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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  REGULATING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, CHARACTER,  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL   SYSTEMS   OF   THE   STATES   OF   THE   UNION.' 


The  following  epitome  deals  primarily  with  the  pedagog^ical  as  distingoished 
from  the  xx>litical  features  of  the  school  law  of  the  several  States.  These  States — 
ontside  the  fact  of  the  daty  of  the  federated  nation  to  guarantee  a  republican  form 
of  government  to  each  and  the  consequent  desirability  of  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation to  accomplish  that  and  the  homogeneity  of  national  intellectual  interests — 
are  each,  as  should  be  well  known,  an  autonomous  government  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  education. 

This  chapter  is  to  be  considered  a  continuation  of  that  *  on  the  educational  pro- 
vieious  of  the  constitutions  of  the  States  appearing  in  the  last  report.  Matters 
there  appearing  as  broadly  blocked  out  by  the  electors  are  here  collected  under 
certain  pedagog^ical  heads  as  elaborated  by  the  several  legislatures  and  published 
throughout  the  extent  of  some  4,000  pages,  each  State  arranging  and  classifying 
its  laws  to  suit  its  own  convenience.  The  method  of  treating  each  State  uni- 
formly employed  in  this  digest  not  only  concentrates  the  facts,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  measure,  indexes  them.  In  the  next  report,  in  addition  to  the  inevi- 
table annual  revision,  it  is  hoped  to  lay  the  final  chapter  of  this  series  before  the 
public. 

In  considering  the  general  character  of  the  school  laws  of  the  States,  one  is  im- 
presed  that  there  is  a  certain  apparent  if  not  real  distinction  between  the  varying 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  manufacturing  East, 
northeast  of  Pennsylvania  at  least,  there  has  lately  been  developed  an  intense 
desire  to  operate  effectively  upon  the  parent  to  cause  him  to  educate  his  child;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  him  to  avail  himself  for  the  good  of  the  child  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  public  schools  at  least  for  a  short  period  during  the  year.  In 
the  South,  the  preoccupation  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  competent  teachers, 
whfle  in  the  West  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regpilate  the  politico-educational 
machinery. 

It  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  attempt  in  this  compilation  to  show  clearly 
the  condition  of  a  very  important  and  much  agitated  feature  of  the  social  side  of 
school  affairs  called  the  township  system.  An  examination  of  the  claims  for  this 
system  reveals  that  its  merits  are  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the  environment 
amidst  which  it  is  to  be  operated.  The  question  does  not  appear  to  derive  its 
vitality  from  the  extent  of  territory  embraced  by  the  ' '  township, "  but  rather  from 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  within  a  given  territory,  and  perhaps  at  bottom 
upon  the  marked  inequalities  of  taxable  property  between  different  portions  of 
that  territory.  Thus  in  a  rich  country  of  many  concentrations  of  inhabitants  a 
plan  might  operate  excellentiy  within  a  portion  of  a  county  which,  among  a 
poorer,  less  dense,  and  comparatively  more  evenly  distributed  population,  might 
not  avaU,  even  though  the  whole  county  were  to  be  included.  In  the  latter  case 
8  true  township  system  would  embrace  perhaps  the  whole  educational  jurisdic- 
tion—in other  words,  the  State.    This  sort  of  township  system  is  in  Massachu- 

« By  Mr.  Wellf ord  Addto,  Bpocialist  in  the  Bureau.  flt£^  A  »  ) 
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setts  at  a  miiumnin,  for  the  interest  of  the  permanent  and  only  fund  which 
it  distributes  is  "  not  intended  to  relieve  the  towns  from  the  support  of  their 
schools,"  but  by  famishing  money  to  the  towns  not  obtained  from  them  by  annual 
taxation  it  "enables  the  State  to  execute  the  school  laws  and  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  schools "  ■  by  withLolding  a  subsidy  from  noncompliant  school 
communities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  of  this  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  local  unit  in  school  affairs  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  appear  in 
the  next  report  of  this  Bureau. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing,  however,  that  there  is  a  grave  difference 
between  local  option  in  taxation,  the  point  of  view  above,  and  enforced  taxation, 
between  allowing  the  smallest  unit  of  civil  government  known  to  our  political 
system  to  tax  itself  and  causing  it  to  be  taxed  to  the  township  or  "equable" 
limit  by  uniting  it  to  its  present  neighbors  by  a  State  law,  and  thus  possi- 
bly beyond  what  in  the  past  either  prudence  or  indifference  caused  it  to  fix.' 
The  "district  school  meeting "  is  probably  the  only  body  of  citizens  that  leg^islates 
directly,  and-where,  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  material  to  elevate  a  township 
system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  a  civil  unit,  as  a  county,  for  instance,  that 
legislature  will  cease  to  exist  and  its  members  will  be  "represented,"  thus  getting 
school  affairs  away  from  the  people,  to  which  now  it  is  so  near,  a  fact  dreaded  by 
those  who  otherwise  see  in  the  State  the  proper ' '  township  "  system.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  cause  for  overgreat  alarm  at  the  lack  of  high  schools,  superin- 
tendents, and  well-appointed  schoolhouses  in  the  agricultural  districts.  There  are 
evidences  that  the  legislature  here  and  there  has  endeavored  to  limit  the  excessive 
desire  of  some  school  communities  to  hypothecate  the  property  of  its  citizens  by 
the  force  of  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses,  and  districts  are 
allowed  to  unite  or  to  increase  their  boundaries  fo%the  purpose  of  bettering  their 
facilities  for  instruction  or  for  establishing  high  schools  or  securing  a  more  local 
supervision  than  is  given  by  the  county  superintendent.  Such  provisions  as  these 
have  a  natural  outgrowth  into  a  township  system  adapted  to  the  local  society 
among  which  it  has  been  bred.  So  far  as  this  question  is  an  effort  to  coerce 
seemingly  recalcitrant  communities  to  tax  themselves,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
coerce  richer  school  communities  to  "  equably  "  distribute  their  greater  revenues, 
though  derived  from  a  lower  rate  per  cent,  among  their  poorer  neighbors  (if  the 
wealth  of  the ' '  township  "  is  unequally  distributed) ,  the  question  is  political  quite 
as  much  as  pedagogical.'    As  to  the  purely  administrative  side  of  the  question, 

I  Masaachnsetts  school  laws,  1S02,  remarks,  paife  25. 

'Due  consideration  beizig  given  to  what  is  said  abont  " unequable "  distribution  of  taxable 
property. 

•  Vetlue  per  capita  of  real  and  perionat  property  at  a»»et»ed  for  taxation,  and  dentity  of  popvto- 
tion  (number  to  tlte  tquare  mile). 


Per  capita 
value  ol  rv>al 
and  personal 

property. 

Population 

per 
square  mile. 

The  United  States 

$4.07 

North  Atlantic  Divigion 

6.27 
2.56 
2.3:) 
8.43 
6.87 

107 

South  Atlantic  Division 

33 

South  Central  JJi vision 

19 

North  Central  Division 

80 

Western  Division 

S 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  the  number  of  iiersons  to  a  sqtiare  mile  Is,  respec- 
tively, 22,  42,  and  36 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  large  negro  population  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio  may  be  considered  as  cutting  down  the  square-mile  population  from  one-third  to 
over  one-half,  inasmuch  as  the  races  must  be  educated  apart.  The  fact  that  there  ore  numer- 
ous concentrations  of  population  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  may  make 
for  or  against  the  "township  "  system  as  one  considers  them  as  reducing  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  the  townships  or  as  increasing  their  wealth  by  propinquity. 
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each  especially  in  regard  to  the  exceeding  moltiplication  of  petty  political  officei-s, 

such  as  treasorer  and  secretary  of  a  school  board,  and  their  fees,  it  is  possible  to 

think  that  thoogb  the  district  school  meeting  and  board  may  remain,  the  nnmer- 

oiuhanda  throagh  '^hich  the  district  money  passes  may  be  made  fewer. 

[States  following  in  order  of  geographical  divisions  as  given  in  the  statistical  sonunarios  of 
thine  volnmes-l 

ALAJNE.  • 

1.  Organization  of  the  Systkh. 

State  superintendent. — Toiim[ahip]  '  superintending  school  committees  or  a  super- 
visor.— T^-uant  officers. 

State  superintendent. — Thegovemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
dtallappomt  a  State  snperinteudent  of  common  schools,  whose  term  of  office  is  for 
three  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive;  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  a 
new  appointment  for  like  term.  His  office  ia  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  all 
reports,  maps,  plans  of  buildings,  models,  and  other  articles  of  interest  to  school 
officers  and  teachers  as  may  be  procured  without  expense  to  the  State  are  to  be 
preserved.     His  duties  are: 

I.  To  exercise  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools,  and  to  advise  and 
direct  the  town  committees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  circular,  letters,  and 
personal  conference,  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

IL  To  obtain  information  as  to  the  school  sjrstems  of  other  States  and  countries 
and  the  condition  and  progress  of  common  school  education  throughout  the  world, 
to  disseminate  this  information,  with  such  practical  hints  upon  the  conduct  of 
schools  and  the  true  theory  of  education  as  observation  and  investigation  convince 
him  to  be  important,  by  public  addressee,  circulars,  and  articles  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  in  education 
among  the  people,  and  to  stimulate  teachers  to  well-directed  efforts  in  their  work. 

IIL  To  take  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  secure  the  holding  of  a 
State  edncational  convention  once  each  year  for  consultation  in  reference  to  the 
interest  of  common  schools  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction. 

IV.  If  sufficient  encouragement  is  afforded  by  citizens,  to  hold  in  each  county 
oooe  a  year  a  public  meeting  or  institute  for  teachers  and  educators. 

V.  To  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  and  distributed  such  portions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  State  institutes  or  teachers'  conventions  as  he  deems  important  in  the 
fnrtherance  of  education. 

VI.  To  prescribe  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  reserving  to 
town  committees  the  right  to  prescribe  additional  studies. 

VH.  Annually  to  report  to  the  governor  and  council  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
and  investigations  and  the  facts  obtained  from  the  school  returns,  with  sucn  sug- 
gestions and  reconmiendations  as  in  his  judgment  would  best  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools. 

Vni.  Biennially,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
to  compile  and  have  printed  in  pamphlet  form  8,000  copies  of  the  amended  school 
law  of  the  State  and  distribute  the  same  to  the  municiptd  and  school  officers  of 
the  several  towns. 

IX.  To  prepare  and  issue,  biennially,  such  circulars  of  information  and  advice 
to  school  officers,  relating  to  new  school  enactments,  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
intelliKent  and  effectual  enforcement  of  such  enactments. 

X  To  prepare  and  have  printed  forms  for  all  returns  required  by  law  or  deemed 
by  him  necessary,  and  shall  on  the  Ist  day  of  each  March  forward  to  town  clerks 
buuiks  for  the  annual  school  return  and  registers  for  the  school  year  commencing 
on  the  1st  day  of  April  following;  and  the  town  clerk  shall  forthwith  deliver  these 
blanks  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  In  case  he  shall  fail  to  receive  dur- 
ing" May  the  return  from  a  town,  he  shall  on  the  Ist  day  of  June  notify  its  school 
committee  of  the  fact. 

XI.  To  furnish  the  State  treasurer  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  4  and  21  years  of  age  in  the  towns  from  which  returns  are  received. 

Superintending  school  committee  (or  supervisor) . — EJvery  town  shall  choose  by 
ballot  at  its  annual  meeting  a  superintending  scnool  committee  of  three,  as  pro- 
vided below,  and  shall  fill  vacancies  arising  therein  at  each  subsequent  annual 
meeting,  or  shall,  in  the  same  manner,  choose  a  supervisor  of  schools  who  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  said  committee;  and  his  election  shall  terminate  the  office 

>  A  Kew  England  '*  town  "  is  not  nece88arll7  a  collection  of  bonees,  but  a  well  deflinod  and  rep- 
resentedpoliUcal  entity.  It  is  not  a  mere  mnnldpal organization,  nor  yet  a  block  of  land  con- 
teinliig  3(  aqture  miles,  as  the  "  Congressional  township  "  of  the  west  and  the  newer  States  of 
ttoSoath.  ^  I 
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of  all  members  of  such  committee.  Women  are  eligible  to  these  positions.  School 
committeemen  or  the  sui)enrisor  shall  be  sworn.  At  their  first  meeting  school 
committees  shall  designate  by  lot  one  of  their  number  to  hold  ofiSce  three  years 
and  another  two  years,  the  remaining  member  retiring  after  one  year's  service, 
and  each  member  elected  to  fill  these  vacancies  as  they  occur  shall  hold  ofBce  for 
three  years.  "Vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  etc.,  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
board,  the  appointee  to  hold  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting.  Two  members 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  if  there  is  but  one  member  he  may  fill  vacancies:  Pro- 
trided,  That  if  the  one  thus  remaining  in  office  declines  or  neglects  to  fill  vacancies 
the  municipal  officers  shall  till  the  same;  and  they  shall  fill  all  vacancies  arising 
in  the  office  of  supervisor  until  the  next  annual  election.  The  duties  of  the  8ai)er- 
intending  school  committees  (and  supervisor)  shall  be: 

I.  They  shall  appoint  suitable  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
didates  proposing  1»  teach  within  their  jurisaiction,  and  shall  post  notice  of  the 
same  in  two  or  more  public  places  within  the  town  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  date  appointed,  or  publish  the  facts  in  one  or  more  newspapers  having  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  county.  They  shall  employ  teachers  for  the  several 
districts  in  the  town. 

II.  On  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  good  moral  character 
and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth,  they  shall 
examine  the  person  applying  in  reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography, 
history,  arittimetic,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
especially  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  such  other  branches  as  they  desire  to 
introduce  into  public  schools,  and  particularly  into  the  school  for  which  he  is 
examined;  also  as  to  his  capacity  for  the  government  thereof. 

III.  They  shall  give  to  each  candidate  round  competent  a  certificate  that  he  is 
qualified  to  govern  a  school  and  instruct  in  the  branches  required,  or  they  may 
validiify  by  indorsement  any  graded  certificate  issued  to  teachers  by  normal-school 
principals,  county  supervisors,  or  the  State  superintendent. 

IV.  They  shall  direct  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  select  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  text-books,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given.  No  text-book  may  be  changed 
during  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  adoption,  unless  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  Any 
person  violating  this  provision  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  $500,  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  of  debt  by  any  school  officer  or  person  aggrieved.  When  the  committee 
make  a  selection  of  school  books,  they  shall  contract  with  the  publishers  for  the  pur- 
chase and  delivery  thereof,  and  make  such  rules  as  they  deem  effectual  for  their 
preservation  and  return.     [See  also  under  "Schools — Text-books."] 

V.  They  shall  examine  the  schools  and  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discip- 
line thereof  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  for  which  purpose  one  or  more  of 
the  committee  shall  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  in  summer  and  twice  in  winter, 
and  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  attendance  of  the  youth  of  the  town. 

VI.  After  due  notice  and  investigation  they  shall  dismiss  any  teacher,  although 
having  the  requisite  certificate,  who  proves  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose  services  they 
deem  unprofitable  to  the  school,  and  give  to  the  person  thua  dismissed  a  certifi- 
cate of  dismissal  and  the  reasons  therefor,  a  copy  of  which  t'uey  shall  retain,  which 
shall  not  deprive  the  recipient  of  compensation  for  past  service. 

yil.  They  shall  expel  any  obstinately  disobedient  and  disorderly  scholar,  after 
a  proper  investigation  of  his  behavior,  if  found  necessary  for  the  peace  and  usef  ul- 
.  ness  of  the  school,  and  restore  him  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance  and 
amendment. 

VIII.  They  may  exclude  any  person  not  vaccinated. 

IX.  They  shall  determine  what  description  of  scholars  shall  attend  each  school, 
classify  them,  and  transfer  them  from  school  to  school. 

X.  They  shall  make  a  written  rei>ort  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past 
year,  the  proficiency  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government,  and  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  State  superintendent.  They  shall  also  make  a 
statement  annually  showing  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools,  designating  what  part  is  raised  by  taxation  and  what  from 
otner  sources,  showing  how  such  other  sources  of  income  accrued,  the  number  of 
children  4-31  within  their  town,  the  whole  number  corrected  to  April  1  preceding, 
and  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  the  summer  schools  and  the  winter 
schools,  also  the  total  number  of  different  scholars  attending  school  two  weeks  or 
more  of  the  preceding  year  as  shaU  appear  from  the  teachers'  register,  the  average 
length  of  the  summer  schools  and  of  the  winter  schools,  in  weeks  (of  five  days 
each) ,  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  the  number  of  male  and 
female  teachers  employed  m  the  public  schools  during  any  part  of  the  year,  the 
wages  of  male  teachers  a  month  and  of  female  teachers  a  week,  exclusive  of  board. 

Truant  officers. — Cities  and  towns  shall  annually  elect  one  or  more  persons,  to  be 
designated  truaut  officers,  who  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  parents 
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to  have  their  children  attend  school  and  report  thereon  to  the  superintending 
school  committee.  The  tmant  officer  ehall,  when  so  directed,  prosecnte  in  the 
name  of  the  city  or  town  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty,  as  set  forth  under  the 
heading,  "Schools,  age  of  attendance,"  below.  It  is  his  duty,  when  notified  by 
the  teacher  that  any  pupil  is  irregular  in  attendance,  to  arrest  and  conduct  the 
delinquent  to  school.  He  also  is  required  to  preserve  the  school  property  from 
defecement  and  the  quiet  of  the  session.  Every  city  or  town  neglecting  to  elect 
truant  officers,  and  tmant  officers  neglecting  to  prosecnte  when  directed,  shall 
forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  to  the  use  of  the  local  public 
echocla.    The  compensation  of  the  tmant  officers  ia  fixed  by  the  municipal  officers. 

2.  Teachebs. 

Appointment  and  gualifieations  (see  Organization,  '^  Duties  of  guj>erintending 
tehool  oommUtees").— Duties. — Meetings.— Preliminary  training. 

Dutie*.— Every  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
the  pupils,  their  age,  date  of  entering  and  leaving,  days  present,  the  length  of 
school,  the  salary  received,  list  of  text-books  used,  and  other  facts  required  ty  the 
blank  form  furnished.  This  register  is  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  school 
committee,  and  no  teacher  may  receive  pay  for  services  nntn  the  register,  prop- 
erly filled,  completed,  and  signed,  is  deposited  with  the  school  committee  or  a 
gerson  designated  by  it.  All  professors  and  instructors  of  whatever  grade  in  pub- 
c  or  private  institutions  are  enjoined  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  principles 
of  morality  and  justice,  the  love  of  truth,  country,  humanity,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality as  tending  to  preserve  republican  institutions  and  social  and  individual 
happiness,  and  public  school  teachers  are  required  to  consume  not  less  than  ten 
minotee  each  week  in  teaching  to  their  pupils  kindness  to  birds  and  other  animals. 
Whoever  teaches  a  public  school  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  forfeits  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  he  con- 
tracted to  receive  for  his  service  as  well  as  his  pay,  but  a  town  may,  at  a  legal 
meeting,  instmct  its  sux>ervisor  to  teach  and  fix  his  compensation. 

Meetings. — 'When  not  fewer  than  30  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  a 
cotmty  shall  have  formed  not  more  than  two  associations  under  rules  of  govern- 
ment approved  by  the  State  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improve- 
ment in  the  scdence  and  art  of  teaching  and  of  creating  popular  interest  in  educa- 
tion by  holding  not  njore  than  two  conventions  every  year  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  State  superintendent,  the  State  shall  defray  tne  necessary  expenses,  for 
vhich  purpose  tne  sum  of  $1,000  is  set  apart  from  the  annual  school  fund  of  the 
State.  Teachers  of  public  schools  are  authorized,  without  loss  of  pay,  to  close 
their  schools  for  not  more  than  two  days  in  the  year  during  the  session  of  such 
conventions  -within  their  counties. 

Preliminary  trainir^g  of  teachers. — ^The  northern  normal  school  at  Farmington, 
tlte  eastern  normal  sch^xM  at  Castdne,  and  the  western  normal  school  at  Gorham 
shall  be  conducted  npcm'the  principles  herein  set  forth: 

I.  They  shall  be  thoifoughly  devoted  to  the  training  of  persons  for  teaching. 

U.  The  course  of  study  shall  include  the  common  English  branches  in  thorough 
reviews  and  such  of  the  higher  branches  as  are  especitill^  adapted  to  prepare 
teachers  to  conduct  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education  of  their  pupils. 

ni.  The  art  of  school  management,  including  the  best  methods  of  government 
and  instniction,  shall  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  daily  exercise  of  these  schools. 

I  v.  While  teaching  Ihe  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  the  schools  are  non- 
sectarian. 

V.  The  principals  shall  register  the  attendance,  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  date 
of  their  admi.%ion  and  departure,  etc.,  to  be  returned  to  the  State  superintendent 
hy  the  Ist  day  of  each  December,  and  the  information  so  furnished  shall  appear 
in  hie  annual  report. 

The  course  of  study  shall  occupy  two  years,  with  suitable  vacations,  and  the 
terms  of  admission  snail  be  arranged  by  the  State  superintendent,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  counciL  The  trustees  may  arrange  for  a  course  of 
three  years  for  such  students  as  may  elect  to  pursue  it.  Qr^nates  receive  a 
diploma.  Apidicants  for  admission,  if  women,  must  be  16  years  of  age;  but  if 
men,  17  years.  They  must  signify  their  Intention  to  become  teachers  and  obligate 
themselves  to  teach  for  one  year  in  the  State,  or,  if  receiving  a  diploma,  two 
years.  Under  these  conditions  tuition  is  free.  The  schools  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  tbeTgovemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  not 
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more  than  three  years  nnder  one  appointment,  the  governor  and  the  State  super- 
intendent  being  ex  officio  members.  Each  of  the  appointed  trosteee  receives  a 
mUeage  (10  cents)  for  each  mile  traveled,  and  $2  a  day  when  employed. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text  books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  15  years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least  sixteen  weeks 
some  public  school,  which  time  shall  be  divided,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of 
school  terms  will  allow,  into  two  terms,  each  of  eight  consecutive  weeks,  and  for 
every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$25  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  town  for  the  use  of  its  public  schools.  But  if  a 
child  has  elsewhere  been  furnished  for  a  like  period  of  time  with  the  means  of 
education  equal  to  that  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  or  if  his  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  prevent  attendance  at  school  or  application 
to  study,  such  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred.  Children  living  remote  from  any 
public  school  in  the  town  in  which  they  reside  may  be  allowed  to  attend  a  public 
school  in  an  adjoining  town,  the  town  m  which  the  child  resides  making  compen- 
sation to  the  town  maintaining  the  school  he  attends.  Every  boy  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  13  years  who  refuses  to  attend  school  as  required  and  who  may  be 
found  wandering  about  the  streets,  etc.,  while  the  school  of  which  he  is  legally  a 
scholar  is  in  session,  shall,  on  complaint  of  the  truant  officer,  be  committed  to  the 
State  reform  school,  provided  that  due  warning  be  given  by  the  officer  to  the 
truant  and  those  having  control  of  him.  Police  and  municipal  courts  and  trial 
justices  have  jurisdiction  of  these  offenses.  Towns  may  make  such  by-laws,  not 
conflicting  with  the  law,  concerning  habitual  truants  and  children  between  6  and 
17  years  of  age  not  attending  school,  without  an^  regular  and  lawful  occupation, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  and  may  annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  $30,  for  any 
breach  thereof.  But  such  by-laws  most  first  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court. 

Character  of  instruction.— Yot  the  subjects  taught  in  public  schools  see  under 
duties  of  ' '  Sujwrintending  school  committee  "  above ;  also  under  ' '  Teachers. "  The 
State  superintendent  prescribes  the  necessary  studies,  but  the  town  committee 
may  add  others. 

Any  city  or  tovim  may  annually  make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial 
or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  15  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening 
schools. 

Cities  and  towns  may  raise  and  appropriate  monev  for  the  support  of  evening 
schools;  such  schools  shall  admit  persons  of  any  age,  but  must  limit  their  instruc- 
tion to  the  elementary  branches. 

Any  town,  or  two  .or  more  adjoining  towns,  may  establish  and  maintain  not  more 
than  two  high  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  free  high  schools  shall  embrace 
the  ordinary  English  academic  studies,  especially  the  natural  sciences  in  their 
application  to  mechanics,  manufactures,  and  agriculture;  but  the  ancient  or  mod- 
em languages  and  music  shaD  not  be  taught  except  by  direction  of  the  superin- 
tending school  committee.  Such  schools  shall  be  open  to  the  youth  of  the  town, 
or  union  of  towns,  having  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  governing  the  public  schools.  When  two  or  more  towns  unite 
in  establishing  a  free  high  school  the  two  school  committees  shall  form  a  board  of 
management.  Any  town  may  from  year  to  year  authorize  its  school  committee  to 
contract  with  the  trustees  of  any  academy  to  instruct  resident  scholars  in  the 
town  free  of  charge. 

Text-books. — See  also  under  "  Duties  of  superintending  school  committees  "above. 

Towns  shall  provide  schoolbooks  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools 
at  the  public  expense.  School  committees  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
distribution  and  preservation  of  books  and  appliances  furnished  at  the  town's 
expense.  When  a  pupil  in  the  public  school  loses,  destroys,  or  unnecessarily 
injures  any  schoolbook  or  appliance  owned  by  the  town,  his  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  notified,  and  if  the  loss  is  not  madu  good  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
assessor  shall  include  in  the  next  town  tax  of  the  delinquent  parent  or  guardian 
the  value  of  the  book  or  appliance  so  lost,  destroyed,  or  injured. 

Buildings  and  sites. — When  a  location  for  the  erection  or  removal  of  a  school- 
house  and  requisite  buildings  has  been  legally  designated  but  the  owner  refuses 
to  sell,  a  schoolhouse  lot  not  exceeding  100  square  rods  may  be  condemned,  and 
damages  appraised  as  provided  for  laymg  out  town  ways. 
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A  plan  for  the  erection  or  reconstraction  of  a  schoolhonse  voted  by  a  town  shall 
first  06  approved  by  the  Bnpermtending  school  committee. 

If  a  minor  IninreB  or  aids  in  injuring  any  schoolhonse,  outbuilding,  utensils,  or 
sppnrtenances  belonging  thereto,  or  defaces  the  wall,  benches,  seats,  or  other  parts 
of  said  buildings  by  marks,  cuts,  or  otherwise,  or  injures  or  destroys  any  public 
school  property,  the  town,  through  the  truant  officer,  may  recover  from  parent  or 
guardian  in  an  action  of  debt  double  the  damage  occasioned  thereby.  Whoever 
defaces  the  'walls,  benches,  etc.,  by  obscene  pictures,  language,  marks,  or  descrip- 
iiow,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10  on  complaint  made  within  one  year. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (of  a  permanent  or  special  nature). — Taxation. 

Funds. — The  State  treaenrer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  moneys  received 
from  sales  of  lands  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools  or  from  notes  taken 
therefor,  and  of  any  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose;  and  such 
sum  shall  constitute  a  permanent  school  fund,  which  may  be  put  atinterest  as  the 
legislatare  directs.  A  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  said  fund,  and 
all  moneys  received  by  the  State  from  the  tax  on  banks,  together  with  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  annual  tax  paid  by  savings  banks,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  and  distributed  early  in  July  among  the  several  towns 
according  to  tbe  number  of  children  therein  between  4  and  21  years  of  age,  as 
furnished  by  tbe  State  superintendent.  The  number  of  children  4  to  21  in  towns 
not  reporting  the  fact  shall  bo  taken  to  be  the  number  returned  for  the  last  pre- 
ceding apportioninent,  less  the  children  set  oflf  to  other  towns  or  incorporated  into 
a  new  town  ■within  the  year,  and  one-tenth  of  the  remaining  number.  The  treas- 
urer shall  notify  the  delinquent  town  of  the  apportionment,  which  shall  not  be 
paid  to  any  town  until  its  return  is  made  to  the  superintendent,  nor  until  all 
State  taxes  due  from  such  town  have  been  paid. 

Taxation. — A  tax  of  1  mill  on  a  dollar  shall  annually  be  assessed  upon  all  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  mill  tax  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  It  ehall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State 
taxes,  and  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  designated  as  the  school  mill  fund. 
This  fund  shall  annually  be  distributed  by  the  State  treasurer  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  to  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  according  to  the  number  of 
children  therein,  as  the  same  shall  appear  from  the  official  return  of  the  State 
superintendent  made  the  previous  year.  All  the  school  mill  fund  not  distributed 
or  expended  during  the  financial  year  shall,  at  its  close,  be  added  to  tbe  permanent 
school  fond. 

Every  town  shall  raise  and  expend  annually  for  the  support  of  schools  therein, 
exclusiTe  of  the  income  of  any  corporate  school  fund  or  of  any  grant  from  the 
revenue  or  funds  from  the  State,  or  of  any  voluntary  donation,  devise,  bequest,  or 
of  any  forfeiture  accruing  to  the  use  of  schools,  not  less  than  80  cents  for  each 
inhabitant,  according  to  the  census  by  which  representatives  to  the  legislature 
were  last  apportioned,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  not  less  than  twice  nor  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  The  governor  and  council  may 
cause  the  State  treasurer  to  withhold  from  a  town  supposed  to  be  evading  the 
law  its  share  both  of  the  State  school  fund  and  the  school  miU  fund  until  satisfied 
to  tbe  contrarv. 

Towns  shall  provide  schoolbooks  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  all  moneys  raised  and  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose shall  be  assessed  like  other  moneys. 

The  assessors  or  municipal  officers  of  each  town  shall  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
each  May  make  to  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  a  certificate,  under 
oath,  embracing  the  following  items: 

1  The  amount  voted  by  the  town  for  common  schools  at  the  preceding  annual 
meeting. 

II.  The  amount  of  school  moneys  payable  to  the  town  from  the  State  treasury 
during  the  year  ending  with  the  1st  day  of  the  preceding  April. 

III.  The  amount  of  money  actually  exjjended  for  common  schools  during  tbe 
last  school  year. 

IV.  The  amount  of  school  moneys  unexpended. 

V.  Answers  to  other  inquiries  regarding  school  finances  as  called  for  on  the  blank 
furnished  by  the  State  superintendent. 

No  money  appropriated  by  law  for  public  schools  shall  be  paid  from  the  town 
treasury,  except  upon  the  written  order  of  its  municipal  officers  upon  presentation 
of  an  avoDched  bill  of  items. 
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Any  town  or  towns  establishing  and  maintaining  one  or  more  free  high  schools 
for  at  least  ten  weeks  in  the  year  shall  receive  from  the  State  one-half  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction  in  said  school  or  schools,  not,  however, 
to  exceed  $250:  Provided,  That  no  town  shall  receive  such  State  aid  unless  ita 
appropriation  and  expenditure  for  such  school  has  been  exclusive  of  the  amoiinta 
required  by  law  for  common-school  purposes.  Towns  may  raise  money  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  free  high  scnools,  the  buildings  and  appuirtenances,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  supporting  common  schools  and  erecting  scboolhotises. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

1.  Oeoanization  op  System. 

State  mperintendent.— School  board  (each  "toum"  constituting  a  "school  dis- 
trict"^).—Tntant  officers. 

State  superintendent.— The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
the  term  or  two  years,  and  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State.  He  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  register  to  be  kept 
in  the  schools  and  the  form  of  blanks  and  inquiries  to  be  filled  out  by  the  district 
school  boards  and  forward  them;  preserve  or  distribute  all  State  documents  in 
regard  to  public  schools  or  education;  compile  the  reports  and  returns  of  school 
boards;  investigate  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  system;  awaken  and  guide 
public  sentiment  in  educational  matters,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  con- 
taining a  concise  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  school  boards,  a  detailed  report  of 
his  own  doings,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  popular  education 
in  the  State,  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  improving  the 
same  as  his  information  and  judgment  may  dictate,  and  the  condition  of  the  State 
normal  school.  He  shall  visit  and  lecture  in  towns,  and  organize,  superintend, 
and  conduct  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  each  year  in  each  county  of  the  State,  or 
appoint  a  suitable  person  to  do  so.  He  shall  also  forward  to  the  chairman  of  every 
school  board  in  the  State  a  copy  of  his  annual  report. 

School  board.— The  district  school  board  consists  of  three  persons,  except  when 
the  district  (town)  maintains  a  high  school,  when  the  membership  may  be  increased 
to  six  or  nine.  One-third  of  the  members  shall  be  chosen  each  year.  Districts 
may  elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  hold  ofdce  for  such 
term,  be  vested  with  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  board,  and  be 
entitled  to  such  compensation  as  it  may  provide. 

The  duties  of  the  district  school  board  are  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  attend- 
ance upon  and  for  the  management,  studies,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools.  They  shall  hire  as  teachers  persons  holding  certificates  and  dismiss  those 
found  unfit  to  teach  or  insubordinate,  provide  schools  at  such  places  within  the 
district  and  at  such  times  within  the  year  as  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
education,  and  will  give  to  a31  the  scholars  of  the  district  as  nearly  equal  advan- 
tages as  may  be  practicable.  They  may  use  a  portion  of  the  school  money,  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  scholars  to  and  from  the 
schools,  and  miake  the  necessary  repairs  to  schoolhouses  and  furniture,  not  exceed- 
ing in  cost  5  per  cent  of  the  school  money.  They  shall  furnish  to  every  teacher 
one  of  the  blank  registers  provided  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  shall  visit  and  examine  each  school  in  their  district  at  least  twice  in  each 
term,  once  near  the  beginning,  once  near  the  close.  They  shall  make  an  annual 
report,  to  be  filed  with  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  stating  the  number  of  weeks 
of  school  in  summer  and  winter,  the  number  taught  by  each  sex,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  and  pursuing  each  study,  the  number  of  pupils  not  less  than 
5  years  of  age  who  have  attended  the  public  schools  in  their  districts  not  less  than 
two  weeks  during  the  year,  and  such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  useful.  They 
shall  also  include  in  their  reports  a  statement  of  the  number  of  each  sex  reported 
by  the  selectmen  or  assessors,  the  number  of  each  sex  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years  who  have  not  attended  school,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each  district 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  who  can  not  read  or  write.  They  diall  report  annu- 
ally on  the  Ist  day  of  April  to  the  State  superintendent  on  blanks  furnished  by 
him.  Any  member  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  his  duties  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $50.  By  a  law  of  1895  towns  may  join  in  employing  a  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  perform  in  each  town  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  school  board. 

'  But  a  part  of  one  "town  "  may  be  annexed  to  another  for  tchool  purpoaei  by  consent  ol  the 
selectmen  of  the  towns  concerned.    (Law  of  April  1, 1893.) 
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Truant  officers. — School  boards  may  appoint  traant  officers  and  fix  their  pay, 
which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  town.  Such  officers  are  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  and 
are  removable  for  cause.  Their  duties  are  to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  truants 
and  children  6  to  16  without  any  regular  or  lawful  occupation,  and,  if  required  by 
the  school  board,  shall  enforce  the  laws  regarding  the  illegal  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  manufactoring  establishments.  They  shall  also  annually  take  the  school 
census  of  persona  &-16  years  of  age,  and  collect  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required. 

2.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  qtialiflcations,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  school  board  shall  hire  teachers 
holding  certificates. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  cause  to  be  held  at  such  convenient 
places  and  times  public  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in 
the  public  schools.  Such  examinations  shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
scholastic  abilities  of  candidates  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  in  such 
manner  as  the  State  superintendent  may  designate.  A  certificate  of  qualification 
shall  be  given  to  all  candidates  who  pass  satisfactory  examinationa  in  such  branches 
as  axe  required  by  law  to  be  taught  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfill  the  require- 
ments set  by  the  State  superintendent.  Such  certificate  shall  be  either  probation  ■ 
ary  or  permanent,  and  shul  indicate  the  grade  of  school  which  the  bolder  la  qualified 
to  tescn.  These  certificates  may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the 
personal  examination  required  by  the  following  paragraph: 

Candidates  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  examined  by  the  school 
board  in  the  studies  required  by  law,  and  those  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
and  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment shall  receive  certificates  of  qualification  good  for  one  year. 

Every  teacher  shall  make  the  entries  in  the  register  required  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  shall  return  the  register  to 
the  school  board.  Twenty  dollars  of  the  wages  of  every  teacher  shall  be  withheld 
until  he  has  made  such  return. 

Preliminary  training. — The  instruction  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal 
School  shall  be  confined  to  such  branches  as  will  specially  prepare  the  pupils  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  and  to  such  other  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in 
normal  Bchoo&  The  school  shall  be  in  session  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  each  year. 
Its  management  is  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  five  appointed  for  two  years  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  the  governor  and  the  State 
superintendent  ex  officio.  They  receive  no  compensation  other  than  reasonable 
enenseswhUe  engaged  in  their  duties.  Theyappoint  a  principal,  who,  with  them- 
eefves,  fixes  the  course  of  study  and  the  admission  and  graduation  requirements. 
Tuition  and  graduation  charges  are  remitted  to  those  who  agree  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  for  a  period  equal  to  their  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  school. 
Institutes. — See  under  Organization — State  superintendent. 

8.  SCHOOIiS. 

AttendaTice. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — No  person  shall  attend  school  in  a  district  in  which  ho  does  not 
reside  without  permission.  Every  pupil  must  have  been  vaccinated  before  admis- 
sion. Every  person  having  the  care  and  custody  and  control  of  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  &-16  years,  residing  in  a  school  district  having  annually  a  public  school, 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  the  public  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  every 
year,  at  least  six  of  which  are  to  be  consecutive,  unless  the  school  board  shall 
excuse  the  delinquent  because  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity  or  because  instructed 
in  a  private  school,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during;  the  year,  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  or,  having  acquired  those  branches,  in  other  more  advanced  studies. 
The  tjenalty  for  violation  of  this  provision  is  §10  for  the  first  and  §20  for  every 
subsequent  offense,  for  the  use  of  the  school  district,  the  offender  having  first 
been  cautioned.  The  school  board  is  to  prosecute  under  penalty  of  $20,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  No  child  under  the  age  of  10  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  nor  shall  any  child  under  the  age 
of  16  years,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment during  the  time  the  public  schools  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides  are 
in  session.  Children  not  included  in  the  provision  immediately  preceding  shall 
not  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  shall  first  furnish 
to  the  person  proposing  to  employ  them  a  certificate  of  the  school  board  of  the 
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district  in  which  they  reside  that  they  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day 
school  in  which  the  common  English  branches  are  taught  during  the  precedinjf 
year,  as  follows:  If  under  16  and  over  14  years  of  age,  twelve  weeks;  if  under  14 
and  over  13  years  of  age,  six  months,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  schools  in  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  were  in  session;  and  if  under  12  and  over  10  years  of 
age,  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  open.  Any  person  connected  with  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  violating  these  provisions  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,  at  the  motion  of  the  school  board  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district. 

Any  scholar  may  be  dismissed  the  school  for  gross  misconduct  School  districts 
may  make  by-laws  regarding  the  attendance  of  children  6-16  if  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  State  governing  such  attendance. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  sums  raised  by  local  taxation  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  public  schools  for  teaching  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  adapted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 

The  board  shall  prescribe  in  all  mixed  schools  and  in  all  graded  schools  above 
primary  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  having  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  of  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  may  permit 
or  interdict  the  study  of  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  bookkeeping,  phflosophy, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  or  any  of  them,  and  other  studies  of  the  kind. 

Any  district,  or  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  may  by  vote  or  by-law  establish 
and  maintain  a  high  school  in  which  the  higher  English  branches  of  education  and 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  modem  languages  may  be  taught.  Any  district  may  con- 
tract with  an  academy,  seminary,  or  other  literary  institution  located  within  its 
limits  or  immediate  vicinity  to  furnish  instruction  to  its  own  resident  youth. 

Tcrt-books. — The  school  board  shall  purchase  at  the  municipal  expense  the  text- 
books and  other  required  supplies  for  the  public  schools  and  shall  loan  the  same  to 
the  pupils  free  of  charge.  Every  schoolbook  shall  continue  in  use  for  five  years, 
but  no  book  shall  be  introduced  to  favor  any  particular  religions  sect  or  political 
party. 

Buildings  and  sites. — The  district  may  decide  upon  the  location  of  its  school- 
houses  by  vote  or  special  committee,  but  no  committee  shall  have  iwwer  to  bind 
the  district  beyond  the  amount  of  money  voted  by  it.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
district  or  its  special  committee  to  select  a  site  authorizes  the  school  board,  on 
petition  of  10  or  more  voters,  to  determine  where  the  school  shall  be  placed,  bnt 
10  or  more  voters  may  carry  an  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners.  If  a  district 
refuse  or  neglect  to  build,  repair,  remove,  or  fit  up  a  schoolhonse,  the  selectmen, 
upon  petition  of  8  or  more  voters,  may,  after  hearing  of  all  parties,  assess  upon 
ttie  district  and  collect  the  amounts  necessary  to  perform  the  work.  A  school 
district  or  its  board  may  grant  the  use  of  any  schoolhonse  in  the  district  for  a 
writing  or  singing  school  and  for  religious  or  other  meetings  whenever  such  ase 
will  not  conflict  with  regular  school  exercises. 

4.  Finances. 
Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Literary  fund.— All  taxes  collected  by  the  State  upon  the  deposits,  stock,  and 
attending  accumulations  of  depositors  and  stockholders,  of  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  loan  and  trust  companies,  loan  and  banking  i  orapanies,  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  sunilar  corporations  nonresident  of  the  State  shall  be 
known  as  the  literary  fund.  This  fund  shall  be  distributed  in  November  of  each 
year  among  the  towns  and  places  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  not  less 
than  5  years  of  age  who  shall  by  the  last  reports  of  the  school  boards  returned  to 
the  Sta,te  superintendent  appear  to  have  attended  the  public  schools  not  less  than 
two  weekE  within  the  year.  The  town  shall  assigrn  the  amount  so  received  to  the 
district,  to  be  used  by  them  in  support  of  public  schools,  though  one-fifth  may  be 
reserved  by  the  school  board  for  the  purchase  of  blackboards,  dictionaries,  maps, 
charts,  and  school  apparatus.  Towns  misapplying  their  portion  of  the  literary 
fund  shall  refund  to  the  State  double  the  sum  misapplied. 

Dog  and  railroad  taxes. — All  money  arising  from  the  taxation  and  licensing  of 
dogs  remaining  in  the  treasury  of  any  town  or  city  on  the  1st  day  of  April  annually 
which  is  not  due  to  holders  of  orders  given  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  domestic  ani- 
mals by  dogs  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  districts  as  is  other  school  money.  The  State  treasurer  shall  pay 
to  each  town  its  proportion  of  each  railroad  tax  whenever  the  same  shall  have 
been  paid  to  him.  [The  whole  or  a  part  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public 
schools.] 
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Tiuation. — Scbool  districts  mav  raise  money  to  procure  eites,  to  boild,  rent, 
repair,  remove,  or  pnrchaae  school  boildings,  to  procure  insurance,  to  pltmt  and 
care  for  ornamental  trees  upon  school  grounds,  to  provide  fnmitnre,  books,  maps, 
diat*,  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  schools,  and  to  pay  off  debts.  They  may 
Un  money  for  building  schoolhonses  not  exceeding  four-nfths  of  their  cost,  pay- 
lUein  five  years,  with  interest. 

VEEMONT.' 

1.  Oboanization  of  the  Ststek. 

State  superintendent. — Bxatniner  of  teachers. — School  directors. — Town  superin- 
tendent.—Truant  officers. 

State  superintendent. — The  general  assembly  shall  elect  at  each  biennial  session 
»  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
Thieh,  in  case  of  vacancy,  is  filled  by  the  governor.  His  annual  salary  is  |2,000 
and  traveling  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $600.  His  office  shall  be  at  the  statehouse, 
and  he  may  employ  a  clerk,  at  an  annual  compensation  of  $400.  His  disbursements 
for  postage,  expressage,  and  freightage  are  refunded  him. 
He  ahall  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  during  each  biennial  term,  and 
mar  hold  additional  institutes^  but  not  more  than  two  in  any  one  county  during  a 
Uennial  period,  nor  shall  an  mstitute  continue  more  than  four  days.  He  mav 
direct  the  examiner  of  teachers  of  a  county  to  conduct  the  institute.  He  shall 
Tisit  each  county  azmually  in  addition  to  the  occasion  of  holding  an  institute,  and 
18  many  towns  as  ptoesible,  deliver  lectures  ux>on  educational  subjects,  confer  vrith 
and  advise  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  investigate  the  condition  of  schools. 
He  shall  present  to  the  general  assembly  on  the  first  day  of  each  biennial  session  a 
report  covering  the  two  years  last  past,  containing  an  account  of  his  official  doings, 
of  the  condition  of  the  scnools,  of  the  expenditure  of  school  money,  and  suggestions. 
He  shall  file  quarterly  an  itemized  sworn  statement  of  his  expenses.  Not  more 
than  4,000  copies  of  his  report  shall  be  printed.  Each  examiner  of  teachers  shall 
receive  20  comee,  and  members  of  the  ^neral  assembly,  town  clerks,  district  clerks, 
uid  prindptua  of  graded  union  and  high  schools  shaU  each  receive  one  copy. 

Examiner  of  teachers. — At  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter,  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the  governor  shaU 
qpoint  one  man  in  each  county,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  same,  who  shall 
lie  rtyled  "examiner  of  teachersfl;  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  State  superin- 
tendentand  g^ovemor.  The  examiner  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  super- 
intendent, nutke  all  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  teachers'  institutes,  take 
measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers,  assist  at  such  institutes,  and  furnish 
statistical  information. 

The  examiner  of  teachers,  after  consultation  with  the  town  superintendents  of 
the  county,  shall,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  make  arrangements  for 
a  public  examination  of  appbcants  for  teachers'  certificates  at  such  places  and 
times  as  shaU  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

The  examiner  shall  receive  $4  a  day  for  time  actually  spent  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  his  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  day,  and  expendi- 
tures for  postage  and  stationery,  and  snail  file  every  six  months  an  itemized  and 
swom-to  account  of  his  expenses.  He  may  be  removed  by  the  State  superintendent 
and  governor  for  unfitness,  and  shall  biennially  report  to  the  former. 

Board  of  school  directors. — At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1893,  there 
«l>fU  be  elected  a  board  of  three  or  six  school  directors,  cinzens  of  the  town,  one- 
ttird  of  whom  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third 
forfbree  years.  A  vacancy  in  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  selectmen,  untU  the 
next  annual  town  meeting.  The  board  shall  have  the  care  of  school  property  and 
the  management  of  the  public  schools,  determine  their  number  and  location, 
employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation,  examine  and  aUow  claims  arising  in 
Khool  matters,  draw  orders  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the  payment  thereof,  and 
may  make  regulations  for  carrying  the  powers  granted  it  for  carrying  them  into 
effect,  and  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  town.it  may  purchase  or  sell  sites  and 
«ect  buildings.    It  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  advanced  pupils.    It  shall 

Import  folly  to  the  annual  town  meeting.    The  compensation  of  the  directors  shall 

he  fixed  annually  by  the  town. 

^'"The  special  provisions  relating  to  incorporated  school  districts  and  school 
™tricts  in  unorganized  towns  and  gores  "  are  not  included  in  this  digest. 
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Toum  superintendent. — The  board  of  school  directors  Bhall,  on  or  before  the  1 1 
day  of  April  of  each  year,  appoint  a  town  anperintendent  of  schools,  whoee  ooza 
pensatiou  they  shall  fix.  His  duty  shall  be  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  at  leckJS' 
once  each  term,  and  oftener  if  the  school  board  so  directs.  He  shall  observe,  'wl&^n 
visiting  a  school,  the  condition  of  the  bnildings  and  gronnds,  the  nnmber  of  tfc< 
scholastic  appliances,  maps,  text-books,  etc. ,  and  make  suggestions  to  the  board.  ^Zc 
may  dismiss  any  incompetent  teacher.  In  towns  having  a  graded  school  distri  crt 
nnder  special  act,  the  town  and  the  special  district  may  unite  in  the  election  of  a 
town  superintendent.  Any  two  or  more  towns,  the  agg^regate  number  of  schools 
in  all  of  which  is  not  more  than  60  nor  fewer  than  30,  may,  by  vote  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  several  towns,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  the  directors  of  the  several  towns  forming  a  joint  committee  fox 
the  election  oi  the  superintendent  and  determining  the  proportion  of  his  salary  -to 
be  paid  by  each  town. 

Truant  officers. — The  selectmen  of  each  town  and  the  mayor  of  each  city  shall 
annually  appoint  two  truant  officers,  or,  in  case  of  failore  to  appoint,  the  constab- 
bles,  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  or  policemen  shall  act  as  truant  officers.    The  traaxxf; 
officer,  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  or  other  anthorized  person  , 
may  arrest,  and  upon  the  written  application  of  three  voters  in  the  town  ahaJl 
arrest,  a  child  who  is  illegally  absent  from  school.    Any  person  charged  with  tbe 
duty  of  arresting  truants  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  jwrf orm  the  duty  impoaed 
by  law  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100.    All  persons  acting  as  truant  officers 
shall  be  paid  ^  a  day  for  time  actually  spent,  unless  otherwise  provided.    On  com- 
plaint of  a  teacher  to  a  school  director  the  truant  officer  shall  InqTdre  Into  the 
cause  of  a  pnpU's  absence,  and  if  he  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pupil's  parent, 
guardian,  or  master  has  violated  the  laws  regarding  attendance,  the  truant  offlcex- 
shall  immediately  make  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of  Uie  mnziio- 
ipal  court,  who  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  have  the  parent,  guardian,  or  master 
brought  before  him. 

2.  Teaohebs. 

AppointmetU,  qualifications,  and  ditties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings, 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — 'No  xterson  shall  teach  a  public  school 
witnout  having  a  certificate  or  a  permit,  and  a  contract  for  teaching  shall  he  void 
if  the  teacher  does  not  obtain  a  certificate  before  opening  schooL  But  this  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  to  tbe  principal  teacher  of  the  highest  department  of  a  g^-aded 
school.  No  certificate  will  be  granted  to  a  person  not  17  years  of  age.  A  certiG- 
cate  of  graduation  from  tbe  lower  course  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  shall 
be  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  five  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  and  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  higher  course,  for  ten  years.  A 
graduate  of  the  lower  course,  after  one  hundred  weete  of  successful  teaching,  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  higher  course.  A  person  hav- 
ing a  ten  years'  certificate  and  having  taught  two  hundred  weeks  under  it  may,  hy 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  State«uperintendent  and  the  counly  examiner  of  teach- 
ers, be  g^ven  a  certificate  entitling  the  recipient  to  teach  until  revoked  by  like  con- 
current action.  The  examiner  may  also  grant  certificates  to  the  g^itdnates  of  other 
normal  schools  which  in  his  own  county  are  of  equal  power  vrith  those  granted 
graduates  of  the  State  normal  schooL 

The  State  superintendent  shall  prepare  printed  questions  for  examination  and 
blanks  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  examiners.  He 
shall  also  fix  the  standard  which  shall  be  reached  in  the  examinations.  The  exam- 
ination shall  be  oral  and  written,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  examiner  or  some 
competent  person  appointed  by  him,  and  should  the  examiner  not  be  able  to  issue 
certificates  seasonably  the  State  sux>erintendent  is  empowered  to  issue  them.  The 
certificates  issued  by  the  examiner  are  of  three  g^rades.  A  certificate  of  the  first 
grade  shall  be  given  only  to  one  who  has  taught  for^  weeks  successfully,  whose 
examination  papers  show  the  applicant  to  have  reached  the  standard  required  by 
the  State  superintendent,  whose  oral  examination  has  been  satisfactory,  and  moral 
character  and  ability  to  govern  good.  Such  certificate  shall  be  a  license  to  teach  for 
five  years  from  its  date  in  any  town  in  the  State.  A  certificate  of  the  second  grade 
shall  be  granted  to  a  candidate  having  taught  twelve  weeks,  passed  an  examination 
in  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  proved  in 
his  papers  that  he  has  filled  the  requirements  of  the  standard  set  by  the  State  super- 
intendent, and  that  he  is  of  good  character  and  capable  of  controlling  a  school.  Sa<^ 
certificate  shall  be  a  license  to  teach  two  years.  A  certificate  of  the  third  grade 
shall  be  a  license  to  teach  for  a  specified  time,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  and  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  examiner,  be  limited  to  the  teaching  of  a  particular  schooL 
One  having  twice  taken  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  and  who  has  taught  at 
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least  twenty-four  weeks,  shall  not  afterwards  be  given  a  certificate  of  that  erade. 
When  the  exigencdes  of  the  case  may  require  it,  the  examiner  may  give  an  applicant 
»  private  examination. 

Duties. — Every  teacher  shall  register  on  the  proper  blanks  the  daily  attendance, 
and  enter  therein  correct  answers  to  the  interrogatories  addressed  to  teachers,  and 
shaU  return  such  register  to  the  derk  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  final  retnm  to 
ha  made  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  March.  If  the  register  is  properly  filled  out 
the  clerk  will  certify  the  same  and  the  teacher  can  obtain  the  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered.  When  a  pupil  is  not  provided  with  the  required  text-books 
other  than  those  famished  by  the  State  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  school  directors, 
who  vrill,  if  the  legal  groardian  fail  to  supply  them,  furnish  the  necessary  books. 
Each  teacher  sbaU  promptly  give  notice  to  the  school  directors  of  cases  of  truancy 
aa  the  part  of  any  pupil  in  his  school. 

Preliminary  training. — The  manual  schools  at  Randolph,  Johnson,  and  Castleton 
are  continneo  until  August,  A.  D.  1900. 

There  shall  be  two  courses  of  study  in  a  normal  school.  Each  course  shall  con- 
tain such  branches  as  the  trustees  and  the  State  superintendent  shall  decide,  but 
no  foreign  lang^nage,  ancient  or  modem,  shall  be  included  therein.  No  study 
or  sabject  not  included  in  the  established  courses  shall  be  taught  in  a  normal  school , 
and  if  these  provisions  have  not  been  complied  with  the  State  superintendent  shall 
withhold  the  certificates  upon  which  the  auditor  of  accounts  is  authorized  to  draw 
his  order  for  the  payment  of  moneys  to  theee  schools.  The  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  a  normal  school  shall  be  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  such  school  and  the 
State  superintendent.  The  examination  for  graduation  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  principal  of  thenormal  school,  and 
a,  practical  teacher  annually  selected  by  the  governor  from  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  the  school  is  located,  wno  shall  receive  $4  a  day  and  his  traveling 
expenses  while  in  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  board  shall  attend  and  assist  at  such 
examination  and  grant  certificates  of  graduation  to  all  who  pass  the  required 
examinatian  in  the  first  course  or  both  courses,  but  may  revoke  said  certificate  on 
cause  shown. 

Each  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  scholarship  in  a  normal  school,  and  a  person 
appointed  to  a  scholarship  may  attend  any  State  normal  school  as  he  may  elect. 
ach  State  normal  school  is  entitled  to  20  scholarships  in  addition  to  the  scholar- 
ships it  may  have  by  reason  of  such  town  scholarships.  The  town  superintendent 
may  aj^oint  to  a  scholarship,  for  the  period  required  to  complete  tne  coarse  of 
study,  any  person  residing  in  the  town  of  good  character,  15  years  of  age  or  more, 
who  declares  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  complete  at  least  one  of  the  courses  in  a  nor- 
mal school  and  to  teach  m  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  two  years  after 
graduation,  and  upon  passing  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  school  such 
person  sbaU  be  entitled  to  its  privil^es.  The  town  superintendent  shall  notify 
the  trustees  of  such  appointment  before  the  first  day  of  the  term  in  which  the 
ai>I>ointment  is  to  take  effect,  and  he  may  recommend  other  persons  to  the  trustees, 
Init  no  town  shall  have  more  than  10  scholarships  during  one  term.  A  scholar- 
ship shall  be  reckoned  at  $12  a  half  term. 

A  graded  school  organized  in  accordance  with  a  special  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly and  situated  in  a  county  in  which  there  is  no  normal  school  may  establish  a 
training-school  departouent  for  preparing  teachers.  The  State  superintendent 
shall  establish  two  courses  of  study  m  such  schools  similar  to  the  courses  in  the 
normal  schools. 

Institutes. — See  under  "Organization  of  system, — State  Superintendent  and 
Fixaminer  of  Teachers." 

The  time,  not  exceeding  four  days,  actually  spent  by  the  teacher  of  a  common 
school  in  attendance  ux)on  a  teachers'  institute  or  State  teachers'  association  dur- 
ing the  time  such  teacher  is  engaged  to  teach  shall  be  considered  as  spent  in 
teaching,  nor  shall  legal  holidays  be  considered  as  days  lost. 

3.  Schools. 

AttcTidance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  term  "legal  pupils"  shall  include  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  .5  to  21  years.  No  child  under  5  years  of  age  shall  be  received  as  a  pupil, 
though  school  directors  may  establish  a  kindergarten  for  such.  Every  person 
having  under  bis  control  a  child  of  good  health  and  sound  mind  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age  shall  cause  it  to  attend  a  pnbUc  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  the 
yaar,  unless  snob  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  educa- 
wm  for  a  like  period  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  study  required  by 
law  to  be  tau^t  in  the  public  schools.    No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be 
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employed  in  a  mill  or  factory  anless  snch  child  shall  have  attended  a  public  school 
twenty  weeks  dnring  the  preceding  year,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  mill  or  factory  a  certificate  showing  snch  attendance,  signed 
by  the  teacher.  No  person  shall  employ  children  nnder  14  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read  and  write,  though  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  those  arta,  during 
the  time  when  the  school  snch  person  should  attend  is  in  session.  Tlie  i>enalt7 
for  violation  of  these  provisions  is  not  fewer  than  |6  nor  more  than  $35,  to  be 
adjudged  by  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  board  of  school  directors  may  use  35  per  cent  or  less  of  the  school  money 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  pupils  to  and  from  school. 

Character  of  instruction. — In  every  town  there  shall  be  kept  for  at  least  Irwenty- 
six  weeks  in  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  by  a  competent  teacher  or 
teachers  of  good  morals,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instmction  of  all 
the  children  who  may  legally  attend  the  public  schools  therein,  and  all  pupils  shall 
be  thoroughly  instiucted  in  good  behavior,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  Eng^lish 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  free-hand  drawing,  the  history  and  the  Consti- 
tatiou  of  the  United  States,  and  in  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  shall 
receive  special  instmction  in  the  geo^aphy,  history,  constitution,  and  principles 
of  the  government  of  Vermont.  Said  school  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  supporting  it  and  may  be  established  at  such  places  and  held  at  snch  times 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
education  and  give  all  the  children  of  the  town  as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  may 
be.  They  may  also  provide  for  the  instmction  of  advanced  pupils  in  the  higher 
branches  of  English  study  in  one  or  more  graded  schools,  if  snch  there  be,  and 
may  Qstablish  central  schools  in  the  town,  and  if  instructed  by  vote  of  the  town 
may  provide  for  the  education  of  advanced  scholars  in  any  graded  or  incorporated 
academy  within  the  limits  of  the  town  and  also  establish  evening  schools  and 
kindergartens.    Vocal  music  may  also  be  taught,  if  allowed  by  vote  of  to-wn. 

Text-books. — ^Any  town  may  purchase  and  hold  text-books  for  use  in  its  schools 
if  it  so  votes  at  a  meeting  warned  for  that  pnrpose.  [A  series  of  text-books  shall 
be  selected  eveiy  five  years  aind  none  other  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools 
(unless  supplied  without  expense  to  pupils)  during  the  interval.  The  publisher 
shall  be  required  to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  to  furnish  for  sale  In  each 
town,  at  a  predetermined  price,  as  many  books  as  may  be  required,  the  persons 
selling  the  books  not  to  charge  for  them  more  than  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
10  per  cent  advance  on  publisher's  contract  price.]  See  also  under  Teachers; 
Duties. 

Buildings. — Towns  shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable  schoolhouses,  and  the 
location,  construction,  and  sale  of  the  same  shall  be  nnder  the  control  of  the  board 
of  school  directors. 

A  person  who  willfully  and  maliciously  injures  or  defaces  a  dwelling  house  or 
other  building  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $30  and  be  Uable  to  the  owner  in  action 
at  law.  A  person  who  carelessly  and  without  malice  injures  or  defaces  any  part 
of  a  building  belonging  to  a  town  or  county  or  the  appurtenances  thereof  of  any 
kind,  including  trees  and  shrubbery,  or  fastens  a  horse  or  other  animal  to  any  sncn 
appurtenance,  or  posts  biUs,  etc.,  whereby  any  defacement  results,  shall  forfeit 
$3  to  the  State. 

Ko  barbed- wire  fence  shall  be  used  to  inclose  school  grounds. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special) . — Taxation. 

United  States  deposit  money. — The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  receive  moneys 
belonging' to  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  with  this  State.  Snch  moneys  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  towns,  organized  or  unorganized,  and  to  ttie  gores  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  according  to  the  last  State  or 
national  census.  The  town  trustees  of  the  public  money  may  loan  the  same  for 
one  year  to  the  town  or  to  private  individuals  at  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent 
When  there  are  no  town  trustees  of  public  funds  the  State  treasurer  acts.  The 
treasurer  of  each  town  shall  give  credit  in  his  account  of  the  school  fund  for  all 
sums  received  by  him  as  income  from  the  town  share  of  the  deposit  money  and  this 
income  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  town;  bat 
if  a  town  has  other  school  funds  the  income  of  which  is  sufficient  to  support 
schools  in  snch  town  for  six  months  of  the  year,  such  town  may  appropriate  the 
income  received  from  its  share  of  such  money  to  any  purpose.  Failure  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  provisions  makes  the  town  liaWe  to  the  county  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  double  the  interest  on  such  moneys,  and  the  grand  jury  shall  inquire 
into  the  management  and  disposition  of  this  nmd. 
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Toicn  school  fund. — The  selectmen  of  a  town  shall  have  charge  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  sach  town  appropriated  as  a  fnnd  to  the  nse  of  schools  unless 
atiierwise  provided  by  law  or  the  donor.  They  shall  lease  lands  and  loan  moneys 
on  annual  or  semiannnal  interest  secured  by  real  estate. 

Taxation. — A  tax  of  5  cents  on  the  dollar  shall  be  annually  assessed  on  the  list' 
of  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  treasurer  shall  annually  apportion  to  the  several  towns  and 
dtieg  and  unorganized  districts  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  according  to  the  number 
of  legal  schools  maintained  during  tLe  preceding  school  year. 

The  school  directors  of  each  town  shall  annually,  in  writing,  recommend  to  the 
telecteient  of  their  town  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
nid  selectmen  shall  annually  appropriate  for  such  purpose  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-half  nor  less  than  one-finh  of  the  ^rand  list  of  such  town,  and  shall  assess  a 
tu  annually  to  defray  such  appropriations.  Any  town  by  special  vote  may  raise 
a  larger  sum  for  school  pnrpoees. 

MASaA-CHUSETTS. 

1.  OnaANIZATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

State  board  of  edueation. — Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edveatton. — Agents  of 
the  State  board  of  education. — Commissioners  of  the  State  school  fund. — Toum 
tdwol  committee. — Toum  superintendent. — TYuant  officer. 

State  board  of  edueation. — The  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  governor 
Md  lieutenant  governor,  and  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  each  to  hold  office  eight  years  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  and  one  to  retire  each  year  in  the  order  of  appointment;  and  the 
ROTemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the 
board.  The  board  may  take  and  hold,  in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth,  any  grant 
or  devise  of  lands,  and  any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  prop- 
erty, made  to  it  for  educational  pmrposes;  and  shall  forthwith  x)ay  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  safe  keeping  and  investment,  all  money  and 
otter  personal  property  so  received.  It  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  registers  and 
hianks  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  shall  annually  report  to  the  general  court  con- 
cerning the  statistical  information  it  has  received  with  an  abstract  thereof,  and 
its  own  doings,  with  observations  and  suggestions  as  experience  and  reflection 
nay  dictate.  It  has  general  management  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  the 
bou^ng  houses  attached  thereto. 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  education. — The  board  may  apixjint  its  own  secretary, 
who,  under  its  direction ,  shall  make  the  abstract  of  school  returns  required  by  law ; 
collect  information  respecting  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools 
and  other  means  of  education,  including  all  incorporated  institutions  an  institu- 
tions aided  by  the  Commonwealth;  diffuse  throughout  the  Commonwealth  infor- 
mation concerning  the  best  system  of  studies  and  the  best  method  of  instruction 
for  the  young ;  suggest  to  the  board  and  to  the  general  court  improvements  in  the 
present  system  of  public  schools;  visit,  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  dif- 
lerentparts  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  and  guiding  public 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  practical  interests  of  education;  collect  in  bis  office  such 
Khoolbooks,  apparatus,  maps,  and  charts  as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the 
Commonwealth;'  receive  and  arrange  in  his  office  the  reports  and  returns  of  the 
"chool  committees;  receive,  preserve,  or  distribute  the  State  documents  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public-school  system:  give  sufficient  notice  of  and  attend  such  meet- 
mgs  of  teachers  of  public"  schools,  of  members  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
"everal  towns,  and  of  friends  of  education  generally  in  any  county  as  may  vol- 
Bntarily  assemble  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  board,  devoting  him- 
«lf  at  such  meetings  to  the  object  of  collecting  information  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of 
tteir  office  by  members  of  the  school  committees  of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
tl»  circumstances  of  the  several  school  districts  in  regard  to  teachers,  pupils, 

'This  "grand  list "  of  Vermont  is  made  up  of  the  polls  and  one  per  cent  of  the 
Wesaed  value  of  real  and  personal  property.  Five  per  cent  of  this  "  grand  list" 
■  taken  as  related  in  the  text. 

'By  act  of  April  11,  1894,  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  establish  an 
ww^tional  mnseom,  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  which  $1,600  is  annually 
pantel 
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books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  education,  with  a  view  to  enabling  him  to  fur- 
nish all  information  desired  for  the  report  of  the  board;  and  send  the  blank  forms 
of  inquiry,  the  school  registers,  the  annual  report  of  the  board,  and  his  o-wn 
annual  report,  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  they  are  ready  for  distribution. 

His  salary  shall  be  $3,000  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  of  $400  for  traveling 
expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fond;  the  incidental  and  other  necessary 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Agents  of  board  of  education. — The  iJoard  may  appoint  one  or  more  suitable 
agents  to  visit  cities  and  towns  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  to 
confer  with  teachers  and  committees,  to  lecture  upon  subjects  connected  -with 
education,  and  in  general  to  give  and  receive  information  upon  such  subjects  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  secretary  mi^ht  do  if  he  were  present. 

Commissioners  of  the  fund. — See  Finances,  permanent  or  special  funds. 

Superintendent  of  public  schools. — A  city  by  ordinance,  audita  town  by  vote,  may 
require  the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  who,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have  the  care  and  sui)ervision  of 
the  public  schools;  or  the  school  committee  of  any  city  without  such  ordinance 
may  appoint  a  8ni>erintendent  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board;  the  compen- 
sation of  the  superintendent  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.50  for  each  day  of  actual 
service,  and  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  committee,  and,  in  cities  without 
such  ordinance,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board;  in  every  city  in  which  such 
ordinance  is  in  force  or  in  which  a  superintendent  is  apjwinted,  and  in  every  town 
in  which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  and  which  does  not  provide  otherwise  by 
vote,  the  school  committee  shall  receive  no  compensation. 

Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote  of  each,  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  therein,  who  shall  perform  m  ^ch 
town  the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  Such  superintendent  shall  be  annually 
appointed  bjr  a  joint  committee  composed  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
school  committee  of  each  of  the  towns  in  said  district,  who  shall  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  service  to  be  performed  by  him  in  each  town,  and  shall  fix  his 
salary  and  apportion  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  severtj  towns,  and  cer- 
tify such  amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town.  Said  joint  committee  shall,  for 
said  purposes,  be  held  to  be  the  agents  of  each  town  composing  such  district. 

Or  any  two  or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed 
$3,500,0<X),  and  the  aggregate  number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  is  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  25,  may,  by  vote  of  the  several  towns,  unite  for  the  purjKJse  of  the 
employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

when  such  a  union  has  been  effected,  the  school  committees  of  the  towns  com- 
prising the  union  shall  form  a  joint  committee,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
said  joint  committee  shall  be  held  to  be  the  agents  of  each  town  comprising  the 
union.  Said  committee  shall  meet  annually  in  joint  convention  in  the  month  of 
April  at  a  day  and  place  agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 
several  towns  comprising  uie  union,  and  shall  organize  by  the  choice  of  a  chair- 
man and  secretary.  They  shall  choose  by  ballot  a  superintendent  of  schools;  deter- 
mine the  relative  amount  of  service  to  be  performed  by  him  in  each  town;  fix  his 
salary,  and  apportion  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns,  and  cer- 
tify such  amount  to  the  treasurer  of  each  town.  When  such  a  union  has  been 
effected,  it  shall  not  be  dissolved  because  any  one  of  the  towns  shall  have  increased 
its  valuation  so  that  it  exceeds  $2,500,000,  nor  because  the  number  of  schools  shall 
have  increased  beyond  the  number  of  60  or  decreased  below  the  number  of  25,  nor 
for  any  reason  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  formation  of  such 
union,  except  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  constituting  the  union. 

Whenever  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  joint  committee  shall  certify  to 
the  State  auditor,  under  oath,  that  a  union  has  been  effected  as  herein  provided, 
that  the  towns,  in  addition  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  of  the  total  sum 
paid  or  to  the  sum  paid  j)er  chUd  by  the  several  towns  for  schools  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding,  unitedly  have  raised  by  taxation  and  appropriated  a  sum  not 
less  than  $750  for  the  support  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  employed  for  one  year, 
a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $1,250,  $750  of  which  amount  shaU  be  paid  for  the  salary  of  such  superin- 
tendent, and  the  remaining  $500  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  appropriated  and  expended  for  a  superintendent  in  the  towns  form- 
ing such  district  for  the  year  next  preceding,  which  amount  shall  be  jmid  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  within  such  district. 

Toum  school  committee. — Every  town  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a 
meeting  appointed  and  notified  by  the  selectmen  for  the  purpose  and  held  in  the 
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asme  month  in  which  tiie  annnal  meeting  occnrs,  choose  by  -written  ballots  a 
school  committee,  which  shall  hare  the  {general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all 
the  paUic  schools  in  the  town,  and  where  there  is  no  superintendent  sh^l  visit 
each  school  during  the  first  week  of  its  opening  and  once  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  its  session,  and  also,  without  notice  to  the  teacher,  once  during  each 
month.  Said  committee  shall  consist  of  an^  number  of  persons  divisible  by  three 
which  said  town  has  decided  to  elect,  one-third  thereof  to  be  elected  annuallv,  and 
to  continue  in  office  three  years.  Ko  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  to 
serve  upon  a  school  committee  by  reason  of  sex.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or,  in  case  of  all  the  committeemen  refusing 
to  serve,  by  the  selectmen  alone.  If  a  town  fails  or  neglects  to  choose  such  com- 
mittee, an  election  at  a  subsequent  meeting  shall  be  valid. 

[By  this  sectioii  the  school  committee  have  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  the  schools,  as  the  chief  justice  of  the  Commonwealth  remarked  from  the  bench 
npon  a  question  regarding  a  sufficient  number  of  schools:  "  There  being  no  specific 
direction  how  schools  shall  be  organized,  how  many  schools  kept,  what  shall  be 
the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  schools,  the  age  at  which  children  may 
enter,  the  age  to  which  they  may  continue — these  must  all  be  regulated  by  the 
committee,  under  their  power  of  general  superintendence."] 

Each  member  of  the  school  committee  in  cities  shall  be  paid  $1  a  day  and  in 
towns  $3.50  a  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  dischargmg  the  duties  of  the 
ofBce,  together  with  such  additional  compensation  as  the  city  or  town  may  allow, 
except  that,  unless  otherwise  provided,  in  cities  and  towns  employing  a  superin- 
tendent, the  school  committee  shall  receive  no  compensation.  Towns  uniting^  in 
employing  a  sai>erintendent  under  the  act  allowing  two  or  more  towns  having 
each  property  valued  at  not  more  than  $3,500,000,  and  having  not  more  than  50 
or  fewer  than  30  schools,  to  unite,  are  exempted  from  the  provision  regarding  the 
pay  of  school  committeemen. 

Truant  ojjicera. — The  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons  to  be  desig^nated  "truant  officers." 
who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under 
the  by-laws  regarding  truancy,  and  shall  alone  be  authorized  in  case  of  violation 
thereof  to  make  complaint  and  carry  into  execution  the  judgment  thereon,  and 
who  may  serve  all  legal  processes  issued  b^  the  courts  in  pursuance  of  such  by- 
laws, but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  fees  for  serving  such  processes.  They  may  appre- 
hend and  take  to  school  without  warrant  all  truants  found  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  or  pnblic  places. 

2.  Teachebs. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  dttties. — The  school  committee  shall  select  and 
contract  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  shall  require  full  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  g^ood  moral  character  of  all  teachers  who  may  be  employed,  and 
shall  ascertain  by  personal  examination  their  qualifications  for  teaching  and  their 
capacity  to  govern  schools.  The  diplomas  granted  by  the  State  normal  schools 
msY  be  accepted  by  the  school  committees  in  lieu  of  the  examination. 

The  State  Doard  of  education  shall  cause  to  be  held,  at  such  convenient  times 
and  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  public  examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  examinations  shall  test  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  abilities  of 
candidates,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
board  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  Due  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  examinations  shall  be  given  in  such  public  manner  as  the  board 
may  determine.  A  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  to  all  candidates  who 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  such  branches  as  are  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  and  who  in  other  respects  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  board,  such  cer- 
tificate to  be  either  probationary  or  permanent  and  to  indicate  the  grade  of  school 
for  which  the  person  n»ned  m  the  certificate  is  qualified  to  teach.  A  list  of 
approved  candidates  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and 
copies  of  the  same,  with  such  information  as  may  be  desired,  shall  be  sent  to 
school  committees  upon  their  request  The  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  in  lien  of  the  i>ersonaI  examina- 
tion required  by  the  public  statute.  A  sum  not  exceeding  $500  may  be  annually 
expended  for  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Every  teacher  of  a  school  shall,  before  he  opens  such  school,  obtain  from  the 
icho<A  committee  a  certificate  in  duplicate  of  his  qualifications,  one  of  which  he 
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shall  deposit  with  the  selectmen  before  he  receives  any  portion  of  his  par.  He 
shall  faithfully  keep  the  re^sters  famished  and  make  one  retam  thereof  to  the 
school  committee,  or  to  one  designated  by  them,  under  penalty  of  having  a  portion 
of  his  pay  withheld.  [His  authority  over  his  pupils  while  uix>n  the  premises  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  parent  ;  but  while  the  pupu  is  coming  to  school  or  depart- 
ing thence  homeward  the  teacher  may  or  may  not  assume  authority.] 

Preliminary  training. — [The  board  of  education  by  vote  May  6,  1880,  stated  the 
design  of  the  normal  schools  to  be  as  follows:  The  design  of  the  normal  schools 
is  strictly  professional;  that  is,  to  prepare  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils 
for  the  work  of  organizing,  govemmg,  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  those  brancnes,  of  right  mental  training.  The  time  of  one  course 
extends  through  a  period  of  two  years,  of  the  other  through  a  jjeriod  of  four  years, 
and  is  divided  into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  lees  than 
five  days  each  week.] 

Institutes  and  meetings. — When  the  board  of  education  is  satisfied  that  50  teach- 
ers of  public  schools  desire  to  unite  in  forming  a  teachers'  institute,  it  shall,  by  a 
committee  or  by  its  secretary,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability,  by  such  person  as  it  may- 
delegate,  apppoint  and  give  notice  of  a  time  and  place  for  such  meeting  and  make 
suitable  arrangements  therefor.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  and  charp^es 
and  to  procure  teachers  and  lecturers  for  such  institutes,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$3,000  may  annuallybe  paid  out  of  that  half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  not 
apportioned  for  distribution  to  cities  and  towns.  The  board  may  determine  the 
length  of  time  during  which  a  teachers'  institute  shall  remain  in  session  and  what 
portion,  not  exceeding  $350,  of  the  sum  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  shall 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  institute. 

■Wnen  a  county  association  of  teachers  and  others  holds' an  annual  meeting  of 
not  less  than  one  day  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  public 
schools,  it  shall  receive  $35  from  the  Commonwealth  upon  filing  with  the  governor 
a  certificate,  under  oath,  from  its  president  and  secretary  that  a  meeting  has  been 
so  held. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  there  shall  annually  be 
allowed  and  paid,  out  of  that  half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  not  apportioned 
for  distribution  to  cities  and  towns,  to  the  president  or  treasurer  of  the  Massachn- 
setts  Teachers'  Association  |800,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  said  association. 

8.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance.— For  transportation  of  pupils  see  Finances,  Taxation. 

Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
years,  and  in  every  city  and  town  where  opportunity  is  furnished,  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  public  schools,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use 
of  tools  or  m  manual  training,  or  for  industrial  education  in  any  form,  a  chUd 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years,  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  some 
public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance 
shall  continue  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  if  the  schools  are  kept 
open  for  that  length  of  time,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences 
not  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  committee.  Such  period 
of  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first  month  of  the  fall  term  of  school,  and  for 
each  five  days'  absence  of  any  such  child  thereafter,  in  excess  of  the  above  allow- 
ance, before  the  completion  of  the  required  annualattendanceof  thirty  weeks,  the 
person  having  such  child  under  his  control  shall,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  school 
committee  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such 
city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20,  but  if  such  child  om  attended  for  a  like 
period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city 
or  town,  or  if  such  child  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in 
the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  pubhc  schools,  or  has 
already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexpedient  or  impracticable,  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school  committees  shall  approve  apri- 
vate  school  only  when  the  teaching  in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  teaching  equals  in  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality,  and  that 
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equal  progress  is  made  by  the  pnpils  therein,  in  the  studies  required  by  law,  with 
mat  made  daring  the  same  time  in  the  public  schools;  but  they  shall  not  refuse  to 
approve  a  private  schooi  on  account  of  the  religious  teaching  therein. 

All  cfailoren  within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public  schools  in  the 
place  in  which  they  have  their  le^l  residence,  subject  to  the  reg^ulations  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  school  committee  shall  determine  the  number  and  qu^inca- 
tjons  of  the  scholars  to  be  admitted  to  the  high  school.  Children  living  remote 
from  any  public  school  in  the  town  in  which  mej  reside  may  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  public  schools  in  any  adjoining  town  under  such  regulations  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  school  conunittee  of  the  said  towns  a^ee  upon  and  prescribe;  and 
tile  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  such  children  reside  shall  pay  the  sum 
agreed  upon  out  of  the  appropriations  of  money  raised  in  said  towns  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

Any  minor  tinder  guardianship,  whoee  father  has  died,  may  attend  the  public 
achools  of  the  city  or  town  of  which  his  guardian  is  an  inhabitant. 

Children  may,  the  consent  of  the  school  committee  being  first  obtained,  attend 
schools  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  their  parents  or  guardians 
reside;  but  When  a  child  resides  in  a  city  or  town  different  from  that  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  school  there, 
tiie  parent  or  gnardian  of  such  child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  such  city  or  town  for 
tuition  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  expense  per  scholar  for  the  period  during  which 
&e  child  so  attends. 

The  school  conunittee  shall  not  allow  a  child  who  has  not  been  duly  vaccinated, 
unless  an  unfit  subject  for  inoculation,  to  be  admitted  to  or  connected  with  the 
public  schools. 

The  school  committees  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend  the  public  schools 
while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  sucn  pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death, 
recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person;  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such  house- 
hold shall  be  required  to  present,  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  pupil  desires  to 
attend,  a  certifi.cate,  from  the  attending  physician  or  board  of  health,  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admission  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulation. 

N'o  person  shall  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  the  race,  color, 
or  religious  opinion  of  the  applicant  or  scholar. 

Every  member  of  the  school  committee  under  whose  direction  a  child  is  excluded 
from  tne  public  school,  and  every  teacher  of  such  school  from  which  a  child  is 
excluded,  shall,  on  application  by  the  parent  or  g^nardian  of  such  child,  state  in 
writing  the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  exclusion. 

A  child  nua'wfally  excluded  from  a  public  school  may  recover  damages  therefor 
in  an  action  of  tort,  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  such  child  by  bis  guardian  or 
next  friend,  against  the  citj  or  town  by  which  such  school  is  supported. 

The  plaintiff  in  such  action  may,  by  filing  interrogatories  for  discovery,  exam- 
ine any  member  of  the  school  committee,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  defendant 
dtyor  town,  as  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  suit. 

Whenever  a  truant  school  has  been  established  for  any  county  it  shall  be  the 
place  of  confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  for  all  truants  within  the  cities  or 
towns  of  said  county,  unless  said  cities  or  towns  have  made  other  provision  there- 
for; and  police,  dismct,  or  municipal  courts,  trial  justices,  and  probate  courts 
sh^  have  j-orisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the  offenses  descrilied 
in  this  act;  and  may  commit  truants  to  such  truant  school  or  union  truant  school 
as  may  be  eetablisned  for  their  respective  counties  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

If  three  or  more  towns  in  any  county  so  require,  the  county  commissioners  shall 
establish  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  at  a  convenient  place  therein  other  than 
tile  jail  or  house  of  correction,  a  truant  school  for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and 
instruction  of  minor  children  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  sections  19  and  31 
of  this  act  and  all  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto;  and  shall 
make  suitable  provisions  for  the  government  and  control,  and  for  the  appoint- 
n»«nt  of  proper  teachers  and  officers  thereof.  But  the  county  commissioners  of 
two,  three,  or  four  contiguous  counties  may,  and  if  three  or  more  cities  or  towns 
in  each  of  such  counties  ret^uire,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  establish 
for  Bald  counties  at  a  convement  place  therein  a  union  truant  school,  to  be  organ- 
ited  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners  of  said  counties, 
in  the  manner  provided  for  the  government  and  control  of  county  truant  schools 
^ooontv' commissioners;  and  any  county  so  uniting  with  anotber*county  or  coun- 
tlw  in  ide  snpport  of  a  union  truant  school  shall  not  be  required  to  support  a 
tmant  school  of  its  own. 

A  town  may  assign  any  such  truant  school,  or,  with  the  assent  of  the  State 
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board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  the  State  primary  school,  as  the  place  of  confinement, 
discipline,  and  instmction  of  children  so  convicted;  and  shall  pay  for  their  snp- 
port  such  sum,  not  exceeding  $3  a  week  for  each  chUd,  as  the  county  oommissioneis 
or  the  trustees  of  the  State  primary  and  reform  schools  r6Bi)ectirely  shall  determine. 

Children  so  committed  may,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  amendment  or  other 
sufficient  cause,  be  discharged  from  the  State  primary  school  by  said  State  board, 
and  from  other  places  of  confinement  by  the  judge  or  justice  who  committed 
them. 

Each  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning 
habitual  truants,  and  children  between  7  and  15  years  of  age  who  may  be  found 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  therein,  havmg  no  lawful  occupa- 
tion or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  such 
children  as  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  public 
schools;  and  shall  make  such  by-laws  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
such  children  and  to  the  good  order  of  such  town;  and  shall  provide  suitable 
places  for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Any  minor  convicted,  under  a  by-law  made  under  a  provision  of  this  act,  of  being 
an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  a  city 
or  town,  having  no  lawful  employment  or  business,  not  attendmg  school  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  or  of  persistently  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  shall  be  committed  to  any  institution  of  instruction  or  suitable 
situation  provided  for  the  purpose,  under  the  authority  of  said  section  or  by-law, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Whoever,  after  notice  from  a  truant  ofQcer  to  refrain  from  so  doing,  offers  a 
reward  for  services  to  any  child,  in  consequence  of  which  reward  such  child  is 
induced  unlawfully  to  absent  himself  from  school,  or  whoever,  after  notice  as 
aforesaid,  in  any  manner  entices  or  induces  any  child  to  truancy,  or  whoever  know- 
ingly employs  or  harbors  any  truant  or  unlawful  absentee  from  school,  shall  for- 
feit not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  said  offense  occurs,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint. 

The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  in  any  county  or  coanties  where  a 
union  or  county  truant  school  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  established  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court  making  the  original  commitment  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  county  commissioners  or  the  county  in  which  such  truant  school 
is  established,  cause  all  persons  confined  in  the  truant  or  farm  school  in  such  city 
or  town,  when  such  farm  school  is  a  truant  school,  to  be  removed  to  such  union 
or  county  truant  school  to  complete  the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted, subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  law  as  to  release  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  term. 

The  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  shall  annnally  report  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education  whether  their  respective  towns  have  made  the 
provisions  required  by  law  relating  to  truants  and  absentees  from  school. 

Each  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  shall, 
make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  by  reason  of  orphanage  or  of  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other 
vice  of  parents  are  suffered  to  grow  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and 
education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives;  and 
may  also  make  all  such  by-laws  respecting  such  children  as  ^all  be  deemed  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  good  order  of  the  town. 

The  selectmen  of  towns  containing  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  of  other  towns 
accepting  the  provisions  of  sections  25  to  28,  inclusive,  of  tiiis  act,  shall  appoint 
suitable  persons  to  make  complaints  of  violations  of  by-laws  adopted  under  the 
preceding  section;  and  the  person  so  appointed  and  the  officers  and  duly  appointed 
agents  oi  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
shall  alone  be  authorized  to  make  such  complaints  and  to  carry  into  execution  the 
judgments  thereon;  and  the  persons  so  appomted  shall  alone  be  authorized  to  make 
complaints  under  the  following  section. 

A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  a  police,  district,  or  municipal  court,  or  a 
trial  justice,  upon  proof  that  any  child  under  16  years  of  age,  by  reason  of  orphan- 
age, or  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  parents,  is  growing  up 
without  salutary  parental  control  and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing 
such  child  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  may  order  such  child  to  such  institution 
of  instruction  or  other  place  assigned  for  the  purpose  as  may  be  provided  imder 
this  act  by  the  town  in  which  such  child  resides,  to  be  there  kept,  educated,  and 
cared  for  for  a  term  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of  21  years  for  boys  or  18 
years  for  girls. 

When  the  parents  of  a  child  committed  under  the  preceding  section  have 
reformed  and  are  leading  orderly  and  industrious  lives,  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
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exercise  s&latary  parental  control  over  such  child  and  to  provide  him  with  proper 
edacation  and  employment,  or  when,  said  parents  being  dead,  any  person  of^ra 
to  make  snch  suitable  provision  for  the  care,  nurture,  and  education  of  such  child 
as  will  condace  to  the  public  welfare,  and  will  give  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  same  satisfactory  to  the  directors,  trustees,  overseers,  or  other  board  having 
charge  of  the  institution  to  which  such  child  is  committed,  they  may  discharge 
him  to  the  parents  or  such  other  person. 

No  child  under  13  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any 
indoor  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable, 
dnring  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides 
are  in  session,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  dnring  snch  hours  unless  dxu-- 
in^  the  year  neit  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least 
thirty  weeks,  as  required  by  law. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  before  the  hour 
of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  m  the  evening.  No  such 
child  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment, 
except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
resides,  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on 
file  a  certificate  and  employment  ticket  for  sach  child,  as  prescribed  by  a  section 
of  this  act;  and  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor  work  performed 
forwages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours  when 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  are  in  session,  unless  as  s^oresaid,  or  shall 
be  employed  in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding snch  employment  he  attended  school  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  as  required 
by  law:  Provided,  The  public  schools  are  in  session  that  number  of  weeks,  which 
time  may  be  divided,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  school  terms  will  allow,  into 
three  terms  of  ten  consecutive  weeks  each;  and  snch  employment  shall  not  con- 
tinue in  any  case  beyond  the  time  when  snch  certificate  expiree. 

No  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures 
and  keeps  on  file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by  the  following 
section,  and  also  keeps  on  file  a  full  and  complete  list  of  such  children  employed 
therein. 

The  certificate  of  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  not  be  signed  until  he  pre- 
sents to  the  person  authorized  to  sign  the  same  an  employment  ticket  as  herein- 
after prescribed,  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  The  certificate  and  the  employment 
ticket  shsdl  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  forms,  respectively, 
and  the  blanks  therein  shall  be  filled  out  and  signed  as  indicated  by  the  words  in 
brackets: 

EMPLOYMENT  TICKET,  LAWS  OP  1894. 

When  [name  of  childj ,  height  [feet  and  inches] ,  complexion  [fair  or  dark] ,  hair 
[color],  presents  a  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ  [him  or  her]. 

[^gnatnre  of  intending  employer  or  agent.] 
[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

AOE  AND  SCHOOLIKO  CERTIFICATE,  LAWS  OP  18M. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  or  guardian]  of  [name  of  child] ,  and 
that  [he  or  she]  was  bom  at  [name  of  town  or  city] ,  in  the  county  of  [name  of 
county,  if  known] ,  and  State  [or  country]  of  [name] ,  on  the  [day  and  year  of  birth] , 
and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

[Signature  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  of  person  signing] 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  ner]  signed  is  true  to  the 
best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certifi- 
cate of  [name  of  child] ,  height  [feet  and  inches] ,  complexion  [fair  or  dark] ,  hair 
[color],  naving  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  age  tnerein 
certified. 

{Signature  of  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  ofBcial  character  or  authority.] 
Town  or  city  and  date.] 
n  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  under  14  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows, 
after  the  word  "ceriified": 

And  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  sight  and  can  write  legibly 
ample  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that  [he  or  she]  has  attended  the 
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[name}  public  [or  private]  day  school  according  to  law  for  [nvunber  of  weeks, 
which  must  be  at  least  thirty]  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  this  date, 
and  that  the  last  thirty  weeks  of  such  attendance  began  [date] .  This  certificate 
expires  [date  one  year  later  than  the  above  date] . 

[Signature  of  the  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official  character  or  authority.] 

If  the  attendance  nas  been  at  a  private  school,  there  most  be  added  also  the  ^g- 
nature  of  a  teacher  of  such  school,  followed  by  words  certifying  to  Bchool  attend- 
ance.    [Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  a  child  can  not  read  and  write,  as  above  stated,  the  following  may  be 
substituted  for  the  clause  beginning  ' '  and  I  hereby  certify  "  through  to  and  inclnd- 
ing  the  word  "language":  "And  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  a  r^nlar 
attendant  at  the  [name]  public  evening  school ";  but  in  such  ctise  the  certificate 
shall  only  continue  in  force  for  as  long  a  time  as  attendance  of  such  child  at  such 
evening  school  is  indorsed  weekly  during  the  session  of  such  evening  school,  not 
exceedmg  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  minus  twenty  weeks,  in  place  of 
attendance  at  day  school  as  now  provided  by  law,  with  a  statement  from  a  teacher 
thereof  certifying  that  his  attendance  continues  regular.  If  attendance  has  been 
at  a  half-time  school,  forty  weeks  of  such  attendance  must  be  certified  to  instead 
of  thirty.  The  foregoing  certificate  must  be  filled  out  in  duplicate  and  one  copy 
thereof  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter 
may  be  printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee  or 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  following  words  shall  appear  on  all  age  and  schooling  certificates  after  the 
name  of  the  town  or  city  and  date:  "  This  certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  drawn,  and  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [be  or  she] 
leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same." 

In  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of  schools,  said  certificate  shall  be 
signed  only  by  such  superintendent  or  by  some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing; 
in  other  cities  and  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  or  members  of  the 
school  committee  authorized  by  vote  thereof:  Provided,  hovxver,  that  no  member 
of  a  school  committee,  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  authority 
to  sign  such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employ- 
ment, or  the  employment  of  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  of  a  corporation 
of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  employee.  The  person  signing  the  certificate  shall 
have  authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  therefor;  such  oath  may  also  be  administered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  certificate  as  to  the  birthplace  and  age  of  the  child  shall  be  signed  by  his 
father,  if  living  and  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or  town;  if  not,  by  his  mother; 
or  if  his  mother  is  not  Uving,  or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or 
town,  by  his  guardian;  if  a  child  has  no  father,  mother,  or  guardian  living  in  the 
same  city  or  town  his  own  signature  to  the  certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the 
person  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  since  reaching 
the  age  of  13  years  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  14  unless  or  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to  law  in  such  city  or 
town  tor  at  least  thirty  weeks  since  reaching  the  age  of  13,  unless  such  child  can 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  or  is 
exempt  by  law  from  such  attendance.  Before  signing  the  approval  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  age  of  a  child  the  person  authorized  to  sign  the  same  shall  refer  to  the  last 
school  census  taken  under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  chapter  46  of  the  public 
statutes,  and  if  the  name  of  such  child  is  found  therein  and  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  his  age  as  given  therein  and  as  given  bv  his  parent  or  guardian 
in  the  certificate,  allowing  for  lapse  of  time,  or  if  such  child  plainlv  appears  to  be 
of  materially  less  age  than  that  so  given,  then  such  certificate  shall  not  be  signed 
until  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  of  baptism  of  such  child,  or  a  copy  of 
the  register  of  its  birth  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  has  been  produced,  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence  furnished  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Any  corporation  or  employer  holding  any  age  or  schoohng  certificate  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  person  in  wnose  behalf  it  has  been  drawn  when  such  person  shall 
leave  the  employ  of  such  corporation  or  employer. 

The  truant  officers  may,  when  so  authorized  and  required  by  a  vote  of  the  school 
committee,  visit  the  factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  establishments  in  their 
several  cities  and  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any  children  under  the  age  of  14 
are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  report 
any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  police  or  the  insjjector  of  factories  for  the  district.  The  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories and  the  truant  officers,  when  authorized  as  aforesaid,  may  demand  the  names 
of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops,  and 
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mercantile  estsbliahments,  and  may  require  that  the  certificatee  and  lists  of  such 

dnldien  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  prodnced  for  their  inspection.  Snch 
troant  officers  shall  inquire  into  the  employment,  otherwise  than  in  snch  factories, 
workshops,  and  mercantile  establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  14  years, 
during  the  hours  'when  the  public  schools  are  in  eeesion,  and  may  require  that  the 
aforesaid  certificates  of  all  children  under  10  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection, 
•nd  any  such  ofBcer  or  any  inspector  of  factories  may  bring  a  prosecution  against 
a  person  or  cori>oration  emploving  any  such  child,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid, 
dnrisg  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  if  snch  employment  stiU  continues  for  one  week  after  written  notice 
from  such  officer  or  inspector  that  such  prosecution  will  be  brought,  or  if  more 
than  one  such  written  notice,  whether  relating  to  the  same  child  or  to  any  other 
child,  has  been  eiven  to  such  employer  by  a  truant  ot&cer  or  inspector  of  factories 
at  any  time  within  one  year. 

No  person  shall  employ  or  permit  to  be  employed  a  minor  under  14  years  of  age, 
or  over,  who  can  not  read  and  write  in  the  Englidi  language,  and  who  resides  in  a 
dty  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein  public  evemng  schools  are  maintained, 
and  is  not  a  r^ular  attendant  of  a  day  school,  or  has  not  attained  an  attendance 
of  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school. 

Whenever  it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  who  would  be  debarred  from 
emplo^ent  under  a  section  of  this  act  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family 
to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school  committee  of  said 
city  or  town  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  issue  a  permit  authorizing 
the  employment  of  snch  minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  minor  makes  application  to  said  school  committee,  or  some  per- 
son duly  authorized  by  said  committee,  for  such  a  permit  before  the  opening  of 
the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school  of  said  city  or  town;  and  the  provisions 
of  said  section  shall  not  appl^  to  such  minor  so  long  as  said  permit  is  in  force: 
Provided  also.  That  if  such  minor  has  been  prevented  by  sickness  or  injury  from 
attending  said  evening  school,  as  provided  m  said  section,  the  school  committee 
■hall  issue  to  anch  minor  the  permit  provided  for  in  this  section,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  the  following  blank  properly  filled  and  signied: 

Jb  the  SeluMl  Committee  of  the ; 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended from to ;  that  said 

was  sick  or  injured  with ;  and  that  said was  not  in  suitable 

physical  condition  to  attend  evening  school  for  the  term  of days. 

(Signed) . 

(Dated) . 

The  school  committee  of  every_  city  and  town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein 
pnblic  evening  schools  are  maintained  shall  furnish  blanks  in  the  above  form  upon 
^iplication. 

Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and 
free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be 

r Tided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper  water-closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  x>ersons  admitted  to  such  public  building  or  of  the 
pt^ila  attending  such  schoolhouse. 

Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a  proper 
manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  present  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  preceding 
section  sh^  be  enforced  by  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police. 

Whenever  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that  fur- 
ther or  different  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  are  required  in  any 
public  building  or  schoolhouse  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  thiis 
act,  and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  incurring  unreasonable  expense, 
roch  inspector  may  issue  a  written  order  to  the  proper  person  or  authority,  direct- 
ing such  sanitary  provisionB  or  means  of  ventilation  to  be  provided,  and  they  shall 
thereupon  be  provided,  in  accordance  with  snch  order,  by  the  public  authority, 
corporation,  or  person  having  charge  of,  owning,  or  leasing  such  public  building 
or  schoolhouse. 

Any  school  committee,  public  officer,  corporation,  or  person  shall  within  four 
■weeta  after  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  an  inspector,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
Action,  provide  the  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required  thereby. 

No  person  shall  employ  or  exhibit,  or  sell,  apprentice,  or  give  away  for  the  pur- 
pon  of  employing  or  exhibiting,  a  child  under  15  years  of  age,  in  dancing,  playing 
on  moaicar  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  perform- 
ing as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or  acrobat  in  any  circus  or  theatrical  euiibition. 
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or  in  any  pnblic  place  whatsoerer,  or  canse,  procnre,  or  enooorage  any  such  child 
to  engage  therein:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  tUa  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  edacation  of  children  in  yoctu^  and  instmmental  music,  or  their  em- 
ployment as  musicians  in  any  chnrch,  chax>el,  or  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  to 
prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  concert  or  mnsical  exhibition  on  the  special  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 

No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  pnblic  show  in  which 
children  under  15  years  of  age  are  emplo^red  as  acrobats,  contortionists,  or  in  any 
feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  m  which  such  children  belonging  to  the 
pnblic  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  i>erformerB  on  the  stage  in 
any  capacity,  or  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant  licenses 
such  chUdren  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair 
their  physical  health;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  giving  of 
special  permission  as  provided  by  the  preceding  section. 

The  following  expressions  useid  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 
The  expression  "person"  means  any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  association.  The  expression  "child"  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  14 
years.  The  expression  "  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  14  years  and 
nnder  the  age  of  18  years.  The  expression  ' '  pubhc  building  "  means  any  building 
or  premises  used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  instruction,  resort,  or  assem- 
blage. The  expression  "schoolhouse"  means  any  building  or  premises  in  which 
?ubllc  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at  one  time. 
he  aforesaid  expressions  shall  have  the  meanings  above  defined  for  them  respec- 
tively in  all  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly- 
required  by  the  context. 

A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor  made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  his  parent 
or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  in  a  mercantile  establishment  snail  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  age  in  any  prosecution  under  the  preceding  section. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  person  authorized  to  sign  the  oortificates  prescribed 
by  the  sections  of  this  act  who  certifies  to  any  matenaliy  false  statement  therein 
shall  bo  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $50  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  by  both. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  in  any  circus  or  public  place,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$200  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  permits  any 
employment  of  such  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  owner, 
superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  eetabUshinent 
who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  any  child  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  any  other  person  who  employs  any  child  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  not  less  than  $20  nor  more 
than  §50  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town.  A  failure  to  produce 
to  a  truant  ofiBcer  or  inspector  of  factories  the  certificate  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  the 
child  whose  certificate  is  not  produced. 

Any  corporation  or  employer  retaining  any  age  or  schooling  certificate  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  $10. 

Any  person  who  employs  or  x)ermit6  to  be  employed  a  minor  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  each  offense  forfeit  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $100  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Any  school  committee,  public  of&cer,  corporation,  or  person  neglecting  for  four 
weeks  to  obey  an  order  from  an  inspector  under  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

Any  person  violating;  any  provision  of  this  act  where  no  special  provision  as  to 
thepenalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

Within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  chief  of  the  district  police 
shall  cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to  be  transmitted  to  the  school  committee  of 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Character  of  the  instruction. — ^A  school  committee  may  approve  a  private  school 
only  when  the  teaching  of  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  ttie  English  language. 
(Section  2,  act  of  June  21, 1894,  regarding  attendance.) 

In  every  town  there  shall  be  kept,  for  at  least  six  months  and  in  towns  of  4,000 
or  more  inhabitants  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  said 
town,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  a  snfiScient 
number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend 
public  school  therein,  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior. 
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AlcelKft,  vocal  mosic,  asricultnie,  sewing,  phynologr,  hygiene,  physical  and 
industrial  training,  and  the  elementary  use  of  hand  tools  shall  be  tanght,  by  lec- 
tures or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it 
expedient.    The  BiUe  shall  be  read  in  the  schools  without  comment. 

Eveij  town  may,  and  eyery  town  containing  600  families  or  householders, 
according  to  the  latest  public  census  takrai  by  the  authority  either  of  the  Common- 
\tetlth  or  of  the  United  States,  shall,  besides  the  schools  prescribed  above,  main- 
tain a  high  school,  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  comi)etent  ability  and  good  morals, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  shall  give  instruc- 
tion in  general  history,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
chemist]^,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Latin  language.  Such  high  school  sluill  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  year, 
and  at  such  convenient  place  or  alternately  at  such  places  in  the  town  as  the  legal 
voters  at  their  annual  meeting  determine.  And  in  every  town  containing  4,000 
inhabitants  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools  required  by  this  section  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  before  required,  be  competent  to  give 
instructitm  in  the  Gireek  and  French  lang^nages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  intellectnal  and  moral  science,  and  political  economy. 

After  the  first  day  of  September,  1895,  every  city  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants 
shall  maintain  as  a  part  of  its  high  school  system  the  teaching  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  coarse  to  oe  pursued  in  such  instruction  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  at  eancati<». 

Two  adjacent  towns,  having  each  less  iium  600  families  or  householders,  may 
form  on  ehig^  school  district  for  establishing  suchaschool,  when  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  each  town ,  in  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  so  determine.  The 
school  committees  of  the  two  towns  so  united  shall  elect  one  person  from  each  of 
their  respective  boards,  and  the  two  so  elected  shall  form  the  committee  for  the 
management  and  OMitrol  of  such  school,  witii  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  school 
cmnmittees  and  prudential  committees.  The  conunittee  thus  formed  shall  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  schoolhouse  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  towns  forming 
the  district,  or  if  the  towns  do  not  determine  to  erect  a  house,  shall  authorize  the 
location  of  snch  school  alternately  in  the  two  towns.  In  the  erection  of  a  school- 
h«rase  for  the  permanent  location  of  such  school,  in  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  school,  and  in  all  iitcidental  escpenses  attending  the  same,  the  proportions  to 
be  paid  by  each  town,  unkas  otherwise  agreed  upon,  shall  be  accormng  to  its  pro- 
portion of  the  county  tax. 

Evening  ocbools  shall  be  maintained  by  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  over  12  ^earsof  age  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geog- 
nuAy,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history  of  the  United  States,  good  behavior,  and  sucn 
other  branches  as  the  schoid  cammittee  may  deem  expedient,  and  any  town  may 
establish  snch  a  schooL  Every  town  of  60,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  an  even- 
ing high  school. 

Any  town  may,  and  ever^  city  and  town  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechan- 
ical drawing  to  persons  over  15  years  of  ag;e,  in  either  day  or  evening  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

_  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  (including  nau- 
tical) schools,  which  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  committee, 
who  shaQ  employ  the  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be 
taught  therein,  and  have  the  general  control  and  management  thereof,  but  attend- 
ance upon  such  schools  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public 
schools  required  by  law. 

The  schocd  committees  of  cities  and  towns  nudntaining  free  evening  schools  are 
hereby  authorized  to  employ  competent  persons  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  naturtd 
sciences,  history,  and  kindred  subjects  in  such  places  as  said  committees  may  pro- 
yide.  Said  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  cards  or  pamphlets  giv- 
ing the  titles  and  names  of  authors  of  books  of  reference  contained  in  the  local 
poMic  libraries  on  the  subject-matter  of  said  lectures. 

Text-book*.— The  school  committee  shall  direct  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in 
the  public  schools,  but  a  change  in  those  in  use  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  committee  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  notice  of  the  intended 
change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  school  committee  shall  pur- 
diase,  at  the  expense  of  the  cit^  or  town,  the  necessary  text-books  and  other  sup- 
plies and  loan  them  to  the  pupils. 

fiiu2dtii0«.— Every  town  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  school- 
bouses,  properly  famished,  hygienically  arranged,  and  conveniently  located  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  the  children  therein  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools; 
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and  the  school  committee,  imless  the  town  otherwise  directs,  shall  keep  such 
honses  in  good  order,  and  shall  procnre  a  stiitable  place  for  the  schools  where  there 
is  no  schoolhonse,  and  provide  fuel  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  comforl; 
of  the  scholars  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  A  town  which  refuses  or 
neglects  for  one  year  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000.  Any  school  committee  neglecting  for 
fonr  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  an  inspector  of  buildings  to  provide 
the  sanitary  provisions  required  b^  law  shall  be  fined  $100.  [See  also  under 
Schools;  attendance,  where  the  hygienic  requirements  are  set  forth  in  the  com- 
pulsory school  law.] 

Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly  and  without  cause  destroys, 
defaces,  mars,  or  injures  a  schoolhonse  or  any  of  its  appurtenances  shall  be  fined 
$500  or  imprisoned  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

.  Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. — The  Massachttsetts  school  fund. 

The  present  school  fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such  additions  as 
may  be  made  thereto,  shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund  to  be  caUed  "the  Massa- 
chusetts school  fund,"  the  principal  of  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  and  tiie 
income,  including  the  interest  on  notes  and  bonds  taken  for  sale  of  Maine  lands 
and  belonging  to  said  fund,  shall  be  appropriated  as  follows  [The  fund  is  now 
nearly  $4,000,000,  and  is  increased  annually  by  $100,000  from  the  State  treasury 
until  it  shall  be  $5,000,000] : 

One-half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school  fund  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
apportioned  and  distributed,  without  a  specific  ai>propriation,  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  and  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit:  Every  town  complying  with 
all  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  distribution  of  said  income  and  whose  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  assessors'  valuation 
thereof,  does  not  exceed  $500,000,  shall  annually  receive  $300;  every  such  town 
whose  valuation  is  more  than  $500,000  and  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  receive 
$250,  provided  that  any  such  town  for  any  year  for  which  its  rate  of  taxation 
shall  be  $18  or  more  on  $1,000  shall  receive  $50  additional;  and  every  such  town 
whose  valuation  is  more  than  $1 ,000,000  and  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000  shall  receive 
$100;  and  every  such  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than  ^,000,000  and  does  not 
exceed  $3,000,000  shall  receive  $50.  The  remainder  of  said  half  shall  be  distributed 
to  all  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000  and  whose  annual  tax  rate 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  whole  tax  rate 
for  the  year,  as  follows:  Every  town  whose  public  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  of  said  remainder  expressed  by 
one-third;  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one- fourth  of  its  whole 
tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one-fourth;  every  such  town  whose 
school  tax  is  not  less  tnan  one-fifth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion 
expressed  by  one-fifth,  and  every  such  town  whose  school  tax  is  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  its  whole  tax  shall  receive  a  proportion  expressed  by  one-sixth.  All 
money  appropriated  for  other  educational  purposes,  unless  otherwise  specially 
provided,  shall  be  paid  from  the  other  half  or  said  income.  If  the  income  in  any 
year  exceeds  such  appropriations  the  surplus  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
said  fund. 

The  income  of  said  fund,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer  (who,  as  Commissioners  of  the  School 
Fund,  manage  and  invest  it)  in  the  manner  provided,  and  paid  over  by  the  treas- 
urer to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  cities  and  towns. 

No  such  apportionment  and  distribution  shall  be  made  to  a  city  or  town  which 
has  not  maintained  a  school  as  required  by  law;  or  which,  if  containing  the  num- 
ber of  families  or  householders  named  in  the  law,  has  not  maintained,  tor  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  a  high  school  such  as  is 
mentioned  therein;  or  which  has  not  made  the  returns  required  and  complied  with 
the  laws  relating  to  truancy;  or  which  has  not  raised  by  taxation  for  the  wag^es 
and  board  of  teachers,  fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms  dur- 
ing the  school  year  embraced  in  the  last  annual  returns  a  sum  not  less  than  $3  for 
each  person  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  belonging  to  such  city  or  town  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  said  school  year. 

The  income  of  said  funds  received  by  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  be  applied 
by  the  school  committees  thereof  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  therein;  but 
said  committees  may,  if  they  see  fit,  appropriate  therefrom  any  sum,  not  exceeding 
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S  per  cent  of  the  same,  to  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference,  maps,  and  spparatos 
for  the  nse  of  said  schools. 

The  income  of  the  Todd  fand  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, to  be  ax>plied  by  said  board  to  specific  objects  in  connection  with  the  normal 
aehools,  not  provided  for  by  legfislative  appropriation. 

.  Moneys  received  by  a  county  treasurer  under  the  provisions  relating  to  dogs  and 
wt  paid  out  for  damages  shall  in  the  month  of  January  be  paid  back  to  the  treas- 
mets  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  received  from  such 
dties  and  towns;  and  the  money  so  refunded  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
pablic  libraries  or  schools.  In  Suffolk  County  moneys  so  received  by  the  treasurer 
of  a  city  or  town,  and  not  so  paid  out,  shall  be  expended  by  the  school  committee 
for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Taxation. — The  several  towns  shall  at  their  annual  meetings,  or  at  a  regular 
meeting  called  for  the  pxirpose ,  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  scnools 
u  they  judge  necessary;  which  sums  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  like  man- 
ner as  other  town  taxes. 

Any  town  naay  raise  by  taxation  or  otherwise  a  snfScient  sum  of  money  to  be 
expended  by  the  school  committee,  in  their  discretion,  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils 
to  and  from  the  public  schools.  Any  town  not  maintaining  a  school  of  academic 
grade,  but  whicn  arranges  for  such  instruction  in  the  scnool  of  another  town, 
may  pay  the  necessary  transx>ortation  expenses  of  the  pupil. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1.  Oeganization  of  the  System. 

Slate  board  of  edveation. — Commissioner  of  pvblic  school*. — Toum  school  commit- 
tee.— Town  superintendent. — District  trustees. — Tnuint  officers. 

State  board  of  education. — The  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
carrymg  into  effect  the  laws  in  relation  thereto,  with  such  high  schools,  uomial 
ichools,  and  normal  institutes  as  are  or  maybe  established  and  maintained  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  State,  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  which  shall 
consigt  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  ex  oflScio,  and  of  six  other  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Providence 
County,  which  shall  have  two  members.  Two  members  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  elected,  annually  at  the  May  session  of  the  general  assembly  from  each 
cotinty,  the  term  of  whose  member  lias  expired,  who  shall  hold  office  three  years. 
Vacsincies  are  filled  in  the  same  manner.  The  governor  shall  be  president  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  schools  secretary  of  the  board,  which  shall  hold  quarterly 
meetings,  unless  specially  convoked  by  its  president  or  secretary.  The  board 
may  grant  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  any  free  public  library  the  sum  of  850  for 
the  first  500  volumes  it  obtains,  and  $35  for  every  additional  500  volumes  therein, 
provided  that  the  annual  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500.  It  snail  pre- 
scribe the  character  of  books  which  shall  constitute  such  library  and  regulate  its 
management  so  as  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  town  and 
naghborhood. 

The  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly.  The  members 
diall  receive  no  compensation,  but  the  expenses  necessitated  by  the  performance 
of  thdr  duties  shall  be  paid  after  approval  by  the  general  assembly. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. — The  State  board  shall  annually  elect  a  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  who  shall  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  while  unable  to  perform,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  person  to  act 
as  commissioner  during  the  continuance  of  the  disability.  He  may  appoint  a 
clerk  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  an  annual  compensation  not  exceeding 
t7S0. 

He  shall  visit,  as  often  as  practicable,  every  school  district  in  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  schools  and  of  diffusing  as  widely  as  possible  by  public 
addresses  and  personal  communication  to  school  officers,  teachers,  and  parents 
aknowledge  of  the  defects  and  of  any  advisable  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  schools.  He  shall 
endeavor  to  secure  uniformity  in  text-books  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
Khool  libraries,  and  shall  reiwrt  annually  to  the  board  of  education  upon  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  the  State  schools,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
TOvm.  tduxd  committee. — The  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  consist  of 
three  iwidents  of  the  town  or  of  the  same  number  as  previous  to  the  taking  effect 
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of  this  act,  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  groups,  one  group  letirins 
from  office  annually.  In  a  town  abolishing  all  the  school  districts  ■within  its  limits, 
the  town  school  committee  shall  not  be  composed  of  more  than  seven  persons. 
Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  town  council  until  the  next  annual  election.  The  Bcbool 
committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  year.  A  majority  shall  cjonsti- 
tnte  a  quorum  unless  the  committee  consist  of  more  than  six,  when  four  shall  be- 
a  quorum. 

The  committee  may  alter  and  discontinue  districts,  locate  all  school  honses, 
examine  applicants  for  teachers,  shall  visit  by  one  or  more  of  its  number  every 
public  school  in  the  town  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  once  within  two  weefa 
of  its  opening  and  once  within  two  weeks  of  its  close,  examining  the  register, 
Bchoolhouse,  library,  studies,  books,  discipline,  modes  of  teaching  and  of  improv- 
ing the  school.  It  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  attendance  and  claasi- 
fication  of  the  pupils,  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  text-books  and  works  of 
reference,  and  for  the  instruction,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  public 
schools,  and  shall  prescribe  the  studies  to  be  pursued  therein,  Tmder  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and  it  may  suspend  incorrigible  children. 

Where  a  town  is  not  divided  into  districts,  or  shall  vote  to  provide  schools  with- 
out reference  to  such  division,  the  school  committee  shall  manage  and  regrolate 
such  schools  and  draw  orders  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses.  Whenever  the 
public  schools  are  maintained  by  district  organization,  the  committee  shall  aj^por- 
tion  among  the  districts  the  town's  proportion  of  the  sum  of  $120,000  received  from 
the  State,  and  in  addition  at  least  one-fourth  as  much  more  from  the  town  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  public  schools;  the  remainder  of  the  town  appropria- 
tion and  the  moneys  received  from  registry  and  dog  taxes,  from  school  funds,  and 
other  sources,  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parte,  one  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  districts  according  to  the  average  attendance  at  the  schools  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  other  to  be  apportioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  total  apportionment  shall  not  be  less  than  $180,  and  the 
district  shsdl  have  reported  in  legal  manner  and  form  that  one  or  more  schools 
have  been  taught  by  a  competent  teacher  in  an  approved  building,  that  the 
"teachers'  money  "  or  the  preceding  year  has  been  wholly  used  in  paying  teachers, 
and  that  the  register  has  been  properly  kept  and  deposited.  The  committee  shall 
make  a  report  annually  to  the  State  commissioner  and  may  reserve  not  more  than 
$40  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  it: 

Superintendent  of  town  schools. — Ine  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  elect 
a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  to  perform,  under  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  committee,  such  duties  and  to  exercise  such  powers  i»  the 
committee  shall  assign'  him,  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  town  may 
vote. 

District  scJiool  trustees. — ^Each  district  shall  annually  elect  a  moderator,  a  clerk, 
a  treasurer,  a  collector,  and  either  one  or  three  trustees.  The  trustees  shall  pro- 
vide and  have  the  custody  of  the  schoolhouse  and  other  property,  and  shall  employ 
one  or  more  qualified  teachers  for  every  fifty  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance; 
shall  see  that  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  books,  and  shall  provide  the  same  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  on  failure  of  parent  or  guardian  to  furnish  them. 
Whatever  compensation  is  received  by  the  trustees  must  be  paid  by  tax  levied  on 


'.  aldermen  of 
city  sEall  annually  appoint  one  or  more  special  constables  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation, who  shall  be  truant  officers,  and  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee,  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  act  or  any  ordinances  made  by  the  town  or  city  appointing 
such  officers,  and  shall  alone  be  authorized,  in  case  of  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  of  any  such  ordinances,  to  make  complaint  therefor;  uiey 
shall  also  serve  all  legal  processes  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act  or  of  any  such 
ordinances,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fees  for  such  service:  Pro- 
vided, hoioever.  That  in  case  of  the  commitment  of  any  person  under  the  provis- 
ions of  any  section  of  this  act  or  of  any  ordinance  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
or  for  default  of  payment  of  any  fine  and  costs  imposed  thereunder,  such  officer 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  regular  fees  allowed  by  law  for  similar  service.  The  truant 
officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  shall  inquire 
into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  ttiis  act  within  their  respective 
towns  and  cities,  and  ascertain  £he  reasons,  if  any,  therefor;  and  such  truant  offi- 
cers or  any  of  them  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  school  committee,  prosecute 
any  person  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  above. 
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2.  Teacbebs. 
Appointment  and  quaJificationa. — Dutiea. — Prdiminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment  and  guatificationt. — No  person  shall  be  employed  by  any  trnstee 
to  teach,  as  principafor  assistant,  in  any  school  supported  entirely  or  in  part  by 
the  public  money,  tinlees  he  shall  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  signed  either 
bjr  the  school  conunittee  of  the  town  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  said  com- 
mittee or  by  the  tmstees  of  the  normal  school,  the  certificate  to  be  valid  for  one 
year,  if  not  otherrnBe  specified,  and  may  be  revoked  for  cause.  But  no  superin- 
toident  or  school  committeeman  or  trustee  may  teach  in  the  schools  of  his  town 
or  district.  The  teacher  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  aim  to  implant  in 
the  minds  of  children  committed  to  his  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue. 
He  shall  keep  a  reg^ter  of  the  scholars,  their  names,  sex,  names  of  parents  or 
guardians,  time  of  entry  and  withdrawal,  daily  attendance,  and  note  by  date  the 
visit  of  a  school  officer.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  return  of  the  district  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  town. 

Prdiminary  training. — The  normal  school  shall  be  under  the  management  of 
file  board  of  education  and  commissioner  of  public  schools  as  a  board  of  trustees. 
Tuition  is  free  to  State  pupils  having  passed  the  required  examination  and  given 
satisfactory  assurances  of  their  intention  to  teach  m  the  State  public  schools  at 
least  one  year  after  leaving  the  school.  Oradoatee  in  the  regular  course  shall,  on 
recommendation  of  the  principal ,  receive  a  diploma.  Pupils  having  attended  regu- 
larly one  term ,  but  living  5  miles  distant  from  the  school,  may  be  aUowed  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $10  for  each  quarter  year  for  traveling  expenses.  The  fond  for  such 
purpose,  however,  shall  be  limited  to  $1,500. 

Meetings. — A  sum  not  exceeding  $500  shall  be  annually  allowed  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  and  charges  for  teachers  and  lecturers  and  for  teachers'  insti- 
tutes; and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $900  shall  be  annually  allowed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  education,  for  publishing  and  distributing  among  the  several  towns 
educational  publications,  providing  lectures  on  educational  topics,  and  otherwise 
promoting  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State. 

8.  Schools. 
Attendance, — Character  of  inttruetion. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Schools  must  be  taught  for  at  least  six  months  by  a  qunlified 
teacher  in  an  approved  schoolhouse. 

Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years 
shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least  eighty  full  school  days  some 
pabUc  day  school  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides;  and  while  such 
child  is  not  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere  said  person  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  apublic  day  school  regularly  during  the  days  and  hours 
that  the  public  schools  are  in  session  m  the  city,  town,  or  district  where  such  child 
resides;  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  so  ofFending  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $30;  provided,  that  if  the  person  so  charged  shall  prove  or  shall  pre- 
sent a  certificate  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  setting 
forth  that  the  child  has  attended  for  the  required  period  of  time  a  private  day 
ncfaool,  sptvoved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  town  or  city,  or  that  the  child 
has  been  otherwise  furnished  for  a  like  period  of  time  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, or  has  already  acquired  thedementary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  or  that  his  physical  or  mental  condition  was  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexpedient  or  impracticable,  or  that  the  child  was  destitute  of  clothing 
snitaUe  for  attffliding  school,  and  that  the  person  in  charge  of  said  child  was 
unable  to  provide  such  clothing,  or  that  the  child  has  been  excused  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  town  in  wfaicn  such  child  residee,  then  such  penalty  shall  not  be 
incurred. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  school  committee  shall  approve  a  private  school 
coly  whm  tibe  teaching  therein  is  in  the  English  language  and  when  the  persons 
in  charge  of  sncdi  school  shall  ke^  the  record  of  attend^ce  of  the  pupils  thereof 
upon  the  blanks  provided  by  the  State,  and  shall  render  to  the  school  committee  a 
detailed  report  of  the  attendance  of  every  pupil  for  any  specified  time;  provided, 
titat  the  request  for  such  report  is  made  in  writing  and  sets  forth  that  a  pupil  is 
supected  of  irregular  attendance  or  truancy,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that 
nra  teadiing  is  uhmtoui^  and  ^Scient;  but  they  shall  not  refuse  to  approve  a  pri- 

Tate  school  on  account  of  the  religions  teaching  therein. 
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Ko  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mannfactnring,  mechan- 
ical, or  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company  In 
this  State,  during  the  time  that  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  in  ■which 
said  child  may  reside  are  in  session,  and  any  parent  or  g^^ardian  who  permits  snch 
employments  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  |20. 

No  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  years  shall  be  so  employed  except  dur- 
ing the  vacations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  such 
child  resides,  unless  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  snch  employment 
he  shall  have  attended  school  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  shall  have  already 
acquired  the  elementary  branches  oi  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  sball 
have  been  excused  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  child 
resides;  nor  shall  snch  employment  continue  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended 
school  as  above  provided  each  year,  or  until  he  shall  hare  acquired  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

fTo  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  years  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not 
present  a  certificate  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  or  town  of  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph; 
and  said  certificate  shall  also  g^ve  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  the  child  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  every  owner  or  overseer  of  any  establishment  or  company  shall 
keep  such  certificate  on  file  so  long  as  the  chud  is  employed.  The  form  of  said 
certificate  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or  company 
who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  either  of  the  t'syo 
next  preceding  duties,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employ- 
ment, shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $20. 

The  truant  oflScers  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  school  term,  and  as  often  as  the 
school  committee  require,  visit  the  establishments  described  in  this  act,  in  their 
respective  towns  and  cities,  and  ascertain  whether  its  provisions  are  duly  observed, 
and  report  all  violations  thereof  to  the  school  committee. 

The  truant  officers  shall  demand  the  names  of  the  children  under  15  years  of  age 
employed  in  such  establishments  or  company  in  their  respective  towns  and  cities, 
and  shall  require  the  certificates  of  age  and  school  attendance  prescribed  in  this 
act  to  be  produced  for  their  inspection,  and  a  refusal  to  produce  such  certificates 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10. 

Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or  company 
who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  a  child  under  15  years  of  age  who 
can  not  write  his  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  legibly,  while  the  public  schools 
in  the  town  or  city  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  shall  for  every  such  offense 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $20. 

The  town  council  of  each  town  and  city  council  of  each  city  shall  make  all  need- 
ful provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  traants  and  children  who  may 
be  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful 
occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and 
shall  make  such  ordinances  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  snch  chil- 
dren and  to  the  good  order  of  such  town  or  city,  and  shall  designate  or  provide 
suitable  places  for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Every  minor  convicted  under  an  ordinance  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  of  being  an  habitual  truant  or  of  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  a  town  or  city,  or  of  having  no  lawful  employment  or  business,  or  of  not  attend- 
ing school  and  of  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall  be  committed  to  any  institution 
of  instruction  or  suitable  place  designated  or  provided  for  the  purpose  under  the 
authority  of  said  act  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Children  so  committed  may,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  amendment  or  for  other 
sufficient  cause,  be  discharged  from  i<ach  institution  or  place  by  the  court  which 
committed  them. 

The  school  committee  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  shall  annually  report  to 
the  State  board  of  education  whether  their  towns  or  cities  have  made  the  provi- 
sions required  by  this  act;  and  in  case  the  town  council  of  any  town  or  the  board 
of  aldermen  and  city  council  of  any  city  shall  in  any  year  refuse  or  neglect  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  relates  to  them,  after  having  been  duly 
notified  by  the  commission  of  public  schools,  50  per  cent  of  the  money  apportioned 
to  such  city  or  town  from  the  State  for  school  purposes  shall  be  withheld  nntU 
they  have  fulfilled  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act. 

All  fines  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  inure  and  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  in  the  town  or  city  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

The  district  courts  of  the  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts 
of  all  cases  arising  under  this  act  and  all  ordinances  passed  in  conformity  witii 
this  act. 
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Ito  officer  making  complaint  uader  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  under 
the  proyisioiis  of  any  ordinance  that  may  be jpasseu  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
nqnired  to  give  snrety  for  costs;  and  such  officer  shall  in  no  way  become  liable  for 
«ny  coats  tba*:  may  accme  on  snch  complaint. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  school  committee  shall  prescribe  the  studies  to 
he  pursued  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  include  instruction  in  the  injurious 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  Any  two  or  more 
•djoining  school  districts  may  by  concurrent  vote  establish  a  school  for  the  older 
and  more  advanced  children  of  such  districts.  Evening  schools  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  towns  under  the  general  sujierviBion  of  the  Stete  board.  [Instruction 
must  be  carried  on  in  English.] 

Text-bookg. — The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  purchase,  at  the 
expense  of  each  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  free  of 
chai^,  snbject  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

In  towns  divided  into  districts,  the  district  trustees  shall  provide,  at  the  exix^nse 
of  the  district,  a  suitable  bookcase  in  each  schoolroom  for  the  books  and  supplies 
famished  by  the  school  committee. 

A  change  may  be  made  in  the  schoolbooks  in  the  public  schools  of  any  town  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  committee,  provided  that  no  change  he  made  in 
any  text-book  in  a  town  of  tener  than  once  in  three  years,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

The  siun  of  $3,000  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  and  other  works  of  reference;  maps,  globw,  and  other  apparatus, 
to  be  distributed  to  towns  or  districts  making  an  appropriation  for  the  same  i>nr- 
pose,  each  town  to  receive  not  more  than  |300  if  not  divided  into  districts,  districts 
to  receive  not  more  than  $20,  provided  they  have  raised  at  least  double  snch  sums. 

Buildings. — All  schoolhouses  shall  be  located  by  the  to^m  school  committee, 
established  by  the  districts,  when  the  town  has  not  assumed  control  of  schools, 
and  be  approved  by  the  town  school  committee.  No  one  shall  maintain  a  nuisance, 
as  swine  m  a  pen,  within  100  feet  of  the  inclosure  of  a  schoolhouse. 

Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  special), — Taxation. 

Permanent  school  fund. — The  general  treasurer,  with  the  advice  of  the  governor, 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  custody  and  safe-keeping  of  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  paUic  schools,  and  shall  keep  the  same  securely  mvested  in  the  capital  of 
some  safe  and  responsible  bank  or  banks  or  in  bouds  of  towns  or  cities  within  this 
State.  The  money  that  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  auctioneers  for 
duties  accruing  to  the  use  of  the  State  is  appropriated  annually  to  the  permanent 
increase  of  the  school  fund.  All  money  for  the  support  of  public  schools  appro- 
priated to  towns  and  by  them  forfeited  shall  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund. 
[The  r^istry  and  dog  taxes  are  mentioned,  and  in  general  see  Organization; 
Town  school  committSe.] 

Taxation. — The  sum  of  $120,000,  to  be  denominated  "teachers'  money,"  shall  be 
annually  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and  from  other 
money  in  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  towns  by  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  as  follows:  Tlie  sum  of 
$100  shall  be  apportioned  for  each  school  not  to  exceed  15  in  number  in  any  one 
town,  the  remainder  to  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
from  5  to  15  years  of  a§e,  inclusive,  in  the  several  towns  according  to  the  school 
census  then  last  preceding.  No  town  shall  receive  any  part  of  this  appropriation 
nnless  it  raise  by  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools- a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
it  may  receive  from  the  State  treasury,  and  neglect  or  refusal  to  levy  this  tax  by 
Uie  Ist  day  of  July  forfeits  the  delinquent  town's  share  of  the  State  appropriation. 
There  shall  be  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  even- 
ing schools  in  the  several  towns  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  who  shall  apportion  said  appropriation  among  them. 

Every  town  shall  establish  and  maintain,  with  or  without  forming  districts,  a 
snfflcient  number  of  public  schools,  and  towns  may  at  any  legal  meeting  grant 
and  vote  snch  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  support  of 
schools,  purchase  of  sites  for  and  the  erection  and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  for 
die  eetabUsbxnent  and  maintenance  of  school  libraries. 
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CONNECTICUT,  j 

1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — Secretary  of  the  State  board. — Agents  of  the  State 
board. — Toum  school  visitors. — Actiiui  school  victor  or  superintendent. — District 
committee. — Board  of  education. — Town  school  committee. — Town  high  school 
committee. — Truant  officers. 

State  board  of  education. — There  shall  he  a  State  board  of  edncation,  composed 
of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  its  secretary,  and  fonr  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  general  assembly  for  four  years.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board.  The  term  of  one  member  shall  expire  every  year. 
Vacancies  not  filled  by  the  general  assembly  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  for  the  unexpiired  term  of  office. 

The  board  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State;  may  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  its  schools,  but  shall 
not  direct  any  book  to  be  changed  of  tener  than  once  in  five  years;  shall  prescribe 
the  form  of  registers  to  be  kept  in  said  schools  and  the  form  of  blanks  and  inquir- 
ies for  the  returns  to  be  made  by  the  various  school  boards  and  committees;  shall 
keep  itself  informed  as  to  and  ascertain  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  State,  and  shall  seek  to  improve  the  methods  and  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  teaching  therein,  by  holding,  at  various  convenient  places  in  the  State, 
meetings  of  teachers  and  school  of&cera,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  best 
modes  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate;  but  the  expenses  incurred  in  such  meetings 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000  in  any  year.  It  shall,  on  or  before  the  Monday 
after  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  in  each  year,  submit  to  the  governor  a  report 
containing  a  printed  abstract  of  said  returns,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  doings 
of  the  board,  and  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  of  the  amoant 
and  quality  of  instruction  therein,  and  such  other  information  as  will  apprise  the 
general  assembly  of  the  true  condition,  progress,  and  needs  of  public  education. 
But  not  more  than  6,000  copies  of  the  report  shall  be  printed. 

The  board  shsdl  appoint  a  secretary  and  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  agents 
to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  instruction  of  chUdren, 
and  to  grant,  upon  public  examination,  a  certificate  to  teach. 

It  shall  have  power  to  expend  the  snms  of  money  necessary  to  execute  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it,  and  shall  semiannually  file  with  the  compti-oller  a  cer- 
tified account  of  all  State  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  it.  All  orders  for  draw- 
ing State  money  shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary  and  countersignedby  a  committee 
of  the  board.  It  shall  maintain  and  have  general  superintendence  of  the  normal 
schools. 

Secretary  of  tJie  State  board  of  education.— The  State  board  of  education  shall 
appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  under  its  direction  and  control  perform  such  serv- 
ices in  the  execution  of  its  duties  and  powers  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  who 
shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the  board  may  determine.  The  board  may  also  engage 
such  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  assist  the  secretary  in  performing  his  duties. 

Agents  of  the  State  board  of  education. — The  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
an  ^ent  to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  instruction  of 
children,  and  such  agent  shall  make  written  report  of  his  work  to  the  secretary 
semiannually. 

The  state  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents,  under  its  supervision  and  con- 
trol, for  terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  who  shall  enforce  the  law  regarding  the 
employment  of  children  under  13  vears  of  age.  These  agents  shall  be  paid  not  to 
exceed  $5  per  day  for  time  actually  employed  and  necessary  expenses,  and  their 
accounts  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  and  audited  by  the  comptroller.  The 
agents  so  appointed  may  be  directed  by  the  board  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  in  school  and  to  perform  any  duties 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  board. 

School  visitors  of  totvns. — There  shall  be  in  every  town  a  board  of  school  visitors, 
composed  of  three,  six,  or  nine  members,  as  such  town  may  determine,  divided 
into  three  equal  classes.  The  first  class  shall  hold  ofSce  until  the  next  annual  town 
meeting,  the  second  class  untU  the  second  annual  town  meeting,  and  the  third 
class  until  the  third  annual  town  meeting  following,  and  until  others  are  elected  in 
their  places;  provided  that  when  said  board  is  composed  of  only  three  members  they 
shall  not  be  so  divided  into  classes,  and  shall  be  elected  for  three  years.  Should 
any  vacancy  occur,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  may  fill  it  till  the  next 
annual  town  meeting,  when  all  vacancies  shall  be  fiUed  in  the  manner  prescribed  * 
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in  the  sncceediug  aection,  and  the  ballots  shall  distiuctly  8i>ecif7  the  vacancy  to 
befiUed. 

School  Tiaitors  shall  be  choeen  by  ballot.  If  the  number  to  be  chosen  be  two, 
four,  six,  or  eight,  no  i>er8on  shall  vote  for  more  than  half  of  snch  number.  If 
the  nnmber  to  be  chosen  be  three,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  two;  if  five, 
not  more  than  three;  if  seven,  not  more  than  four;  if  nine,  not  more  than  five. 
That  nnmber  of  persons  sufficient  to  fill  the  board  who  have  the  highest  nnml>er 
of  rotes  shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  a  tie,  that  person  whose  name  stands  first  or 
bluest  on  the  ereateet  number  of  ballots  shall  be  elected. 

Each  board  <u  school  visitors  shall  annually  choose  frcou  them^lves  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary.  They  shall  preetaiibe  rules  for  the  management,  studies,  classifi- 
cation, and  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  edacation,  the  text-books  to  be  used;  shall,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee 
by  them  appointed,  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and 

g're  to  those  with  whose  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach  tney  are  satisfied,  if 
and  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thoroughly, 
the  influoice  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  npon  the  hxmian  system,  and  the  rudiments 
of  gec^raphy  and  history,  and,  if  required  by  the  board,  of  drawing,  a  certificate 
either  authorizing  the  holder  to  teacn  in  any  district  in  the  town  so  long  as  desired, 
without  farther  examination,  unless  specially  ordered,  or  to  teach  in  any  snch  dis- 
trict dnrinK  the  ensuing  term  only,  or  to  teach  only  in  a  district  therein  named 
daring  such  term;  and  if  a  person  is  examined  in  and  found  qualified  to  teach 
other  oranchee  besides  those  required  in  all  cases,  snch  branches  shall  be  named  in 
his  certificate.  They  shall  revoke  the  certificates  of  snch  teachers  as  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  ixLccnnpetent  to  teach  or  to  manage  a  school,  or  fail  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  board;  shall,  if  the  town  so  direct,  employ  the  teachers  for 
all  its  public  schools,  after  consulting  with  the  several  district  committees;  shall 
make  proper  rules  for  the  arrangement,  nse,  and  safe-keeping  of  the  district  and 
high  school  libraries  provided  in  part  by  the  State,  and  approve  the  books  selected 
therefor;  shall  fill  vacancies  in  district  offices,  fix  sites  and  approve  plans  for 
schoolbonsee,  and  superintend  any  high  or  graded  public  school  and  evening 
echools;  shall  make  returns  of  the  nnmber  of  persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of 
age,  of  the  nnmber  4  to  16  attending  public  or  private  schools,  how  many  nonat- 
t^dants  were  lutder  5,  how  many  over  5  and  nnder  8,  how  many  over  8  and  under 
U,  and  how  many  over  14  and  nnder  16  years  of  age.  Unless  these  returns  are 
duly  made  no  money  may  be  obtained  by  the  school  visitors  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. At  the  close  of  each  term  the  school  visitors  shall  certify  to  the  selectmen 
that  each  scbool  had  been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law,  and  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting,  all  reports  and  returns  being  duly  sworn 
to  or  affirmed. 

Acting  school  visitor. — The  board  of  school  visitors  shall  annually  assign  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  schoc^  of  the  town  to  one  or  more  of  their  numlJer.  If  only 
one  is  assigned,  he  shall  be  called  the  acting  school  visitor  or  superintendent,  who 
diall  visit  such  schools  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  once  within  four  weeks 
after  the  opening,  and  again  during  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  close,  at  which 
visit  the  sehoolhouse  and  outbuildings,  school  register,  and  library  shall  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  studies,  discipline,  mode  of  teaching,  and  general  condition  of  the 
school  investigated.  Half  a  day  shall  be  spent  in  each  school  so  visited,  unless 
he  is  otherwise  directed  by  the  board.  He  shall,  one  week  at  least  before  the  annual 
town  meeting,  submit  to  the  board  a  ftill  written  report  of  his  proceedings,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  during  the  year  preceding,  with  plans  and 
suggestions  for  their  improvement,  which  wUl  be  presented  to  the  town  with  the 
board's  report. 

Boards  of  education,  town  committees,  and  boards  of  school  visitors  may  appoint 
a  person,  not  one  of  their  own  number,  to  be  acting  school  visitor  or  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  perform  all  the  duties,  and  receive 
the  pay  prescribed  by  law  for  acting  school  visitors,  and  any  town  at  its  annual 
town  meeting  may  £bc  the  compensation  of  the  acting  school  visitor  or  superin- 
tendent. 

Acting  school  visitors  shall  receive  $8  a  day,  or  pro  rata  for  a  fraction  of  a  day, 
each,  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  such 
farther  compensation  as  the  town  may  fix  at  an  annual  meeting. 

Dittriet  committee  and  board  of  education.— Each  town  shall  have  power  to 
form,  unite,  alter,  and  dissolve  and  cmnpletely  abolish  school  districts  and  parts 
of  districts  wi^n  its  limits,  but  no  new  district  shall  be  formed  having  fewer 
than  40  persons  4  to  16  years  of  ^e.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  appoint- 
ment the  committee  of  any  school  district  shall  be  its  ex  officio  agent.  Every 
district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  have  power  to  erect  schoolhouaes  and  fur- 
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nish  them,  to  establish  schools  (if  failing  to  do  so  the  town  is  empowered  to 
act),  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library,  to  employ  teachers  (except  when  the 
town  directs  its  school  visitors  to  perform  that  duty),  and  pay  the  wages  of  the 
teachers  it  employs,  to  levy  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  the  forementioned  par- 
poses,  to  make  all  lawful  agreements  and  regulations  for  education,  and  to  ^ect 
its  directors,  as  follows: 

Each  school  district  shall  choose,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  committee 
of  not  more  than  three  persons,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn,  and  a  treasurer  and 
collector,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  period  of  one  year  and 
until  others  are  Q^osen  and  qualified;  and  any  resident  of  the  district  so  chosen, 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  shall  pay  $5  to  said 
district.  The  members  of  the  district  committee  shall  be  residents  of  the  district, 
but  the  other  offices  may  be  filled  by  any  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  which  said 
district  belongs. 

Any  school  district  having  by  its  last  enumeration  not  less  than  300  children 
between  4  and  16  years  of  age  may,  at  any  annual  meeting,  due  notice  being 
inserted  in  the  call  therefor,  order  that  its  committee  shall  consist  of  three  persons 
chosen  by  ballot,  divided  into  three  classes  holding  office  for  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  and  that  annually  thereafter  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  hold 
office  for  three  years.  Should  any  vacancy  occur,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  may  fill  it  until  the  next  annual  district  meeting,  when  all  vacancies 
shall  be  filled.  Whenever  any  district  has  apxxiinted  its  committee  as  herein  pro- 
vided, such  district  may,  at  any  special  meetmg  called  for  the  purpose,  vote  that 
it  will  no  longer  so  appoint  its  committee,  and  thereupon  the  terms  of  office  of  all 
the  members  of  its  committee  shall  end  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  and  thereafter 
its  committee  shall  be  appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  law. 

In  all  elections  of  officers  of  school  districts,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  required  to  elect,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided. 

School  societies  organized  under  the  act  of  1855  which  are  not  coextensive  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  (i.  e.,  are  cities?)  shall  be  and  remain  school 
districts  of  the  towns,  but  without  the  jurisdiction  of  its  school  visitors. 

Except  that  each  shall  annually  choose,  on  the  third  Monday  of  September, 
instead  of  a  district  committee,  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  six  or  nine  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year,  to  serve  for 
three  years  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places.  That  number  of  persons 
sufficient  to  fill  the  board  who  have  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected. 
Said  board  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  district 
committees,  and  shall  also  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  district  and  the  management  of  its  property;  shall  lodge  all  bonds,  leases, 
notes,  and  other  securities  with  the  treasurer  of  said  district,  unless  the  same  have 
been  intrusted  to  others  bv  the  grantors  or  the  general  assembly;  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  district  all  moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  support  of 
schools;  determine  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars  to  be  amnitted 
into  each  school;  supply  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  teachers;  ascertain 
annually  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
schools  under  their  superintendence  during  the  year  ending  the  81st  day  of  the 
previous  August,  and  report  the  same,  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  toward 
the  payment  thereof,  to  the  district  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday 
of  September  in  each  year;  shall  at  the  same  time  make  a  full  report  of  their 
doings  and  the  condition  of  such  schools  and  all  important  matters  concerning 
the  same,  and  shall  perform  all  lawful  acts  required  of  them  by  the  district  or 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  and  duties  herein  defined.  In  general, 
shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  granted  and  imposed 
on  the  school  visitors  of  the  town. 

Toron  school  committee. — Any  town  may  abolish  all  the  school  districts  and 
parts  of  school  districts  within  its  limits  and  assume  and  maintain  control  of  the 
public  schools  therein,  subject  to  such  requirements  and  restrictions  as  areormay 
be  imposed  by  the  general  assembly,  and  for  this  purpose  every  such  town  shall 
constitute  one  school  district,  having  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  district, 
with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated. 

All  business  relating  to  public  schools  in  such  towns  shall  be  transacted  at  town 
meetings. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  by  ballot  a  school  committee  of  the  number  determined 
upon  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  such  town  shall  at  such 
meeting  have  failed  to  fix  such  number,  of  the  number  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve,  as 
said  selectmen  may  determine. 

If  the  number  of  the  committee  to  be  elected  shall  be  six  or  twelve,  no  per- 
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■an  shall  vote  for  more  than  half  that  ntimber;  if  the  nniuber  shall  be  nine,  no 
person  ehall  vote  for  more  than  five;  and  the  six,  nine,  or  twelve  persons,  as  the 
case  may  be,  receiving  at  such  election  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the 
school  committee  of  said  town  for  the  respective  terms  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  members  of  such  committee  so  elected  shall  divide  themselves  into  three 
equal  classes,  holding  office,  respectively,  until  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sul^ 
qnent  annual  tovm  elections  of  said  town,  at  which  elections,  and  every  annual 
Section  aubeeqnemt  to  the  last  thereof,  two,  three,  or  four  members,  as  the  case 
ma^  be,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  three  years,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scnbed  for  the  election  of  school  visitors. 

The  school  conunittee  in  such  town  shall  have  in  general  the  {Kjwers  and  duties 
(d  district  committeee  and  boards  of  6cho(d  visitors  (q.  v.). 

Tovm  high  school  committee. — Any  town  may  choose,  by  ballot,  a  committee 
of  not  more  than  five  residents  of  the  town,  who  shall  have  all  such  powers  and 
dntiM  in  relation  to  public  high  schools  as  are  by  law  imposed  upon  district  com- 
mittees in  relation  to  district  schools. 

TriMnt  officers. — Every  town  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  every  city  having 
truancy  regulations  shall  annually  apiwint  three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shafl 
be  authorized  to  prosecute  for  violations  thereof.  The  selectmen  of  a  town  may 
appoint  committees  of  school  districts  and  janitors  of  school  buildings  and  other 
persons  special  truant  officers.  The  police  in  the  cities,  and  bailiffs,  constables, 
dieriffs,  etc.,  in  their  jurisdictions  shall  arrest  all  boys  between  8  and  16  years  of 
age  who  habitaally  wander  about  the  streets  or  pnbhc  places  during  school  time, 
and  may  stop  any  boy  under  16  years  of  age  during  such  hours  and  ascertain 
whether  he  be  a  truant  from  school,  and  if  ne  be  sh^  send  him  to  such  school. 
[See  also  under  Organization— State  board.] 

2.  Teachebs. 
Appointment  and  qualifications. — Duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment  and  qualifications. — See  under  Organization — School  visitors. 

No  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  visitor  or  town  committee  shall  be 
employed  as  teacher  within  his  town. 

No  te»cber  of  a  public  school  shall  be  employed  by  school  visitors,  boards  of 
education,  district  committees,  town  committees,  or  high  school  committees  until  he 
has  received  a  certificate  of  approbation,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors,  or  by  all  the  committee  by  them  appointed;'  nor  shall  any  teacher 
be  entitled  to  any  wages,  so  far  as  the  same  are  paid  out  of  any  public  money  appro- 
priated to  scbools,  unless  he  can  produce  such  certificate,  dated  previous  to  the 
opening  of  his  school. 

The  teacher  of  every_  public  school  shall  keep  and  fill  out  the  school  register 
provided  by  the  State,  in  the  manner  and  form  required,  and  deliver  it  at  the  close 
of  each  term  to  the  school  visitors;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
pay  unless  such  register  shall  have  been  so  kept  and  filled  out  during  the  time  for 
which  any  payment  may  be  made. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  maintain  normal  schools  as  seminaries  for 
training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  and  such  sum  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  in  each  year  deem 
necessary  for  their  support,  not  exceeding  in  any  year  $80,000,  shall  be  annually 
paid  therefor  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  on  the  order  of  said  board.  But  the 
board  shall  not  expend  any  money  for  any  normal  school  hereafter  established 
until  the  town,  city,  or  city  school  district  in  which  it  is  located  shall  have  agreed 
in  writing  with  the  board  to  furnish,  and  shall  have  furnished,  schools  in  suitable 
and  sufficient  buildings  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the  normal 
school.  [The  board  may  establish  and  maintain  "model  schools  "in  which  the 
propils  of  the  normal  schools  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  modes  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline.] 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  shaJl  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Said  board  may  make  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates. To  all  pupils  admitted  to  [any  ?]  normal  school  all  its  privileges,  includ- 
ing tuition,  shall  be  gratuitoos;  no  persons,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  these 
pnvil^es  until  they  have  filed  with  said  board  a  written  declaration  that  their 
object  m  securing  admission  to  such  school  is  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in  public 

(chools,  and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

'  Maybe  examined  by  (a)  State  Board  of  Education,  (6)  school  visitors,  (c)  boards 
of  education,  and  (d)  town,  committee. 
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The  school  visitors  in  each  town  shall  annnally,  upon  reqaest,  forward  to  said 
board  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  can  recommend  as  snitahle  persons  in 
age,  character,  talents,  and  attainments  to  be  received  as  papils  in  said  school. 
The  State  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  provided  for  the  support  of 
normal  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their  teachers,  and  make  rules  for  their  man- 
agement; shall  Me  semiannually  with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  on  account  of  them,  and  shall  aimnally 
make  to  the  governor  a  report,  for  transmission  to  the  general  assembly,  of  their 
condition. 

Meetings. — See  under  Organization — State  board  of  education. 

8.  Schools. 
Attejidance.— Character  of  instruction.— Text-books.— Buildings. 

Attendance.— All  parents  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  shall  bring 
them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  emplojrment  and  instruct  them 
or  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  any 
child  over  8  and  under  16  years  of  age  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  not 
such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  shall  cause  such 
child  to  attend  a  public  day  school  r^nlarly  during  tne  hours  and  terms  while  the 
public  schools  in  the  district  wherein  such  child  resides  are  in  session  or  to  else- 
where receive  thorough  instruction  during  said  hours  and  terms  in  studies  taught 
in  public  schools.  But  children  over  14  years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  while  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  else- 
where. But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning  regularity  of  attendance  which 
haa  been  enacted  by  the  town  school  committee,  board  of  visitors,  or  board  of 
education  having  control  of  school. 

Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $5.  But  said  penalty  shall  not  he  incurred  when  it  appears  that  the  child  is 
destitute  of  clothing  stiitable  for  attending  school  and  the  pareni  or  i>erson  havine 
control  of  such  child  is'unable  to  provide  such  clothing,  or  its  mental  oV  physical 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  All 
offenses  concerning  the  same  child  shall  be  charged  in  separate  counts,  joined  in 
one  complaint.    When  a  complaint  contains  more  than  one  count,  the  court  may 

S' ve  sentence  on  one  or  more  counts  and  suspend  sentence  on  the  remaining  counts. 
at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  sentence  it  shall  appear  that 
the  child  concerned  has  attended  school  regularly  during  that  time,  then  judgment 
on  such  remaining  counts  shall  not  be  executed. 

Attendance  of  children  at  a  school  other  than  pnblic  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
compliance  wilii  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  requiring  parents  and  other 
persons  having  con&ol  of  children  to  cause  them  to  attend  school,  unless  th« 
teachers  or  persons  having  control  of  such  school  shall  keep  a  register  of  attend- 
ance in  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  which  regfister  shall  at  all  times  during  school  honrs  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  shall 
malce  such  reports  and  returns  concerning  the  school  under  their  charge  to  l^e 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  as  are  required  from  the  school  Tisitors 
concemmg  the  public  schools,  except  that  no  report  concerning  expenses  shall  be 
required;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 
to  rumish  to  the  teachers  or  persons  having  charge  of  any  school,  on  their  request, 
such  registers  and  blanks  for  returns  aa  may  be  necessary  for  compliance  with 
the  provisicms  of  this  section. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, or  manufacturing  establishment.  Any  person  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent 
in  any  way  whatever  of  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment who  shall  employ  or  authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such  establish- 
ment any  child  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$60,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  pro- 
vided that  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  section  for  the  employment  of 
any  child  when  at  the  time  of  such  employment  the  employer  shall  demand  and 
thereafter  during  such  employment  keep  on  file  the  certificate  of  any  town  derk, 
or  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  where  such  child  last  attended,  stating  that  such 
child  is  more  than  13  years  of  age,  or  a  like  certificate  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  child  In  such  cases  only  where  there  is  no  record  of  the  child's  age  in  the 
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office  ot  the  tovm  clerk  and  such  child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  State.  Any 
]»ient  or  guardian  who  shall  sign  any  certificate  that  his  child  or  ward  is  more 
Ikan  14  years  of  age  when  in  fact  sacb  child  or  ward  is  under  14  yeai-s  of  age 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  |60. 

1^0  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  nine  months 
shall  be  employed  to  labor  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  a  day  school  in 
vbich  iDstrnction  lias  been  regularly  and  thoroughly  g^ven  in  the  branches  of 
education  required  in  the  public  schools  during  at  least  twelve  weeks  or  sixty  full 
Bchool  days  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  any  month  in  which  such  child 
shall  be  so  employed  nor  unless  six  weeks  at  least  of  this  attendance  have  been 
consecutive.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  contrary  to  tlie  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $60. 

No  person  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  shall 
he  employed  in  any  town  where  evening  schools  are  established  unless  he  can  pro- 
duce, every  school  month  of  twenty  days,  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  of  an  even- 
ing school  showing  that  he  has  attended  such  school  twenty  consecutive  evenings 
in  current  school  year,  and  is  a  regular  attendant.  Any  person  who  shall  employ 
a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent,  or  other  x>er3on  having  control  of  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  to  furnish  the  emplover  of  such  child  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  teacher,  school  visitor,  or  committee  of  the  school  which  the  child  attended, 
showing  that  the  child  has  attended  school  as  required  by  the  preceding  section. 
The  employer  of  any  such  child  shall  require  such  certificate,  shall  keep  it  at  his 
place  of  business  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  employment,  and  shakll  show 
the  same  when  demanded,  during  the  usual  business  hours,  to  any-«chool  visitor 
of  the  town  where  the  child  is  employed,  or  to  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  Said  certificate  shall  be  evidence  that  the  chUd  has  attended 
school  as  the  law  requires. 

Any  parent,  or  any  person  having  control  of  a  child,  who,  with  intent  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shallmake  any  false  statement  concerning  the  age 
c^  such  child,  or  the  time  such  child  has  resided  in  the  United  States,  or  shall 
instruct  such  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$7  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

The  school  visitors  in  every  town  shaU^  once  or  more  in  every  year,  examine 
into  the  situation  of  the  children  emi)loyed  m  all  its  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  duly  observed,  and 
report  all  violations  thereof  to  one  of  the  grand  jurors  of  the  town. 

The  selectmen, in  every  town, shall  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and  if  they  find  any  who  neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care, 
may  admonish  them  to  attend  to  their  duty;  and  if  they  continue  negligent, 
whereby  the  children  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  they  shall,  with  the  advice 
of  a  justice  of  the  ■peace,  take  such  children  from  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
them,  and  bind  them  out  to  some  proper  master  or  to  some  charitable  institution 
or  society  incorporated  in  this  State  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  such  children, 
males  tiu  21,  and  females  till  18  years  of  age,  that  they  may  be  proi)erly  educated 
and  brought  up  in  some  lawful  calling. 

Each  city  and  town  may  make  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants  from 
school,  and  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  wandering  about  its  streets 
or  public  places,  having  no  lawful  occupation,  nor  attending  school,  and  growing 
up  in  ignorance;  and  such  by-laws,  also.respefctin^  such  children,  as  shall  conduce 
to  their  welfare  and  to  pubhc  order,  imposmg  smtable  penalties,  not  exceeeding 
$80  for  any  one  breach  thereof;  but  no  such  town  by-laws  shall  bo  vaUd  tmtu 
approved  by  the  superior  court  in  any  county; 

Any  boy  arrested  thrice  for  truancy,  if  not  immediately  returned  to  school,  shall 
be  taken  before  a  judge  of  the  criminal  or  police  court  or  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  if  it  appear  that  tne  boy  is  idle,  vicious,  and  truant,  he  may  be  committed  to 
a  reformatory  institution.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
girl  between  8  to  16  years  of  age  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  her  arrest,  and  the 
tacts  appearing  against  her,  she  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  institution  for  girls. 

Pubhc  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in  every  school 
district,  and  no  town  shall  receive  any  money  from  the  State  treasury  for  any 
district  unless  the  school  therein  has  been  kejit  during  the  time  hereiu  required, 
but  no  school  need  be  maintained  in  any  district  in  which  the  average  attendance 
of  persons  at  the  school  in  said  district  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  the  31st 
day  orif  August,  was  less  than  eight.  And  said  schools  shall  be  open  to  all  children 
over  4  years  of  age  in  the  respective  districts,  without  discrimination  on  account 
(rf  race  or  color. 

Character  of  ingtruefion.— In  the  pnbUc  schools  shall  be  taught,  by  teachers 
fonnd  dolyqiulified  by  the  school  visitors  or  other  legally  qualified  body,  rea^g. 
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spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  snch  other 
studies,  including  training  in  manual  arts  and  the  principles  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  required  by  law  in  every  town,  any  town  may  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools  of  a  higher  grade  within  its  limits,  and  for  such  purpose 
purchase,  receive,  hold,  and  convey  any  proiwrty;  build  and  repair  schoolhouaes; 
lay  taxes,  and  make  contracts  and  adopt  regulations  for  the  management  of  such 
schools. 

Any  town  or  school  district  may  establish  and  maintain  a  kindergarten  school, 
which  any  child  over  3  and  under  7  years  of  age,  residing  in  such  town  or  school 
district,  may  attend. 

Every  town  may,  and  towns  of  10,000  or  more  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in 
addition  to  the  schools  required  by  law,  public  evening  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  in  such  studies  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  school  authorities  of  such  town.  Any  town  of  fewer  than  10,000  may  establish 
such  evening  schools.  [The  pecuniary  assistance  given  by  State  to  evening 
schools  is  given  under  Finance.] 

Text-books. — Any  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  direct  its  school  visitors,  or 
board  of  education,  or  town  committee,  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  said  town 
the  text-books  and  other  school  sap^ies  used  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town, 
and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public 
schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  school  visitors 
or  the  board  of  education  or  town  committee  may  prescribe. 

Buildings. — No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money  from  the  State  or 
town  unless  it  has  a  schoolhouse  and  outbuildings  satisfactory  to  the  board  of 
school  visitors. 

No  new  schoolhouse  shall  be  built  except  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
board  of  school  visitors  and  by  the  building  committee  of  such  district,  nor  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  sum  which  the  district  may  appropriate  therefor. 

The  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  of  the  district 
shall  be  necessary  to  fix  or  change  the  site  of  a  schoolhouse;  but  if  such  two-thirds 
vote  can  not  be  obtained  in  favor  of  any  site,  the  school  visitors  of  any  town 
adjoining  the  town  or  either  of  the  towns  in  which  such  district  is,  on  application 
of  the  district,  shall,  after  conferring  with  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  or  towns 
in  which  such  district  is  situated,  fix  the  site,  and  make  return  to  the  town  clerk 
of  the  town  in  which  such  site  is  to  be,  and  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  from  said  district. 

Any  school  district  may  take  land  which  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  site,  or  addi- 
tion to  a  site,  of  a  schoolhouse  for  a  public  school,  and  which  is  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  and  for  necessary  out  buildings  and  convenient  accommodations  for  its 
schools,  upon  paying  to  the  owner  just  compensation. 

Any  person  willfuily  injuring  a  schoolhouse  or  its  appurtenances  shall  be  fined 
$30  or  imprisoned  ninety  days,  or  both.  Any  jwrson  who  shall  enter  a  place  of 
instruction  with  criminal  intent  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  four  years. 

No  schoolhouse  premises  may  be  inclosed  with  barbed  wire,  nor,  under  penalty 
of  $35-$100,  display  the  flag  or  emblem  of  any  foreign  nation. 

4.  Finances. 
Fluids  (permanent  and  special). — Taaxition. 

School  fund  of  Connecticut. — The  fund  called  the  school  fund  shall  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  the  fund 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly 
may  prescribe,  be  published,  and  recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office;  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  authori2dng  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  public  or  common  schools  among  the  sever^  school 
societies  as  justice  and  equity  sDall  require.     (Constitution  of  Connecticut.) 

The  income  of  the  school  fund  which,  after  deducting  all  expenses  attending  its 
management,  shall  remain  in  the  treasury  on  the  88th  day  of  February  in  each  year, 
and  also  $1.50  for  every  person  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  belonging  to  any 
school  district,  as  ascertamed  from  the  last  returns  of  the  school  visitors,  shall 
annually,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  said  day,  be  divided  and  distributed  by  the  comp- 
troller among  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  as  ascertained  from  said  returns;  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  amount  distributed  to  each  town  to  its  treasurer,  on  the  application 
of  its  school  visitors  or  of  its  school  committee,  if  such  town  constitute  bat  one 
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eehool  district;  but  no  snch  money  shall  be  transmitted  to  an^  town  antil  the 
comptroller  ahall  have  received  from  its  school  visitors  or  committee  a  certificate 
ogned  Ijy  them  or  their  chairman  and  secretary,  and  substantially  in  the  follow- 
ingform: 

We,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  of ,  certify  that  the  schools  in  said 

town  have  been  kept  for  the  period  required  by  law  daring  the  year  ending  the  Slst 
day  of  Angnst  last,  by  teachers  dnly  examined  and  approved,  and  have  been  visited 
according  to  law;  and  that  aU  moneys  drawn  from  tne  public  treasury  by  said  town 
for  said  year  appropriated  to  schooling  have  been  faithfully  applied  and  expended 
in  paying  for  t^Kshers'  wages,  and  for  no  other  purpose  wlmtever. 
Dati  "  " "  '        '  ■    ~ 


ated  at ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  ■ 


School  Visitors. 

To  the  COMPTKOIXER. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  the  amount  of  income  from  the  school  fund  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  distribution  of  75  cents  for  each  enumerated  child  4  to  16 
years  of  age,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  upon  the  written  request  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to  meet  the 
distribution  of  not  less  than  75  cents  per  capita  required  by  law. 

Tovm  deposit  fund. — The  money  received  from  the  United  States  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1836  shall  be  or  remain  deposited  with  the  several  towns 
which  have  received  or  shall  agree  to  receive  it,  on  the  terms  hereinafter  specified, 
in  the  proportion  established  bylaw;  and  the  treasurer  shall  deliver  it  to  the 
agents  of  such  towns  as  have  not  received  it,  on  receiving  receipts  therefor  signed 
by  such  agents  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  town  to  receive  its  proiwr- 
tion  of  said  money  on  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  specified  and  apx>ointing 
an  agent  to  receive  the  same. 

The  condition  on  which  any  town  shall  receive  its  share  of  the  said  money  shall 
he  that  it  shall  keep  the  money  as  a  deposit  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  account 
for  the  same  when  called  for;  and  that  until  called  for  it  shall  appropriate  the 
entire  income  thereof  annually  for  the  support  of  public  schools  therein. 

Taxation. — The  school  visitors  and  selectaien  in  each  town  shall  meet  as  a  joint 
board  in  June  annually  and  prepare  a  statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of  main- 
taining the  public  schools  in  the  town,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  commit- 
tees of  the  several  school  districts  of  the  amounts  so  fixed.  They,  as  a  joint 
board,  shall  also  report  the  same  fact  to  the  town  in  annual  meeting,  and  in  Octo- 
ber shall  fix  the  amonnts  necessary  to  pay  the  teachers,  for  fuel  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  shall  notify  the  districts  of  the 
several  amonnts  so  fixed.  All  taxes  imposed  by  any  school  district  shall  be  levied 
on  the  real  estate  situated  therein  and  the  ratable  personal  property  of  tho.se  per- 
sons who  belong  to  said  district  at  the  time  of  laying  such  tax,  and  upon  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  business  subject  to  taxation.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  towns  which  have  consolidated  their  school  districts  the  estimates  of 
school  expenses  of  which  are  prepared  by  the  town  school  committee  and  reported 
to  the  town  meeting. 

Local  school  authorities  of  places  maintaining  evening  schools  shall  certify  to 
the  comptroller  the  average  number  of  evening  scholars,  and  the  comptroller  shall 
draw  his  order  on  the  State  treasurer  to  the  sum  of  $2.25  for  each  scholar  certi- 
fied, provided  the  school  has  had  sessions  and  the  authorities  have  reported  progress 
and  condition  to  State  board. 

NEW  YORK. 
1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

^ate  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — Deputy  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. — Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — School  commis- 
sioners.— District  trustees  and  board  of  mucation. — Superintendent. — Attendr- 
oiMse  (truant)  officers. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — The  State  superintendent  shall  be 
dficted  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
Felwuary  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  then  incumbent  of  said 
office,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  next  after  the  occtirrence  of  any 
vacancy  in  the  office.  The  superintendent's  office  shall  be  in  the  capitol,  and 
mdntamed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  His  salary  shall  be  $5,000  a  year,  payable 
monthly  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

He  may  appoint  clerks  and  employees,  but  the  compensation  of  such  clerks  and 
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employees  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  annnally  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  therefor,  and  shall  be  payable  monthly  by  the  trejisurer,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller  and  the  certificate  of  the  anperintendent. 

The  seal  of  the  stiperintendent,  of  which  a  description  and  impression  are  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  shall  continue  to  be  his  official  seal, 
and,  when  necessary,  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Copies  of  all  papers 
deposited  or  filed  in  the  superintendent's  office,  and  of  all  acts,  orders,  and  deci- 
sious  made  by  him,  and  of  the  drafts  or  machine  copies  of  his  official  letters,  may 
be  authenticated  under  the  said  seal,  and  when  so  authenticated  shall  be  evidence 
equally  with  and  in  like  manner  as  the  original. 

The  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  a  toustee  of  Cornell  University  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  and  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  shall  also  have  general  supervision  over  the  State  normal  schools; 
and  he  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  of  the  State,  as 
required  by  this  act.  Beginning  October,  1895,  he  shall,  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more, 
biennially  have  taken  a  census  of  persons  4-16,  of  illiterates  13-31,  and  of  non- 
attendants  at  public  schools  because  attending  private  schools  or  forced  to  work. 

So  often  as  he  can,  he  shall  visit  such  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  as  he 
shall  see  fit  and  inquire  into  their  course  of  instruction,  management,  and  disci- 
pline, and  advise  and  encourage  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  thereof.  He 
may  appoint  persons  to  perform  this  duty  without  remuneration. 

He  shall  annually  submit  to  the  legislature  a  report  containing  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  and  of  all  other  schools  and 
institutions  under  his  supervision  and  subject  to  his  visitation  as  superintendent, 
estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  moneys,  and  a  statement  of 
the  apportionment  of  school  moneys  made  by  him,  all  such  matters  relating  to 
his  office,  and  all  such  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  the  advancement  of  public  instruction  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

He  may  grant  on  examination  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  may 
revoke  the  same.  While  unrevoked,  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  i)erson  to  whom  it  was  granted  is  qualified  by  moral  character,  learning, 
and  ability  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State,  and  shall  be  considered  a  legal 
license  to  teach  without  further  examination.  He  may  issue  a  certificate,  without 
examination,  to  any  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  who  has  had  three  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  may  revoke  the  same  for  cause;  he  may  indorse  a 
diploma  issued  by  a  State  normal  school  or  a  certificate  issued  by  a  State  super- 
intendent or  State  board  of  education  in  any  other  State,  which  indorsement  shall 
confer  upon  the  holder  thereof  the  same  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
holders  of  diplomas  or  certificates  issued  by  State  normal  schools  or  by  the  State 
superintendent  in  this  State;  and  he  may  issue  temj^rary  licenses  to  teach,  limited 
to  any  school  commissioner  district  or  school  district,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months.  Upon  cause  shown,  he  may  annul  any  certificate  of  qualification 
granted  to  a  teacher  by  a  school  commissioner  or  diploma  issued  by  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  and  he  may  reconsider  and  reverse  his  action  in  any  such  matter. 
He  shall  prepare  and  keep  in  his  office  alphabetical  lists  of  all  persons  who  have 
received,  or  shall  receive,  certificates  of  qualification  from  himself,  or  diplomas 
of  the  State  normal  schools,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  note  any  action 
regarding  certificates  or  diplomas  held  by  them  thereon.  He  may  remove  a  school 
commissioner  or  withhold  any  State  money  from  a  district  for  violation  or  neglect 
of  duty.  He  shaU  prex>!u:e  suitable  registers,  blanks,  forms,  instructions,  etc., 
and  transmit  them  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — The  State  superintendent  shall 
appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000,  payable  monthly 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  superintendent  the  deputy  may  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office  until 
the  day  hereinbefore  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  said  office.  In 
case  the  office  of  both  sujwrintendent  and  deputy  shall  be  vacant,  the  governor 
shall  appoint  some  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  sux>erin- 
tendent  shall  be  elected  and  his  term  of  office  commence,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Assistant  State  superintendents. — See  under  School*— Atten^nce. 

School  commissioner. — A  school  commissioner  for  each  school  district  shall  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  school  commissioner  districts  every  three  years,  a 
resident  of  the  county  of  either  sex  being  eligible.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  office 
is  filled  by  the  county  judge  or,  if  there  be  no  judge,  by  the  State  superintendent. 
His  salary  shall  be  $1,000,  payable  from  the  free-school  fund,  but  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  may  increase  his  salary  by  a  majority  vote,  the  increase 
to  be  raised  by  local  taxation.  He  shaU  be  allowed  $300  for  his  expenses,  to  be  also 
raised  by  taxation.    He  is  removable  by  the  State  superintendent.    His  duties  are: 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  the  boundaries  of  the  school  districts  within  his  district 
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are  definitely  and  plainly  described  in  the  records  of  the  proper  totni  clerks,  and 
when  fonad  defective,  indefinite,  or  dispnted,  to  caose  the  same  to  be  amended  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  or  districts  ejected. 

2.  To  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  within  his  district  as  often  in 
each  year  as  shall  be  practicaUe;  to  inqnire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  man- 
a^iement,  the  coarse  of  stndy  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  and 
discipline  of  sach  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  schoolhonses,  sites,  ont- 
baildings  and  apjiendages,  and  of  the  district  generally;  to  examine  the  district 
libraries;  to  advise  with  and  cotinsel  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  district 
in  relation  to  their  duties,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  construction,  warm- 
ing, and  ventilation  of  schotdiiouses  and  the  improving  and  adorning  of  the 
school  groonds  connected  therewith,  and  to  recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers 
the  proper  studies,  discipline,  and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  pursued. 

3.  Upon  such  examination  to  direct  the  trustees  to  make  any  alteration  or  repair 
on  the  8cho<dho>ase  or  outbuildings  necessary  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the 
paiHls,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $200,  unless  an  additional  sum  shall  be  voted  by 
the  district.  He  may  also  direct  the  trustee  to  make  any  alterations  or  repairs  to 
achool  furniture  when  it  is  unfit  for  use  or  to  be  repaired  and  to  provide  sufficient 
furniture,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $100.  He  may  also  direct  the  trustees  to  abate 
any  nuisance  in  or  upon  the  premises,  provided  the  same  can  be  done  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $25. 

4.  By  an  order  under  his  hand,  reciting  the  reason  or  reasons,  to  condemn  a 
echoolhonse  if  he  deems  it  wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not  worth  repairing,  and  to 
deliver  the  order  to  the  trustees,  or  one  of  them,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  super- 
tDtendent  of  public  instruction.  Such  order,  if  no  time  for  its  t^ing  eflfect  be 
stated  in  it,  shall  take  effect  immediately.  He  shall  also  state  what  sum,  not 
exceeding  $800,  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  to  erect  a  schoolhonse  capable  of 
accommodating  the  children  of  the  district.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  said 
order  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  district  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  district  for  the  puiTJOse  of  considering  the  question  of  building 
a  Rchoolhouse  therein.  Such  meetmg  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  size  of 
said  schocdhonse,  the  material  to  be  used  in  its  erection,  and  to  vote  a  tax  to  build 
the  same;  but  such  meeting  shall  have  no  power  to  reduce  the  estimate  made  by 
the  commissioner  aforesaid  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  such  estimate.  And  where 
no  tax  for  btulding  such  house  shall  have  been  voted  by  such  district  within 
thu^y  days  from  the  time  of  holding  the  first  meeting  to  consider  the  question,  then 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such  district  to  contract  for  the 
bnllding  of  a  schoolhonse  capable  of  accommodating  the  children  of  the  district, 
and  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  same,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  estimated  as  necessary 
by  the  commissioner,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  such  estimated  sum  by  more 
than  25  per  cent  thereof.  But  such  estimated  sum  may  be  increased  by  a  vote  of 
tiie  inhatntants  at  any  school  meeting  subsequently  called  and  held  according 
to  law. 

5.  To  examine,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  have  been  or  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  superintendent,  persons  proposing  to  teach  common  schools 
within  his  district  and  not  possessing  the  superintendent's  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion or  a  diploma  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  to  inquire  into  their  moral  fit- 
ness and  capacity,  and,  if  he  find  them  qualified,  to  grant  them  certificates  of 
qualification  in  the  forms  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent. 

6.  To  examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  character  of  any  teacher  within 
his  district,  first  giving  such  teacher  reasonable  notice  of  the  charge,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself  therefrom;  and  if  he  find  the  charge  sustained,  to  annul 
the  teacher's  certificate,  by  whomsoever  granted,  and  to  declare  him  imfit  to 
teach;  and  if  the  teacher  held  a  certificate  of  the  superintendent,  or  a  diploma 
of  the  State  normal  school,  to  notify  the  superintendent  forth wi^  of  such  annul- 
ment and  declaration. 

7.  And,  generally,  to  use  his  utmost  influence  and  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers, 
Mnprove  the  means  of  instruction,  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  schools  under 
his  supervision. 

The  commissioner  may  administer  oaths  relating  to  the  public  school  affairs,  and 
vj  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  mayaubpcBna  witnesses.  An  appeal  from 
Ms  action  may  be  carried  to  the  State  supenntendeut: 

Dittriet  trustees  and  board  of  education. — Each  school  commissioner  subdivides 
"•territory  of  his  district  Into  school  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  siib- 
wWon  entitled  to  vote  shall  elect  by  ballot  one  or  three  trustees — one  retiring 
mnially— a  district  clerk,  and  a  district  collector,  and,  if  the  district  so  determine, 
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a  treasurer.  The  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  district  compose  a  iKyard,  vacancies  to  be 
filled  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  district. '  They  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhab- 
itants ;  make  out  a  tax  list  of  every  district  tax  voted  by  the  district;  purchase  or 
lease  sites  for  schoolhouses,  and  build  and  furnish  them  and  hire  rooms  or  build- 
ings for  school  purposes  and  supply  fuel  and  other  incidentals,  but  the  exi>enae 
for  furnishing  and  incidental  running  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $50  in  any  one 
year,  unless  authorized  by  the  district;  insure  the  buildings  and  fnmiture; 
employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation  and  term  of  service,  but  not  for  fewer 
than  ten  weeks  unless  to  fill  a  vacancy;  establish  rules  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  therein ;  see  that  the 
conditions  of  the  school  buildings  are  good  hygienically;  report  to  the  district 
annually  and  to  the  school  commissioner  as  follows:  The  duration  of  the  term  of 
schools,  their  expenditures  for  teachers'  wages  and  for  books  and  school  apparatus, 
the  number  of  cnildreu  in  the  district  schools  and  the  sum  of  the  days'  attendance, 
the  number  of  children  5  to  21  residing  in  the  district,  and  the  names  of  the  parents 
or  persons  with  whom  they  reside,  the  number  of  vaccinated  children  of  school 
age,  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  addition  to  the  public  money 

Eaid  therefor,  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  said  district  for  purclmsing  school- 
ouse  sites,  for  building,  hiring,  purchasing,  repairing,  and  insuring  such  school- 
houses,  for  fuel,  for  school  libraries,  or  for  any  other  purpose  allowed  by  law,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  superintendent  may  require. 

Whenever  15  legal  voters  of  one  or  more  school  districts  shall  sign  a  call,  a  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  for  the  formation  of  a  union  free-school  district.  Such  union 
district  shall  elect  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  trustees,  one-third  of 
whom  shall  retire  annually,  called,  collectively,  the  board  of  education.  This  board 
shall  have  in  all  respects  the  superintendence,  management,  and  control  of  said 
union  free  schools,  and  power  to  establish  in  the  same  an  academical  department 
whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  warranted,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  in  respect  to  the  common  schools  which 
the  trustees  of  common  (district)  schools  possess  or  are  subject  to. 

Superintendent  of  cities  and  union  free-school  districts. — In  an  incorporated  vil- 
lage naving  a  population  of  5,000  and  upward,  or  in  any  union  free-school  district 
having  a  Hko  population,  the  board  of  education  may  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
schools  having  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Attendance  (truant)  officers. — City  and  union  free-school  districts  shall  appoint 
and  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attendance  officers,  fix  their  compensation, 
and  may  make  regular  times,  in  conformity  with  the  compulsory-education  law, 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent, if  there  be  one. 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment  and  qualifications. — Duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Apjiointment  and  qualifications. — No  teacher  is  a  qualified  one,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  unless  he  possesses  an  unannuUed  diploma  granted  to  him  by 
the  State  normal  school,  or  an  unrevoked  and  unanuuUed  certincate  of  qu^ifica- 
tion  given  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  an  unexpired 
certincate  of  qualification  given  to  him  by  the  school  commissioner  within  whose 
district  he  is  employed. 

No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  who  is  under  the  age  of  16  vears,  nor  shall 
a  person  related  to  a  trustee  by  blood  or  marriage  be  employed  except  by  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  at  a  district  meeting,  nor  shall  the  trustees 
contract  with  a  teacher  for  more  than  one  year  in  advance.  No  part  of  the  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  a  district  can  be  applied  or  permitted  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  or  the  wages  of  an  unqualified  teacher,  nor  can  they  or  any  part  of  them 
be  collected  by  a  district  tax.  Any  trustee  who  applies,  or  directs,  or  consents  to 
the  application  of  any  such  money  to  the  payment  of  an  unqualified  teacher's 
wages  commits  a  misdemeanor.  Teachers  shall  keep,  prepare,  and  enter  in  the 
books  provided  for  that  purpose  the  school  lists  and  accounts  of  attendance  here- 
inafter mentioned,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  safe-keeping  and  delivery  to 
the  clerk  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  their  engagements  or  terms.  Willful  fail- 
ure to  attend  an  institute  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  delin- 
quent's license. 

Preliminary  training. — There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  out  of  the  free-school 

'  Not  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  shall  be  a  member  of  the  same  boaid 
of  education  in  any  school  district. 
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fond  the  gain  of  $80,000,  for  the  instmction  of  competent  iierBons  in  academies  and 
vnioa  schools  in  the  science  and  practice  of  comraon-school  teaching  tinder  a 
000188  to  be  preecribed  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  academies  and  nnion 
achools  to  be  ^signated  by  him  with  reference  to  the  school  districts  in  each .  Every 
icademy  or  union  achool  so  designated  shall  instmct  a  class  of  not  fewer  than  10 
nor  more  than  25  scholars,  each  of  whom  shall  continne  nnder  instrnction  not 
fewer  than  sixteen  weeks,  unless  excused  for  cause  by  the  State  superintendent, 
who  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  tiie  roles  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given, 
tad  the  number  of  classes  which  may  be  formed  in  an^  one  year,  and  the  length 
of  time  exceeding  sixteen  weeks,  during  which  such  instruction  may  be  given. 
Instruction  is  free,  and  the  trusteies  of  the  school  are  allowed  $1  for  each  week's 
instmction  of  a  scholar.  The  classes  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  school 
commissioner. 

[The  11  State  normal  schools  of  New  York  appear  to  have  been  organized  by 
ipecial  acts  nnder  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  7, 1866,  the  material 
featnres  of  which  are  as  follows: 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller, 
the  State  treasurer,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion ^all  constitute  a  commission  to  receive  proposals  in  writing  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  normal  and  training  schools  for  the  education  and  discipline  of 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State  from  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any 
county,  from  the  corporate  authority  of  any  village  or  city,  from  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  any  college  or  academy,  and  from  one  or  more  individuals;  but  the  number 
of  proposals  accepted  shall  not  be  more  than  four.  Such  proposals  shall  contain 
specifications  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  build- 
ings for  such  schools,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  land  and  buildings  for  such  use, 
also  the  furnishing  of  such  schools  and  everything  necessary  to  their  support. 
The  proposals  may  have  in  view  either  the  grant  and  conveyance  of  such  land  and 
premises  to  the  Stete,  or  the  use  of  the  same  for  a  limited  tune  and  for  the  gift  to 
the  State  of  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  necessary  to  conduct  such  school. 

If  the  proposals  made  by  any  board  of  supervisors,  or  by  the  corporate  authori- 
ties of  any  city  or  village,  shall  be  accepted,  said  board  or  corporate  authorities 
shall  have  the  power  to  raise,  by  tax,  and  expend  the  money  necessary  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect;  and  if  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  they 
shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  such  purpose  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  7  per  cent,  and  issue  the  corpo- 
rate'bonds  of  said  county,  city,  or  village  therefor. 

When  the  said  commission  shall  have  accepted  proposals  it  shall  certify  the 
aame  in  writing,  and  then  their  power  under  this  act  in  relation  to  such  school 
shall  cease,  and  thereupon  the  sujierintendent  of  public  instmction  shall  api>oint 
a  local  board,  consisting  of  not  less  than  3  persons  nor  more  than  13  persons  who 
■hall,  re8i»ectively ,  hold  their  offices  until  removed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  who 
shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  and  management  of  such  school,  subject, 
however,  to  his  general  supervision  and  to  his  dfiection  in  all  things  jiertaining 
to  the  school.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  such  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.    They  shall  also  severally  transmit  through  him,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  approval,  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  showing  the  condition  of  the  school  under  their  charge  during  the  year  next 
preceding,  and  which  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  an  account 
of  tiieir  acts  and  doings  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct,  including  especially 
an  account  in  detail  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  shall  be  duly  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  their  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  sum  of  $12,000  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  8upx>ort  of  each  nor- 
mal school  x>ayable  out  of  the  common-scnool  fund.] 

Meeting*. — The  State  superintendent  shall  annually  appoint  a  teachers'  insti- 
tnte  once  in  each  year  in  each  school  commissioner's  district  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  intending  teachers,  with 
special  reference  to  the  presentation  of  subjects  relating  to  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  brancnea  of  study  pursued  in  the 
adiools.  He  shall  also  fix  the  duration  of  the  institute  and  the  number  and  com- 
pmaation  of  its  instructors.  The  school  commissioner  shall  notify  all  school  offi- 
cers, teachers,  and  candidates  for  teacher's  certificate  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
institnte  and  assist  the  conductor,  and  he  has  the  right,  when  appointed,  to  hold 
u  institute  in  any  school  building  without  expense  to  the  State  beyond  allowance 
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for  janitor's  fees  and  lights  and  fuel.  During  the  duration  of  an  institute  all 
the  schools  of  a  district  shall  be  closed.  Union  school  districts  of  5,000,  employ- 
ing a  superintendent,  may  close  or  not.  There  shall  be  annually  appropriated  out 
of  the  free-school  fund  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. There  is  a  law  allowing  a  town  at  its  annual  meeting  to  pension  teachers 
who  have  served  35  years  continuously.  The  provisions  of  this  law  will  appear  in 
a  chapter  on  "  Pensions  for  Teachers,"  in  the  next  rex>ort  of  this  Bureau. 

8.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-hooks. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Common  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  5  to  21  years  of  ap;e,  bnt  chil- 
dren 4  years  of  age  or  more  shall  be  admitted  to  kindergartens.  Cities,  incorpo- 
rated villages,  and  union  and  special  districts  may  establish  separate  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  colored  youth  5  to  20  years  of  age. 

Every  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition to  attend  school,  shall  regnilarly  attend  upon  insri-uction  at  a  school  in 
which  at  least  the  common-school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  granmiar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruc- 
tion by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  as  follows: 

Every  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged 
in  any  useful  emplojrment  or  service,  and  every  child  between  8  and  12  years  of 
age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during  the  period 
between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  public  school  of 
the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in  session. 

Every  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  shall  attend  upon  instruction  dui^ng 
said  period  at  least  eighty  consecutive  secular  days,  unless  sickness,  holidays, 
or  vacations  prevent,  and  absence  for  sickness,  holidays,  or  vacations  shall  not 
be  counted  as  part  of  said  eighty  days.  In  addition  to  the  said  eighty  days,  every 
such  child  shall  attend  upon  instruction  every  school  day  when  not  regularly 
and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  just  cause. 

If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public 
school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  that  given  to 
children  of  like  age  at  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child 
resides;  and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  day  as  are 
required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public  schools,  and  no  greater  total  amount  of 
holidays  and  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period 
such  attendance  is  required  than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to  children  of 
like  age;  but  occasional  absences  from  such  attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregu- 
lar attendance,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in 
like  cases  in  such  public  school. 

The  teacher  of  every  school  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  attendance  of  all 
children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  showing  such  attendance  each  day  by  the 
year,  month ,  day  of  the  month,  and  day  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each 
day  thereof;  and  each  teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  child  shall  attend 
elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school  shall  keep  a  like  record  of  such  attendance. 

Such  record  shall  at  all  times  be  ox)en  to  the  attendance  oflScers  or  other  xiersons 
duly  authorized  by  the  school  authorities  [this  term  means  the  trustees  or  board 
of  education  or  corresponding  officers,  whether  one  or  more,  by  whatever  name 
known,  of  a  city  union  free  scnool  district,  common-school  district,  or  school  dis- 
trict created  by  special  law]  of  the  city  or  district,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the 
same;  and  every  such  teacher  shall  fully  answer  all  pertinent  and  reasonable 
inquiries  made  by  such  school  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  persons;  and  a 
willful  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  answer  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  i)er8on  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  [this  term  means  and  includes 
the  parents,  guardians,  and  other  i)ersons,  one  or  more,  having  the  care,  custody, 
or  control  of  such  child]  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  as  aforesaid  attend 
upon  instruction,  or  shall  give  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  or  her  city  or 
district  of  his  or  her  inability  so  to  do.  Any  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Courts  of  special  sessions  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided  in  sections  57  and 
58  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  charges  of  violations  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
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It  shall  be  onlawfol  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  1?  years  in  any  bnsineas  or  service  whatever  during  any 
part  of  the  term  daring  which  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child 
resides  are  in  seeedon,  or  to  employ  any  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  who 
does  not,  at  the  time  of  snch  employment,  present  a  certificate  signed  oy  the 
soperint^ident  of  schools  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  or, 
irhere  there  is  no  superintendent,  by  snch  other  officer  as  the  school  authorities 
may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  has  complied  with  the  law  relating  to 
attendance  at  school  during  the  school  year  between  September  and  July  tnen 
cnrrent;  and  any  person,  firm,  or  coiporation  who  shall  employ  any  child  con- 
trary to  the  foregoing  provisions  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
tre^orer  of  the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such 
offense  shall  occur,  a  penalty  of  $50,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  added  to  the 
public-school  moneys  of  the  city,  village,  or  district  in  which  the  oflEenso  occurred. 

The  attendance  officer  may  arrest  without  warrant  any  child  between  8  and  16 
years  of  age  found  away  from  his  or  her  home,  and  who  is  a  truant  from  instruc- 
tion upon  which  he  or  she  is  lawfully  required  to  attend,  within  the  city  or  district 
of  such  attendance  officer.  He  shall  forthwith  deliver  a  child  so  arrested  either 
to  the  cnstodv  of  a  person  in  parental  relation  to  the  child  or  of  a  teacher  from 
whom  such  child  is  then  a  tmant;  or,  in  case  of  habitual  and  incorrigible  truants, 
shall  bring  them  before  a  police  magistrate  for  commitment  by  him  to  a  truant 
school,  as  provided  in  section  9  of  said  law.  The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly 
report  snch  arrest  and  the  disposition  made  by  him  of  such  child  to  the  school 
aathoritiea  of  his  city  or  district,  or  to  such  person  as  thev  may  direct. 

The  school  authorities  of  a  city  or  union  free  school  district  may  establish 
Khools  or  set  apart  separate  rooms  in  public  school  buildings  for  children  between 
7  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  habitual  truants  from  instruction  which  they  are 
lawfully  required  to  attend,  or  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their 
attendance  ui>on  instruction  or  irr^^ar  in  snch  attendance.  Snch  school  or 
room  shall  be  known  as  a  truant  school,  but  no  person  convicted  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  other  than  truancy  shall  be  committed  thereto.  Such  authorities 
may  provide  for  the  confinement,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  such  children 
in  snch  schools,  and  may,  after  reasonable  notice  to  snch  child  and  the  x>ersons 
in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  order  such  child  to  attend  such  school  or  to  be 
confined  and  maintained  therein  for  such  period  and  under  snch  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  snch  a-athorities  m^  prescribe,  not  exceeding  the  remainder  of  the  school 
^ear,  or  may  order  such  child  to  be  confined  and  mamtained  during  such  period 
10  any  private  school,  orphans'  home,  or  similar  institution  controlled  by  persons 
of  the  same  reiligions  faith  as  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  chud,  and 
which  is  willing  and  able  to  receive,  confine,  and  maintain  such  child,  upon  such 
terms  as  to  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  authorities  and 
snch  private  school,  orphans'  home,  or  similar  institution.  If  the  persons  in 
parental  relation  to  sucn  child  shall  not  consent  to  either  of  such  orders,  such 
conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  child  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  disorderly  person,  and  if,  upon  conviction,  the  child  was 
lawfully  required  to  attend  a  pnbhc  school,  the  child  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  con- 
fined and  nudntained  in  snch  tmant  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school 
year,  or  if  such  child  was  lawfully  required  to  attend  upon  instruction  otherwise 
than  at  a  public  school,  the  child  maybe  sentenced  to  be  confined  and  maintained 
for  the  balance  of  such  school  year  in  such  private  school,  orphans' home,  or  other 
sJinilar  instruction,  if  there  be  one,  controlled  by  persons  of  the  same  religious 
faitii  as  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  which  is  willing  and  able 
to  receive,  confine,  and  maintain  such  achildfor  areasonable  compensation,  which 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  city  or  district.  Such  confinement  shall  be  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of 
snch  cbUd  to  the  institution  elsewhere  upon  which  he  or  she  may  be  lawfully 
required  to  attend.  Every  child  suspended  from  attendance  upon  instruction  by 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  fumishmg  such  instruction  for  more  than  one  week 
shall  be  required  to  attend  such  truant  school  during  the  period  of  such  suspension. 

The  school  authorities  of  any  city  or  school  distnct  not  having  a  truant  school 
may  contract  with  any  other  city  or  district  or  county  having  a  rruant  school  for 
the  confinement,  maintenance,  and  instruction  therein  of  ciiildren  whom  such 
school  authorities  might  require  to  attend  a  truant  school  if  there  were  one  in  their 
own  city  or  district.  Indostrial  training  shall  be  furnished  in  every  snch  truant 
8cho<d. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  the  power  to  employ  assist- 
ants. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  assistants  to  make  investigation  and  to  report 
to  said  State  superintendent  under  his  instructions  the  extent  to  which  said 
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compnlsory-edacation  law  is  complied  with  in  the  cities  and  school  districts,  and 
perform  snch  other  duties  as  may  be  required. 

The  State  superintendent  has  the  power  to  withhold  one-half  of  all  public-school 
moneys  from  any  city  or  school  district  which  in  his  judgment  willfnlly  otnitB 
and  refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  said  compulsory-education  law,  after  due 
notice,  so  often  and  so  long  as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall  in  his  judg- 
ment continue;  but  whenever  the  provisions  of  said  law  have  been  complied  with, 
all  moneys  so  withheld  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  paid  over  by  bita  to 
such  city  or  school  district.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  to  cariy 
out  the  foregoing  provisions  regarding  attendance. 

Character  of  instrvuition. — The  course  of  study  is  fixed  by  district  trustees  and 
boards  of  education.  The  injurious  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  must  be 
taught,  and  every  child,  by  the  compulsory  education  act  to  take  effect  January  1, 
1895,  shall  regularly  attend  instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common- 
school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 
geography  are  taught,  if  attending  other  than  a  public  school.  Aii  academical 
epartment  may  be  established  in  a  union  free-school  district.  Local  boards  may 
eeUiblish  departments  for  industrial  training  and  for  teaching  and  illustrating 
the  manual  or  industrial  arts  and  the  principles  underlying  the  same,  and  to  erect, 
equip,  and  officer  such  shops  as  shall  be  necessarv.  The  board  of  education  or 
other  body  having  supervision  of  the  public  schools  in  any  city  or  union  district 
may  establish  free  evening  schools  for  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  when- 
ever the  city  authorities  or  qualified  electors  shall  so  direct.  Vocal  music  may  be 
introduced  in  the  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  into  union  districts  and 
cities,  and  drawing  must  be.  Kindergartens  may,  in  counties  having  fewer  than 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  be  established,  the  teachers  being  considered  te»chers  of  the 
public  schools. 

Text-books.— The  boards  of  education  or  such  bodies  as  perform  the  functions 
of  snch  boards  in  the  several  cities,  villages,  and  union  free-school  districts  of  this 
State  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  adopt  and  designate  text- 
books to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  m  their  respective  districts.  In 
the  common-school  districts  in  the  State  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
therein  shall  be  designated  at  the  first  annual  school  meeting  held  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  at 
such  school  meeting. 

When  a  text-book  shall  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  any  of  the  public  or  com- 
mon schools,  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  to  supersede  the  text-book  so  aldopted  by  any 
other  book  within  a  period  of  five  years  ttom.  the  time  of  such  adoption,  except 
upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  education,  or  of  such  body  as  perform 
the  function  of  such  board,  where  such  board  has  made  the  designation,  or  upon 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  at  the  annual  school 
meeting  in  any  other  school  district. 

Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for  every  such  violation,  to 
be  sued  for  by  any  taxpayer  of  the  school  district  and  recovered  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  said  fine,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  for 
the  benefit  of  said  school  district. 

Buildings. — District  trustees  and  boards  of  education  have  the  custody  of  school 
buildings,  the  sites  for  which  are  purchased  and  l^e  buildings  erected  by  them 
when  they  are  authorized  thereto  by  the  district.  [See  Organization;  School 
commissioner.! 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  displayed  upon  or  near  every  school  build- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

4  Finances. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — [There  is  a  United  States  deposit  fund  which 
is  the  original  sum  of  $4,014,520.17  received  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  15,  1837.  From  the  beginning  $28,000  of  the  income  were  given 
annually  to  academies,  and  after  1846  $25,000  were  annually  added  to  the  "com- 
mon-school fund,"  and,  at  date,  $30,000  are  given  to  academies  for  the  support  of 
teachers'  training  classes.  Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  income  from  1838, 
$55,000  a  year  have  been  given  to  school  district  libraries,  except  during  sixteen 
years,  when  only  $50,000  were  granted.  The  principal  is  loaned  through  the  district 
commissioners,  about  one-hali  being  invested  in  that  wav,  the  other  portion  being 
invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  bonds  guarantied  by  them.  The  second 
fund  is  the  "common-school  fund,"  which  amounted  in  1893  to  $4,373,140,  the 
income  of  which  is  given  to  aid  the  elementary  schools.    The  "  £ree-8<4iool  fond  " 
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is  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  each  year  for  school  ptirposes.  There  is  also  a 
"Bteraiy  fnnd  "  of  $284,201,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  "academies."  The 
United  States  deposit  fund  and  the  literary  fund  are  tinder  the  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York.] 

Taxation. — There  shall  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  year  upon  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  each  connty  within  the  State  such  snm  as  the  legislature  shall  annually 
determine  necessary  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  tax  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  as  herein  provided.  . 
_  The  moneys  so  raised  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  On  the  first  work- 
ing day  of  each  month  the  treasurer  shall  make  to  the  snjjerintendent  of  public 
iDstmctioii  a  writteu  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  free-school  fund.  No  snch 
money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon  such  warrant  of  the  super  in- 
tendmit,  countersi^ed  by  the  comptroller,  referring  to  the  law  under  which  it  is 
drawn.  TTntU  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  the  comptroller  that  all 
moneys  required  by  law  to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  a  connty  for  the  support 
of  schools  throughout  the  State  have  been  collected  and  paid  or  accounted  for  to 


the  State  treasurer,  he  may  withhold  payment;  and  whenever,  after  the  1st  dav 
of  March  in  any  year,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  any  county  to  pay  such 
moneys  on  or  before  that  day,  there  shall  be  a  deficiency  of  moneys  in  the  treas- 


nry  applicable  to  the  payment  of  school  moneva,  to  which  any  other  county  may 
be  entitled,  the  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  hereby 
Mthorized  to  make  a  temporary  loan  of  the  amount  so  deficient,  and  such  loan, 
and  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the 
connty  in  default,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of  State  tax,  anolevied  upon 
(nch  county  by  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof  at  the  next  ensuing  assessment. 

The  moneys  raised  by  the  State  tax  or  borrowed  as  aforesaid  to  supply  a  defi- 
dency  thereof,  and  such  portion  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
as  BhaU  be  appro|)riated,  and  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund,  when  the 
iame  are  appropriated  to  the  supxmrt  of  common  schools,  constitute  the  State 
school  moneys,  and  shall  be  diviaed  and  apjwrtioned  by  the  superintendent  of 
poUic  instruction  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  January  in  each  year  as  herein- 
after provided;  and  all  moneys  so  apportioned,  except  the  library  moneys,  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  i>ayment  of  teachers'  wages.  He  shall  apportion  and 
»et  apart  from  the  free-school  fund  appropriated  therefor  the  amounts  required  to 
pay  flie  annual  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners  elected  or  elective  under  this 
act,  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  and  paid  to  the  several  commissioners  as  here- 
inafter provided;  and  he  shall  also  apportion  to  each  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  and 
to  each  of  the  incorporated  villages  of  the  State  having  a  population  of  5,000  and 
upward,  and  to  each  union  free-school  district  having  a  like  population,  which 
employs  a  superintendent  of  schools,  out  of  the  income  of  the  said  fund,  and  if  insuf- 
ficient, the  deficiency  out  of  the  free-school  fund  so  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
(800;  and  in  case  any  city  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  member  of  assembly, 
•ccording  to  the  unit  of  representation  adopted  by  the  legislature,  $500  for  each 
additiontu  member  of  assembly,  to  be  expended  according  to  law  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Bat  the  superintendent  shall  make  no  allot- 
ment to  an^  city  or  district  for  the  en)en8es  of  a  superintendent  unless  satisfied 
that  such  city,  village,  or  district  employs  a  competent  person  as  superintendent, 
whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
of  said  city,  village,  or  district;  nor  shfUl  he  make  any  ^lotment  to  any  district 
in  the  firstnnstance  without  first  causing  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  be  made  which  shall  show  the  population  thereof  to  be  at  least  5,000,  the  expense 
of  which  ennmeration,  as  certified  by  said  State  superintendent,  shall  be  paid  by 
ttie  district  in  whose  interest  it  is  made.  He  shall  then  set  apart  from  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fnnd  for  and  as  library  moneys  such  gums  as  the 
legislature  shall  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  also  set  apart  from  the 
free-school  fund  a  snm  not  exceeding  $4,000  for  a  contingent  fund.  He  shall 
then  get  apart  and  apportion,  for  and  on  account  of  the  Indian  schools  under  his 
ropervision,  a  snm  which  will  be  equitably  equivalent  to  their  proportion  of  the 
State  school  money,  upon  the  basis  of  distribution  established  by  this  act,  such 
8nin  to  be  wholly  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.  Aiter  deducting  the  said  amounts  he  shall  divide  the  remainder 
of  the  State  school  moneys  into  two  parts,  and  shall  apportion  them  as  follows : 

He  shall  apportion  such  remainder  equally  among  the  school  districts  and  cities 
from  which  reports  shall  have  been  received  in  accordance  with  law,  as  follows: 
Making  the  distributive  portion  or  each  district  quota  $100.  To  entitle  a  district 
toa^stribntive  portion  or  district  quota,  a  qualified  teacher,  or  successive  qnali- 
wd  teachers,  most  have  actually  taught  the  common  school  of  the  district  for  at 
**t  the  term  of  time  hereinafter  mentioned  during  the  last  preceding  school 
Vn.   For  every  additional  qualified  teacher  and  his  successors  who  shall  have 
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actually  taught  in  Baid  school  during  the  whole  of  said  term  the  district  shall  be 
entitled  to  another  distributive  quota;  but  pupils  employed  as  monitors,  or  other- 
wise, shall  not  be  deemed  teachers.  The  aforementioned  term  shall  be  daring' 
every  school  year,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  school,  inclusiTe  of  legtu 
holidays  that  may  occur  during  the  term  of  said  schools,  and  exclusive  of  Satur- 
day. No  Saturday  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  said  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of 
school,  and  no  school  shall  be  in  session  on  a  l^al  holiday. 

Having  so  apportioned  and  distributed  the  said  district  quota  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion 0  of  this  act,  the  superintendent  ehaU  apportion  the  remainder  of  said  State 
school  moneys,  and  also  the  library  moneys  separately,  among  the  counties  of  tbe 
State  accordmg  to  their  resi)ective  population,  excluding  Indians  residing  on  their 
reservations,  as  the  same  shall  appear  from  the  last  preceding  State  or  United 
States  census;  but  as  to  counties  in  which  are  situated  cities  having  special  school 
acts,  he  shall  apportion  to  each  city  the  part  to  which  it  shall  so  appear  entitled, 
and  to  the  residue  of  the  county  the  part  to  which  it  shall  appear  to  be  so  entitled. 
If  the  census  according  to  which  the  apportionment  shall  be  made  does  not  sho-w 
the  sum  of  the  x>opulation  of  any  county  or  city,  the  superintendent  shall,  by  the 
best  evidence  he  can  procure,  ascertain  and  determine  the  population  of  sach 
comity  or  city  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  and  make  his  apportionment 
accordingly. 

Whenever  any  school  district  shall  have  been  excluded  from  participation  in  any 
apportionment  made  by  the  superintendent,  or  by  the  school  commissioners,  by 
reason  of  its  having  omitted  to  make  any  report  required  by  law,  or  to  comply 
with  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  made  by  the  super- 
intendent under  the  authority  of  law,  and  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  saperintendent 
that  such  omission  was  accidental  or  excusable,  he  may,  upon  the  application  of 
such  district,  make  to  it  an  equitable  allowance;  and  if  the  apportionment  was 
made  by  himself,  cause  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  and  if  the  appor- 
tionment was  made  by  the  commissioners,  direct  them  to  apportion  such  allow- 
ance to  it  at  their  next  annual  api>ortionment,  in  addition  to  any  apporticmment 
to  which  it  may  then  be  entitled.  And  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  commisBioner  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  in  default,  direct  that  the  money  so  equitably  apportioned  shall  be  paid  in 
satisfaction  of  teachers'  wages  earned.  The  school  commissioners  of  the  county 
shall  distribute  the  sums  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury  and  certify  to  the 
supervisor  (or  treasurer  of  the  school  district)  of  each  town  the  amount  of  money 
apportioned  to  it  and  who  disbursed  the  money. 

Local  taxes  are  voted  by  the  district  in  meeting.  These  taxes  are  as  follows: 
To  purchase  sites  and  build  schoolhouses  or  to  hire  buildings  or  rooms,  and  to 
repair  and  furnish  and  meet  the  incidental  exp^ises  of  maintainifig  same;  to  par- 
chase  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  and  other  apparatus,  and  purchase  text-books 
and  other  supplies,  not  to  exceed  $25  in  any  one  year;  to  establish  a  school  library, 
purchase  the  books  to  increase  it  and  a  case  to  hold  it;  to  supply  deficiencies  from 
noncoUections  and  embezzlements;  to  insure  the  buildings;  to  pay  defici^icies  in 
teachers'  wages  after  the  public  (State)  money  has  been  exhausted;  to  satisfy 
judgments  of  record.    [See  Organization;  School  commissioner.] 

NEW  JERSEY.' 
1.  Oboanization  of  the  Ststeu. 

state  board  of  editcation. — Trustees  of  the  school  fund. — State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. — State  board  of  examiners. —  County  superintendent. — 
County  board  of  examiners. — School  trustees  or  boards.— City  boards  of 
examiners. — City  superintendent. — Truant  officers. 

State  board  of  education. — The  general  supervision  and  control  of  public  in- 
struction shall  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school  fund  and  eight  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  from  each  Ckjugressional  district,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  Not 
more  than  four  members  of  the  board  shall  be  of  same  political  party.  Their  term 
of  office  shall  be  five  years.  The  board  has  control  of  the  State  normal  school  and 
of  the  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf -Mutes,  and  is  charged  with  Uie  following  duties: 
To  frame  by-laws  for  their  own  government  and  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be 
enforced  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  schocd 
laws;  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  additions  and  amendments  to  the  laws  in 

'  As  this  digest  goes  through  the  press,  the  law  abolishing  the  old  district  system  has 
been  used.    It  may  happen  that  other  late  changes  in  the  law  have  escaped  notice. 
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order  to  perfect  the  school  system;  to  appoint  the  connty  snperintendents;  to  pre- 
jcribe  nues  and  regtdationa  for  holding  teachers'  institntes;  to  aathorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Incidental  expenses  Incorred  by  State  superintendent  in  the  perform- 
ince  of  his  duty;  and  to  decide  appeals  from  that  officer's  decisions,  and  to  report 
annually  to  the  legislature. 

The  members  shall  receive  no  compensation  beyond  necessary  e:q>ense3. 

Truileea  of  the  school  fund.— See  under  Finances. 

State  superintendent  of  public  itiatruction. — The  State  superintendent  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for 
toree  years,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000,  to  bo  paid  out  of  the 
echool  fond,  and  may  be  reappointed.  His  duties  are  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  State  board  and  enforce  them.  He  shall  be  ez  officio  secretary  of  the 
board,  presideiit  of  the  State  association  of  school  superintendents,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  examiners  and  of  all  county  and  city  boards  of  examiners. 
He  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State  receiving  any  part  of 
the  State  appropriation  and  shaU  be  the  legal  adviser  and  assistant  of  the  county 
niperintendents,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  circular  letters  to  thorn  on  top- 
ics of  moment.  He  shsU  apportion  to  the  counties  the  State  school  moneys  and 
trithhold  from  or  through  the  county  superintendent  or  board  of  trustees  or 
other  school  officer  the  State  appropriation  due  to  any  officer,  district,  or  teacher 
until  the  delinquent  has  comphed  with  the  law  in  every  particular,  including  the 
keeping  of  school  for  nine  months  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  that 
for  which  payment  is  demanded.  He  shall  have  printed  and  shall  dmtribnte  suit- 
able forms  for  the  record  of  school  business  and  reports,  decide  controversies  aris- 
ing under  the  school  laws,  preserve  such  books,  apparatus,  plana,  etc.,  likely  to 
interest  teachers  as  he  may  secure,  without  expense  to  the  State,  file  all  school 
reports  of  the  State  and  others,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  acts,  provide  a  seal, 
annually  report  to  the  State  board  concerning  the  condition  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  with  such  statistical  tables  as  may  be  of  interest  and  such 
Enggestions  as  he  msy  deem  expedient.  He  may  also  have  prepared  and  printed 
in  convenient  form  a  set  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses,  to  bo  fur- 
nished to  school  ofiicers,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  $300. 

State  board  of  examiners. — ^The  State  board  of  examiners  shall  consist  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  principal  of  the  State  normal 
school.  Its  daty  is  to  hold  examinations  of  teachers,  grant  State  certificates  or 
revoke  the  same  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  board  of  education 
may  prescribe,  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  without  further  examination  in  any 
part  of  the  State  according  to  its  provisions  as  to  duration  and  grade. 

State  superintendent  of  school  census. — The  State  board  shall  have  an  annual 
censos  taken  of  the  children  in  the  State  5  to  18,  and  is  empowered  to  designate  a 
snperintendent  of  schools,  whose  term  shall  be  five  years,  and  his  compensation 
and  assistants  shall  be  fixed  by  it;  the  superintendent,  under  the  approval  of  the 
board,  to  appoint  enumerators,  to  take  and  make  rules  and  regnlationa  for  gov- 
erning the  taking  of  the  census,  furnish  books  and  other  stationery.  The  enu- 
merators shall  be  paid  5  cents  for  each  name  obtained. 

County  superintendent. — The  State  board  shall  appoint  a  person  of  suitable 
attainments  to  be  the  county  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  for  three  years, 
nnless  removed  for  cause,  at  a  compensation  of  12^  cents  for  each  child  in  the 
coonty  5  to  IS  years  of  age,  provided  that  he  shall  not  receive  less  than  $800  nor 
more  than  $1,800,  that  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  having  50  or  more  district 
schools  to  visit  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,000,  and  that  the  children  in  any  city 
or  town  having  a  school  superintendent  shall  not  be  included  in  fixing  the  compen- 
sation of  the  county  supermtendent.    He  is  also  allowed  his  traveling  expenses. 

Ho  shall  issue  orders  on  the  countv  collector  in  favor  of  each  townsnip  collector 
and  city  treasurer  for  the  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  which  each  town- 
ship or  city  is  entitled,  examine  and  license  teachers,  provide  for  graded  schools, 
and  disclua'ge  other  dnties  of  general  supervision  and  superintendence  over  the 
pnblic  schools. 

He  shall  appoint  trustees  in  any  district  which  fails  to  elect  them,  and  fill 
vacancies  and  apx>oint  the  first  trustees  of  a  district.  He  shall  have  power  to 
withhold  that  part  of  the  State  appropriation  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the 
State  from  any  district  in  which  the  inhabitants  fail  to  provide  a  suitable  school 
bnHding  and  outhouse. 

County  board  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of 
shammers,  which  shaU  be  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  a  number 
of  teachers  holding  a  State  or  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  not  to  exceed  three, 
to  he  appointed  by  nim  annually,  their  compensation  not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  of 
tbe  three  or  fewer  meetings  of  tiie  board  and  traveling  expenses. 
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School  trustees  or  hoards  of  education. — Ettch  township  shall  be  one  school  dis- 
trict but  each  city,  borough,  and  incorporated  town  containing  400  or  more  chil- 
dren 5  to  18  years  of  age  Sball  be  a  school  district,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
township  school  district.  The  boards  of  education  of  any  two  adjoining  school 
districts  may  accommodate  the  boundary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The 
portion  of  any  school  district  annexed  for  all  school  purposes  and  the  property 
mcluded  shall  become  a  part  of  the  taxing  district  to  which  it  is  annexed  for 
school  purposes  only.  The  school  trustees  shall  be  a  corporate  body  designated 
as  the  board  of  education  of  the  township,  city,  borough,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  district  clerk, 
who  shall  record  the  acts  of  the  board,  keepthe  school  building  in  repair  and  sup- 

Slied  with  fuel  and  blackboard  crayons.  The  board's  duties  are  to  employ  and 
ismiss  teachers,  janitors,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  to  fix,  alter,  allow,  and 
pay  their  salaries  and  compensation;  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  teachers  and  pupils;  to  erect,  repair  or  improve,  rent,  furnish,  and  insure 
school  buildings,  and  purchase,  lease,  mortgage,  or  sell  school  lots,  or  schoolhouses; 
to  borrow  money,  with  or  without  mortg^age,  and  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for 
the  forementioned  purpose,  provided  authorized  by  the  district  by  vote;  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  superintendent  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  a 
imiform  series  of  text-books ;  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  ;  to  provide  text-books  and 
other  necessary  school  supplies;  to  require  every  teacher  to  keep  a  register;  to  call 
special  meeting  of  voters;  to  permit  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses; to  make  annual  report  to  county  superintendent,  and  to  take  school  census. 

In  every  township,  city,  town,  borough,  or  other  municipality,  not  divided  into 
wards,  there  shall  be  a  school  board  consisting  of  nine  (or  five  or  three)  trustees, 
three  to  retire  each  year.  In  tovsmships,  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  or  other  munici- 
palities divided  into  wards  the  school  board  shall  consist  of  two  trustees  from  each 
ward,  one  to  retire  biennially.  In  every  city  governed  by  special  laws  there  may  be 
a  city  board  of  examiners,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  In  every  city  of 
50,000  or  more  a  board  of  education  shall  be  composed  of  and  controlled  by  eight 
commissioners,  known  as  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction,  appointed  for 
two  years  by  the  mayor,  and  not  more  thaji  one-half  to  be  of  the  same  i)olitical 
■paxty.    They  have  the  powers  granted  boards  of  education,  school  trustees,  etc. 

City  superintendent. — Any  board  of  education  of  the  cities  of  a  population  of 
60,000  or  more  may  appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  define  nis  duties, 
and  fix  his  term  of  office,  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  his  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  changed  during  his  term  of  office. 

Truant  officers. — In  cities  having  a  duly  organized  police  force  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  police  authority  to  detail  one  or  more  members  of  said  force  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  in  districts  having  no  regular 
police  force  subject  to  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  or 
the  school  district  officers  to  designate  one  or  more  constables  of  said  city,  town- 
ship, or  village,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
Persons  charged  with  the  above-specified  duty  shall  be  called  truant  officers,  and 
their  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education. 

2.  Teachebs. 
Appointment  and  qualifications. — Duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment  and  qualifications.— No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  unless  the 
holder  of  a  legal  certificate. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  ascertained  by  the  State  board  of  examiners, 
county  boards  of  examiners,  city  boards  of  examiners,  and  county  superintendents. 
Teachers  are  employed  by  boards  of  trustees. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  may  indorse  the  diploma  of  a  normal  school  or 
training  coUege  or  the  permanent  certificate  issued  by  a  State  superintendent  or 
board  of  examiners  of  another  State.  State  examinations  shall  be  for  certificates 
of  three  grades.  Candidates  for  the  third  grade  county  certificate  are  not  to  be 
less  than  18  years  old.  No  experience  in  teaching  will  be  required;  they  will  be 
examined  in  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  geography,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  the  certificate  will  remain  in 
force  for  one  year  from  date  and  entitles  to  teach  in  an  ungraded  school  or  in  a 
primary  school  or  department  in  the  county.  This  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
more  than  twice  to  the  same  person.  Candidates  for  the  second  grade  certificate 
are  not  to  be  less  than  19  years  old,  with  an  experience  in  teaching  of  not  less  than 
one  year;  the  subjects  are  the  same  as  for  the  third  grade  certificates,  with  the 
addition  of  English  composition,  physiology,  the  history  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
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liookkeeping,  and  continues  in  force  for  three  years  and  entitles  to  teach  in  any 
grade  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  connty.    Candidates  for  a  first  grade  certificate 
•le  not  to  be  lesa  than  20  years  old,  with  an  experience  in  teaching  of  not  less  than 
two  years.     The  examination  is  niwn  the  same  subjects  as  the  second  grade,  with 
the  additioii  of  algebra,  physics,  history  of  education,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  school  law  of  Kew  Jersey;  it  continues  in  force  five  years 
and  is  valid  for  any  school  or  department  in  the  connty  and  may  be  renewable. 
Candidates  for  the  third  grade  State  certificate  most  be  20  years  of  a^e,  no 
experience  in  teaching  is  required,  and  must  pass  in  the  subjects  required  in  the 
examination  for  third  grade  connty  certificate,  with  phyaiolo^,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  chemistry,  geologjr,  botany,  and  free-hand  drawing;  the  certificate 
remains  in  force  seven  years  from  date  and  licenses  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the 
State,  and  is  renewable  without  reexamination ;  the  second  grade  certificate,  isRu»>d 
for  ten  years,  ret^nires  in  addition  the  philosophy  of  education  and  the  ])rinciples 
of  mannfd  training  and  physical  culture,  28  years  passed  and  two  years  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  first  grade  25  years  jiassed  and  five  years  of  teaching.    Graduates  of 
the  State  normal  school  who  have  completed  two  years'  course  shall  l)e  entitled  to 
a  tiiird  grade  State  certificate  and  those  completmg  the  three  years'  course  to  a 
second  grade.     [Rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board.] 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  school  register  and  may  not  receive  pa^  until  it  has 
b€«n  exhibited  to  proper  officer;  shall  have  power  to  hold  every  pupil  accountable 
in  school  for  disorderly  conduct,  on  the  way  to  or  from  school  or  on  the  play 
gtonada,  and  to  suspend  pupil  for  good  cause,  but  no  teacher  shall  inflict  or  cause 
to  be  inflicted  any  corporalpunishment  upon  any  pupil. 

Preliminary  training. — There  shall  be  a  normal  school  for  the  training  and 
education  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  common  schools 
of  this  State,  under  the  entire  management  and  control  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  six  times  as  many  pupils  in  the  school  as 
it  has  representatives  in  the  le^slatore.  Applicants  for  admission  must  sign  a 
'written  declaration  that  in  seeking  admission  to  the  school  their  object  is  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching  the  public  schools  in  the  State  during  at  least  two  years  or 
otherwiseto  pay  the  cost  of  tuition.  A  model  school  may  be  maintained  in  which 
the  modes  oi  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the  normal  school  are  exem- 
plified, and  in  which  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  the  normal  school. 

Meetings. — For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes 
tiiere  may  be  paid  annually  to  the  State  superintendent  out  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  f  100  to  each  teachers'  institute  in  any  county  or  to  a  joint  connty 
institute. 

The  county  and  city  superintendents  shall  form  the  "State  Association  of 
School  Superintendent,"  which  shall  meet  annually.  The  board  of  district 
trustees  shall  in  each  township  form  an  association,  which  shall  convene  on  call  of 
oonnty  superintendent  to  hear  suggestions  and  communications  regarding  the 
management  of  the  pnbUc  school. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction, — Text-boohs. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — No  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years  shall  be  excluded  from 
any  public  school  on  account  of  religion,  nationality,  or  color.  Schools  shall  be 
kept  nine  months. 

All  parents  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  shall  instruct  them  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  and 
charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years  shall  be  required  to  send  it 
to  public  day  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  each  year.  Eight  weeks 
of  such  attendance  at  least  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  is  excused  from 
attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  parent  or  guardian 
resides  upon  its  being  shown  to  the  board's  satisfaction  that  the  bodily  or  mental 
condition  of  the  child  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  its  attendance  at  school,  or 
that  the  child  is  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at  home  by  some  qualified  i)er8on  in 
such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  elementary  schools.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  15  years  shall  be  employea  by  any  company  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any 
business,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  within  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  such  employment  some  public  day  or  night  school  or  some  well-recog- 
nised private  school,  such  attendance  to  be  for  five  days  or  evenings  every  week 
daring  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks  as  far  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  B(£oof  terms  will  admit.    Any  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  10  years  must. 
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when  temporarily  discharged  by  his  employer  for  the  purpose,  attend  school  ior 
the  period  for  which  temporarily  discharged,  unless  excused  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories  and  workshops  for  legalized  reasons.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10  to  $25  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  three. 

All  children  who  are  habitual  truants,  or  are  as  scholars  incorrigible,  or  are 
vagabonds,  shall  be  deemed  juvenile  disorderly  j)ersons  and  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  attendance  act,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  truant  oflBcers 
to  examine  into  all  such  cases  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  school  board  or  fac- 
tory and  workshop  inspectory  and  warn  the  delinanent  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
consequence.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  be  recalcitrant,  the  truant  officer  shall 
complain  oi  him  to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  school  district, 
where  he  may  be  fined  or  compelled  to  give  bond  for  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  foregoing  provisions  are  not  to  operate  in  thoae  school  districts  of  the  State 
where  accommodations  are  insufficient. 

The  trustees  of  a  school  district  may  pay  50  cents  to  have  a  child  vaccinated,  the 
indigent  parents  consenting. 

No  boy  under  the  age  of  13  nor  girl  under  14  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  mine,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever 
is  carried  on.  Nor  shall  any  child  between  13  and  15  years  of  age  be  so  employed 
unless  it  hao  attended  some  public  day  or  night  school  within  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding,  or  some  well-recognizea  private  school,  such  attendance 
to  be  for  five  days  or  evenings  every  week  during  a  i)eriod  of  twelve  consecutive 
weeks,  which  may  bo  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks  each  so  far 
as  the  arrangement  of  school  terms  will  permit.  Every  employer  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  offense. 
The  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  some  suit- 
able person,  who  shall  be  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  State,  as  inspector,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  81,200  a  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the 
factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  other  establishments  in  the  State  and  note  viola- 
tions of  the  foregoing  provisions  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children. 

Character  o/  instruction.— AH  persons  are  required  to  instruct  or  to  have 
instructed  their  children  or  wards  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  [The  subjects  upon  which  teachers  are  examined 
(see  also  Organization,  School  trustees)  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  per- 
mitted studies  of  the  public  schools.]  Evening  schools  are  established,  and  any 
boffrd  of  school  trustees  or  board  of  education  which  notifies  the  State  superin- 
tendent that  not  fewer  than  $500  have  been  raised  by  special  district  tax  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  manual  traimng  or  for  thb  purpose  of 
adding  manaal  training  to  the  course  of  instruction  now  pursued  in  the  school  or 
schools  of  such  district  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  som  from  the  State,  and  so 
on  for  each  year  the  instruction  in  manual  training  is  maintained,  provided  the 
State  board  approves  the  character  of  instruction  or  the  sum  appropriated  from 
the  State  school  fund  does  not  exceed  $5,000.  Whenever  the  local  school  authority 
certifies  that  $3,000  have  been  raised  by  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appropriate  an  equal 
sum,  provided  such  appropriation  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  year,  and  any 
city,  town,  or  township  is  authorized  to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  instruc- 
tion. There  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  such  schools,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor is  ex  officio  president.  No  religious  service  or  form  of  any  kind,  except 
reading  the  Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  shall  be  permitted  in  any  pubhc 
school. 

Text-books.— The  trustees  of  all  public  schools  are  authorized  to  provide  such 
text-books  and  other  school  supplies  as  shall, pursuant  toexisting  law,  beapproved 
by  the  county  superintendent  and  such  boards  of  trustees,  and  supply  the  same 
free  to  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  said  schools,  provided  that  when  any  pupil  shall 
lose,  deface,  or  destroy  any  book  supplied  to  such  pupil  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  parents  or  guardians  or  such  pupil  shall  replace  such  Dook  so  lost, 
defaced,  or  destroyed,  or  shall  be  liable  to  damages.  The  payment  of  such  text- 
book and  supplies  shall  be  provided  by  special  district  tax. 

Buildings. — Before  any  district  may  receive  money  from  the  State  it  must  have 
provided  a  suitable  school  building  and  outhouses,  the  doors  of  the  building 
proper  to  open  outward  if  more  than  one  story  high.  Land  for  schoolhouse  sites 
may  be  condemned.  The  State  superintendent  shall  furnish  a  work  containing 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  to  be  furnished  to  local 
school  officers.  Anyone  defacing  or  injuring  a  school  building  or  any  of  its  appur- 
tenances shall  be  considered  a  disorderly  person  and  may  be  arrested.  The  national 
flag  shall  be  displayed  upon  or  near  all  schoolhouses  during  the  session  of  the  school. 
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4.  Finances. 

Funds  {permanent  and  sjiecial). — Taxation. 

Funds. — The  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
attorney-general,  secretary  of  state,  and  comptroller  are  trustees  of  the  fund  for 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

AD  moneys  paid  into  the  State  treasury  after  1890  as  the  proceeds  of  sales. 
grants,  or  leases  made  of  lands  under  water  belonging  to  the  State  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  tlie  cnrrent  revenue  of  the  State;'  provided  that  nothing  in  this  provision 
snail  be  construed  as  transferring  from  the  State  school  fund  any  right,  title, 
interest  in  any  secxtrities  or  property  now  a  part  of  the  assets  of  that  fund  or  as 
say  way  impairing  the  right  of  the  school  fund  to  the  proceeds  or  income  derived 
from  any  secarity  or  property  now  belonging  to  said  school  fund.   [By  an  act  of  1873 
all  leasee  made  after  ttie  6th  of  April,  1871,  of  lands  ' '  now  or  formerly  "  lying  under 
water  shall  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  fund  and  become  a  portion 
of  the  State  school  fund,  and  the  annual  income  arising  from  such  leases  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  trustees  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  moneys  are  «ow  distributed.^    The  fund  thus  arising  from  riparian 
rights,  together  with  all  the  moneys  which  shall  be  received  by  the  treasurer  in 
payment  of  the  jyrincipal  or  interest  of  the  bank  or  turnpike  stock  belonging  to  the 
fund,  all  the  taxes  which  may  hereafter  (1886)  be  received  into  the  treasury  from 
any  of  the  banking  and  insurance  companies  in  the  State,  liable  to  taxation  now  or 
hereafter,  all  appropriations  made  to  the  fund,  and  all  gifts  from  persons  shall  be 
invested  by  the  treasurer  of  this  State  under  the  direction  of  said  trustees,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State,  or  any  county, 
city,  town,  or  township,  in  cases  where  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  bonding  com- 
munity does  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  total  assessable  valuation  of  taxable 
property  within  itself,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  public  schools.    The  trus- 
tees shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  and  receive  no  compensation.    From 
Mas  fund  there  shall  be  annually  appropriated  as  much  as  will  meet  the  following- 
named  charges: 

Twenty -eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  State  normal  school  and 
necessary  repairs,  furniture,  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  order. 

The  salary  and  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  State  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  and  the  expenses  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  cost  of  teachers'  institutes. 

The  cost  of  free  public  libraries. 

The  coat  of  Famum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly. 

The  State's  proportion  of  the  cost  of  technical  education  (see  Schools,  charac- 
ter of  instruction). 

The  taxed  costs  of  foreclosure  proceedings  instituted  by  trustees  and  other  ex- 
penses at  law. 

Taxation. — ^For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  free  public  schools  there  shall  be 
assessed,  levied,  and  collected  annually^  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  a 
State  school  tax  equal  to  $5  for  each  child  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
18  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  several 
counties.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  full  amount  of  money  annually  raised  by  State  tax 
shall  be  known  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
cononties  of  the  State  by  the  State  board  of  education  equitablv  and  jnstlj  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  and  the  State  superintendent  shall  draw  orders  on  the 
comptroller  in  favor  of  the  county  collectors  for  the  payment  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
amotmt  of  school  tax  paid  by  their  counties,  respectively,  no  portion  of  the  money 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  schools.  In  addition  to  the  moneys  apportioned  to  it  by 
tiie  county  superintendent  each  school  district  may  raise  by  tax  such  other  sums  of 
money  as  it  may  need  for  school  porposes  as  determined  by  the  voters  at  the  time  of 
electing  trustees. 

'  The  1895  edition  of  the  school  law  gives  the  law  of  1871  as  in  force  and  recites 
that  "all  moneys  hereafter  received  from  the  sales  and  rentals  of  land  under 
water  belonging  to  the  State  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  fund 
and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools  *  •  •  the  same  to  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State." 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  Oeganization  of  the  System. 

State  superintendent  and  deputy.— County  superintendent. — Directors  and  con- 
trollers.— Local  superintendents. 

State  superintendent. — A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  every  fourth  year,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  aU  the  senate,  and  sntdl  be  removed  by  the  governor  for  misbehavior. 
He  shall  decide  without  appeal  or  costs  all  controversies  or  dieputee  that  may 
arise  or  exist  among  the  directors  or  controllers  of  any  district  or  between  collect- 
ors or  treasurers;  give  advice,  explanations,  construction,  or  information  to  the 
district  officers  and  citizens  relative  to  the  common-school  law,  the  duties  of  com- 
mon-school of&cers,  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents,  guardians,  and  pupUs,  and 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  all  other  questions  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education;  sign  orders  on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  State  money 
to  the  school  districts,  prepare  blank  forms  for  the  annual  district  reports  'with 
suitable  instructions  and  forward  them,  prepare  an  annual  report  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  expenditure  for  them,  esti- 
mates for  the  year  ensuing,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  teaching  each,  the 
number  of  districts,  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  and  all  such  matters 
relating  to  the  concerns  of  common  schools  and  to  the  duties  of  hia  office  as  he  may 
deem  expedient  to  communicate,  provide  a  seal  for  the  anthentification  of  officiu 
documents,  appoint  one  of  his  clerks  general  deputy,  who  may  perform  all  his 
duties  in  hia  absence,  and  remove  any  county  superintendent  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Countv  superintendents. — The  school  directors  [of  the  several  districts]  in  each 
county  shall  meet  in  convention  at  the  county  seat  of  justice  every  three  years  and 
select  viva  voce  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  present  one  person  of  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  (college  diploma.  State  or  local  certificate),  and  of 
three  years'  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  good  moral  character,  as  county 
superintendent  for  three  succeeding  school  years.  His  salary  shall  be  $4.50  for 
each  school  in  his  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  appropriated  for  common  schools,  but  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $3,000.  School  directors  may  increase  the  county  superintendent's 
salary  from  the  school  fund  of  the  county,  and  in  counties  having  over  390  schools 
or  1,200  square  miles  of  territory  or  a  school  term  exceeding  seven  and  one-half 
months  the  salary  paid  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,500.  The  county  superintendent 
may  not  teach  in  the  public  schools  unless  he  do  so  withont  com^nsation.  He 
shall  take  oath  to  perform  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  visit  as  often  as 
practicable  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  noting  the  character  of  instruction 
and  the  methods,  and  giving  directions  upon  these  subjects  in  order  to  bring  the 
teaching  up  to  the  grade  intended  and  the  grades  into  ordination  and  the  schools 
into  uniformity;  see  that  the  branches  required  by  law  are  taught  by  legally  com- 
petent teachers,  examine  all  candidates  for  teaching,  grant  certificates  to  qualified 
persons  and  revoke  the  same  for  cause;  annually  report  to  the  State  superinten- 
dent in  extenso  upon  the  educational  condition  of  their  counties  and  forward  the 
reports  of  the  several  school  districts  thereof,  and  hold  teachers'  institutes  an- 
nually. 

Directors  and  controllers. — Every  township,  borough,  and  city  of  this  Common- 
wealth, or  which  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  shall  be  a  school  district.  School  dis- 
tricts which  are  composed  of  cities  and  boroughs  divided  into  wards  for  school 
purposes  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  Each  ward  shall  retain  its  school  prop- 
erty and  elect  a  separate  board  of  directors,  who  shall  have  the  erection  and  re- 
pair of  schoolhouaes,  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  the  levying,  assessing,  collecting, 
and  disbursing  of  all  taxes  laid  for  the  above  purposes,  but  other  powers  and 
duties  which  are  exercised  by  district  school  directors  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  controllers,  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  several  wards,  provided  that 
whenever  the  ward  boards  of  directors  shall  voluntarily  grant  the  property  of 
their  wards  to  the  board  of  controllers  the  city  or  borough  shall  conatitnte  a 
single  school  district,  but  the  number  of  directors  shall  thereafter  be  three  for 
each  ward. 

School  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  in  other  districts  as  follows:  At  the 
same  time  and  place  that  elections  are  held  for  supervisors  in  wards,  cities,  or 
boroughs  two  qualified  citizens  shall  be  elected  school  directors  in  each  district, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  board.  No 
school  director  may  be  also  a  constable,  pathmaster,  commissioner  of  roads,  or 
auditor.    Failure  to  attend  two  consecutive  meetings  on  tihe  part  of  a  member, 
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and  flie  failure  of  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  to  levy 
•  tax  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  or  provide  schoolhonses,  vacates  the  delin- 
qnent  member's  seat,  in  the  first  case,  and  vacates  the  seats  of  every  member,  in 
ue  second.  The  board  elects  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  holds  a 
meeting  at  least  once  in  every  three  months. 

The  dustrict  board  of  directors  and  the  mnnicipal  board  of  controllers  have  the 
fdlowing  dnties  and  powers:  To  establish  a  snfflcient  number  of  schools,  to  employ 
teachers,  to  direct  what  branches  shall  be  taught  and  books  used,  to  expel  all  incor- 
rigible children,  to  purchase  and  issue  text-books  and  other  necessary  supplies  and 
to  report  the  amount  expended  for  such  supplies,  to  grade  the  schools,  to  pay 
expenses  of  the  schools  by  drafts  on  the  district  treasurer,  and  to  report  and  pub- 
lish annually  a  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  district  in  not  fewer 
flian  ten  written  or  printed  handbills,  to  be  posted  in  the  most  public  places  of  the 
district,  and  also  to  make  a  statement  to  the  auditor. 

The  board  of  controllers  of  school  districts  which  are  composed  of  cities  or  bor- 
onglis  divided  into  wards  for  school  purposes,  or  boroughs  not  so  divided  but  hav- 
ing a  population  of  5,000  or  more,  shall  possess  the  following  additional  powers 
and  have  the  following  dnties:  They  may  establish  high  schools,  and  shall  admit 
all  under  21  properly  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  study,  and,  in  generid, 
shall  exercise  supervision  over  it,  appointing  its  teachers  and  establishing  ito 
course  of  study,  porchaaing  land  and  erecting  buildings,  and  maintaining  it  for 
not  fewer  than  ten  months  in  the  year. 

CSties  of  under  100,000  inhabitants  are  constituted  one  school  district,  each  ward 
to  elect  two  members  of  the  board  of  controllers  for  four-year  terms,  one  going 
oat  biennially. 

aty,  borough,  and  toumship  superintendents. — School  directors  in  any  city, 
borough,  or  township  having  a  population  of  over  6,000  may  elect  one  person  of 
literary  and  scientific  act^uirements  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching 
as  city  or  boroutgh  snpermtendent  for  the  three  succeeding  school  years;  and  they 
shall  determine  his  compensation.  After  the  certification  of  the  election  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  the  schools  of  the 
ci^,  borough,  or  township  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  county 
snperintendent.  The  municipal  superintendent  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
connty  superintendent  and  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  his  board  of  directors,  to 
report  monthlv  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  attend  meetings  of  superintend- 
ente  called  by  him. 

Z,  Tbachebs. 
Appointment,  quaJifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  district  employing  a  teacher  who 
has  not  a  v^d  certificate  from  the  county  or  [local]  superintendent  shall  receive 
money  from  the  State  treasury.  ["No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  any 
branch  of  learning  other  than  those  enumerated  in  his  or  her  certificate.  "T  No 
teacher  shall  be  employed  or  dismissed  except  bv  the  vote  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  directors  or  contooUers  of  any  common-school  district.  N  o  person  shall  receive 
a  certificate  from  a  county,  city,  borough,  [or  township]  superintendent  who  has 
not  a  fair  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, mental  and  written  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  the  theory  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  of  stimulants  and  narcotics;  but  no 
person  using  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  shall  be  granted  a  certificate.  The 
certificate  shall  state  the  proficiency  of  the  holder  in  each  branch. 

The  tecu;lier  must  report  monthly  to  the  local  school  board  the  number  and  sex 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  books  used,  and  branches  taught,  or  forfeit  pay. 

Prdiminary  training.— The  State  is  divided  at  present  into  13  normal  school 
districts.  Wnen  13  or  more  citizens  shall,  as  contributors  or  stockholders,  erect 
and  establish  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and  women  as 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  the  State  students  in  that  school  shall 
be  paid  50  cents  a  week,  and  if  he  graduate  and  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  for  two 
years  in  the  State,  $50  additional  shall  be  paid.  The  affairs  of  each  school  are  to  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  18  trustees,  12  elected  by  the  contributors  and  6  appointed  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  it  shall  require  a  three-fourths  vote  to  pass  a  motion 
foTthe  sale  or  purchase  of  real  estate.  The  governor,  superintendent,  and  attorney- 
general  are  a  commission  to  distribute  the  State  money  to  the  schools.  The  trus- 
tees report  annually  to  the  superintendent,  and  are  always  subject  to  his  inspection. 
To  obtain  State  aid  the  following  requirement  must  be  met:  Suitable  building, 
mirroanded  by  an  area  of  10  acres;  a  hall  to  seat  1,000  persons,  with  class  rooms, 
ate.,  to  accoDUUodate  300  or  more  students,  properly  supplied  with  heating  appa- 
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ratns,  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  a  place  for  physical 
exercise  in  inclement  weather,  a  librarj^,  6  professors  or  more,  one  each  in  orthog- 
raphy, in  reading  and  elocution,  in  writing,  drawing,  and  bookkeeping,  in  arith- 
metic and  higher  mathematics,  in  geography  and  history,  in  grammar  and  English 
history,  and  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  together  with  such  professors  of 
natural,  mental,  and  moral  sciences,  languages,  and  literature  as  the  condition  of 
the  school  and  the  number  of  students  may  require.  The  principal  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  one  of  the  required  branches.  There  shall  be  a  model  school  of  not  fewer 
than  100  children.  The  principals  shall  fix  the  requisites  for  admission  and  the 
course  and  duration  of  study.  The  examination  of  the  graduating  class  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  board  composed  of  two  principals,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
principal  of  the  school  whose  pupils  are  under  examination,  the  State  or  the 
deputy  State  and  two  county  or  local  superintendents  of  the  normal  school  district 
bemg  present,  and  no  person  shall  graduate  unless  by  a  vote  of  4  out  of  the  5 
members.  Graduates  are  given  a  certificate  of  their  scholastic  qualifications 
throughout  the  State,  but  after  two  years  of  teaching  a  certificate  of  competency 
in  teaching  (teachers'  State  certificate)  shall  be  given.  Actual  teachers  m  good 
standing,  having  taught  three  full  annual  terms,  may  also  take  the  examination. 
Meetings. — Annually  the  county  superintendent  shall  hold  an  institute,  at  which 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  required  to  be  present  without  loss  of  pay.  The 
duration  of  the  institute  is  five  days,  one  half  day  being  allowed  to  come  from 
and  another  to  return  home.  The  county  superintendent  shall  draw  from  the 
county  treasury  for  every  three  days'  attendance  of  a  teacher  the  sum  of  $1  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  lecturers  and  instructors.  It  shall  be  lawful,  however,  for 
the  hoard  of  directors  or  controllers  which  has  elected  a  superintendent  and 
employs  not  fewer  than  75  teachers  to  hold  a  separate  annual  teachers'  institute 
and  to  draw  upon  tiie  county  treasury  in  the  manner  laid  down  for  the  coniaty 
superintendent. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  board  of  directors  or  controUere  shall  provide  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual  above  the  age  of  6  and 
under  21  years  of  age  for  four  to  ten  months,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

No  minor  under  13  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper, 
bagging,  or  flax  factories;  any  owner  or  employer  of,  or  in  any  of  said  factories,  or 
agent  therefor,  willfully  or  knowingly  employing  any  such  minor  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
$50  for  each  offense.  No  minor  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  years  ^all  be  em- 
ployed in  such  factories  longer  than  nine  calendar  months  in  any  one  year,  and 
not  unless  he  shall  have  attended  school  at  least  three  consecutive  months  within 
the  same  year.  No  boy  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  unless  proof  be  given  that 
he  is  13  years  old. 

CHaracier  of  instruction. — It  is  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  see 
that  there  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  physiology  m  reference  to  stimulants,  as  well  as  such  other 
branches  as  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  may  require,  all  to  be  taught  by 
qualified  teachers.  Failure  of  a  local  board  in  these  respects  works  forfeiture  of 
State  money.  District  boards  have  power  to  grade  schools,  and  boards  in  cities  and 
boroughs  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more,  may  establish  a  high  school  andfLx 
its  course  of  study,  appoint  its  teachers,  and  maintain  it  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
•  Upon  the  application  of  the  parents  of  20  or  more  children  above  6  years  of  age, 
the  school  board  shall  open  an  evening  school,  giving  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board.  The 
term  of  such  school  is  to  be  not  fewer  than  four  months  of  twenty  evenings  of  two 
hours  each,  but  if  the  average  attendance  falls  below  15,  the  school  may  be  closed. 
In  certain  cities  central  boards  of  education  are  provided,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain schools  for  the  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  kindred  subjects;  instruc- 
tion in  such  schools  may  be  given  in  the  day  or  evening,  and  may  mclnde  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  branches  pertaining  to  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Textbooks.— THo  series  of  text-books  shall  be  adopted  in  any  school  district  unless 
by  affirmative  vote  of  the-whole  number  of  the  directors  or  controllers,  and  their 
votes  shall  be  recorded  by  name;  nor  shall  any  text-books  be  changed  until  three 
years  after  their  adoption.  The  board  shall  purchase  text-books  and  other  necea- 
sary  supplies  for  the  schools  as  the  occasion  demands,  and  such  books  and  supplies 
shall  be  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  subject  to  regulations. 

£ui7d2ngs.— Suitable  buildings  and  outhouses  must  be  supplied  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  all  children  of  school  age. 
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4.  FjSASCkS. 
Funds  {permatient  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (.permanent  and  special). — Any  person  found  intoxicated  in  a  public 
thoroa^hfare  or  place  shall  be  fined  $2,  to  be  paid  to  the  school  district.  This  fund 
is  distribated  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  resident  taxables. 

Tajcation. — There  are  three  Mnds  of  tax  for  school  purposes  according  to  their 
subjects,  each  separate  and  distinct,  but  all  may  be  due  from  one  person.  They 
are:  The  rate  tax  on  real  and  personal  property;  the  rate  tax  on  aucn  trades,  occu- 
pations, prof  essiona,  and  salaries  and  emoluments  of  office  as  will  yield  over  $1  by 
the  rate  on  its  valuation;  a  minimum  occupation  tax  of  $1  on  all  resident  noales' 
taxables  over  21  years  of  age  whose  assessed  occupation  at  the  rate  levied  for 
Khool  purposes  ■will  not  produce  81-  The  districts  may  tax  themselves  for  support 
d  schools  in  general,  up  to  13  mills,  and  may  raise  a  sum  for  establishing  scnool- 

hooses  not  greater  than  the  sum  raised  for  support  of  schools  in  the  same  year. 

DELAWARE. 

1.   OEaA>TZATION  OF  THE  STSTEM. 

Siate  board  of  education. — County  superintendent  of  free  schools. — District  school 

commissioners. 

Stateboard  of  education. — The  governor,  secretarvof  state,  and  the  three  county 
superintendents  shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  education,  which  shall  meet 
annuaUy,  with  the  governor  as  president  and  the  secretary  of  state  as  secretary. 
The  board  shall  hear  appeals  concerning  school  matters,  shall  determine  what  text- 
books are  to  be  used,  and  shall  issue  a  uniform  series  of  blanks  and  other  records, 
which  it  shall  distribute.  The  members  of  the  State  board  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation. The  president  shall  biennially  report  to  the  governor  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  and  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
in  regard  thereto  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  advisable,  and  for  his  labor  in  pre- 
paring such  report  he  shall  be  allowed  $35  or  less. 

County  superintendent  of  free  schools. — The  governor  shall  annually  appoint 
and  commission  a  suitable  person  to  be  superintendent  for  each  county  of  the 
State.  The  person  so  api>ointed  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  well  quali- 
fied, both  intellectually  and  morally,  for  the  office,  as  well  as  residents  of  the 
connty  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  incumbency.  The  superintendent 
shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  with  sureties. 

The  connty  superintendent  shall  have  the  entire  management,  control,  and 
sapervision  of  the  colored  schools,  shall  decide  as  to  the  location  of  the  schools, 
appoint  teachers  for  them,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them. 

The  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school  within  the  county  at  least  twice  a 
Tear,  each  visit  to  be  not  less  than  two  hours  in  duration,  provided  the  school  is 
kept  open  at  least  eight  months  each  year.  He  shall  note  the  niunber  of  scholars 
and  their  conduct  and  standing,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
method  of  instruction,  and  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  school.  He 
shall  advise  with  the  teacher  and  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  withdraw  the 
certificate  of  one  refusing  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  directions  of  the  superin- 
tendent. He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties.  He  shall  examine  teachers, 
shall  report  annually  to  the  president  of  the  State  board  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  togemer  with  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
may  seem  proper.  His  compensation  shall  be  $1,000  per  annum,  from  the  State 
treasury. 

District  school  commissioners.— All  alterations  in  districts  must  be  made  by  the 
levy  court,  two- thirds  concurring,  upon  application;  but  two  or  more  school 
districts  in  any  county  may  unite  for  establishing  and  supplying  a  free  school  for 
their  common  benefit. 

The  district  meeting  shall  decide  what  sum  shall  be  raised  for  a  schoolbonse  or 
a  free  school. 

Each  district  shall  annually  elect  a  school  commissioner  to  serve  for  three  years. 
The  duties  of  the  cMumissioners  are — 

1.  To  determine  the  site,  lease  or  purchase  the  necessary  ground,  and  build  or 
procure  a  suitable  house  for  the  district,  as  near  the  center  of  the  district  as  pos- 
siUe.  When  built  or  procured,  it  shall  not  be  removed  nor  another  procured 
without  the  direction  of  the  school  voters  at  a  stated  meeting. 
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2.  To  keep  the  Bcboolhouse  in  good  repair,  supply  it  with  necessary  f nmitnire 
and  fnel,  and  bring  actions,  if  necessary,  for  any  injury  to  it. 

8.  To  provide  a  school  for  the  district  when  and  as  long  as  their  funds  will 
enable  them,  and  to  employ  teachers.  They  may  make  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  by  these  provide  for  the  expulsion  of  a  scholar  for  oMtinate 
misbehavior. 

4.  To  receive  and  collect  all  money  belonging  to,  appropriated,  or  resolved  to  be 
raised  for  the  district,  and  to  apply  the  same  justly. 

5.  To  apiwint  collectors  for  the  district,  and  take  security  by  bond. 

6.  To  do  all  acts  requisite  for  effecting  the  premises — the  acts  of  a  majority  to 
be  as  effectual  in  all  cases  as  if  done  by  them  all. 

The  school  committee  must  also  annually,  at  the  stated  meeting,  exhibit  a  just 
account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  a  report  of  all  their  proceedings — 
may  then  appoint  persons  to  settle  such  account — and  must  pay  to  their  successors 
in  office  all  money  due  from  them.  If  for  ten  days  they  neglect  to  do  this  they 
forfeit  and  must  pay,  additionally,  at  the  rate  of  5  i)er  cent  on  the  sum  due. 

For  these  duties  the  committee  may  receive  no  emolument;  but  for  attendance 
before  the  auditor  they  may,  on  the  settlement  of  their  account,  be  allowed  each 
$1  per  day  and  8  cents  per  mile  of  necessary  traveling. 

3.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Institutes. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  any 
person  to  teach  in  the  pubic  schools  unless  the  person  employed  holds  a  certificate 
good  in  the  county  where  employed. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  examine,  either  orally  or  by  printed  or  writ- 
ten (questions,  or  ooth,  all  persons  who  apply,  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may 
appoint.  Every  applicant  of  good  character  found  qualified  to  teach  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  mentu  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
elements  of  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy  shall  be  recom- 
mended to  the  State  board  for  a  first-grade  certificate,  good  for  three  years,  if 
issued.  A  second-grade  certificate  sh^  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  to  aa 
applicant  who  shall  have  answered  90  per  cent  of  the  questions  in  all  the  above 
up  to  and  including  temx>erance  physiology,  which  shall  be  good  for  two  vears. 
Tx>  an  applicant  attaining  an  average  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  the  subjectB 
required  for  a  second-grade  certificate  a  third- grade  certificate  shall  be  given  by 
the  superintendent,  g<Md  for  one  year.  Parties  refused  certificates  may  appeal  to 
the  State  board. 

Every  free-school  teacher  shall  report  to  the  commissioners  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  quarter,  designating 
whether  male  or  female,  the  number  of  days  each  has  attended,  the  boo&  used, 
and  branches  taught.  Failure  to  make  these  reports  shall  cause  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  to  be  withheld.  The  rei>orts  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  county  sujwrin- 
tendent. 

Meetings. — Each  superintendent  shall  hold  a  teachers'  institute  during  each  year 
of  three  days'  session.  Every  teacher  of  the  county  must  attend.  At  these  insti- 
tutes each  superintendent  shall  give  all  the  information  in  his  power,  such  other 
instructions  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  cause  a  general  interchange  of 
views  among  teachers  as  to  the  wants  of  the  schools. 

One  hundred  dollars  shall  annually  be  set  apart  from  the  school  fund  distributed 
among  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. 

Attendance.  [There  are  separate  schools  for  colored  persons.] 
Character  of  instruction.— VthB  studies  required  in  tne  public  schools  may  be 
inferred  to  be  those  in  which  teachers  are  examined  for  a  second-grade  certifi- 
cate.} All  public  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  shall  g:ive  instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics,  instruction  to  be  orally  when  the  pupils  can  not  read. 
Text-books. — That  on  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  A.  D.  1891,  the  school 
commissioners  or  trustees  of  each  school  aistrict  or  districts  in  the  State  shall  fur- 
nish the  necessary  text-books  free  for  the  use  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  free 
Bchoole  of  the  State  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 
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The  school  oommiasioners  or  tmsteee  shall  order  from  the  publisher  or  pnblishers 
the  books  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  edncation  for  use  in  the 
free  schools  of  the  State,  at  the  net  contract  prices  at  which  the  publishers  have 
igreed  to  supply  the  same,  as  follows:  There  shall  be  a  blank  order  book  prepared 
bj-  the  State  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  school  comioissioners,  which  shall  contain 
duplicate  order  blanks,  with  a  printed  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  adopted 
bjrthe  State  board  of  education,  and  the  net  contract  prices  at  which  the  pubUsners 
sgree  to  furnish  the  same. 

DnpUcate  orders  shall  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  school  com 
miasioners,  or  in  case  of  united  or  incorporated  districts  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  school  board;  one  of  these  orders  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
treasurer,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  publisher  or  publishers,  and  the  other  shall  be 
kept  as  a  stub  in  the  order  book,  as  a  voucher. 

The  State  treasurer,  on  receipt  of  an  order  or  orders  from  school  commissioners, 
shall  make  an  entry  of  the  amount  of  the  order  or  orders  against  the  district  or 
districts  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  forward  the  order  or  orders  at 
once  to  the  publisher  or  publishers,  requesting  them  on  receipt  of  the  order  or 
orders  to  ship  the  books  as  directed,  at  the  contract  prices  named,  and  send  dupli- 
cste  invoices  or  bills  for  the  same,  one  to  the  State  treasurer  and  the  other  to  the 
district  clerk  of  the  school  district  to  which  the  books  are  consigned. 

The  State  treasurer  ahaU  pay  the  publisher  or  publishers  out  of  the  school  fund 
of  the  State  for  books  thus  supplied,  and  charge  the  amounts  so  paid  to  the 
raspective  districts  ordering  said  books  and  deduct  the  same  from  the  amount  to 
which  such  district  or  districts  may  be  entitled  under  the  school  laws  of  the 
State:  Provided,  however,  That  the  State  treasurer  shall  pay  no  bill  for  at  least 
Uiirty  days  from  the  time  it  is  rendered,  in  order  that  he  may  be  notified  by  the 
achool  commissioners  of  any  error  or  faOnre  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  or  pub- 
lishers to  supply  the  books  as  ordered  and  directed,  or  as  billed. 

It  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  or  districts  to  distribute 
Uie  books  received,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  scholars  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  their 
p^ents,  guardians,  or  other  person,  as  they  may  desire,  upon  receipt  for  the  same. 
The  clerk  of  each  district  or  districts  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
tiie  books  furnished  him,  as  aforesaid;  and  also  for  prices  of  books  sold,  as  herein- 
after provided,  to  parents,  guardians,  scholars,  or  other  persons.  Any  money  or 
tiie  value  of  the  books  which  such  clerks  shall  fail  to  account  for  according  to  law 
inay  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State  by  the  county  superintendent  before  a 
jtistice  of  the  peace,  as  other  accounts,  when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  |200.  Such  clerk  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  turn  over  to  his 
raccesBor  in  office  all  books  on  hand  and  take  a  receipt  for  the  same,  which  shall 
be  his  voucher  in  settlement. 

Sic.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioners  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  care  of  the  books  which  shall  be  returned  by  the  pupils  at  the  close 
<tf  the  annual  school  tram  to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  or  to  such  other  person  as 
theschool  commissioners  shall  designate.  They  shall  also  keep  a  separate  account 
of  the  amount  expended  for  boo^,  and  shall  report  it  under  a  separate  item  in 
the  annual  settlement  required  by  law.  The  school  commissioners  may  famish 
liooks  at  cost  to  pupils  who  wish  to  replace  books  lost  or  wilfully  destroyed,  or  who 
may  wish  to  own  their  books,  and  shall  turn  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  into  the 
achool  fund  of  the  district  and  report  the  amount  at  the  time  of  the  annual  settle- 
ment to  State  auditor. 

That  the  text-books  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
ooxmty  superintendents  of  the  respective  counties  through  the  county  treasurer  of 
each  county.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the 
<!oaiity  superintendent,  to  purchase  and  furnish  text-books  to  such  colored  school 
(ff  schools  as  the  county  superintendent  shall  designate,  and  the  county  treasurer 
^11  charge  the  same  to  the  said  schooler  schools,  and  deduct  the  amount  thereof 
from  the  State  appropriation  due  such  school  or  schools. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  receive  $50  from  the  State  appropriation  for  colored 
■diools  for  ms  services  in  purchasing  text-books  for  that  class  of  schools. 

4.  Finances. 
Fundi  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

f^ndt  {permanent  or  special). — The  clear  income  of  the  school  fund  of  this 
State  is  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  as  follows: 

1-  The  dividends  on  an  investment  in  5,000  shares  of  Farmers'  Bank  stock,  made 
tmder  act  of  Pebmary  21, 1837;  the  interest  on  |181,750  of  a  bond  of  the  State  of 
l^uaware  to  the  school  fond  of  the  said  State,  at  6  per  cent  interest,  and  the 
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interest  on  the  stun  of  $5,000  advanced  to  the  cotinty  of  Soaeex  under  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1837,  most  be  divided,  as  the^  fall  dne,  amon^  the  conntiea  equally,  except 
that  Sussex  County  is  to  have,  for  its  schools,  the  interest  on  the  $5,000  above 
mentioned  in  addition  to  its  one-third  part  of  the  dividend  fitnn  the  general  school 
fund. 

2.  All  the  clear  dividends  or  profits  from  any  other  bank  stock,  securities,  or 
property  belonging  to  said  fund,  together  with  the  clear  sum  from  fees  for  mar- 
riage and  tavern  licenses,  one-fourth  of  all  money  arising  from  licenses  for  auc- 
tioneering, foreign  life  insurance  agency,  vending  of  goods  by  samples,  keeping 
of  traveling  jacks  or  stallions,  keeping  eating  house,  taking  photographs,  acting  as 
brokers,  real-estate  agency,  exhibiting  circuses,  practicing  jugglery,  selling  vinous, 
spirituous,  or  malt  liquors;  also  one-fourth  of  the  fees  on  commissions  issued  to 
prothonotaries,  clerks  of  the  peace,  recorders  of  deeds,  clerks  of  the  orphans'  court, 
and  sheriffs,  and  any  other  income  of  said  fund,  or  money  directed  Dy  law  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustee  of  said  fund  for  distributicm.  must  be  apportioned  among  the 
severed  counties  according  to  their  white  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  censn& 

The  trustee  of  the  school  fund,  in  apportioning  annually  the  share  of  its  income 
to  each  county  in  the  State,  must  distribute  it  eqnally  among  all  the  districts  in 
the  respective  counties,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  said  districts 
are  original  or  subdivided,  and  so  that  each  district  in  the  same  county  shall 
receive  the  same  sum  or  share,  except  that  in  apportioning  the  share  of  New- 
castle County  among  the  districts  thereof  the  said  trustee  shall  distribute  one- 
seventh  part  of  this  among  the  districts  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  residue 
among  the  remaining  districts  eqnally. 

Taxation. — The  school  commissioners  in  each  school  district  must  annually 
assess  and  levy,  without  regard  to  any  vote  thereon,  in  each  school  district  of  New- 
castle County  the  sum  of  $150,  in  each  school  district  of  Kent  Connty  the  sum  <A 
$125,  and  in  each  of  the  school  districts  in  Sussex  County  the  sum  of  $75. 

Whenever  the  school  voters  in  a  school  district  raise  in  any  year,  by  subscrip- 
tion or  tax,  $35,  the  school  committee  may  draw  an  order  on  the  trustee  of  the 
school  fund  for  such  district's  share  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  Such  order,  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  that  the  committee  did  actually  receive  that  amount,  shall 
be  accepted  and  paid  by  the  said  trustee  to  the  extent  of  any  sum  that  may  stand 
to  the  credit  of  the  district  when  the  order  is  presented,  and  any  money  that  shall 
be  placed  to  its  credit  during  that  year  of  the  account  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
balance. 

MABYIiAND. 

1.  Oroanizatiox  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — Board  of  county  school  commissioners. — County  exam- 
iner.— District  school  trustees. 

State  board  of  education. — The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  at  every  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  four  per- 
sons, who,  together  with  the  governor  and  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  snail 
constitute  the  State  board  of  education.  The  board  shall  meet  quarterly  at  its 
office  in  the  State  normal  school,  and  shall  receive  no  compensation  other  than 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  and  for  necessary  clerical  assist- 
ance, all  to  be  met  by  $1,000  per  annum.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  enforce 
.  the  law  regarding  the  public  schools,  to  suspend  or  remove  any  unfit  examiner  or 
teacher,  examine  candidates  for  county  examiner  and  give  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  grant  professional  certificates  to-  teachers  of  long  experience  and 
established  reputation,  which  shall  be  valid  until  revoked  for  cause.  They  shall 
cause  all  institutions  of  whatever  grade  receiving  public  money  to  report  annu- 
ally, such  reports  or  an  abstract  to  be  printed  in  the  annual  school  report  of  the 
president  of  the  board.  In  general,  they  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
public  school  interests  of  the  State,  including  the  State  normal  school. 

County  board  of  school  commissioners. — Educational  matters  affecting  a  connty 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  county  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  of  six  or 
three  persons,  according  to  the  county,  for  terms  of  six  years,  one-third  the  mem- 
bers retiring  biennially.  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  school 
term,  and  its  members  shall  receive  a  per  diem  for  actual  service  of  $4,  not  to 
exceed  the  average  of  $100  for  each  commissioner.  It  shall  dect  a  person,  not 
members  of  itself  to  be  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  in  counties  having 
more  than  85  schools  an  assistant  examiner  may  be  appointed  and  his  salary  fixed. 
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It  has  charge  of  all  the  property,  estate,  effects,  money,  funds,  claims,  and  State 
donations,  shall  boild,  repair,  and  fTimish  acfaoolhouseSifixtbe  salaries  of  teachers, 
psrchaseand  distribute  text-books,  and  in  general  has  the  snpervision  and  control 
of  all  schools  in  the  county  and  the  duty  to  advance  its  educational  interests.  It 
ihall  annually  report  to  the  State  board,  and  in  addition  make  a  financial  statement. 
Facancies  are  fiued  by  the  govenua.  Ko  person  teaching  may  also  be  county 
commissioner. 

Countg  examiner. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  counhr  examiner,  when  elected  by 
ifae  county  board,  as  stated  above,  to  examine  candidates  for  teaching  schools  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  district  trustees.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  the  schools 
of  the  county  twice  a  year  when  it  contains  more  than  50  schools  and  three  times 
if  it  contains  fewer,  to  examine  pupils  and  to  inquire  into  and  regulate  all  mat- 
ters relatins  to  the  management,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  instruction  and 
discipUne  of  the  schools,    fle  must  devote  all  his  time  to  the  schools. 

DiUriet  acJuxtl  trustees. — Educational  matters  affecting  a  school  district  shall 
be  ander  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  district  school  trustees,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  county  has  not  been  properly  divided  into  schocd  districts  and  full 
lecords  of  the  boundaries  thereof  nave  not  been  made  and  recorded,  the  board  of 
county  school  commissioners  shall  appoint  a  committee,  if  they  deem  it  necessary, 
coDsi^ing  of  three  perscms,  who  stuul  divide  the  county  into  suitable  distincts, 
nose  to  have  a  greater  area  than  4  square  miles,  unless  a  part  of  it  be  located  in  a 
thinly  settled  region,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  district  the  committee  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  schoolhouse  and  the  general 
features  of  the  country.  The  board  of  school  trustees  of  each  district  into  which 
the  county  may  have  been  divided  shall  be  composed  of  three  x>ergons,  who  shall 
be  appointed  bv  the  county  school  commissioners.  The  board  shall  have  the  care 
of  the  faouses,lands,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  school  property,  and  except 
when  repairs  are  x>aid  by  a  county  school  tax  they  shall  be  determined  by  the 
connty  commissioners.  It  employs  teachers,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board 
of  comity  school  commissioners,  from  among  qualified  applicants,  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  their  respective  schools,  and  provide  suitable  outhouses. 
Vacancies  may  be  created  for  cause  and  filled  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

For  colored  schools  there  is  a  special  board  of  school  trustees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  connty  school  commissioners. 

2.  Teachebs. 
Appointment,  qualificatioru,  and  dutiea. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Amaointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — 'So  person  shall  be  employed  by  the 
boara  of  district  trustees  as  a  teacher  imless  holding  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
eiaminer  of  the  county  in  which  the  person  proposes  to  teach  or  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  normal  school,  or  a  diploma  from  that  school,  or  a  certificate  from 
theStateboard.or,  if  aman,whoisunaer  19,  or,  if  a  woman,  under  17  years  of  age. 

Teachos  ebsXL  record  and  render  in  their  quarterly  reports  to  county  school 
commisBioBers  the  statistics  of  attendance,  the  text-books  used,  and  branches 
taoght,  and  other  matters  of  a  statistical  nature  as  may  be  required,  on  penalty  of 
fwieitnre  of  pay.    Salaries  are  fixed  by  board  of  county  school  commissioners. 

Any  person  holding  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate  or  the  dipI<Hi>a  of  a  respect- 
^le  coIWe  or  of  a  State  normal  school,  who  has  be^i  a  teacher  seven  years,  five 
<rf  which  have  been  in  Maryland,  may  ai^y  to  the  State  board  for  a  life  certificate, 
which  is,  howeTer,  annwllaMe  for  cause.  The  certificates  issued  by  each  county 
examiner  diall  be  denominated  as  of  first  or  second  grade.  Certificates  of  the  first 
grade  shall  embrace  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, English  grammar,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology, 
pkne  geometry,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Those  at  the  second  grade 
^uiU  embrace  all  the  above  except  bookkeeping  and  natural  philosophy;  but  the 
^te  board  may  add  to  the  list  ot  subjects  required  in  either  grade.  Such  a  cer- 
uficate  shall  not  renuun  in  force  for  more  thim  six  months  unless  the  holder  sat- 
uiy  the  examiner  that  he  has  ability  to  govern  and  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  a 
B<^ooL  When  so  satisfied  the  examiner  may  issue  a  revocable  certificate  for  five 
years.  No  fees  are  charged  for  issuing  certificates.  In  schools  having  more  than 
^Opapils  in  average  attendance  an  assistant  may  be  employed,  and  for  every 
Mmtion^  40  childreii  one  teacher  may  be  appointed  and  the  school  shall  be  graded. 

PfdivuTiary  training  of  teacher ». — There  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
»  State  normal  school  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of 
UBcatiiai,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  mode  of  governing  schools,  whose  princi- 
pal shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  board,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum  and 
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STich  expeuaoB  as  he  may  incur  in  traveling  through  the  State  attending  inetitntes 
and  superintending  the  schools.  Besides  the  principal  there  shall  be  two  men 
and  two  women  professors,  also  appointed  by  the  board.  The  school  shall  be 
open  not  fewer  than  nine  months,  and  shall  admit  women  of  16  and  men  of  17 
years  of  age.  The  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  tlieir  representation  in  the  general  assembly,  and  are  selected  by  the  school 
commissioners  from  among  candidates  having  the  scholastic  qualifications  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  as  testified  by  examination  before  the  county  examiner  (in 
Baltimore,  the  city  superintendent) .  The  candidates  are  required  to  file  a  written 
declaration  that  their  object  in  entering  the  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  for 
tieaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State.  In  case  they  fail  to  fulfill  this  declara- 
tion they  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  $30  for  each  session  of  attendance.  The  State 
board  or  education  shall  have  supervision  of  the  school  in  every  particular,  and 
shall  provide  a  model  school  of  primary  and  grammar  grade,  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  to  be  paid  in  part  from  tuition  fees  derived  from  charges  paid  by  the 
pupils  of  the  model  schools. 

Meetings. — A  teachers'  institute,  designed  as  a  temporary  normal  school,  to  con- 
tinue five  days,  shall  be  held  in  each  county  once  a  year,  and  the  county  examiner 
shall  be  present  and  give  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers  each  day. 

District,  county,  and  State  teachers'  associations  are  recommended  by  the  law, 
and  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  organized. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — All  white  youths  between  the  ages  of  6  and  .21  years  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  studies  of  which  they  may  be  able 
to  pursue,  and  for  cause  may  be  expelled.  Proof  must  be  furnished  of  having  been 
vaccinated.  School  must,  if  possible,  be  kept  open  ten  months.  When  two  or 
more  assistant  teachers  are  employed  in  a  school  it  shall  be  graded. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  establish  one  or  more  public  schools 
for  colored  persons  6  to  21  years  of  age,  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  schools 
of  the  county,  provided  the  average  attendance  be  15  or  more. 

Character  of  instruction.— bi  every  district  school  there  shall  be  taught  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  good  behavior.  Algebra,  Dookkeeping,  natural  philosophy,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  history  of 
Maryland,  vocal  music,  drawing, physiology,  the  laws  of  health,  the  effects  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants ,  and  domestic  economy  shall  also  be  taught,  and  the  elements 
of  agricultural  science  may  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  school 
and  the  public  schools.  In  districts  having  a  large  GJerman  population  the  (Jerman 
language  may  be  taught.  Whenever  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in 
any  school  district  is  greater  than  100  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners 
m^,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  district  school  trustees,  establish  schools  of 
different  grades  or  the  school  district  may  be  divided,  and  whenever  the  average 
attendance  falls  below  10  the  school  may  be  closed  by  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners, but  the  district  school  trustees  may  keep  it  open  in  part  at  their  own 
expense  and  shall  receive  their  jjortion  of  the  school  fund  as  though  the  school  had 
20  pupils.  Examinations  shall  be  held  twice  annually.  School  shall  be  open  six 
hours,  and  the  hours  for  teaching  shall  be  regulated  by  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners.  The  school  year  has  four  terms.  If  a  building  for  a  high  school 
shall  be  furnished  by  one  or  more  election  districts  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  county  school  commissioners  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  same,  if  the  board  deems  the  school  necessary.  The  teachers  are  to  be 
paid  from  the  general  school  fund. 

Text-books. — The  board  of  county  school  commissioners  shall  adopt  and  may  pur- 
chase the  text-books  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  shall  authorize  the  delivery 
of  them  and  of  stationery  to  the  various  schools  under  regulations,  but  no  pupil 
shall  be  required  to  pay  more  than  $1  qnartorly  for  the  use  of  such  books  and  sta- 
tionery, and  any  chud  may  be  exempted  from  the  fee  on  account  of  pecuniary 
inabili^. 

Buildings. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  to  select 
suitable  sites  for  schoolhouses.  No  schoolhouse  shall  be  used  for  any  other  than 
pnblic-school  purposes  or  meeting  unless  by  consent  of  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners.  Any  person  disturbing  any  public  school  in  session  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  $20  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  both. 
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4.  Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  {permanent  or  gpccial)  .—[The  free-school  fund  is  made  np  principally  of 
two  snms  received  from  the  United  States,  to  wit:  The  interest  on  the  sum  advanced 
to  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  so-called  United  States  deposit 
fund  of  1837.    The  income  of  this  is  annually.apportioned  to  the  connties.] 

If  there  be  no  ^dow  or  relatives  of  an  intestate  within  the  fifth  degree,  count- 
ing down  from  the  common  ancestor  to  the  more  remote,  the  whole  surplus  of  an 
estate  shall  belong  to  the  State,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Taxation. — A  State  tax  of  10^  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  through- 
out the  State  shall  be  annually  levied  for  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools 
and  the  State  normal  school,  to  be  apportioned  oy  the  comptroller  among  the 
counties  with  respect  to  their  population  5  to  20  years  of  age.  The  State  tax  and 
the  interest  of  the  free-school  fund  are  intended  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  provide  schoolbooks  and  stationery;  but  if  they  should  be  inadequate,  then 
the  county  school  commissioners  are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  as  shall  be  necessary. 
Dot  to  exceed  10  cents  on  the  $100,  unless  the  excess  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
county  commiBsioners  [the  general  administratiTe  authority]. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Okoanization  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — County 
school  board. — County  superintendent. — District  school  board. — City  school 
board. — City  superintendent. 

State  board  of  education. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  be  a  corporation 
consisting  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  attorney- 
general.  Its  duties  shall  be  as  follows:  To  make  rules  for  its  own  government 
and  the  execution  of  the  law;  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  system  and  suggest 
improvements  to  the  legislature;  to  invest  the  capital  and  surplus  income  of  the 
literary  fund;  to  appoint,  discipline,  and  remove  county  and  city  superintendents 
<rf  schools,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate;  to  order  a  vote  m  counties  or 
cities  on  matters  so  referable  bylaw;  to  decide  appeals  from  the  State  superintend- 
ent and  to  determine  the  contingent  expenses  of  his  ofQce;  to  audit  all  claims  to 
be  liquidated  out  of  the  State  funds;  to  approve  a  first  and  second  clerk  for  the 
office  of  the  State  superintendent  and  nominated  by  him,  the  first  clerk  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  the  board  at  an  extra  compensation  not  to  exceed  $320 ;  to  regulate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  public  schools  not  speciallyprovided  for;  to  report  to  the  general 
assembly,  incmding  the  report  of  the  State  sux>erintendent;  to  guard  against  the 
multiplying  of  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the  grade  of  instruction;  to  establish 
uniformity  of  text-books;  to  distribute  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  library 
books  on  some  gradual  system;  to  invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  at 
convenient  places. 

SuperintendLent  of  public  instruction. — A  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
ahalTbe  elected  by  the  general  assembly  by  Joint  vote  at  its  regular  session  every 
four  years,  -who  is  authorized  to  rent  an  office  in  Richmond  at  $300  a  year.  He 
•haU  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  public  free-school  system,  and  shall  see  that  the 
laws  relating  thereto  are  enforced  and  escplain  them  to  public-school  officers,  shall 
prepare  suitable  registers,  blank  books,  and  forms  for  the  transacting  of  the 
school  business,  and  by  circulars  and  otherwise  shall  g^ive  instruction  to  those 
who  have  educational  duties  to  perform.  He  may  require  special  reports  from 
any  officer  and  may  apiMint  persons  to  examine  the  schools  of  the  county  in  which 
inch  person  resides,  but  no  compensation  shall  be  received  by  him.  He  shall 
inspect  the  public  schools  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  his  other  duties,  decide 
all  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents,  shall  preserve  all  books, 
apparatus,  maps,  etc.,  received  by  mm,  prepare  a  scheme  for  apportioning  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  schools  among  the  several  counties  and 
cities  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from  5  to  21  years,  provide  a  seal,  and 
annnaUy  report  to  the  board  concerning  his  official  acts,  including  a  plain  statis- 
tical account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  other  duties  required  of  him  by 
law. 

County  school  boards. — The  county  superintendent  of  schools,  together  with  the 
district  school  trustees  in  each  county,  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate.  It 
Aall  make  and  record  rules  for  its  own  government,  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  $2  a 
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day  for  actual  service,  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  amonnt  of  money  needed  for 
the  public  schools  and,  uter  careful  revision  of  the  estimates  of  the  district  boards, 
separately  prepare  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  schools  in  each  school  district, 
hold  a  regular  annual  meeting,  manage  or  examine  into  the  management  of  all 
property  belonging  to  the  county  schools,  and  report  annually  to  the  State  super- 
mtendent. 

County  superintendent  of  school . — County  superintendents  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  State  board  for  four  years,  at  a  compensation  of  §30  for  every  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation for  the  first  10,000,  ^  for  every  1,000  in  excess  of  10,000  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 30,000,  and  SIO  for  every  1,000  in  excess  of  80,000,  rejecting  in  each  case  frac- 
tions less  than  500;  provided  the  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than  $200  a  year, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  Stete  school  funda  as  distinguished  from  the 
appropriations  from  the  same  to  the  several  counties.  His  duties  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: To  explain  the  school  system  upon  all  suitable  occasions  and  promotes 
desire  for  education,  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  apportioning  the  State  and  school 
funds  among  the  school  dismcts,  to  examine  persons  desiring  to  teach  and  to  issue 
licenses  and  to  promote  the  eflSciency  of  the  teaching  force,  to  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  district  school  trustees  at  their  sessions  (without  the  ru;ht  to  vote), 
to  examine  all  the  schools  as  to  their  management,  course  of  study,  methods, 
discipline,  and  text-books,  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses,  and  the  records  and 
of&cial  papers  of  the  school  districts,  to  decide  finally  all  complaints  or  appeals 
concerning  the  acts  of  persons  connected  with  the  school  system,  to  admmister 
oaths  and  take  testimony  whenever  required  in  cases  coming  before  himself  or  the 
State  superintendent,  to  keep  a  record  of  his  official  acts,  to  make  special  reports 
to  the  State  superintendent  when  required  to  do  so,  and  to  obey  his  instructions 
and  make  an  annual  report  to  him,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  last  quarter  of 
his  annual  pay. 

DiBtrict  hoards  of  school  trustees. — School  districts  shall  correspond  with  the 
magisterial  districts  except  that  towns  of  500  or  more  may  elect  to  form  a  separate 
district.    Subdistricts  may  also  be  formed  or,  if  injurious,  abolished. 

The  judge,  commonwealth's  attorney,  and  school  superintendent  of  each  county 
shall  be  aboard  to  be  known  as  the  school  trustee  electoral  board,  which  shall  have 
power  (except  in  case  of  municipal  councils  who  appoint  their  own  boards)  to 
appoint' district  boards  of  school  trustees  of  three  eacn  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
one  retiring  annually,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  school  district  and 
shall  continue  so  during  his  term  or  relinquish  his  place,  and  no  supervisor  or 
county  treasurer  is  qualified.  Thedutiesof  the  board  of  trustees  are  as  follows:  To 
explain  and  enforce  the  school  laws,  to  employ  and  to  dismiss  teachers,  to  suspend 
or  dismiss  pupils,  to  decide  what  children  snaU,  by  reason  of  poverty,  be  furnished 
text-books  free,  to  see  that  the  school  census  is  taken  properly  every  five  years  of 
persons  6  to  SI  years,  to  call  meetings  of  the  people  of  the  district,  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  county  school  board  an  estimate  of  the  money  needed  for  main- 
taining the  public  schools,  including  buildings  and  text- books  for  the  children  of 
indigent  persons,  to  care  for,  add  to,  and  manage  the  school  property  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  jwrmit  the  use  of  an  unoccupied  public  schoolnouse  (vacant  from 
lack  of  funds  to  maintain  it)  by  a  person  not  employed  by  the  board  but  who 
desires  to  teach,  to  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent,  to  visit  the 
schools  within  the  district,  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

The  clerk  of  the  district  school  board  shall  every  five  years  take  a  census  of  the 
I)ersons  (5  to  21  years)  residing  in  the  district,  receiving  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $3  for  every  100  persons  enumerated,  and  perform  other  duties  as  may  be  required 
by  the  board,  for  which  he  shall  be  paid  $3  per  diem  of  actual  service. 

City  school  boards. — All  the  school  trustees  in  a  city  shall  constitute  a  single 
corporation,  which  shall  have  the  same  officers,  powers,  and  duties  as  ordinanr 
boards  of  district  school  trustees  except  as  otherwise  provided.  This  board  shall 
have  power,  subj'ect  to  the  common  council,  to  prescribe  the  number  and  bound- 
aries of  school  districts  and  the  number  of  trustees  (not  exceeding  three  from 
each  district) ;  but  until  such  arrangement  is  made  every  city  not  divided  into 
wards  shall  be  one  school  district,  and  cities  divided  into  wards  shall  have  as  many 
districts  as  there  are  wards.  Each  trustee  is  appointed  for  three  years,  one  retiring 
annually.  The  school  board  shall  select  text-books,  though  for  the  primary  schools 
it  must  choose  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  State  board.  It  may  also  establish 
high  and  normal  schools. 

City  superintendents. — In  every  city  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  shall  be 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and 
paid  by  the  State,  though  the  amount  thus  paid  may  be  increased  by  munici"^"' 
action.    Whenever  the  population  of  a  county  in  which  a  city  of  fewer  than  10, 
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inhabitants  ia  located  contains  15,000,  exclusive  of  the  popalation  of  the  city,  that 
city  may  have  a  ami)erintendent  separate  from  the  comity,  ander  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  case  of  cities  of  10,000  or  more.  The  city  superintendent  may 
teach  ex  officio  when  requested  by  the  board,  may  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils,  with 
appeal  to  city  school  board,  and  shall  participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  board,  but 
EDall  have  no  vote. 

3.  Teachebs. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qiuUifications.  and  duty. — No  teacher  of  a  free  public  school  shall 
be  employed  or  paid  from  public  funds  unless  holding  a  certificate  of  qualification 
in  full  force  from  the  county  superintendent.  If  payment  is  made  for  the  services 
of  a  person  unqualified,  the  payment  shall  be  disallowed,  and  the  officer  who  sanc- 
tioned it  shall  be  fined  not  fewer  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50.  Written  contracts 
must  be  made  in  duplicate  before  installment. 

Tbe  county  superintendent  shall  examine  perscms  applying  for  license  to  teach 
in  the  free  public  schools,  and,  if  satisfied  as  to  their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals, 
and  general  fitness,  he  shall  grant  them  certificates  of  limited  duration  subject  to 
revocation,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent.  He  shall  also 
h(rid  examinations  for  those  desiring  to  teach  in  his  comity  for  the  school  year 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  required  by  a  district  board.  Examinations 
win  be  held  in  orthograpl^,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and,  for  s  first  or  second  grade  certificate,  in  the  theory 
and  x>ractice  of  teaching.  Applicants  to  teach  schools  in  which  the  higher 
branches  have  been  introduced  must  be  examined  upon  those  branches  also.  The 
first-grade  certificate  entitles  to  teach  three  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  two 
years  or  shorter  x>eriod;  the  second  grade  is  good  for  two  years,  and  the  third  grade 
zor  one.  The  State  superintendent  shall  issue  two  grades  of  State  certificates,  one 
valid  for  seven  years  (the  "  professional  certificate  ")  and  the  other  for  life  (the 
"hfe  diploma  ").  To  obtain  either  of  these  the  applicant  must  pass  in  the  subjects 
leqaired  for  a  first-class  county  certificate  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  State 
Boperintendent  may  demand,  and  have  taught  school  two  years  or  more,  and  sat^ 
isnr  the  superintendent  of  his  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school. 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  pertaining  to  his  school  and  be 
respMonsible  for  it  until  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  district,  may  suspend 
puirils  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  board,  is  exempted  from  working  on  roads, 
nor  shall  the  salary  received  be  governed  by  the  daily  average  attendtmce  unless  it 
be  10  or  fewer. 

Prtiiminary  training. — There  are  four  normal  schools — one  for  white  men,  one 
for  white  women,  and  two  for  colored  persons.  The  object  of  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal School,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  is  to  "  instruct  youth  in  the  various  common- 
school,  academic,  and  coUef^te  branches,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same, 
and  the  beet  mode  of  practical  industry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  other  school  for  colored  persons  is  known  as  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  having  for  its  organization  a  normal  department 
and  a  collegiate  department  and  such  professional  departments  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  State  Female  Normal  School  is  expressly  for  the  training  and  education  of 
white  women  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  under  a  board  of  trustees, 
oi  whom  the  State  superintendent  is  one.  The  trustees  may  grant  diplomas  and 
certificatea  of  proficiency  to  its  graduates  and  xnipils.  Each  city  and  county  is 
entitled  to  send  one  pupil  and  one  additional  for  each  representative  in  the  house 
of  delegates  above  one.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years.  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  is  authorized  to  establish,  in  connection  with  its  collegiate 
course,  a  system  of  normal  instruction  and  training  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
and  training  white  men  for  teaching  for  the  public  schools.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  visitors  of  21  persons,  10  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  State  superintendent  an  ex  officio  member,  which  prescribes  rules  for  the  exam- 
ination applying  for  normal  instruction,  and  requires  satisfactory  assurance  from 
each  pupu  that  It  is  his  intention  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools, 
and  each  pupil  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  college  course  without  charge.  Each 
county  and  city  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil,  who  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  county  sux)erintendent,  and  one  additional  pupil  for  each  additional  repre- 
sentative in  tiie  house  of  delegates. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  between 
that  of  the  common  school  and  that  of  the  college,  any  district  or  school  board. 
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-with  the  consent  of  the  county  school  board,  may  admit  branches  necessary  to 
qualify  pnpils  to  become  teachers. 

Meetings. — The  State  board  of  edncation  shall  have  power  at  its  discretion  to 
invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places  and  to  procure 
addresses  to  be  made  touching  the  processes  of  school  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction;  provided  that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  no  meeting  shall  be  held  during  the  time  the  schools  should  be  open  nor  shall 
any  teacher  be  paid  for  attendance  or  be  compelled  to  attend. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — White  and  colored  children  must  be  taught  in  different  schools. 
The  school  age  is  6  to  21 ,  but  persons  21  to  25  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  tui- 
tion fees.  Pupils  must  be  vaccinated.  An  enrollment  of  at  least  20  pupils,  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  an  average  attendance  of  that  number,  shall  be  required 
to  constitute  a  free  public  school,  but  in  cases  where  this  would  work  hardship 
the  county  superintendent  may  allow  15,  and  in  case  of  a  factious  spirit  on  the 
part  of  one  or  a  few  persons  wmch  tends  to  reduce  the  attendance  below  the  mini- 
mum the  school  may  be  kept  open. 

Character  of  instruction. — In  every  public  free  school  shall  be  taught  orthop»- 
phy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  Umted 
States  and  of  Virginia,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  drawing,  and  none  other, 
except  as  allowed  by  the  State  board.  [But  see  below  in  regard  to  intermediair 
instruction,]  In  schools  having  not  fewer  than  40  pupils,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  30,  at  least  two  teachers  shall  be  employed  the  whole  time,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  and  in  all  localities  where 
the  number  of  children  is  sufficient  preference  shall  be  given  to  graded  schools— 
that  is  to  say,  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  in  different  rooms  by  differ- 
ent teachers,  according  to  advancement  in  the  studies  of  the  one-teacher  schooL 
To  encourage  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction,  school  boards  of  districts,  when 
the  county  board  has  consented,  may  admit  instruction  in  any  branches  necessary 
to  qualify  pupils  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  to  enter  any  of  the  college 
or  higher  institutions  of  the  State,  but  a  fee  may  be  required,  not  exceeding  ^.50 
a  month,  for  each  pupil,  and  schools  having  but  one  teacher  and  a  daily  session  of 
five  hours  shall  be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches. 

Teart-books. — The  State  board  shall,  on  some  gradual  system,  bring  about  uni- 
formity, and  to  that  end  they  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  State 
board.  In  cities  the  text-books  may  be  provided  by  the  city  school  board,  except 
for  primary  schools.  District  boards  shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  text-books  free  of  charge  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

Buildings. — The  board  of  school  trustees  shall  provide  suitable  schoolhouses, 
with  proper  furniture  and  appliances,  in  every  district,  and  may  hire,  erect,  or  pur- 
chase such  houses,  observing  the  utmost  economy  consistent  with  health  and 
decency,  after  consultation  with  the  county  or  city  superintendent  as  to  the  style 
of  architecture  and  the  arrangements  of  the  buildmgs  and  grounds.  Unsanitaiy 
buildings  may  be  condemned  by  the  county  superintendents.  An  unused  build- 
ing may  be  occupied  by  a  person  who  desires  to  open  a  school,  except  when  school 
funds  are  at  hand  to  keep  it  open  as  a  public  school.  To  disturb  any  exercise  of  a 
school  is  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,  or  more  than  $50,  and, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  confinement  in  the  jaU  for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

4.  Finances. 

FuTids  (permaTutnt  or  special). — Taaxition. 

The  funds  applicable  annually  to  the  establishment,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  free  public  schools  shall  be  as  follows: 

State  funds,  embracing  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  funds  (arising  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  forfeited  property,  and  fines  for  offenses  against  the 
State) ,  a  capitation  tax  not  exceeding  $1  per  annum  on  every  male  citizen  of  age, 
and  such  tax  on  property,  not  less  than  1  mill  nor  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar, 
as  the  general  assembly  shall  order. 

County  funds,  embracing  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  boardof  supervisors, 
fines  imposed  upon  school  officers,  and  donations. 

District  funds,  embracing  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county,  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school  district,  and  donations. 
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WEST  VIEOmiA, 

1.   ORaANIZATION   OF  THE  SYSTEK. 

State  superintendent. — State  board  of  examiners. — Board  of  the  school  fund. — 
County  superintendents. — District  hoard  of  education. — Sxibdistriet  trustees. 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools. — There  shall  be  elected  a  State  superintend- 
ent of  free  Bcboola,  -whose  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor. 
He  shall  be  a  x>er8on  of  good  moral  character,  temperate  habit«,  of  literary 
Kquirements  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  shall  be  paid 
fl,500  annually  and  nec^aary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $500  in  the  year.    He  shall 
have  his  office  and  residence  at  the  capital,  have  an  official  seal,  sign  all  requisi- 
tions on  the  auditor  for  the  payment  of  State  money  for  school  pnrjwses,  supervise 
aSi  coonty  superintendents  and  free  schools  of  the  State',  see  that  the  law  is  exe- 
cuted, prepare  and  forward  all  blanks  required^  correspond  with  educators  and 
Khool  officera  abroad,  collate  the  result  of   his  investigations,  make  himself 
acquainted  with  peculiar  wants  of  each  section  of  the  State,  and  annually  reiwrt 
to  the  governor.     He  shall  also  contract  with  publishers  for  text-books. 

State  board  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  a,  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting 
of  four  comi)etent  persons,  one  from  each  Congressional  district,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  superintendent,  to  serve  for  four  years.  (See  Teachers,  appointment 
and  qualiiications.)  Each  member  receives  a  per  diem  of  $5  for  time  actually 
spent  in  discharge  of  duty,  and  5  cents  a  mile  for  distance  traveled  over. 
State  board  of  the  school  fund.    See  Finances. 

County  superintendents.— K  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  shall  be 
elected  every  four  years  by  the  county  electors.  He  shall  visit  each  school  within 
his  county  at  least  once  during  the  school  year  and  note  its  scholastic  character 
and  physical  surroundings,  and  shall  labor  steadily  to  procure  uniformity  of 
instruction  throughout  the  county  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force,  reporting  concerning  these  facts  annually  to  the  State  superintendent.  He 
shall  make  up  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent  from  the  district  reports  to 
him  concerning  the  condition  of  schoolhouses,  the  value  of  apparatus,  and  the 
volumes  in  and  value  of  school  libraries;  and  further,  to  report  the  districts  failing 
to  make  a  return  of  thrfyouth  within  it  and  those  that  have  failed  to  make  the 
annual  district  levy  for  support  of  primary  schools. 

County  board  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  in  every  county  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  experienced  teachers  (each 
of  whom  shall  have  a  State  certificate  or  a  No.  1  county  certificate  or  be  a  graduate 
of  some  reputable  school),  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  sui)erintendent 
and  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  one  retiring  annually.  They  shall  each  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  §3 
a  day  of  actual  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  exacted  from  applicants  for  a 
jwsition. 

District  board  of  education.— The  district  board  of  education  shall  be  comiwsed 
of  a  president  and  two  commissioners,  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  school  district 
(coextensive  with  each  magisterial  district  of  the  county)  for  terms  of  four  years, 
uie  two  commissioners  to  retire  at  biennial  intervals,  who  shall  appoint  for  each 
sabdistrict  three  intelligent  trustees,  each  to  hold  for  three  years  and  one  to  retire 
annually.  The  board  of  education  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the  teachers  and  elect  a 
secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member.  The  board  shall  have  general  control  and 
rapervifiion  of  the  schools  and  school  interests,  determining  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  its  schools,  provided  that  every  village  of  fifty  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
be  included  in  one  subdistrict.  The  board  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  pri- 
mary schools  to  be  kept,  require  every  teacher  to  enumerate  the  youth  (6  to  21), 
and  report  the  foUowing  facts:  Tontn  6  to  16  years  of  age,  youth  16  to  21  years 
of  age,  distinguishing  sex  and  race;  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  necessary  for 
teachers'  and  building  funds;  to  purchase  and  sell  text-books  and  furnish  record 
books  and  blanks  to  teachers.  The  members  receive  $1.60  per  diem,  not  exceed- 
ing $9  ayear. 

Subdistrict  trustees. — The  trustees  of  the  subdistricts  are  three  in  number, 
K>pc^ted  for  tlaee  years  by  the  board  of  education,  one  retiring  annually.  They 
mall  have  charge  of  the  schools  in  their  district  and  appoint  teachers,  making  a 
written  contract;  visit  every  school  under  their  charge  once  within  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  and  ag^ain  within  two  weeks  before  its  close,  thoroughly  inspect- 
ing the  praises,  thecharacterof  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils;  may 
purchase  fuel,  brooms,  and  other  things  incidental  to  schoolroom  use,  and  make 
repairs,  readying  an  account  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  thereof. 
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2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties.— Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  guaJifications,  and  duties. — No  teacher  shall  be  employed  luileeg 
having  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  the  grade  for  which  applying.  The 
county  board  of  examiners  shall  examine  each  candidate  in  the  prescribed  studies, 
and  if  satisfied  on  actual  examination  as  to  the  competency  and  moral  character 
of  the  applicant  they  shall  give  a  certificate  in  duplicate,  valid  for  one  year. 
Two  examinations  shall  be  held  annually.  No  college  diploma  or  certificateof 
recommendation  shall  sujjersede  the  necessity  of  an  examination.  The  certifi- 
cates shall  be  graded  as  follows:  The  first  grade  shall  be  issued  for  four  years  to 
all  applicants  who  obtain  an  average  of  90  (not  less  than  75  in  any  subject)  on 
examination  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools 
and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  general  history,  civil  government,  and  book- 
keeping; this  grade  certificate  may  be  renewed  once,  provided  its  holder  has 
taught  under  it  for  two  years.  The  second  grade  county  certificate  shall  beissued 
to  i5l  applicants  who  obtain  an  average  of  80  per  cent  (not  lower  than  70  in  any 
branch)  on  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching; 
this  certificate  is  good  for  two  years.  The  third  grade  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  those  who  obtain  an  average  of  70  per  cent  (not  lower  than  60  per  cent  in  any  one 
branch)  in  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools,  and  is  valid  for  one  year,  and  may 
not  be  reissued  more  than  twice  to  the  same  applicant.  Failure  to  attend  a  county 
institute  without  good  excuse  annuls  the  certificate.  The  State  board  of  exam- 
iners issue  two  grades  of  certificates — first  class,  valid  for  twelve  years;  second 
class,  for  six  years.  The  first  class  are  issued  to  persons  who  possess  the  ret^nisite 
scholarship  and  professional  exjperience;  the  second  class  are  issued  to  applicants 
who,  in  addition  to  tlie  branches  required  for  the  county  certificate,  pass  in  four 
other  branches.  Second-class  certificates  are  granted  to'the  State  normal  schools 
and  its  branches  and  of  the  State  university  when  such  graduates  have  taught 
successfully  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  in  the  State  under  a  No.  1 
county  certificate.  Teachers  teachisfc  succeesfnlly  four  years  under  a  second- 
class  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  class.    Each  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5. 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  he  shSll  enter  the  date  of  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  term,  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  studies  of  each  pupil, 
and  other  particulars  specified  by  authority.  Failure  to  proi)erly  keep  and  deposit 
the  register  forfeits  the  balance  due  to  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  required  to  take 
the  school  census. 

Preliminary  training. — The  West  Virginia  normftl  school  (Marshall  CcJlege), 
with  its  five  branches,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  r^ents  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  appointed  by  the  governor.  For  educating  colored  persons  for  teaching, 
the  State  superintendent  is  authorized  to  arrange  with  institutions  for  that  race 
within  the  State. 

Meetings. — Teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  annually  throughout  the  State,  one 
or  more  m  each  county,  and  shall  continue  five  days,  and  be  instructed  by  skilled 
persons  appointed  by  the  State  sni>erint6ndent,  at  not  more  than  $25  for  each  insti- 
tute, but  the  ag^egate  amount  for  the  whole  State  shall  not  exceed  $500.  At  the 
close  of  the  institute  the  county  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  one  of  their  two 
annual  examinations. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  apart.  Every  yoatii 
between  the  age  of  6  and  21  years  shall  have  a  right  to  receive  instruction  at  tie 
free  primary  schools.  Subdistrict  trustees  shall  provide  one  or  more  primary 
schools  for  the  colored  children  when  they  number  more  than  15,  or  the  board  <» 
education  of  the  district  shall  furnish  educational  facilities  in  any  way  it  may 
deem  best. 

Schools  must  be  kept  at  least  four  months. 

Character  of  instruction. — In  the  primary  schools  there  shall  be  taught  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  physiology,  general 
history,  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  West  Virginia,  geography  (indnding 
State  geography  especially),  single-entry  bookkeeping,  civil  government,  and  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to 
prescribe  n  manual  and  graded  course  of  primary  instruction  to  be  followed  in  the 
country  and  village  schools,  and  for  the  graduation  of  those  completing  thecouis^- 
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Ttxt-books. — The  law  names  the  text-books  to  be  nsed  in  the  schools,  and  the 
State  superintendent  shall  contract  with  the  several  pnbliehers  for  the  supply  of 
them  for  the  schools  for  five  years  npon  the  terms  and  guaranties  snbmitteu  to 
the  legislatore  by  the  publishers,  and  no  "  revised  editions  "  are  to  be  admitted 
dnring  the  period  covered  by  the  contract.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  dislxict  board  of 
education  to  purchase  and  to  have  on  hand  in  the  ofSce  of  its  secretary  as  many 
text-books  as  will  snpplv  the  needs  of  the  schoolsfor  the  year,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
building  fund,  the  books  to  be  sold  at  the  contract  retail  price.  For  this  trouble 
the  secretary  of  the  board  may  receive  a  small  and  ezhu  compensation.  The 
above  so  far  as  applying  to  the  district  board  is  not  obligatory  npon  them  unless 
they  so  ordain. 

Buildings. — The  board  of  education  of  every  district  shall  provide  suitable 
schoolhouses  and  grounds,  bat  in  erecting  buildings  they  must  submit  the  plan 
to  the  county  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  acciuainted  with  the  pnnci- 
pl»  of  schoolhonae  architecture,  and  in  all  his  plans  he  shall  study  economy,  con- 
venience, health,  and  durability.  To  provide  sites,  schoolhouses,  and  furniture  a 
district  tax  must  be  levied,  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  the  $100  of  property. 

4.  FlNA^rCES. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Fundi  (permanent  or  »peeifd).—1ii.e  existing  permanent  and  invested  school 
fund  and  all  money  accming  to  this  State  from  forfeited,  delinquent,  waste,  and 
nsappropriated  lands  and  lands  hereafter  sold  for  taxes,  the  State's  share  of  the 
hterary  fund  of  Virginia,  or  other  claims  of  an  educational  nature  upon  her, 
estates  of  int^itates,  escheated  lands,  the  taxes  levied  npon  the  revenues  of  a  cor- 
poration, exemptions  from  military  duty,  and  snch  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appnqnriatea  shall  constitnte  the  school  f  nnd.  For  the  management  of  the  fund 
a  board  ot  the  school  fund  is  created,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  8ui)erin- 
tendent,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  The  interest  of  the  fund  is  to  be  annually  applied 
to  the  support  of  free  schools. 

Taxation. — ^The  legislature  shall  levy  for  sapi>ort  of  free  schools  an  annual  cap- 
itation tuc  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  21  years  or  more. 

For  the  simport  of  free  schools  there  shall  be  a  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100, 
vhich,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  forfeitures,  fines,  and  confis- 
cations, the  annual  capitation  tax,  dividends  on  bank  stock  held  by  the  board  of 
the  school  fand,  shall  be  called  the  general  school  fund,  and  shall  be  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  youth  therein,  less  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  State  superint^dent,  but  no  district  is  to  receive  its  shore 
unless  it  has  annually  raiaed  enough  money  in  connection  with  the  State  appor- 
tiomnent  to  keep  the  schoids  open  for  at  least  four  months,  or  as  many  as  have 
been  settled  upon  by  the  voters:  Provided,  the  local  tax  shall  not  exceed  50  cents 
m  the  SlOO,  tne  levy  and  the  State  money  to  be  called  the  teachers'  fund.  To 
provide  Imildings,  sites,  furniture,  and  appliances,  and  repair  them,  the  board  of 
education  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  aa  the  property  in  the  district  not  to  exceed 
40  ceote  on  the  $100. 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Oeoaotzatioii  of  the  System. 

State  hoard  of  education. — State  board  of  examiners. — State  superintendent  of 
piitHie  instruction, — Connty  superintendent. — County  board  of  examiners. — Dis- 
trict trustees. — City  sehoolooard. 

State  board  of  education.— The  State  superintendent,  t<^ether  with  the  secretarv 
of  state  and  attorney-general,  shall  constitute  the  State  board  of  education,  which 
shall  take,  hold,  and  di^Kwe  of  real  or  personal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools,  Uke  bonds,  certificates,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  being  in  the 
custody  ot  the  chaimian.  The  board  shall  meet  only  on  the  written  call  of  the 
duurman;  it  shall  constitute  a  standing  committee  to  prepare  rules,  by-laws,  and 
regulations  for  the  goverament  of  the  common  schools  to  oe  adopted  and  enforced 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  county  Bai>erintendents,  trustees,  and 
teachers;  to  preecribe  regohktions  for  the  management  of  connty  teachers'  libraries, 
and  prepare  suitable  lists  of  books  for  district  libraries,  with  regulations  for  the 
management  thereof;  to  prescribe  and  publish  a  public  graded  course  of  study 
for  the  ocnnmon  schools,  specifying  the  order  of  studies  and  the  time  to  be  allotted 
V>  each,  which  shall  bd  enforced  by  the  district  trustees. 
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State  board  of  examiners.    See  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualiJications,and  duties. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  every  fotir 
years  aState  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  give  bond  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duty  to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  His  salary  shall  be  $2,500 
per  annum,  and  ho  shall  have  all  the  oflBce  fixtures,  stationery,  books,  postage,  fuel, 
and  lights  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  office.  He  may  apiwint  three  clerks, 
one  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  one  at  $1,000,  and  one  at  $850  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  common  school  fund.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  examiners; 
shall  keep  his  ofiico  at  the  seat  of  government  in  such  suitable  buildings  as  may  be 
provided;  shall  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  shall 
keep  an  account  of  all  the  orders  drawn  or  countersigned  by  him  on  the  auditor 
and  of  all  changes  in  the  offices  of  county  superintendents;  shall  biennially,  on  or 
before  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  make  report  of  the  condition ,  progress, 
and  prospects  of  the  common  schools,  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  school  fund, 
how  its  revenue  for  the  two  previous  school  years  has  been  distributed,  the  amount 
produced  and  disbursed  for  common-school  purposes  from  local  taxation  and  other 
sources,  and  how  and  for  what  the  same  was  expended,  an  abstract  of  the  county 
superintendent's  reports,  the  practical  workings  of  the  common-school  system  of 
the  State,  with  suggestions  as  to  any  alterations  it  may  require,  together  with  such 
facts,  statistics,  and  information  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  be  known,  and 
shall  cause  to  be  printed  a  copy  for  each  school  district  and  for  each  county  and 
city  superintendent,  750  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly 
and  for  exchange  with  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  other  States 
and  500  copies  for  discretionary  distribution.  He  shall  include  in  his  report  the 
condition  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  the  feeble- 
minded. He  shall  prepare  suitable  blanks  for  reports,  registers,  certificates, 
notices,  and  such  other  official  documents  as  the  law  requires,  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  person  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  tne  school  law.  He  shall 
biennially  collect,  arrange  for  publication,  and  index  the  school  laws,  omitting  all 
that  has  been  repealed  and  inserting  in  the  projjer  place  that  which  is  amendatory. 
He  sh^  report  any  neglect  of  duty  or  any  misappropriations  of  school  funds  by 
county  sui>erintendent3  to  the  county  attorney,  who  shall  proceed  against  the 
delinquent. 

County  superintendent. — There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  each  county,  who  shall  be  possessed  of  moral  character  and  ability  to 
manage  the  common  school  interests  of  the  county  efficiently.    He  shall  possess  a 
good  English  education,  shall  be  competent  to  examine  the  teachers  who  shall 
apply  to  teach  the  common  schools  in  the  county,  shall  be  24  years  old,  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  and  have  resided  two  years  next  preceding  the  election  in  the  State 
and  one  year  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.    To  be  eligi  ble  to  the  office 
he  shall  hold  from  the  State  board  of  examiners  a  State  diploma  or  State  certificate 
which  will  not  expire  during  his  proposed  term  of  office  or  a  certificate  of  quaUfi- 
cation  of  the  grade  of  a  county  certificate  of  the  first-class,  which  may  be  granted 
on  an  examination  held  before  the  State  boarder  upon  a  written  examination  held 
by  a  special  county  board,  composed  of  the  county  judge,  county  clerk,  and  a 
competent  person  selected  by  them,  upon  a  series  of  questions  for  the  examination 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  State  board  of  exammers  which  shall  be  securely 
sealed  until  the  hour  of  examination,  when,  after  the  seal  of  the  package  contain- 
ing the  sealed  enveloiw  has  been  duly  insi)ected,  the  envelope  shall  be  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  persons  assembled  by  the  county  clerk.    In  case  of  sickness  or  other 
disability  of  either  the  county  judge  or  clerk  the  county  attorney  shall  perform 
the  duty  required  of  the  absent  member.    The  examination  shall  be  held  in  every 
county  on  the  last  Friday  in  July  and  August  next  preceding  the  election  of 
county  superintendents,  and  the  examination  may  be  continued  during  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  by  examiners  if  deemed  necessary,  and  the  written  answers  of  each 
examination  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  by  the  county  judge  or  county  clerk 
by  registered  mail  to  the  State  board  of  examiners,  together  with  a  fee  of  $3,  which 
shall  be  paid  to  the  two  examiners,  and  the  sworn  statements  of  themembers  of  the 
special  board  that  the  examination  had  been  conducted  in  their  presence  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  that  noapplicant  had  directly  or 
Indirectly  received  assistance.    The  State  board  of  examiners  may,  if  they  deem  the 
answers  sufficient,  grant  a  certificate  (which  will  not  entitle  to  teach) ,  but  if  they 
refnsethey  shall  notify  the  county  clerk.    The  members  of  thespecial  county  board 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  fixed  by  the  fiscal  court.    In  counties 
embracing  any  city  of  the  first  classmaintaininga  system  of  public  schools  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
the-  office  of  county  superintendent  other  than  a  resident  of  such  county  outsioe 
of  such  city  or  town.    No  county  judge,  justice  of  the  ixKice,  circuit  clerk,  county 
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det^  ooanty  attorney,  county  surveyor,  coroner,  assewor,  tmstee  of  a  cotamon 
school  district,  or  a  teacher  while  engaged  in  teaching  shall  hold  the  office  of 
county  sax>erintendait. 

The  county  superintendent  Bfaail  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  county 
for  four  years  and  shall  give  bond  to  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  for  the  year. 
In  case  of  contested  election  the  State  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  rocog- 
nize  a  superintendent  from  among  the  contestants  until  the  matter  has  been 
settled.  He  shall  have  power  to  lay  off,  change,  and  abolish  school  districts;  mav 
condemn  any  schoolhouse  or  appurtenances  if  unfit  for  school  purposes;  sliaU 
at  least  once  a  year  make  an  official  visit  to  each  school  district,  but  shiill  not  visit 
more  than  three  in  one  day,  noting  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  the  number  absent  and  tho  cause  therefor,  the  names  of 
children  unable  to  purchase  books,  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  its  appur- 
tenances of  every  land,  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  the  conduct 
and  standing  of  the  pupils,  the  method  of  instruction,  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  school.  He  shall  counsel  the  teacher  and  trustees  in  regard  to  their 
duties.  He  shall  make  a  certified  statement  to  the  State  superintendent,  giving 
the  whole  number  of  children  6  to  20  ^eara  residing  in  his  county  and  in  each  of 
its  districts,  including  each  city  and  independent  district,  and  he  shall  be  indi- 
vidually responsible  to  the  teacher  or  the  district  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the 
teacher  or  district  by  reason  of  any  error  made  in  reporting  the  census.  He  shall 
superintend  the  taking  of  the  census  by  the  district  trustees,  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  required  to  purchase  text-books  for  indigent  children,  and  pay  the  teach- 
ers monthly.  He  shall  make  an  official  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  giv- 
ing in  tables  of  details  and  aggregates  the  school  districts  of  ids  county  by  number; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  trustees  of  each  district,  with  date  of  expiration  of 
term;  the  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  and  the  time  taught;  the  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  number  of  children  at  school;  the  ccwt  of  tuition  of  each  child 
for  the  session  and  by  the  month;  the  number  of  private  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges  taught  in  the  county,  and  the  length  of  session  of  the  same;  the  number 
of  teachers  employed — male,  female,  and  total — for  the  common  schools;  the  aver- 
age wages  of  male  teachers,  female  teachers,  and  of  total  teachers  for  the  inonth; 
the  name  and  address  of  teachers  resident  in  his  county,  with  grades  of  certificates 
of  each:  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  common  school  purposes  in  the  county 
by  local  tax  or  otherwise,  and  the  purposes  for  which  disbursed;  the  number  and 
kmd  of  schoolhooses;  the  number  built  and  the  value  of  each;  the  number  of  dis- 
trict libraries  (stating  if  there  be  a  county  library)  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
each,  and  the  increase  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  he  has  received  for  official 
compensation  and  expenses.  For  willful  failure  to  be  present  at  his  office  at  the 
time  appointed  to  receive  reports,  or  for  failing  to  make  reports  herein  required, 
he  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50.  He  shall  be  at  his  office  at  the  county 
seat  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary  to  transact  his  official  business.  He  may  remove  trustees  for  cause,  and 
shall  decide  on  questions  of  school  administration,  with  appeal  to  State  superin- 
tendent. His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  fiscal  county  court  at  from  8  to 
20  cents  for  each  child  enumerated  by  the  district  trustees,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
ont  of  the  county  levy;  but  no  salary  shall  be  less  than  $250  nor  more  than  §1,500, 
and  in  fixing  the  amount  no  child  under  a  city  superintendent  of  a  city,  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  class,  shall  be  counted.  He  snail  also  be  furnished  a  suitable 
office  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  county  teachers'  library.  He  shall  not  buy 
directly  or  indirectly  any  teacher's  claim,  nor  act  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  any 
text-book.  Violation  or  this  section  shall  cause  him  to  be  fined  from  $100  to 
$1,000.    In  case  of  vacancy  the  county  judge  may  appoint  a  successor. 

County  board  of  examvners.—ThBi  county  superintendent  shall  appoint  two 
Btrictiy  moral  and  well-educated  persons  holding  county  certificates  of  the  first 
class.  State  diplomas,  or  diplomas  of  some  literary  institution  of  high  learning, 
who,  together  with  himself,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  county, 
whose  material  duties,  as  far  as  concerning  the  administration  of  school  affairs, 
are  given  under  Teachers,  Appointment!  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  and  Schools, 
Text-books. 

District  trustees. — The  county  superintendent  shall  have  power,  previous  to  the 
let  day  of  April  of  each  year,  to  lay  off,  abolish,  or  consoudate  districts,  and,  if 
necessary,  may  lay  off  anew  the  districts  belonging  to  his  county.  But  in  order 
that  all  districts  may,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  made  to  contain  45  children  or 
more,  the  county  superintendent  shall  work  to  that  end.  No  district  shall  contain 
fewer  than  45  nor  more  than  100  pupil  children  unless  it  contains  a  city,  town,  or 
villa^,  or  a  high  school,  etc.,  entitled  to  a  share  of  common-school  funds.  Each 
distnct  ehall  be  under  vaa  control  of  three  trustees,  who  shall  be  of  good  moral 
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cbaracter,  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  for  white  scboola,  able  to  read  and  ■write, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annoally  for  a  term  of  three  years.  No  person  hold- 
ing the  ofBce  of  trustee  of  any  private  school  shall  be  elig^ible  to  hold  the  ofiSce  of 
trustee  of  any  common  school.  The  vote  in  electing  a  trustee  shall  be  viva  voce 
and  taken  at  the  schoolhouse.  At  this  election  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 
shall  be  the  electors  and  any  widow  having  a  child  6  to  20  years  of  age  and  any 
widow  or  spinster  having  a  ward  6  to  20  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the 
county  superintendent.  The  trustees  may  take  land  by  purchase  or  donation,  the 
county  superintendent  consenting,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  schoolhouse,  may 
build  thereon,  and  provide  the  appurtenances.  They  may  change  the  location  of 
the  house  and  sell  the  site.  They  may  have  land  to  the  extent  of  1  acre  condemned, 
provided  the  owner  does  not  have  a  i-eaidence,  garden,  orchard,  or  burying  ground 
upon  it.  Whenever  there  is  a  district  tax  levied  the  trustees  shall  appoint  a  treas- 
urer, who  shall  hold  his  of&ce  four  years,  giving  bond  to  double  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected.  The  trustees  shall  employ  teachers  in  writing,  and  shall  visit  all 
the  parents  of  pupil  children  and  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  regu- 
lar attendance  at  school.  At  each  meeting  they  shall  carefully  examine  the  teach- 
ers' register,  and  shall  consider  the  condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  features  of 
buildings  and  instruction  and  provide  for  any  deficiency.  Upon  complaint  of 
the  teacher  in  writing  the  trustees  shall  have  power,  after  investigation,  to  su^nd 
a  pupil  or  expel  him  from  school.  They  shall  take  an  exact  census  of  all  the 
children  that  reside  in  their  district  on  the  1st  day  of  April  who  will  be  on  the  Ist 
day  of  the  following  July  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  and  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  May  report  a  list  of  the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  and  a  duplicate 
list  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  specifying  the  name, 
ago,  sex,  and  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  child,  to  be  entered  in  a 
book.  Failure  to  take  the  report  sh^  render  the  trustees  liable  to  a  fine  of  820 
or  more,  and  willl'nl  falsification  of  the  craisns  makes  the  guilty  person  liable,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  of  perjury,  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |50.  No  trustee 
shall  purchase  teachers'  claims,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  be  actuated  by  i)ecuniary 
motives  in  securing  the  appointment  of  any  teacher,  under  penalty  of  the  punish- 
ment visited  upon  bribery,  and  in  generul  any  person  who  is  elected  or  appointed 
trustee  of  a  common  school  but  shall  willfully  fail  or  n^lect  to  perform  his  dutiee 
shall  be  fined  $50. 

On  the  petition  of  10  legal  voters  who  are  taxpayers,  the  county  judge  may  fix 
the  boundary  of  any  proposed  graded  common  school  district,  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  any  common  school  district  affected  being  favorable,  and  arrange  foe 
a  vote  of  the  white  taiqiayers  upon  the  qnestion  of  an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  on  each  $100  of  property  belonging  to  the  white  voters  in  the  district, 
town,  or  city,  or  a  jkjU  tax  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  capita  on  each  white  male 
inhabitant  over  21,  or  both  an  ad  valorem  and  a  poll  tax,  for  the  ptupose  of  main- 
taining a  graded  common  school  district,  and  for  erecting,  purchasing,  or  repay- 
ing suitable  buildings  therefor  if  necessary.  At  the  same  time  a  board  of  six 
trustees  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  two  to  retire  annually.  The 
trustees  shall  employ  the  principal  and  all  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation; 
may  add  other  branches  to  the  curriculum  required  by  law.  Any  city  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  class  may  accept  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

City  school  boards. — There  shall  be  ^ected  m  cities  of  the  first  class  in  each  1^- 
islative  district  of  the  city  two  qualified  persons  as  school  trustees  for  terms  of  tvro 
years,  one  going  out  annually.  The  school  board  shall  have  power  to  govern  itsdi 
by  such  rules  and  regulations  for  school  purposes  as  they  may  deem  proper,  inclw 
ing  the  election  of  princip^s  and  teachers  and  the  branches  to  be  taught  and 
text-books  used.    Biennially  it  shall  elect  a  superintendent. 

In  cities  of  the  second  class  there  shall  be  a  board  of  education  of  two  trustees 
from  each  ward  in  the  city,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  large,  and  the 
control  and  management  of  the  public  schooln  of  the  city  and  the  property  and 
funds  thereunto  belonging  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  vested  in  said  bou^. 

In  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of 
two  trustees  from  each  ward  for  terms  of  four  years,  one- half  the  hoard  retiring 
every  two  years.  The  control  and  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and  the  school  property  and  funds  is  vested  in  the  board. 

2.  Teachebs. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings- 
Appointment,  qualifteations,  and  duties.— No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  » 
private  or  other  school  in  any  district  schoolhouse  unless  he  be  of  good  morw 
character  and  have  the  consent  of  at  least  two  of  the  trustees  and  a  certificate  of 
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qaaHficatuML  No  persoa  shall  be  apptnnted  or  employed  as  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal, or  teacher  in  any  graded  common  school  vrho  ia  not  a  person  of  g;ood  moral 
character  and  'who  has  not  a  county  certificate,  as  reqnired  by  the  common-echoed 
law  of  Kentucky.  In  cities  of  the  first  claas  the  board  of  edncatioa  shall  have 
pow«r  to  examine,  car  canse  to  be  examined  by  comi>etent  persons,  all  applicants 
lot  the  position  of  loincipal,  teacher,  or  ^ofeasor.  In  cities  of  the  second  class 
the  board  shall  appoint  a  boitrd  of  exammeis  of  from  two  to  five  competent  per- 
sons, who,  in  connection  with  the  sn^erintendent,  shall  examine  all  applicants  for 
the  position  ot  saperintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  of  the  schools. 

In  cities  of  the  third  and  fonrth  clanes  the  board  shall  have  power  to  hold 
esuninstions,  determine  the  qnalificaiioiis  <^  its  soperintaident,  principals,  and 
teachers,  and  issue  certificates  to  tbenu 

There  shall  be  three  grades  of  COTtificates  issued  to  teachers  ot  common  schools: 
A  State  teacher's  dijxloma,  a  State  teacher's  certificate,  and  a  county  certificate,  the 
last  being  first,  second,  or  third  class. 

The  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two 
professional  educators  appointed  by  hims^,  shall  examine  all  applicants  per- 
sonally applying  to  them  tor  certificates  of  qualification  as  county  superintendents, 
or  for  Stt^  di^omas  or  State  certificates.  The  board  shall  prepare  the  series  of 
qtustioBS  for  examination  of  candidates  for  county  superintendents,  and  also  five 
series  of  qnestions  for  the  examinati<Mi  of  teach^^,  but  shall  submit  the  same  to 
tiie  board  of  edueatkn  b^ore  forwarding  them  to  the  county  superintendents. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  appoint  two  strictly  moral  and  well-edncated 
persons  holding  county  certificates  of  the  first  class.  State  certificates  or  diplomas, 
or  dipknnas  from  some  literary  institution  of  high  learning,  who  shall  with  him- 
self constitute  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  county.  This  board  shall  grant  cer- 
tificates to  venoiui  18  years  of  age  or  orer  upon  written  examinations. 

State  dipfomaa  may  be  issued  oy  the  State  board  of  examiners  after  a  personal 
eoaminatioa  held  at  the  State  cai»tal  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June  and  August 
of  each  year  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  ccnnmon-school  course  of  study, 
and  also  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  psychology,  Eiiglish  literature, 
algebra,  high^  arithmetic,  geometry,  physiG»,and  elementary  Latin ;  and  the  appli- 
cant must  obtain  00  per  cent  on  all  subjects  and  not  lees  than  70  per  cent  on  any 
one,  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  hare  taught  in  the  State  at  least  two  years, 
and  ah^  furnish  satisfactory  evid^ice  of  unexceptionable  moral  character.  The 
diploma  shaQ  be  good  throughout  the  State  and  snail  qualify  the  holder  as  eligible 
for  candidacy  as  a  county  saperintendent  (q.  t.  >.  A  fee  oi  $5  shall  be  paid  by  each 
candidate  to  tbe  two  appointed  members. 

A  State  teaeher's  oertafieate  may  be  granted  by  the  State  board  of  examiners 
ppoB  the  recommeBdatiao  <^  tbe  county  board  of  examiners  after  a  written  exam- 
ination held  in  applicaat's  county,  to  one  who  has  attained  an  average  grade  of  00 
per  cent,  with  not  less  than  70  per  cent  in  any  one  branch,  upon  the  subjects 
OBbraced  in  the  common-school  course  of  study  and  also  in  E<nglish  literature, 
etemmtary  algebra,  highex  arithmetic,  and  tbescioaoe  and  art  ot  teaching,  includ- 
ing the  etements  ol  ];>Byehology.  The  appjicant  attaining  the  average  required 
shall  be  at  least  21  years  (M,  shall  have  two  years  experience  in  teaching,  and 
dttU  present  satiafskctory  evidence  of  unexceptionable  UKn-al  character.  The 
State  certificate  entitlee  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  comnum  schools  oi  the  State, 
giadedorcity,f(Hr  eight  years,  nnlesa  the  holder  sliall  be  unengaged  in  active 
school  work  for  two  yesrs,  and  may,  if  Qiurev<dnd,  be  renewed  foe  another  eight 
years. 

Cooaty  certificates  of  the  first  elaaa  require  an  average  of  8&  per  cent  upon  all 
the  sobjeets  <^  tbe  conmioa-echool  course  and  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
and  not  lower  than  65p«c  cent  in  any  one  braikch;  of  the  second  class  require  an 
average  of  75  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  55  per  cent  oo  any  one  subject;  of  the 
tiurd  class  require  an  sverao  of  K  jfuc  cent,  and  not  lower  than  50  per  cent  on 
any  («e  subject.  The  firsfe-oass  certificate  is  good  for  three  years,  tbe  second- 
<u3s  for  two,  and  the  third-claiio  for  one,  but  shall  not  be  given  twice  to  the  same 
P^non.  A  certificate  of  tbe  third  class  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  a 
diatrict  having  55  or  more  children,  and  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  does  not 
^fitle  the  bolder  to  teach  in  a  district  reporting  75  ox  more  pupils.  A  person 
having  taught  for  &^%  consecutive  years  in  the  same  county  under  first-class  cer- 
tificates may  bare  the  last  one  renewed  annually  for  four  years.  [See  also  imder 
O^gMuaatifm  of  system — County  8iiperi»tendent.} 

a  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  teacher  to  keep  a  register,  which  shall  be  graded  for 
loor  years'  work,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  tbe  board  of  trustees 

at  the  close  of  every  term.    The  section  allotted  to  each  year  shall  be  divided  into 

two  parts,  designated  monthly  and  term  summary.    The  teacher  shall  faithfully 
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enforce  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the  prescribed  text-books,  the  good  conduct 
of  pupils  while  in  school  or  on  the  road  to  or  from  it,  and  for  good  cause  may  sus- 
pend pupil .  But  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  teach  any  other  than  the  common- 
school  branches  unless  specified  in  the  contract. 

Preliminary  trainivg.—The  State  normal  school  for  colored  persons  shall  bo 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  the  State 
superintendent,  who  shall  bo  chairman,  and  three  intelligent  and  discreet  persons, 
residents  of  Franklin  County,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  to  retire  annually.  They  shall  adopt 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  school,  shall  prescribe  its  course  forthe  training; 
of  teachers  and  the  requisites  for  admission,  and  select  the  instructors,  but  every 
pupil  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  possess  good  health,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character,  and  sign  a  written  pledge  that  he  or  she  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  teach  in  the  colored  common  schools  of  Kentucky  a  period  equal  to 
twice  the  time  spent  as  a  pupil  in  the  normal  school,  together  with  such  other 
conditions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  but  tuition  shall  be  free  to  Ken- 
tuckians.  The  sum  of  $3,000  shall  annually  be  appropriated  out  of  the  State 
treasury  to  pay  the  teachers  and  defray  other  necessary  expenses,  which,  together 
with  the  amount  received  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  shall  be 
known  as  the  colored  normal  school  fund.  The  diplomas  granted  by  the  board  to 
gpraduates  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  toach  in  any  of  the  colored  common 
schools  of  the  State.  In  the  school  there  shall  be  a  department  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  board  of  education  may  maintain  a  normal 
school  or  training  class  for  the  pnrxx>se  of  training  graduates  of  the  high  school 
and  others  to  be  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Meetings. — The  county  superintendent  shall  organize  annually  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute for  the  normal  instruction,  improvement,  and  better  qualification  of  the 
teachers  of  his  county,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers.  The  institute 
shall  occupy  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days,  and  shall  be  held  betweea 
the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  Ist  day  of  November.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  two  professional  members  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  shall 
prepare  the  programme  and  a  syllabus  of  each  subject,  both  of  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished each  member  of  the  institute,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  efiiciently  carried 
out.  Every  teacher  of  a  common  school,  including  teachers  of  the  graded  com- 
mon schools  in  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  hold  a  State  diploma.  State 
or  county  certificate,  or  who  contemplate  applying  for  certificate  of  qualification 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  shall  attend  the  full  session  of  the  institute  in 
his  home  county,  unless  he  is  teaching  in  another  county  in  which  the  institute  is 
yet  to  be  held,  or  has  attended  the  institute  of  a  county  m  which  he  has  a  contract 
to  teach;  but  in  teaching  in  a  county  other  than  his  home  county  whose  institute 
is  yet  to  be  held,  he  must  attend  the  full  session  of  the  latter.  The  county  super- 
intendent shall  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to 
att«nd  the  full  session  of  the  institute,  unless  the  superintendent  shall  be  fully  sat- 
isfied that  such  failure  has  been  caused  by  actual  sickness  or  other  disability,  and 
after  the  institute  has  been  held  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  grant  any  person  a  certifi- 
cate to  teach  at  any  time  during  that  school  year  unless  the  person  has  attended 
the  full  session  of  the  institute.  During  the  institute  there  shall  be  a  suspension 
of  such  other  schools  as  are  in  session,  but  no  reduction  of  the  teachers  wall  be 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  a  certificate  of  attendance  shall  be  given  to  the 
teacher,  who  shall  file  it  with  the  board  of  trustees,  which  shall  report  the  fact. 
Any  four  or  fewer  counties  may  hold  a  joint  institute.  The  county  sux)erintendent 
shall  collect  from  $1  to  $2  from  each  person  in  attendance,  25  cents  of  which  shall 
be  paid  into  the  county  library  fund  and  the  rest  shall  be  applied  to  meeting  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  institute. 

At  each  session  of  the  institute  every  subject  embraced  in  the  common-school 
course  shall  be  brought  before  the  institute,  illustrated  and  described,  and  every 
feature  of  school  organization  and  school  management,  together  with  the  whole 
work  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  considered,  and  the  common-school  laws  of  the  State 
read  and  expounded. 

During  the  session  of  the  institute  there  shall  be  held  a  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  or  the  night  meeting  shall  be  daily  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  primarily  to  discuss 
and  devise  the  best  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  the 
improvement  of  teachers,  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  especially  to  devise 
means  for  securing  better  schoolhouses,  better  attendance,  and  local  aid  for  com- 
mon schools. 
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3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — ^No  school  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  any  contribntion  out  of  the 
school  fund  unless  the  same  has  been  actually  kept  or  is  under  contract  to  be  kept 
by  a  qualified  teacher  for  five  months  during  the  same  school  year,  and  at  which 
every  child  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  free  of  expense,  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  white  child 
to  attend  any  common  school  provided  for  colored  children,  or  any  colored  child  to 
attend  any  common  school  provided  for  white  children.  [For  the  source  of  sup- 
port of  colored  schools  see  Finances,  Taxation.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the 
city  board  of  education  has  complete  control  of  colored  schools,  and  in  cities  of 
the  fourth  class  there  is  a  "colored  board  of  education."] 

No  point  in  the  boundary  of  any  proposed  graded  common-school  district  shall 
be  more  than  %\  miles  from  the  site  of  its  proposed  schoolhouse. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish a  public  graded  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools,  specifying  the  order 
of  gtnoies  and  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each,  but  the  course  shall  embrace  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  composition,  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  tne  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics, 
dvil  government,  United  States  history,  and  the  history  of  Kentucky.  The  major- 
ity of  the  white  voters  of  a  locality  may  establish  a  graded  school  district  for  white 
persons,  and  a  majority  of  the  colored  voters  may  establish  a  g^radod  school  dis- 
trict for  colored  persons.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  board  of  education  shall 
prescribe  the  branches  of  education  [other  than  those  required  by  law]  to  be 
taught  and  the  tert-books  used,  but  no  catechism  or  other  formula  of  religious 
belief  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  children  from 
4  to  6  years  of  age  may  be  instructed  by  kindergarten  methods,  and  the  board  of 
education  may  extend  the  required  curriculum,  establishing  high  schools.  In 
cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  board  of  education  may  extend  the 
required  cnrricnltmi,  establishing  high  schools,  and  maintaining  kindergarten  and 
manual  trainingschools. 

Teacl-books. — ^The  county  board  of  examiners  in  each  county  shall  adopt,  on 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  $800,  a  list  of  text-books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  which  shall  be  used  in  the  common  schools  for  five  years.  Any 
wnnty  board  of  examiners,  whenever  any  publisher  or  person  selling  text-boots 
desires  to  have  his  books  adopted  in  the  common  schools  in  any  county,  shall 
require  to  be  filed  a  sample  copy  of  each,  with  its  lowest  retail  price  f  which  shall 
not  be  higher  than  the  price  obtained  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States) , 
»t  which  it  is  to  be  sold  to  patrons  and  pupils,  and  shall  execute  a  bond  of  $10,000, 
with  good  security  within  the  State.  In  cities  of  the  first,  [second] ,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  the  board  of  education  select  the  text-books. 

BuUdingii. — The  district  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent, may  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  schoolhouse,  provide  for 
and  secure  the  erection  of  the  same,  construct  such  outbuildings  and  inclosures 
M  shall  be  conducive  to  the  protection  of  the  property  and  tho  comfort  and 
decency  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  They  shall  have  power  to  recover  for  damage 
done.  The  county  superintendent  may  condemn  a  school  building  as  unfit  for 
nse,  and  if  the  trustees  have  no  funds  to  put  the  condemned  property  in  a  habitable 
condition,  a  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied,  not  exceeding  §1  a  year.  In  cities  the 
board  of  education  has  control.  In  graded  common  school  districts  no  building 
diall  coat  more  than  $15,000,  unless  it  be  a  city  of  the  first  to  fourth  class,  having 
adopted  the  provisions  governing  graded  common  school  districts,  when  the  maxi- 
mtun  shall  be  $100,000. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — The  school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  for  $1,327,000  in  aid  of  common  schools,  at  the 
Tate  of  6  pMer  cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually;  the  dividends  on  735  shares 
ot  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  representing  a  par  value  of  $73,500, 
owned  by  the  State;  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  payable  annually  on  the 
»arplu8  of  $381,986.08  now  due  the  several  counties  and  remaining  a  perpetual 
obligation  against  the  Commonwealth  for  their  benefit,  the  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  on  $606,641  received  from  the  United  States 
nnder  act  of  March  2,  1891;  such  proportions  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  licenses 
ED  94 72 
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'wnich  may  be  tealized  by  the  State  as  the  amount'  of  taxes  for  common  school 
purposes  ijears  to  the  whole  State  tax  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agp:ictil- 
tnral  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  annnal  State  tax  given  below.  The  fmid. 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  the 
payment  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  The  fnnd  shall  be  distributed  auxm- 
ally  by  the  State  superintendent  according  to  the  pupil  children  in  each  county 
and  school  district. 

Taxation.— There  shall  be  an  annnal  tax  of  23  cents  on  each  $100  of  value  of  all 
real  and  personal  estate  and  corporate  franchises  directed  to  be  asesssed  for  taxa- 
tion, which  shall  be  distributed  as  stated  under  "  funds  "  above.  Whenever  there 
shall  be  a  tax  levied  in  any  common  school  district  or  graded  school  district  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  appoint  a  district  treasurer.  The  tax  shall  be  levied 
on  the  property  of  the  district  immediately  preceding  the  levy  by  the  tmstees, 
which  the  treasurer  shall  collect.  Unless  there  are  sufficient  funds  on  hand  which 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  incident  to  rendering  the  schools 
comfortable,  the  trustees  shall  assess  and  the  treasurer  of  the  district  shall  collect 
a  capitation  tax  of  $1.50  or  less  on  all  persons  having  children  attending  the  com- 
mon school  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  used  to  x>ay  for  fuel  and  other  thm^  need- 
ful to  keep  the  schoolhouse  warm,  clean,  and  comfortable.  In  the  establishment 
of  a  gradm  common  school,  a  minimum  tax  is  iixed,  aa  given  under  Organization, 
District  tmstees.  In  case  of  cities  taking  advantage  of  the  law  regarding  the  organ- 
ization of  a  graded  common-school  district,  bonds  may  be  issued  to  2  per  cent  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  city  instead  of  being  limited  to  $15,000,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  graded  common-school  district. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class,  organized  under  the  general  act  for  them,  the  board  of 
education  collect  a  tax  of  not  less  than  33  cents  on  the  $100  of  propertv  assessed 
for  city  taxation.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  general  council  shall  be 
requested  by  the  board  of  education  to  collect  the  amount  required  to  defray  the 
excuses  of  maintaining  schools,  improving  or  constructing  buildings,  etc.  In 
cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  l>oard  of  education  shall  estunate  the 
amount  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  cities  of  the  second  class,  and  the  general  coun- 
cil shall  collect  the  amount,  provided  that  in  any  one  year  it  shall  not  exceed  50 
cents  on  each  §100  of  assessed  city  property. 

NORTH  CABOLINA. 
1.  Oroakization  of  the  Systek. 

state  board  of  education. — Slate  superintendent  of  piMie  instruction. — County 
board  of  education. — County  examiner. — District  committee. 

State  board  of  education. — The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  attorney-general.  It  apportions  the  State  school  money  and 
recommends  text-books  to  be  used  in  public  schools  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a 
predetermined  price,  and  has  general  power  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.— The  State  superintendent  is  elected 
quadrennially  by  the  people.  He  prepares  the  forms  and  registers  used  in  the 
schools  and  in  general  shall  look  after  and  direct  the  system  of  public  schools  and 
report  biennially  to  the  governor.  His  office  is  at  the  State  capital;  is  furnished 
with  an  office  and  expenses  incidental  to  it.  He  signs  requisitions  on  the  auditor 
for  the  payment  of  money  by  the  State  treasurer,  and  is  enjoined  to  learn  and  to 
supply  the  educational  wants  of  the  State,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
conrse  of  educational  affairs  in  other  States.  For  his  expenses  while  counseling 
with  county  boards  and  superintendents,  delivering  lectures  at  institutes,  etc., 
and  for  clerical  assistance,  S500  is  annually  allowed.  [By  law  of  1893  he  is  empow- 
ered to  employ  a  clerk  at  §1,000  per  annum.] 
_  County  board  of  education. — The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  each  county  shall  biennially  elect  a  county  board  of  education  consist- 
ing of  three  residents,  who  shall  be  men  qualified  by  education,  experience,  and 
interest  to  specially  further  the  educational  interests  of  their  county.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  be  secretary  and  the  county  treasurer  the  treasurer  of  the 
board.  The  members  shall  not  receive  more  than  53  per  diem  and  mileage.  Vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  board  shall  be  chstrged  with 
the  general  management  of  the  public  schools  shall  divide  the  county  into  districts, 
decide  all  controversies  about  the  boundaries  of  districts,  location  of  schoolhonses, 
and  construction  of  school  law,  and  shall  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  The  board 
meets  quarterly,  and  in  January  apportions  the  school  money  to  each  schoolhouse. 
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[By  law  of  1895  "all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  devolve 
iqion  and  are  discharged  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  " — the  civil  county 
aatbority — the  State  superintendent  refers  (preface  to  school  law)  to  the  county 
commissioners  as  "acting  as  a  county  board  of  education."] 

County  swerintendent. — The  county  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  the  county 
board  of  ediication,  coun^  commissioners,  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  joint  ses- 
sion biennially.  He  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  liberal  education ,  and  other- 
wise qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  for  cause  may  be  removed 
by  the  oounfy  boards  who  participated  in  his  election.  He  shall  examine  all  appli- 
cants of  good  moral  character  for  teachers'  places  six  times  a  year  ,■  have  charge  of 
Vbt  teacliers'  institute,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
district,  he  may  suspend  any  teacher  unfit  for  his  place  or  who  is  rendering  inad- 
equate aerrice  for  the  t>ay  received.  He  is  subordinate  to  the  State  superintendent 
and  tiie  county  board  of  education.  He  shall  distribute  the  blank  forms  received 
from  the  State  superintendent  and  advise  with  district  committees  as  to  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  statistics;  he  countersigns  orders  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  board  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  provided  the  teacher  has  made  the 
reports  required,  and  shall  himself  report  to  the  State  superintendent  annually, 
giving  an  abstract  of  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex  of  teachers  examined  or 
approved  by  him,  the  number  of  schools  taught  in  the  county  for  each  race,  the 
«nrollment  and  average  attendance  in  them  by  sex,  the  average  length  of  the  terms 
<rf  the  school ,  and  the  average  salary  of  teachers  by  race,  and,  in  addition,  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  in  the  county  by  racetmd  sex,  the  public  schoolhouses,  and 
the  valne  of  school  property  for  each  race,  the  number  of  institutes  held,  and  the 
teachers  attending  them,  and  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  proper.  His  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  at  between  $3  and  $3  per  diem  for 
actual  service,  but  his  compensation  shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  school  f  imd 
apportioned  to  the  county.  [The  office  of  county  superintendent  is  abolished  and 
his  duties  as  secretary  to  the  old  board  of  education  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
clerk  of  tiie  board  of  county  commissioners.] 

District  committee. — ^The  county  board  of  education  shall  lay  off  their  respective 
countiee  into  convenient  school  districts,  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. For  each  white  and  each  colored  school  district  there  shall  be  elected 
biennially  by  th.e  county  board  of  education  a  school  committee  of  three  persons, 
whom  they  may  remove  for  cause,  provided  that  each  committeemen  shall  be  able 
to  sign  contracts  in  a  legible  hand,  or  his  mark  shall  be  witnessed  by  a  disinter- 
ested person,  in  that  person's  handwriting.  They  shall  take  a  census  of  the  school 
children  6  to  31  years  of  age  annually,  by  race  and  sex,  and  shall  also  report  to  the 
county  superintendent  the  number  of  public  schoolhouses  and  the  value  of  all 
public  school  property.  They  have  authority  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  and 
to  fix  their  pay.  They  are  intrusted  with  aU  school  property,  and  have  power  to 
control  it  as  they  may  deem  best. 

2.  Teachebs. 

No  person  shall  be  emploved  by  a  district  committee  to  teach  who  does  not 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  county  [examiner] .  Teachers  of  the  third  grade 
shall  receive  out  of  the  public  fund  not  more  than  $13  a  month,  of  the  second 
grade  not  more  than  $23  a  month,  and  teachers  of  the  first  grade  such  compen- 
sation as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  graduates  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  are  recognized  as  certified  for  life. 

The  grade  of  the  certificate  to  which  the  applicant  may  be  entitled  shall  be  fixed 
oa  a  s(»le  of  100;  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  an  applicant  whose  standing  in 
»ny  snbject  is  less  than  50  yet  cent,  or  whose  general  average  is  less  than  70.  A 
general  average  of  90  per  cent  or  more  shall  entitle  to  a  first-grade  certificate;  of 
80  to  90  per  cent,  to  a  second  grade,  and  of  70  to  80,  to  a  third  grade;  the  certificates 
shall  be  valid  for  one  year,  and  only  in  the  county.  All  applicants  shall  pay  to 
the  examiner  a  fee  of  $1.  The  examination  shaD  be  held  in  July  annually,  and 
none  but  those  of  good  moral  character  shall  be  admitted. 

The  board  of  education  of  a  county  may  annually  appropriate  not  more  than  $100 
out  of  county  school  funds  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  one  or  more  teachers' 
institutes,  or  two  or  more  counties  may  combine. 

■Teachers  must  keep  a  register  and  turn  it  over  to  local  authorities  before  finally 
paid;  they  may  dianuss  pupils. 

'  The  derk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  shall,  on  the 
1st  Monday  in  June,  1895,  and  annually  thereafter,  appoint  an  examiner  whose  duty 
d>all  be  to  examine  {Jl  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 
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8.  Schools. 
Attendanee. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books, — Buildings. 

Attendance. — White  and  colored  pupils  are  to  be  taaght  separately.  Every 
elementary  school  which  shall  receive  aid  from  the  State  is  a  public  school  to  which 
any  local  resident  shall  be  admitted  free  of  charge,  and  shall  be  taught  four  months, 
at  least.  In  any  district  where  there  is  a  private  school  taught  nine  months  by  a 
teacher  possessing  a  first-grade  county  certificate  the  school  committee  may  con- 
tract with  such  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  common-school  branches  to  all 
pupils  6  to  21  years  of  age,  and  pay  therefor  from  the  public-school  funds  of  the 
district.  Under  such  circumstances  the  school  and  teacher  are  under  the  same 
management  as  a  public  school  as  far  as  the  county  officials  are  concerned. 

Character  of  instruction. — No  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
except  spelling,  defining,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  g^gra- 

Ehy,  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  United  States  and  North  Carolina 
istory,  but  the  district  committee  may  allow  other  branches  to  be  taught. 
Text-hooks. — Each  county  board  fixes  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools, 
and  they  shall  not  be  changed  for  three  years,  to  take  effect  June,  1896. 

Buildings. — The  district  school  committee  have  complete  control  of  school  prop- 
erty in  its  district,  and  may  dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
system.  To  interrupt  or  disturb  any  school  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
of  not  more  than  $50  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  thirty  days.  Anyone  setting 
fire  to  a  schoolhouse  shall  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  county  jail,  and  may  Le 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special) . — The  proceeds  of  aU  lands  granted  by  the  United 
States,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  all  sums  or  securities  now  belonging  to  any 
State  fund  for  education,  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  and  all  grants,  gifts,  and  devises  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
and  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
teining  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 

All  moneys,  securities,  and  other  property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund, 
the  net  proceeds  from  sales  of  estrays,  the  clear  profits  of  all  penalties  and  for- 
feiture, all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
military  laws,  and  all  the  net  proceeds  of  any  tax  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  wines, 
cordials,  etc. ,  and  to  auctioneers  shall  belong  to  and  remain  in  the  several  counties 
and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public 
schools  in  the  several  counties. 

The  State  board  shall  annually  apportion  among  the  several  counties  all  the 
school  funds  in  the  treasury  on  tne  basis  of  persons  6  to  21  years  of  age. 

The  county  school  board  shall  apportion  each  year  among  its  districts  all  school 
funds  in  the  following  manner:  The  sum  required  for  the  general  schobl  expenses 
is  subtracted,  then  two-thirds  are  apportioned  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  chil- 
dren 6  to  21  years  of  age,  and  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  used  to  equalize  the 
average  length  of  the  school  terms  for  the  two  races. 

Taxation. — In  addition  to  the  State  and  county  capitation  taxes  (both  together 
never  to  exceed  $2  on  the  poll)  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  every  year,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  18  cents  on  every  $100  of  property  and 
credits  in  the  State  and  54  cents  on  every  polL  If  the  tax  [capitation]  levied  by 
the  State  is  insufiflcient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in  each  school  district  for 
the  period  of  four  months,  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  levy  a 
special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency  [except  when  the  limit  of  66}  cents  on  the 
valuation  and  of  |2  on  polls  has  been  reached  for  State,  county,  and  district  pur- 
poses]. 

TENNESSEE. 

1.   OEaANIZATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

State  board  of  education. — State  superintendent. — County  superintendent.— Di>- 
trict  directors. — City  boards  of  education. 

State  board  of  education. — The  governor  of  the  State  shall  appoint  a  State  board 
of  education,  to  consist  of  himself,  the  State  superintendent,  and  six  members, 
two  of  whom  (the  appointed  members)  shall  retire  every  two  years.    The  board 
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diall  locate  and  make  arrangements  for  opening  first-class  schools  in  every  respect 
for  the  training:  of  teachers.  The  board  may  receive  contributions  or  money 
from  the  tmstees  of  the  Peabody  Edncational  Fund  or  property  or  funds  from 
my  other  source  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  it  establishes,  and  the  trustees  of 
coU^:^,  universities,  or  educational  institutions  shall  have  power  to  give  the  use 
of  their  property  to  the  State  board  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools.  The  board 
ehall  elect  its  ovm  treasurer  and  secretary  and  fix  their  compensation. 

State  superintendent. — The  State  superintendent  shall  be  a  person  of  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  to  be  paid  from  the  school  money  in  the  State 
treasury.  He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  of  all  other  State  educational  bodies 
and  associations,  shall  have  an  office  in  the  State  capital,  and  is  liable  to  removal 
for  misconduct.  His  duties  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  statistical  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  public  schools,  to  make  tours  of  inspection  among 
the  public  schools  ttiroughout  the  State,  to  see  that  the  school  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  faithfully  executed,  to  prepare  and  distribute  blank  forms  for  all 
retums  to  be  made  by  school  officers,  to  have  printed  and  distributed  to  county 
inperintendent-s  and  other  school  officers  as  many  copies  of  the  school  laws  as 
may  be  neceesary,  with  appropriate  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  said 
laws  into  execution,  to  appoint,  at  his  discretion,  persons  in  each  county  to  visit, 
without  compensation,  and  examine  all  or  any  of  the  public  schools  therein  and 
to  report  to  bim  touching  all  such  matters  as  he  ma^  indicate  respecting  their 
condition,  management,  and  improvement;  to  appoint  a  person  to  make  the 
report  required  from  the  county  superintendent  when  that  officer  neglects  his 
duty,  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  examining  and  licensing  school-teachers  and  their 
necessary  qualifications,  to  preserve  in  his  office  all  documents  and  matters  rela- 
tive to  educational  subjects  that  may  come  to  it,  to  report  to  the  comptroller  the 
school  population  of  each  county,  to  annually  submit  to  the  governor  a  detailed 
report  of  his  official  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  June  30  preceding,  exhibiting 
a  plain  statistical  account  of  receipts  and  exx>enditures  for  public  schools  and  of 
their  condition  and  progress,  showing  the  number  of  children,  by  sex  and  race, 
between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  the  enrollment,  the  average  number  belonging,  and 
the  per  cent  of  attendance,  the  average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  by  sex,  the  amount 
of  each  branch  of  school  expenditures  severally,  the  cost  of  education  per  scholar, 
and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  show  the  degree  of  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
system. 

County  superintendents. — The  county  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  the 
county  court  bieimially,  but  no  member  of  the  county  court  shall  be  eligible.  He 
shall  be  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  of  skill  in  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  shall,  before  each  election,  file  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion, given  by  the  State  board  of  education,  in  pursuance  of  the  result  of  a  public 
examination  before  a  commission  composed  of  three  residents  of  the  county 
(appointed  by  the  county  court)  competent  to  conduct  such  an  examination. 
Women  of  21  years  of  age  or  more  are  eligible.  The  county  court  fixes  the  salary 
of  the  commissioner. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  as  follows:  To  supervise  the 
public  schools;  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  several  districts  from  time  to  time;  to 
confer  with  teachers  and  officers;  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  text-books;  and  to  sug- 
gest changes  tending  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  when  it  can 
Be  done  without  increased  expense  to  the  parent:  to  see  that  the  district  directors 
make  their  reports,  or  to  have  them  made  should  the  directors  fail ;  to  perform  such 
duties  in  relation  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  issuing  to  them  certificates 
of  qualification  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  State  superintendent;  to  report 
to  the  county  trustee,  as  soon  as  ascertained,  the  scholastic  population  of  each 
district  on  the  last  day  of  June;  to  observe  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the 
State  superintendent  may  prescribe;  and  to  make  an  annual  report,  and  such  other 
special  reports  as  the  State  superintendent  may  call  for;  to  keep  a  record  of  his 
ofBcial  acts  and  of  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  of  the  county.  The  county 
snperirtendent  in  counties  of  80,000  or  more  is  prohibited  from  teaching  in  any  pub- 
lic school  and  from  taking  any  contract  for  building  or  repairing  school  property, 
and  from  becoming  the  owner  of  a  school  warrant,  other  than  that  received  for  his 
own  services  as  ( otinty  commissioner.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  statute  for  misdemeanors  in  office,  a  superintendent  in  counties  or  30,000  or 
more  who  t€acheB  in  any  public-school  shall  be  fined  not  fewer  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $50,  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  public-school  fund. 

Distriet  sdiool  di"rec<or«.— Three  district  school  directors  are  elected  biennially, 
•nd  any  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  director  who  can  read  intelligently 
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and  write  legibly,  perf onu  the  dntiee  required,  and  who  resides  in  the  district.  If 
a  director  moves  from  the  district  liis  ofSce  is  vacated.  If  from  any  cause  directors 
shall  not  be  elected  or  when  vacancies  occur,  the  county  superintendent  shall 
appoint  them.  Ko  director  shall  be  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  his  district, 
nor  take  any  contract  for  building  a  schoolhouse,  nor  any  contract  which  bis  board 
is  competent  to  make,  nor  become  the  owner  of  a  school  warrant. 

The  duties  of  school  directors  shall  be  as  follows:  To  explain  and  enforce  the 
school  laws  and  regulations,  to  visit  the  public  schools  within  the  district  from 
time  to  time  and  see  that  they  are  legally  and  efficiently  conducted,  to  subdivide 
their  districts,  to  employ  and  pay  teachers  and  to  dismiss  them  for  cause,  to  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  pupils  when  the  prosperity  or  efficiency  of  the  school  makes  it 
necessary,  to  use  the  school  fund  apportioned  to  their  district,  whether  derived 
from  donations  or  other  sources,  in  such  manner  as  will  promote  the  interest  of 
public  schools,  to  see  that  the  school  census  is  taken  in  the  proper  manner  on  the 
required  date,  to  hold  meetings  at  the  times  they  shall  prescribe,  to  call  meetings 
of  the  people  for  consultation  in  regard  to  school  matters,  to  care  for  and  control 
public-school  property,  to  report  any  si)ecial  matter  required  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, ana  to  report  to  kim  annually  on  all  subjects  indicated  in  the  blank 
forms  supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made  the 
member  of  the  board  acting  as  clerk  shall  not  draw  his  pay. 

City  boards  of  ediication. — The  several  incorporated  cities  and  towns  within  this 
State  may,  through  their  boards  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  establish  and  maintain 
within  their  respective  corporate  limits  a  system  of  high  g^ded  common  schools 
and  have  power  to  appoint  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  not  exceeding  six 
qualified  citizens  residing  within  their  corporate  limits.  The  board  of  education 
shall  have  fuU  power  as  trustees  or  directors  to  manage  and  control  such  schools, 
to  elect  or  to  employ  well-qualified  teachers,  and  to  prescribe  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations.    Two  members  of  the  board  shall  retire  annually. 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  education.— Meetings. 

empli  . 

qualification  from  the  county  superintendent,  and  any  officer  sanctioning  the  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  by  an  illegally  employed  person  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  §5  nor  more  than  $50;  and  for  like  services  women  shall 
be  paid  the  same  as  men.  The  county  superintendent  shall  iierform  such  duties 
in  relation  to  the  examination  of  teachers  and  issuing  to  them  certificates  of  qual- 
ification as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  State  superintendent.  Written  con- 
tracts shall  be  made  with  all  public-school  teachers,  at  fixed  rates  by  the  month, 
the  contract  to  be  sigtned  in  duplicate.  Every  public-school  teacher  shall  keep  a 
daily  register  of  facts  pertaining  to  his  or  her  school  in  proper  form  and  must 
deliver  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  board  before  warrant  may  be  issued  for 
the  amount  of  his  or  her  salary.  Any  teacher  may  for  cause  suspend  pupils  from 
attendance  on  the  school  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  board  of  Echool  directore 
[and  the  teacher  has  power  to  pimish  for  offenses  committed  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school] . 

Preliminary  training. — The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  or  schools  is 
authorized  to  be  effected  by  the  board  of  education.  The  said  normal  school  or 
schools  shall  be  made  in  every  respect  first-class  institutions  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers,  and  the  most  approved  method  of  instruction  shall  beadopted. 
and  none  but  teachers  experienced  and  skilled  shall  be  employed  to  take  charge  of 
them.  In  the  location  of  such  school  or  schools  the  State  board  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  such  locality  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  State  as  shall  offer  gratm- 
tously  the  most  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  establishment  of  the  same- 
No  pupil  shallbe  admitted  into  said  Bchools  who  is  under  16  or  over  30  years  of 
age,  and  who  shall  not  have  undergone  satisfactorily  such  examination  as  ma);he 
prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Those  already  engaged  in  teaching 
may  enter  said  normal  school  or  schools  as  pupils  upon  conditions  fixed  by  t"" 
State  board.  Pupils  of  the  public  schools  may  be  recommended  for  admission 
into  said  normal  school  or  schools  by  the  county  superintendent  on  consultation 
with  the  directors  of  the  school  districts  of  his  county,  and  in  cities  by  the  siipenn- 
tendent  of  public  schools,  and  such  pupils  so  recommended  and  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  applicants.  Diplonias 
shall  be  granted  to  those  honorably  completing  the  course  of  study  exempting  the 
holder  from  examination  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employment  in  the  public 


ippointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — ^No  teacher  of  public  schools  shall  be 
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schools  of  the  State.  The  salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  and  other  officers  of 
said  normal  scliools  shall  bo  determined  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the 
b(»Td  is  autJiorized  to  expend  annually  for  the  snpport  of  the  normal  college  at 
Ka^Tille,  exclnsiyely,  $15,000  oat  of  any  f nnds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  provided  that  the  Feabody  board  of  trustees  shall  allow  to  the 
State  33  scholarships  of  $100  each  and  traveling  expenses,  one  scholarship  to  be 
allowed  ea<^  senatorial  district  in  the  State,  and  to  be  given  after  a  competitive 
examination  as  prescribed  by  thp  State  board.  Three  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may_  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the 
State  Ixtard  of  education  for  the  higher  and  normal  education  of  the  chUdren  of 
Tennessee  of  African  descent,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  board  the  comptroller  shall 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  same  to  the  president  or  financial  manager  of  approved 
institutions  of  learning  for  scholarslups  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  aforesaid 
children  as  may  apply  therefor,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  education.  The  amount  thus  appropriated  shall  be  a  separate  fund, 
over  and  above  the  $13,000  annually  granted  to  the  State  Normal  Ck>llege,  and  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  exi>ensee  of  two  colored  pupils  from  each  senatorial  district 
of  the  State  in  approvea  institutions  of  learning. 

[Note. — The  State  board  of  education  may  authorize  normal  schools  to  issue 
diplomas  which  Uceuse  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State.] 

8.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  public  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years  residing  in  the  district,  but  white  persons  and  colored  persons  shall 
not  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  The  director  of  each  school  district  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  therein  as  many  primary  schools  as  may  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  district,  but  they  shall  nave  due  regard  to  increasing  the  length 
of  the  school  term  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  bv  limiting  the  number  of  schools. 

When  the  money  derived  from  the  school  fund  and  taxes  imposed  by  the  State 
on  the  connties  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months 
in  tiie  year  in  the  school  districts  in  the  county,  the  county  court  shall  levy  an 
additional  tax  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  submit  the  proposition  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  may  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  schoob  beyond  the  five 
months,  but  levy  is  not  to  exceed  State  tax.  Towns  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  may 
maintain  a  high-grade  public  school  for  not  fewer  than  nine  months. 

Character  of  instruction. — There  shall  be  two  classes  of  district  public  schools, 
designated,  respectively,  primary  and  secondary.  The  directors  of  each  school  dis- 
bict  shall  establish  and  maintam  therein  as  many  primary  schools  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, in  which  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography,  history  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants;  vocal 
muBic  and  elocution  or  the  art  of  public  speaking  may  be  taught,  but  no  other 
branches  shall  be  introduced.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  each 
county  shall  bo  graded  and  the  system  of  promoting  pupils  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
connty  snperintendent  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  State 
sax>erintondent.  The  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools  shall  consist  of  five 
grades,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  shall  consist  of  eight  grades,  the  first  five 
l^rades  in  each  being  identical.  Pupils  completing  the  first  five  grades  and  attain- 
ing proficiency  therein  shall  receive  a  certificate  from  the  »tate  superintendent 
certifying  that  the  holder  has  completed  the  primary  school  course,  which  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  connty  superintendent,  district  directors  and  the  teacher 
or  teachers  of  the  school,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  enter  the  sixth  grade  of 
the  secondary  school  of  any  school  district  or  of  the  high  school  of  any  high  school 
district  in  which  the  holder  resides.  Pupils  completing  the  eighth  gra^e  iu  the 
course  of  the  secondary  schools  and  obtaining  proficiency  therein  shall  receive  a 
diploma  from  the  State  superintendent,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  county 
snperintendent  and  by  the  district  directors  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  enter  the  ninth  grade  of  the  high  school  of  any 
hi^  school  district  in  which  the  holder  resides. 

The  directors  of  each  school  district,  whenever  the  interesto  of  the  district  shall 
require  it,  may  establish  and  maintain  therein  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
Every  secondary  school  shall  consist  of  a  principal  and,  when  necessary,  an  assist- 
ant or  assistants  may  be  employed.  In  every  secondary  school  shall  be  taught 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Constitution,  elementary  geology  of 
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Tennessee,  elementary  principles  of  agfricnltore,  of  algebra,  of  plane  geometry,  of 
natural  philosophy,  bookkeeping,  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  elements 
of  civil  government,  and  rhetoric  or  higher  English.  Practice  shall  be  given  in 
elocution  or  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Vocal  music  may  be  taught  and  no 
other  branches  shall  be  introduced. 

District  directors  shall  have  the  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  to  make 
contracte  of  consolidation  with  the  trustees  or  other  authorities  of  academies, 
seminaries,  colleges,  or  private  schools,  by  which  the  public  schools  may  be  taught 
in  such  institutions,  provided  that  the  branches  of  study  designated  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  shajl  be  taught  free  of  any  charge  in  such  consolidated  schools, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent,  district  directors,  and  other 
school  officers  over  those  studying  such  branches  shall  be  as  fall  and  ample  as  in 
the  ordinary  public  schools. 

Text-books. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  keep  himself  informed 
as  to  the  merits  of  text-books  and  to  suggest  to  the  directors  such  changes  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  advisable,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  study  throughout  the  county,  when  it  can  be  done  without  increased  expense 
to  the  parent.  The  State  superintendent  and  the  commissioner  of  ag^riculture  shall 
constitute  a  commission  to  procure  the  preparation  of  or  the  designation  of  a  work 
on  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  but  no  moneys  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  or  out  of  the  school  fund  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  book. 

Buiklitigs. — The  care  and  management  of  public-school  property  of  the  district 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

4.  Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special) . — The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  shall 
be  the  $1,500,000  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  code  and  recognized  by  the  State 
to  be  the  permanent  school  fund.  To  this  shall  be  added  the  interest  which  has 
accrued  on  the  same  and  not  been  paid  by  the  State,  amounting  on  January  1, 1873, 
to  $1,012,500,  making  the  entire  permanent  State  school  fund  $3,512,500,  for  which 
a  certificate  of  indebtedness  shall  be  issued,  signed  by  the  governor  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State,  and  deposited  with  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  which  shall 
show  on  its  face  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  issued  and  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  payable  semiannually  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  and  January  in  each  year,  commencing  July  1,  1873. 

To  the  permanent  State  fund  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  the  proceeds  of 
all  escheated  property,  of  all  property  forfeited  to  the  State,  of  all  lands  sold  and 
bought  in  for  taxes,  of  the  personal  effects  of  intestates  having  no  kindred  enti- 
tled thereto  by  the  laws  of  distribution,  and  donations  made  to  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  donors.  The  prin- 
cipal of  said  fund  shall  always  remain  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the  annual 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  dedicated  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  school  fund  for  the  annual  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund,  any  money  that  may  come 
into  the  State  treasury  for  the  purpose  under  the  present  or  future  laws  of  the 
State,  and  any  money  that  may  come  Into  the  State  treasury  for  the  purpose  from 
any  source  whatever,  and  the  annual  fund  shall  be  apportioned  semiannually  by 
the  comptroller  amoijg  the  several  counties  according  to  their  scholastic  popula- 
tion as  reported  to  him  by  the  State  superintendent,  issuing  his  warrant  to  the 
county  trustee. 

Taxation. — Every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State  subject  thereto  shall  pay  a  poll 
tax  of  $1  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  which  shall  be  collected  as  other 
taxes  are,  and  paid  over  to  the  county  trustee  in  the  county  where  collected,  and 
distributed  therein  to  each  school  district  according  to  scholastic  population. 

A  tax  of  li  mills  on  $1  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  annually  assessed  upon  all  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  which  shall  be  col- 
lected as  other  taxes  are,  and  paid  over  to  the  county  trustee  in  the  county  where 
collected,  and  distributed  therein  to  each  school  district  according  to  scholastic 
population. 

In  ca,se  there  is  an  insufficient  sum  to  maintain  the  school  for  five  months,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  to  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  they  may  levy  » 
tax  to  prolong  the  school  beyond  the  five  months,  the  tax  to  be  levied  on  all  jTop- 
erty,  polls,  and  privileges  liable  to  taxation,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  entire  State 
tax.    All  school  money  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  State  or  county  treasurer 
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ehskU  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  any  State  or  county  funds  in  their  hands. 
All  unexpended  sums  for  school  purposes  in  the  district  treasury  shall  not  be 
returned  to  county  trustee  for  reaistribntion,  but  shall  be  credited  to  such  dis- 
trict and  added  to  its  share  of  the  next  apportionment. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  in  which  have  been  established  higher  graded 
schools  are  authorized  to  supplement  the-  school  fund  derived  from  State  and 
county  tax  by  an  additional  municipal  tax  or  levy  for  their  support,  provided  the 
town  or  municipality  does  not  exceed  its  lawful  limit  of  taxation  in  making  such 
additional  levy,  and  each  municipal  corporation  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  order  to  keep  and  maintain  a  high-grade  public  school  for  not  less  than 
nine  months  in  each  year,  shall  receive  all  moneys  collected  from  it  by  way  of 
State  or  county  tax  on  property,  privileges,  and  polls  for  common  school  pur- 
pcses  as  well  as  its  share  of  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the 
State,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may  levy  such  additional  tax  on  property, 
privileges,  and  polls  within  the  corporation  as  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  and  main- 
tain a  high-graae  public  school  for  the  period  of  nine  months. 

SOUTH  CAKOLmA.' 

1.  Oboanization  of  the  System. 

State  guperintendenf  qf  educatioH. — State  board  of  examiners.— County  school  com- 
missioner.— County  board  of  examiners. — District  school  trustees. 

State  superintendent  of  education. — The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall 
be  elected  at  each  general  election,  and  shall  receive  $3,100  per  annum  and  $1,200 
for  clerical  assistance.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  free  schixjls 
and  shall  visit  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools,  awakening 
an  interest  favorable  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem; with  the  advice  of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  secure  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  text-books,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  county  suj^rintendents  school  reg- 
isters and  blanks  and  copies  of  the  school  law,  collect  in  his  office  such  books, 
maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  may  be  obtained.  He  shall  make  a  reiwrt  to  the  general 
assembly  showing  the  number  of  persons  attending  the  schools  by  sex  and  race, 
the  number  of  free  schools,  the  number  studying  each  branch,  average  wa^es  of 
teachers  by  sex,  the  number  of  schoolhouses  erected  and  the  number  existing 
during  the  year,  the  kind  of  material  of  which  made  and  value,  and  the  number 
having  inclosed  grounds,  the  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held,  and  such 
other  statistical  information  and  such  plans  as  he  may  have  matured  acceptably 
to  the  State  board  of  examiners  for  the  management  and  improvement  of  the 
school  fund  and  the  more  perfect  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  free  public 
schools.  He  shall  take  and  hold  in  trust  any  g^ant  of  lands  or  gift  made  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  shall  pay  into  the  State  treasury  all  moneys  and  incomes 
from  property  so  received.  Vacancy  in  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

State  board  of  examiners. — The  State  superintendent  and  four  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  constitute  the 
State  board  of  examiners.  The  appointed  members  hold  for  two  years,  are 
removable  by  the  governor,  and  form  an  advisory  body  for  the  State  su^wrin- 
tendent,  with  power  to  review  all  decisions  of  the  county  board  of  examiners. 
The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  adopt  rules  for  its  own  government  and  of  the 
free  public  schools,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  for  the  examination  by  them- 
eelres  or  county  superintendents  of  teachers,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  course 
of  study  in  the  free  public  schools,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  series  of  text-books. 

County  school  commissioners. — There  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  at  each 
general  election,  a  school  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  me  schools 
m  his  jurisdiction  as  often  as  may  be  practicable  and  to  supervise  them  in  all 
particulars,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  instruction.  He 
shall  note  the  character  of  the  schoolhouses  and  their  furniture  and  apparatus 
and  make  suggestions  to  the  district  boards  in  regard  to  the  same.  He  shall 
encourage  the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  and  attend  their  meetings. 
He  shall  make  a  full  report  annually  to  the  State  superintendent  containing  an 
abstract  of  the  reports  made  to  him  by  local  school  officers  and  teachers,  with 
suggestions.  Failure  to  make  such  report  forfeits  one-fourth  of  his  salary.  He 
BhaU  apportion  the  income  of  the  county  school  fund  among  the  districts  m  pro- 

'  The  new  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  December,  1895,  does  much  toward 
■  flaming  the  new  school  law  that  will  be  required. 
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portion  to  the  average  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  may  be  instrncted  by  the 
connty  board  of  examiners  to  expend  ^00  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  teachers, 
institutes.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  ^  or  less  per  diem,  the  rate 
and  the  number  of  days  not  to  exceed  two  hundred,  to  be  determined  by  the 
county  board  of  examiners,  for  time  actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  offi- 
cial duty,  and  traveling  expenses  not  over  ^100.  When  questions  respecting  his 
own  compensation  arise,  the  county  school  commissioner  temporarily  vacates  his 
place  on  the  connty  board  of  examiners  in  favor  of  the  county  auditor. 

County  board  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  board  of  examiners 
composed  of  the  connty  school  commissioner  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  State  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  vears.  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  who  is  not  competent  to  teach  a  first-grade  scnool.  The 
board  shsJl  examine  all  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  and  grant  certificates  of 
analiflcation.  It  is  an  advisory  board  to  the  connty  commissioner  and  a  tribunal 
for  hearing  and  determining  any  local  controversy  in  reference  to  the  conatmo- 
tion  or  administration  of  the  school  laws,  with  the  jwwer  to  summon  witnesses  and 
take  testimony.  The  board  shall  divide  its  county  into  districts  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  compensation  of  the  members  shall  be  83  per  diem  for  actual  service 
not  exceeding  five  days  in  tie  year  and  a  mOeage  of  5  cents  for  each  mile  neces- 
sarily traveled. 

District  board  of  trustees.— The  connty  board  of  examiners  shall  appoint  for 
each  and  every  school  district  in  their  connty  three  school  trustees,  who  shall  hold 
their  ofBce  for  two  years.  The  board  shall  have  the  management  and  control 
of  the  local  educational  interests  of  the  district  under  the  supervision  of  the  connty 
board  of  examiners  and  shall  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  every  school  term. 
It  shall  hold  a  session  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  every  term 
and  at  special  times.  It  is  more  particularly  their  duty  to  provide  suitable  school- 
houses,  to  employ  and  discharge  teachers,  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils,  to  call 
meetings  of  the  people  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the  school  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  care  for  the  school  property,  and  to  visit  the  schools. 

2.  TEJlCHEBS. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  a 
district  board  in  any  of  the  free  public  schools  without  a  certificate,  unless  under 
very  urgent  circumstances,  from  the  State  or  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The 
connty  board  of  examiners  shall,  twice  a  year,  examine  all  applicants  for  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.  All  examinations  must  be  in  writing,  except  in  the 
subject  of  reading,  on  questions  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent.  One  set  of 
questions  shall  be  prepared  and  those  maiking  an  average  of  80  per  cent  shall  have 
a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  those  making  70  per  cent  a  certificate  of  the  second 
grade,  and  those  making  60  per  cent  a  third  grade,  but  not  less  than  40  per  cent 
must  be  made  on  any  one  branch.  The  subjects  upon  which  the  applicants  are 
examined  are  ortho^a^hy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, history  of  the  United  States  and  of  South  Carolina,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.     [These  certificates  are  good  for  one  year.  J 

Applicants  for  teachers'  State  certificates  must  appear  before  the  State  board  of 
examiners  at  the  regular  meeting  at  Columbia  during  April  and  October  of  each 
year  and  must  pass  upon  the  subjects  given  to  the  applicants  appearing  before  the 
county  board,  and  also  algebra  and  natural  philosophy.  The  State  certificate  is 
valid  for  two  years  and  may  be  renewed. 

The  faculties  of  the  State  normal  institutes  which  maybe  held  in  the  State  shall 
have  authority  to  examine  such  students  of  the  institutes  as  present  themselves,  the 
examination  to  be  conducted  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  State  snx)erintend- 
ent  of  education,  and  to  recommend  to  the  State  board  of  examiners  those  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  as  qualified  to  teach  in  the  free  public  schools  for 
three  years,  or  to  be  awarded  a  diploma  good  for  life  if  the  recipient  has  attended 
three  State  normal  institutes. 

Any  applicant  producing  a  diploma  from  a  chartered  collie  or  university  of  the 
State  certifying  to  his  proficiency  in  the  branches  required  may  receive  a  cei-tificate 
if  of  good  moral  character. 

Each  teacher  shall  make  out  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  district  trus- 
tees, at  the  expiration  of  each  school  month,  a  complete  report  of  the  enrollment 
by  sex  and  average  attendance,  the  branches  taught  and  the  number  of  students 

gursuing  each,  and  other  statistics  as  may  be  required.    When  the  report  is  in  the 
ands  of  tlie  clerk,  the  teacher  may  be  paid.    No  compensation  shall  be  given  any , 
county  superintendent  or  district  trustee  for  teaching  in  the  free  schools. 
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Preliminary  (raining.— [The  State  supports  two  institntiona  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  one  for  men  as  a  department  of  South  Carolina  UniTersity  and  the  other 
for  women,  called  the  "Wintnrop  Trwning  School  for  Teachers.] 

Meetingi. — [Authority  is  given  to  have  two  kinds  of  institutes,  State  and  county.] 

8.  Schools. 
Attendanee. — Character  of  inttrtiction. — Text-books. 

AttendaJiee. — ^Whit«  and  oolored  persons  are  taught  in  separate  schools.  It  is 
not  lawful  for  anyone  under  6  or  over  18  to  attend  any  free  public  school. 

Character  of  itutructitm. — The  subjects  taught  in  the  free  schools  are,  as  far  as 
practicable,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, history  of  the  United  States  and  of  South  Carolina,  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  South  Carolina,  morals  and 
good  behavior.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  graded  or  other 
public  schools  in  any  city,  mcorporated  town,  or  village,  sucn  corporation  is 
declared  to  be  a  separate  school  district. 

Text-boobs. — Owing  to  the  racial  and  other  conditions  the  State  board  of  exam- 
iners adopted  the  following:  The  list  of  text-books  shall  be  elective.  From  the 
list  the  county  board  of  examiners  shall  adopt  a  series  which  may  be  emended 
before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  in  case  of  complaint.  The  books  once  selected 
are  not  to  he  changed  for  a  period  of  fire  years.  Any  teacher  using  nonselected 
books  forfeits  pay  for  the  period  during  which  they  are  used,  and  a  teacher  may 
refuse  to  taacli  a  child  who  has  not  the  proper  books. 

4.  F1NANCE.S. 

Funds  {permanent  and  apeeial). — Taxation. 

Fundi  (permanent  and  special). — ^The  proceeds  of  all  lands  given  by  the  United 
States  for  educational  purposes  or  gifts  from  individuals  and  appropriations  by 
the  State  for  such  purposes  and  all  escheats  shall  be  invested  and  preserved  as  a 
State  school  fund,  and  the  revenue  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  free 
public  schools.    (See  also  heading  Organization  of  system;  State  superintendent. 

Taxation. — [The  Constitution  of  1893  provides  for  a  poll  tax  of  |1.  Whenever 
this  tax  does  not  give  an  amount  equal  to  $3  for  each  cnild  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  county,  a  State  tax  shall  be  levied  and  distributed  to  such  counties. 
Bnt  after  1898  a  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  general  assembly  to  keep  the  schools 
open  for  the  period  to  be  named  by  that  body.  County  boards  of  commissioners 
shall  lev^  an  annual  tax  of  3  mills  for  school  purposes.  A  school  district  may 
levy  tax  if  authorized  by  general  assembly.] 

OEORGL^. 

1.  Oboanization  of  the  Ststbii. 

state  board  of  education. — State  school  commissioner. — County  board  of  educa- 
tion.—County  school  commissioner. — School  trustees. — City  board  of  education. 

State  board  of  education. — Thegovemor,  the  attorney-general,  secretary  of  state, 
the  comptroller-general,  and  the  State  school  commissioner  shall  constitute  the 
State  bowd  of  education,  of  which  the  governor  shall  be  president.  The  board  may 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  State  all  property  granted,  shall  have  a  suitable 
seal,  and  shall  constitute  an  advisory  board  with  which  the  State  commissioner 
may  consult  in  cases  of  doubt,  or  a  body  to  which  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
State  commissioner  may  be  carried  through  the  county  superintendent.  But  upon 
any  question  involving  the  construction  of  the  school  laws  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  whole  board  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  g^ive  validity  to  the  deci- 
sion. It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board  in  1893  and  every  ten  years  thereafter  to 
hare  estimated  the  population  of  school  age  based  on  the  last  United  States 
census. 

Slate  school  commissioner. — The  State  school  commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  shall  have  a  suitable  office  at  the 
seat  of  government,  at  which  shall  be  kept  the  books  and  papers  of  his  office.  He 
shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  school  laws  and  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  business  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  from 
time  to  time  sh^  transmit  to  the  proper  local  officers  such  blanks  and  initructious 
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as  the  law  or  oocaeion  may  require.  He  shall  visit  as  often  as  possible  the  several 
cx)Tinties  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  of  counseling  school  offi- 
cers or  the  people.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly,  in 
which  he  shall  present  the  condition  and  amount  of  all  funds  and  property 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  public  education,  the  number  of  common  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  various  grades,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them,  by  sex, 
color,  and  the  branches  pursued,  the  average  cost  a  pupil,  the  plans  for  the  man- 
agement, extension,  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  State  (with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible) ,  also  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  and  colleges,  their  attendance  by  sex,  and  branches  pursued, 
and  the  average  cost  per  scholar  of  tuition  in  private  schools  and  colleges.  He  shall 
organize  a  teachers'  mstitute  in  each  county,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  require 
local  officers  to  furnish  reports. 

He  shall  receive  $3,000  annually  for  his  sendees  and  all  his  necessary  traveling 
expenses,  postage,  and  the  like.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  one  clerk  at  a  sal- 
ary not  to  exceed  $1 ,300.  All  the  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
school  fund  after  being  audited  by  the  State  board. 

County  board  of  edtication. — Each  county  shall  constitute  one  school  district, 
which  shall  be  under  a  county  board  of  education.  The  grand  jury  of  each  county 
(except  in  counties  where  the  election  of  the  county  board  of  education  is  other- 
wise provided  for)  shall,  from  time  to  time,  select  from  the  citizens  of  their  county 
five  freeholders,  who  shall  constitute  the  county  board  of  education,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  years,  and  thereafter  for  terms  of 
four  years,  but  no  one  interested  in  the  sale  or  schoolbooks  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  as  a  member  of  any  board  of  education  or  as  county  school  commissioner. 
The  board  shall  elect  one  or  their  number  president  and  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner shall  serve  as  secretary. 

The  board  shall  meet  four  times  during  the  year  at  the  county  court-house.  Its 
members  shall  be  exempt  from  road,  jury,  and  militia  duty,  but  shall  not  receive 
other  compensation.  It  shall  employ  teachers,  divide  the  county  into  subdistricts, 
purchase,  lease,  or  rent  school  sites,  ouild,  repair,  or  rent  schoolhouses,  purchase 
maps,  globes,  and  school  furniture,  etc.,  and  sell  schoolhouse  sites.  It  shall  pro- 
vide as  far  as  practicable  the  same  facilities  for  both  races  in  respect  to  attain- 
ments and  length  of  term  time,  hear  all  local  controversies  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  school  law,  with  an  appeal  to  the  State  school  commissioner, 
name  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  may  establish  evening  and  manual-labor 
schools.  In  1888  and  every  ten  years  thereafter  the  board  is  required  to  have 
enumerated  the  population  6  to  18.     (See  City  boards  of  education.  J 

County  commissioner  of  education. — Each  county  board  of  education  shall,  from 
the  citizens  of  its  county,  select  a  county  commissioner  of  education,  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  for  four  j-ears.  Before 
election  the  applicants  for  the  position  shall  be  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
county  board  of  education  or  by  some  one  appointed  by  him  or  the  board,  upon 
written  or  printed  questions  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  board  by  the  State 
school  commissioner,  the  examination  to  be  upon  the  subjects  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  science  and  theory  of  common-school  teaching  and  government, 
and  upon  such  other  subjects  as  the  State  school  commissioner  may  deem  proper. 
The  board  shall  then  elect  the  applicant  standing  the  highest,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  moral  character,  business  qualiflcations,  and  general  availability  of  each 
applicant.  The  appointee  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  and  take  the  oath  of  office, 
and  may  be  removed  for  cause. 

The  county  commissioner  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  licenses  to  teach  in 
their  respective  counties,  giving  previous  public  notice  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
examinations  are  to  occur.  He  may  invite  such  persona  as  he  may  think  proper 
to  assist  in  these  examinations,  shall  grade  the  papers,  and  revoke  licenses  for  cause. 
He  shall  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  school  commissioner 
and  the  subordinate  school  officers,  and  he  shall  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at 
least  once  during  the  school  term  (or  oftener  if  ordered  by  the  board)  vathont 
notice  to  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  its  management  and  uie  modes 
of  instruction  and  of  griving  such  advice  and  making  such  suggestions  tending  to 
elevate  its  character  and  efficiency.  He  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  county  board  in 
procuring  such  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  educational  requisites  as  they 
may  order  to  be  purchased,  and  shall  see  that  none  but  the  prescribed  text-boola 
are  used.  He  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  teachers  and  others  oef ore  an  application 
is  made  to  the  county  board  for  an  order  for  payment.  His  compensation  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  county  board  at  not  more  than  $3  a  day  for  each  day  of  service 
fixed  by  tjje  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  educational  fund  furnished  to  the  county. 
He  shall  make  a  report  or  the  school  operations  of  the  preceding  year  to  the  grand 
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jury,  and  place  his  books  before  tbem  for  exammation,  and  the  jnry  shall  take 
proper  notice  of  the  matters  thus  brought  to  their  attention. 

Sttbdistrict  school  trustees. — The  county  board  shall  establish  in  each  subdistrict 
one  or  more  schools  for  white  and  one  or  more  for  colored  children,  as  near  the 
center  as  may  be  in  case  of  one  school.  If  the  county  board  deem  it  necessary 
they  may  appoint  three  intelligent,  upright  citizens  of  each  subdistrict  as  school 
trustees,  to  serve  three  years,  one  retiring  annually.  The  trustees  shall  supervise 
the  school  operations  of  their  subdistricts,  visit  the  schools,  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  county  boards  as  may  appear  best;  and  recommend  persons  for 
teachers'  places,  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  to  choose.  The 
trustees  shall  rex)ort  annually  to  the  county  board,  or  oftener  if  required. 

City  hoard  of  education. — City  and  county  boards  shall  have  enumerated  the 
children  of  6  to  18  years  of  age  through  one  or  more  competent  and  reliable  i)er- 
eons,  who  shall  go  from  house  to  house  making  a  thorough  canvass  by  sex  and  race. 
The  persons  so  employed  shall  be  known  as  enumerators  of  the  school  census, 
and  shall  take  and  report  any  additional  statistics  required  by  the  ^tate  school 
commissioner.  They  shall  receive $3  per  diem  or  less.  (Local  systems  are  created 
b;  special  laws,  in  some  cases  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people.) 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifieatums,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  county  board  of  education  is 
onpowered  to  employ  teachers,  and  the  contracts  shall  be  in  writing  and 
Dgned  in  duplicate  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  county  school  commissioners;  but 
it  shall  be  the  right  of  subdistrict  school  trustees  to  recommend  the  persons  to  be 
appointed,  provided  they  be  duly  licensed  and  are  the  choice  of  the  community 
to  Deserved. 

The  county  commissioners  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  licenses  to  teach, 
giving  previotis  public  notice  of  the  day  upon  wnich  the  examinations  are  to 
take  place,  and  shall  invite  such  persons  as  they  think  proper  to  assist.  Appli- 
cants shall  be  examined  upon  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
gwgraphy,  arithmetic,  and  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching  in  common  schools. 
The  examinations  shall  be  held  throughout  the  State  on  a  day  or  days  to  be  fixed  by 
flie  State  school  commissioner,  and  by  questions  prepared  and  sent  out  by  him  to 
the  comity  school  commissioners,  the  answers  to  which  shall  be  graded  according 
tomlee  sifco  prescribed  by  the  State  commissioner.  No  special  examination  shall 
be  ordered  except  in  great  emergencies,  in  which  case  the  county  school  com- 
niissioner  or  some  competent  person  under  his  authority  shall  prepare  the  ques- 
tions, but  the  licenses  granted  on  such  examination  shall  be  valid  only  until  the 
next  examination  and  only  in  the  county  of  issue.  The  county  board  shall  have 
power,  if  they  deem  best,  to  employ  teachers  at  a  salary. 

After  thorough  examination  of  the  pai)er8  submitted  by  applicants  for  licenses 
as  teachers  niwn  the  examination  conducted  the  county  school  commissioner  shall 
issue  to  the  applicants  certificates  and  grant  licenses  of  three  grades.  A  license 
of  the  first  grade  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years,  a  license  of  the  second 
pade  for  two  years,  and  a  license  of  the  third  grade  for  one  year,  in  the  county  of 
Msne,  but  good  in  another  when  indorsed  by  its  county  commissioner.  All  appli- 
cants must  submit  written  testimonials  of  good  character.  If  any  applicant  shall 
have  shown  unusual  intelligence  in  his  examination  the  county  commi.ssioner  shall 
forward  such  papers  to  the  State  school  commissioner,  together  with  his  certificate 
as  to  the  good  moral  and  professional  character  of  the  applicant,  and  if  satisfactory 
to  the  Stiate  commissioner  he  shall  issue  a  permanent  teacher's  license  to  the 
applicant,  which  shall  be  good  in  any  county,  and  may  be  revoked  only  by  the 
State  commissioner.  The  county  commissioner  may  revoke  licenses  issued  by 
himself. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  file  with  the  county  commissioner  at  the 
expiration  of  each  term  of  school  a  report  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted 
to  the  school  during  the  term,  by  sex,  color,  and  name,  the  average  attendance, 
the  branches  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  each  branch,  and  such 
other  statistics  as  may  be  required.  Until  such  report  shall  have  been  filed  and 
•woni  to  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  county  commissioner  to  audit  the  account 
of  eaid  teacher  for  services  rendered. 

Preliminary  training. — There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  State 
nniverfiity  a  State  normal  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  this  State.    The  school  shall  be  under  a  commission  com- 
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posed  of  the  State  school  commisBioner  and  the  chancellor  of  the  TutiTenity  and 
three  citizens  of  Georgia  exi>eTienced  in  teaching,  to  be  appointed  by  the  goT- 
emor,  one  for  two,  onefor  four,  and  one  for  six  Tears,  but  the  school  shaUbe  nnder 
the  management  of  its  board  of  tmstees,  which,  in  connection  with  the  commis- 
sion, shaU  prescribe  such  special  features  and  departments  as  they  may  think  the 
prognress  and  advancement  of  the  times  require.  They  shall  also  have  anthority 
to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  regolations  for  the  government  of  the  school,  and 
fix  the  number  of  its  officers.  Tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  white  male  stadents 
resident  of  Georgia;  to  nonresidents  it  shall  be  $150  per  annum,  but  all  free  sta- 
dents  shall  obligate  themselves  in  writing  to  teach  within  the  next  five  years  after 
their  leaving  the  school  for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  their  attendance  upon  its 
course.  Certificates  of  proficiency  may  be  granted  by  the  faculty  stating  m  gen- 
eral terms  what  branches  of  education  the  holder  is  prepared  to  teach,  which  shall 
entitle  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  without  further  examination  according  to 
the  grade  specified  in  the  certificate.  Diplomas  may  be  issued  to  graduates  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Meetings. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  commissioner  to  organize  a  teachers' 
institute  in  each  county  for  the  assembling  and  instruction  of  the  common-school 
teachers.  The  institute  shall  hold  an  annual  session  of  one  week's  duration  dur- 
ing June,  July,  or  August,  or  in  some  other  month,  as  the  commissioner  shall 
deem  best.  The  commissioner  may  combine  the  annual  sessions  of  any  number 
of  institutes,  shall  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  with  a  syllabus  of  each  sub- 
ject named  in  the  programme  for  each  day's  session,  shall  require  county  super- 
intendents to  cooperate  at  their  regular  per  diem,  shall  require  teachers  and  those 
having  licenses  to  attend  them,  and  shall  cause  the  proper  coun^  school  commis- 
sioner to  fine  absentees.  But  tiiere  shall  be  separate  institutes  for  white  and  for 
colored  teachers.  He  shall  employ  an  expert,  named  by  the  county  school  authori- 
ties, at  a  salary  of  $25  for  the  week,  to  g^ive  instruction  in  the  institute,  and  shall 
pay  teachers  whose  schools  have  to  be  closed  on  account  of  their  attendance  at 
the  institute,  their  regular  salary. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Finances. 

Attendance. — Admission  to  all  common  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  gratuitous 
to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years  residing  in  the  subdistricts  in 
which  the  schools  are  located;  but  white  children  and  colored  children  shall  not 
attend  the  same  school,  and  no  teacher  receiving  or  teaching  white  and  colored 
children  in  the  same  school  shall  be  paid  from  the  common  school  fond.  School 
must  be  maintained  at  least  three  months,  or  the  county  forfeits  its  proportion  of 
the  State  school  fund. 

Character  of  instruction. — There  shall  be  a  thorough  system  of  common  schools 
for  education  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  only,  as  nearly 
uniform  as  practicable.  The  county  board  may  establish  a  suitable  number  of 
evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  youths  over  12  years  of  age  as  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  day  schools.  The  board  may  also  organize  in  each  county 
one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  on  such  a  plan  as  shall  be  self-sustaining,  provided 
the  plan  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Textbooks. — The  county  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time 
what  text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  provided  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  and  that  books  once  fixed  upon 
shall  not  be  changed  for  five  years  save  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  board. 
But  no  books  of  a  sectarian  or  sectional  character  shall  be  introduced.  No  teacher 
shall  receive  pay  for  a  pupil  using  other  than  the  text-books  prescribed. 

Buildings. — The  county  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase,  lease,  or  rent  school 
sites,  to  bnUd,  repair,  or  rent  schoolhonses,  to  purchase  maps,  globes,  ete.,  and 
to  make  all  other  arrangements  of  this  kind  necessary  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  school  under  their  care,  and  the  board  is  invested  with  the  title,  care,  and 
custodj'  of  all  schoolhonses,  sites,  school  libraries,  apparatus,  or  other  property 
belonging  to  subdistricts. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds. — The  poll  tax,  special  tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions,  all  taxes  on  the  sale 
of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  dividends  upon  the  stock  of  the  State  in  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Bank  of  Augusta,  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Corn- 
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a,  and  sach  otber  means  or  mone3rs  as  now  belong  by  law  to  the  common-school 
,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Athuttic  Bailroad, 
or  one-half  its  aniraal  net  earnings,  as  ascertained  by  subtracting  the  annual  cost 
of  mnning  and  keeping  np  the  road  from  the  annual  gross  receipts  nnder  any 
change  of  policy  which  the  State  may  adopt  hereafter  in  reference  to  it,  all  endow- 
mente,  devises,  Kifts,  and  beqnests  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  to  tiie  State  or 
State  board  of  education,  the  proceeds  of  any  commutation  tax  for  military  serr- 
ice.  all  taxes  vrhich.  may  be  assessed  on  such  amnestic  animals  as  from  their  nature 
and  habits  are  destructive  to  other  property,  all  money  received  by  the  State 
igricnltoral  department  for  the  inspections  of  oils  and  fertilizers  in  excess  of  what 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  defray  the  expei»es  of  that  department,  the  net 
amoont  arising  from  the  hire  of  convicts  of  this  State  after  all  expenses  that  are 
now  or  m&y  hereafter  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  proceeds  arising  from  that 
soQTce  shall  have  been  deducted,  money  arising  from  the  lease  of  oyster  lands  [and 
flie  income] ,  any  educational  fund  now  belonging  to  the  State  (except  the  endow- 
ment of  and  debt  due  to  the  University  of  Cleorgia)  shall  be  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  fund  of  the  State;  and  when  received  and  receipted  for,  from  whatever 
source  received,  it  BhaU  be  the  duty  ot  the  legal  receiving  ofiScer  to  keep  the  same 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  funds.  The  fund  shall  be  used  for  educational 
purposes  and  none  other,  and  shall  not  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State  or  in 
other  stock,  except  when  investment  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
an  endowment,  devise,  gift,  or  bequest.  The  manner  of  custributing  the  fund  is 
given  below. 

Taxation. — Be^nning  with  the  taxes  for  the  year  1894,  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  common-scnool  fund  of  the  State,  including  poll  tax  aad  specific  taxes,  shall 
be  paid  direct  into  the  State  treasury  in  like  manner  as  other  State  taxes  are  paid, 
and  said  common-school  fund  shall  be  used  for  none  other  than  common-school 
purposes,  as  provided  by  law:  Provided,  kmcever,  That  when  the  poll  tax  from  any 
county  is  received  into  the  treasury  said  poll  tax  shall  be  placed  on  the  books  of 
the  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  county  from  which  it  comes,  and  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  apportioned  fund  belonging  exclusively  to  that  county,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  hereinafter  set  out.  On  the  31st  day  of  March,  the  30th  day 
of  June,  the  30th  day  of  September,  and  the  Slst  day  of  December  annually,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  ae  practicaUe,  the  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  place  to  the  credit 
of  each  county  in  the  State,  on  his  books,  its  prcqwrtionate  part  of  the  conimoa- 
school  fund  in  the  treasury  on  each  of  said  dates,  such  prop<Htionate  part  to  be 
determined  by  the  State  school  commissioner,  the  comptroUer-general,  and  the 
treasurer,  ana.  to  be  based  upon  the  ^ro]^rtion  which  the  school  population  in 
each  county  l>ears  to  the  school  population  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  tae  last  school 
census:  Prornded,  houxver,  OThat  the  salaries  of  the  State  school  commissioner  and 
his  clerk  or  clerks,  and  the  expenses  of  his  c^ce,  and  any  other  items  properly 
chargeable  uoder  the  law  to  the  g;eneral  school  fund,  shall  be  deducted  out  of  the 
said  fund  before  making  the  aforesaid  api)ortionment  to  the  counties. 

On  the  30tli  day  of  April,  the  Slst  day  of  July,  the  81st  day  of  October,  and  the 
31gt  day  of  January  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  county 
school  commissioner  of  each  county  shall,  under  the  approval  of  the  county  board 
of  education ,  transmit  to  the  State  school  commissioner  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  various  sums  due  and  unpaid  by  the  board  of  education  on  said  several  dates, 
whether  the  same  be  for  teachers'  salaries,  for  pay  of  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner, or  for  any  other  item  of  expense  properly  chargeable  under  the  law  to  the 
county  board  of  education;  and  when  said  itemized  statements  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  school  commissioner  and  presented  to  the  governor,  the  governor 
shall  issue  his  warrants  upon  the  treasurer  for  all  the  funds  standing  to  the  credit 
of  each  several  county  upon  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  or  for  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  needed  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  board  of  education 
of  such  county,  as  shown  by  each  itemized  statement  aforesaid.  And  the  State 
treasurer  shall,  upon  presentation  of  the  warrants  aforesaid,  draw  his  checks  for 
tiie  amounts  of  said  warrants  in  favor  of  the  county  school  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties,  and  the  State  school  commissioner  shall  immediately  transmit 
said  checks  to  the  several  county  school  commissioners,  who  shall  promptly  dis- 
burse the  money  so  received  in  pajrment  of  the  sums  set  out  in  the  itemized  state- 
ment aforesaid;  and  if  the  money  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  said  sums  in  full,  then  it 
Aall  be  prorated  among  the  various  items.  And  the  county  boards  of  education 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  their  contracts  in  such  manner  that  the  amounts 
payable  to  teachers  shall  become  due  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  for  services 
rendered  during  that  quarter. 

In  order  to  nmke  the  apportionment  herein  provided,  and  in  order  to  make  quar- 
terly payments  to  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  the  treasurer 
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of  the  State  is  hereby  aathorized  to  draw,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  on  an^  funds 
in  the  treasury,  |300,000  to  pay  the  teachers  quarterly,  the  same  to  be  rei>aid  from 
the  school  fund  when  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury. " 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1895,  and  continuing  thereafter,  the  school  year 
shall  be  coincident  with  the  fiscal  year  of  the  schools,  to  wit.  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  next  following,  and  the  State  scliool  commissioner  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  of  each  year,  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  entire  common  school  fund  of  the  State  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year, 
and  shall  at  once  communicate,  in  writing,  to  the  county  school  commissioner  of 
each  county  the  amount  of  money  approximately  estimated  that  will  be  payable 
to  his  county;  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  each  county  board  of  education  shall  meet  and  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  placing  the  schools  in  operation  for  the  next  school  year, 
and  shall  have  full  authority  in  their  discretion  to  fix  salaries  for  the  payment 
of  teachers,  instead  of  paying  them  according  to  enrollment  or  attendance. 

Where  schools  are  sustained  by  local  taxation  for  five  months  or  more,  the 
State  school  commissioner  shall,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  notify  the  governor  of  the 
amount  of  funds  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  of  such  counties  on  the  books  of 
the  treasurer  on  said  dates,  arising  from  the  quarterly  apportionments  aforesaid, 
and  thereupon  the  governor  shall  issue  his  warrants  for  said  sums,  and  the  treas- 
urer shall  draw  his  checks  for  the  said  sums  without  requiring  the  itemized  state- 
ments as  provided  above;  and  the  State  school  commissioner  shall  immediately 
transmit  said  checks  to  the  officer  under  the  local  school  system  authorized  to 
receive  its  funds.  And  the  State  school  commissioner  shall,  in  like  manner,  pay 
over  to  the  proper  officer  under  the  school  board  of  any  town  or  city  having  a 
school  system  sustained  by  local  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  months  or  more, 
and  to  which  he  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  make  direct  apportionments,  such 
proportion  of  the  entire  county  fund  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer  as  the 
school  population  of  the  town  or  city  bears  to  the  population  of  the  county  as 
shown  by  the  last  school  census. 

In  any  county  in  which  a  county-school  system  is  already  in  existence  a  local 
tax  to  supplement  the  State  apportionment  in  support  of  the  common  schools  may 
be  levied  and  collected  in  the  following  manner:  When  two  successive  grand 
juries  of  a  county  shall  recommend  in  their  general  presentments  that  a  local  tax 
shall  be  levied  in  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  an  election  shall 
be  held,  due  notice  being  given,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  electors  qualified  have 
voted  for  local  taxation  for  public  schools  the  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the  county 
board  of  education,  who  shall  levy  the  tax.  But  if  there  be  in  the  county  any 
town  having  a  school  system  of  its  own  sustained  by  local  taxation  and  its  share 
of  the  common-school  fund,  the  qualified  electors  thereof  shall  not  vote  in  the 
election  for  taxing  the  counties  for  school  purposes. 

FLOBIDA. 

1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — County 
board  of  public  instruction* — County  superintendents. — School  supervisors.— 
Subdistrict  trustees. 

State  board  of  education, — The  State  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  State  treasurer,  and  State  superin- 
tendent. The  board  shall  a.s9ume  charge  of  all  lands  held  by  or  g:rant«d  to  the 
State  for  educational  purposes,  and  or  all  educational  funds;  decide  all  ques- 
tions and  appeals  regarding  the  interest  of  the  school  law  and  those  referred  to 
them  by  the  State  superintendent;  remove  any  subordinate  for  unfitness;  keep  in 
view  the  establishment  of  schools  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  impart  instruction  to  youth  in  the  profession  of  tejiching  in  the  knowl- 
edjge  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  horticulture. 
mining,  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  m  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
higher  mathematics,  literature,  and  in  usef  id  and  ornamental  branches  not  tangbt 
in  common  schools;  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  the  State;  fill  vacancies  on  the  nomination  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent in  county  school  boards;  elect  a  faculty  for  the  State  normal  schools  and 
supervise  them. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  have  the  oversight,  charge,  and  management  of  all  matters  pe^ 
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taming  to  pablic  schools  and  bnildingB.  He  shall  prepare  and  distribnte  all  nec- 
wsary  copies  of  the  school  law,  forms,  etc.;  call  conventions  of  county  saperin- 
tendents  and  other  officers  for  obtaining  and  imparting  information  on  the  practical 
vorkiiigs  of  the  school  system  and  the  means  of  improving  it;  call  institutes  to 
^tportion  the  interest  on  the  common-school  fund  and  the  fond  raised  on  the  1 
mill  State  tax  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  children  6  to  21 
years  of  age;  decide  appeals  arising  nnder  the  interpretation  of  this  act,  prepare 
(Questions  for  county  examinations  and  distribute  them,  and  hold  written  examina- 
tions for  State  certificates,  visit  each  seminary  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Tetmectiye  boards  of  education,  their  financial  acts,  and  of  the  prospects,  progress, 
uid  usefulness  of  the  seminaries. 

County  board  of  public  irutruetion. — The  county  board  of  public  instruction  is 
dected  bienniallv,  vacancies  being  filled  by  the  State  board  on  nomination  of  the 
State  superintendent.  It  consists  of  8  persons,  whose  compensation  shall  be  $3  per 
diem  for  actual  service  and  5  cents  a  mile  for  traveling  exx>en8es.  Their  duties 
»re  to  take  possession  of  all  school  property,  to  locate,  erect,  rent,  furnish,  repair 
Khoolhonsee,  and  maintain  schools;  iio  employ  teachers,  to  prescribe  and  grade 
the  course  of  study,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  county  superintendents,  and 
to  hold  regular  meetings  and  perform  all  acts  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
pnmotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  The  board  shall  prepare 
an  itemized  estimate  showing  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  schools,  which  shall  not  be  fewer  than  8  nor  more  than  5  mills. 
They  shall  fix  the  time  of  opening  of  the  schools  and  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  be  considered  a  school  day. 

County _  superintendent  of  ptMie  instruction. — The  county  superintendent  is 
elected  biennially,  and  is  directed  to  make  timely  inspection  of  the  county,  ascer- 
tain the  locations  in  which  schools  are  needed  and  the  amount  of  aid  that  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  are  willing  to  contribute,  to  visit  each  school  once 
during  a  term,  noting  its  scholastic  and  nygienic  condition  and  the  fitness  of  its 
SQoervisor,  whom  he  shall  nominate  and  with  whom  he  shall  freiiuently  confer, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  expenses  of  each  school,  to  decide  disputed  questions,  to 
examine  applicants  for  teaching  and  issue  certificates,  which  are  subject  to  revoca- 
tion, and  m  case  of  failure  of  the  supervisor  to  take  the  census  to  perform  that 
dnty. 

School  supervisor. — Appointed  by  the  county  board  of  public  instruction,  the 
school  supervisor  is  directed  to  supervise  the  work  and  management  of  the  school 
over  which  he  has  jurisdiction,  ana  report  monthly  to  the  county  board  of  public 
instruction.  In  addition  to  his  duty  of  general  supervision  and  management  he 
shall  every  four  years  take  a  census  of  cnildren  4  to  21  and  6  to  21  years  of  age, 
and  for  each  name  he  shall  be  paid  8  cents. 

Subdistrict  trustees. — If  the  county  board  of  public  instruction  deem  it  advisable, 
or  if  one-fourth  of  the  property-holding  voters  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city  de- 
mand it,  the  board  may  cause  an  election  district  or  incorporated  town  or  city  to 
be  a  school  subdistrict.    The  subdistrict  shall  elect  three  trustees  biennially. 

2.  Teachebs. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qtialifications,  and  duties. — No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  who  does  not  hold  a  teacher's  certificate.  There  shall  be  five 
grades  of  certificates — third  grade,  second  grade,  first  grrade.  State,  and  life  cer- 
tificates, to  be  granted  after  written  or  written  and  oral  examinations,  the  life 
certificate  alone  excepted.  The  applicant  for  examination  shall  present  to  the 
examiner  a  written  indorsement  of  good  moral  character  and  shall  pay  an  exam- 
ination fee  of  $1.  For  a  third-g^ade  certificate  the  applicant  shall  be  examined  in 
orthography,  reading,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  composition,  penmanship, 
United  States  history,  geography,  physiology,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
and  most  obtain  a  general  average  oi  60  per  cent,  and  not  lower  than  40  per  cent 
hi  any  one  branch.  The  certificate  is  good  for  one  year,  but  the  holder  of  a  third 
grade  certificate  can  not  teach  a  second  year  under  another.  For  a  second  grade  an 
average  of  73  per  cent  shall  be  required,  but  not  less  than  50  per  cent  in  any  branch. 
This  certificate  is  good  for  two  years,  and  no  person  will  be  granted  more  than 
two.  For  a  first-grade  certificate  the  applicant  shall  be  examined  in  civil  govem- 
'Dent,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  physical  geography,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
teqoired  lor  the  third-grade  certificate,  and  must  obtain  an  average  of  80  per  cent, 
i>or  fall  below  60  in  any  branch.    A  State  certificate  shall  be  issued  only  by  the 
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State  sapermtendent  to  those  holding  a  first-grade  certificate  who  have  tanght 
twenty-four  months  or  more  (eight  within  the  State)  snccessfully  tinder  a  first- 
grade  certificate  and  shall  also  pass  la  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  zoology, 
botany,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  mental  science,  and  general  history,  and  the 
subjects  required  for  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  make  an  average  of  85  and  of  60 
or  more  in  any  subject;  it  holds  for  five  vears.  Any;  teacher  holding  a  State  cer- 
tificate who  has  taught  successfully  in  a  high  school  in  this  State  for  the  i)eriod  of 
thirty  months  may  oe  granted  a  Ufe  certificate  without  further  examination,  if 
indorsed  by  three  persons  holding  State  certificates  as  possessing  eminent  teaching 
ability,  but  special  life  certificates  may  be  granted  eminently  successful  kinder- 
garten or  primary  teachers  who  have  taught  three  years,  only  good,  however,  for 
those  departments.  Second  and  third  grade  certifictvteB  are  good  only  in  the  county 
where  issued,  bat  a  first-grade  certificate  may  be  indorsed  by  tiie  superintendent 
of  any  county.  Two  examinations  are  held  annually,  and  applicants  for  first, 
second,  or  third  grade  are  examined  by  county  superintendents.  The  county 
board  appoints  three  teachers  having  the  highest  grade  certificates  to  grade  the 
papers,  each  to  receive  |3  i>er  diem  and  a  mileage  of  5  cents. 

Teachers  are  required  to  inculcate  the  moral  and  personal  virtues,  to  prevent 
defacem^it  of  school  property,  to  avoid  severe  and  d^rading  punishments,  to 
suspend  pupils,  and  to  hold  a  public  examination. 

Preliminary  training. — One  white  male  or  female  stndent  from  each  senatorial 
district  in  the  State  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lit- 
erary and  classical  departments  of  the  Florida  normal  school  and  business  institute, 
the  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  senator  of  the  district.  The  normal  school  for 
colored  pupils,  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  that  for  whites,  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Meetings. — The  State  superintendent  and  the  county  school  boards  are  author- 
ized to  hold  teachers'  institutes. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

[A  law  of  1895  makes  it  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  to  admit  persons 
of  either  color  into  the  same  school,  whether  "public,  private,  or  parochial,"  when 
sustained  by  any  individual  body,  association,  or  corporation.] 

Attendance. — White  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school. 
Schools  must  be  taught  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  and  be  open  to  all  chil- 
dren 6  to  21  years  of  age.  Any  county  neglecting  to  maintain  schools  shall  for- 
feit its  proportion  of  the  common-school  fund. 

Clutracter  of  instruction. — [The  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  may  be  inferred 
from  the  subjects  of  the  third  grades  of  certificates  granted  teachers.  See  Teachers, 
Appointment  and  qualifications.]  The  county  board  of  public  instruction  shall 
do  whatever  is  necessary  for  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils  and  providing 
separate  schools  for  the  separate  classes  and  for  establishing,  when  required  by 
the  patrons,  higher  grades  of  instruction  when  the  number  competent  to  pursue 
them  is  sufficient. 

Textbooks. — No  public  official  or  teacher  shall  receive  any  private  fee,  donation, 
or  compensation  of  any  kind  in  any  manner  for  the  introduction  or  exchange  of 
any  schoolbook,  on  i)enalty  of  fine  of  not  fewer  than  §.50  or  imprisonment  not 
fewer  than  thirty  days. 

Buildings.— The  county  board  of  education  shall  provide  a  site  for  each  school, 
with  not  less  than  one-half  an  acre  in  the  rural  dismcts  and  as  nearly  as  large  as 
may  be  in  villages  and  cities,  the  situation  to  be  dr^,  airy,  healthful,  and  pleas- 
ant and  reasonably  central,  and  to  erect,  rent,  famish,  and  repair  schoolhouses 
and  their  appurtenances. 

4.   FiNANCBS. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  for  public-school  pur- 
poses, unspecified  donations  to  the  State,  State  appropriations,  escheated  property 
and  forfeitures,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  ssiles  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  owned  by  the  State  shall  be  the  State  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free  pubuc 
schools,  and  apportioned  among  the  counties  according  to  the  children  6  to  21 
years  of  age. 
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Taxation. — A  speciAl  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  shall  be  apportioned  annnally  for 
the  gapport  of  poolic  schools  among  the  cotintiee,  according  to  the  children  6  to  31 
years  ot  age.  Kach  county  shall  be  required  to  assess  and  collect  annually  for  the 
sapport  of  public  free  schools  a  tax  of  not  fewer  than  3  nor  more  than  5  nullB.  In 
special  disUicta  an  additional  tax  of  not  more  than  8  nulls  may  be  raised, 

ALABAMA. 

1.  Obqakizatiok  of  th£  System. 

State  superintendent  of  education. — County  superintendent. — County  educational 
board  {of  examiners). — Township  superintendent. 

State  mperintendent  of  education. — There  shall  be  elected  biennially  a  State 
saperintendent  of  education,  at  a  salary  of  $2,250  per  annum,  who  shall  give  bond 
with  sureties  in  the  sum  of  $15,000.  He  shall  have  an  office  at  the  capital,  vrhere 
\he  records  of  his  othce  shall  be  Icept  open  to  all  interested  and  where  he  shall  give 
attendsmce  when  not  absent  on  ca&dal  business.  He  may  employ  a  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500.  His  duties  shall  be  to  improve  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
Tisiao  OTca-  aU  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and,  more  specifically,  he 
shall  require  school  officers  to  report  on  matters  relating  to  the  educational  fund, 
on  the  conditioa  of  schools  and  the  management  thereof,  and  in  case  of  noncom- 
{diance  may  remove  the  offender.  He  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  visit  every 
county  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  accounts  of  the  local  officers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion residing  the  importance  of  public  schools,  snail  encourage  and  assist  in 
organizing  and  conducting  teachers'  institntes,  shall  apportion  the  educational 
fond,  prepare  and  distribute  all  forms  and  books  required  by  officers  or  teachers, 
dudl  Iroep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  each  township  or  other  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  all  funds  accruing  thereto  for  educational  purposes,  shall 
institute  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money  belonging  to  the  educational  fund,  shall 
require  and  supervise  t^  collection  of  all  poll  taxes,  shall  elicit  information 
regarding  school  affairs  outside  of  the  State,  print  and  distribute  the  laws,  and 
Aall  report  annnally  to  the  governor  in  writmg,  giving  a  brief  account  of  his 
labors,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  from  the  county  superintendents,  estimates  and 
accounts  of  expenditures  of  school  money,  an  itemized  account  showing  the  dis- 
bnrsement  of  the  contingent  and  other  funds  under  his  control,  and  such  other 
matters  as  be  may  deem  expedient. 

County  guperintendent.—UnloBB  elected  by  the  people  a  county  superintendent 
of  education  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  for  each  county  for  a 
term  of  two  years.    The  bond  of  the  counl^  superintendent  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
State  8Ui>erintendent,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  double  the  amount  of 
public  money  coming  into  his  hands  and  must  have  good  and  sufficient  sureties. 
He  shall  receive  for  his  services  $75  and  2  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of 
aU  educatacmal  moneys  disbursed  by  him.    His  duties  are  to  be  at  his  office  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month,  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  until  the 
doee  of  the  public  schools  for  that  year,  to  talce  ^utrge  of  the  moneys  coming  into 
his  hands  for  school  purposes,  and  use  the  same  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
schools,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  supenntendent,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  removal,  showing  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him  from  all  sources, 
his  disbursements  by  items,  the  amount  on  hand  for  each  race,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duties,  delivering  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the 
county  judge  of  probate,  who  shall  lay  it  before  the  county  commissioners'  coort 
or  board  of  revenue. 
County  educational  board. — (See  Teachers,  Appointment,  etc.) 
Townghip  superintendent*. — When  not  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  under 
special  acts  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  a  township 
superintendent  for  each  township  [see  Schools,  Attendance]  or  other  school  dis- 
trict, BuUect  to  the  approval  of  uie  State  superintendent,  who  shall  serve  for  two 
years.    Hie  shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town- 
ship and  shall  have  power  to  establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  count:^  super- 
intendent of  education,  one  or  more  schools  of  either  race  in  such  township.    He 
diaU  convene  the  parents  of  children  of  school  age  and  consult  with  them  and 
with  a  view  to  subserve  their  wishes  and  interests  he  shall  determine  the  number 
of  echooia  which  shall  be  established  in  his  district  for  the  current  scholastic  year, 
fix  the  location  of  each  school  and  the  length  of  session,  apportion  the  school 
money  to  each  school  according  to  the  children  of  school  age  who  will  probably 
attend  it,  shall  determine  what  children  shall  be  transferred  to  another  district, 
and  do  such  other  acts  as  may  carry  out  the  law.    He  shall  within  10  days,  after 
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fhe  meeting  report  to  the  connty  superintendent  the  nomber  and  location  of 
Bchools,  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed,  and  the  amount  of  money  appor- 
tioned to  each  school.  His  decision  may  be  apptealed  from  to  the  county  super- 
intendent. He  shall  contract  w'th  teachers,  visit  schools,  enumerate  children 
every  second  year  by  race  and  sex  of  school  age.  He  is  exempt  from  road  and 
jury  duty  and  poll  tax. 

3.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  guaiijleations,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetingg. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — All  contracts  with  teachers  must  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  to  be  valid.  There 
shall  be  three  grades  of  certificates,  and  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  most 
obtain  a  certificate  in  one  of  such  grades,  but  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  receive 
a  certificate  who  fails  to  answer  correctly  70  per  cent  of  the  questions  propounded 
by  the  board  of  examiners. 

'Every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  must  be  examined  on  the  following 
subjects:  For  the  third  grade,  in  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  practical 
aritnmetic  through  fractions,  primary  geography,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  physiology  and  hygiene;  for  the  second  grade,  on  all  the  foregoing  subjects, 
and  also  in  practical  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar, 
intermediate  geography,  and  elementary  algebra;  for  the  first  grade,  on  all  the 
foregoing  subjects,  and  also  in  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  but  no  certificate  or  the  first  or  second  grade 
shall  be  gn'anted  to  any  person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  A  third-grade  certificate  shall 
be  valid  for  one  year,  a  second-grade  for  two  years,  and  a  first-grade  for  three 
years  in  the  county  where  issued. 

There  shall  be  established  in  each  county  of  the  State  an  educational  board,  com- 
posed of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  teachers,  either  in  public  or  private 
schools  of  the  county,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  annually.  The  board 
shall  meet  quarterly  or  oftoner  and  shall  examine  in  writing  all  applicants  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  each  of  whom,  if  licensed,  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  $1,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  appointed  members.  A  diploma  ft'om  any 
chartered  institution  of  learning  will  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  license  on  proof  of 
the  other  qualifications  of  a  good  moral  character  and  payment  of  the  fee. 

Every  teacher  must  forward  a  quarterly  report  to  the  county  superintendent 
setting  forth  the  enrollment,  the  attendance,  transferred  pupils,  the  branches 
taught  and  the  pupiLs  in  each,  distinguishing  by  sex,  the  monthly  pay  from  school 
revenue  from  the  townships,  the  number  of  days  taught,  and  the  amount  due. 
Failure  to  report  works  forfeiture  of  pay. 

Preliminary  training. — [Normal  schools  are  established  under  special  acts  and 
maintained  by  the  State  bbCi  for  white  and  for  colored  persons.  The  schools  are 
under  a  board  of  directors  and  receive  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  in  one  case  t7,500 
annually  from  the  State  treasurer.  '  Graduates  shall  receive  a  State  certificate  from 
the  State  superintendent,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the 
State.] 

Meetings. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  in  each  county  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  therein  three  teachers'  institutes  for  white  and  for  colored  per- 
sons, provided  there  are  at  least  ten  licensed  teachers  of  the  race  in  the  connty 
holding  the  institutes.  Every  teacher  holding  a  license  shall  be  a  member,  but 
no  fee  or  assessment  shall  be  imposed  on  a  member  without  his  consent.  All  per- 
sons holding  license  shall  attend  at  least  one  county  institute,  the  business  of 
which  shall  be  devoted  mainly  to  discussions  and  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  disciplining  schools  and  to  the  text-books  and  other 
m  titters  connected  with  the  schools  and  school  laws. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  or  have  held  within  each 
Congressional  district  one  or  more  teiachers'  institutes  for  one  or  more  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer  months;  and  unappropriated  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
State  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  but  not  to  exceed  $500  in  any  year 
nor  the  amoimt  given  ror  the  same  purpose  by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance.  — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  a 
system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  children  7  to  21  years,  but  sepa- 
rate schools  shall  be  provided  for  children  of  citizens  of  African  descent.    Every 
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township  and  fraction  of  a  township  which  is  divided  by  a  State  or  county  line, 
01  Tiyer,  creek,  mountain,  or  other  oarrier,  and  every  incorporated  city  or  town 
having  3,000  inhabitants  or  more  shall  constitute  a  sepHrate  school  district,  and 
each  of  ^em  shall  be  nnder  a  township  superintendent.  The  township  superin- 
tendent shall  not  establish  more  than  two  schools  for  either  race  in  any  township 
in  which  the  fnnd  of  such  race  does  not  exceed  $50.  He  shall  fix  the  location  of 
each  school,  the  time  of  its  opening,  and  the  length  of  the  session,  which  shall  not 
be  fewer  than  twelve  weeks. 

BuUdtTigs. — When  bnt  one  school  is  established  in  a  township  it  shall  be  located 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  pupils  and,  to  encourage  the  building 
of  a  permanent  schoolhouse,  as  near  the  center  of  township  as  posmble. 

4.  Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  apeeiai). — ^The  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  all  sums  of  money 
which  have  heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the  State  as  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  sales  of  lands  granted  or  intrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State,  or 
to  the  severtJ  townships  thereof;  the  annual  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  that  part  of 
the  snrplns  revenue  deposited  with  the  State  by  act  of  Congress,  June  28, 1836;  ^1 
the  annnal  rents,  incomes,  and  profits  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  all  such 
lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  given  by  the  United  States,  or  by  this  State, 
and  by  individuals,  for  the  gnpjwrt  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  all  such 
smns  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats;  Ucenses  required  to  be  paid  into  th« 
county  school  fund,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,  from  any  money  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  together  with  the  specific  taxation 
given  below,  in  the  manner  there  set  forth  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State.  The  State  treas- 
urer shall  annually  set  apart  $1,000  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury 
as  a  contingent  fund,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  department  of  education. 

As  soon  as  the  State  auditor  has  certified  to  the  superintendent  of  education  the 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  educational  fund,  including  unexpended  balance  of  pre- 
ceding year,  the  latter-named  officer  shall  set  apturt  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  education  department  and  of  the  normal  schools,  as  fixed  by  law, 
md  shall  then  apportion  the  balance  among  the  several  townshixM  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  in  the  following  manner:  He  shall  set  apart  to  each  township  or 
other  school  district  the  amount  due  from  the  State  as  interest  on  that  township 
or  district's  16th  section  or  other  trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  then  apportion 
the  remainder  to  the  respective  townships  according  to  the  latest  official  returns 
of  the  population  of  school  age.  according  to  race. 

Ta^ration. — Each  county  shall  receive  as  school  money  all  the  poll  tax  collected 
theran,  and  each  township  or  other  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the 
poll  tax  paid  by  its  citizens,  the  white  population  receiving  what  it  has  paid,  the 
colored  the  amount  paid  by  it.  [The  Constitution  requires  the  General  Assembly 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1.50  on  each  poll, 
to  De  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools.] 

All  local  school  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  bv  taxation  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  apportioned  and  expended  in  the  districts  in  which  raised. 

MISSISSIPPL 

1.  Oboamization  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  edveation. — State  superintendent  of  education.— County  school 
board. — County  superintendent.— District  school  trustees. 

State  hoard  of  education. — There  shall  be  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  for  the 
management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds,  and  to  regulate  all  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school  system.  The  board  may  adopt  a 
coarse  of  study. 

State  superintendent  of  public  edveation.— There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of 
pabUc  edncation  in  each  county,  who  shall  be  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  shall  give  bond  for  $5,000, 
abail  provide  a  seal,  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  free  public  schools,  and 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  efficient  organization  and  conduct- 
ing tne  same  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  solicit  reports  from  all  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  of  the  State.    He  shall  preserve  all  school 
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books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  shall  be  pnrcfaased  or  dcmated.  apportion  eemi- 
annnally  the  school  fund  to  the  counties  and  separate  school  districts.  He  shall 
make  a  biennial  report  to  the  legislature  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  common-school  fund,  the  number  of  school  districts,  schools,  teachwa 
employed  and  pupils  taught  therein,  and  the  attendance  of  pajnls  and  studies 
pursued  by  them,  the  financial  condition  of  the  schools,  their  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, value  of  schoolhouses  and  property,  cost  of  tuition,  and  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, the  condition,  educationul  and  financial,  of  the  normal  and  higher  institntioiis 
connected  with  the  school  system  of  the  State  of  the  private  schools,  academies, 
and  coUegee,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and,  finally,  such  gooeial  matters,  infor- 
mation ,  and  recommendations  relating  to  the  educational  interests  as  he  may  deem 
important. 

County  school  board. — There  shall  be  a  county  school  board,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  supervisor's  district,  to  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years 
by  the  county  superintendent,  the  appointments  to  be  ratified  by  the  board  of 
supervisors.  Their  pay  shall  be  $3  for  each  day's  actual  service,  but  they  shall  not 
be  paid  more  than  $9.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  president  of  the  board. 
Its  duty  ^all  be  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  or  to  alter  them  (separate 
school  districts  excepted).  In  districts  containing  not  more  than  one  chartered 
institution  of  learning  the  board  shall  locate  the  public  school  at  the  site  thereof, 
all  parties  consenting,  and  the  public  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  chartered  institution  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

County  board  of  examiners. — Two  first-g^ade  teachers,  to  be  appointed  annually 
prior  to  tiie  fall  examination,  one  by  the  county  school  board  and  one  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  shall,  with  the  county  suxMrintendent,  constitute  an  examining 
board;  but  a  teacher  of  a  normal  training  school  shall  not  be  appointed  on  the 
board. 

County  superintendent  of  public  education. — There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of 
education  in  each  county,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  or  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  He  must  be  a  qualified  citizen,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  four  years  and 
of  the  county  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  hia  appointment  or  election, 
and  shall  have  passed  an  examination  required  for  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate, 
presided  over  by  3  persons,  2  of  whom  shall  be  college  graduates  or  holders  of 
teachers'  first-grade  licenses.  He  shall  be  provided  with  an  office  and  shall  not 
teach.  It  shall  l>e  his  duty  to  employ  teachers  recommended  by  the  local  trustees, 
or  in  case  they  fail  to  recommend,  to  appoint  them  oShand,  examine  their  monthly 
reports  when  necessary,  and  require  the  trustees  to  certify  to  them;  to  fix  the  pay  of 
teachers;  to  enforce  the  course  of  study  and  the  nse  of  text-books  adopted  m  the 
county;  to  enforce  the  rules  in  reference  to  tiie  examination  of  teachers;  to  visit 
schools,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him.  If  he  fail  to 
make  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent  he  shall  be  fined  $50.  He  must  also 
report  to  the  county  authorities. 

District  sdiool  trustees. — Separate  districts  shall  be  made  for  each  race,  exclud- 
ing ' '  separate  school  districts. "  A  regular  school  district  as  laid  ofE  by  the  county 
school  board  shall  not  contain  fewer  than  9  square  miles  nor  fewer  than  45  ednca- 
ble  children  of  the  race  for  which  the  district  is  established,  unless  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  territory  prevent  attendance.  Under  such  circumstances  10  edn- 
cable  children  are  requisite,  but  when  fewer  than  5  children  attend  school  it  shall 
be  discontinued.  For  every  district  there  sh^  be  three  trustees  chosen  for  three 
years  by  the  patrons  of  the  school,  one  to  retire  annually,  vacancies  to  be  filled  by 
the  county  superintendent.  The  trustees  select  the  teacher,  or  in  default  the 
county  superintendent  acts,  scrutinize  the  census,  may  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils, 
and  watch  over  the  school  property  and  the  interest  of  the  scnool,  making  provision 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  pupils. 

Any  municipality  of  800  or  more  may  be  declared  a  separate  school  district  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen,  if  it  maintain  a  free  public  school 
for  at  least  seven  months;  any  part  of  a  county  or  counties  adjoining  a  munici- 
pality may  be  included  in  its  separate  school  district  by  a  vote  of  the  resident  free- 
holders of  the  territory  to  be  added  sud  the  consent  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

2.  Teachers, 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  (raining.— Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  teach 
unless  licensed,  and  if  the  district  trustees  fail  to  select  a  licensed  person  the  county 
superintendent  shall  appoint  one.    Two  first-grade  teachers,  to  be  appointed  annu- 
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afly ,  oneby  the  county  school  board  and  one  by  the  county  sni)erTisorB,  shall ,  with  the 
coanty  saperint«ident,  constitute  an  examining  board  for  each  county,  which  shall 
IS  a  M>axd  examine  and  grade  the  applicants  for  a  teacher's  position.  They  shall 
leceire  ^.50  per  diem  for  actnal  service  and  25  cents  additional  for  grading  papers 
of  each  a^kUcant.  The  board  holds  examinations  semiaimnally  at  tne  county  seat 
Kpu^tely  for  each  race.  The  State  superintendent  prepares  the  questions. 
Before  a  licemae  to  teach  will  be  granted  the  applicant  must  furnish  evidence  of 
good  moral  character,  abili^  to  govwn  a  school,  and  be  17  years  of  age.  To  obtain 
a  firet-grade  license  the  appUcant  must  be  examined  in  spelling,  reading,  practical 
and  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  Kngliwh  grammar  and  composition,  United 
States  histcMT-,  history  of  Miiwissippi,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene  withq;>ecial  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  To  obtain  a  second-grade  license  the  same  subjects,  with 
tiie  exertion  of  history  of  Mississippi,  elemoilB  of  natural  philosophy,  and  civil 
government  and  alowergradeof  ^eogn^by,  United  States  history ,  andphysiolog>', 
hat  a  want  of  knowledge  in  physudogy  is  not  a  bar  to  a  license.  To  obtain  a  third- 
grade  license  tiie  applicant  must  be  examined  on  the  subjects  required  for  a  sec- 
ond grade.  Licenses  shall  be  granted  to  those  making  a  general  average  of  75i)er 
cent  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent  on  any  subject  for  one  year,  except  that  in  an  ex- 
amination for  a  third-grade  certificate  60  per  cent  and  not  less  than  40  in  any  branch 
is  i^owed.  A  general  average  of  85  in  an  examination  for  first  grade  and  six 
months'  experieace  in  teaching  shall  be  a  license  for  two  years;  of  90  per  cent  for 
three  years.  A  second  three  years'  license  obtained  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
is  renewable  in  the  county  indefinitely  if  continuous,  but  one  teaching  five  years 
under  a  first-grade  license  shall  be  exempt  from  examination.  A  teacher  teaching 
imder  a  third-grade  Ucense  shall  not  be  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school,  and  iu 
schools  having  three  teachers  the  principal  must  have  a  first-grade  license. 

The  principal  teacher  in  a  public  school  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  school,  nor  shall  pay  be  drawn  in  full  unless  the  record  is  proiwrly 
)cept  and  delivered.  The  principal  teacher  shall  make  an  enumeration  of  the  edu- 
cable  children  in  the  district  by  sex  and  color,  and  record  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  {larents  of  the  children.  He  shall  also  make  a  report  to  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  pupils  in  attendance  by  sex  and  age,  which  shall  be  approved  by 
the  brnstees,  and  in  addition  shall  make  a  term  report  of  such  statistics  as  tht/ 
blanks  may  require.  Failure  in  this  is  followed  by  Uie  withholding  of  30  per  cent 
of  his  month's  pay. 

Preliminary  training. — The  control  and  government  of  the  State  normal  school 
for  colored  persons  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees  appointed  every  five  years, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  maintain  a 
first-class  normal  school  for  the  training  of  colored  persons  of  both  sexes  for  teach- 
ing in  the  common  schools.  [I*rovision  for  training  white  women  for  teaching  is 
made  in  the  State  industrial  institute  and  college.] 

Meetings.— In  every  county  having  more  than  fifteen  school  districts  for  either 
race  there  shall  be  held  annually  a  separate  teachers'  institute,  to  continue  in  ses- 
sion not  fewer  than  five  days.  Such  meetings  shall  be  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  names  a  number  of  suitable  conductors,  from  which 
the  board  of  examiners  in  each  county  shall  select  a  conductor.  The  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  collection  of  50  cents  from  each  person  examined  and  charge  a  fee  of 
50  cents  for  every  year  over  one  that  any  license  he  may  issue  will  run.  If  this 
fund  is  insTificient  the  deficit  may  be  taken  out  of  the  county  school  fund,  not 
exceeding  $40. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  inatruetion. — Text-bookt. — BuUdinga. 

Attendance. — The  races  axe  tanght  separately.  A  pnblic  schod  shall  be  main- 
tained in  each  school  district  for  at  least  four  months  during  the  scholastic  year. 
N^^lect  to  keep  tiie  school  open  for  the  l^al  period  forfeits  the  district's  share  of 
the  State  ammrtionment  of  uee-scbool  funds,  except  so  much  as  is  required  to  pay 
teacher's  sauuy.  The  school  age  is  5  to  31  years.  Educable  children  who  intend 
to  porsne  merely  common-school  studies  may  attend  a  high  school  or  college  in 
their  county  if  it  is  established  as  a  public  school  at  the  cost  of  the  district.  One 
teacher  is  allowed  to  50  educable  children  in  a  district.  When  a  school  has  bona 
fide  more  than  40  pupils  the  superintendent  may  grant  an  assistant,  or  in  case  of 
an  attendance  of  80  two  assiBtants,  but  in  schools  of  over  100  only  one  teacher 
shall  be  allowed  to  every  35  pnpils. 

Character  of  instnudton.— The  branches  of  study  upon  which  teachers  shall  be 
examined  constittite  the  corricalum  of  the  free  pamic  schools.    (See  Teachers, 
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above.)  A  separate  school  district  may  make  either  or  both  of  its  schools  graded 
schools,  and  a  ^aded  school  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either  a  graded  grammar  school 
or  a  graded  high  school,  the  latter  to  be  free  or  tnitionad,  as  the  trustees  may 
determine,  and  to  have  a  course  of  three  years. 

Text-books. — The  county  board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1895  shall  appoint  five 
teachers  of  recognized  ability,  and  the  superintendent  two,  who  shall  constitnte  a 
committee  for  the  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October,  1895,  the  committee  shall  select  one  text-book  for  each  branch 
enumerated  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  and  every  fifth  year  the  same 
process  shall  be  repeated.  The  books  so  selected  shall  be  furnished  on  a  written 
contract  with  prices  fixed  and  shall  be  used  in  the  county  for  five  years.  No  child 
unprovided  with  the  books  shall  be  instructed.  Separate  districts  adopt  their  O'wn 
books. 

Buildings. — Any  pupil  who  willfully  defaces  or  injures  any  school  property  is 
liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion,  and  his  parents  or  guardians  shall  be  liable  for 
M  damag^.  Any  x>ne  disturbing  a  public  school  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10 
nor  more  tiian  $50. 

4.  Finances. 

There  shall  be  a  common-school  fund,  which  shall  consist  of  the  poll  tax  (which 
is  to  be  retained  in  the  counties  where  collected)  and  an  additional  sum  from  the 
general  fund  in  the  State  treasury,  which  together  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  common  schools  for  the  term  of  four  months  of  the  year.  The  fund  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  educable  children  in  each. 
Any  county  or  separate  school  district  may  levy  an  additional  sum  to  keep  the 
schools  open  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months. 

LOUISIANA. 
1.  Organization  of  System. 

State  board  of  edueation. — State  superintendent. — State  institute  conductor. — 
Parish  school  board  directors,  and  the  committee  for  appointing  teachers. — 
Parish  superintendent. — District  board  of  directors. — City  school  board. — City 

superintendent. 

State  board  of  edueation. — The  governor,  superintendent  of  education,  attorney- 
general,  and  six  members,  one  from  each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  shall  compose  the  State  board  of  education.  The  appointed  members 
shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  a  per  diem  for  actual  service  and 
their  traveling  expenses  equal  to  that  paid  members  of  the  legislature.  They  may 
require  reports  from  the  parish  supenntendent,  and  shall  appoint  for  each  parish, 
with  the  exception  of  Orleans,  a  board  of  school  directors.  The  board  shall  pre- 
pare rules  for  the  government  of  the  common  schools,  which  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  parish  superintendent  and  school  boards,  give  such  directions  as  it  may  deem 
proper  concerning  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  strictly  enforce  uniformity  of 
text-books. 

State  superintendent  ofjmblic  education. — There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  State  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  nold  his  office 
for  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000;  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  governor, 
with  advice  of  senate.  He  shall  be  provided  with  an  office  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  allowed  such  incidental  and  clerical  expenses  as  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  legislature.  His  duties  are  to  supervise  all  boards  of  education  and  all  State, 
common,  high,  or  normal  schools,  visit  the  parishes  at  least  once  a  year,  make  a 
biennial  report  ux>on  the  condition  and  progress  made  and  possible  improvemente 
to  be  made  in  the  common  schools,  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  school  funds 
and  their  distribution ,  the  amount  and  disburse  ment  of  local  taxes  and  other  sources 
of  revenue,  an  abstract  of  the  parish  and  city  superintendent's  reports,  and  all 
facts  of  interest  to  the  public  schools.  He  shall  have  printed  a  copy  of  his  report 
for  each  school  district,  300  copies  for  the  legislature  and  for  exchanges,  and  800 
copies  for  distribution.  He  shall  decide  all  controversies  among  school  officers  or 
teachers,  with  an  appeal  to  the  State  board. 

State  institute  conductor. — (See  Teachers,  Meetings.) 

Parish  school  board  and  the  committee  for  appointing  teachers. — The  State  board 
shall  appoint  a  board  of  school  directors,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  5  nor  more 
than  9  qualified  citizens  of  the  parish,  for  four  years.  The  parish  board  shall  electa 
superintendent,  and  may  appoint  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  for  each  ward  or 
Bchool  district,  report  all  deficiencies  in  the  schools  and  neglect  of  duty  by  officers 
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or  teachers,  visit  the  schools,  apportion  the  school  fand  amonK  the  districts,  deter- 
mine the  ntmiber  of  schools  to  be  opened,  the  location  of  tne  schoolhonses,  the 
nnmber  of  teachers  to  be  employed  and  their  salary,  and  in  gener^  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  board  holds  fonr  regnlar  meetings  during  the  year,  and  its  members 
receive  a  compensation  of  not  more  than  ^  per  diem,  provided  that  the  whole 
amonnt  expended  annnally  does  not  exceed  $100.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  they  may 
change  the  location  of  a  schoolhonse.  The  board  shall  report  to  the  auditor  semi- 
umnally,  showing  its  receipts  and  expenditures  by  items. 

The  president  of  the  board,  a  person  appointed  by  it,  and  the  parish  superin- 
tendent form  the  committee  tor  appointing  teachers. 

Paridi  superintendent. — The  parish  school  board  elect  a  parish  superintendent, 
who  shall  be  of  age  and  posseseea  of  moral  character  and  abiUly  to  mamwe  the  com- 
mon school  interests.  His  salary  shall  not  exceed  $200  per  annum.  HesnallylBitat 
least  once  each  school  in  the  parish,  and  whenever  his  services  are  quite  efScient  and 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  school  board  they  may  grant  him  his  traveling  expenses, 
not  to  exceed  $125  per  annum  and  his  en>en8es  to  the  convention  of  supenntend- 
ents.  He  is  a  meniber  of  the  committee  for  appointing  teachers.  He  shall  report 
from  the  assessor's  returns  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  by  race  and  sex  in  each  district.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
State  sup«rintendent,  showing  in  tables  an  aggregate  of  the  school  districts,  the 
districts  in  which  schools  were  taught,  and  the  length  of  time  taught,  the  highest, 
the  lowest,  and  the  average  number  of  children  at  school,  the  cost  of  tuition  of 
each  child  for  the  session  and  month,  number  of  private  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges  taught  in  the  parish,  and  the  length  of  session  of  the  same,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  male  and  female,  and  their  average  wages,  the  sum  raised  by 
local  tax  or  otherwise,  and  the  purpose  for  which  disbursed,  the  number,  increase, 
kind,  and  value  of  schoolhonses,  number  of  district  libraries  and  volumes  in  each, 
and  the  increase  during  the  year,  and  thesums  received  and  expended.  Failure  to 
comply  causes  him  to  lose  $^  of  his  annual  salary.  He  shall  be  at  his  office  at  the 
parish  seat  on  the  first  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

District  board  of  directors. — The  parish  board  of  directors  is  authorized  to 
appoint  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  for  each  ward  or  school  district  or  school  in  the 
parish.  Such  trustees  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  parish  boards  con- 
cerning the  scholastic  and  material  condition  of  tneir  charges. 

Citv  school  board  and  superintendent  {of  the  parish  of  Orleans) .  — All  the  public 
schools  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  ooard 
of  directors  of  20, 8  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  board,  and  13  by  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans,  who  shall  hold  for 
fonr  years,  one-fourth  to  retire  annually.  The  board  fixes  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
limits  the  expenditure  to  one-ninth  of  the  whole  amount  provided  for  the  schools, 
provides  rules  for  examining  teachers,  and  elects  them  from  those  passing  and 
&om  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  may  establish  night  and  normal  schools, 
appoint  a  superintendent,  and  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  common  council 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  superintendent  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500,  hold  office  on  good 
behavior  for  fonr  years,  is  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  who  have  elected  him 
to  assist  them  in  organizing  and  improving  the  city  system  of  schools. 

2.  TSACHEBS. 

Appointment,  qualifleations,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  president  of  the  parish  school 
board,  a  member  appointed  by  that  board,  and  the  parish  superintendent  shall 
constitute  a  conmiiUee  to  appoint  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  paridi 
and  fill  vacancies  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  no  i)ffl-son  may  be  employed  who  has 
not  obtained  a  license  for  the  year  in  which  the  school  is  to  be  taught,  of  a  grade 
sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  school  to  which  appointed.  The  exam- 
inations to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  candidates  are  under  the  control  of  the  parish 
■aperintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  two  persons  appointed  by  the  school  board  of 
the  parish,  all  of  whom  must  agree  before  a  certificate  may  be  issued.  The  com- 
petitors must  pay  a  fee  of  $1,  returnable,  and  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  good 
character.  To  obtain  a  third-grade  certificate  the  applicant  must  be  found  com- 
petent to  teach  spelling,  reading,  primary  mental  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  practical 
arithmetic  through  firactions  and  simple  interest,  elementanr  geography,  primary 
language  lessons,  and  laws  of  health.  To  obtain  a  second-grade  certificate  the 
applicant  must  be  found  competent  to  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition.  United  States  history,  elements  bt  natural  philosophy  and  of 
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physiology.  To  obtain  a  high  school  or  first-grade  certificate  the  applicant  mnst 
he  found  competent  to  teach  elocution,  spelling,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature, 
history,  botany,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants, 
algebra,  geography,  and  geometry,  and  such  other  studies  of  high  grade  as  local 
Ix^rds  may  deem  necessary.  A  special  certifcate  of  tliJB  grade  may  issue  on  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  study  or  studies  to  be  taught  in  any  special  academic 
department,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  special  appointment  in  a  department 
where  such  studies  may  be  taught.  Those  holding  the  diploma  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  C!ollege  shall  be  entitled  to  a  first-grade  certificate  good  for  f oor  years  and 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  State  board. 

All  certificates  granted  teachers  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  x>arish  of 
Orleans  shall  be  good  for  three  years,  and  upon  a  second  examination  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years  a  certificate  of  higher  grade  shall  be  given,  good  for  fire  years 
if  the  applicant  is  competent. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  keep  a  register  as  the  parish  superintend- 
ent may  require,  and  to  make  a  report  of  enrollment,  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and 
the  average  attendance,  the  books  used,  branches  taught,  number  of  pa^  pupils, 
if  any,  and  such  other  statistical  information  as  may  be  required.  For  failure  the 
parish  superintendent  shall  withhold  $2.  The  course  of  study  must  be  faithfully 
enforced  and  the  rules  and  regulations  obeyed,  and  failure  of  the  teacher  to  com- 
ply with  these  provisions  may,  on  complaint,  cause  his  or  her  removal.  The 
teacher  shall  have  the  i)ower  to  hold  every  pupil  accountable  in  school  for  disor- 
derly conduct  on  the  play  grounds  or  to  suspend  pupil.  The  teacher  most  attend 
State  and  county  institutes. 

Preliminary  training. — The  State  normal  school  shall  have  the  object  to  train 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana,  and  shall  be  open  to  white  persons  of 
either  sex  of  15  (women)  or  16  (men)  years  of  age,  of  moral  character  of  proficiency 
in  the  common-school  branches,  provided  they  give  assurance  in  writing  of  inten- 
tion to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  one  year  after  graduation.  Tuition  is  free. 
The  board  of  administrators  is  empowered  to  confer  diplomas  upon  the  graduates 
entitling  them  to  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate,  valid  for  four  years  in  any  town 
or  county,  subject  to  renewal  at  the  option  of  the  board;  in  addition,  the  diploma 
gives  precedence  if  the  board  so  order.  The  pariah  of  Orleans  may  establish  a 
normal  school. 

Meetings  and  State  institute  eonduetor. — ^The  parish  snperintendent  may  devote 
the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  during  the  time  the  conunm  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion in  the  parish  to  holding  institutes  tor  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  their 
calling.  Three  hours  constitute  a  legal  session.  Teachers  failing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  shall  forfeit  one  day's  pay,  unless  excused  or  living  10 
miles  away  from  place  of  meeting  or  having  to  cross  water,  and  a  parish  superin- 
tendent shall  forfeit  $5  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  regarding  them, 
unless  physically  unable  to  comply.  The  sni)erintendent  shall  apx>omt  one  of  the 
best-qualified  teachers  as  institute  manager,  who  shall  receive  ^.50.  The  school 
board  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  may  inaugurate  institutes  as  set  forth  above. 

State  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the  aggregate  for  twenty  weeks  at  such  places 
and  times  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  State  superintendent  and  the  president 
of  the  State  normal  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  respective  parish  superin- 
tendents. The  State  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  normal  school  shall 
select  a  State  institute  conductor,  who  shall  have  immediate  charge  of  the  State 
institutes,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  $1,000  per  annum,  payable  from  any 
funds  donated  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  or  appropriated  by 
the  general  assembly.  The  conductor  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  normal  school 
faculty,  performing  such  services  and  receiving  such  additional  compensation  as 
the  board  of  administrators  of  that  institution  may  determine. 

3.  Schools. 
Atteiuiaiux. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. 

Attendance.— 'White  and  colored  persons  are  taught  in  different  schools.  The 
school  age  is  0  to  18.  The  school  boards  may  assess  and  collect  $1  per  annum 
from  each  family  which  sends  a  child  to  the  common  schools,  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing fuel  and  other  things  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  branches  of  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  United  States  history,  laws  of  health  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  physical  education,  and  such  other 
branches  as  the  State  or  parish  school  board  may  require,  provided  th^  ele- 
mentary branches  may  be  taught  in  tho  French  kmgoage  in  tne  localities  vuere 
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tiut  UngnaKe  predominatas,  if  no  additional  expense  is  incurred.  The  parish 
ackool  board  snail  hare  anthority  to  establish  graded  schools  and  central  or  high 
Echools  Tinder  tbe  sanction  of  the  State  board,  provided  site  and  boildings  are  not 
pud  for  from,  the  school  fund,  bat  the  parish  of  Orleans  shall  not  require  the 
anction  of  the  State  board. 

Text-book*. — The  State  board  shaU  strlcti  j  enforce  a  nnif ormity  of  text-books 
and  ahiU  ad<^t  a  list,  which  shall  not  be  changed  for  four  years. 

4.  FiNAROB. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  speeiat). — The  school  fnnd  of  the  State  shall  consist  of 
the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  all  pnbUc  lands  heretofore  granted  br  the  United 
States  for  the  use  and  sopport  ot  tbe  pnblic  schools;  of  all  lands  ana  other  prop- 
erty which  may  hereafter  be  bequeathed  or  donated  to  the  State  or  g^enerally  for 
achodi  purpoees;  all  fonds  or  property  other  than  nnimproved  lands  bequeathed  or 
gnmted  to  tbe  State  not  designated  for  other  purposes,  tbe  proceeds  of  vacant 
estates.  The  legislature  may  (by  the  oonatitution )  also  appropriate,  in  whole  or  in 
piurt,  the  proceeds  ot  the  pnblic  lands  not  designated  for  any  other  purpose.  This 
fund  is  distributed  among  the  parishes  according  to  the  number  of  chUoren  G  to  18 
years  of  age. 

All  fines  imtxwed  by  the  sevwral  district  courts  for  violation  of  the  law  and  all 
forfeited  bonds  in  criminal  cases  (the  parish  of  Orleans  excepted)  are  applied  to 
the  support  c^  common  schools. 

Tajcation. — The  general  assembly  shall  levy  an  annual  poll  tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance trf  public  schools  on  every  male  person  of  21  yeara  or  more  which  shall 
never  be  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1.50,  which  belongs  to  tbe  parish  in  which 
collected.  There  shaU  be  a  State  school  tax  to  be  distributed  to  the  parishes  in 
proportion  to  the  children  « to  18  years  of  age,  which  is  iixed  annually  by  the  State 
^Oslatore.  The  police  jtirors  of  the  several  parishes  and  the  Ixtards  of  trustees, 
aldermen,  and  legal  repreaentatives  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  the  parish 
of  Orleans,  may  levy  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  their  respective 
parishes  not  less  than  1^  miUs  of  me  10  mills  tax  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation. Whenever  one-tenth  of  the  property  taxpayers  of  any  parish,  city,  or 
incMporated  mnnicipcJity  shall  petition  the  police  jury  or  municipal  authorities 
to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  public  buildings 
tbe  body  petiti<Mied  shall  order  a  special  election  to  authorize  the  levy. 

ARKANSAS. 

1.  Oboanization  of  thb  System. 

Sate  superintendent  of  public  instruetioft. — State  commissioners  of  the  school 
fund.— County  examiners. — District  school  directors. 

Stale  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — Every  two  years  there  shall  be 
elected  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instrnction  who  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence  ot  the  business  of  the  free  common  schools  of  the  State.  He  shall 
have  an  cAce  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  shall  keep  the  matter  that 
accumulates  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  where  he  shall  be  in  attendance  when  not 
necessarily  absent  on  business.  He  and  he  alone  shall  furnish  suitable  questions 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  pr^are  and  transmit  to  county  sci>erintendent8 
the  necessary  forms  and  registers,  supervise  the  school  funds  so  far  as  to  insure 
their  safety,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and  21  years  residing  in  the  State  on  the  Ist  day  of 
the  preceding  July;  the  numbw  of  such  persons  in  each  connty;  the  number  of 
each  sex;  the  number  of  white;  the  number  of  colored;  the  whole  number  of  such 
persons  that  attended  the  free  common  schools  of  tbe  State  during  the  year  ending 
the  30th  day  of  the  last  preceding  June,  and  the  number  in  each  connty  that 
attended  during  tbe  same  period;  the  number  of  whites  of  each  sex  that  attended, 
and  the  number  of  colored  of  each  sex  that  attended  the  said  schools;  the  number 
oi  common  schools  in  the  State;  the  number  of  pupils  that  studied  each  of  the 
branches  taught;  the  average  wages  paid  teachers  of  each  sex;  the  relative  average 
wages  paid  to  male  and  female  teachers,  respectively,  according  to  the  different 
grades  of  the  certificates;  the  number  of  scnoolhouses  erected  during  the  year, 
ti^  material  and  cost  thereof;  tbe  nwnber  previously  erected,  the  material  of 
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which  they  were  constructed,  their  condition  and  value;  the  number  with  their 
grounds  inclosed;  the  counties  in  which  teachers'  institutes  were  held,  and  the 
number  that  attended  the  institutes  in  each  county. 

He  shall  likewise  report  the  amount  of  permanent  school  fund  belonging  to  the 
State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  school  year,  and  the  amount  of  other  property  appor- 
tioned to  school  purposes;  the  nature,  kind,  and  amount  of  such  investinents  made 
of  the  same;  the  safety  and  permanency  of  such  investments;  the  amount  of  revenue 
accruing  from  the  school  funds;  the  income  received  from  the  per  capita  assess- 
ment of  each  county,  and  the  amount  derived  from  snch  assessments  in  aU  the 
counties  of  the  State;  the  income  derived  from  all  other  sources,  together  with 
the  amount  derived  from  each;  likewise,  in  what  sums,  for  what  purposes,  and  in 
what  manner  the  said  school  revenue  shall  have  been  expended  and  what  moneys 
of  various  Unds  are  in  the  various  county  treasuries  unexpended. 

He  shall  also  append  to  his  report  a  statistical  table,  compiled  from  the  mate- 
rials transmitted  to  his  office  by  school  officers,  with  proper  summaries,  averages, 
and  totals  given,  and  E^all  present  such  comparison  oi  results  and  such  an  exhibit 
of  his  administration  and  of  the  operation  of  the  common  free  schoo?  system, 
together  with  such  statements  of  the  true  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  as 
shall  distinctly  show  the  improvements  and  ptogresa  made  from  year  to  year  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction.  He  may  print  as  high  as  5,000  copies  of  his 
report. 

He  shall  apportion  the  school  fund  and  shall  from  time  to  time  issue  editions  of  the 
school  law,  shall  have  access  to  the  auditor's  books  and  papers,  may  grant  State 
certificates,  and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  text-books,  which  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
directors  and  teachers.-    A  vacancy  in  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor. 

State  commissioners  of  the  school  fund. — (See  Finances,  Funds.) 

County  examiner. — Tte  county  court  of  each  county  shall  at  the  first  term 
thereof,  after  each  general  election,  appoint  in  each  county  not  divided  into  two 
judicial  districts  one  county  examiner;  and  in  each  county  divided  into  two  judi- 
cial districts  may  appoint  one  county  examiner  for  each  district,  such  examiner  to 
be  of  high  moral  character  and  scholastic  attainments,  and  all  county  examiners 
shall  be  required,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices,  to  stand  the  same 
examination  as  is  required  of  the  teachers  who  receive  first-grade  licenses,  and  no 
one  shall  fill  the  offices  of  county  examiner  and  school  director  at  the  same  time. 

All  county  examiners  sh^i  be  paid  such  salary  each  year  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
county  judge.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  exanuner  to  examine  and  license  teach- 
ers of  common  schools.  He  shall  quarterly  hold  at  the  county  seat  a  public  exam- 
ination. He  shall  receive  the  reports  of  the  district  directors,  and  shall  annually, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  September,  prepare  in  tabular  form  an  abstract  of  the 
reports  made  to  him  by  the  directors  of  the  school  districts  embraced  within  his 
county,  showing  the  number  of  organized  districts  in  his  county  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  on  the  1st  day  of  July  preceding,  the  districts  that  have  made 
their  annual  reports,  the  number  of  persons  in  each  district  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years,  distinguishing  the  sex  and  also  the  color  of  said  persons,  the  number 
of  said  persons  that  attended  school  during  the  year,  the  average  number  of  males 
and  females  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  number  that  pursued  each  of  the  studies 
designated  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools;  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex 
employed  in  his  county,  the  average  wages  paid  per  month  to  teachers  of  each  eex, 
according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  the  whole  amount  paid  as  teachers' 
wages  in  bis  counly  >  the  number  of  pupils  that  studied  in  his  county,  andtheseveral 
branches  taught;  the  number  of  schoolhouses  erected  during  the  year  in  his  county, 
material  and  cost  of  same,  the  number  before  erected,  the  material  used  in  their 
construction,  their  condition,  and  value;  the  number  of  grounds  inclosed;  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  each  district,  and  for  what  purpose  raised;  the 
amounts  that  have  been  expended  and  for  what  purposes,  the  amount  of  revenue 
received  by  his  county  from  the  common-school  fund  and  received  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  from  each  of  all  other  sources;  for  what  purposes  and  in  what  sums 
the  said  revenues  were  expended,  and  what  amounts  unexpended  were  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  the  county  treasury;  and  shaU  report  also  the  number  of  deaf 
mutes,  blind,  and  insane  in  each  school  district  in  his  county  under  30  years  of 
age,  their  names  and  their  post-offices.  Failing  to  make  this  report  he  shall  forfeit 
|S5.  His  expenses  for  actual  and  unavoidable  exx)enses  of  his  office  to  the  sum  of 
^5  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  court. 

District  board  of  school  directors.— The  county  court  shall  have  power  to  di^ 
solve  any  school  district  when  i>etitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  concerned 
to  do  so.  No  school  district  shall  be  formed  having  fewer  than  85  persons  of  the 
scholastic  age. 

The  electors  of  every  school  district  shall,  when  lawfully  assembled  in  annual 
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ffistxict  school  meeting,  with  not  less  than  5  electors  present,  have  the  power,  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  meeting,  first,  to  choose  a  chairman;  second,  to 
adioom  from  time  to  time;  third,  to  appoint,  when  necessary,  in  the  absence  of 
the  directors  of  the  district,  a  clerk  pro  tempore;  fourth,  to  elect  a  director  for  the 
district  for  the  next  three  school  years  who  can  read  and  write;  fifth,  to  designate 
a  site  for  a  schoolhouse;  sixth,  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during  which  a 
school  ^aU  be  taught  more  than  three  months  in  the  year;  seventh,  to  determine 
what  amount  of  money  shall  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
trictsufficient,  with  the  public-school  revenues  apportioned  to  the  district,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  school  for  three  months,  or  for  any  greater  length  of  time  they 
may  decide  to  have  a  school  taughtduring  the  year:  Provided,  That  no  tax  for  pur- 
poses aforesaid  greater  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  tax- 
able proi)erty  of  the  district  shall  be  levied:  And  provided  further.  That  they  may, 
if  sufficient  revenue  can  not  be  raised  to  sustain  a  school  for  three  months  in  any 
one  year,  determine  by  ballot  that  no  school  shall  be  taught  during  such  year,  in 
which  c«se  the  revenue  belonging  to  such  district  shall  remain  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  such  school  district;  eighth,  to  repeal  and  modify  their  proceedings 
from  time  to  time. 

There  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  voters  in  each  school  district  a  director, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall 
have  been  elected  and  have  qualified;  Provided,  that  at  the  first  annual  school 
meeting  of  this  district  after  the  passage  of  this  act  three  school  directors  shall  be 
elected,  to  hold  office  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  Any  i)erson  who 
diall  have  been  elected  or  appointed  a  director  and  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
qualify  and  serve  as  such  shall  forfeit  to  his  district  the  sum  of  $10,  which  may 
be  recovered  by  action  against  him  at  the  instance  of  any  elector  in  the  district, 
and  which,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  by  the  officer 
before  -whom  the  action  was  maintained,  and  added,  by  the  treasurer,  to  the 
school  fund  revenues  appropriated  to  the  district.  Any  director  who  shall  neglect 
or  fail  to  perform  any  duties  of  his  office  shall  forfeit  to  his  district  the  sum  of  $26. 

The  directors  shall  have  charge  of  the  school  affairs  and  of  the  school  educa- 
tional interests  of  their  districts,  and  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  the  books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  district,  and  shall  carefully  preserve  the  same,  preventing  waste  and  damage, 
and  shall  purchase  or  lease,  in  the  corporate  name  or  the  district,  such  schoolhouse 
site  83  may  be  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  at  the  district  meeting; 
shall  hire,  purchase,  or  build  a  schoolhouse  with  funds  provided  by  the  district 
for  that  purpose;  and  may  sell  or  exchange  such  site  of  schoolhouse  when  so 
directed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  any  legal  meeting  of  the  district. 

They  shall  hire  teachers,  shall  adopt  text-books,  shall  visit  the  school  at  least 
once  each  term,  and  when  not  of  a  special  district  may  exxiend  annually  as  much 
as  ^5  for  maps,  charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  and  other  apx>aratus,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  8ux>erintendent. 

They  shall  procure  from  the  county  examiner  and  furnish  the  teacher  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term  a  register  for  his  school,  and  require  the  said  teacher 
to  report  in  the  said  register  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  number  of  days  of 
the  said  term,  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  date  on  which  each  entered  the 
school,  the  separate  days  on  which  each  attended,  the  whole  number  of  days  each 
attended,  the  studies  each  pursued,  the  total  number  of  days  all  pupils  attended, 
the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  number  of  visits  received  from  the  directors 
during  the  term. 

They  shall  submit  to  the  district,  at  the  annual  meeting,  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  the  district  for  that  year,  including  the  expenses  of  a  school  for  the 
tenn  of  three  months  for  the  next  year,  after  deducting  the  probable  amount  of 
school  moneys  to  be  apportioned  to  the  district  for  that  school  year,  and  shall  also 
submit  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  per  month  of  continuing  the  school  beyond  the 
term  of  three  months,  and  or  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
advancement  of  the  said  school. 

Cities  and  towns  may  organize  as  separate  school  districts,  with  a  board  of  six 
directors. 

3.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  qtudifications,  and  duties. — Meeting*. 

Appointment,  Qualifications,  and  duties. — Any  person  who  shall  teach  in  a  com- 
mon school  of  this  State  without  a  certificate  of  qualifications  and  a  license  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  service  any  compensation  from  revenues  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  except  his  license  expires  during  the  term  named  in 
the  written  contract  with  the  board  of  directors. 
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^  The  State  superintendent  shall  famish  suitable  qnestions  for  the  ezaminaticm 
of  teachers  to  the  county  examiner.  He  may  grant  State  certificates,  which  shall 
be  v^d  for  life,  to  any  person  in  the  State  who  shall  pass  a  thoiongh  examination 
in  all  those  branches  required  for  granting  county  certificates  and  also  in  algebra, 
geometry,  physicB,  rhetoric,  mental  philosophy,  history,  Latin,  the  (Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Arkansas,  natural  history,  and  theory  and  art  of 
teaching. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  snch  examiner  to  examine  and  license  teachers  of  common 
schools.  He  shall  hold  quarterly,  at  the  county  seat  of  each  county,  in  a  suitable 
room  to  be  provided  by  the  county  court,  a  public  examination  for  that  purpose, 
and  shall,  previous  to  holding  such  examination,  ^ve  at  least  twenty  days'  notice 
thereof  to  the  directors  of  each  school  district  within  the  county,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  file  the  original  notice  in  their  oflBce  and  post,  without  delay,  copies  of 
said  notice  in  three  or  more  of  the  meet  conspicuous  plttces  within  their  district 
Ho  shall  condnct  all  examinations  by  written  and  oral  questions  and  answers,  but 
shall  grant  no  certificates  of  qualification  except  in  accordance  with  the  proTisions 
of  law  respecting  teachers'  certificates. 

He  shall,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding  public  examinations, 
examine  in  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  mental  and'  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  modem  geography,  history  of- the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  if  convinced  that 
such  persons  are  of  good  moral  character  and  are  competent  to  teach  successfuUy 
the  foregoing  branches,  he  shall  give  such  persons  certificates  ranking  in  grade  to 
corresiwnd  with  the  relative  qualifications  of  the  applicants  according  to  the 
standard  adopted;  but  he  shall  not  license  any  person  to  teach  who  is  given  to  pro- 
fanity, drunkenness,  gambling,  licentiousness,  or  other  demoralizing  vices  or  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  nor  sh^  he  he  required  to 

give  private  examinations.  He  may  cite  to  reexanunation  any  person  holding  a 
cense  and  under  contract  to  teach  any  free  school  in  his  county,  and  on  being 
satisfied  by  reexamination  or  by  other  means  that  such  person  does  not  sustain  a 
good  moral  character  or  that  he  has  not  sufiBcient  learning  and  ability  to  render 
him  a  competent  teacher,  he  may,  for  these  and  other  adequate  causes,  revoke  the 
license  of  such  perscm,  and  in  case  of  such  revocation  he  shall  immediately  give 
notice  to  such  teacher  and  the  directors  and  thereby  terminate  the  contract 
between  said  parties,  but  the  wages  of  such  teacher  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  he 
shall  have  actually  taught  prior  to  the  day  on  which  he  received  notice  of  the 
revocation  of  his  license. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  now  prescribed  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  county  examiner  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  to  examine  all  persons  appljring  for  examination  and 
license  to  teach  in  such  schools  as  to  their  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  the  method 
of  designating  and  reading  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  this  State  by  ranges,  town- 
ships, and  sections  and  parts  of  sections,  as  surveyed,  platted,  and  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  no  such  applicant  shall  be  authorized 
or  licensed  to  teach  in  any  of  such  schools  unless  found  upon  snch  examination 
proficient  in  the  method  of  designating  and  reading  land  surveys,  as  in  this  act 
provided;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  and  speciaHy  imposed  upon  all  persons 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  to  teach  and  impart  the  instructiwi  j 
here  provided  for  whenever  practicable  to  do  so,  and  a  willrnl  neglect  or  failure 
to  discharge  the  duties  by  this  act  imposed  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the 
revocation  of  license  to  teach.  The  examiner  shall  issue  three  grades  of  certdfl- ' 
cates,  respectively,  certificates  of  the  first,  and  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third 
grades.  Certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  valid  in  the  county  for  which  they 
were  issued  for  two  years.  Those  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  valid  in  the  cornitv 
for  which  they  were  issued  for  one  year.  Those  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  vahd 
in  the  county  six  months.  But  he  shall  not  renew  any  certificate  or  grant  a 
license  without  an  examination  of  the  applicant  with  reference  thereto. 

Every  applicant  for  examination  shall  pay  §3,  which  shall  go  to  pay  or  toward 
laying  the  examiner's  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  county  judge.  . 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  his  school  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  and  indicated  by  the  blank  school  register  to  be  furnished  by  the  director 
at  the  commencement  of  his  school. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  teacher  to  attend  one  teachers'  institute, 
and  no  teacher,  when  attending  an  examination  for  license  or  one  institute,  shajj 
be  charged  for  loss  of  time  whUe  necessarily  absent  from  his  schpol  to  attend  such 
examination  or  institute. 

No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  the  last  month's  pay  for  any  school  taught  by 
him  until  he  shall  have  returned  to  the  directors  of  the  district  in  which  sncli 
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Khool  was  tang^t  the  daily  resister  famished  him,  with  all  statistical  work  which 
teacheis  are  by  lavr  reqnired  to  perform,  perfected  and  complete,  and  no  director 
shall  ottierwise  isane  an  order  for  Bnch  last  month's  pay. 

*■  Jfeetino*. — The  State  superintendent  shall  annually  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in 
each  jumcial  district  of  the  State.  [This  law  is  practically  nullified  by  the 
"comity  institute"  law  which  follows. J 

*'  The  State  superintendent  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  county 
normal  institates  for  the  white  teachers  of  Arkansas  for  such  white  persons  as 
desire  to  hecome  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  another  institute,  at  time  and 
place  set  by  him,  for  colored  persona. 

^  The  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  history  and  constitution  of  Arkansas,  and  such  pedagogical 
iostroction  aa  shall  fully  develop  the  teachers'  professional,  general,  moral,  and 
social  jtreparation  for  work  in  the  public  schools,  special  attention  being  given  to 
organization,  classification,  use  of  text-books,  etc.  The  session  of  these  institutes 
is  to  continue  twenty  days.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  law  into  effect 
$10,000  is  appropriated  for  the  years  189S  and  1896. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendarux. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books.— Buiidings. 

Attendance. — The  district  board  shall  make  provision  for  establishing  separate 
schools  for  the  white  children  and  the  colored  children  of  school  age  and  shall 
adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  may  judge  expedient  for  carrying  the  free- 
school  system  into  uniform  operation  tmrongbout  the  State  and  providing  as 
nearly  as  possible  for  the  education  of  every  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year.  In  Bjiecial  districts  schools  shall  be  kept  open  at  least 
three  but  not  more  than  ten  months. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  board  of  directors  in  special  districts  may  estab- 
lish primal^,  graded,  or  high  schools  and  employ  a  superintendent.  [Reference 
is  made  to  the  studies  in  which  teachers  are  required  to  be  examined  or  the  text- 
books used  as  indicating  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools.] 

Text-books. — The  State  superintendent  shall  prepare,  foi  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  a  list  of  text-books  on  orthography,  reading  in  English, 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  penmanship,  English  grammar,  modem  geography, 
and  history  of  the  United  States  as  are  best  adaptea  to  the  wants  of  the  learner 
and  as  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  most  philosophical  methods  of 
teaching  those  branches,  and  shall  recommend  the  said  text-books  to  teachers  and 
to  directors  throughout  the  State. 

The  directors  of  each  school  district  in  this  State  shall  adopt  and  cause  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  in  their  re8i)ective  districts,  one  series  of  text-books  in 
each  branch  or  science  taught  on  the  public  schools  of  their  resjiective  districts, 
and  no  change  in  these  books  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  three  years  unless  it 
be  by  a  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  desiring  the  change. 

BuildtTtgs. — The  directore  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  district  schoolprop- 
erty  and  diall  acquire  or  sell  property  when  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors, 
in  districts  not  organized  under  the  law  establishing  special  districts. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully  destroy  or  injure  any  building  used  as  a  school- 
house  or  for  other  educational  purposes,  or  any  furniture,  fixtures,  or  apparatus 
thereto  belonging,  or  who  shall  deface,  mar,  or  disfigure  any  such  building,  furni- 
ture, or  fixtures,  by  writing,  cutting,  painting,  or  posting  thereon  any  likeness, 
figure,  words,  or  device  witnont  the  consent  of  the  teacher  or  other  person  having 
control  of  such  house,  furniture,  or  fixtures  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  double  the  value 
of  any  such  building,  furniture,  fixtures,  or  apparatus  so  destroyed,  and  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  offense  for  writing, 
painting,  cutting,  or  pasting  in  any  such  building,  furniture,  or  fixtures  any  such 
words,  figures,  likeness,  or  device,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  jniisdiction,  and  this  punishment  is  not  in  lieu  of  that  provided  by  the 
statutes  for  such  offenses. 

4.  Finance. 

Funds  (pennanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funda  (permanent  or  special).— The  proceeds  of  all  lands  tha^  have  been  or  here- 
after may  oe  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
{iriated  by  the  United  States  or  this  State;  also  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and 
other  pr<^ierty  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  edacation;  also  the  net 
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proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  ma^  accrue  to 
this  State  by  escheat,  or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or 
distributive  shares  of  estates  of  deceased  persons;  also  any  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  mav  be  hereafter  paid  over  to  the  State 
(Congress  consenting) ;  also  10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  State 
lands;  also  all  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  tenure  of  the  grant, 
gift,  or  devise,  diall  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  pnbbc  fund 
that  shall  be  designated  as  the  "common  school  fund"  of  the  State,  and  which 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  except  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  or  lease  of  the  sixteenth  section,  the  principal  of  which  shall  never  be  appor- 
tioned or  used. 

The  annual  income  from  said  fund,  together  with  $1  per  capita  annually  assessed 
on  every  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  law  for  snch  purpose,  shall 
be  faithfully  appropriated  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for 
this  State,  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  The  State 
auditor  shall,  on  requisition  from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
draw  warrants  on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  to  the  several  county  treasurers 
of  the  school  revenues  due  their  resi)ective  counties 

The  management  of  the  common-school  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  and 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Taxation.— The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  by  taxes,  which  shall  never  exceed  in  any  one  year  2  mills  on 
the  dollar  on  taxable  property,  and  a  per  capita  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant 
of  the  State  over  21,  provided  it  may  authorize  school  districts  to  levy  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  for  school  expenses.  [See  District 
board  of  directors  under  Organization  of  system.] 

TEXAS. 

1.   OEaANIZATION  OF  THK  SYSTEM. 

State  board  of  education. — State  superintendent. — State  board  of  examinerg. — 
County  superintendent. — County  boai^  of  examiners. — School  district  commit- 
tee.— City  board  of  examiners. 

State  board  of  education. — The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  comptroller 
shall  constitute  a  State  board  of  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall 
be  secretary.  The  board  shall  make  an  apportionment  of  the  available  school 
fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  the  cities  and  towns  haying  sepa- 
rate school  organizations,  according  to  the  i)opulation  of  each. 

State  board  of  examiners. — The  State  superintendent  may  apiwint  a  State  board 
of  examiners,  consistingof  three  or  more  competent  teachers,  to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  at  each  gen- 
eral election  for  State  and  county  ofScers  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and  receive  a  salary  of  ^,500,  and  may 
employ  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  State  board.  He  shall 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  school  law  and  a  genertd  superintend^ 
ency  of  the  business  relating  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  shall  hear  all 
appeals,  prescribe  and  furnish  suitable  forms  for  records  and  reports,  issue  circa-, 
lars  of  Instruction  to  school  officers,  and  examine  and  approve  all  accounts  of  what- 
soever kind  against  the  school  fund. 

County  board  of  examiners.— There  shall  be  a  county  board  of  examiners  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  county  sui)erintendent,  or  by  the  county  judge  if 
there  be  no  superintendent,  each  of  whom  must  hold  a  first  or  higher  grade  certif- 
icate of  the  county.    They  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  county  superintendent. 

County  superintendent. — The  commissioners'  court  of  any  county  may  provide 
for  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  hold  for 
two  years,  be  a  person  of  educational  attainments,  good  moral  character  and 
executive  ability,  a  qualified  voter  of  said  county,  and  the  holder  of  a  first-grade 
teacher's  certificate.  He  shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  education,  shall  confer  with  teachers,  deliver  lectures,  hold 
institutes,  approve  all  vouchers  drawn  against  the  school  fund,  examine  contracts 
made  by  trustees  with  teachers  and,  if  proper,  approve  them,  distribute  blank 
books  and  forms,  and  appoint  the  county  hoard  of  examiners.   In  coiinti^  having 
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1  school  ijoptilatioji  of  2,000  and  not  exceeding  8,000,  the  conn<y  superintendent 
iball  receive  $800  per  annam,  in  cotinties  of  8,000  to  4,000  he  shall  receive  $900,  in 
counties  of  4,000  to  5,000  he  shall  receive  $1,000,  in  counties  of  5,000  or  more  he 
dull  receive  $1,200.  In  counties  having  no  county  superintendent  the  county 
judge  shall  act. 

District  school  trustees. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners'  court  to 
sibdivide  tlieir  county  into  school  districts  as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  cbildren  at  the  school  or  schools  to  be  established  therein.  The  voters 
of  the  district  shall  elect  three  trustees  for  said  districts,  one  to  retire  annually. 
They  shall  determine  the  number  of  schools  and  their  location,  and  when  they 
diall  be  opened  and  when  closed,  contract  with  teachers,  and  manage  and  snper- 
Tise  the  schools.  They  shall  approve  all  teachers'  vouchers  and  all  other  claims 
against  the  school  fund  of  their  district,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  admit  pupils 
orer  and  under  scholastic  age.  They  shall  take  the  district  census,  and  for  each 
name  taken  shall  he  paid  6  cents. 

When  a  to-wn  or  village  contains  more  than  200  and  fewer  than  10,000  it  may 
vote  to  incorporate  itself,  as  a  town  or  village,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  towns  and  villages,  provided  that  the  incorporated  terri- 
tory shall  not  exceed  a  territory  of  16  square  miles.  For  such  incorporated  places 
there  shall  he  elected  five  trustees  for  the  period  for  which  the  other  municipal 
officers  are  chosen,  and  shall  in  general  be  vested  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  maintaining  of  free  schools,  including 
the  powers  of  taxation  as  vested  in  the  council  or  board  of  aldermen  of  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  towns. 

The  cities  and  towns  inthe  State  are  authorized  to  assume  exclusive  control  of 
all  the  public  schools  within  their  limits  and  to  govern  them  in  any  way  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws,  to  elect  or  the  council  to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  of  six 
to  hold  for  four  years,  three  to  retire  biennially.  No  compensation  is  allowed 
them. 

City  boards  of  examiners.— CilAea  and  towns  of  500  inhabitants  of  school  age, 
which  are  independent  districts  having  a  superintendent,  may  have  a  board  of 
examiners. 

2.  Teachbbs. 
AppoitUment,  qualifications,  and  duties.— Preliminary  training.— Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — ^Any  teacher  desiring  to  teach  in  any 
city,  town,  or  district  in  the  State  shall,  before  contracting  vnth  any  board  of 
trustees  or  school  board,  exhibit  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  anyone  who  teaches 
in  any  public  school  of  this  State  without  a  valid  certificate  shall  not  be  paid  from 
the  free-school  funds,  and  forgery  of  a  certificate  shall  be  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  years. 
Applicants  for  examination  must  apply  to  the  county  superintendent,  stating  class 
of  certificate  desired,  and  by  him  is  sent  to  the  board  of  county  examiners,  the 
sp^icant  having  been  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent  and  having  depos- 
ited |8  as  an  examination  fee.    'The  applicant  must  speak  the  English  language 
fluently,  and  be  of  good  moral  character.    Certificates  granted  are  of  three  kinds, 
as  follows:  A  county  certificate  valid  only  within  the  county;  a  city  certificate  valid 
only  within  the  city;  a  State  certificate  to  be  valid  anywhere  within  the  State. 
Connty  certificates  shall  be  of  four  classes,  as  follows:  First,  second,  third  grades, 
and  {termanent,  and  are  issued  by  the  county  superintendents  on  recommendation 
of  the  county  board  of  examiners,  which  shall  hold  an  examination  during  every 
month  except  January,  March,  May,  and  July.    The  questions  are  furnished  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed  by  him  and 
the  county^  superintendent.    An  applicant  for  a  third-grade  certificate  shall  be 
examined  in  spelling,  writing,  aritmnetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  Texas 
history,  elementary  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  the  laws  of  healtn  with  special 
reference  to  narcotics,  and  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  must, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate,  make  an  average  of  not  less  than  70  nor  less  than 
SO  on  any  grade.    Aa  applicant  for  second-grade  certificate  shall  be  examined  on 
the  five  mentioned  subjects,  and  in  addition  United  States  history,  elementary 
principles  of  civil  government,  English  composition,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
physic^  geography.    The  second-grade  certificate  is  good  for  two  years,  and  the 
applicant  must  make  75  on  all  ana  not  less  than  50  on  any  one  subject,  but  if  he 
l^ce  85  instead  of  75  the  certificate  is  good  for  four  years.    An  applicant  for  the 
first-grade  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  second 
gnde,  and  in  addition  in  physics,  algebra,  elemento  of  geometry,  the  Constitutions 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Texas,  and  in  the  elements  of  mental  and 
moral  science,  and  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  intoxicants  npon  the  hnman 
system.  The  certificate  is  valid  for  four  years  (if  continnoias) ,  and  to  obtain  it  the 
applicant  mnst  make  an  average  of  not  less  than  85  in  general  and  50  in  any 
particular  subject,  but  is  valid  for  two  years  if  only  75  instead  of  85  is  obtained. 
An  appUcant  for  a  permanent  certificate  shall  be  examined  on  the  sabjects  required 
for  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  in  addition  the  history  of  education,  psychology, 
EngUsh  and  American  literature,  chemistry,  solid  geometry,  plane  tn^cnometry, 
and  elementary  doubLe-entry  bookkeeping.  The  general  average  re^quired  to  pass 
for  a  permanent  certificate  is  85  and  nc^  less  than  60  in  any  subject.  The  certificate 
lapses  if  the  boldra:  vrithdraws  three  continuous  years  from  teaching.  A  local 
permanent  certificate  may  be  given  to  meritorious  teachers  of  five  yean  of  con- 
tinuous work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  of  the  g;rade  held  at  the  time. 
On  application  of  a  candidate  for  a  first  or  second  grade  or  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate flie  county  sujierintendent  shall  forward  the  papers  to  the  State  superintendent, 
who  will  lay  them  before  the  State  board  <rf  examiners,  together  with  the  fee  of  $1 
furnished  by  the  candidate,  and  if  they  find  the  papers  rightly  ^aded  they  shall 
recommend  that  the  candidate  be  given  a  new  certificate  in  Ilea  oi  his  county 
certificate,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  teach  in  any  county. 

City  boards  c^  examiners  nmy  issue  certificates  of  two  kinds,  a  temporary  and 
a  perman^it  certificate,  and  of  three  classes  for  each  kind:  Primary  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, intermediate  teacher's  certificate,  and  high-school  teacher's  certificate.  A 
temporary  certificate  is  good  for  fonr  <mp  fewer  years,  and  a  permanent  cwtificate 
durmg  good  behavior.    The  force  of  the  normal-school  certiflca^  is  given  below. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  use  the  English  language  exclusively  in 
the  free  public  schools,  though  any  other  lan^na^  may  be  taught  as  a  branch  ot 
study;  to  attend  summer  normals  and  county  institutes  as  far  as  possible;  to  ke^ 
daily  registers  in  which  the  names,  ages,  and  studies  of  t^  pupils  and  their  attend- 
ance shall  be  recorded,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
superin trident;  to  make  mcmthly  reporte  npon  such  subjects  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  State  a:  county  superintendent,  which  are  to  be  approved  by  the  tmstees. 
They  shall  also  make  such  reports  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  may  he  prescribed  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  until  made  their  last  month's  salary  shall  not  be 
paid. 

Preliminary  training. — ^Normal  instruction  for  white  persons  shall  be  given  in 
the  Sam  Houston  and  fear  colored  persons  in  the  Prain»  View  JSonnai  School. 
The  white  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education  ofEers  two 
scholarships  for  every  senatcsrial  district  to  i>ersons  16  or  over  who  sign  a  written 
statement  that  it  is  their  intention  to  U»cb.  at  least  one  year  af  t»  leaving  the 
school;  the  normal  school  for  colored  persons  16  or  over,  one  from  each  sen- 
atorial district  and  three  at  large.  The  school  is  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 
University  diplomas  given  by  the  University  of  Texas  to  students  completing  the 
degree  course*  in  pedagog^or  some  other  course  shall  nave  the  force  of  pmna- 
nent  State  oertificates.  Those  showing  completicm  of  ilie  special  profesaonsl 
course  shall  have  ^e  force  of  fir^grade  State  certificates;  those  showing  comple- 
tion of  the  coarse  in  elementary  pedagogy  shall  have  the  fcnxe  oi  State  certificates 
of  the  first  grade  for  a  pwiod  of  two  years.  Any  te«cher  of  three  years'  standing 
in  Texas  who  is  a  decree  man  of  a  nmversity  or  college  of  standing  may  receive  a 
permanent  State  cerfificate.  Those  bidding  a  diploma  from  a  Texas  State  normal 
school,  or  from  the  Peabody  Normal  School,  or  tne  North  Texas  CoU^;e,  or  Coro- 
nal Institute  may  teach  in  the  public  schoola  as  being  gntitVI  tx>  a  permanent 
State  certificate  without  examination. 

Normal  irutittttesand  meetings. — The  State  sinKrintendent  shall  prescribe  regn- 
lations  for  holding  sommer  normal  institutes  and  prescribe  rules  for  granting  sum- 
mer normal  certificates,  whichshaD  be  State  certificates,  good  for  four  years.  TM 
county  saperintendent  shall  organize  and  hold,  with  snch  assistance  as  may  M 
necessary,  at  least  three  or  more  institutes  of  two  days  each  during  the  year,  and 
failure  to  ccmform  to  this  will  cause  his  removal.  It  is  the  duty  of  aQ  tochers  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  State  to  attend  the  summer  normals  ai^  comity  insbtotes 
as  far  as  possible. 

3.  SCHOOI*. 

Attendance.— Character  of  instruction.— Buildings. 

Attendanee.— The  children  of  the  white  and  colored  races  shall  be  taught  m 
separate  schools,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  school  consisting  of  partly  white  ano 
piurtly  of  colored  or  mixed  blood  receive  any  aid  from  the  public-school  fund.   AU 
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diitdren  over  8  years  of  age  and  under  17,  at  the  beginning  of  any  scholastic  year, 
ihaQ  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  publus-school  fund  for  that  year  for  the  period 
of  six  months  at  least. 

Ckcuracter  of  instruction. — There  shall  be  taught  in  the  pnblic  schools  orthogra- 
phy, reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modem 
geography,  composition,  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  other  branches  as  may  be 
agreed  on  by  the  tmstees  or  directed  by  the  State  superintendent. 

Buildings. — When  a  school  district  has  no  schoolhouse  or  an  insufiBcient  num- 
ber, or  those  it  has  are  in  need  of  repairs  or  furniture,  the  trustees  may  contract 
f(x  the  building,  repairing,  or  furnishing  required,  and  may  use  not  more  that  25 
per  cent  annnadly  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  for  a  period  of  five  years,  pro- 
vided that  in  case  a  house  is  to  be  erected  the  citizens  must  furnish  in  labor  or 
means  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  school  fund  to  be  so  used,  and  a  suit- 
able piece  of  land  shall  be  donated  as  a  site.  But  if  the  people  of  the  district  tax 
Uiemselves  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building  required,  the  tax  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  buUoing,  and  so  much  of  the  available  school  fund  of  any  year,  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent,  as  the  county  superintendent  may  deem  expedient,  may  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  school  property.  The  trustees  may  rent  or  lease  a 
Boitable  building. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  {permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  {permanent  and  ^>eciai). — All  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore 
set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  pnblic  schools,  all  the  alternate 
sections  of  lands  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants  heretofore  made,  or  that  here- 
after may  be  made,  to  railroads  or  other  corporations  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
<Hie-ba]f  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  and  all  sums  of  money  that  may  come 
to  the  State  from  the  sale  of  any  i>ortion  of  the  same,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual 

gnblic-echool  fond.  The  interest  arising  from  the  fund  and  the  taxes  [State] 
erein  authorized  shall  be  the  available  school  fund,  to  which  the  legislature  may 
add  not  exceeding  1  per  cent  annually  of  the  total  value  of  the  permanent  school 
fund.  The  available  school  fund  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties 
according  to  the  scholastic  peculation. 

Taxation. — One-fourth  of  the  revenue  derived  from  ttie  State  occupation  taxes 
and  a  vcSl  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant  21  to  60  years  of  age  shall  be  set  apart 
annually  for  the  benefit  of  pabUc  tree  schools,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  an  annual  ad  valorem  State  tax  of  such  an  amount,  not  to 
exceed  20  cents  on  the  $100,  as  with  the  available  school  fund  income  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  and  support  the  pnblic  free  schools  for  a  period  not  less  than  six 
months  in  each  year;  and  the  legislature  may  authorize  the  school  districts  to  raise 
an  additional  ad  valorem  tax,  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  such  districts,  for 
the  further  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
tiierein,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  taxpayers  shall  vote  such  tax,  not  to 
exceed  in  any  one  year  20  cents  on  the  $100;  but  this  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
incorporatea  cities  or  towns  constituting  separate  or  independent  school  districts, 

OHIO. 

1.  Oroanization  of  the  System. 

Btaft  commissioner. — State  board  of  examiners.— State  text-book  board.— County 
board  of  examiners. — Board  of  education. — City  and  village  examiners. — City 
superintendent. — Trvuint  officer. 

State  commissioner  of  common  schools. — There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general 
election  for  State  officers  a  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  who  shall 
hold  (rffice  for  three  years,  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  governor.  He  shall  give 
bond  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  and  shall  keep  official 
books  and  papers  at  his  office  at  the  capital,  where  he  shall  be  in  attendance  not 
fewer  than  ten  months,  except  when  absent  on  public  business.  He  shall  visit 
annually  each  judicial  districtof  the  State,  superintending  and  encouraging teach- 
CTs'  institutes,  conferring  with  boards  of  education  or  other  school  officers,  coun- 
seling teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering  lectures  on  topics  calculated  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  popular  education ;  shall  secure  the  safety  and  properappli- 
cstiun  of  State  educ^tionu  funds,  and  may  require  all  persons  having  charge  of 
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the  same  to  account  to  him;  shall  prescribe  stiitable  forms  and  regulations  for  mak- 
ing ail  reports  and  conducting  all  necessary  proceedings  under  the  school  laws, 
and  shall  transmit  them  to  the  local  officers  with  instrnctions;  shall  prepare  as 
many  copies  of  the  school  laws  as  are  necessary  and  distribute  them;  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly,  or  when  that  body  is  not  in  session  to 
the  governor;  send  a  copy  to  the  legislature  when  it  convenes.  In  his  report  he 
shall  give  the  condition  and  amount  of  all  funds  and  property  appropriated  to 
education,  the  number  of  common  schools,  the  number,  by  sex,  attending  them, 
and  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of  private  and  select  schools  in  the  State,  and 
their  attendance,  by  sex,  and  the  branches  taught.  He  shall  also  ^ve  the  number 
of  teachers'  institutes,  the  attendance  thereat  and  the  number  of  instructors,  and 
the  amount  paid  to  each,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  schools  and  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  of  every  description,  plans  for  the  management  and  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  of  importance.  He 
shall  annually  require  of  the  president,  manager,  or  principal  of  every  seminary, 
academy,  and  private  school  a  report  of  such  facts,  arranged  on  such  form  as  he 
shall  furnish. 

State  board  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  examinerSj  which  shall 
consist  of  five  competent  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  commissioner  for  five  years,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the 
same  political  party,  one  member  to  retire  annually.  Each  member  shall  receive 
$5  per  diem  of  actual  service  and  6  cents  mileage  each  way  from  his  residence 
and  back. 

State  text-book  board. — (See  Schools,  Text- books.) 

County  boards  of  examiners. — There  shall  be  a  county  board  of  examiners,  to 
consist  of  three  competent  persons,  to  be  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  protate 
judge.  Two  members  shall  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  teachers,  and 
shall  be  or  shall  have  been  within  five  years  actual  teachers  in  properly  recognized 
schools.  They  shall  all  be  residents  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  shall  not  be  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  school  for  the  special  educa- 
tion or  training  of  persons  for  teachers,  or  any  other  private  school,  or  be  employed 
as  instructor  in  any  institute  in  his  own  county;  and  violation  of  these  provisions 
vacates  the  office  held  by  the  offender.  A  clerk  shall  be  apixiinted  from  the  mem- 
bers, who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  certificates  issued,  and 
report  to  the  State  commissioner  annually.  Each  board  shall  fix  upon  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  meetings  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates. 

Board  of  education. — The  State  is  divided  into  school  districts,  to  be  styled, 
respectively,  city  districts  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  of  the  second  grade  of 
first  class,  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  city  districts  of  the  second  class,  village 
districts,  special  districts,  and  township  districts.  Each  city  having  a  population 
of  250,000  or  more,  including  the  territory  annexed  to  it  for  school  purposes  and 
excluding  that  detached  from  it  for  school  purposes,  shall  constitute  a  city  dis- 
trict of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class;  each  city  having  a  population  of  150,000 
to  250,000  shall  constitote  a  city  district  of  tho  second  grade  of  the  first  class,  and 
each  city  having  a  population  of  10,000  to  150,000  shall  constitute  a  city  district 
of  the  first  class;  each  city  of  the  second  class  having  a  population  of  fewer  than 
10,000  shall  constitute  a  school  district  to  be  styled  a  city  district  of  the  second 
class;  each  village  shall  constitute  a  school  district  to  be  styled  a  village  district; 
each  organized  township,  exclusive  of  any  of  its  territory  included  in  a  city,  vil- 
lage,_or  special  district,  shall  constitute  a  school  district  to  be  styled  a  township 
district.    All  other  legally  constituted  districts  shall  be  styled  special  districts. 

In  city  districts  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class  the  board  of  education  shall 
consist  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  who  shall  be  an  elector  and  shall  hold  for 
two  years.  But  the  members  of  such  board  shall  not  as  individuals  or  as  local 
committees  exercise  supervisory  authority  over  the  schools  in  the  several  wards  or 
districts,  or  have  the  selection  or  nomination  of  teachers.  The  board  shall  hold 
regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks. 

Boards  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  second  grade  of  the  first-class  shall 
consist  of  a  school  council  of  7  and  a  school  director,  and  shall  organize  by  elect- 
ing one  of  its  members  president  and  a  nonmember  clerk,  whose  salary  shall  not 
exceed  $3,000  per  annum.  The  members  shall  be  elected  biennially,  one  group 
retiring  annually.  The  council  has  legislative  power  and  authority  in  regard  to 
school  affairs  within  its  district,  but  no  resolution  levying  a  tax  shall  be  adopted 
unless  the  resolution,  together  with  the  estimates  on  which  the  same  is  based,  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  in  the  city 
coextensive  with  or  partly  lying  in  the  district.  Every  resolution  involving  an 
expenditure  of  money  or  the  approval  of  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  or 
the  purchase,  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  property,  or  levying  any  tax,  or  for  the 
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diange  or  adoption  of  any  text-book,  shall  before  it  takes  effect  be  presented,  duly 
certified  'bjr  the  clerk  to  the  school  director,  who  shall  sign  it  or  return  it  to  the 
coimcil  at  its  next  meeting,  and  on  his  failure  to  return  it  as  above  directed  the 
measure  shall  'become  a  law;  but  he  may  approve  or  disapprove  any  part  of  a  reso- 
lution appropriating  money  if  the  item  has  no  bearing  or  connection  with  any  other 
part  of  suchresolntion,  ana  the  council  may  override  his  objections  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  appointment  or  all  necessary 
teachers  and  employees,  to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  nx  their  compensation. 

In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  and  in  village  districts  the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  consist  of  6  members,  except  in  districts  organized  under  a  law  pro- 
viding for  only  3  members,  unless  such  districts  elect  to  have  0  members:  but  the 
electors  of  any  city  district  of  the  second  class  may  vote  that  the  board  shall  con- 
girt  of  as  many  members  as  the  city  has  wards,  m  which  case  a  member  shall 
biennially  be  elected  in  each  ward.  In  other  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the 
members  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  2  members  to  retire  annually  if 
comporsed  of  6,  1  member  to  retire  annually  if  composed  of  3  members. 

In  village  districts  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
cX.  three  years,  1  to  retire  annually,  but  the  district  may  vote  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership to  6,  when  2  shall  retire  annually. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  township  district  divided  into  subdistricts  shall 
CMisist  of  the  township  clerk  and  one  director  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  each  snbdistrict,  the  township  clerk  being  ex  o£Scio  clerk  of  the  board,  but 
having  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  directors  thus  elected  shall  bo  divided 
into  uree  classes,  one  class  to  retire  annually.  The  board  shall  hold  regular 
sessions  on  the  third  Monday  of  April,  June,  August,  October,  December,  and 
February,  and  may  hold  special  meetings.  The  board  may  at  any  regular  session 
increase  or  diminish  the  number  or  change  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts,  but  no 
Bubdistrict  shall  contain  fewer  than  60  resident  scholars,  except  where  the  board 
deems  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  number. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  special  district  shall  consist  of  3  resident  mem- 
bers having  the  qualifications  of  electors,  but  the  electors  may  vote  that  the  mem- 
bership be  increaised  to  6,  one-third  of  the  board  to  retire  annually. 

When  the  better  accoiomodation  of  scholars  makes  it  desirable  to  form  a  sub- 
district  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  townships,  the  boards  of  education  of 
the  townships  interested  may  by  mutual  agreement  at  a  ioint  meeting,  or  by 
tnree  special  commissioners,  establish  the  same,  the  school  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  education  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

The  boards  of  education  of  all  districts  are  bodies  poUtic  and  corporate,  but  when 
a  board  of  education  decides  to  dispose  of  any  property  held  by  it  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  exceeding  $800  in  value,  it  shall  sell  the  same  at  auction  after  thirty 
days  or  more  notice  by  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  and  placard.  All  property 
vested  in  any  board  of  education  shall  be  exempt  from  tax,  sale  on  execution,  or 
other  <riTnfla.r  writ.  Each  board  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  of  its  members 
president,  and,  excepting  township  boards,  by  choosing  also  a  clerk,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  memt«r.  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  tiie  board.  A  majority  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  board  shall  make  such 
rules  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for  its  own  government  and  of  its  appointees  and 
the  pupils,  and  shall  make  and  enforce  rules  for  the  vaccination  of  those  attending 
school. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county  auditor 
containing  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  exx>enditure8  of  the  board,  the  number 
of  schools  sustained,  the  length  of  time  such  schools  were  sustained,  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils,  the  average  monthly  enrollment,  the  average  daily  attendance, 
the  number  of  teachgrs  employed  and  their  salaries,  the  number  of  schoolhouses 
and  schoolrooms,  and  such  other  items  as  the  commissioners  of  common  schools 
m^  require. 

City  and  viUage  examinem. — There  shall  be  a  board  of  examiners  of  8  or  C  per- 
sons for  each  city  district  of  the  first  class,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  district.  Two  of  the  persons  appointed  shall  have  at  least  two  years' 
practical  experience  in  teaching  and  shall  otherwise  be  competent  for  the  position 
and  residents  of  the  district  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

atjf  guperintendents.—EBLch  board  of  education  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  or  the  public  schools  of  the  district  with  full  power  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  a  superintendent  of  build- 
ings, whose  salaries  may  be  increased,  but  shall  not  be  diminished,  during  the  term 
for  which  the  appointment  is  made. 
TruatU  offiioer, — (See  Schools,  attendance.) 
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2.  Teachers. 
Appointments,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — ^No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  a  common  school  who  has  not  obtained  from  a  board  of  examiners  hav- 
ing competent  jurisdiction  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  stating  that  the 
holder  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
if  required  to  teach  other  branches  that  the  requisite  qualifications  are  possessed, 
but  persons  who  desire  or  are  expected  to  teach  only  special  studies,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  German  or  French,  or  any  one  of  them, 
or  the  primary  department  in  anv  graded  school,  may  be  examined  in  regard  to  such 
study  or  studies,  or  their  speciiu  qnalifications  to  teach  in  a  primary  department 
only.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  and  the  State  commissioner 
shall  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for  each  examination  to  be  used  in  each  county 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  which  are  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a 
majority  of  the  examining  board  on  the  day  and  hour  of  examination. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  may  issne  three  grades  of  life  certificates  to  snch 
as  are  found  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship  and  who  exhibit  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  professional  experience  and  ability.  The  cer- 
tificates shall  be  for  different  grades  of  schools,  according  to  branches  tanght,  and 
shall  be  valid  in  schools  specified  therein.  Each  applicant  for  a  certificate  shall  pay 
to  the  board  of  examiners  a  fee  of  $5.  The  board  of  county  examiners  may  grant 
certificates  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  valid  in  the  county  wherein  they  are 
issued,  except  in  city  and  village  districts  that  have  boards  of  examiners.  The 
examiners  may  grant  certificates  for  five  years  to  such  applicants  as  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  qualifications  have  been  for  three  years  nert  preceding  their  appli- 
cation engaged  in  teaching,  twelve  months  of  which  experience  shall  have  been  in 
one  place,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  renewable  uixm  the  same  conditions  bnt 
without  examination,  at  the  direction  of  the  examining  board.  Each  board  of  edn- 
cation  shall  have  full  jxjwer  to  appoint  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees 
and  fix  their  salaries,  which  may  be  increased  but  not  diminished  during  the  term 
for  which  the  appointment  is  made,  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed  for  a  longer 
time  than  that  for  which  a  member  of  the  board  is  elected  nor  dismissed  except 
for  cause. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  principals  and  teachers  of  aU  schools,  public,  private, 
and  parochial,  to  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  the  name,  age,  and 
residence  of  every  pupil  in  attendance  at  their  schools,  together  with  such  other 
facts  as  the  clerk  may  require  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  compnlsory- 
attendance  law.  Principals  and  teachers  snail  report  to  the  truant  offic^,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  all  cases  of  truancy  or  incor- 
rigibility. No  clerk  of  a  board  of  education  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  a  teacher  for  services  until  the  teacher  files  with  him  such 
reports  as  are  required  by  the  State  commissioner  and  the  board  of  education. 
All  teachers  of  common  schools  within  any  county  in  which  a  county  institute  is 
held,  except  those  employed  in  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  may  dismiss  their 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  attending  during  the  week  it  is  held,  and  boards  of  edn- 
cation  of  city  districts  of  the  first  class  within  counties  having  an  institute  may, 
bjr  resolution,  permit  teachers  to  attend,  but  no  union  or  graded  school  shaU  be 
dismissed  for  such  purpose  unless  a  majority  of  its  teachers  assent.  Teachers 
may  suspend  pupil  until  the  meeting  of  the  bc«rd. 

Preliminary  training. — A  teachers'  institute  may  be  organized  in  any  couny 
by  the  association  of  not  fewer  than  30  practical  teachers  of  common  schools  resia- 
ing  therein  who  shall  declare  their  intention  in  writing  to  attend  snch  institute, 
the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  improvement  of  such  teachers  in  their  P?^*^" 
aional  qnalifications.  Each  institute  shall  elect  annually  by  ballot  a  presioOTt, 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  insbtnte, 
which  committee  shall  enter  into  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety,  to  double  tne 
amount  of  the  institute  fund  in  the  county  treasury,  conditioned  on  the  proP*' 
employment  of  the  money  and  on  reporting  to  the  State  commissioner  witbto  a\e 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  institute  the  number  m  teachers  in  '•***''"?^^ 
the  names  of  the  instructors  and  lecturers,  the  amount  of  money  received  ^"  *~g 
bursed  by  the  committee,  and  such  other  information  relating  to  the  institnte  M 
the  commissioner  may  require;  and  failure  to  make  such  report  shall  caosetfle 
committee  to  forfeit  to  the  State  $50.  When  a  teachers'  institute  has  not  w™ 
held  for  two  years  in  any  county,  the  State  commissioner  may  cause  an  instituw 
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to  be  held.  The  board  of  edacation  of  each  city  district  of  the  first  class  ttiay 
{troTide  for  holding  an  instltate  yearly  for  the  improvement  of  their  teachers;  and 
genittal  meetings  of  the  teat^rs  of  any  such  city  district  held  not  fewer  than  f onr 
days  in  any  ye&r,  whether  cousecatiye  or  not,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
shall  be  deemed,  to  constitute  a  teachers'  institute  and  shall  be  sustained  out  of 
the  institiite  fund,  and  if  the  board  of  any  district  doee  not  provide  fur  such  insti- 
tute in  any  year  it  shall  cause  the  institute  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county,  who  shall  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  county  institute  fund;  and  under 
such  circmnstances  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  such  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  advantages  of  the  county  institute.  An  association  of  teachers  of  several  adja- 
cent coonties  may  organize  an  institute  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  profeesional  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  such  counties, 
and  the  boards  of  all  cit^,  village,  and  special  districts  within  such  counties  may 
contribate  from  the  instltate  and  conting^it  funds  under  their  control  to  defray 
the  expenses  and  may  permit  teachers  employed  by  them  to  attend  the  institute  one 
week.    AU  other  institntes  shall  continue  at  least  four  days. 

8.   SCHOOIS. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-book». — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  schools  of  each  district  shall  be  free  to  all  youth  between  6 
and  21  years  of  age  who  are  children,  wards,  or  apprentices  of  actual  residents  of 
the  district.  AU  parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  who  have  care  of  chil- 
dren shall  instruct  them,  or  cause  tiiem  to  be  instructed,  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  Ehiglish  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Every  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years 
ah^  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  for  the  following 
period:  In  city  districts,  in  each  school  year,  b^^inning  September  1,  not  fewer 
than  twenty  weeks,  at  least  ten  weeks  of  which,  commencing  witiiin  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  school  year,  shall  be  consecutive;  and  in  special,  village,  and  town- 
diip  districts  not  fewer  than  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school  Tear,  eight  of  which, 
commendng  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  school  year,  shall  be  consecutive,  unless 
the  child  is  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  saperintendent,  or  by  the  derk  of  the 
board  of  educaticm  in  districts  haying  no  Bap«rintend«it,  or  by  the  principal  of  the 
private  or  parochial  school,  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  either  that  the  Dodily  or 
mental  coi^tion  of  the  child  does  not  p^mit  of  its  attendance  at  school  or  that 
the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home  bv  a  person  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
saperintendent  of  scIkmIs  in  districts  having  that  ot&cer  or  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  edncatioa  in  other  districts,  to  teach  the  required  branches,  but  in  case 
ot  refusal  to  excuse  attendance  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  prolwte  judge  of 
the  county,  upon  the  giving  a  bond  witiun  ten  days  after  such  refusal.  All  children 
between  thB  ag^  of  8  to  16  years  not  engaged  in  some  regular  employment  shall 
attend  school  for  the  full  term  of  the  school  district  in  wmch  they  reside  that  are 
in  seasiMi  during  the  school  year. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  14  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration during  the  school  term;  shall  attend  school  at  least  one-half  of  each  day 
or  attend  a  pnldic  night  school,  or  take  regular  private  instruction  from  someper- 
Bon  mudifiea,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  oi  education  in  districts  having  no  superintendent,  to  teach  such  branches 
nntil  such  minor  obtain  a  certificate  &om  such  superintendent  or  clerk  that  he  or 
die  can  read  at  sig^t  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  EngUsn  language. 
Every  person,  oHnpany,  or  corporation  employing  or  having  in  employment  any 
such  minor  shall  exact  the  school  attendance  or  instruction  requir^  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  and  shall,  on  request  of  the  truant  officer,  furnish  evidence 
that  such  minor  is  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  enforced-attendance 
law.  Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  which  employs  or  has  in  employ- 
ment any  such  minor  without  exacting  the  school  attendance  or  instruction  men- 
tioned above,  or  employs  or  has  in  employment  any  such  minor  who  is  not 
comjilying  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  fewer  than  $33 
nor  more  than  $50,  provided  that  any  employer  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
saperintendent  or  clerk  above  mmitioned,  make  provision  for  the  private  instruc- 
ti<m  of  such  minors  in  his  employ. 

Every  child  between  the  ageeof  8  and  14  years  and  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  or  not  engaged 
in  some  regular  employment  who  is  an  habitual  truant  from  school,  or  who  absents 
itaelf  habiraally  from  school,  or  who  while  in  attendance  at  any  public,  private,  or 
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parochial  school  is  incorrigible,  vicious,  or  immoral  in  conduct,  or  'who  habitually 
wanders  about  the  streets  and  public  places  during  school  hours,  having  no  busi- 
ness or  lawful  occupation,  shall  be  deemed  a  juvenile  disorderly  person  and  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  enforced  attendance. 

To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  attendance,  truant  officers 
shall  be  appointed  and  employed  as  follows:  In  city  districts  the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  appoint  and  employ  one  or  more  truant  officers;  in  special,  village,  and 
township  districts  the  boards  of  education  shall  appoint  a  constable  or  other  person 
as  truant  officer.  The  compensation  of  the  truant  officer  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board  appointing  him.  The  truant  officer  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers  and 
shall  have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories,  stores,  and  all  other  places 
where  children  may  be  employed  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the  way 
of  investigation  or  otherwise  to  enforce  this  act.  The  truant  officer  shall  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  any  officer,  parent,  guardian,  person,  or  corporation  vio- 
lating the  law  regarding  attendance  at  school,  and  shall  otherwise  discharge  the 
duties  prescribed  in  this  act  and  perform  such  other  services  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  may  deem  necessary  to  preserve  the 
morals  and  secure  the  good  conduct  of  school  children  and  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  truant  officer  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  transactions  for  the  inspection  and 
information  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education,  and 
shall  make  daily  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  during  the  school  term 
in  cities  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  as  often  as  required  by  him  in 
special,  village,  and  township  districts,  suitable  blanks  being  furnished  him. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  principals  and  teachers  of  all  schools,  public,  private, 
and  parochial,  to  report  to  tne  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city,  special, 
village,  or  township  district  in  which  the  schools  are  situated,  the  name,  age,  and 
residence  of  every  pupil  in  attendance,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  the  clerk 
may  require  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law  regarding  attendance, 
and  the  clerk  shall  furnish  blanks  for  such  purpose,  and  such  report  shall  be  made 
in  the  last  week  of  September,  December,  February,  and  April  of  each  year.  It 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  such  principals  and  teachers  to  report  to  the  truant 
officer,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education 
all  cases  of  truancy  or  incorrigibility  in  their  respective  schools  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

On  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education,  or 
when  it  otherwise  comes  to  his  notice,  the  truant  officer  shall  examine  into  any 
case  of  truancy  within  his  district  and  warn  the  truant  and  its  parents,  guardian, 
or  other  person  in  charge,  in  writing,  of  the  final  consequences  of  truancy  if  per- 
sisted in.    When  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  l4  years  or  14  and  16  years 
who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language  or  is  not  engaged  in  some  regu- 
lar employment,  or  any  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  who  has  been  dis- 
charged from  employment  to  obtain  instruction  at  school  is  not  attending  school, 
without  lawful  excuse  and  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  truant  officer  shall  noti^ 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  child  of  that  fact,  and 
require  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  to  cause  the  child  to 
attend  some  recognized  school  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice;  oaiit 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  child  . 
so  to  cause  its  attendance  at  some  recognized  school.    Upon  failure  to  do  so  the 
truant  officer  shall  make  complaint  against  the  parent,  g^iardian,  or  other  person 
in  charge  of  the  child  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  city,  special, 
village,  or  township  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs.    For  such  failure  and 
upon  conviction  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  shall  be  fined  not 
fewer  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20,  or  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  require  the  per- 
son so  convicted  to  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $100,  with  sureties,  to  the 
approval  of  the  court,  conditioned  that  he  or  she  will  cause  the  child  under  bis  or 
her  charge  to  attend  some  recognized  school  within  five  days  thereafter.and  to 
remain  at  such  school  during  the  term  prescribed  by  law;  and  upon  the  failure  or 
refusal  of  any  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  to  pay  said  fine  or  furnish 
said  bond  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  then  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  days. 

If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  child  shall,  upon  too 
complaint  under  the  provision  immediately  preceding,  for  failure  to  cause  tw 
child  to  attend  a  recognized  school,  prove  inaoilitv  to  do  so,  then  he  or  she  shaU 
be  discharged,  and  thereupon  the  truant  officer  shall  make  complaint  that  the  chiia 
is  a  juvenile  disorderly  person.  If  such  complaint  be  made  before  any  maj'or  or 
justice  of  the  peace  it  shalUbe  certified  by  such  magistrate  to  the  probate  ^fS^ 
The  probate  judge  shall  hear  such  complaint,  and  if  he  determine  that  the  cnild  M 
a  juvenile  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  regardinghabittuu 
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trnants  or  111(301x1811)16,  vlcionB,  and  immoral  children  8  to  16  years  of  age,  he  shall 
oommit  the  child  u  under  10  years  of  age  and  if  eligible  for  admission  to  a  children's 
home,  or  if  not  eligible  then  to  a  house  of  refuge,  if  there  be  one  in  the  county,  or 
the  boys'  indnstriiu  school  or  the  girls'  industrial  home,  or  some  other  jnvenile 
reformatory.  No  child  over  10  years  of  age  shall  be  committed  to  a  county  chil- 
dren's home,  and  any  child  committed  to  a  children's  home  may  on  the  request  of 
tmstees  of  such  home,  and  on  its  being  shown  that  it  is  vicious  and  incorrigible,  be 
transferred  by  the  probate  judge  to  the  boys'  industrial  school  or  the  girls'  indus- 
trial home.  A  child  committed  to  any  juvenile  reformatory  under  the  law  requir- 
ing attendance  shall  not  be  retained  there  beyond  the  age  oi  16  years,  and  may  not 
be  discharged  sooner  by  the  tmstees  under  the  restrictions  applicable  to  other 
inmates.  Any  order  of  commitment  to  a  juvenile  reformatory  may  be  susiwnded 
in  the  discretion  of  the  probate  judge  for  such  time  as  the  child  may  regularly 
attend  school  and  properly  conduct  itself.  The  expense  incurred  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  child  to  a  juvenile  reformatory  and  the  costs  in  the  case  in  which  the 
order  of  commitment  is  made  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  from  which  the  child  is 
committed  after  the  manner  provided  in  section  759  of  the  revised  statutes:  Pro- 
rided  further,  That  if  for  any  cause  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  any  juvenile  disorderly  person  shall  fail  to  cause  such  person  to  attend  school, 
then  complaint  against  sucn  juvenile  disorderly  person  shall  be  made,  heard,  and 
determined  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  each  case  the  parent  proves  inability  to 
cause  such  juvenile  disorderly  person  to  attend  school. 

When  any  traant  officer  is  satisfied  that  any  child  compelled  to  attend  school  is 
nnable  to  becanse  absolutely  required  to  work  at  home  or  elsewhere  in  order  to 
rapport  itself  or  help  support  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled  to  its  services  who 
are  nnable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves,  the  truant  officer  shall  report  the 
case  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  shall  thereupon, 
if  the  case  be  a  meritorious  one,  aflford  such  relief  as  will  enable  the  child  to  attend 
Khool  the  time  each  year  required  under  this  act.  Such  child  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered or  declared  a  pauper  by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  the  relief  herein  pro- 
Tided  for.  In  case  the  cmld  or  its  parents  or  g^iardian  refuse  or  neglect  to  take 
advantage  of  provisions  thus  made  for  its  instruction,  such  child  may  be  com- 
mitted to  a  chJldren's  home  or  juvenile  reformatory.  Boards  of  education,  in 
nrgent  and  deserving  cases  where  no  other  relief  is  available  and  where  neither 
parents  nor  child  are  at  fault,  may  make  suitable  temporary  arrangements  for  the 
instruction  of  the  child  described  in  this  section  either  at  home  or  at  school,  and 
for  snch  porpoae  may  incur  necessary  ezx>ense,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  district. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  children  entitled,  under  existing  statutes, 
to  attend  school  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind. 

Any  officer,  principal,  teacher,  or  person  mentioned  in  the  act  for  enforced  attend- 
ance neglecting  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  shall  be  fined  not  fewer 
than  ps  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  offense.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  corpora- 
tion violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  who  participates  or  acquiesces  in  or  is 
cognizant  of  such  violation,  shall  be  fined  not  fewer  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50. 
Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  the  act  for  enforced  attendance,  for  which 
a  penalty  is  not  elsewhere  "provided,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50.  Mayors, 
instices  of  the  peace,  and  probate  judges  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offenses 
?*scribed  in  this  act,  and  tneir  judgment  shall  be  final.  When  complaint  is  made, 
mformation  filed,  or  indictment  found  against  any  corporation  for  violating  any 
provision  of  the  law  for  enforced  attendance,  summons  shall  be  served,  appear- 
ttcemade,  or  plea  entered,  ae  provided  in  section  7231,  Revised  Statutes,  except 
aiat  in  complaints  before  magistrates  service  shall  be  made  by  the  constable.  In 
every  case  of  complaint  against  a  child  involving  commitment  to  any  children's 
Bome  or  juvenile  reformatoryj  the  board  of  county  visitors  shall  be  notified  and 
jjnst  attend  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  child  on  the  hearing,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  Harch  29, 1893,  and  the  order  of  the  commitment  of  the  child  to  a  State 
reformatory  must  show  that  the  county  visitors  were  so  notified  and  attended  the 


Every  person  who  after  being  once  convicted  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  for  enforced  attendance  shall  be  convicted  of  again  violating  them  or 
*?y  of  them  may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  by  way  of  a  fine  elsewhere  pro- 
dded for,  be  impriBoned  not  fewer  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days.  On 
complaint  before  a  mayor  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  a  second  violation  of  this  act, 
iBTolTing  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  if  a  trial  by  jury  be  not  waived,  a  jury 
•"all  be  chosen  and  the  case  tried  after  the  manner  provided  in  section  8718a, 
'wwed  statutes. 

.This  law  shall  not  be  operative  in  any  school  district  where  there  are  not  suffi- 
^Qt  accommodations  in  the  public  schools  to  seat  children  compelled  to  attend 
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the  public  schools  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  is  hereby  made  the  daty  of 
every  txMird  of  education  to  provide  snfBcieut  accommodations  in  the  public  schools 
for  all  children  in  their  district  compelled  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Authority  to  levy  the  tax  and  raise  the  money  necessary 
for  such  purpose  is  hereby  given  the  proper  <^cer8  charged  vrith  such  duty  under 
the  law. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  commissioner  within  sixty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enforced-attendance  law,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  whenever 
he  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  formulate  and  forward  to  the  boards  of  education 
throughout  the  State  regulations  and  suggestiMts  for  the  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  ^1  boards,  officers,  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  persons 
charged  with  the  enforcement  or  the  law. 

Each  board  of  education  shall  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  provide 
for  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  school  age  within  the  district  under  its  con- 
trol, at  such  places  as  will  be  meet  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  the  largest 
number,  and  shall  continue  each  and  every  day  the  school  so  established  not  fewer 
than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  forty-four  weeks  in  each  school  year. 

No  pupil  shall  be  suspended  from  school  by  a  superintendent  or  teacher  except 
for  such  time  as  maybe  necessary  to  convene  the  board  (rf  education,  and  no  pupil 
shall  be  expelled  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  such  board,  and  not  until  the 
rarent  or  guardian  has  been  notified  and  has  been  givoi  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
But  no  pupils  shall  be  expelled  or  saspefaAeA  from  any  school  beyond  like  current 
term  thereof. 

Character  of  instruction. — ^Each  township  board  of  education  shall  establish  at 
least  one  primary  school  in  each  snbdistrict  under  its  control,  and  any  board  of 
education  may  establiA  one  or  more  schools  of  higher  grade  than  the  primary 
schools  whenever  it  deems  the  establishment  of  sucn  school  or  schools  proper  or 
necessary  for  the  convenience  or  progress  of  the  pupils  attendii^  the  same,  or  for 
the  conduct  and  welfare  of  t&e  edocatitmal  interests  of  the  district;  and  sudi 
school  or  schools  shall  not  be  discontinued  under  three  years  from  the  time  of  the 
establishment  thereof,  except  by  a  vote  of  three-fouruia  ol  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  of  each  township.  For  the  puiipoee  of  providing  schools  of 
higher  grade,  any  township,  district,  village,  and  special  district,  situate  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  township,  may  be  united  and  organized  as  a  special  district 
for  high  school  purposes,  by  a  vote  of  the  dectors  of  the  township  at  any  general 
election,  10  or  more  qualified  electors  givingten  days'  notice  thereof.  In  any  town- 
ship, special,  village,  or  city  district,  or  port  thereof,  parents  or  guardians  of  youtii 
of  school  age  may  petition  the  board  of  education  to  organize  an  evming  school 
The  petition  shall  contain  the  names  of  not  fewer  than  25  parsons  of  school  age 
who  will  attend  such  school,  and  who,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  board,  are 
prevented  from  attending  day  school.  The  board  may  diacantinue  tbe  school 
when  the  average  attendance  falls  below  12.  The  bou^  of  any  city,  special,  or 
village  school  dfitrict  may  establish  a  public  kindergarten  in  coamection  with  the 
public  schools  for  children  4  to  6  years  of  age.  But  no  p«vt  of  Vaa  State  fund  shall 
be  appropriated  therefor. 

Text-book9. — The  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  shall  procure  by  Jnne 
4, 1891,  as  near  as  he  can,  one  copy  of  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  each  of  the 
school  books  now  in  use,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Stat^ 
and  thereupon  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  constituting  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  State  school-book  board,  shall  secure  all  such  information  as  i^ 
be  necessary  to  fuUy  advise  them,  and  by  July  4, 1891,  fix  the  price  not  to  exceed 
which  each  of  said  text-books  may  be  sold  to  and  purchased  by  Ixwrds  of  edncaticm, 
but  the  price  so  fixed  on  any  book  shall  not  in  the  aggr^ate,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  present  wholesale  Ust  inices.  The  governor 
shall  be  president  of  said  board,  and  the  Slate  ocHUmissioaer  of  common  ^^oms 
shall  be  secretary  thereof,  and  the  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings and  write  in  each  book  procured  by  him  the  price  so  fixed  and  jffeserre  we 
book  in  his  office,  and  as  revisions  of  the  books  may  be  made  or  new  school  text- 
books may  be  placed  on  the  market  from  time  to  time  deserving,  in  the  opini<»  <» 
the  board,  to  be  considered,  the  commissioner  shall  in  Uke  manner  obtain  copies  and 
the  board  shall  fix  the  maximum  price  thereof  at  which  they  may  be  sold  and 
purchased.  . 

Whenever  the  maximum  price  of  the  books  now  in  use  has  been  so  fixed  by  *** . 
board,  the  State  commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  publishers  of  the  ^'^?^ 
of  the  action  of  the  board  and  invite  written  proposals  as  to  what  books-^wnicn 
shall  in  all  respects  be  exact  duplicates  of  those  so  on  file  with  the  comnuasionw'-- 
they  will  furnish  to  the  State  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  fixed  for  the  pefj^d^ 
five  years,  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  ordered,  w>^''^'S 
of  education  making  the  order  to  pay  all  costs  of  transportation.    At  the  date  w 
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Jiily  4, 1895,  the  text-book  board  shall  meet  and  consider  the  proposals  enbrnitted; 
and  if  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  proposals  thus  received  the  public 
schools  can  be  well  supplied  vith  good  school  dooks  equal  to  the  necessities  and 
best  interests  thereof,  the  board  shall  accept,  record,  and  preserve  them,  and  each 
publisher  shall  be  bound  by  his  proposals  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
acceptance;  and  any  accepted  publianer  failing  or  refusing  to  promptly  fill  any 
order  or  ship  any  books  ordered  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  State  $500  for  each 
faOnre  for  the  benefit  of  the  common-school  fund. 

The  conunissioner  shall  forthwith  make  out  a  complete  list  of  the  books  named  in 
Qie  accepted  proposals,  fully  describing  each  and  giving  the  price  so  fixed  thereon, 
the  price  named  in  the  proposal,  and  tne  name  and  address  of  the  publisher  of  the 
book,  and  the  same  shall  contaon  such  further  information  as  the  commissioner 
may  deem  necessary  or  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  board,  and  he  shall  at  once  trans- 
mit by  maU  to  each  board  of  education  a  copy  of  the  statement,  which  the  board 
shall  preserve  and  enter  on  its  record.  From  time  to  time  the  commissioner  shall 
in  like  manner  make  additional  statements  concerning  the  action  of  the  board. 
Each  board  on  receiving  the  statements  first  above  mentioned  shall,  on  the  last 
Monday  in  Angust,  meet  and  shall  within  two  weeks  determine,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  members  elected,  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  which  of  the  text-books 
contained  in  the  list  shall  be  used  in  their  schools,  and  after  the  books  have  been 
selected  they  shall  not  be  changed  or  modified  in  any  way  without  the  consent  of 
three-fonrfbs  of  all  the  members  elected,  given  at  a  regular  meeting;  and  each 
board  of  education  shall  cause  it  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  reg^ilar  meetings  in  April 
and  August  shall  determine  which  and  the  number  of  each  of  said  books  the 
schools  under  its  charge  will  require  until  the  next  regular  meetings  in  April  and 
August,  and  shall  cause  an  order  to  be  drawn  for  the  amount  in  favor  of  tne  clerk 
of  uie  board  of  education,  payable  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  and  the  clerk  shall 
at  once  order  the  books  so  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  ttte  publisher,  who  shall, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  order,  ship  the  books  to  the  clerk  without  delay,  and  if  the 
clerk  shall  find  the  shipment  correct,  he  shall  pay  for  them  and  their  transporta- 
ticm.  If  the  boards  of  education  can,  at  any  time,  secure  of  the  publisher  the  books 
so  adopted  by  the  board  at  a  price  less  than  said  maximum'  price,  it  shall  be  its 
duty  so  to  do,  and  may,  without  unnecessary  delay,  make  enort  to  ^pcure  such 
lower  price  before  adcmting  any  particular  text-bo(^.  Ettch  board  shall  have 
power  to  and  shall  mase  all  necessary  provisions  and  arrangements  to  place  the 
books  so  purchased  within  easy  reach  of  and  accessible  to  all  the  scholars  in  their 
district,  and  for  that  purpose  may  make  such  contracts  and  take  such  security  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  custody,  care,  and  sale  of  such  books  and  account- 
ing for  the  proceeds,  but  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  shall  be  paid 
therefor,  and  said  books  shall  be  sold  to  the  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  district  at 
the  price  paid  the  publisher  and  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  thereof  added,  and  the 
pro<^eds  of  such  sale  shall  be  paid  into  the  conting^ent  fund  of  the  district;  and 
whoever  receives  such  books  from  the  board  of  education  for  sale  to  the  pupils  and 
fails  to  account  fully  and  honestly  for  them  or  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale 
shall  be  guilty  of  embezzlement  and  be  punished  accordingly.  But  the  boards  of 
education  may  contract  with  local  dealers  to  furnish  the  books  at  prices  above 
epeti&ed,  such  dealers  becoming  responsible  to  the  publishers  for  all  books  pur- 
cuaaed  by  them. 

When  pupils  remove  from  any  district  and  have  text-books  of  the  kind  adopted 
in  each  aistxict,  and  not  being  of  the  kind  adopted  in  the  district  to  which  they 
ranore,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  the  same,  the  board  of  the  district  from  which  they 
remove,  when  requested,  shall  purchase  the  same  at  a  fair  valuation,  to  be  resold. 
Each  board  of  education  ma^  furnish  the  necessary  school  books  free  of  charge 
to  enable  the  x>arent  or  guardian,  without  expense  therefor,  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fund; 
but  such  pupils  as  are  afreadv  wholly  or  in  part  supplied  with  necessary  school 
books  shall  be  supplied  free  of  charge  only  as  other  or  new  books  are  needed,  and 
aU  school  books  nimished  as  herein  provided  shall  be  considered  and  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district  and  loaned  to  the  pupils  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  each 
b<^d  may  prescribe. 

Buildings. — The  board  of  education  of  any  district  is  empowered  to  build, 
enlarve,  repair,  and  furnish  the  necessary  scnoolhouses,  purchase  or  lease  sites 
therefor  or  rights  of  way  thereto.  When  in  the  judgment  of  any  board  of  education 
it  win  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  children  to  have  meetings  of  literary  societies, 
school  exhibitions,  singing  schools,  religious  exercises,  select  or  normal  schools, 
the  board  of  education  shall  authorize  the  opening  of  such  schoolhonses  for  such 
purpose,  and  it  may  authorize  their  use  for  any  other  lawful  purpose,  but  not  to 

1  That  reported  by  the  State  Commiasionor. 
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interfere  with  the  public  school  work.  When  the  board  of  education  determines 
to  build,  repair,  enlarge,  or  furnish  a  schoolhouse,  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed, 
in  city  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class,  §1,500,  and  in  other  districts  $500, 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  or  for  the  security  and  protection  of  school 
property,  it  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

Tne  board  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  four  weeks  in  two  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  district,  or,  if  there  be  no  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  then 
by  posting  such  advertisements  in  three  public  places.  The  bids,  duly  sealed, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  and  shall  be  opened  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  im- 
mediatelv  succeeding  the  last  day  for  filing  them,  and  they  shall  then  be  publicly 
read  by  the  clerk  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  board.  Each  bid  shall  contain 
the  name  of  every  person  interested  in  the  same,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
sufficient  guaranty  from  some  distinguished  person  that  if  the  bid  be  accepted  a 
contract  will  be  entered  into  and  the  performance  of  it  properly  secured.  When 
both  labor  and  materials  are  embraced  in  the  work  bid  for,  each  most  be  sepa- 
rately stated  in  the  bid,  with  the  price  thereof.  None  but  the  lowest  responsible 
bid  shall  be  accepted,  but  the  board  may  in  its  discretion  reject  all  the  bids,  or 
accept  any  bid  for  both  labor  and  material  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  aggregate. 
Any  part  of  a  bid  which  is  lower  than  the  same  part  of  any  other  bid  shall  be 
accepted  whether  the  residue  of  the  bid  is  higher  or  not,  but  in  case  the  lowest 
bid  IS  made  by  two  bidders  the  work  shall  not  be  divided  between  them. 

Whoever  maliciously  injures  or  defaces  any  schoolhouse,  its  fixtures  or  appurte- 
nances, or  commits  any  nuisance  therein,  or  malicioiisly  trespasses  its  inclosed 
gfrounds  or  fixtures,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100.  Whoever  maliciously  bums 
or  attempts  to  bum  any  schoolhouse  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years.  Whoever  in  the  night  maliciously  and  forcibly  breaks 
and  enters  any  schoolhouse  with  intent  to  commit  felony  or  to  steal  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  one  jear.  Whoever  maliciously  in  the  day- 
time breaks  and  enters  any  schoolhouse  with  intent  to  steal  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $800  and  imprisoned  not  fewer  than  sixty  days.  Whoever  willfully  interrupts 
or  disturbs  any  assembly  of  persons  met  for  a  lawful  purpose,  or  any  person  while 
he  is  at  or  about  the  place  where  such  assembly  is  to  be  held  or  is  and  has  been 
held,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  days,  or 
both.  A  member  of  the  board  of  education  is  liable  as  other  persons,  his  liability 
being  limited  to  the  extent  that  mere  errors  of  judgment  witn  good  intent  exon- 
erate him. 

4.  Finances. 
Funds  (permanent  and  gpeeiai), — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — The  money  which  has  been  and  may  hereafter 
be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  on  account  of  sales  of  lands  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  any  original  survey  township  or  other  district 
of  country  shall  constitute  the  "common-school  fund,"  of  which  the  auditor  of 
State  shall  be  superintendent,  and  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  support  of  common  schools.  This  common-school  fimd  shall  con- 
stitute an  irreducible  debt  of  the  State,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  interest 
annually  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  When  any  grant  or  devise  of  land 
or  any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property  is  made  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  or  to  any  person,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  for  the  common-school 
fund  the  same  shall  become  vested  in  that  fund,  and  when  the  money  arising 
therefrom  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury  proper  accounts  thereof  shall  be  kept 
by  the  auditor  of  the  State,  and  the  interest  accruing  therefrom  shall  be  applied 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  grantor,  donor,  or  devisor.  The  auditor  shafi keep 
an  account  of  the  fund  and  the  interest  which  accrues  thereon,  crediting  each 
county  with  its  share  and  the  amount  disbursed  to  each. 

The  State  shall  pay  interest  semiannually  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  all  money  which  has  been  paid  into  the  State  treasury  on  account  of  sales  of 
lands  commonly  called  salt  lands,  and  upon  all  money  hitherto  paid,  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  paid,  into  the  State  treasury  on  account  of  sales  of  swamp  Isnas 
granted  to  the  State  by  Congress.  The  money  received  from  such  sales  shall  con- 
stitute an  ineducible  debt  of  the  State,  and  the  interest  shall  be  apportioned 
annually  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  common-school  fund.  [The  manner  or 
distributing  the  interest  arising  from  the  salt-lands  fund  is  the  same  as  for  the 
State  common-school  fund.] 

Taxation.— For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  advantages  of  a  free  education  to 
all  the  youth  of  the  State  there  shall  be  levied  annually  a  tax  on  the  grand  lis*  ej 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner » 
other  State  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  constitute  the  State  cotomotf 
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school  fund;  and  for  the  purpose  of  higher  a^cmltural  and  industrial  education, 
including  manual  training,  tcere  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner 
a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxableproperty  of  the  State,  which  shall  constitute 
the  "  Ohio  State  university  fund."  The  rateof  such  tax  in  each  case  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  general  assembly  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  if  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  fail  to  designate  the  rate  for  anv  year,  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  State 
common- school  fund,  1  mill,  and  for  the  Ohio  State  university  fund  one-twentietti 
of  1  mill  upon  each  doUar  of  valuation  of  such  taxableproperty.  The  auditor  shall 
apportion  the  State  common-school  fund  to  the  several  counties  semiannually, 
upon  the  basis  of  enumeration  of  the  youth  therein,  as  BhoT\-n  by  the  latest 
abstract  he  has  received  from  the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

Each  board  of  education  shall  annually,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  deter- 
mine as  nearly  as  possible  the  entire  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  levied  as  a 
contingent  fund  for  the  continuance  of  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district  after 
the  State  funds  are  exhausted,  to  purchase  sites  for  schoolhouses,  to  erect,  enlarge, 
purchase,  lease,  repair,  and  furnish  schoolhouses,  and  for  other  school  expenses; 
and  any  city,  si»ecial,  or  village  school  district  may  levy  a  sum  sufficient  to  support 
a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

Such  levy  shall  not  exceed  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class  8}  mills 
and  1  mill  additional  for  every  5,000  pupils  over  and  above  25,000  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  said  cities,  but  such  additional  levy  shall  not  exceed  4  mills.  In 
all  other  districts  the  levy  shall  not  exceed  7  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  in  counties  containing  a  city  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first 
class,  in  districts  outside  such  city  in  which  a  high  school  is  maintained,  and  in  all 
special  and  village  districts  of  any  county  socC  levy  shall  not  exceed  8  mills  on 
each  dollar. 

But  a  greater  tax  than  is  authorized  above,  except  in  city  districts  of  the  first- 
class,  may  be  levied  if  two-thirds  of  the  electors  so  vote.  The  amount  to  be  so 
levied  the  board  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  who  shall 
assess  the  entire  amount  upon  all  property  of  the  district,  and  the  county  treasurer 
shall  collect  the  same  as  other  taxes  are  collected.  Each  county  auditor  shall 
annually  apportion  the  school  funds  of  the  county.  The  State  common-school 
fund  shall  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  youth  to  districts, 
sabdistricts,  joint  subdistricts,  and  fractions  of  districts  and  joint  snbdistricts 
within  tiie  county.  The  common-school  fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school 
districts  and  parts  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  youth  therein,  and 
all  other  money  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  law  sh^  be  apportioned  annually 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  common-school  fund.  The  auditor  shall  collect 
or  cause  to  be  collected  all  fines  and  other  money  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  his  county  and  pay  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer. 

INDIANA. 

1.  OEaANIZATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

State  hoard  of  education  {and  text-book  commissioners). — State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. — County  board  of  education. — County  superintendent. — 
Toumship,  town,  and  city  trustees,  director,  and  superintendent. — City  board  of 
school  commissioners. 

State  board  of  education.— (See  Teachers,  Appointment,  Qualifications,  etc. ;  also 
Schools,  Text-books.) 

State  niperintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  State  at  a  general  election  a  State  suporintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  oflBce  for  two  years.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  system  and  a  general  superintendence  of  the  business  relating 
to  the  common  schools,  and  of  the  funds  ana  revenues  set  apart  for  their  support. 
He  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  the  rec- 
ords of  his  office  shall  be  kept,  and  at  which  he  shall  give  a  reasonable  attendance 
to  the  business  and  duties  or  the  position.  He  shall  render  an  opinion,  in  writing, 
to  any  school  officer  asking  the  same,  touching  the  construction  of  the  school  law. 
He  may  employ  two  clerks,  for  whom  $1 ,800  is  appropriated.  He  shall  make  a 
bienni^  report  to  the  governor,  indicating  in  general  terms  the  enumeration  of 
tiiie  children  of  the  State  for  common-school  purposes,  the  additions  to  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  within  the  year,  the  amount  of  school  revenue  collected  within 
the  year,  and  the  amounts  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  schools.    At  each 


{ 


regmar  session  of  the  general  assembly  he  shall  make  a  brief  exhibit  of  his  labors, 
^  results  of  his  experience  and  observation  as  to  the  operation  of  said  system,  and 
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Riggest  the  remedy  for  obser^'ed  imperfections;  of  the  amount  of  the  permanent 
iduxtl  funds  and  their  placement,  revenue  given  by  them  and  arising  from  othe" 
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Bonrces,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  other  property;  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
-with  the  condition  at  previons  p)eriodB,  and  of  such  matters  as  he  thinks  of  interest 
to  the  general  assembly. 

Be  shall  visit  each  county  in  the  State  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office,  and 
examine  the  auditor's  bool^  and  records  relative  to  the  school  fnnds  and  revenues, 
with  a  view  to  tiieir  security,  meet  with  such  officers  as  may  attend  bis  appoint- 
ment, connselinfc  with  teachers  and  lecturing  upon  educational  topics.  To  enable 
him  to  defray  his  traveling  expenses  he  shall  be  allowed  $600  annually.  He  may 
require  county  auditor,  superintendent,  treasurer,  district,  trustees,  clerks,  and 
treasurers  to  furnish  copies  of  all  reports  made  by  them  and  such  otiier  informa- 
tion as  he  may  desire.  He  may  prepare  and  transmit  the  forma  used  in  making 
reports,  and  snail  publish  the  school  laws. 

County  board  of  education. — The  county  superintendent  and  the  trustees  of  the 
townships  and  the  chairman  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  town  and  city  of  the 
county  shall  constitute  a  county  board  of  education,  which  shall  meet  semiannu- 
ally at  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  board  shall  consider  the  gen- 
eral wants  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  school  property  of  which  they  have  charge 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  school  books,  f nrnitrue,  maps,  etc. 
The  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  and  the  care  and  management  of  town- 
ship libraries  shall  be  determined  by  the  board,  $uad  each  township  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  its  action. 

County  superintendent. — The  township  trustees  of  the  several  townships  of  each 
county  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  every  two  years  ana  appoint 
a  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  such  county,  shall  execute  a 
bond  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and  shall  be  removed  for  cause.    He  shall  examine 
at  least  once  a  month  all  applicants  for  license  to  teach,  and  shall  license  success- 
ful competitors,  which  he  may  for  cause  revoke.    He  shall  have  general  super- 
intendence of  the  schools  of  the  county;  diall  attend  each  township  institute  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  conducting  its  exercises;  shall  visit  each  school  of  the 
county  at  least  once  each  year;  shall  encourage  teachers'  institutes  and  assods- 
tions  and  shall  labor  in  evei-y  practical  waj;  to  elevate  the  character  of  instruction 
and  the  condition  of  the  schools;  shall  decide  questions  arising  under  the  school 
laws,  with  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent;  shall  bo  the  intermediary  between 
the  State  superintendent  and  the  local  school  authorities  (cities  having  a  superin- 
tendent may  be  removed  from  his  jurisdiction,  however) ,  and  in  general  shall  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  State  superintendent.    He  shall,  in  case  of  failure  of  any 
trustees  to  do  it,  cause  an  enumeration  of  children  in  any  township,  town,  or  city; 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent  the  enumeration  of  their 
resijective  counties,  with  the  same  particular  discrimination  required  of  the 
trustee;  shall  annually  furnish  the  statistical  information  which  the  trustees  are 
required  to  report  to  them  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  super- 
intendent, together  with  such  additional  information,  embodied  in  a  written  report, 
relative  to  the. conditions  of  the  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  the  general  progress 
of  education  in  the  county  as  the  State  superintendent  may  require.    Failure  to 
make  the  report  of  enumeration  of  children  by  September  1  causes  the  county  to 
lose  $25  in  the  next  apportionment  of  school  revenue,  and  failure  to  make  the  other 
reports  required  by  September  15  causes  the  county  to  lose  $10;  both  forfeits  to  be 
collected  from  the  delinquent  superintendent  in  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.    He  shall  cast  the  apportionment  of  school  revenues  from  the  fists  of  enum- 
erations and  reports  of  transfers  of  the  several  townships,  towns,  and  cities,  and 
report  it  to  the  county  auditor.    He  shall  receive  $4  per  diem  for  every  day  actu- 
ally employed  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  the  board  of  commissioners  may 
deternune  the  number  of  days,  though  they  shall  not  be  fewer  than  the  whole 
number  of  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent. 

Township  school  trustees  and  city  and  town  school  board*.— Each  civil  town^P 
and  each  incorporated  town  or  city  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall  he  » 
district  municipal  corporation  for  school  purx>oses  by  the  name  and  style  of  to* 
civil  township,  town,  or  city  corporation,  respectively,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
township  and  the  school  board  of  each  city  and  town  shall  be  school  trustees  and 
perform  the  duties  of  clerk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes.  In  cities  and 
towns  the  common  council  shall  annually  elect  a  school  teustee  for  a  term  oi 
three  years.  These  three  trustees  shall  constitute  the  school  board  of  the  city  or 
town,  and  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  one  secretary,  and  o^e  M 
treasurer,  the  last  executing  a  bond,  with  two  securities  not  members  of  *^*^2^?|! 
in  a  sum  double  the  amount  annually  coming  into  his  bands;  the  other  officera 
shall  give  bond  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  treasurer's.  ' 

The  school  trustees  of  every  township,  incorporated  town,  or  city,  shall  i**'^'? 
the  special  school  revenue  belonging  thereto,  and  the  revenue  for  tuition  ^""^ 
may  be  apportioned  to  the  township,  town,  or  city  by  the  State  for  tuition  for  «Wi 
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coiamon  schools,  and  shall  pay  ont  the  same  for  the  purpose  for  which  snch  reve- 
noes  were  collected  and  M>pr<mriated,  reporting  annnally  the  particulars  to  the 
county  commistdoners.  Tney  shall  have  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their 
ns^tive  townships,  towns,  and  cities;  shall  employ  teachers,  establish  and  con- 
Teniently  locate  a  sofficient  number  of  schools  for  the  edacation  of  the  children  of 
schoolage,  and  baildorotherwiseproTidesoitable  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
other  articles  and  educational  appliances  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization 
and  efficient  managementof  the  schools;  mav  establish  graded  schools  or  such  modi- 
fications of  them  as  may  be  practicable;  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  all 
property  except  the  Congressional  township  school  lands.  They  may  in  cities 
and  incorporated  towns  employ  a  superintendent  for  their  schools  and  prescribe 
Ms  duties.  They  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  county  superintendent  con- 
taining the  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  teachers,  and  embody  in  tabular 
form  tne  following  additional  items:  The  number  of  districts,  schools  taught  and 
their  grade,  teachers  by  sex,  average  comx>en8ation  of  each  grade,  balance  of  tui- 
tion revenue  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  cuirent  year,  amount  received 
daring  the  year  from  the  county  treasurer  and  the  amount  expended  for  tuition, 
balance  on  band,  length  of  time  school  was  taught  in  daj^s,  schoolhouses  erected 
dnring  the  year,  the  cost  of  the  same,  the  number  and  kind  before  erected,  and 
the  estimated  valne  thereof  and  of  all  other  school  property,  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  and  the  number  taken  out  during  the  year  and  the  annual  increase, 
the  assessment  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  and  on  each  poll  of  special  tax 
for  schoolhouse  erection,  and  the  amount  of  snch  levy,  balance  of  special  school 
revenue  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  year  from  the  county  treasurer,  the  amount  expended  during  the  year  and 
balance  on  hand,  the  number  of  acres  of  unsold  school  lands,  their  value  and 
income  given,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
coimty  or  State  superintendent  Failore  to  make  the  repwrts  required  subject 
the  township,  town,  or  city  to  a  loss  of  (25  and  the  trustee  in  fault  shall  be  liable 
to  all  damiwes  arising  from  his  neglect  to  the  locality  concerned.  (For  election 
and  duty  of  director  see  Schools,  Buildings. ) 

City  board  of  school  commisgioners. — In  tdl  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants 
there  siuJl  be  elected  by  each  school  district  one  school  commissioner  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  board  of  school  commissioners  tbns  formed  shall  district  the 
city,  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  libraries  in  addition  to  those  else- 
^nen  authorized;  examine  applicants  for  teachers'  places;  purchase  sites,  con- 
Btmct  bnildings;  purchase  supplies;  pay  teachers;  appoint  superintendents;  dis- 
bnrse  tiie  soins  required  for  the  suppotrt  of  schools  and  libraries;  reg:nlate  the 
grading,  the  course  oi  instruction,  and  the  government  in  the  schools  of  the  city; 
and  issue  bonds  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue  to  obtain  money  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggreg&te  $100,000  for  bnildin^  purposes.  All  parts  of  the  g^eneral  school 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provision  for  cities  of  80,000  and  over  hold  good 
for  them.  The  members  of  the  board  of  school  commiBsioners  serve  without 
oampensation. 

2.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  gualijlcatums,  and  duties.— Prdiminary  training.— Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties.— The  trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and 
cities  shaQ  employ  teachers,  but  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  unless  holding  a 
license  to  teach  issued  by  the  proper  State  or  county  authority  and  in  force  at  the 
date  of  employment,  but  if  the  license  expire  during  a  term  the  teacher  may  com- 
plete the  term  within  the  then  current  scnool  year.  A  trustee  shall  not  employ  a 
teacher  whom  the  other  two  trustees  have  decided  at  any  regular  meeting  they  do 
not  wish  to  employ.    Teachers  may  be  dismissed  for  cause. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent, 
president  of  the  State  oniversity,  of  Purdue  University,  of  the  State  normal  school, 
aad superintendents  of  common  schools  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State.  The 
board  may  grant  certificates  of  qualifications  to  such  teachers  as  may,  after  a 
thorough  and  critical  examination,  be  found  to  possess  eminent  scholarship  and 
professional  abUity,  and  shall  fnmiBh  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. The  certificates  the  board  grants  shall  be  vahd  during  life,  and  good  in 
any  locality  for  any  school.  The  applicant  shall,  on  making  application,  pay  a 
fee  of  $5. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  license  as  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  by  a  series  of  written  or  printed  questions, 
•  requiring  answers  in  writing;  but  in  addition  questions  may  be  put  and  answered 
jrally,  and  if  from  the  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evidences  disclosed  by 
ue  examination  the  applicant  is  found  to  possess  a  knowledge  which  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  succnsfully  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  orthogra- 
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phy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and 
the  history  of  the  Umted  States,  the  county  superintendent  shall  license  the  appli- 
cant for  the  period  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  months,  accoramg 
to  the  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification,  given  upon 
said  examination,  the  standard  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. In  examining  persons  to  teach  in  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns 
the  county  superintendent  may  take  into  consideration  the  special  fitness  of  such 
applicants  for  the  services  required  of  them,  noting  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
specially  qualified  for  on  the  license.  Before  being  licensed  every  applicant 
must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  The  license  for  six 
months,  however,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  trial  license,  and  not  more  than  one  of 
the  kind  shall  be  granted  to  an  applicant  in  the  same  county.  Any  person  who 
shall  receive  two  thirty -six  month  licenses  in  succession  may  receive  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  latter  a  license  for  eight  years  after  such  an  examination  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  board  of  education;  but  such  license  shall  issue  only  on 
approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  shall  be  styled  a  professional  license, 
entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  school. 

The  teacher  shall  make  a  complete  report  to  the  proper  trustee  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  until  such  report  has  oeen  made  the  trustee  shall  not  pay  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  teacher's  salary. 

Preliminary^  training. — There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  a  normal 
school,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana,  which  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  four  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  approved  by  tne  senate.  The  board  shall  prescribe 
the  course  of  study  for  the  normal  school,  shall  elect  the  instructors  and  fix  their 
salaries,  and  shall  determine  the  conditions  of  admission,  but  the  applicant  must 
be  16  years  of  ^e  if  women  and  18  if  men,  of  good  health,  of  undoubted  moral 
character,  and  file  a  pledge  that  he  or  she  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  teach  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana  a  period  equal  to  twice  the  time  spent  as  a  pupil  in  the 
normal  school.  Tuition  shall  oe  free.  The  trustees  shall  make  a  biennial  report 
to  the  legislature  in  years  that  it  meets,  and  in  other  years  to  the  governor.  The 
board  is  authorized  to  grant,  from  time  to  time,  certificates  of  proficiency  to  such 
teachers  as  shall  complete  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  whose  moral 
character  and  disciplinary  relations  to  the  school  have  been  satisfactory.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  years  after  graduation,  and  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  profes- 
sional ability ,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  diplomas  appropriate  to  professional  degrees, 
entitling  them  to  teach  in  any  school. 

Meetings. — At  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools 
may  be  open  shall  be  devoted  to  township  institutes  or  model  scnools  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers.  The  township  trustee  shall  specify  in  a  written 
contract  with  each  teacher  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  full  session  of  each 
institute  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's  absence  Oierefrom  unless  the 
absence  is  caused  by  sickness. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  in  counties,  whenever 
the  county  superintendent  shall  file  with  the  county  auditor  an  official  statement 
that  there  has  beeir  held  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  county  for  five  days,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  25  teachers  or  persons  intending  to  become  such,  the  audi- 
tor .shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  county  treasurer  for  $35,  and  in  case  there  be  an 
average  attendance  of  40,  for  $50,  for  any  one  year.  When  any  such  institute  is 
in  session  the  common  s:;hools  of  the  county  shall  be  dosed.  The  county  eupet- 
intendents  are  required  to  hold  an  institute  annually, 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance.— Character  of  instruction.— Text-booka.— Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  trustees  of  each  township,  town,  or  city  may  organize  the  col- 
ored children  into  separate  schools,  having  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages of  the  other  schools,  provided  that  when  any  child  attending  a  colored  acbooi 
shall,  on  examination  and  certificate  of  his  or  her  teacher,  that  he  or  she  has  msae 
sufficient  advancement  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  grade  than  that  afforded  by  sncn 
colored  school,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  a  white  school  having  the  gnae 
for  which  such  colored  pupil  is  qualified,  and  no  distinction  shall  therein  be  maas 
on  account  of  race  or  color  of  such  pupil.  All  schools  in  a  township  shaU  oe 
taught  an  equal  length  of  time  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  done.  The  sonooi 
meeting  determines  the  length  of  time  schools  are  to  be  taught. 

Character  of  instruction.—The  common  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  taugW™ 
the  English  language,  and  there  shall  be  taught  in  them  orthography,  ra»5^Sf' 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  phjrsiology,  history  of  JJJ 
United  States,  and  good  behavior,  and  such  other  branches  utd  languages  as  tiw 
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advancement  of  the  pm>ila  and  the  county  board  may  require.  The  trustees  may 
est&bUshjEraded  schools  or  such  modifications  of  them  as  they  may  deem  practi- 
cable. The  board  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city  is  empowered  to  establish 
kindergartens  for  children  4  to  6  years  of  age,  cost  to  be  defrayed  from  local  funds. 
All  citiee  ha-vin^  a  population  of  8,000  or  more  shall  maintain  a  night  school  from 
I  to  9  p.  m.  dnnng  the  regular  school  term  open  to  pupils  from  14  to  30  years 
of  age  employed  in  business  during  the  day.  In  citiee  of  100,000,  manual- training 
ediools  xaa,y  be  established. 

Text-books. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection  or  the  compilation  for  use  in  the 
common  schools  of  a  series  of  text-books  on  the  following  branches:  Spelling,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  history  ot  the  United 
States,  and  a  graded  series  of  writing  books,  no  book  to  contain  anything  of  a  sec- 
tarian character.  As  soon  as  the  board  shall  have  entered  into  contract  for  the 
famishing  of  the  books  the  governor  shall  announce  the  fact,  and  the  school  trus- 
tees of  every  school  corporation  within  thirty  days  shall  certify  to  the  county 
mperintendent  the  number  required  by  the  schools  under  their  care.  The  county 
■uperintendent  makes  requisition  upon  the  State  superintendent  and  the  latter  upon 
the  contractor,  who  shall,  within  ninety  days, ship  the  books  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, from  whom  the  school  trustees  shall  immediately  procure  and  furnish 
them  to  the  patrons  at  the  price  fixed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  township 
trustee  and  each  school  board  to  furnish  the  necessary  school  books  to  all  sucn 
indigent  children  as  may  desire  to  attend  the  schools. 

Buildings. — The  votera  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  director,  who 
shall  serve  without  pay.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  school  property,  under  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  trustees  (see  District  trustees  under  Organization), 
and  shall  make  all  temporary  repairs  and  provide  the  necessary  fuel,  and  may 
expel  pupUs  for  cause. 

When  a  schoolhouse  is  unoccupied  by  a, common  school  of  the  State  and  the 
people  who  form  the  school  at  such  house  desire  that  a  private  school  be  taught 
therein,  and  a  majority  of  them  make  application  to  the  trustee  having  charge  of 
soch  house  for  the  use  of  it  for  a  private  school,  the  use  shall  be  granted,  provided 
the  house  be  vacated  when  desired  for  a  public  school  and  the  private-school 
teacher  report  the  number  of  teachers,  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance,  and  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil.  When  a  majority  of  the  leg^  voters  of  any 
school  district  desire  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  the  trustee  having  charge  of  the 
same  shall  authorize  the  director  to  permit  such  use. 

4.  FlMAKCES. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — The  common-school  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
snrplua  revenue  fund,  the  saline  fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  the  bank- 
tax  fund  and  the  fund  arising  from  section  114  of  the  charter  of  the  State  bank 
of  Indiana,  the  fund  arising  from  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws 
d  the  State  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue,  all  lands  and  other  estate 
which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs,  all  lands  granted  to  the  State 
without  designation  of  a  purpose,  the  proceeds  of  the  salesof  swamp  lands  granted 
to  the  State,  and  taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  by  the 
general  assembly  for  common-school  purposes.  The  CJongressional  township 
school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  Congressional  town- 
ship school  lands  and  the  unsold  lands  belonging  thereto.  These  funds  shall  never 
be  decreased,  but  the  income  shall  always  be  invariably  appropriated  to  the  support 
al  common  schools. 

Taxation. — There  shall  be  assessed'  annually  11  cents  on  each  $100  on  taxable 
inoperty ,  real  and  personal,  in  the  State,  irrespective  of  color,  and  50  cents  on  each 
taxable  poll  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  general  system  of  common  schools. 

The  trustees  of  the  several  townsnips,  towns,  and  cities  shall  have  the  power  to 
levy  a  special  tax  for  the  construction,  renting,  or  repairing  of  schoolhouses,  for 
jnoviding  furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  for  the  payment  of  other  nec- 
tmary  expenses  of  the  school  except  tuition;  but  no  tax  [for  such  purpose]  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  50  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property  and  $1  on  each  poll  in 
Miy  one  year,  and  the  amount  derived  from  the  tax  shall  be  denominated  the  spe- 
dal  school  revenue.  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns,  and  cities  shaU 
lutve  power  annually  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  85  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
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proj)erty  and  25  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  which  shall  constitnte  a  sttpplementary 
tnition  fund  to  extend  the  terms  of  school  after  the  tuition  funds  apportioned  by 
the  State  to  such  localities  shall  have  beetn  exhausted.  They  may  also  lay  a  special 
tax  to  pay  debts,  but  not  to  exceed  25  cents  on  each  $100  in  any  one  year. 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

State  inptrintendent.— County  »uperinten4ent — Tomtthip  ichc«l  irutteet.'—DUIriet  hoard 
of  director*. — CUff  amd  village  loarti*  of  oiucalion. 

State  tuperiniendent. — There  shall  be  elected  eveiy  four  years  a  State  superintendent 
of  pnblio  iDBtmction,  who  shall  hold  his  ofBce  for  »>nr  years.    He  shall  take  the  oath 
of  office,  and  shall  give  bond  inthepenalty  of  $25, 000  with  securities,  conditioned  for 
the  prompt  discharge  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  and  for  the  faithful  applioation 
and  disposition,  according  to  law,  of  all  school  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands 
by  virtue  of  his  office.    His  salai?  shall  be  fixed  by  law  as  a  salary  for  the  serrieea 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  other  law  that  may  be  passed.    All 
necessary  contingent  expenses  for  books,  postMe,  and  stationery  pertaining  to  his 
office,  shall  bo  audited  and  paid  by  the  State  as  the  salary  and  contingent  expenses  of 
other  officers  are  paid.    It  snail  be  bis  duty  to  keep  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State;  to  file  all  papers,  reports,  and  public  documents  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  school  officers  of  the  several  counties  each  year  separately;  to  keep  and  preserve 
aU  other  public  docnments,  pax>er8,  and  books  relating  to  the  schools  coming  into  bis 
hands  as  superintendent,  and  to  hold  the  same  in  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
governor  or  to  any  committee  of  either  house  of  the  general  assembly ;  to  keep  a  fair 
record  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  business  of  his  office;  to  pay  without  delay 
all  money  which  may  come  into  bis  bands  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  the  officer  oi  per- 
son entitled  to  receive  the  same  in  the  legal  manner;  to  counsel  and  advise  in  such 
manner  as  ho  may  deem  best,  with  experienced  and  practical  school  teachers,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  conducting  common  schools;  to  supervise  all  the  common  and 
public  schools  in  the  State;  to  be  the  general  adviser  and  assistant  of  county  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  of  the  State;  to  address  circular  letters  to  county  superin- 
tendents from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  deem  for  the  interests  of  schools,  giving  advice 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools,  constructing  and  furnishing  school- 
houses,  and  examining  and  proonring  competent  teachers;  to  report  to  the  goremor 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  their  number  for  each  preceding  year  by  counties,  the 
number  taught  exclusively  by  men  and  exclusively  by  women,  the  number  taught  by 
men  and  women  at  same  time  and  at  different  periods,  the  attendance,  the  number 
of  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  and  the  number  12  to  21  years  that  are  unable  to  re."id 
and  ■n'rite,  the  amount  of  township  and  county  funds,  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the 
State  or  common-school  fund,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  township  and  county  fund 
annually  paid  ont,  the  amount  raised  by  an  ad  valorem  tax,  the  amonnt  annually 
expended  for  schools,  the  number  of  sohoolhouses,  their  kind  and  condition,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  townships  and  parts  of  townships  in  each  county,  the  number  and  description 
of  books  and  apparatus  purchased  for  the  use  of  schools  and  school  libraries,  the 
price  paid  therefor,  the  total  amonnt  purchased  and  what  quantity  and  how  dis- 
tributed, the  number  and  condition  of  the  libraries,  together  with  such  other  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  important  in  relation  to  the  school  laws, 
schools,  and  the  means  of  promoting  education  throughout  the  State,  which  report 
shall  be  laid  before  the  g^eneral  assembly  at  each  regular  session :  to  make  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  to  carry  into  effect  uie  provisioDS  of  the 
school  law ;  to  be  the  legal  adviser  of  all  school  officers,  and  when  requested  by  a 
school  officer  t'O  give  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  any  question  arising  under  the 
school  laws;  to  hear  appeals  from  county  superintendents  they  having  certified  to 
a  written  statement  of  the  &ots  in  issue;  to  grant  State  certificates  to  snoh  teachers 
as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them;  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  of  the  Southern  Normal  University,  and  of  the 
State  board  of  edncation,'  and  to  act  as  secretary  thereof;  to  report  to  the  general 
assembly  at  its  regnlar  session  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, and  such  other  information  as  the  State  board  or  the  general  assembly  shall 
direct;  and  finally,  to  visit  snch  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  as  ue 
educational  and  to  examine  their  facilities  for  instruction,  and  to  prescribe  forms  lor 
such  reports  as  he  may  desiro  from  the  superintendents  thereof.    He  shall  be  vested 
with  the  following  powers :  To  direct  and  cause  the  county  superintendent  ••'•"y 
county,  directors  or  boards  of  trustees  or  township  treasurer  or  other  school  officer 
to  withhold  li-om  any  officer,  township,  district,  or  teacher  any  part  of  the  common 

■  See  Teachers,  Preliminary  trainini;. 
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Kbool  or  toimahip  or  other  school  fund  until  such  peraon  or  corporation  shall  have 
made  all  Bchedules,  reports,  and  retnms  required  of  him  by  this  act,  and  until  such 
penouB  or  l>odie8,  unless  excused  by  him,  shall  hare  executed  and  filed  all  official 
miihIs  and  accoonted  for  all  common-school  or  township  or  other  school  fnnds  'n-hich 
have  theretofore  come  into  his  hands;  to  require  connty  superintendents  to  famish 
him  the  information  he  desires  to  embody  in  his  report  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
to  require  at  any  time  from  the  township  board  a  report  on  the  condition  of  schools 
imdei  ita  care,  and  to  determine  what  statistics  local  officers  shall  report  to  county 
Bai>erintendent8 ;  to  authorize  county  superintendents  to  procure  such  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conduct  connty  institutes;  to  require  annual  reports  from  the 
aathoritiea  of  incorporated  towns,  townships,  cities,  or  districts  having  a  system 
nnder  special  charter  to  the  same  extent  as  regular  school  officers  ore  or  may  be 
required  to  make  such  reports;  to  require  the  president,  principal,  or  other  proper 
officer  of  erery  organized  (whether  incorporated  or  not)  institution  of  learning  to 
make  a  report  that  he  may  exhibit  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  such 
institutions  and  of  the  educational  resources  of  the  State.  He  shall  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  any  book  or  apparatus  or  furniture  used  or  to  be  used  in  any 
school  in  the  State,  and  for  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  fined  not  fewer  than 
$25  nor  more  than  $500,  and  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one 
month  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Comntf  tvperinitndeuU. — There  shall  be  elected  every  fonr  years  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  Bchoola  who  sball  be  sworn  in  and  shall  execnte  a  bond  with  joint  and 
several  sureties  for  $13,0CO,  to  be  increased  if  deemed  best,  conditioned  on  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties.  In  case  of  vacancy  the  connty  board  shall  appoint  a 
snccessor.  He  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  office.  In  counties  of  not  more 
than  100  schools  the  time  of  the  superintendent  may  be  limited  by  the  county  board; 
in  coanties  of  50  or  fewer  schools  the  limit  shall  not  be  loss  than  150  days  in  the 
year;  in  counties  of  61  to  75  schools,  not  loss  tbau  200  days  a  year;  iu  comities 
of  76  to  100  schools,  not  lees  than  250  days  a  year.  He  may  employ  the  assistants 
he  needs  for  the  fall  discharge  of  his  duties  at  a  compensation  fixed  by  the  county 
board,  but  they  shall  be  persons  of  attainments,  versed  in  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  education,  familiar  with  publio  school  work,  and  competent  to  visit  schools. 
The  county  superinteudent  shall  receive  in  full  for  all  services  rendered  by  him  3 
per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school  lands  or  sales  of  lands  upon  mortgage, 
or  of  sales  of  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  including  all  services  therewith ;  2  per  cent 
upon  all  sums  distributed,  paid,  or  loaned  out  by  them  for  the  support  of  schools. 
For  all  other  duties  required  of  him  by  law  $4  a  day  for  each  day  of  actual  service 
and  $1  a  day  for  expenses  for  the  number  of  days  actually  spent  in  school  visitation. 
Ho  shall  present  a  swom-to  itemized  statement  of  his  i>er  diem  compensation  and 
expenses,  t0|;ether  with  a  report  of  all  his  official  acts  or  those  of  his  assistants, 
iaclading  a  list  of  all  tho  schools  visited.  It  shall  also  bo  his  duty  to  sell  towusbip- 
fond  lands,  issue  certificates  of  purchase,  report  to  the  connty  board  and  State  audi- 
tor, and  the  other  legal  duties  connected  therewith ;  to  register  applicants  for  a<lmis- 
sion  to  the  State  normal  universities  audto  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  to  assist  in 
the  examination  of  the  same  as  directed ;  to  visit  each  school  in  tho  county  at  least 
imce  a  year,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  thall  spend  at  least  half  the 
time  given  to  his  office,  and  more  if  practicable,  in  visiting  ungraded  schools,  noting 
the  methods  and  the  character  of  instruction;  to  direct  teachers  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching;  to  act  as  the  official  adviaer  and  constant  assistant  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers,  carrying  out  the  advice  of  the  State  saperintendent;  to  con- 
duct a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  the  formation  of  other  teachers' 
meetings  and  to  assist  in  their  management  and  iu  every  way  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  common  schools;  to  examine  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  which  the  township  treasurer  holds  offioiaOy ;  and  if  he  finds  that 
the  papers  are  not  in  proper  form  or  that  the  securities  are  insufficient,  he  shall  so 
state  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees;  to  give  notice  of  the  electiou  of  trustee  or 
director  in  default  of  the  board's  doing  so ;  to  hold  meetings  quarterly  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  to  grant  certificates,  keeping  a  record  of  the  same ;  to  keep 
a  Jost  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  sSl  moneys  paid  out  on  accountof 
this  institate  fond  and  report  to  the  county  board;  to  report  to  the  county  board 
annually  at  its  first  regnJar  meeting;  to  notify  presidents  of  boards  of  trustees 
and  clerks  of  school  districts  on  or  Mfore  September  30  annually  of  tho  amount  of 
money  paid  by  him  to  the  township  treasurer,  with  dates,  and  to  receive  and  file,  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  Jnly  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly and  at  such  other  time  as  may  bo  required  by  the  State  superintendent  or  him- 
self, a  statement  from  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  each  township,  giving  such  statistics 
and  information  as  may  be  caUed  for.  He  shall  have  power  to  require  the  township 
board  of  trustees  to  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  it,  to  recommend  the 
remission  of  the  penalty  for  failure  to  report ;  to  renew  teachers'  certificates  at  their 
expiration  by  his  indorsement;  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  for  immoral- 
ity, or  other  oanse;  to  direct  in  what  manner  township  treasurers  shall  keep  their 
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l>ook8  and  acconnts;  to  bring  snit  againBt  the  connty  collector  for  a  failore  to  pay 
State  anditor's  warrant,  to  remove  any  school  director  from  ofSce  for  'willfal  failure 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  leaae  and  sell  school  lands. 

Trustees  of  schools. — Each  township  is  a  township  for  school  purposes.  The  school 
bnsiness  of  the  township  shall  he  done  by  three  trustees,  one  elected  by  the  town- 
ship annually,  to  serve  three  years.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  tms- 
tee  of  schools  unless  21  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of  the  township,  and  no  two 
trustees  shall  reside  when  elected  in  the  same  school  district  nor  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  trustee  of  schools  and  school  director  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
it  shall  be  filled  by  popular  election.  Within  ten  days  aftor  the  annual  election  of 
trustees  the  board  shall  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  number  president  and 
a  person  who,  though  a  resident,  is  neither  a  director  nor  trustee,  as  treasurer,  if  there 
be  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  who  shall  act  as  clerk.  The  board  shall  hold  re^alor 
semiannual  meetings,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the  president 
or  two  members.  At  the  regular  meetings,  the  trnstecs  shall  ascertain  the  amount 
of  State,  county,  and  township  funds  on  hand  and  subject  to  distribution,  and  shall 
apportion  the  same  as  follows :  Whatever  sum  may  be  due  for  the  compensation  and 
the  books  of  the  treasurer,  and  such  sum  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  dividing  school  lands,  making  plate,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  of  such  funds  shall 
be  divided  among  the  districts  or  tractions  of  districts  in  which  schools  have  been 
In  accordance  wiwi  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  instructions  of  the  State  and 
county  superintendents  during  the  preceding  year  ending  June  30  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  in  each.  The  funds  thus  apportioned 
shall  be  placed  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  districts, 
and  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  on  the  order  of  the  directors.  The 
board  of  trustees  shall  cause  the  treasurer,  the  clerk  of  the  board,  the  directors  of 
the  several  districts,  or  other  person  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  statement  exhibiting  the  condition  of  schools  for  the  preceding  biennial 
period,  giving  separately  each  year,  commencing  ou  the  Ist  of  July,  which  statement 
shall  bo  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  schools  which  have  been  taught  in  each  year;  what  part 
have  been  taught  by  men  exclusively,  by  women  exclusively,  by  men  and  w^omen  at 
the  same  time,  and  what  part  by  men  and  women  at  different  periods ;  the  whole 
namber  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  all  the  schools  by  sex;  the  number  of  teachers 
by  Bex;  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  monthly  compensation  given  to  meu  aud 
womeu  teachers,  giving  each  item  separately ;  the  number  of  persons  under  21  years 
of  ago,  making  a  separate  enumeration  of  those  above  the  age  of  12  years  who  are 
unalde  to  read  aud  write,  and  the  cause  of  the  neglect  to  educate  them ;  the  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  township  fund ;  the  amount  of  interest  of  the  township  fund 
paid  into  the  township  treasury ;  the  amount  raised  by  ad  valorem  tax,  and  the 
amount  of  such  tax  received  into  the  township  treasury:  the  amount  of  all  other 
funds  received  into  the  township  treasury ;  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  for 
Bchoolhouse  lots,  for  building,  repairing,  purchasing,  renting,  and  furnishing  scliool- 
houses,  for  school  apparatus,  books,  and  other  incidental  expenses  for  the  use  of 
school  libraries,  and  as  compensation  to  township  officers  and  others;  the  whole 
amount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  together  with  such 
other  statistics  and  Information  in  regard  to  schools  as  the  State  or  connty  superin- 
tendent may  require.  Any  township  from  which  such  report  is  not  received  m  the 
manner  and  by  the  time  required  by  law  shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  the  public  fund 
for  the  next  ensuing  year,  subject  to  explanation  and  remission.  The  board  may  sell 
school  property,  establish  a  high  school  if  directed  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors,  lajjr  off  the  township  into  one  or  more  school  districts,  change  districts 
when  petitioned  for  by  a  majority  of  each  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  change 
and  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  the  territory  transferred.  In  case  any  school 
district  shall  for  two  consecutive  years  fail  to  maintain  a  public  school  as  required 
by  law  to  do,  the  trustees  of  schools  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  such 
district  lies  shall  attach  it  to  oue  or  more  adjoining  districts. 

District  hoard  of  directors. — In  all  school  districts  having  a  population  of  fewer 
than  1,000  iuhabitants  and  not  governed  by  any  special  act  in  relation  to  free  schools 
DOW  in  force,  there  shall  be  electod  a  board  of  3  directors,  elected  for  three  years,  one 
retiring  annually.  Anj'  person  of  either  sex.  married  or  single,  21  years  of  age,  able 
to  reaffand  write  in  the  English  language,  shall  be  eligible  as  long  as  he  resides  in 
the  district,  to  the  office  of  school  director,  if  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees ;  vacancies  are  filled  by  a  new  election.  The  directors,  within  ten  days  after 
every  election  shall  meet  and  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  number  president 
and  another  clerk.  They  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  such  times  as  they  may 
designate  and  special  meetings  as  occasion  may  require.  No  director  shall  be 
pecuniarily  interested  in  scho<d  affaire.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  make 
a  detailed  report  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  voters,  and  transmit » 
copy  to  the  township  treasurer  within  five  days;  to  report  to  the  county  snpenn- 
tendent  within  ten  days  after  employment  the  full  names  ai^  all  persons  employed 
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M  teachers,  the  date  of  the  beginning  nnd  the  end  of  their  contract;  to  prorido  for 
ibe  necessary  revenue  to  maintnin  free  schools  in  thoir  district  in  the  manner  pro- 
rided;  to  maintain  free  schoolg  for  at  least  one  hnndred  and  ten  days;  to  adopt 
and  enforce  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  management  and  goyemment  of  schools 
and  to  inspect  them;  to  appoint  teachers,  fix  and  pay  their  salaries;  to  direct  what 
branches  of  study  shall  he  taught,  what  text-books  and  apparatus  shall  be  used; 
to  purchase  text-books  for  children  of  indigent  parents ;  to  furnish  proper  l>lanks 
to  teachers.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  clothed  with  the  following  powers:  To 
use  any  fnnds  belonging  to  their  district  for  their  records,  to  pay  their  clerk  if 
the  amount  of  his  services  justify  it,  to  dismiss  teachers,  to  assign  pupils  to  the  sev- 
eral schools  in  the  district,  fix  rates  of  tuition  and  collect  the  same ;  to  suspend  or 
expel  pupils  who  may  be  guilty  of  gross  disobedience  or  misconduct,  and  no  action 
■hall  lie  against  them  for  such  expulsion  or  suspensiou ;  to  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  libraries  and  apparatus  any  funds  remaining  after  all  necessary  school 
expenses  are  paid;  to  sell  personal  property  belonging  to  district  when  not  needed; 
to  grant  special  holidays;  to  control  and  supervise  all  school  buildings;  to  burrow 
money  and  issue  bonds  therefor  to  build  schoolhouses,  purchase  sites,  and  improve 
and  repair  buildings;  but  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  a  board  of  directors  to  purchase  or 
locate  a  schoolhoase  sito,  or  to  purchase,  build,  or  move  a  sohoolhouse,  or  to  levy  a 
tax  to  extend  schools  beyond  nine  months  without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Board  of  educalion. — Incorporated  cities  and  villages,  except  such  as  now  have 
charge  and  control  of  free  schools  by  special  acts,  shall  be  and  remain  parts  of  the 
school  townships  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated  and  be  subject  to  the  general 

£roTisions  of  the  school  law  except  as  follows :  In  all  school  districts  having  a  popu- 
ttion  of  not  fewer  than  1,000  and  not  over  100,000  and  not  governed  in  educational 
matters  by  any  special  act,  there  shall  be  elected,  iustead  of  the  directors  provided 
by  law  in  other  districts,  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  preRident  of  the 
board,  6  members,  and  3  additional  members  for  every  additional  10,00U  inhabitants, 
but  in  no  case  to  consist  of  more  than  15  members.  One-third  the  members  shall 
retire  annually,  but  the  president  shall  be  elected  annually.  The  powers  of  the  board 
shall  be  to  establish  and  levy  tax  to  support  ftee  schools  not  fewer  than  six  uor 
more  than  ten  months  in  each  year,  except  upon  petition  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  district;  to  repair  and  improve  schoolhouses  and  furnish  them  with  the 
necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  fuel,  and  have  charge  of  the 
same;  to  examine  teachers  as  supplemental  to  other  examination;  to  employ  teach- 
ers and  to  fix  the  amonnt  of  their  salaries;  to  establish  schools  of  different  grades 
and  make  regulations  for  the  admission  or  pupils  into  the  same  and  thoir  govern- 
ment; to  buy  or  lease  sites  for  schoolhouses,  with  the  necessary  grounds,  if  author- 
ized by  the  voters  at  an  election  called  in  pursuance  of  a  petition  signed  by  at  least 
SOO,  or  one-fiftli  of  the  voters :  to  employ  a  competent  and  discreet  person  or  per- 
sons to  superintend  the  schools  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  persons  (rach  super- 
intendent may  be  required  to  act  as  principal  or  teacher  in  tho  schools);  to  lay 
off  and  divide  the  district  into  snbdistricts,  to  alter  and  consolidate  the  same;  to 
visit  all  the  public  schools  as  often  as  ouoe  a  month;  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
■eholars  and  the  government  of  the  schools;  to  prescribe  the  method  and  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction;  to  expel  grossly  disobedient  or  misbehaving  pupils,  and 
no  action  shall  lie  against  them  for  such  expulsion;  to  dismiss  nnqnalihed  teachers, 
to  provide  fnel  and  other  like  necessities  as  may  be  required ;  to  appoint  a  secretary ; 
to  annually  prepare  and  publish  in  some  newspaper  or  in  pamphlet  form  a  report  of 
the  number  of  pnpils  instructed  in  the  year  preceding  and  the  several  braucheaof 
study  pursued  by  them,  of  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  school,  speci- 
fying the  source  of  such  receipts  and  the  objects  of  such  expenditures. 

In  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  the  hoard  of  education 
shall  consist  of  21  members,  to  be  appomted  by  the  mayor,  by  and  with  the  a<lvice 
sod  consent  of  the  common  council,  one-third  to  retire  annually.  Any  person  hav- 
ing resided  in  a  city  more  than  five  years  next  preceding  his  appointment  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  of  such  board.  The  boturd  shall  have  charge  and  control  of 
the  pnblic  schools,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council  may  erect  or  pur- 
chase buildings,  buy  or  lease  sites,  issue  bonds  for  provimng  sites  or  buildings  or  to 
pay  bonds,  and  to  borrow  money. 

2.  Tkachbrs. 

Appointment,  qualiflcaiiont,  and  dutUt. — Preliminary  training. — Meetingi. 

Jppointment,  quaUficationg,  and  dutiet. — No  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a 
pabltc  school  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character,  at  least  18  years  of  age  if  a  man, 
or  17  years  if  a  woman,  and  who  does  not  possess  a  certificate  of  qualifications.  The 
district  board  of  directors  or  city  or  village  board  of  education  shall  employ  teachers 
•ml  fix  their  pay. 
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The  State  saperiutendent  is  authorized  to  grant  State  certificates  \rliich  shall  be 
of  two  grades,  the  higher  of  which  shall  he  for  life  and  the  lower  for  five  years.  Both 
grades  shall  only  be  given  after  public  examination  (of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
given)  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  State 
superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the  State  [normal]  universities  may  prescribe. 
Such  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  grant  certificates  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  upon  due  examination  be  found  q^nalified.  They  shall  be  of  two  grades ; 
those  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  valid  in  the  county  for  two  years,  and  shall  certify 
that  the  holder  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography, 
reading  (in  English),  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography, 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  eifects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  The  county 
superintendent  may  renew  such  certificates  at  their  expiration,  and  may  at  anytime 
revoke  them  for  cause.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers,  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  He  shall 
require  a  fee  of  $1  from  every  applicant  and  for  each  certificate  renewed  he  shall 
also  charge  $1,  which  fees  shall  go  to  the  institute  fund. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  public-school  teacher  to  see  that  the  school  property  of 
the  district  is  not  unnecessarily  damaged  or  destroyed,  and  no  teacher  shall  oe  paid 
any  part  of  the  school  funds  unless  be  shall  have  kept  and  furnished  the  schedules 
required  by  law,  and  shall  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  all  books,  apparatus, 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  district.  Each  teacher  shall  keep  correctly 
daily  registers,  which  Bhalfexuibit  the  name,  age,  and  attendance  of  each  pupil,  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  year,  which  register  shall  be  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
board  under  penalty  of  loss  of  pay. 

Preliminary  training. — There  shall  be  established  the  Illinoie  Normal  University  and 
the  Southern  Normal  University,  with  the  object  of  qualifying  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  all 
branches  of  study  which  pertain  to  a  common-school  education,  in  the  elements  of 
the  natural  sciences,  including  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and  such  other  studies  as  the  governing  body  of 
each  institution  may  prescribe.  Each  county  shall  bo  entitled  to  have  two  pupils 
instructed  gratuitously  in  each  school,  and  each  representative  district  shall  be  enti- 
tled in  each  school  to  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of  representatives  in 
the  district,  the  pupils  to  be  selected  from  applicants  passing  the  best  examination. 
The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  managed  and  controlled  by  the  "  State  board 
of  education,"  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  by  a  board  of  trustees  not 
exceeding  five  in  number.  No  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  of  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any  compensation  other  than  his  necessary  traveling 
expenses. 

In  each  county  adopting  township  organization  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in 
other  counties  the  county  conrt  (if  authorized  by  vote  of  the  i>eopre),  may  establish 
a  county  normal  school  fur  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  common  schools, 
which  shall  be  under  the  county  board  of  education.  Two  or  more  counties  may 
nnite  in  establishing  a  normal  school. 

Meeiingt. — ^The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute, 
continuing  in  session  not  fewer  than  five  days,  for  the  instrnotion  of  teachers  and 
those  who  may  desire  to  teach,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  superintendent 
procure  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  institute  at  such  time  as 
the  sohoola  of  the  county  are  generally  closed.  Two  or  more  counties  may  hold  a 
joint  institute.  Instruction  shall  be  free  to  those  who  hold  certificates  good  in  the 
county.  The  time,  not  exceeding  three  days  in  any  one  term  or  five  days  in  any  one 
school  year,  during  term  time,  actually  spent  by  a  teacher  of  any  pablio  school  in 
this  State  in  attendance  upon  a  teachers' institute  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  considered  time  lawfully  expended  by 
such  teacher,  and  no  deduction  of  wages  shall  be  mode  in  the  teacher's  pay. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  inttruetion. — Text-booke. — Buildinge. 

Attendance. — Every  person  having  control  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least  sixteen 
weeks,  twelve  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  some  public  or  private  day  school: 
Provided.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  that  has  been  or  is  being  other- 
wise instructed  for  a  like  period  ot  time  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  or 
whose  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  its  attendance  impracticable,  or  whon 
excused  for  good  reasons  by  any  competent  court  of  record.  For  every  willful  ne^ 
lect  of  such  duty  as  prescribed  above  the  offender  shall  be  fined  from  $1  to  $30  and 
costs  of  suit. 
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The  board  of  edacatioa  in  cities,  towns,  Tillages,  and  school  districts  and  the  board 
of  school  directors  iu  school  districts  may  at  their  discretiou  appohit  one  or  more 
froper  persons,  whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  all  violations  of  this  act  in  writiug 
to  such  board  of  education  or  board  of  directors  irhuse  duty  it  shall  be,  \rhen  in 
their  opinion  the  eTidence  renders  such  action  necessary,  to  notify  in  irriting  the 
parent  or  guardian  that  anch  complaint  has  Ikeen  made,  and  if  cause  be  nut  shown 
-within  fivedAjato  atonce  proceed  a^fainst  the  responsible  person.  I(  shall  also  be  the 
dnty  of  theb<Kird  of  education  in  cities,  towns,  viUages,  and  school  districts  to  appoint 
oneof  their  number,  who  shall  be  a  discreet  and  proper  person,  whose  dnty  itshull  bo 
to  bear  excuses  and  reasons  of  parents  or  guardians  for  the  nouattendonce  of  chil- 
dren at  Bohool  and  to  report  in  writing  to  the  hoard  at  the  next  regular  or  special 
meeting  the  names,  ages,  and  poet-offico  addresses  of  all  persons  prosecuted.  The 
persons  so  appointed  Atail  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
iKwrd  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  distributable  school  fand.  Any  fiue  or  penalty 
mentioned  above  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  conrt  of  record  or  j  ustice 
of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county.  Any  person  having  control  of  a  child  who,  with 
intent  to  evade  tho  provisions  of  this  law  regarding  compulsory  attendance,  shall 
make  a  'willfully  false  statement  conc<»ming  the  age  of  such  child  or  the  time  such 
child  has  attended  school,  shall  forfeit  from  $3  to  $20,  for  tho  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ  or  hire  any 
chUd  ouder  13  years  of  age,  unless  such  child  is  by  its  labor  wholly  or  partially  the 
means  of  support  of  an  aged  or  infirm  relative,  and  has  attended  some  public  or  pri- 
vate d»y  school  for  at  least  eight  weeks  in  the  current  school  year.  Any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  father,  guardian,  or 
person  having  control  of  any  child  under  tho  age  of  13  years  who  willingly  permits 
or  consents  to  theemploymont  of  such  child  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  from  $10  to  $50, 
and  every  dar  of  such  employment  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  oileuse.  The  district 
diteclora  sbiul  have  power  to  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools  lu  the  district,  to 
admit  nonresidents,  to  fix  rates  of  tuition,  to  provide  that  children  under  12  years 
of  age  shall  not  be  confined  in  school  moro  than  four  hours  daily,  to  eatahlish  and 
keep  in  operation  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  days  of  actual  teaching  iu  each 
year,  without  reduction  by  reason  of  closing  schools  on  legal  holidays  or  for  any 
other  cause  and  longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  children  in  the  district  6  to  21  years  of  i^e,  and  shall  secure  for 
all  snch  chiltlren  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  equal  education  in  such  free  schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  education  iu  cities  and  villages  to  support  free 
schools  not  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  months. 

Character  of  imtirucUon. — ^Every  public  school  established  shall  be  for  instruction 
in  the  branches  of  education  prescribed  in  the  qualifications  for  teachers  and  in  such 
other  branches,  including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors,  or  the  voters  of 
the  district  at  tho  anunaielection  of  directors,  may  prescribe.  U  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  a  township  shall  vote  to  establish  a  township  high  school,  a  township  board 
(high  school)  shall  be  elected,  consisting  of  5  members,  which  shall  ei^oy  the  powers 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  directors  for  snch  district. 

Tetl-iooit. — The  directors  shall  direct  what  branches  of  stndv  shall  be  taught 
and  what  text-books  shall  be  used  iu  the  public  schools,  and  shall  strictly  enforce 
onifonnity  of  text-books  therein,  but  shall  not  permit  text-books  to  be  changed 
oflener  than  once  in  four  years.  Tho  directors  shall  have  power  to  purchase  at  the 
expenseof  the  district  a  sufficient  number  of  tho  text-books  used  to  supply  children 
whoso  parents  are  not  able  to  buy  them.  Tho  text-books  bought  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  loaned  only,  and  the  directors  shall  require  the  teacher  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  cared  for  and  returned  at  tho  end  of  each  school  term. 

Buildings. — District  directors  shall  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  school- 
honses  in  their  district,  and  may  grant  the  temporaryuseof  them,  when  not  occupied 
by  schools,  for  religions  meetings  and  Sunday  scnools,  for  evening  schools  and  literary 
societies,  and  for  such  other  meetings  as  the  directors  may  deem  proper;  but  they 
shall  rot  purchase  or  locate  aschoolhonse  site,  or  purchase,  build,  or  move  a  school- 
honao  unless  directed  by  vote  of  tho  people. 

4.  FiXAKCKS. 

Fundt  {permanent  or  tpeeial). — Taxation. 

JPuMi*  (permanent  or  tpeeial). — ^The  common-school  fund  of  this  State  shall  consist 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  two-mill  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  each  dollar's  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  State  annually  until  otherwise  provided  by  law;  the  interest  on 
what  is  known  as  the  school-fund  proper  being  3  per  cent  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
•ales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Stote,  ono-sixth  part  excepted,  and  tho  interest  on 
what  is  known  as  the  surplus  revenue  distributed  by  act  of  Congress  and  made  a 
part  of  the  common-school  fond  by  the  legislature  March  4, 1837. 
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The  State  shall  pay  the  interest  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  paid  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  school  fund. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  and  every  year  next  after  the  taking  of  the 
censns  of  the  State  by  Federal  or  State  authority,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 
shall  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  each  county  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
shall  thereupon  make  a  dividend  to  each  county  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  and  the  inter- 
est due  on  the  school  fond  proper  and  surplus  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  in  each  county  under  21  years,  and  issue  his  'n'arrant  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  each  county. 

All  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  moneys,  and  effects  heretofore  accrued  or  may  hereafter 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  sixteenth  section  of  the  common-school  lands  of  any  town- 
shipor  county  or  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  orother  propertytaken  on  any  judgment 
or  for  any  debt  due  to  the  principal  of  any  township  or  county  fund  and  all  other 
funds  of  every  description  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  carried  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  principal  of  any  township  or  county  fund  by  any  law,  shall  forpver  con- 
stitute the  principal  of  the  township  or  county  fund,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  ever 
be  distributed  or  expended  for  any  purpose  whatever,  but  shall  be  loaned  and  held 
to  use,  rent,  or  profit,  as  provided  b;^  li>^-  But  the  interest,  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
arising  and  accruing  from  the  principal  of  the  township  or  county  fund  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  county  superintendent  on  a  basisof  the  number  of  children  imder 21 
years,  if  the  several  townships  and  parts  of  townships  have  kept  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed  or  incurred  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
record  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  State,  except  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties  incurred  or  imposed  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities  for  the  violation  of  the 
by-laws  or  ordinances  thereof,  shall  be,  when  collected,  paid  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  shall  annually  distribute  such  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  common-school  funds  of  the  State  are  distributed. 

Taxation. — For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  free  schools  for  not 
fewer  than  5  nor  more  than  9  months  in  each  year  and  defraying  all  the  expenses  of 
every  description  of  the  same,  the  directors  of  each  district  and  the  authorities  of  each 
village  or  city  is  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  annually  upou  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district,  village,  or  city,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  for  educational  and  S  per  cent  for 
building  purposes.  [Note  the  2-mill  State  tax  forming  a  part  of  the  common-school 
fund].  All  money  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  or  received  from  the  State 
common-school  fund  or  other  sources  for  school  purposes  shall  be  held  by  the  town- 
ship treiifiurer  as  a  special  fund  for  school  purposes,  snbject  to  the  order  of  the  board 
of  education  upou  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses  or  purchasing  school  sites  or  repairing 
and  improving  the  same,  the  directors  of  any  school  district,  when  authorized  by  a 
migority  of  the  voters  at  an  election  called  for  the  purpose,  may  borrow  money, 
issuing  bonds  signed  by  not  fewer  than  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  $100  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  provided  that  the  sum  borrowed 
in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  including  existing  indebtedness,  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  Okoakization  of  tub  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  euperinteudent. — County  board  of  school  examinert.— 
County  eommitsioner  of  tohooU. — TmciMhip  school  intpectora. — Townthip  board  of 
tchool  iuapeotort, — Dittrict  board  of  directort. — Board  of  trntteet. 

State  board  of  education, — There  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  who  shall  serve  for  six  years.  The  State  superintendent 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  shall  grant  teachers' certifi- 
cates to  certain  persons  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

State  tuperintendent. — At  each  biennial  election  there  shall  be  elected  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  have  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
A  vacancy  shall  bo  filled  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  tho  advice  of  the  senate.  The 
State  superintendent  shall  have  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  and  of 
all  the  State  institutions,  other  than  the  University,  that  are  essentially  eilucational 
in  their  character,  and  he  shall  visit  the  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  the 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf,  for  the  Blind,  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  for  girls, 
tho  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  meet  withthogoverningboardaof 
each  iiisti  tution  at  least  once  in  eachyear.  He  shall  biennially  report  to  the  govomor, 
containing  the  following  matter:  The  condition  of  the  University  and  of  each  of 
the  other  State  educational  institutions,  all  incorporated  institutions  of  leaning, 
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tad.  the  primary,  eraded,  and  high  schools;  tho  estimated  cost  of  the  system  and 
amount  of  expenditores  ftom  all  educational  funds  and  plans  for  their  bettor  mau- 
kgement;  plana  for  tho  better  organization  of  the  edncational  system;  the  annual 
reports  and  accompanying  documents,  so  far  as  he  shall  deem  the  same  of  sufficient 
pnblio  interest,  of  all  the  State  institutions  of  edncational  character ;  abstracts  of  the 
annual  reports  of  tho  school  inspectors  of  the  several  townships  and  cities  of  the 
&tat«,  and  all  such  other  matter  relating  to  his  office  and  the  subject  of  education 
in  general  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  communicate.  Ho  shall  compile  and  cause 
to  DO  printed  all  general  laws  relating  to  schools,  together  with  all  necessary  forms, 
regnlationa,  and  instructions  for  conducting  all  proceedings  under  said  laws  or  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  and  governing  of  the  schools,  including  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  township  and  district  libraries,  and  shall  transmit  the 
same  to  the  several  officers  intrusted  with  the  care  and  management  of  said  schools. 
He  shall  semiannually  apportion  the  primary  school  interest  fund  among  the  several 
townships  and  cities  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each, 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  as  the  same  shall  lie  reported  to  him  by  the  board 
of  school  inspectors  made  to  him  for  the  school  year  closing  prior  to  the  May  appor- 
tionment, drawing  on  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  each  county. 

Conutif  hoard  of  school  examineri. — The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  shall 
bienniaUy  appoint  two  persons  as  school  examiners,  who,  together  with  the  county 
commissioner,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  school  examiners,  who  shall  exaniine  nil 
persons  who  offer  themselves  at  two  regular  public  examinations  at  the  county  scat, 
and  shall  also  hold,  for  the  same  purpose,  not  more  than  four  special  public  examina- 
tions, aa  the  interests  of  tho  schools  may  demand.  Tho  board  shall  grant  certificates 
to  those  found  qualified.  The  appointed  members  shall  receive  $4  per  diem  for  each 
day  actually  employed  in  performance  of  duty. 

County  commUHoner  of  schools. — There  shall  be  elected  biennially  a  county  commis- 
sioner of  schools,  and  iu  case  of  vacancy  the  judge  of  probate,  together  with  the 
connty  board,  shsjl  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  the  office.  The  person  so  elected  or 
appointed  shall  execute  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  county  clerk, 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  fiscal  duties.  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  connty  commissioner  who  shall  not  be  a  graduate  in  the 
literary  department  of  some  reputable  college,  university,  or  State,  normal  school,  or 
bold  a  State  teacher's  certificate,  or  who  shall  not  have  held  a  first-grade  certificate 
within  two  years  next  preceding  tho  time  of  his  or  her  election ;  provided,  that  in 
eonnties  having  fewer  than  50  sciiools  subject  to  the  supervision  ot  tlie  county  com- 
missioner a  person  holding,  at  the  time  of  election,  a  second-grade  certificate  shall  be 
eligible.  It  shall  bo  the  dnty  of  the  county  commissioner  to  notify  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  the  chairman  of  each  township  board  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  connty  to  keep  a  record  of  all  examinations  held  by  the  board  of 
school  examiners  and  to  sign  all  certificates  and  other  papers  and  reports  issued  by 
the  board ;  to  receive  the  institute  fees  provided  by  law,  and  to  pay  the  saiuo  to  the 
connty  treasurer  quarterly;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  certificates  granted,  suspended, 
or  revoked  by  the  hoard  or  himself,  showing  to  whom  issued,  with  the  date,  grade, 
and  duration  of  each  certificate,  and  if  suspended  or  revoked  with  the  date  and  rea- 
son therefor;  to  furnish  to  each  township  clerk  a  list  of  persons,  with  data,  legally 
authorized  to  teach  in  the  connty  at  large  and  in  the  township;  to  visit  each  of  the 
schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  to  examine  carefully  the  dis- 
cipline, the  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  connty  commissioner  is  unable  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  tho  county, 
as  herein  required,  he  may  appoint  such  assistant  visitors  as  may  bo  necessary,  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  pertaining  to  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  schools  as 
the  commissioner  shall  direct,  but  their  expense  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  $90 ; 
to  coansel  with  the  teachers  and  school  boards  as  to  the  courses  of  study  to  bo  pur- 
sned  and  as  to  any  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  iustrnctiou  in  the  schools;  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  schools  iu  the  connty  and  of  the  teachers  and 
officers,  and  act  as  assistant  conductor  of  institutes  appointed  by  tho  superintend- 
ent of  pnblio  instmction ;  to  receive  the  duplicate  annual  reports  of  the  sevcr.al 
boards  of  school  inspectors,  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the  same,  and,  when 
approved,  forward  one  copy  of  each  to  the  State  superintendent  and  tho  other  to  tho 
connty  clerk ;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  obey  all 
instmctions  from  him,  and  distribute  the  blanks  and  communications  forwarded  by 
him.  His  compensation  shall  be  not  less  than  $500  in  a  county  having  50  schools, 
not  less  than  $1,000  where  there  are  100  schools  under  such  supervision,  and 
not  less  than  $1,200  where  there  ore  125  schools  under  supervision,  out  iu  no  case 
shall  it  exceed  $1,500  per  annum.  The  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioner for  printing,  postage,  stationery,  record  books,  and  room  rent  for  public  exam- 
ination shall  be  allowed  by  the  county  supervisors  to  the  sum  of  $200,  and  no  more. 
Ko  traveling  expenses  shall  be  allowed  either  to  a  commissioner  or  any  assistant  vis- 
itor or  school  examiner.    Ko  commissioner  shall  receive  an  order  for  compensation 
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until  lio  shall  file  with  the  cotmty  clerk,  first,  a  certified  statement  from  the  St»te 
superintendent  that  all  reports  required  of  him  have  been  properly  made  and  filed; 
and  second,  a  detailed  statement,  mode  under  oath,  Bho^Ting  wnat  schools  have  been, 
visited  by  him  during  the  preceding  quarter  and  what  amount  of  time  was  consumed 
in  ench  school,  naming  township  and  school  district.  No  commissiouer  shall  act  as 
agent  for  the  sale  of  any  school  furniture,  text-books,  maps,  charts,  or  other  school 
apparatus,  noi  be  interested  financially  in  any  summer,  normal,  or  teachers'  training 
class  in  the  county  for  which  he  was  elected.  lu  case  of  vacancy,  the  office  is  filled 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  township  boards  of  school  inspectors  in  joint  session. 

ToicuBhip  board  of  tckool  inspeotori. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  each  township  there 
shall  be  elected  one  school  inspector,  who  shall  hold  oiHce  for  two  years  and  be  an 
elector  of  the  district,  or  a  woman  21  years  of  age  who  has  resided  in  the  State  three 
mouths  and  in  the  township  ten  days. 

The  school  inspectors  oi^  each  township,  together  with  the  township  derk,  shall 
constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors.  The  township  clerk  shall  be 
clerk  of  the  board,  and  the  other  member  shall  be  elected  chairman  and  treasurer, 
and  shall  give  bond  to  double  the  amonnt  of  moneys  to  come  into  his  bands. 

The  board  shall  annually  make  in  triplicate  a  report,  setting  forth  the  whole 
number  of  districts  in  their  townships,  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  received  for 
township  and  district  libraries,  and  such  other  items  as  are  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  district  school  directors  for  the  preceding  year  or  as  may  be  required  by  tho 
State  superintendent.  Two  copies  of^the  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  commis- 
sioner and  one  filed  in  the  office  of  the  township  clerk.  Before  making  their  annnal 
report,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  tho  board  to  examine  the  list  of  legally  qa^ified  teachers 
on  file  in  the  ofiSco  of  the  township  clerk,  and  if  the  examination  shows  school  has 
not  been  taught  for  the  legal  period,  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  facta  in  the  case 
in  the  annual  report.  It  suall  be  its  duty  also  to  render  to  the  township  board  a  full 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them.  The  whole  number  of  meet- 
ings of  tho  township  board  of  school  inspectors  at  the  ezpenss  of  the  township 
during  any  one  school  year  shall  not  exceed  eight. 

The  chairman  of  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  have  general  saper- 
visory  charge  of  the  schools  of  his  township,  subject  to  such  advice  and  direction  as 
the  county  commissioner  may  give,  and  shall  make  such  reports  of  his  ofilcial  labors 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  the  State  saperiutendent  mfty  direct  or  the 
commissioner  request. 

The  board  shall  divide  tho  township  into  school  districts,  which  they  may  from 
time  to  time  alter  and  regulate,  but  no  district  shall  contain  more  ttian  9  sections  of 
land  of  contiguous  territory,  and  shall  be  as  compact  as  may  be. 

District  board  of  directors. — At  the  first  meeting  in  each  school  district  there  shall 
be  electe<l  by  ballot  a  moderator  for  the  term  of  uiree  years,  a  director  for  two  years, 
and  an  assessor  for  one  year,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  and  an- 
nually thereafter  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Bemoval  from  the  district,  or  neglect  to  file  his  acceptance  or  renew  any 
oflScial  bond,  or  other  vacancy,  however  caused,  shall  be  filled  by  the  board  thus 
created,  or  in  case  of  two  vacancies,  by  the  district  in  special  meetang,  or  in  case  of 
tho  entire  membership  of  the  board  being  vacant  or  any  vacancy  is  unfilled  for  twenty 
days,  then  the  townsnip  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  appoint  a  new  board  or  till 
the  vacancy,  as  tho  case  may  bo.  Any  qualified  voter  in  a  school  district  who  has 
property  liable  to  assessment  for  school  tax  shall  be  eligible  to  office  in  such  school 
district,  unless  aii  alien.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  one  member  serving  the  other 
with  notice  twenty- four  hours  in  advance,  but  a  minority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  board  shall  purchase  the  necessary  booksand  stationery  for  doing  and  recording 
the  business  of  tho  district  in  an  orderly  manner;  shall  have  tho  general  care  of  the 
schools,  and  shall  make  and  enforce  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment and  management  and  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  school  property  which  is 
under  their  care,  if  not  specially  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  director;  shall  lease 
or  purchase  sites  and  build  or  rent  school  houses;  shall  sell  sites  and  otnerproperty 
when  directed  by  the  district  meeting ;  shall  estimate  the  amount  to  be  raised  wliiob, 
in  addition  to  other  school  funds,  is  necessary'  for  the  entire  support  of  the  schools 
and  io  meet  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year;  shall  report  to  the  township  clerk  the 
amount  of  taxes  voted  and  the  character  of  all  taxes  which  the  board  is  authorized 
to  impose  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  present  to  the  district  in  writing 
an  accnrate  statement  of  all  moneys  of  the  district  received  and  disbursed  by  it; 
shall  contract  in  writing  with  duly  c^ualified  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  shall  specify  what  studies  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  other  than 
those  required  by  law,  and  may  purchase  text-books  for  impecunious  pupils. 

The  moderator  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  district  and  board,  oonntersint 
all  orders  legally  drawn  by  the  director,  prosecute  for  the  district  on  the  aBsessor* 
bond,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required. 

The  director  shall  act  as  clerk  to  the  district  and  board  meetings,  draw  and  sign 
warrants  upon  tho  township  treasurer  and  the  assessor,  provide_$he  neMSsary  ap- 
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penilages  for  the  scboolhouse  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  present  at  eaolt  annual 
■Ketinj;  an  estimate  of  tiie  expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  uy  tlie  director  and  for 
the  payment  of  any  district  officers,  preser\-e  and  file  copies  of  all  reports  made  to 
tbe  school  inspectors,  and  safely  preserve  and  keep  all  books,  etc.,  belonging  to  his 
office  or  to  the  district  when  not  otlierwise  provided  for,  take  the  census  of  tbe  dis- 
trict, making  a  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  children  from  5  to  21  years  verified 
by  oath,  Lut  children  in  almshouses,  prisons,  or  asylums  not  residents  of  the  district 
or  attending  tbe  schools,  shall  be  omitted,  as  also  Indian  children,  report  to  the 
board  of  school  inspectors  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  the  whole  number  of 
children  belonging  to  the  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  the  nnml>er 
attending  school  during  the  year  under  5  or  over  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  non- 
resident pupils  of  the  district  that  have  attended  school  during  the  year,  tho  whole 
number  that  hare  attended  school  daring  the  year,  the  length  of  time  the  schools 
have  been  tanght  daring  tbe  year  by  qualified  teachers,  the  teachers'  names,  wages, 
and  duration  of  sorrice,  the  average  time  pupils  5  to  20  years  of  age  have  attended 
school  daring  the  year,  the  amount  of  money  received  from  tbe  township  treasurer, 
the  amount  raised  by  the  district  and  the  purpose  for  wliich  intended,  the  kiud  of 
books  used,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required.  The  director  of  a  fractional 
district  shall  make  his  aonnal  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  township  in  which  the 
Echoolhonse  is  situated  and  also  to  the  clerk  of  tbe  other  township  in  which  the 
fractional  district  is  situated. 

The  assessor  of  each  school  district  shall  give  bond  in  double  the  amount  probably 
coming  into  his  hands  with  two  sureties,  shall  pay  all  orders  of  tbe  director,  shall 
report  to  the  district  board  in  writing  concerning  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
shall  appear  for  the  district  when  directed  by  it,  except  in  cases  in  which  lie  is  inter- 
ested adversely  to  the  district. 

Any  school  district  containing  more  than  100  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
20  years  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  present  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting,  organize  as  a  grade<l  district,  and  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  the 

Saalified  voters  of  tho  district  a  trustee  for  one  year,  another  for  two  years,  and  a 
bird  for  three  years,  and  annoally  thereafter  one  trustee  for  three  years,  who  shall 
select  among  themselves  a  moderator,  director,  and  assessor,  and  for  cause  shall 
remove  any  of  them,  and  shall  fill  vacancies  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  district, 
and  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  the  vacancies  left  by  it  unfilled  shall  be  filled  by 
the  school  inspectors  of  the  township  or  city.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  classify 
and  grade  the  pupils  attending  schools  in  their  district,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be 
taogut  in  soch  schools  or  departments  as  they  may  deem  expedient  (including  a  high 
school,  if  ordered  at  the  annual  district  meeting  to  establish  a  high  school).  When 
ordered  at  annual  district  meeting,  the  board  shall  fix  the  requisites  for  admission  to 
and  the  fees  to  be  paid  in  such  high  school,  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  director, 
who  shall  be  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $50  annually  upon  the  school  property  of 
the  district,  unless  authorized  by  tho  board  to  exceed  that  amount;  shall  employ  the 
teachers  and  other  necessary  employees  and  determine  tho  amount  of  their  compen- 
sation, provided  that  when  nonresident  papils,  their  parents  or  gnardians,  shall  pay 
a  school  tax  in  the  district,  they  shall  be  required  to  pay  only  a  snm  equal  to  tlie 
difierenco  between  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  the  amount  charged  for  toition  in  the 
high  school. 

2.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  qualijicatu>n$,  and  dutife.—rreliminar;/  trainint). — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties, — No  contract  with  any  person  not  holding  a 
legal  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  made  by  the  district  board  or  a  majority 
thereof. 

The  board  of  school  examiners  shall  meet  at  the  county  seat  on  the  last  Thursday 
In  March  and  the  first  Thnmday  in  August,  and  upon  not  more  than  four  other 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  persons  who  may  ofi°er  themselves  as 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  First  and  second  grade  certificates  shall  be  granted 
only  at  the  regular  pnblic  examinations.  The  board  of  school  examiners  shall  meet 
on  the  Saturday  following  each  public  examination.  The  board  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates to  persons  in  such  form  astne  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
prescribe^  licensing  as  teachers  all  persons  who  are  17  years  of  age  who  have  attended 
the  public  examinations  and  who  shall  be  found  qualified  in  respect  to  good  moral 
character,  learning,  and  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school,  but  no  certificate 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  orthography,  reading,  vrriting,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  United  States  history,  civil  government,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  with 
reference  to  tbe  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system.  Tho  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  right,  however,  to  renew  without 
examination  tho  certificates  of  persons  who  shall  have  previously  obtained  an  aver- 
age standing  ot  at  least  85  per  cent  in  all  studies  covered  in  two  or  more  previons 
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examinations  and  who  sliall  have  been  since  tlie  examination  continuously  and  suo- 
ceasfuUy  teaching  in  the  same  connty.  All  certificates  shall  be  signed  by  the  county 
commissioner  aud  by  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  board  of  examiners.  AU 
examination  questions  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  superintendent,  to  be  famished 
by  hira  to  the  county  commissioner  under  seal,  only  to  be  broken  in  the  presence  of 
the  persons  to  be  examined  on  the  day  of  examination. 

There  shall  be  three  grades  of  certificates  granted.  The  certificate  of  the  first 
grade  shall  bo  issued  only  to  those  who  have  taught  at  least  one  year  with  ability 
and  success  and  shall  be  valid  for  four  years;  when  granted,  however,  the  examina- 
tion papers  and  certificate  shall  be  within  ten  days  forwarded  to  the  State  super- 
intendent-for  inspection,  and  if  countersigned  hj  him,  shall  be  good  in  any  county 
other  than  that  in  which  issued.  A  certificate  ot  the  second  grade  shall  be  granted 
only  to  those  who  shall  have  taught  at  least  eeyen  months  with  ability  and  success, 
and  it  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  county  in  which  issued.  The  certificate  of  the 
third  grade  shall  be  either  of  two  classes,  to  wit:  Third-grade  certificates  of  class  A 
shall  be  granted  only  to  persons  who  have  tanght  successfully  and  continuously  for 
at  least  three  years  next  preceding  the  examination  in  primary  departments  of  graded 
schools,  and  such  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  primary  departments 
of  graded  schools  only;  third-grade  certificates  of  class  B  shall  license  uie  holder 
to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  county  in  which  it  shall  be  granted  for  one  year,  bat 
no  more  than  three  certificates  of  this  claas  shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person. 
The  county  commissioner,  however,  shall  have  power,  upon  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation satisfactory  to  himself,  to  grant  certificates  licensing  the  holder  thereof  to 
teach  in  a  specified  district,  bat  a  second  special  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  the 
same  person,  nor  shall  it  continue  in  force  longer  than  the  next  public  examination. 
Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  for  cause.  [The  force  of  normal-school  certificates 
is  given  below.] 

The  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  pupils  and  their  age,  the  number  of 
days  each  pupil  attends,  and  shall  furnish  this  information  to  the  director  with  a 
correct  copy  of  the  same. 

Preliminary  training. — The  purpose  of  the  State  normal  school  shall  be  the  instruc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  in  all  the  various  branches  pertaining  to 
the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  and  tho  school  shall  have  a  course  of  study  intended 
spcci.illy  to  prepare  students  for  the  rnral  andtlie  elementary  graded  schools,  ginng 
not  lewer  than  twenty  weeks  of  professional  instruction.  The  State  board  of  cdnca- 
tiou  shall  provide  the  necessary  rnlts  for  the  government  of  tho  school,  the  courses 
of  study,  a  fully  equipped  training  school  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice, 
grant  diplomas,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  specially  prescribed  for  rural 
and  elementary  graded  schools  shall  grant,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
and  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  tho  school,  a  certificate,  which  shall 
be  signed  by  the  board  and  the  principal  of  tho  normal  school,  and  shall  contain 
a  list  of  the  studies  included  in  the  course.  This  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  appropriate  schools  of  the  State  for  five  years.  Upon  the 
completion  of  either  of  the  four  years  advanced  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
board,  it  may  grant,  upon  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  a  certificate,  which  shall  set  forth  the  studies  completed, 
and  shall  be  a  life  certificate. 

Sleetingt. — Tho  State  superintendent  is  authorized  to  hold  annually  an  institute  for 
tho  State  at  large,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  $1,800,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

Tlie  superintendent  shall  annually  appoint  a  time  and  place  in  each  connty  for 
holding  a  teachers'  institute  unless  there  are  fewer  than  1,000  children  between  the 
ages  ot  5  and  20  years,  when  it  may  be  held  at  the  option  of  the  State  superintendent, 
and  if  15  teachers  Interested  do  not  request  that  an  iustitate  be  held,  the  super- 
intendent may  hold  a  joint  county  institute  for  several  counties,  drawing  from  the 
institute  fund  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  county.  Inability  of  the  State  snper- 
iutcudentto  conduct  an  institute  warrants  him  in  appoiuting  a  conductor  to  act  uuder 
his  supervision.  Every  teacher  attending  an  institute  thus  provided  for  shall  be  given 
a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  deprived  of  pay  for  the  time 
lost  in  attending. 

Any  15  or  more  teachers  or  other  persons  residing  in  the  State  who  shall  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  and  science  and  improvements  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  may  form  themselves  into  a  corporation  under  such  name 
08  they  may  choose,  providing  they  shall  have  published  in  some  newspaper  published 
at  Lansing,  or  in  the  county  in  which  the  association  is  to  be  located,  for  at  least 
one  month  previous  to  its  organization,  and  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  socretarj;  of 
State  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  said  association.  The  association 
may  hold  and  possess  real  and  personal  property  to  tho  amount  of  $5,000,  but  the 
funds  or  property  thereof  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  tno  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  association  in  securing  the  objects  of  its  incorporation.  I* 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  corporation.  ^^  , 
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3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  inttmction. — Text-bookt. — liuilding$. 

Attendance. — All  persons  reHidente  of  any  school  district  and  5  years  of  age,  sliall 
liaTe  an  equal  right  to  attend  any  school  therein,  and  no  separate  school  or  depart- 
ment shall  he  kept  for  any  persons  on  acconnt  of  race  or  color,  hnt  this  shall  not 
prevent  the  grading  of  the  schools  according  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pu  pil 
[said  schools  of  difierent  grades]  to  he  taagiit  in  separate  places,  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  The  district  meeting  shall  determine  the  length  of  time  school  ahull  be 
taaght  which  shall  not  he  less  than  9  mouths  in  districts  having  800  cbiklroii  5  to  20 
years  of  age,  nor  less  than  5  months  in  districts  having  from  30  to  800  children  of 
lile  ages,  nor  less  than  3  months  in  all  other  districts,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
share  of  the  one  mill  tax. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  or  chil- 
dren hetween  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children 
to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  4  months  in  each  school  year,  at  least  six 
weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from 
snch  attendance  by  tho  hoard  of  the  school  district  in  wliich  such  parents  or  guard- 
ians reside,  upon  its  being  shown  to  the  board's  satisfaction  that  the  cliild's  bodily  or 
mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  its  attendance  at  school  or  application 
to  study  for  the  period,  or  that  such  cuild  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school 
or  at  home  in  snch  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  prim.iry  schools  or  have  already 
acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  public  schoolx:  J'rondetl,  In 
case  a  public  school  shall  not  he  taught  for  four  months  during  the  year  within  2 
miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within  the  school 
district,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

No  child  under  10  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  workshop. 
No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  conijiany ,  or  corpo- 
ration to  labor  in  any  business,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or 
private  day  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instrui^t  in 
snch  branches  as  are  usnally  taught  in  primary  schools  for  at  least  four  mouths  of 
the  twelve  next  preceding  the  month  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed :  Pro- 
rided.  That  a  certificate  Irom  the  director  of  the  school  district  or  superintendent  in 
which  such  child  shall  have  attended  school  shall  be  evidence  of  a  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  child 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  been  temporarily  discharged  from  any 
business  or  employment  shall  send  such  child  to  some  public  or  private  day  school 
for  a  period  for  which  such  child  shall  have  been  discharged,  unless  such  child  shall 
have  been  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  paragraph  next  preceding  this. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  provisions  is  a  misdemeanor,  subjecting  the 
guilty  person  to  a  fine  of  not  fewer  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  for  the  first  and  of  not 
iewer  than  $10  for  each  subsequent  offense;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
detailed  or  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
thereof  and  to  institute  proceedings. 

In  all  cities,  villages,  and  townships  in  this  State  maintaining  and  supporting  a 
graded  school  the  board  of  education  or  other  authority  may  establish  ouo  or  more 
ungraded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  certain  children,  and  may  require  such  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  school  through  tho  city  police  or  village  marshal.  The  following 
classes  of  xiersons,  eight  to  sixteen  years,  shall  be  subject  to  this  couipulsion :  Habitutu 
truants  fiiom  any  school,  the  incorrigibly  turbulent  or  disobodieut,  the  vicious  or 
immoral,  and  loiterers  on  the  streets.  If  parent  or  guardian  shall,  after  warning, 
fail  to  comply  with  the  law,  he  or  she  shall  be  proceeded  against  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  fewer  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25,  or  may  be 
required  to  give  bond  for  $100  that  he  will  comply  with  the  law.  But  if  the  offend- 
ing party  plead  his  inability  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  school,  then  the  child  shall 
he  sent  to  one  of  the  State  industrial  schools,  according  to  its  sex. 

Character  of  imtruction. — The  district  board  shall  specify  the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  of  the  district  in  addition  to  the  branches  in  which  instruction 
is  now  required  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools  [see  Teachers,  Appointment  and 
qualifications].  Any  scnool  district  containing  more  than  100  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  20  years  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  present  at 
any  meeting,  organize  as  a  graded  school  district,  and  shall  immediately  elect  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  shall  classify  and  grade  the  pupils  of  the  district  and  cause 
them  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  or  departments  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
inelading  a  high  school,  if  that  grade  of  instruction  be  ordered  by  the  district  meet- 
ing, and  to  charge  fees  for  any  branch  of  such  secondary  instruction. 

Text-tooJu. — The  district  board  may  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  district  such 
text- books  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  children  when  parents  are  not  able  to 
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furnish  tlio  same,  and  they  shall  iuclnde  the  ainonnt  of  snch  purchase  in  the  report 
to  the  township  cleric  or  clerics,  to  be  levied  in  like  manner  as  other  district  taxes. 
From  and  after  June  30,  1890,  each  school  board  of  the  State  shall,  ■when  authorized 
by  the  district,  purchase  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  its  dis- 
trict in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Orthography,  spelling,  writing,  reading, 
Eeography,  arithmetic,  grammar  (including  language  lessons),  national  and  State 
istory,  civil  goremment,  and  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  all  text-books  used  in  any 
district  shall  be  uniform  in  any  one  subject.  Text-books  so  adopted  shall  not  be 
changed  within  five  years.  The  text-books  to  be  used  for  instmction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system,  shall  give  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  the 
books  used  in  the  highest  grade  of  graded  schools  shall  contain  at  least  20  pages 
of  matter  relating  to  this  subject,  and  all  text-books  used  in  giving  the  foregoing 
instruction  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  State  board.  When  the  district  has 
authoi-ized  the  district  board  to  raise  by  tax  a  sufficient  sum  to  comply  with  the 
foregoing  provisions,  it  shall  contract,  at  a  price  not  greater  than  the  net  wholesale 
price  or  through  advertisement,  for  the  books  selected,  to  bo  loaned  to  the  pupils. 
Any  district  may  take  further  action  at  a  subsequent  annual  meeting  after  it  has 
either  adopted  or  rejected  free  text-books.    Any  officer  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
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purchase  or  to  provide  the  money  for  purchasing  the  text-bo<}ks  voted  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  bo  li.tble  to  a  fine  of  $30 
or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  thirty  days,  or  both.  But  any  board  may  buy 
its  books  of  local  dealers  if  sold  as  cheaply  as  offered  in  the  lowest  bid. 

Ituildingi. — The  district  board  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  schoolhonse 
and  other  property  of  the  district,  except  so  far  as  the  district  shall  not  have  confided 
the  care  and  custody  thereof  to  the  director.  It  may  be  opened  for  public  meetings 
unless  determined  otherwise.  The  director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendages 
and  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  repair  during  the  time  school  shall  bo  taught,  bnt 
he  shall  not  purchase  charts  or  any  apparatus  to  bo  used  in  the  schoolroom  without 
a  vote  of  the  district  authorizing  him  to  do  so.  The  district  board  shall  purchase  or 
lease  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district  snch  sites  for  schoolhouses  as  shall  have 
been  lawfully  designated,  and  shall  build,  hire,  or  purchase  such  schoolhouses  as  may 
be  necessary  out  of  the  fbnd  provided  for  that  ]jurposo  and  make  sale  of  any  site  ot 
other  property  of  the  district  when  lawfully  directed  by  the  qualified  voters;  but 
no  district  in  any  c.ise  shall  build  a  stone  or  brick  schoolhonse  upon  any  site  without 
having  first  obtained  a  title  in  fee  to  the  same  or  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  uor 
shall  any  district  build  a  frame  schoolhonse  on  any  site  for  which  they  have'not  a  title 
in  feo  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years  without  securing  the  privilege  of  removing  the  said 
schoolhonse.  After  schools  have  been  maintained  at  least  8  months  in  the  year,  any 
surplus  money  arising  from  the  one  mill  tax  may  be  used  in  purchasing  sites,  baild- 
lugs,  or  furniture,  if  so  ordered  by  district  meeting. 

4.  Finance. 

Fnnda  (permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes,  «nd 
the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  he 
inviolably  appropriated  annnally  to  the  spccifio  objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or 
appropriation.  All  escheated  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the  school  fund.  The 
State  superintendent  shall  semiannually,  on  receiving  notice  from  the  auditor-general 
of  the  accounts  thereof,  and  between  the  1st  and  10th  day  of  May  and  of  November, 
apportion  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  among  the  several  towndtips  and  cities 
01  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  20  years,  as  shall  appear  from  the  reports  of  tho  I>oards  of  school  inspectors  made 
prior  to  the  May  apportionment  or  from  the  best  sources  of  information  at  his  com- 
mand, and  shall  prepare  a  statement  of  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  payable  to  each 
county ;  and  on  reception  of  such  statement  the  auditor-general  shall  draw  his  war- 
rant upon  the  State  treasnrer  in  favor  of  tihe  treasurer  ot  each  county  to  the  amount 
due.  The  superintendent  shall  also  send  written  notices  to  the  clerks  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  aggregate  amount  to  bo  disbursed  in  their  respective  counties  and 
the  amount  payable  to  the  townships  and  cities  therein  respectively.  In  case  any 
county,  township,  city,  or  district  shall  fail  to  receive  its  share  of  the  interest  of  the 
school  fund,  sncn  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  in  the  next  apportionment ;  aud  when- 
ever any  district  has  had  three  months'  school,  but  has  failed  to  have  the  full  time  of 
school  required  b^  law  through  no  fault  of  the  district  or  its  officers,  he  may  include 
Buch  district  in  hu  apportionment. 
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All  money  derived  from  the  dog  tax  remaining  after  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  sheep  owners  shall  he  apportioned  among  the  sereral  school  districts,  if  over  $100, 
in  proportion  to  the  nomb^  of  children  of  school  age. 

Taxatioa. — It  shall  ho  tho  duty  of  the  supert-isor  of  the  to\rnship  to  assess  the 
taxes  voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township,  and  also  of  all  other  taxes  pro- 
vided fox  by  the  school  law  chargeable  Mainst  such  district  or  township,  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  tho  district  or  town^p  respectively,  and  to  place  the  sauie  on 
the  township  assessment  roll  in  the  oolnmn  for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  shall  be 
collected  and  retnmed  by  the  township  treasurer  in  the  some  manner  and  for  the 
same  compensation  as  township  taxes.  He  shall  also  oaaesB  1  mill  upon  each  dollar 
of  taxable  property,  and  all  money  so  raised  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  township 
clerk  to  the  district  in  which  it  was  raised.  The  supervisor,  on  delivery  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  deliver  to  him 
•  written  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  school  and  library  taxes,  the  amount  raised 
for  district  purposes  on  tho  taxable  property  of  each  district  in  the  township,  the 
amount  belonging  to  any  new  district  on  the  division  of  the  former  district,  the 
names  of  sdl  persons  having  judgments  assessed  npon  the  taxable  property  of  any 
district,  with  the  amount  payable,  and  the  amouut  of  the  1-mill  tax  levie<l  within 
the  boonds  of  a  fractional  school  district  a  part  of  which  is  situate  within  his  town- 
ship bnt  tho  returns  of  which  are  made  to  the  clerk  of  another  towu^ip,  and  the 
treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  township  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  so  levied  and  certified  to  nim  for  the  use  of  such  fractional  school  district. 
The  township  treasurer  shall  retain  in  his  hands  out  of  the  moneys  collected  by  him, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  tax  for  township  expenses,  tho  full  amount  of  the 
school  taxes  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the 
proper  distriet  officers,  to  the  order  of  the  school  inspectors  or  other  persons  anthor- 
uea  to  draw  thereon,  and  give  written  notice  to  the  township  olcrk  of  the  amount. 

Any  school  district  mav  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  c^nalifled  electors  present  at  an 
annual  or  at  a  meeting  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  a  school- 
hoyse  site  and  to  erect  or  famish  school  building  as  follows: 

Districts—  ladebtedneas. 

Of  fewer  than  30  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incur  not  more  than $300 

Of  30  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incur  not  more  than 500 

Of  50  persons  5  to  20  yeat«  may  incur  not  more  than 1,000 

Of  75  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incor  not  more  than 2,000- 

Of  100  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incur  not  more  thsA 3,000 

Of  125  peisons  5  to  20  ^ears  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  property  of 

$150,000  or  more  may  incur  not  more  than 5,000 

Of  200  pers<His  5  to  20  years  may  incor  not  more  than 8, 000 

Of  300  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incor  not  more  than 15,000 

Of  400  peisons  5  to  20  years  may  incor  not  more  than 20,000 

Of  500  persons  5  to  20  years  may  incnr  not  more  than 23,000 

Of  800  persons  5  to  20  years  may  inoor  not  more  than 30,000 

Bnt  in  no  case  shall  the  indebtedness  of  a  district  extend  beyond  ten  years  for 
money  borrowed.  And  in  all  proceedings  under  these  provisions  tho  director,  assessor, 
and  one  person  appointed  by  the  district  board  shall  constitute  a  board  of  inspoc'tiou, 
who  shall  cause  a  poU  list  to  be  kept  and  a  suitable  ballot  box  to  he  usecl,  which 
shall  be  kept  open  for  two  honrs.  When  the  school  district  shall  have  voted  to  bor- 
row any  som  of  money,  the  distriet  board  shall  issue  the  bonds  thereof  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  $50  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  greater  than  8  per  cent,  and  the  dis- 
trict is  anthorized  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  by  taxation 
[see  also  under  Schools,  Attendance]. 

WISCONSIN. 

L  Oboakization  or  the  Ststbm. 

SUU  saipcriiiieadcMt. — Iiuptoltr  of  frte  Mgk  tchooli. — Stmte  lotird  of  cr«Mi««r». — Countg 
•aptrMMdrsl. — Distriet  and  fci^  kAooI  bomrd*. — Toinukifi  bottrd  •/  dirtcl«r$. — Cilj/ 
itmri  »/  «daeatiam.—lirutmt  oficert. 

Siai4  »tif«riateu4amt. — ^A  State  soperintendent  shall  be  elected  every  two  years.  He 
may  appmnt  an  asaiatant,  who  shall  perform  such  dnties  as  the  superintendent  shall 
ptesenbe,  also  a  chief  elerk  at  a  salaij  of  $1,500  x>er  annum,  a  clerk  at  not  more 
than  $1,200  who  shall  aid  in  the  establishment  and  administration  of  libraries,  and 
nieh  other  clecks,  no  one  of  which  is  to  receive  more  than  $1,000,  as  the  work  of  his 
office  may  require.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  State ; 
ihall  visit  and  inspect  schools  as  far  as  practicable  in  every  county,  shall  awaken 
an  iatereet  In  polMio  edneation  and  its  improvement,  diall  recommend  text-books 
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and  secure  uniformity  as  far  as  practicable,  discourage  tlio  use  of  sectariau  books 
and  instruction,  and  open  correspondence  •which  will  acquaint  him  with  the  move- 
ment of  educational  affairs  throughout  the  State.  He  shall  prescribe  rules  for 
the  management  of  school-district  libraries,  prepare  suitable  forms  for  the  use  of 
local  officers,  and  cause  the  laws  and  necessary  instructions  to  be  printed  in  pam- 

Ehlet  form,  and  distribute  them  to  those  having  care  of  the  public  schools,  with  whom 
e  shall  also  communicate  through  circulars  and  bulletins  of  information.  He  shall 
Eublish  courses  of  study  for  ungraded  and  high  schools,  decide  all  cases  appealed  to 
im,  nnd  prescribe  rules  of  practice,  collect  such  books,  apparatus,  maps,  and  charts 
as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State,  and  purchase  rare  and  valuable  works 
on  education,  for  which  $150  may  be  dra'vvn  from  the  treasury,  apportion  and  distri- 
bute the  school  fund,  and  make  copies  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  folio  of  any  papers  on 
file  in  his  office.  He  shall  hold  at  least  four  conventions  of  conuty  supenntendents, 
and  make  a  biennial  report  which  shall  contain  an  abstract  of  all  the  common-school 
reports  received  by  him  from  the  several  clerks  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
a  statement  of  the  common  schools  in  tho  State,  estimates  aud  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  school  money,  plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  com- 
mon-school fund  and  for  the  better  organization  of  common  schools,  a  statement  of 
his  official  visits  during  the  year,  and  all  snch  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 

Inspector  of  free  high  schools. — The  State  superintendent  may  appoint  a  person  of 
suitable  qnaiiucationg  to  assist  him  in  visiting,  inspecting,  and  supervising  the  free 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  aid  in  giving  any  needed  assistance  to  localities  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  free  high  schools  m  towns  where  no  graded  schools  exist. 
Stale  board  of  examiners. — (See  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties.) 
Connti)  superintendent. — There  shall  bo  elected  (biennially)  by  each  county  a  snper- 
inteudent  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  license  teachers;  to  visit 
schools  at  least  once  in  each  year  and  note  the  condition  of  instruction  and  the 
buildings,  including  tho  adornment  of  the  school  grounds;  to  direct  alterations  and. 
repairs  required  by  hygienic  laws  if  costing  no  more  than  $25;  to  condemn  houses 
unfit  for  use;  to  report  annually  to  county  board  of  supervisors;  to  transmit  to  the 
State  superintendent  the  abstract  of  the  report  received  from  city,  town,  or  village 
clerks ;  to  report  upon  such  matters  as  the  State  superintendent  may  require ;  to  organ- 
ize and  conduct  at  least  one  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  during  the  year ; 
to  advise  upon  questions  arising  under  the  operation  of  the  school  board ;  to  form 
inspection  districts  for  the  purpose  of  teachers.  He  shall  not  engage  in  teaching  if 
receiving  fewer  than  $800  per  annum  nor  any  other  occupation,  nor  absent  himself 
from  the  county  or  district  to  engage  in  any  occupation  during  the  term  for  which 
he  is  elected  for  such  time  or  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  schools.  Whenever  the  county  seat  is 
located  in  a  city  having  a  school  system  of  its  own  and  there  shall  be  two  county- 
superintendent  districts  in  the  county  both  superintendents  may  reside  at  the 
county  seat.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  may  allow  the  county  superintendent 
his  traveling  expenses,  not  over  $200.  Upon  petition  setting  forth  the  reasons,  the 
connty  judge,  after  a  jndicial  investigation,  may  remove  any  county  superintendent 
for  cjinse  shown. 

District  hoard. — Tho  town  board  of  each  town  shall  have  power  to  form  and  alter 
districts,  but  no  district  shall  contain  more  than  36  square  miles  and  must  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  nor  shall  a  district  be  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  leave 
It  with  an  indebtedness  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  its  taxable  property.  The  annual 
meeting  of  all  school  districts  shall  be  hold  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  of  each 
year,  at  7  p.  m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  district.  The  district  shall  have 
power  to  cboose  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk ;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  schoolhouse ; 
to  vote  a  tax  to  procure  site  and  build,  repair,  or  fomisn  the  schoolhouse  {Provided, 
That  a  district  having  fewer  than  250  inhabitants  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
town  board  to  raise  more  than  $600  for  building  or  purchasing  a  schoolhouse,  and 
districts  having  fewer  than  1,000  inhabitants  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  town 
board  to  raise  more  than  $1,000) ;  to  vote  a  tax  for  teachei-s'  wages  on  the  following 
schedule :  Districts  having  an  average  attendance  of  15  shall  not  raise  more  than 
$350;  IStoSO,  not  more  than  $450;  30  to  40,  not  more  than  $550;  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  any  schoolhouse  site  or  other  property ;  to  tax  to  pay  indebtedness ;  to  buy  appara- 
tus ;  to  raise  $100  or  less  sum  annually  to  procure  library ;  to  borrow  money ;  to  admit 
to  the  schools  persons  over  20 ;  to  authorize  the  board  to  purchase  text-books ;  to 
determine  duration  of  the  session  of  school ;  and  to  fix  compensatioB  of  clerk.  [For 
free  high  school  district  see  "Schools,  Character  of  instniction,"  and  "Finanoes, 
Taxation."] 

The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  who 
shall  be  residents  of  the  district,  and  shall  bold  for  three  years,  one  being  elected 
annually ;  together  they  form  the  district  board,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  the  other 
members  shall  fill  it.    The  district  board  shall  execute  the  decisions  of  the  district 
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Deeting,  and  sliall  Iiave  tlie  care  and  keeping  of  the  school  property,  may  purchase 
utional  flags,  sliall  contract  with  teachera,  expel  pupils  for  cause,  and  determiue 
ilut  schoolbooka  shall  be  used  and  what  branches  other  tban  as  required  by  law 
W  taught  iu  tbe  school  under  their  charge. 

The  clerli  shall  annually  make  a  report  under  oath  to  the  town  clerk  containing 
UieikDinheT  of  ohUdren,  by  sex,  4  to  20  years  of  age,  and  the  names  of  their  parents 
or  guardians;  the  number,  4  to  20,  taught  in  the  schools,  by  sex;  the  iiuiubcr  in 
•chool  under  4  and  over  20;  the  number  of  days  schools  are  taught  by  qualified 
teachers,  including  holidays,  and  the  days  teachers  have  attended  an  institute; 
tbe  names  of  all  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  the  number  of  days  taught  by 
eseh,  the  monthly  wages  paid  to  each,  and  the  time  allowed  for  attendance  on 
tochers'  institute;  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  town  treasurer  during 
the  year,  designating  the  amount  received  from  apportionment  of  tbe  common  school 
income,  the  amount  of  public  money  received  in  each,  the  number  of  children  taught 
iu  each,  and  tbe  number  4  to  20  years;  the  amount  of  money  received  in  the  town 
for  school  purposes  since  the  date  of  the  last  preceding  report  (sotting  forth  sepa- 
rately the  amount  received  from  the  State,  the  amount  levied  by  the  county  board, 
tbe  amount  raised  by  the  town  at  its  anunal  meeting  in  towns  where  the  township 
system  of  school  government  has  been  adopted) ;  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax, 
the  manner  in  which  such  moneys  hare  been  disbursed,  the  balance  on  hand,  and 
generally  such  other  facts  as  the  State  superintendent  may  require  concerning  public 
or  private  schools. 

Kac-h  town  clerk  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  stating  the 
whole  number  of  school  districts  set  ofi'  within  the  town  and  the  number  of  parts  of 
joint  districts  in  which  the  scboolbouses  belonging  thereto  are  located,  the  districts 
or  parts  of  districts  in  which  reports  shall  have  been  made,  and  length  of  time  school 
has  been  taught  iu  each  district  reporting. 

Totcnthip  board  of  dirtcUrrs. — Any  town  may  vote  to  adopt  the  township  system,  and 
the  several  school  districts  and  pa^ls  of  joint  districts  within  the  town  shall  then  be 
styled  subdistricts.  The  clerks  of  the  several  snbdistricts  and  parts  of  joint  dis- 
tricts shall  constitute  the  town  board  of  school  directors. 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  each  town  shall  have  power,  out  of  the  funds  pro- 
Tided  by  the  town  for  that  purpose,  to  purchase  or  hire  sites,  houses,  and  rooms  for 
tbe  use  of  schools,  and  to  fence  and  improve  the  same,  as  they  mav  deem  proper,  and 
upon  such  sites  to  build,  enlarge,  alter,  improve,  and  repair  schoolhouges,  onthouses, 
or  any  other  building  for  school  purposes,  as  they  may  deem  advisable;  and  also, 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  any  schoolbonse  or  schoolbouse  site  is  no 
longer  needed  for  school  purposes,  the  same  may  be  sold  and  conve}'ed  in  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  board,  such  conveyance  to  be  executed  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary- of  the  board. 

(>aid  board  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  and  so  mauy  schools  in  the  several 
snbdistricts  under  their  charge  as  they  may  deem  requisite  and  expedient :  Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  at  least  one  common  school  in  each  subdistrict,  aud  that  all  such 
schools  shall  be  kept  each  year  not  less  than  six  mouths.  The  board  shall  have,  in 
all  respects,  the  supervision  and  management  of  all  the  schools,  with  full  power  to 
adopt,  enforce,  modify,  and  repeal  from  time  to  time  all  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  tho  laws  of  this  State  necessary  for  their  organization,  gradation, 
and  control,  and  for  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  tho  different  branohps  of  edu- 
cation tanght  therein,  and  to  establish  aud  enforce  proper  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  such  rules.  It  shall  elect  a  secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member,  Avho  shall 
perform  tho  duties  of  clerk  and  superintendent. 

All  powers  conferred  upon  district  boards  by  the  provisions  of  the  school  law 
excepting  those  the  exercise  of  which  would  conflict  with  the  provisious  of  law  rel- 
ative to  the  township  system,  are  hereby  conferred  upon  tbe  town  boards  of  direct- 
ors herein  provided  for. 

Truant  officer*. — See  under  Schools,  Attendance. 

2.  Teacheks. 
Appointment,  qualifleatiom,  and  dutiet. — Preliminarif  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualijicaiiont,  and  dutiet. — Evetj  person  who  shall  desire  to  teach  in 
any  of  tbe  common  schools,  unless  holding  a  diploma  or  certificate  then  authorizing 
that  person  to  teach,  shall  procure  such  certificate  from  the  proper  examining  officer, 
and  no  certificate  shall  have  force  except  in  the  district  of  the  examining  ofiioer 
issuing  it;  but  any  county  superintendent  may  call  upon  another  to  send  uim  the 
examination  papers  upon  which  a  certificate  was  issued,  and  if  satisfactory  may  issus 
acertificate  of  like  grade. 

Certificates  shall  be  of  three  grades.  The  third-grade  certificate  shall  entitle  the 
Ikolder  to  teach  one  year  or  less  m  any  town  of  the  superintendent's  district  in  which 
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the  teacher  Iiaa  been  examined,  bnt  may  be  limited  to  any  town  or  district,  and  shall 
sliow  that  the  holder  has  passed  in  orthography,  orthoepy,  reading,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history  and  Constitation  of  tho  United 
States,  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference 
to  tho  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  the  theorv 
and  art  of  teaching.  The  second-grade  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teacu 
for  two  years,  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  third-grade  certificate 
and  grammatical  analysis,  physiology,  physical  geography,  and  elementary  algebra. 
A  first-grade  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  for  four  years  (but  the 
county  superintendent  may  limib  its  duration  to  one  year  subject  to  removal  of  the 
restriction  after  six  months  of  successful  teaching  by  the  holder),  and  shall  embrace 
all  tho  subjects  of  the  second-grade  certificate  and  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy^, 
and  geometry. 

The  State  superintendent  shall  annually  appoint  threo  competent  persons  at  $5  per 
diem  for  actual  service,  residents  of  tho  St.ato,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, and  meet  at  least  once  a  year  to  examine  applicants  for  State  certificates  (pro- 
Tided  the  Stato  superintendent  is  thercbv  authorized  to  examine  principals  of  high 
schools  and  of  free  high  schools  who  sh.nll  have  been  elected  superintendents  of  the 
citv  schools  containing  such  high  schools,  and  to  grant  certificates  to  successful  can- 
didates valid  for  one  single  locality).  The  Stato  superintendent  shall  prescribe  tho 
manner  of  conducting  and  managing  such  examinations,  reporting  the  results  thereof, 
and  with  tho  advice  of  the  examiners  iu  what  branches  of  study  in  addition  to  those 
fixed  by  law  the  applicant  for  an  nnlimifed  State  certificate  shall  be  examined. 
The  required  subjects  are  those  of  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  mental  philosophy, 
and  English  literature.  In  addition,  evidence  shall  be  required  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, experience,  and  success  in  teaching.  An  unlimited  State  certificate  shall 
qualify  to  teach  iu  any  public  school  of  the  State.  A  limited  State  certificate  shall 
qualify  to  teach  in  any  public  school  for  five  years  from  its  date. 

The  State  superintendent  is  authorized  to  examine  principals  of  high  schools  and 
of  free  high  schools  who  shall  have  been  elected  8u])erintendents  of  the  city  schools 
containing  such  high  schools,  and  to  grant  certificates  valid  for  one  year  and  for  a 
single  locality.  The  State  board  of  examiners  may  grant  diplomas  of  scholarship 
and  ability  to  teach  to  normal  school  graduates  passing  a  thorough  and  satisfactoiy 
examination  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  when  any  sucn 
graduate  has,  after  receivingsuch  diploma,  taught  a  public  school  iu  the  State  for  one 
year  tho  State  superintendent  may  countersign  tho  diploma  after  investigating  the 
moral  character  and  professional  ability  of  tho  holder,  which  shall  thereafter  have  the 
force  of  an  unlimited  State  certificate.  Any  graduate  of  the  State  uniTOisity  success- 
fully having  taught  a  public  school  in  the  State  for  sixteen  months  is  entitled  lo  have 
his  diploma  countersigned  by  the  Stato  superintendent  after  examination  as  to  mbral 
character  and  professional  ability.  The  diploma  so  countersigned  has  the  force  of 
an  unlimited  Stato  certilicato.  Graduates  of  any  college  or  university  incoqwrateil 
by  tho  Stato  having  courses  fairly  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  in  tlio 
State  university  may  have  their  diplomas  countersigned  as  above  described  for  tho 
Stato  university.  Graduates  of  the  course  iu  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  tho 
State  university  may  have  their  diplomas  countersigned  by  the  St.ito  superintendent 
after  the  holder  has  successfully  taughta  public  school  in  the  State  eight  months  and 
examination  as  to  moral  character  and  professional  ability.  Graduates  of  the  Mil- 
waukee normal  school  having  taught  five  years  in  a  public  school  of  the  St-ato  sh-all 
have  their  diplomas  countersigned,  after  examination  as  to  character  and  professional 
ability,  by  the  State  superintendent,  makingitinetTect  an  unlimited  Statecertificato. 

Preliminari/  training. — For  the  government  of  the  normal  schools  established,  and 
which  may  hereafter  be  established,  there  is  constituted  a  board  called  "  tho  board 
of  regents  of  normal  schools,"  composed  of  tho  governor  and  State  superintendent,  as 
ex  officio  regents,  and  of  nine  appointed  regents.  The  term  of  ofiice  of  the  rcfrcuts 
appointed  shall  bo  three  years,  tlio  term  of  ofiico  of  three  regents  expiring  each  year; 
and  not  more  than  two  such  members  of  the  board  shall  reside  iu  any  one  Cougrcs- 
sionnl  district.  The  governor  shall  fill  nil  vacancies  by  appointment,  by  and  with 
the  approval  of  tho  senate,  if  the  legislature  bo  iu  session,  aud  if  not,  then  subject 
to  tho  approval  of  the  senate  at  tho  next  succeeding  session ;  but  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
before  tho  expiration  of  a  term,  tho  appointment  shall  bo  for  the  residue  of  the  term 
only. 

In  addition  to  those  heretofore  established,  tho  board  of  regents  may  establish  other 
State  normal  schools  at  such  places  as  they  may  designate,  upon  sites  selected  by 
them,  and  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  educational  'interests  of  the  State  require  it  they 
may  proceed  to  erect  suitable  buildings  upon  tho  sites  so  selected,  and  they  ni»y 
enlarge,  alter,  or  repair  any  normal  school  building. 

Tho  exclusive  purposes  and  objects  of  each  normal  school  shall  bo  the  instruction 
and  training  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and 
in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common-school  education,  and  in 
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dl  sabjocts  needfUl  to  qnaalify  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools ;  also  to  gire  instrnc- 
tiou  in  the  f andamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  in  what  regards 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Said  board  shall  also  establisli  a  model  school  or 
■chools  for  practice  in  connection  with  each  State  normal  school,  and  shall  make  all 
the  regulations  neceesary  to  govern  and  support  the  same ;  and  they  may,  in  their 
discretion,  admit  pupils  to  such  model  schools  free  of  charge  of  tuition. 

The  said  bioard  shall  have  the  government  and  control  of  all  the  uormal  schools,  and 
shall  have  power  therefor. 

Mreiiags. — Institutes  for  the  instmctionof  teachers  shall  be  held  in  each  year  in  such 
counties  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  snperintendent,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
enrrenco  of  tho  board  ofiegents  of  the  normal  schools,  preference  being  given  to  sach 
connties  as  recoivo  the  least  direct  benefits  from  the  normal  schools.  The  State  super- 
intendent, by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  said  board,  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  proper  for  organizing  and  conducting  such  insti- 
tntes,  and  may,  by  and  with  the  like  advice  and  consent,  employ  an  agent  or  agents 
to  perform  such  work  in  connection  therewith  as  by  such  rules  and  regulations  may 
be  prescribed.  Each  of  said  institutes  shall  be  held  under  the  direction  of  such 
agent  or  agents,  assisted  by  the  county  superintendent.  Tho  course  of  study  pur- 
sned  in  sncn  institutes  shall^  ns  far  as  practicable,  be  uniform,  and  be  prescribed  by 
the  State  saperintendent,  with  the  assistance  of  such  agents,  but  sabject  to  revision 
by  tho  board.  The  board  may  use  such  snm,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
any  year,  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  of  which  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  from  the  normal  school  fand  incomo  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars 
from  the  general  fund,  and  the  State  superintendent  raoy  use  such  additional  sum, 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  also  paid  from  the  p;eneral  fund,  as  he  shall 
deem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  providing  puolic  lectures  in  connection  with  such 
institutes  by  the  professor  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  of  the  university  or 
sncb  other  competent  person  as  the  State  superintendent  may  designate,  and  such 
amounts  as  shall  bo  so  expended  are  hereby  annually  appropriated  from  the  said 
funds  respectively. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  inttruction. — Text-booJis. — Building). 

Attendance. — The  electors  of  a  district  shall  determine  the  length  of  time  a  school 
shall  bo  taaght,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  six  months  free,  to  all. 

Every  parent  or  other  person  having  under  his  control  any  child  between  tho  ages 
of  7  and  13  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  each  and  every  school  year,  some  public  or  private  school:  Provided,  however, 
that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  that  has  been  or  is  bein;^  otherwise 
instnicted  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  tho  elementary  branches  of  learning,  or  that 
has  already  acquired  such  knowledge,  or  whoso  mental  or  physical  condition  is  sach 
as  to  render  his  or  her  attendance  at  school  and  application  to  study  inexpedient  or 
impracticable,  or  who  lives  more  than  2  miles  Irom  any  school  by  the  nearest 
traveled  road,  or  who  is  excused  for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record.  Every 
person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  lined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $20  for  each  and  every  ofTonse. 

It  shall  be  tiie  dnty  of  the  director  of  any  school  district,  or  the  president  of  any 
board  of  education  of  any  incorporated  village  or  cil^,  or  any  truant  officers 
appointed  bv  such  board  of  education  to  prosecute  any  onense  occurring  under  this 
act,  and  such  person  neglecting  to  prosecute  for  such  fine  within  fifteen  days  after 
a  written  notice  has  been  served  upon  him  by  any  qualified  elector  or  taxpayer 
within  the  district,  village,  or  city  within  which  the  offending  party  shall  reside 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  uot  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20  for  each  and  every 
oiTense. 

The  board  of  education  of  every  city  and  incorporated  village  and  the  district 
school  board  in  every  school  district  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons,  who  shall  be 
designated  as  truant  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  acting  discreetly,  to  apprehend 
npon  view  all  children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age  who  habitually  frequent  or 
loiter  about  public  places  and  have  no  lawful  occupation,  and  place  such  children, 
when  so  apprehended,  in  such  schools  as  the  parent  or  other  person  having  the  con- 
trol of  such  children  may  designate.  And  such  officers  shall  report  all  cases  of 
truancy  to  their  respective  boards  of  oduoation  within  a  reasonable  time.  Theper- 
sons  appointed  such  truant  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  snob  compensation  as  shall 
he  fixed  by  the  boards  appointing  them,  and  such  compensation  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  school  fund. 

The  fines  provided  for  by  this  act  shall,  when  collected,  bo  paid  over  by  the  officers 
oolleeting  the  same  to  the  proper  school  treasury  of  the  city,  village,  or  school  district 
in  which  such  person  convicted  resides,  to  be  applied  and  accounted  for  by  such 
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treasurers  in  the  same  way  as  other  moneys  raised  for  school  purposes,  and  shall  be 
placed  by  such  treasurers  to  the  credit  of  any  city  or  district  in  -which  such  person 
resided  at  the  time  of  conviction. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  oflScers  empowered  to  take  the  annual  school  census  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  years  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  the  number  of  children  between  snch  ages  who  did  not  attend  school, 
and,  in  bo  far  as  possible,  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  failure  to  attend  school. 

Character  of  instruction.—  Orthography,  orthoepy,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  driuks  and  narcotics  shall  be  taught  in  ever^  school  district, 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  district  board  ma^  determine.  All  instruction  shall 
be  in  the  English  language,  except  that  the  district  board  or  the  board  of  education 
of  any  incorporated  village  or  city  may  cause  any  foreign  language  to  be  taught  by 
a  competent  teacher  to  such  pupils  as  may  desire  it,  not  to  exceed  one  hour  each  day. 

Any  incorporated  village  or  city  or  school  district  which  contains  within  its  limits 
an  incorporated  village,  or  which  has  a  graded  school  of  not  less  than  two  depart- 
ments, with  not  less  than  25  pupils  prepared  to  be^n  a  high-school  course,  and  a  town, 
or  two  or  more  towns  may  establish  and  maintain  not  exceeding  two  high  schools. 
The  question  of  establishing  such  schools  may  be  submitted  by  the  town,  school 
district,  or  village  board,  or  common  council  at  any  annual  or  duly  called  special 
moetins  or  election,  upon  written  resolution  therefor  proposed  for  adoption.  If  the 
resolution  bo  adopted,  such  towns,  school  districts,  village,  or  city  shall  constitute 
a  high-school  district.  [See  also  under  Organization,  District  board  and  Township 
board.] 

Towns  containing  no  graded  schools  may  establish  a  free  high  school,  and  when 
maintained  three  months  the  State  superintendent  shall  include  it  in  a  separate  and 
distinct  class  of  schools  of  the  kind,  each  member  of  which  shall  receive  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  State  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended  for  instruction  in 
the  school,  but  the  whole  amount  paid  to  this  class  of  institutions  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000  in  any  one  year. 

Text-books. — The  electors  of  a  district  shall  have  power  to  authorize  the  board  of 
trustees  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  to  be  loaned  or  furnished 
pupils  under  snch  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  may  levy  a  tax  for  the 
purpose. 

Tlio  district  board  shall  determine  what  school  and  text  books  shall  be  nsed  in  the 
several  branches  tanght  in  the  schools;  they  shall  make  a  list  of  such  books,  and  file 
one  copy  with  the  clerk  and  keep  one  copy  posted  in  the  schoolhouse.  When  any 
such  text-books  shall  have  been  adopted  (except  in  districts  furnishing  free  text- 
books to  all  pupils  attending  school  tuerein)  they  shall  not  be  changed  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  no  change  of  text-books  shall  be  made  by  a  school  board  (except 
in  districts  furnishing  free  text-books  as  aforesaid)  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  district,  at  a  regular  annual  school  meeting;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk  to  embody  in  his  notice  of  such  annosl 
meeting  the  fact  that  the  question  of  a  change  of  text-books  will  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting. 

The  several  boards  of  edncation  having  the  government  in  cities  of  the  public 
schools  shall  determine  what  school  and  text  books  shall  be  nsed  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools,  and  shall  make  a  list  of  such  books,  file  a 
copjy  with  their  clerk  or  secretary,  and  keep  a  copy  publicly  posted  in  each  school 
building.  When  any  such  text-books  shall  have  been  adopted  they  shall  not  be 
changed  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Any  board  of  edncation  in  any  city  where  the 
district  system  is  not  in  force  may,  under  the  limitations  of  this  act,  order  changes 
in  text-books :  I'rovided,  That  said  changes  shall  be  approved  by  the  common  council 
or  board  of  aldermen  of  such  city ;  and  the  aforesaid  boards  of  edncation  are  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  loan  or  fnmisb 
them  to  pupils  under  snch  conditions  or  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe.  But  no 
text-books  shall  be  permitted  in  any  free  public  schools  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas. 

Buildingt. — The  district  electors  shall  designate  the  site  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  vote 
the  money  to  build  it  or  to  repair  it  when  built,  and  farnish  it,,  but  no  district  con- 
taining a  population  of  fewer  than  250  inhabitants  shall  vote  a  tax  for  buildiug  a 
schoolhouse  costing  more  than  $600,  in  any  one  year,  unless  the  town  board  shall 
certify  to  the  necessity  of  a  larger  sum,  and  in  districts  of  fewer  than  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, costing  more  than  $1,000,  unless  the  town  board  certify  to  a  larger  amount. 
The  electors  may  direct  the  sale  of  school  property.  The  district  board  shall  have 
the  care  and  keeping  of  the  school  property,  and  shall  keep  it  in  good  r«)air,  and 
provide  all  necessary  appendages,  which  may  include  an  American  flag.  They  may 
grant  leave  to  any  responsible  inhabitant  or  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  occupy  the 
Bchoolhouse  for  such  public  meetings  as  will  aid  in  disseminating  intelligence  and 
good  morals.  The  county  superintendent  may  condemn  a  school  building  as  unfit 
for  use. 
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4.    FiNAKCES. 

Fundi  (fermanent  or  iptcial). — Taxation. 

Fnndt  (permanent  or  tptcial). — The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  here- 
after may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes 
(except  the  lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  nniversity),  and  all 
moneys,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  property  tnat  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture or  escheat,  and  all  moneys  which  may  oe  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  i>enal  laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  f^om  any  grant  to  the 
State  where  the  purposes  of  such  grant  are  not  specified,  and  the  600,000  acres  of 
land  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pnblio  lands  and  to  grant 
preemption  rights,"  approved  the  4th  day  of  September,  1841,  and  also  the  5  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  pnbliu  lands  to  which  the  State  shall  become  entitled 
on  her  admission  into  the  Union  (if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of 
the  two  grants  last  mentioned)  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the 
"  school  fond,"  the  interest  of  which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived  firom  the  school 
Ixnds,  shall  bo  exclusively  applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit : 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district  and 
the  pnrchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  reeiduQ  sliall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  academies 
and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

The  school-fund  income  shall  bo  annually  apportioned  by  the  State  superintendent. 
Snch  apportionment  shall  be  made  among  the  several  counties  and  the  several  towns, 
specially  incorporated  villages  and  cities  in  each  county  according  to  the  number 
of  children  in  each  over  the  age  of  4  and  under  the  age  of  20  years,  as  shown  by  the 
reports  made  to  the  State  superintendent  during  the  year  preceding;  but  no  appor- 
tionment shall  be  made  to  any  town,  village,  or  city  which  shall  have  failed  to  raise 
by  tax  during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  its  share  from  the  school-fund  income,  as  determined  by  the 
county  board  of  super\-i8or8,  unless  the  town  or  village  board  or  common  council  of 
snch  city  so  failing  shall  have  transferred,  as  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  do,  from 
the  geuernl  fund  to  the  school  fund  of  the  town,  village,  or  city,  for  such  purpose 
the  iimonnt  of  deficit  in  such  school  tax,  and  the  town,  village,  or  city  clerk  shall 
have  filed  with  the  State  superintendent  his  certificate  showing  such  transrertothe 
school  fund  and  his  apportionment  thereof  to  the  proper  schoofdistricts  or  transfer 
to  the  board  of  education,  and  no  apportionment  shall  be  made  to  any  city,  village, 
or  town  for  any  school  district  therein,  for  any  year  during  which  snch  district  shall 
not  have  maintained  a  common  school,  tanght  by  a  qualified  teacher,  for  six  months, 
unless  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  satisfied  that  school  was  so  taught  for  threo 
months,  and  the  failure  to  maintain  it  for  the  full  sixmonths  was  occasioned  by  some 
extraordinary  cause,  and  not  arising  from  neglect  or  intent  to  avoid  the  legal  obliga- 
tion; nor  to  any  town,  village,  or  city,  nor  for  any  school  district,  reports  of  which, 
as  required  by  law,  shall  not  have  been  made  and  transmitted  during  the  preceding 
year  to  the  State  superintendent;  nor  to  any  city  for  any  year  the  report  for  which 
shall  not  show  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  aforesaid  residing 
therein  has  been  ascertained  by  an  actual  census  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  or  other  body  having  the  government  of  common  schools  therein, 
by  their  clerks  or  persons  of  their  appointment  for  that  purpose. 

Taxation. — ^There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  for 
each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  which 
amount,  when  so  levied  and  collected,  is  appropriated  to  the  common-school-fund 
income,  and  shall  be  disbursed  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
and  restrictions  required  by  law  for  the  disbursement  of  the  common-school-fund 
income. 

The  district  electors  shall  vote  such  tax  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  sn£Scient  U>  pur- 
chase or  lease  a  suitable  site  for  a  sohoolhouse,  to  build,  hire  or  pnrchase  a  school- 
house,  and  to  keep  in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  the  necessary  fuel  and 
appendages.     (See  Schools,  Buildings.) 

To  vote  snch  tax  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  proper  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages  in  the  district:  Provided,  That  for  such  purposes,  in  all  school  districts  having 
an  average  attendance  at  school  for  the  year  of  15  scholars  or  less,  not  more  than 
t%0  shall  be  raised  in  any  one  year;  in  all  school  districts  having  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  more  than  80  nor  less  than  15  scholars,  not  more  than  $450  shall  be  raised 
in  any  one  year;  and  in  all  school  districts  having  au  average  attendance  of  not  more 
than  40  nor  less  than  30  scholars,  not  more  than  $550  shall  be  raised  in  any  one  year. 

If  any  district  shall  not  at  its  annual  meeting  or  at  a  subsequent  special  meeting, 
prior  to' the  third  Monday  of  November  following,  vote  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
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school  in  said  district  for  the  term  of  six  months  daring  the  ensuing  year,  the  district 
board  shall  then,  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  next  foUowing  said  third  Monday  of 
November,  estimate  and  determine  the  sum  necessary  to  bo  raised  to  maintain  such 
school,  and  the  district  clerk  shall  forthwith  certify  to  the  town  clerk  the  amount  so 
fixed,  frho  shall  assess  the  same  as  other  district  taxes  are  assessed.  All  school 
money  received  ftom  the  school-fund  income  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  'wagee. 

The  high-school  board  (see  Schools,  Character  of  instruction)  shall  annually  deter- 
mine the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  such  high  school, 
and  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  town,  city,  or  village  clerk;  if  a  joint  high-school 
district,  they  shall  certify  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  town  the  proportionate  amount 
thereof  to  be  raised  by  such  town,  such  proportion  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
total  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  m  such  town  and  paid  to  the  high-school 
district  treasurer.  Any  town  which  is  a  single  high-school  district  may,  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  limit  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  liigh- 
school  purposes  in  such  town  during  such  year.  In  case  of  a  joint  high-school  dis- 
trict, the  town  boards  of  the  several  towns  embraced  may,  by  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  all  such  town  boards  before  the  first  day  of  July,  likewise  limit  the 
amount  to  bo  raised  in  such  district. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  Orgaxization  of  the  System. 

State  superintendent  of  pnblio  inttruction. — Higk-aehool  board. — County  superintendent  of 
public  imtruciion. — l)istrict  irutteei. — City,  town,  and  village  board  of  education  and 
euperintendenta  and  examiner*. 

State  superintendent  of  puilio  instruction. — A  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall 
hold  his  onice  for  two  years.  An  oSice  shall  bo  provided  for  him  at  the  seat  of 
government,  in  which  he  shall  file  all  papers,  reports,  and  public  documents  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  county  superintendents,  county  auditors,  and  from  otJior  sources; 
and  ho  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  matters  pertoining  to  his  office.  He  is  reqniiea 
to  appoint  au  assistant  superintendent,  to  perform  such  service  iu  the  department 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  He  shal^  meet  the  county  superintendents  of  each  judi- 
cial district,  or  two  or  more  districts  combined,  if  he  shall  deem  it  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  education,  at  such  time  and  place  as  ho  shall  appoint,  with  the 
object  of  accumulating  valuable  facts  relative  to  schools,  and  in  general  to  listen  to 
all  communications  and  sugKestions  and  enter  into  all  discussions  relative  to  the 
work  of  the  schools.  Ho  shall  annually  bold  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  as  many 
State  institutes  as  may  bo  practicable.  He  shall  report  to  the  legislature  throngh 
the  governor  biennially,  which  report  shall  contain  (1)  An  abstract  of  the  common- 
school  reports  received  by  him  from  the  several  county  superintendents,  showing  the 
number  of  organized  school  districts  iu  the  State,  the  number  of  schools  taught,  and 
the  enrollment  and  aver-ago  attendance  in  the  same:  (2)  A  statement  of  the  condition 
of  public  schools  and  of  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  that  may 
report  to  him;  (3)  The  amount  of  school  moneys  collected  and  expended  each  year 
from  all  sources,  specifying  the  amounts  from  each  source  respectively;  (4)  All 
matters  relating  to  his  office,  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  school  fund, 
the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  and  whatsoever  he  may  deem  expedient  to 
communicate. 

Ho  shall  prepare  and  distribute,  through  the  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
suitable  school  registers  and  blanks  for  teachers'  and  clerks'  reports  to  the  county 
superintendents. 

State  high-school  board. — The  governor.  State  superintendent,  and  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  are  hereby  constituted  a  high-school  board,  with  power 
to  establish  rules  for  the  examination,  acceptance,  reporting,  and  courses  of  study 
of  secondary  schools  having  all  the  branches  prescribed  as  prerequisite  for  odmission 
to  the  collegi.ite  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board  shall  bo  paid  and  those  of  any  examiner  appointed  by  them, 
who  may  in  addition  receive  a  per  diem  not  to  exceed  $3  per  day  or  50  cents  an  hour, 
provided  he  is  not  receiving  a  salary  from  any  State  institution. 

County  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — In  each  county  of  this  State  there  shall 
bo  elected  biennially  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  two  years.  Vacanciel 
to  bo  filled  by  county  commissioners.  ^  . 

County  superintendents  of  schools  shall  examine  and  license  teachers  and  iu^^^* 
certificates  for  causes  shown ;  visit  and  instruct  the  schools  of  their  counties  at  least 
once  in  each  term,  and  give  such  advice  to  the  teachers  as  may  be  requisite  and  neces- 
sary ;  shall  organize  and  conduct  at  least  one  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachei* 
in  each  year,  if  they  deem  the  same  expedient;  encourage  teachers'  associations, 
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intTocIaco  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  the  people  the  best  modes  of  instmctioD,  the 
most  approved  plans  of  bnildiog  and  Tentilating  scboolhouses,  of  omamentiug  and 
adapting  school  gronnds  to  conrenieuce  and  the  healthful  exercise  of  children ;  sti  m- 
nlate  school  officers  to  the  prompt  and  proper  discharge  of  their  duties ;  receive 
the  reports  of  school-clistrict  clerks  and  teachers,  and  transmit  an  abstract  of  the 
sane  to  the  State  superintendent,  adding  thereto  a  A\-Tittcn  statement  on  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  schools  under  tueir  charge,  together  with  such  other  infur- 
mation  and  suggestions  as  they  think  proper  to  conuuunicate.  To  secure  uniformity 
and  accuracy  iu  such  reports  county  superintendents  may  call  meetings  of  district 
clerks. 

The  salary  of  the  connty  superintendent  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  of 
commissioners,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  $10  for  each  or^nized  district  in  the 
connty.  In  case  of  physical  inability  to  visit  schools  or  examine  teachers,  the  connty 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  not  more  than  sixty  days  iu  any  one  year. 
He  may  also,  in  connties  having  100  or  more  school  districts,  appoint,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  county  board  of  conmiissi oners,  an  assistant  for  twenty  days  of  work  in 
visiting  schools  in  the  first  port  of  each  term,  winter  and  summer,  who  shall  be  paid 
a  per  diem  of  $3  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  In  counties  having  175  or  more 
organized  districts  a  permanent  assistant  may  be  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
ttan  $1,500  per  annum.  Every  failure  of  the  connty  superintendent  to  make  the 
reports  required  by  law  causes  him  to  forfeit  $50  of  his  salary. 

District  board  of  tmstett. — School  districts  shall  bo  classitied  as  follows :  First, 
common  school  districts,  including  all  districts  not  embraced  iu  either  of  the  two 
follovine  classes:  second,  independent  school  districts,  including  all  districts  now 
organized  as  such  or  that  may  hereafter  be  organized ;  third,  special  school  dis- 
tr^ts,  including  all  districts  now  organized  as  such^  or  that  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized wholly  or  in  part  under  any  special  laws  of  this  State. 

Districts  are  made  or  changed  by  the  county  commissioners  after  hearing  of  the 
localities  concerned ;  but  any  district  may  contain  the  entire  township  in  which  it  is 
situated,  or  a  tract  6  miles  square  in  difi'erent  townships.  The  legal  voters  of  school 
districts  when  lawfully  assembled,  not  fewer  than  5  beingpresent,  shall  have  power, 

ri  majority  of  votes  of  those  present,  to  electa  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  which 
tion  shall  be  by  ballot ;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  schoolhonse — provided,  that  the 
site  for  a  schoolhonse  shall  not  be  changed  after  having  been  designated,  unless  at 
least  3  m.ijority  of  the  legal  voters  in  tne  district,  who  have  resided  therein  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months  prior  to  such  vote,  and  two-thirdsof  the  voters  so  quali- 
fied who  are  presentand  voting,  vote  in  favor  of  such  change,  except  that  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district,  voting  thereon,  shall  determine 
to  bnild  a  new  schoolhonse,  or  to  remove  a  schoolhonse  already  built  in  such  dis- 
trict, and  the  schoolhonse  site  therein  shall  be  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  thedistrict,  then  a  majority  of  the  lej^al  voters  of  snch district,  voting 
thereon,  may  change  the  site  to  a  more  central  location :  to  vote  an  amount  of  money, 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  sufficient  to  meet  t)ie 
conditions  on  which  apportionments  from  State  school  fuuds  are  made  to  districts, 
and  to  raise  such  additional  amounts  as  the  district  may  determine  to  purchase  or 
lease  a  site  for  a  schoolhonse,  and  to  bnild,  hire,  or  pnrchose  such  scboolhonse  when 
the  same  is  necessary ;  to  keep  in  repair  and  provide  the  same  with  the  necessary 
fnmitare  and  appendages;  to  procure  fuel ;  and  to  purchase  or  increase  the  library 
and  school  apparatus ;  to  appoint  a  librarian ;  and  to  make  all  roles  necessary  fur  the 
usefulness,  preservation,  and  increase  of  the  library. 

Tho  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk  shall  form  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  remain- 
ing members  fill  any  vacancy. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  schools  and 
•ebooIBouses  in  their  district;  shall  lease  or  purchase  in  the  corporate  name  of  the 
district  a  site  for  a  schoolhonse  designated  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district;  shall 
build,  hire,  or  pnrchaso  a  suitable  sonoolhouso  with  the  fuuds  provided  for  that  pnr- 
pose,  and  when  directed  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the 
same,  may  sell  or  exchange  any  such  site  or  schoolhonse ;  shall  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  district  for  tho  coming  year;  shall  levy  a  tax  if  tho  district  neg- 
lects to  vote  it,  and  shall  contract  with  and  hire  teachers. 

Citjf,  town,  and  village  boards  of  edaeation. — Any  city,  town,  village,  township,  or 
school  district,  now  or  hereafter  organized,  may  be  organized  into  and  established  as 
an  independent  school  district  in  the  manner  and  with  the  powers  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, but  this  shall  not  apply  to  any  township  or  school  district  containing  less  than 
GOO  inhabitants,  nnless  said  school  district  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  ot  an  incor- 
porated city,  town,  or  village,  nor  to  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  ^art  thereof, 
which  now  has  any  special  law  regulating  its  schools,  and  tne  territorial  limits  of 
no  independent  distnot  hereafter  organized  shall  exceed  6  miles  sqnare. 

In  ease  a  m^ority  of  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  creating  an  independent  district, 
the  district  shall  eleot  6  directors,  2  to  retire  each  year,  who  shall  collectively  be 
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Btyled  the  board  of  education  (of  the  city,  town,  village,  or  township),  who  shall 
elect  a  president,  clerk,  and  treasnrer,  and  may  also  elect  a  snperinteiident  at  snob 
salary  as  they  may  fix.  The  superint«ndent  shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  district, 
shall  superintend  the  grading  of  them,  the  examinations  for  promotion,  shall  perform 
snch  other  duties  as  the  board  prescribe,  and  shall  report  to  the  Stat«  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  through  the  county  superintendent  or  directly. 

The  board  shall  establish  such  grades  of  schools,  alter,  and  discontinue  the  same; 
shall  provide  necessary  rooms  or  buildings  for  schoolhouses,  and  grounds  abont  the 
same;  shall,  when  authorized  by  the  district,  purchase  or  erect  one  or  more  school- 
houses  and  purchase  sites;  shall  purchase,  sell,  and  exchange  school  apparatus, 
fumitnre,  stoves,  and  other  appendages  for  echoolhonses,  and  fnmish  fuel  for  tbe 
same;  shall  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  district,  and  proonre  iusnitmoe,  and 
make  ordinary  repairs  upon  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  when  deemed  expedient; 
shall  contract  with,  employ,  and  pay  teachers  who  have  received  certificates,  as  pro- 
vided herein,  and  discharge  the  same;  shall  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
board,  pay  the  compensation  of  the  clerk,  treasnrer,  and  superintendent,  and  for  snch 
printing,  record  books,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  matters  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  J  shall  superintend  and  manage  in  all  respects  the  schools  of  said  district,  and 
from  time  to  time  adopt,  alter,  modify,  and  repeal  rales  for  their  organization, 
government,  aud  instruction,  for  the  keeping  of  registers,  for  the  reception  of  pnpils, 
resident  and  nonresident  within  the  district,  their  suspension,  expulsion,  and  transfer 
from  ono  school  to  another,  prescribe  text-books  and  a  course  of  study  for  the 
schools,  and  visit  each  school  in  the  district  not  less  than  once  in  three  months; 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  at  maturity  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
any  indebtedness  of  the  district  by  voting  from  time  to  time  taxes  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  said  district  sufBcient  to  meet  the  same,  making  allowances  for  delin- 
quency in  paying  any  part  of  such  taxes;  shall  appoint  and  iamUh  to  the  board  of 
examiners  the  necessary  blanks  for  all  snch  grades  of  snch  certificates  as  the  board 
may  at  any  time  order,  which  certificates  shall  severally  contain  the  branches  fixed 
for  the  several  grades  of  certificates ;  shall,  when  authorized  b^  a  vote  of  the  district, 
make,  execute,  and  deliver,  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  district,  deeds,  mortgages, 
releases,  aud  all  other  instruments  relating  to  the  real  property  thereof. 

[For  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  an  independent  district,  see  "Teachers, 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  dntiee."] 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Building*. 

Appointment,  qualification*,  and  duties. — The  board  of  trustees,  at  a  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  shall  hire  such  teachers  only  as  have  certificates  of  qnalifacatlon, 
on  written  contracts,  specifying  the  wages  per  month  and  time  employed  as  agreed 
npon  by  the  parties ;  but  no  contract  shall  bo  made  with  any  teacher  who  is  related 
by  bloud  or  marriage  to  any  member  of  the  school  board  without  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board  of  tmstees,  by  vote  duly  entered  on  the  clerk's  record 
of  proceedings. 

Every  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold,  each  spring  and  fall,  in  and  for 
his  county,  at  least  three  meetings  for  the  examination  and  licensing  oi  teachers, 
one  of  which  shall  be  held  at  the  county  seat,  of  which  meeting  at  least  ten  days' 
notice  shall  be  given.  The  examinations  thus  held  shall  be  public,  and  be  conducted 
by  both  written  and  oral  questions  and  answers.  They  snail  be  uniform  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  held,  and  no  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  given  by 
any  county  superintendent  except  upon  his  own  personal  examination,  held  iu 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  this  section :  Provided,  That  any  teacher  may  be 
examined  by  the  county  superintendent  at  any  time  other  than  as  above  specified, 
on  proof  that  sucli  teacher  was  unable  to  be  present  at  a  public  examination  and 
on  payment  to  the  county  superintendent  of  50  cents  for  making  snch  private 
examination. 

County  Buperintendents  shall  examiae  persons  proposing  to  teach  common  schools 
in  the  county  in  orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
modem  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  practical  elementary  facts 
of  hygiene,  asking  questions  to  test  the  general  knowledge  of  candidates  and  their 
ability  to  impart  oral  iustruction  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  text-books. 
If  satisfied  that  the  candidates  are  of  good  moral  character  and  qualified  to  tescb 
in  all  the  aforesaid  branches,  certificate  shall  be  fp'anted,  the  grade  of  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  examination.  County  superintendents  are  authorized  to  issue 
three  grades  of  certificates,  viz :  First  grade,  valid  in  the  county  for  two  y***' .•?*» 
ond  grade,  valid  in  the  county  for  one  year;  third  grade,  valid  in  a  given  district 
only  for  six  months.  County  superintendents  may  renew  certificates  at  their  expira- 
tion by  indorsement  thereon:  Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the  above  branches  pre- 
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vrilwdia  fhia  section  all  applicants  for  first-grade  certiricates  shall  bo  examined  in 
demenUiy  algebra,  elementary  plane  geometry,  pliysioal  geoojapljy,  physiolojjy, 
utoral  philosophy,  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  (iractice  of  teaching,  and 
DO  person  shall  receive  a  first-grude  certificate  -who  Las  not  tanght  with  success  at 
Itastone  term  of  not  less  three  months  in  length.  County  superintendents  may  on 
nqnest  examine  applicants  in  independent  school  districts,  which,  when  couiiter- 
li^ed  by  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  independent  district,  shall  be  valid  as  their 
omi  act. 

In  independent  districts  the  board  of  education,  within  twenty  days  after  their 
election,  shall  appoint  three  competent  persons,  citizens  of  said  district,  to  servo  na 
arhool  examiners  of  the  puhlio  schools  therein — one  to  serve  one  year,  one  for  two 
feats,  and  one  for  three  years — f^om  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  nntil  their  snc- 
cessors  are  appointed,  and  annnally  thereafter  said  hoard  shall  appoint  one  examiner, 
to  servo  for  three  years  and  nntil  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified;  ntid  said 
board  shall  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occnr  from  death  or  otherwise.  The  exumi- 
sers,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  examine  any  person  that  may  apply  for  that  porposo 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  if 
they  find  the  applicant,  in  their  opinion,  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools 
and  to  govern  the  same,  and  of  good  moral  character,  they  shall  give  said  applicant 
a  cirtificate  made  on  such  blanks  ns  may  be  provided  by  tho  board  of  education, 
naming  the  branches  iu  which  the  holder  of  the  certificate  is  found  qualiKeil  to 
teach.  Butting  opposite  each  branch  the  degree  of  attainment  on  a  scale  of  which 
5  shall  be  the  maximum,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  tho  scliooU 
withoat  sacli  certificate:  ProHdwt,  That  any  examination  of  teachers  herein  pro- 
vided for  may,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  examiners,  bo  made  by  the  county 
enperintendent  of  schools,  whose  certificate,  as  herein  provided  for,  when  coauter- 
signed  by  said  board  of  examiners,  shall  be  valid  as  their  own  act.  The  examiners 
may  in  all  cases,  when  two  of  their  members  concur,  have  power  to  annul  such 
certificates,  and  when  so  annulled  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  teacher  shall  keep  a  register,  and  shall  report  to  the  connty  superintendent 
onder  penalty  of  having  pay  withheld. 

I'reUminary  training. — The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  appoint,  8  normal-school  directors,  not  more  than  one  residing  iu  tho  same 
connty,  who,  together  with  the  State  superintendent,  shall  constitute  the  State 
normal-school  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  supervision,  management, 
and  control  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  ul  the  real  and  personal  property 
thereto  appertaining.  They  are  empowered  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  all  build- 
ings connected  with  the  schools,  to  appoint  all  professors  and  teachers,  to  fix  their 
salaries,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  salary  of  any  principal  exceed  $2,500  per  annum. 

The  State  normal-school  hoard  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  in  tho  normal 
schools,  tho  conditions  of  admission,  and  prepare  and  confer  suitable  diplomas  upon 
persons  completing  the  full  course  of  study  in  the  normal  departuieut.  Such  board 
shall  adopt  any  rules  and  regulations  deemed  necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  as  a  whole  or  through  committee  of  their 
own  number,  to  visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  grounds,  buildings,  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  discipline  and  management  of  each  school  at  least  once  during  each 
term.  The.v  shall  report  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in 
each  year,  throngh  their  president,  the  condition  of  each  school,  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, its  wants  and  prospects,  together  with  such  recommendations  for  its 
improvement  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  necessary. 

The  principal  of  each  normal  school  shall  annually  make  a  written  report  to  the 
State  soperiutendent  of  public  instruction  ou  or  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
covering  the  calendar  or  term  year  of  his  school.  Such  report  shall  set  forth  the 
general  statistics  of  the  school,  and  also  a  statement  of  tlio  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  such  school  who  are  then  engaged  in  teaching,  so  far  as  may  be  known,  with 
their  names,  and  the  name  of  the  district  and  county  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

There  shall  be  no  charge  for  tuition  or  for  incidental  expenses  to  the  students  of 
any  normal  school  who  shall  have  filed  with  the  principal  thereof  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  iu  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for 
not  leas  than  two  years  after  his  or  her  connection  with  said  school  shall  cease.  Tho 
board  may  fix  such  rates  of  tuition  for  pupils  in  the  mmlel  schools  and  for  students 
not  intending  to  teach  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  equitable  and  just. 

The  State  normal-school  hoard  shall  have  power  to  organize,  in  connection  with 
each  normal  school,  such  model  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  government :  Provided,  That  no  more 
than  one  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  ei  tuer  of  tho  model  schools,  except  at  the  school 
at  Winona,  where,  so  long  as  provision  is  made  iu  the  normal  school  for  the  education 
of  soldiers'  orphans,  the  board  may  employ  one  additional  teacher  in  its  discretion. 

The  board  shall  appoint  one  teacher  for  each  normal  school  especially  qnalified  to 
give  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes. 
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Meetings. — Tho  enperintendent  of  public  inetinotiou  shall  nnnnally  bold  in  the 
sparsely  settled  couutiea  as  many  State  teachers'  institutes  as  lie  shall  find  practicable, 
each  to  continno  in  session  one  week  at  least.  He  shall  give  dae  notice  thereof  to  &1I, 
teachers  and  persons  proposing  to  become  such,  and  invite  their  attendance.  Tie 
shall  attend  and  have  charge  ofcach  institute;  invite  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  tbe 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county;  employ  suitable  instructors  and  lectnrera 
to  give  instruction  and  addresses  to  aid  the  teachers  in  qualifying  themselves  for  a 
more  successful  discharge  of  their  duties: 

Provided  firit.  That  the  average  expense  of  such  institutes  shall  not  exceed  $100  a 
week.  He  shall  annually,  in  so  many  and  thickly  settled  localities  as  he  may  deem. 
advisable,  organize  and,  with  the  aid  of  others  selected  by  himself,  conduct  normal- 
training  schools  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  desire  such  training  but  are  unable 
to  attend  a  full  course  at  the  State  normal  schools.  8uch  schools  shall  be  without 
charge  for  attendance  and  entirely  practical,  their  object  being  to  impart  nortual- 
methuds  of  teaching  and  couducting  schools,  particularly  common  schools.  Tboy 
ehnll  continue  at  least  four  and  not  more  than  six  weeks  at  each  place,  and  the  average 
cost  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  week  of  tho  session: 

Provided  tecond,  Thatduring  the  time  of  holding  a  teachers' institute  in  any  coanty 
of  this  State,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  and  persons  desiring  a  teach- 
er's certificate  to  attend  such  institnte,  or  present  to  the  county  superintendent  satis- 
factory reasons  for  not  so  attending,  before  receiving  such  certificate,  and  any  school 
that  may  be  in  session  in  such  county  shall  be  closed  for  one  week  upon  the  require- 
ment of  tho  county  superintendent,  and  the  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  make  up  the 
time  lost. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  initruetion. — Text-hook>. — Buildingt. 

Attendance. — All  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  school  funds  shall  be 
styled  "The  Public  Schools,  and  admission  to  them  shall  be  firee  to  all  persons  bet'ween 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  residing  in  the  district.  In  independent  districts  schools 
shall  DO  kept  open  ftom  twenty  to  forty-four  weeks.  No  district  can  receive  aid  from 
the  State  which  does  not  keep  school  open  for  five  months. 

Boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education  may  suspend  or  expel  pnpils  for  insubor- 
dination, immorality,  or  being  infectiously  diseased. 

Tho  board  of  trustees  of  any  common-school  district,  or  the  board  of  education  of 
any  independent  or  special  district,  may  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
of  said  board,  at  any  regular  meeting,  exclude  from  tho  public  school  in  the  district 
all  children  under  6  years  of  age;  and  when  such  action  has  been  once  taken,  it  shall 
not  bo  changed  before  tho  beginning  of  tho  next  school  year. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  having  control 
of  ony  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  Sand  16  years  shall  bo  required  to  send 
such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school,  or  private  school  taught  by  a  competent 
instructor,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of 
which  time  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  f^om  such 
attendance  by  tho  board  of  the  school  district  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
or  independent  school  district  in  which  such  parent,  guard  ian,  or  person  having  con- 
trol  resides,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  such  parent  or  guardian 
was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  clothe  such  child  properly  or  that  such  child's 
bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or 
application  to  study  for  tho  period  required,  orthat  such  child  or  children  ore  taaght 
at  home  in  such  branches  of  study  as  arc  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  subject 
to  the  same  examination  as  other  pnpils  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  the  child 
resides,  or  that  ho  has  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  required  by  law,  or 
that  there  is  no  school  taught  within  2  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road. 

Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  conviction,  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  in  a  Bum 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offense. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  school  director  or  president  of  the  board  of  education 
to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  tho  duty  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  ascertain 
from  the  persons  neglecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor,  and  shall  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  secure  the  prosecution  of  any  offense  occurring  under  this  act,  and  any 
director  or  president  neglecting  to  secure  such  prosecution  for  such  offense  within 
ten  days  after  a  written  notice  has  been  served  on  him  by  any  taxpayer  .in  said 
district  or  city,  unless  tho  person  so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the  district  or 
city  board  or  "board  of  education,  for  reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50. 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offense  as  charged  herein,  if  npou  such  trial  it  shall  be 
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detennmed.  tlin.t  sacli  prosecntion  was  malicious,  tben  the  cost  in  snch  case  shall  be 
tdjadged  agninst  the  complainant  and  collected  as  fines  iu  other  cases. 

Ckaracter  of  irtatruciion. — [For  sabjects  upon  'which  teachers  are  examined,  see 
Teachers'  Appointment,  etc.]  All  instruction  given  and  books  used  shall  be  iu  the 
English  language,  bat  teachers  that  are  able  to  speak  a  language  that  is  the  vernac- 
ular of  a  pupil  may  nao  that  language  to  aid  in  the  tftncbing  of  English  words,  and 
may  also  give  instrnction  in  that  language  for  one  hour  or  loss  a  day,  providocl  the 
tnistees  have  unanimously  agreed  to  these  innovations.  Li  independent  districts 
Uie  lioard  of  edacatlon  prescribes  the  course  of  study  and  grades  the  schools. 

All  school  officers  may  introduce  as  part  of  dail^  exercises  of  each  school  in  their 
jarisdiction,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  social  and  moral  science,  including 
industry,  order,  economy,  patience,  cleanliness,  honesty,  self-reflection,  etc. 

Bitildtn^s. — The  'board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  geueral  charge  of  the  school- 
bouse*  in  their  district,  Bhall  lease  or  purchase  a  site,  may  permit  the  schoolhouso  to 
be  used  when  not  interfering  with  school  purposes,  the  users  giving  bond  for  $1()0 
and  paying  a  reasonable  rent,  provided  the  legal  voters  accede  to  the  use.  No  dis- 
trict shall  in  any  one  year  levy  a  tax  exceeding  10  mUls  on  the  dollar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  schoolhonse. 

la  independent  school  districts,  whenever  the  board  of  edncation  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  purchase  or  erect  a  scboolhouse  or  houses  or  to  purchase  sites  for  the 
same,  it  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  the  district  and  act  according  to  its 
decision. 

4.  TlSAXCEB. 

I^nds  {permanettt  or  cpectai). — Taxation. 

Fund*  (permanent  or  special). — The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may 
bo  eranted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  iu  this 
State  shall  remain  a  perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third 
of  said  lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten 
years;  but  the  lands  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first:  Vrovided,  That  no 
portion  of  said  lands  shall  1m>  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of 
all  fnnds  arising  fh>m  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands  or  otlier  property  granted 
or  intrusted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  educational  purposes  shall  forever  bo 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or  sale 
of  sold  school  land  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  iu  each  township  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  21  years  and  have  been  in  attendance  forty  days  iu  the  public  schools  and  have 
had  at  least  five  months  of  term  within  the  year  by  a  qualified  teacher  and  made  the 
reports  required  by  law. 

Any  public  graded  school  iu  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  or  township  organ- 
ized into  a  district  under  the  so-oalled  township  system,  which  school  shall  give  pre- 
paratory instruction  [see  State  high-school  board]  and  shall  admit  students  of  either 
sex  from  any  part  of  the  State  without  charge  for  tuition,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  sum  of  $100  annually. 

Taxation. — ^I'or  the  purpose  of  maintaining  pnblic  schools,  a  tax  of  1  mill,  to  be 
known  as  State  school-tax  fund,  shall  be  annually  levied  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State,  which  shall  be  added  to  the  general  school  fund,  and  they  together  shall 
be  known  as  the  current  school  fund,  and  opportioned  ns  above  provided. 

The  county  commissioners  shall  also  levy  an  annual  tax  of  1  mill,  to  bo  known  as 
the  local  mill  tax,  on  the  amount  of  the  assessment  mado  by  the  assessors  of  each 
township,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  to  bo  apportioned  by  tho  county  auditor,  who  shall  distriuute  to  each  school 
district  or  portion  thereof  the  amount  of  tax  collected  in  said  district  or  portion  of 
district  iu  Lis  said  county:  I'lotidtd,  That  if  in  any  cose  county  commissioners  shall 
neglect,  refuso,  or  fail  to  make  such  levy  as  herein  provided  for,  the  county  auditor 
shall  nevertheless  extend  tho  samo  upon  tho  assessment  rolls  of  the  year  the  same 
as  if  snch  levj-  had  been  so  made  by  the  said  county  commissioners.    As  a  further 
provision  for  tho  support  of  schools,  there  shall  be  set  apart  by  tho  county  treasurer 
of  each  county  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  breach  of  any  penal  law  in  this  State 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  law,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  tho  issuing  of  liquor 
licenses  and  from  unclaimed  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  estrays,  as  provided  for 
by  amendment  to  section  12,  chapter  19,  ot  the  general  statutes.    And  the  county 
auditor  shall  open  on  account  with  each  district  or  portion  of  district  iu  his  county, 
and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  by  or  duo  to  each  of  said  dis- 
tricts, and  all  snch  matters  as  are  necessary  to  show  tho  condition  of  accounts 
between  each  of  said  districts  and  the  comity  treasury,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  shall 
examine  any  and  all  of  the  books  in  the  office  of  tho  county  treasurer. 

There  shall  be  levied  annually  for  school-district  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  |;en- 
eral  tax  of  1  mill,  such  sum  as  may  be  voted  at  any  legal  meeting  of  the  qualified 
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yotent  of  tbe  district,  the  rate  of  which  shall  not  exceed  9  mills,  for  the  snpport  of 
the  school  (provided  it  will  support  the  schools  for  the  legal  term),  or  I  per  cent  for 
the  erection  of  a  schoolhoose. 

IOWA. 

1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

State  superintendent. — State  board  of  examiuere. — County  superintendent. — Covrntj/hoard 
of  education. — Dieiriet  board  of  director). — Subdietriet  diroetor. 

Slate  superintendent  of  public  intiruotion. — A  State  saperintenden  t  of  pnblio  instme- 
tion  shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  in  each  odd-numbered  year.  He  shall 
have  the  (;eueral  supervision  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  of  all  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  may  meet  ooonty  superintendents  in  convention  at  such  points 
in  tlie  State  as  he  may  deem  most  suitable,  and  by  explanation  and  disonssion  secure 
a  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the  school  laws.  He  shall  attend  teachers' 
institutes  in  the  seyeral  counties  as  far  as  possible,  and  assist  by  lectures  or  otherwise 
in  tUeir  instruction  and  management.  He  shall  render  a  written  opinion  to  any  school 
officerasliin);  it  touching  the  exposition  or  administration  of  the  school  law,  and  deter- 
mine all  cases  appealed  from  the  decision  of  county  superintendents.  He  shall  have 
an  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  which  he  shall  file  all  papers,  reports,  and  pablio 
documents  transmitted  to  him  by  the  county  superintendents  each  year  separately, 
and  shall  exhibit  them  when  required  by  tbte  governor  or  the  legislature,  and  shul 
keep  a  fair  record  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  office.  Every  four  years  h?  may 
cause  the  school  laws  to  be  printed,  with  notes,  rulings,  forms,  and  decisions,  as  may 
seem  of  value  to  aid  school  officers  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  appro- 
priate reference  being  made  to  the  previous  law  that  has  been  amended  or  changed 
BO  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  effect  of  amendments  or  changes.  He  shall  send  to  each 
county  superintendent  a  number  of  copies  sufficient  to  supply  each  school  district  in 
his  county.  He  shall  also  cause  to  be  printed  and  bound  in  paper  covers  the  anno- 
tated school  laws,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  one 
bound  copy  of  the  laws,  to  be  turned  over  by  each  to  his  successor  in  office.  He 
may  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  copies  of  an  educational  journal,  as  he  may 
elect,  if  published  in  the  State,  one  copy  to  be  furnished  to  each  county  superin- 
tendent, provided  the  journal  selected  shall  contain  his  decisions  concerning  the 
school  law.  He  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  year,  report  to  the  anditor 
of  the  State  the  number  of  persons  m  each  county  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  and 
shall  make  to  the  governor  a  report  embracing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  ot  the  State,  the  number  of  district  townships  and  snbdistricts 
therein,  the  nnmber  of  teachers,  of  schools,  of  schoolhoasos  and  their  value,  of  per- 
sons 5  to  21  years  of  age,  the  nnmber  of  scholars  in  each  county  that  have  attended 
school  the  previous  year  as  returned  by  the  county  superintendent,  the  nnmber  of 
books  in  the  district  libraries,  the  value  of  all  apparatus  in  the  schools,  and  sach 
other  statistical  information  as  he  may  deem  important,  and  such  plans  as  he  may 
have  matured  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  efficiency  of  common  schools. 
One  thousand  copies  of  this  report  shall  be  issued.  He  shall  arrange  for  the  hold- 
ing of  teachers'  institntes,  and  shall  be  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of 
the  State  board  of  examiners  and  a  member  of  tbe  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University. 

Slate  board  of  examiners. — The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president 
of  the  State  University,  the  principal  of  the  Stato  Normal  School,  and  two  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  council,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  shall  form  a  State  board  of  examiners.  One  appointed  member  shall  retire 
annually,  and  no  member  shall  succeed  himself.  The  bonrd  shall  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  ite  president  shall  direct,  and  shall  annually  hold  at  least  two  public 
examinations  of  teachers,  at  each  of  which  one  member  of  the  board  shall  preside, 
assisted  by  one  or  two  teachers,  as  the  board  shall  determine.  The  board  may  adopt 
rules  not  inconsistent  wi  th  the  law,  and  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings 
and  a  record  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  and  diplomas  are  issued.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  not  salaried  shall  receive  $3  per  diem  and  his  actual  expenses  for 
time  actually  spent. 

County  tuperintendent. — In  every  odd-numbered  year  there  shall  be  elected  a  county 
superintendent.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  this  or  any 
other  school  office  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  bnt  the  county  superintendent  shall  uotbold 
any  office  in  or  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  supervisors  daring  the 
time  of  his  or  her  incumbency.  . 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  the  oonnty  superintendent  shall  meet  all_ per- 
sons desirous  of  passing  an  examination  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business 
within  his  jurisdiction  in  some  suitable  room  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  at  the  county  seat,  at  which  time  he  shall  examine  all  applicants  for 
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teachers'  positions,  and  shall  gire  those  foand  competent  a  certificate.  He  sball  also 
bold  annually  a  normal  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  who  desire  to 
teach,  and  may  revoke  a  county  certificate  for  cause  and  after  defense.  All  disburse- 
ments of  the  institute  fund  shall  be  upon  the  order  of  the  count  ysuperintendeut,  and 
he  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  containineafull  abstract 
of  the  reports  made  to  him  by  the  respective  district  secretaries  and  of  such  other 
matters  as  he  shall  be  directed  to  report  by  the  State  superintendent  or  may  himself 
deem  easential,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  file  with  the  comptroller  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  in  each  school  district  of  his  county,  and 
in  case  of  failure  to  make  either  of  tneee  reporte  he  shall  forfeit  $50  and  be  liable 
for  all  the  damages  caused  by  his  neglect.  He  shall  also  report  the  number  of  blind 
or  of  deaf  persons  to  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  those  persous.  He 
shall  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  superintendent  and 
the  local  officers  of  the  system,  and  may  in  his  own  discretion  visit  the  different 
schools  in  the  county  and,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  a  district, 
shall  visit  the  school  in  said  district  at  least  once  during  each  term.  For  his  serv- 
ices the  county  superintendent  shall  receive  from  the  county  treasury  the  sum  of  $4 
for  every  day  necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and  also  the 
necessary  stationery  and  postage  for  the  use  of  his  office,  and  he  shall  he  entitled  to 
such  additional  compensation  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  allow,  provided  he 
shall  first  file  a  sworn  statement  of  the  time  he  has  been  employed  in  his  official 
duties  with  the  county  auditor.  If  for  any  cause  the  county  superintendent  is  unable 
to  attend  to  his  official  duties,  he  shall  appoint  a  deputy  to  perform  them  in  his  stead, 
except  as  to  visiting  schools  and  trying  appeals. 

CoMMty  board  of  education. — (See  Schools,  Text-books.) 

District  board  of  direetori. — Each  civil  township  now  or  hereafter  organized  and 
each  independent  school  district  originally  organized  as  such  is  hereby  declared  a 
school  district.  The  subdirectors  of  the  severaTsnbdistriote  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  directors  for  the  district  tewnship,  and  shall  organize  by  electing  a  president 
from  their  own  number,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  elect  a  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, who  shall  give  bonds,  but  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board  unless  it  have 
a  membership  of  5  or  more,  in  which  case  they  may  be  selected  from  the  board. 

The  board  shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  annually,  aud  may  be  convened  by  the 
president  on  special  occasions.  It  shall  make  all  contracts,  purchases,  paymente, 
and  sales  necessary  to  carry  out  any  vote  of  the  district,  but  before  constructing  any 
Ecboolhonse  they  shall  consult  with  the  county  superintendent  as  to  the  most  approved 
plan  of  such  building.  It  shall  fix  the  site  fur  each  schoolhonse,  taking  into  rousid- 
eration  the  geographical  position  and  convenience  of  each  portion  of  the  subdistrict; 
•hall  determine  what  number  and  for  what  period  schools  shall  be  taught  beyond 
that  required  by  law ;  shall  determine  where  pupils  may  attend  school,  and  for  this 
purpose  may  divide  the  district  into  such  suodistricts  as  may  by  them  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  regulate  ite  afi'airs,  provided  that  no  such  subdistrict  shall  be  created 
for  the  accommodatiou  of  fewer  tlian  15  pupils;  but  the  board  of  directors  shall  have 
power  to  rent  a  room  and  employ  a  teacher  for  the  accommodation  of  any  10  scholars; 
may  establish  graded  or  union  schools  wherever  it  may  seem  necessary,  and  may 
select  a  person  who  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  schools  in  the  district, 
subject  to  the  rules  aud  regulations  of  the  board,  and  shall  visit  the  schools  from 
time  to  time  through  one  uf  its  members.  The  board  is  authorized  to  adopt  text- 
books for  the  teaching  of  all  branches  authorized  to  be  taught  iu  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  aud  to  contract  for  and  buy  said  books  and  other  necessary  supplies, 
and  to  sell  the  same  at  cost  to  pupils.  The  board  shall  cause  12  or  more  shade  trees 
to  be  planted  on  each  soboolhouse  site  if  not  having  that  number  upon  it,  the  expense 
to  come  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  and  may  use  unappropriated  money  from  that 
fond  to  effect  an  insurance  on  the  school  property  of  the  district. 

The  president  sball  have  charge  of  the  supplies,  shall  draw  drafts  on  the  county 
treasurer  for  the  district  money,  naming  the  fund  against  which  the  draft  is  to  bo 
ebarged  and  the  purpose  for  which  drawn;  shall  sign  all  contracts  made  by  the 
hoard,  and  shall  appear  for  the  board  in  all  suite  brought  by  or  against  the  same, 
onleas  individually  a  party,  when  the  secretary  shall  act. 

The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  district  meetings, 
file  all  papers,  countersign  all  drafts,  aud  keep  a  register  of  all  orders  drawn  on  the 
treasury,  give  ten  days'  previous  notice  of  the  district  township  meeting  by  posting 
notice  in  five  conRpicnous  places,  one  of  which  shall  be  at  or  near  the  last  place  of 
meeting,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  the  teacher  of  each  school,  to  be  read  iu  the 
presence  of  the  children;  aud  sncn  notices  shall  in  all  cases  state  tho  hour  of  meet- 
ing. He  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  district, 
tnd  shall  present  the  same  to  the  board  of  directors  to  be  audited  and  paid  as  herein 
provided,  notify  the  county  superintendent  when  each  school  of  the  district  begins 
tnd  ite  length  of  term,  and  in  a  eeneral  report  shall  state  tho  number  of  persons  by 
Mi  5  to  21  years  iu  the  district,  the  number  of  schools  and  branches  taught,  the  uum- 
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ber  of  pnpils  and  the  average  attendance  in  each  school,  the  namlier  of  teachen 
einxtloyed  and  the  average  compensation  by  sex,  the  length  of  sohool  in  days  and  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  per  wceK  for  each  pupil,  the  text-books  used  and  the  namber 
of  volnmes  in  the  district  library  and  the  value  of  apparatus  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict, the  number  and  value  of  the  schoolhoases,  the  name,  age,  and  post-office  address 
of  each  deaf  or  blind  person  within  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  the  number  of  trees 
set  out  and  in  thrifty  condition  on  each  school  ground.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
secretary  to  file  his  report  shall  cause  him  to  forfeit  $25  and  to  make  good  all  losses 
resulting  ftova  such  failure  by  snit  brought  on  his  official  bond. 

The  treasurer  shall  hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district,  and  pay  ont  the  same 
on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersixned  by  the  secretary,  and  shall  keep  a  cor- 
rect account  of  all  expenses  and  receipts  in  a  Ijook  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Subdireciora. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  district  town- 
ships in  September,  1892,  the  hoard  oi  directors  shall  specify  what  subdistricts,  at 
tho  subdistrict  election  following  in  March,  shall  elect  subdirectors  for  one  year,  two 
years,  or  three  years  respectively,  making  tho  three  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  possi- 
ble. Thereafter  subdirectors  shall  be  elected  and  hold  office  for  three  years.  Should 
a  subdirector  fail  to  qualify,  the  board  of  directors  shall  fill  the  office  by  appoint- 
ment. Under  such  restrictions  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe,  the  subdi- 
rector shall  negotiate  and  make  in  his  subdistrict  all  necessary  contracts  for  provid- 
ing fuel  for  schools,  employing  teachers,  repairing  and  fumishiug  schoolhouses,  and 
for  making  all  other  provisions  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  within  his  subdistrict,  and  he  shall  have  control  of  the  schoolbouse,  unless 
other w  ise  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district  township  meeting ;  but  all  contracts  shall 
be  approved  by  the  president  and  reported  to  the  board,  which  shall  be  responsible. 
Hu  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  names  of  heads  of  families  in  his  subdistrict,  together 
with  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  by  sex,  and  report 
the  latter  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  district  board.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  he  may  dismiss  aaj  pupil  from  the  schools  in  his 
subdistrict  for  gross  immorality  or  persistent  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
schools.    He  shall  visit  the  schools  of  his  subdistrict  at  least  twice  during  each  term. 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifteations,  and  duties. — rreliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  person  shall  be  employed  to  tench  a  com- 
mon school,  which  is  to  receive  its  share  in  tho  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  unless 
ho  shall  have  a  certilicate  of  qualification  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
tho  county  or  other  authorized  person,  and  a  person  teaching  without  a  certificate 
shall  have  no  valid  claim  to  compensation  during  tho  time  he  teaches  without  such 
certificate.  All  contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  in  writing,  specifying  tho  length 
of  time  in  weeks  the  school  is  to  be  tanght,  tlio  compensation,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  subdirector  or  secretary  of  the 
district  board  of  directors  and  the  teacher,  and  be  approved  and  filed  with  tbe 
president  before  the  teacher  enters  npon  dutj'. 

Candidates  for  Stato  certificates  shall  bo  examined  npon  the  following  branches: 
Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  hook- 
keeping,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States,  algebra,  botany,  natural  j_>hi- 
losophy,  drawing,  civil  government,  constitntion  and  laws  of  Iowa,  and  didactics; 
and  candidates  for  Stato  diplomas  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  pass  in  geometry,  trigo- 
nometery,  chemistry,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  rhetoric, 
English  literature,  and  general  nistory,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  of 
examiners  may  require.  A  state  certificate  shall  authorize  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  issued  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  five  years  from 
tho  date  of  its  issue,  and  a  State  diploma  shall  be  valid  for  the  life  of  the  person  to 
whom  issued;  but  both  are  revocable  by  the  board  of  examiners  for  cause  shown  by 
a  county  superintendent.  The  fee  for  each  State  certificate  shall  be  $3  and  for  tbo 
State  diploma  $.5,  the  fees  so  received  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury:  Protiata, 
That  should  tho  applicant  fail  one-half  the  fee  shall  bo  returned.  On  the  last  Satur- 
day in  each  month  the  county  superintendent  shall  meet  all  persons  desirous  of 
passing  an  examination  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  Persons  desiring  to  teach  only  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
German,  or  other  language,  shall  not  be  required  to  stand  an  examination  for  other 
than  their  specialty,  nor  shall  they  bo  permitted  to  teach  branches  upon  which  thef 
have  not  been  examined.  If  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  and  the  snperinleno- 
ent  is  satisfied  that  tho  respective  applicants  possess  a  good  moral  character  and 
the  essential  qualifications  tor  governing  and  instructing  youth,  he  shall  give  them 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  for  not  longer  than  one  year.    Any  school  ofiBcer  or  other 
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petson  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  and  the  saperintendent 
aball  make  a  record  of  the  name,  residence,  age,  and  date  of  examination  of  all  per- 
■oiiA  go  examined,  distingnishing  between  those  to  whom  cortiticates  wore  f;iven  and 
those  rejected.  The  certificate  given  by  any  connty  superintendent  is  revocable  for 
canse. 

The  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  daily  register  of  the  school,  irhich  shall  exhibit 
the  number  or  other  designation  thereof^  the  date,  name,  a^n,  oud  attendance  of  each 
pupil,  and  the  branches  taught.  When  scholars  reside  in  different  districts,  a  register 
shall  bo  kept  for  each  district.  The  teacher  shall,  after  the  close  of  the  school, 
immediately  file  in  tbe  otBce  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  a  certified 
copy  of  the  register.  Incompetent  teachers  may  be  discharged  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  a  regular  meetloi;  after  defense. 

PrdiMinary  training. — A  school  for  the  special  instruction  and  training  of  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  this  State  is  established  at  Cedar  Falls,  It  shall  be  nnder 
the  management  and  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  six  members,  no 
two  of  whom  shall  be  from  tbe  same  county,  and  the  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said  board  and  president  thereof  The 
members  shall  bo  elected  for  six  years,  two  to  retire  biennially ;  vacancies  to  bo  filled 
by  the  governor.  No  member  shall  bo  a  teacher  in  the  school  nor  receive  any  com- 
pensation other  than  his  actual  expenditures.  The  board  shall  employ  competent 
teachers,  shall  control  all  Statu  property  for  the  nse  of  the  school  and  direct  the 
expenditures,  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  admission  to  the 
school.  Pupils  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  statement  of  their  intention  to  follow  the 
bosincss  of  teaching  In  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  board  shall  make  all  possible 
and  neeeflsary  arrangements  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  boarding  and 
lodging  of  papils,  but  the  pupils  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the  same  as  well  as  a  con- 
tingent fee  of  not  more  than  $1  a  month,  and  they  may  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
$6  a  term  if  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  school.  The  term  shall  not  be  shorter 
thaa  twenty-six  weeks.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  board  of  trustees  shall  make  a 
detailed  report  to  the  governor,  showing  the  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
school,  their  compensation,  the  nnmber  of  pupils  classified,  an  itemized  account  of 
the  receipts  and  exx>euditures,  and  sach  information  and  recommendations  as  they 
Bay  deem  expedient. 

The  State  University  shall  include  a  collegiate,  scientific,  normal,  law,  and  such 
other  departments,  with  such  courses  of  instruction  ami  elective  studies  as  the  board 
of  regents  may  determine,  and  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  confer  such  degrees 
and  grant  snch  diplomas  and  other  marks  of  distinction  as  are  usually  granted  by 
other  nuiversities. 

Meetingt. — Whenever  reasonable  assurance  shall  be  given  by  the  connty  superin- 
tendent to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  not  fewer  than  20 
teachers  desire  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  teachers'  institute,  to  remain 
in  session  for  not  fewer  than  six  working  days,  he  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place 
of  said  meeting  and  give  dne  notice  to  the  connty  superiiitendent,  and  for  the  pnr- 
jwse  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  institute  ^50  shall  be  appropriated  auuually 
from  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  for  one  such  institnte  in  each  county,  to  be 
expended  by  the  connty  superintendent. 

The  connty  superintendent  shall  hold  annually  a  normal  institute  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  and  of  those  who  may  desire  to  teach,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  procure  such  assistance  as  may  bo  iieocs- 
nry  to  condnct  the  same,  at  such  times  as  the  schools  in  the  county  are  generally 
dosed.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  said  institnte  ho  shall  require  the  payment  of  a 
registration  fee  of  $1  from  each  person  attending  the  normal  institnte,  anil  shall  also 
require  the  payment  in  all  cases  of  $1  from  every  applicant  for  a  certificate,  which 
ho  shall  transmit  to  the  county  treasurer,  to  form,  with  the  State  appropriation  for 
uutitntes,  the  institute  fund.  The  board  of  supervisors  may  appropriate  such  addi- 
tional sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbe  further  support  of  the  institute.  During  the 
time  of  holding  a  teachers' institnte  in  any  county  any  school  that  may  be  in  session 
shall  be  closed,  and  all  teachers  and  persons  desiring  a  teacher's  certificate  shall 
attend  snch  institute  or  present  to  the  connty  superintendent  satisfactory  reasons 
for  not  so  attending  before  receiving  such  certificate. 

3.   SCHOOI^. 

Attendance. — Character  of  inttruclion. — Text-hookt. — Buildingt. 

Attendance. — In  each  snbdistrict  there  shall  be  taught  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  for  at  least  24  weeks  of  & 
achool  days  each,  unless  the  county  superintendent  is  satisfied  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  Any  person  who  was  in  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  during  his  minority  maybe  admitted  to  the  schools  on  the 
•sme  terms  as  youth  5  to  21  years.    Tho  majority  of  the  board  in  independent  dis- 
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tricts  ehall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  dismisa 
or  suspend  pupils  for  cause. 

Character  of  itutrMciion. — The  district  township  meeting  shall  have  the  power  to 
determine  what  additional  branches  shall  bo  taught  iu  the  schools  of  the  district  or 
to  delegate  the  power  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  may  direct  that  German  or  other 
language  shall  be  taught  as  a  branch  in  one  or  more  of  the  schools  to  pupils  whose 
parents  or  guardians  may  so  desire,  provided  that  all  other  branches  shall  be  taught 
in  the  English  language.  [With  their  power  to  establish  and  maintain  graded 
schools  all  boards  are  invested  with  authority  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  in  all 
branches  taught.]  The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution, 
but  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Teii-boohs. — The  board  of  directors  of  each  district,  township,  and  independent 
district  is  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  all  branches  author- 
ized to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  to  contract  for  aud  buy  such  books 
and  all  other  necessary  supplies  from  the  continj^ent  fund,  and  the  board  shall 
annually  certify  to  the  boara  of  supervisors  the  additional  amount  necessary  to  levy 
for  the  contingent  fund,  not  to  exceed  in  auy  one  year  the  sum  of  $1  for  each  pupil 
residing  in  the  district,  township,  or  independent  school  district,  but  the  district 
shall  contract  no  debt  for  that  purpose.  In  the  purchase  of  text-books  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  directors  or  the  county  board  of  education  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  books  then  in  use  in  the  respective  districts,  and  they  may  buy  such  addi- 
tional number  of  text-books  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  to  supply 
their  schools,  and  they  may  arrange  on  equitable  terms  for  exchange  of  books  in  use 
for  new  books  adopted.  If  at  any  time  the  publishers  of  such  books  as  have  been 
adopted  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  them  at  lowest  price  furnished  any  other 
district  or  State  board  or  were  furnished  in  1889,  then  the  board  of  directors  or 
county  board  of  education  shall  bring  suit  upon  the  publishers'  bond.  Before  pur- 
chasing text-books  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  board  of  directors  or  connty 
board  of  education  shall  advertise,  by  publishing  a  notice  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  stating  the  time  up  to  which 
bids  shall  be  received,  the  classes  And  grades  for  which  text-books  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies  fifo  to  lie  bought,  and  the  approximate  quantity  needed ;  and  the  board 
shall  award  the  contract  for  the  text-books  and  supplies  to  any  responsible  bidder  or 
bidders  offering  suitable  text-books  and  supplies  at  the  lowest  prices,  taking  into 
consideration  the  quality  of  material  used,  illustrations,  binding,  and  all  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  desirable  text-book,  and  may,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  fully 
advised,  consult  the  county  superintendent,  or,  in  the  case  of  city  independent  dis- 
tricts, with  city  superintendent  or  other  competent  persons,  withrefereuce  totheselec- 
tion  of  text-books.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  directors  or  county  board 
of  education  to  displace,  except  as  provided  for  above,  or  change  any  text-book  that 
has  been  regularly  introduced  before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  unless  authorized 
to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  present  and  voting  at  their  regular  annual 
meeting,  due  notice  having  been  given.  Any  person  desiring  to  furnish  books  or  sup- 
plies to  the  connty  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  samples  of  aU 
text-books  included  iu  his  bid,  accompanied  with  lists  giving  the  lowest  wholesale 
and  contract  price  for  the  same,  and  every  successful  bidder  shall  enter  into  suflScient 
bond  and  sureties  for  the  performance  of  his  contract. 

Whenever  a  petition  shall  be  signed  by  one-half  of  the  school  directors  in  a  county, 
and  the  same  shall  be  filed  iu  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  school  elections  in  March,  asking  for  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  the  county,  then  the  county  superiuteudent  shall  notify  the  county  auditor 
and  board  of  supervisors  in  writing,  and  the  county  board  of  education,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  county  auditor,  the  superintendent,  and  snpervisors,  shall  convene  and 
arrange  fora  vote  by  the  electors  upon  the  question.  Should  a  minority  of  the  elect- 
ors voting  at  such  election  favor  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  iu  the  connty, 
the  county  board  of  education  shall  select  the  text-books  for  the  entire  county  and 
contract  for  the  same,  and  the  public  schools  of  the  connty  shall  use  the  books  so 
selected.  The  board  may  arrange  for  depositories,  and  may  pay  for  the  books  from 
the  county  funds  and  sell  tliem  to  the  school  districts  at  the  same  price,  the  proceeds 
to  be  returned  to  the  county  fuud  by  the  board  of  education  monthly.  But  the 
above  provisions  regarding  uniformity  shall  not  apply  to  schools  located  within 
cities  or  towns,  nor  shall  tho  electors  of  cities  or  towns  vote  upon  the  question  of 
county  uniformity,  but  they  may  vote  to  buy  the  books  adopted  at  tho  prices  fixed 
by  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  district  board  of  directors  may  use  any  unappropriated  contingent  fund  in 
the  treasury  to  purchase  records,  dictionaries,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  their  districts,  but  shall  contract  no  debts  for  this  purpose. 

Suildinge. — The  school  buildings  and  their  appurtenances  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  subdirector  and  their  construction  and  the  purchase  of  their  sites  under  that  of 
the  district  board.    All  schoolbouses  erected  or  repaired  at  a  cost  exceeding  $300 
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diall  be  erected  or  repairA<i  by  contract,  after  adTertisement  in  a  newspaper  of  the 
eoonty  or  one  pablished  nearest  ite  boundaries  if  none  there  be  pnblished  in  the 
oooniy. 

4.   FtNANCBS. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Fmdt  {pemanent  or  tpetAal). — The  educational  and  school  ftands  and  lands  shall 
be  onder  the  control  and  maoagement  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  and  the 
iDOBey  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  shall  be  distrib- 
Bted  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages  of  5 
ud  21  years  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  university  lauds  and  the  proceeas  thereof,  and  all  moneys  belonging  to  said 
fimdjShaUbeapermanentfund,  for  thesoleuseof  the  State  University.  Thoiuterest 
arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and  beuelit  of 
said  university.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  tlie  protectiou, 
improvement,  or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
leserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  or  an^  person  or  persons  to  this  State  fur 
the  use  of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accrning  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such 
lands  or  frova.  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  shall  be  and  remain  a  per- 
manent fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  university, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soun  as 
nay  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of 
the  funds  of  said  university. 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  which  shall  hereafter  (1857)  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  tbo  500,000 
acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of  Congress  distribntiug  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  in  tbo 
year  of  our  Lord  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving 
a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  an  may  have  been  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
■ale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  money  which  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  nom  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the 
lereral  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the 
several  counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  among  the  several 
tehool  districts  of  said  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  subject  to 
enameration  in  such  districts  to  the  support  of  common  schools  or  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  as  the  board  of  educatiou  shall  from  time  to  time  provide. 

The  financial  agents  of  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that  by  law  receive  and  con- 
trol the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposes,  under  such  regiUatious  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Taxation. — The  board  of  directors  shall,  at  their  regular  meeting  in  March  or  at  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  before  the  first  Monday  in  May,  estimate  tbo  amount 
required  for  the  contingent  fund,  not  to  exceed  $5  a  pupil,  and  also  such  sum  as  may 
be  required  for  the  teachers'  fund  in  addition  to  the  amount  received  from  the  somi- 
annnal  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  State  fund,  together  not  to  exceed  $15  a 
pupil  residing  in  the  district,  and  shall  cause  the  secretary  to  certify  the  same, 
together  with  the  amount  voted  for  schoolhouse  purposes,  not  to  exceed  1  mill  on 
the  dollar,  within  five  days  thereafter  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  shall  levy 
the  per  centum  upon  the  property  of  the  district  township,  which  shall  be  collected 
and  paid  over  as  are  other  district  taxes :  aud  they  shall  apportion  any  tax  voted  by 
the  district  township  meeting  for  schoolhouse  fund  among  the  several  subdistricts  in 
a  jostand  oquitablemanner,  taking  as  the  basis  of  such  apportioument  the  respective 
amounts  previously  levied  upon  the  subdistricts;  but  if  the  electors  of  a  subdistrict 
have  increased  the  sum  for  schoolhouses  above  that  voted  by  the  district  township 
at  its  meeting,  the  county  supervisors  shall  levy  such  excess  on  the  subdistrict  ask- 
ing it,  provided  that  not  more  than  15  mills  on  the  dollar  shall  be  levied  on  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  any  subdistrict  during  any  year  for  schoolhouse  purposes.  The  board 
of  supervisors  shall  also  at  the  same  time  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  within 
the  county  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  property  in 
tlie  county,  receivable  only  in  cash. 
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MISSOURI. 

1.  Orgakizatiox  of  the  System. 

State  hoard  of  education. — State  superintendent  ofpHhlie  tehooU. — State  tehool-boolc  eom- 
mittion. — County  commitaioner  of  public  echools. — County  gchooleuperintendent. — County 
inttiiute  hoard  of  exantineri. — Dittrict  direetore. — dly,  town,  and  village  direotort. 

State  hoard  of  education. — The  State  snperintendent,  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  and  attorney-general  shall  form  the  State  board  of  edacation,  Tvhlch  shall 
have  general  saj>ervi8ioa  over  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The 
board  of  education  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  concerning  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Slate  su2>erintendent  of  public  scioolt. — There  shall  bo  elected  by  the  qnalified  voters 
of  this  State  at  the  general  election  every  fonr  years  a  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Tvho  shaU  give  bond  with  sureties  in  the  snm  of  $10,1)00.  He  shall  reside 
and  keep  the  records  and  other  accamnlations  of  bis  office  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  an  omce  furnished  by  the  State,  where  he  shall  be  fonud  when  not  called  thence 
by  public  business.  Ho  shall  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  educational  funds 
of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  safety  and  correct  application  and 
distribution  according  to  law ;  shall  require  of  county  clerks  or  treasurers,  boards  of 
education  or  other  school  officers,  recorders  and  treasurers  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villoges  copies  of  all  records  by  them  required  to  be  made,  and  also  such  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  funds  and  condition  of  schools  and  the  pianagement  thereof 
as  may  bo  deemed  important;  and  he  shall  cause  copies  of  the  law  and  instnictions 
to  bo  printed  and  distributed,  as  well  as  all  blanks  that  may  be  necessary.  Ho  shall 
examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates  of  qualifications  to  those  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination,  bat  the  applicant  shall  not  bo  charged  a  fee.  He  may  employ 
a  chief  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,500;  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general 
assembly  when  in  session  and  on  the  following  year  to  the  governor,  in  which  be 
shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  amount  of  all  funds  and  property 
appropriated  to  purposes  of  education,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  State,  the  num- 
ber and  sex  of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  the  average  amount  of  wages  paid  to  teachers,  the  number 
of  teachers' mstitntes  formed  and  their  condition,  the  number  of  teachers  engaged 
in  teaching  within  the  State  who  have  been  trained  for  not  fewer  than  six  months  iu 
either  of  the  State  normal  schools,  the  estimates  and  accounts  of  the  expenditures 
of  public  school  fiinds  of  every  description,  plans  for  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  such  other  matter  as  he  may  deem  important;  hot  no 
such  report  shall  exceed  200  pages  of  printed  matter  of  ordinary  oook  form.  He 
shall  annually  spend  at  least  five  days  in  each  Congressional  dlatrlct  conferring 
with  the  board  of  education  and  other  school  officers,  counseling  teachers,  visiting 
schools,  and  delivering  lectures.  All  reasonable  sums  exx>ended  by  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties  shall  be  allowed  him  on  dueproof. 

State  Bchool-book  commistion. — (See  under  Schools,  Text-books.) 

County  commissioner  of  public  schools. — There  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  a 
county  commissioner  of  public  schools  who  shall  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  a  resident 
of  the  county  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  his  election,  and  shall  hold  a  first-grade 
county,  normal,  or  State  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  pnblic  schools  of 
such  county.  The  county  commissioner  shall  examine  all  persons  applying  for  cer- 
tificates to  teach  and  grant  them  to  those  qualified.  He  shall  condense  and  forward 
to  the  State  superintendent  the  educational  statistics  of  the  county,  and  see  that 
the  local  authorities  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  school  law  and  blanks.  He 
shall  receive  for  making  his  reports  and  perfecting  the  recordof  his  office  in  counties 
of  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants  $20,  in  counties  containing  10,000  to  15,000  $30,  of 
1.5,000  to  20,000  $35,  and  of  20,000  or  more  $40. 

County  school  superintendent. — ^Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  anv  county  in  this  State 
may  desire  to  establish  county-school  supervision  in  and  for  the  county  the  matter 
nmy  be  accomplished  by  ICO  freeholders  petitioning  county  court  for  the  same,  and 
the  court  shall  order  an  election.  The  county  superintendent  shall  give  bond,  with 
sureties  in  double  the  amount  of  his  salary,  shall  keep  his  office  and  Its  records,  etc., 
at  the  county  seat,  where  a  room  shall  be  provided  for  him,  with  stationery,  postage, 
etc.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all  the  schools  of  his  county,  except  in 
cities  having  more  than  1,000  children  and  organized  as  a  city  school  district,  and 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  now  required  by  the  county  commissioner  and  receive 
like  compensation  therefor.    He  shall  visit  each  school  district  in  his  county  as  often 
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t8  practicable,  examining  the  reooids,  the  character  of  instmction,  and  the  condition 
of  school  property  and  shall  (privately)  advise  the  teacher  in  matters  calling  therefor, 
shall  consalt  with  the  district  clerks  and  examine  their  accoants,  shall  organize  a 
county  institnte,  shall  hold  public  meetings  in  each  principal  township  in  the  coanty 
tnnnally  for  the  purpose  of  discnssing  edacational  questions  of  all  kinds,  shall 
formnlate  a  conrse  of  study  and  apian  for  grading  the  schools  of  his  county,  and 
require  the  same  to  he  observed  as  nearly  as  practicable.  His  compensation  shall  be 
on  the  following  scheme:  In  counties  wherein  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
is  less  than  2,000,  he  shall  receive  $200 :  where  the  number  is  from  2,000  to  3, 000,  he  shall 
receive  $300 ;  Arom  3,000  to  4,000,  be  shaU  receive  $400 ;  from  4,000  to  5,000,  he  shall  re- 
ceive ^00 ;  from  5,000  to  6,000,  he  shall  receive  $600 ;  flrom  6,000  to  7,000,  he  shall  receive 
1700;  from  7,000  to  8,000,  he  shall  receive  $800;  from  8,000  to  9,000,  he  shall  receive 
1800;  and  for  9,000  or  more,  ho  shall  receive  $1,000. 
County  institute  board  of  examinera. — (See  Teachers,  Meetings.) 
Dittrict  gchool  directors. — Each  county  is  divided  into  districts,  which  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  voters  of  the  locality  interested.  The  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  school 
meeting,  when  not  otherwise  provided,  shall  have  power  by  a  majority  to  choose  by 
ballot  one  director,  who  shall  bold  his  oflSco  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  to  fill  vacan- 
cies caused  by  bis  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  change  of  residence;  to  determine 
the  length  of  school  term  in  excess  of  six  months  that  the  schools  shall  be  tanght ;  to 
determine  the  rate  of  taxation,  if  any ;  to  vote  such  sum  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  district  library ;  to  direct  the  sale  of  any  school  prop- 
erty; to  vote  for  the  county  commissioner;  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  levied  to 
procure  schoolhonse  and  site  and  its  location. 

The  government  and  control  of  the  district  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors, 
composed  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  tax- 
payers for  one  year,  and  qualified  voters  of  the  district.  The  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voters  and  shall  hold  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  retiring  annu- 
ally ;  vacancies  are  to  bo  filled  by  the  other  members,  but  if  they  fail  to  agree  or  there 
is  more  than  one  vacancy,  the  county  conmiiBsioucr  shall  lill  the  vacancy  or  vacan- 
cies. The  board  shall  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  schoolhouso  and  other  prop- 
erty.' It  shall  furnish  maps,  globes,  and  other  neccssarj'  apparatus,  shall  regulate 
the  organization  and  government  of  the  schools,  shall  have  power  at  a  meeting  to 
contract  with  legally  qualified  teachers,  shall  visit  the  schools,  may  remove  the  dis- 
trict clerk  for  dereliction  of  duty,  shall  annually  take  an  accurate  census  of  persons 
6  to  20  years  of  ago  by  race  and  sex,  with  the  full  name  and  post-office  address  of 
parent  on  penalty  of  $100  for  falsification,  shall  annually  estimate  the  amount  of 
innds  necessarj'  to  sustain  the  schools  for  the  time  required  by  law  or  by  the  district, 
together  with  the  amount  required  for  building  and  other  expenses. 

Citi/,  town,  and  village  aobooU. — Any  city,  town,  or  village  having  filed  a  plat  in  the 
recorder's  office  may  bo  organized  into  a  school  district,  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws  as  other  school  districts,  and  every  citv,  town,  or  village  which  has 
been  organized  under  any  law  of  this  State  as  a  board  of  education  shall  be  styled 
the  school  district  of  such  city,  town,  or  village.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  become 
»  city,  town,  or  village  district  the  question  shall  bo  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  if 
the  vote  is  affirmative,  six  directors  shall  he  elected,  each  for  three  years  after  the 
first  election,  two  to  retire  annually. 

The  school  board  of  any  city  having  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  may  relieve  itself 
of  the  duty  of  enumeration  for  four  consecutive  years  by  passing  a  resolution  each 
year  adopting  the  last  eunmeration. 

2.  Teacoers. 
Appointment,  qualifieationt,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Text-hoolcs. 

Appointment,  qualificatiotil,  and  duties. — ^Tho  board  of  directors  shall  contract  with 
persons  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  in  full  force  for  the  time  for  which  the  con- 
tract is  mode;  but  the  board  shall  not  appoint  one  of  its  members  as  teacher  nor 
shall  a  teacher  serve  as  clerk.  Ko  person  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character,  and  qualified  to  teach 
orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern 
geography ,'history  of  the  United  States,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice,  and 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
stimnlants  and  narcotics  generally  upon  the  human  system.  Any  teacher  who  shall 
enter  a  public  school  in  this  State  to  teach,  govern,  or  discipline  the  same  without 
being  legally  authorized  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  as  also 
any  director  indorsing  or  encouraging  the  unlawful  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioner  to  examine  all  persons  presenting 
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themselves  for  examination,  and,  if  found  qnalified,  to  grant  them  certificates  good 
in  the  coanty.  Persons  applying  for  examination  snail  pay  $1.50.  The  connty  cer- 
titicates  shaU  be  of  two  grades.  The  second  grade  shall  contain  all  the  branches 
enumeratod  ahoTe  and  shall  entitle  to  teach  one  year ;  the  first  grade  shall  contain  in 
addition  to  the  branches  required  for  a  second-grade  certificate  etymology,  algebra, 
zoology,  rhetoric,  botany,  geometry,  physics,  and  literature,  and  shall  entitle  to 
teach  for  two  years.  The  applicant  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  80  per  ceut 
and  not  less  than  60  in  any  0110  branch.  Theexaminationmust  be  in  writing.  Each 
county  superintendent  shall  hold  onu  pnblic  examination  each  month  at  the  connty 
seat  and  snail  be  guided  by  the  instructions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  the  exam- 
ination, grading,  and  licensing  of  teachers.  The  Statue  superintendent  may  examine 
teachers  and  grant  certificates  of  qualifications  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  which  are  good  auywhere  in  the  State  nntil  revolted. 

[For  certiiioate  granted  by  county  institute  board  see  Meeting,  below.l 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  maKe  monthly 
and  term  reports  to  the  district  clerk,  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  month  by  sex,  the  average  attendance,  and  such  other  statistics  as  the 
directors  by  order  may  require,  and  no  warrant  shall  be  ordered  by  the  boarl  for 
the  month's  salary  until  such  reports  have  been  filed  when  dne.  Every  teacher  shall 
attend  the  teachers'  connty  institute  as  far  as  possible. 

I'reliminary  training. — The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  normal  depai-t- 
ments  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Lincoln  Institute  (for  colored  persons),  as 
well  as  to  the  State  normal  schools  proper : 

The  normal  diploma  conferred  upon  pupils  who  have  completed  the  "advanced 
course"  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  connty  in  the  State,  without 
further  examination,  nntil  revoked  for  cause.  The  normal  certificate,  granted  upon 
completing  the  "elementary  course,"  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  branches  of  study 
completed  and  the  grade  obtained  in  eacbj  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  the 
bmnches  named  in  the  certificate  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Meetings. — ^There  shall  be  held  in  each  county,  in  May,  June,  July,  or  August  of 
each  year,  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  weeks.  The  compen- 
sation of  conductors  and  instructors  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board,  but  no  con- 
ductor shall  receive  from  the  county  institute  fund  more  than  $37.50  a  week,  and  no 
instructor  more  than  $25  per  week  for  services  rendered.  The  county  institute  board 
of  examiners  shall  consist  of  the  county  commissioner  of  each  county  and  the  con- 
ductors and  instructors  of  tho  institute.  The  connty  commissioner  for  this  service 
shall  receive  $10,  and  when  he  is  not  an  instructor  $30  additional. 

The  board  of  examiners  are  autliorized  to  issue  three  grades  of  certificates. 
Teachers  shall  be  granted  a  third-grade  certificate,  valid  for  one  year,  who  are  of 
good  moral  character,  who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  with  an  average  of  80 
upon  the  first  year's  work  ontlined  in  the  institute  course  of  study  and  upon  the 
following  branches:  Arithmetic,  language  lessons,  English  grammar,  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  penmanshij),  United  States  history,  civil  government,  and  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  A  second-grade  certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  shall  be  g^ranted  to  teach- 
ers of  moral  character  who  have  passed  npon  the  branches  given  above,  and  upon 
the  first  and  second  year's  work  outlined  in  the  institute  course  of  study,  with  an 
average  of  85.  A  first-grade  certificate,  valid  for  three  years,  shall  bo  granted  to 
teachers  of  moral  character  and  one  year's  experience  who  pass  on  the  forementioned 
snbjects,  and  upon  the  three  years'  work  of  the  institute,  with  an  average  grade  of 
90.  No  applicant  shall  receive  a  certificate  if  failing  to  obtain  60  on  any  oranch. 
The  last  three  days  of  the  institute  shall  be  devoted  to  these  examinations.  If  the 
connty  commissioner  is  the  only  conductor  or  instructor,  he  shall  be  the  board,  and 
he  may  examine  any  applicant  who  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  did  not  attend 
the  examination,  and  if  found  qualified  may  grant  a  certificate  good  until  the  nwrt 
teachers'  institute.  Any  institute  board  may  accept  the  certificate  of  another  board, 
and  after  close  of  the  institute  the  connty  commissioner  may  also  indorse  certificates 
issued  by  the  board  of  examiners  of  another  county.  For  the  formation  of  a  county 
Institute  fund,  each  teacher  shall  pay  to  the  county  treasurer,  on  or  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  institute  each  year,  the  sum  of  $3.  ,, 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  six,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  State  superintendent,  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  teachers'  Institutes- 
The  committee  shall  prepare  a  three-year's  course  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
said  institutes — arithmetic,  language  lessons,  English  grammar,  geography,  spellinft 
reading,  penmanship.  United  States  history,  civil  government,  physiology  »"" 
hygiene,  methods,  school  management,  and  elementary  mental  science. 

'rhe  State  board  is  authorized  to  establish  such  teachers'  institutes  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  train  and  license  the  colored  teachers  of  tho  State.  .  , 

These  provisions  for  the  examination  of  persons  attending  teachers'  institutes  ao 
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not  apply  to  cities  hairing  a  population  of  300,000  or  more,  nor  to  countries  adopting 
eoontf  Bopervision. 

[The  public  school  board  or  boards  of  directors  of  cities  having  a  population  of 
300,COO  or  more,  have  power  to  create  a  public  school  teachers'  and  administrative 
aod  clerical  employees  pension  and  retirement  fund,  to  constitute  whicli  the  board 
may  set  apart  an  amount  not  exceeding  1  per  cent  of  salaries  of  those  ^rho  elect  to 
participate,  donations,  and  all  other  metbcMS  of  increment  coming  into  their  hands 
for  the  purpose.    Act  of  1895.] 

3.  Schools. 

Attendcuce. — Character  of  iHttructUtn. — Text-books. — Buildinge. 

Attendance. — Separate  free  schools  shall  be  established  for  the  education  of  children 
of  .African  descent,  and  it  shall  be  nnlawfnl  in  the  public  schools  for  any  colored  cliild 
to  attend  a  school  for  whites  or  for  a  white  child  to  attend  a  school  for  colored  children. 
When  there  are  within  any  school  district  in  this  State  15  or  more  colored  children  of 
tchool  age,  the  district  board  shall  maintain  a  separate  free  school  for  such  colored 
children,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  for  the  colored  school  and  their  ad- 
Tut^es  and  privileges  shall  be  the  same  as  those  enjoyed  by  white  children  ia 
tchoots  of  corresponding  grade.  The  board  shall  in  all  cases  conduct,  manage,  and 
control  the  school  as  other  schools  of  the  district  are  conducted,  manuged,  and  con- 
trolled; and  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  board  in  providing  saitablo  buildings, 
OBploying  teachers,  and  maintaining  schools  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  njipropriate 
innds  of  the  district.  The  board  shall  provide  a  suitable  building  and  furnish  the 
nine,  nsing  the  credit  of  the  building  or  incidental  funds  of  the  district;  but  should 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  colored  children  for  any  one  school  month  be  less  than 
8  then  the  board  may  discontinue  the  school  for  not  more  than  six  months  at  any 
one  time. 

In  school  districts  the  annnal  meeting  shall  determine  by  ballot  the  length  of 
■chool  term  for  children  6  to  20  years  of  ago  in  excess  of  six  months  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  shall  be  maintained  for  the  next  scholastic  year.  The  district 
board  is  required  to  continue  the  public  schools  for  six  months  in  each  soholastio 
jeu  Should  any  board  fail  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  the  district  shall  be 
deprived  of  any  part  of  the  public-school  moneys  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  city, 
town,  and  Tillage,  schools  shall  continue  for  not  fewer  than  seven  nor  more  than 
fen  months  when  it  wiU  not  increase  the  estimated  expenditure  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing 40  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  school  board  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful 
niles  and  regnlations  for  organization,  grading,  and  government.  In  counties  hav- 
ing a  comity  superintendent,  that  omcer  shall  formulate  a  course  of  study  and  a 
plan  for  grading  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  ouch  dis- 
trict clerk  and  to  each  teacher,  and  require  the  same  to  be  followed  as  nearly  as 
practicable.  When  the  demands  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  district  require  more 
than  one  public-school  building,  the  board  shall,  as  soon  as  sufficientfunds  have  been 
provided,  establish  an  adequate  number  of  primary  or  ward  schools,  corresponding 
la  ^rade  to  those  of  other  public-school  districts,  and  for  this  purpose  the  board  shall 
divide  the  district  into  school  wards  and  fix  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  erect  a  suita- 
ble school  building  thereon  and  furnish  the  same.  The  board  may  also  establish  a 
icbool  of  higher  grade  in  which  other  studies  than  orthography,  reading  in  English, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography,  history  of  the  United 
Slates,  civil  government,  and  temx>erance  physiology  and  hygiene  may  be  taught. 
Allteit-boolts  [and  instruction]  shall  be  in  English. 

Tezt-books. — Tlio  governor  shidl  appoint  a  commission  of  four  persons,  citizens  of 
the  State,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  literary  and  business  qualifications, 
tt  ifdl  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  the  State 
■Qperintendent  being  ex  officio  a  member.  The  school-book  commission  tnns  formed 
■ball  advertise  for  the  lowest  and  best  bids  fVom  all  reliable  publishing  houses  in 
the  United  States.  If  any  bids  be  satisfactory  to  the  commission,  it  shau  select  the 
cheapest  and  best  course  of  text-books  offered  on  the  following  subjects :  Chart, 
fwding,  spelling,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  civil  govern- 
■"wt,  physiology,  and  penmanship,  ail  of  which  shall  bo  printed  in  the  En|;lish  lan- 
Pi^ge.  The  bidders  shall  give  two  prices,  the  contract  price  and  the  mailing  price. 
"0  tert-booka  upon  the  subjects  name  above  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools 
other  than  those  selected  by  the  commission,  except  in  cities  or  districts  containing 
'▼er  100,000  inhabitants.  Each  snccessfdl  bidder  shall  establish  a  depot  in  every 
Oty  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  any  book  dealer  or  merchant  who  shall  file 
*ith  the  school  commission  of  his  county  an  application  for  an  agency  to  buy  for 
'*tail  only  the  books  contracted  for,  and  agreeing  therein  that  in  consideration  of 
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ench  agency  he  -will  not  sell  to  any  resident  of  this  State  any  sach  books  at  a  higbet 
price  tban  10  per  cent  above  the  contract  price  thereof,  shall  be  given  authority  by 
tho  commission  to  act  as  agent;  but  any  resident  of  the  State  may  porcbase  for  bis 
own  use  from  the  publisher. 

Should  any  of  the  bids,  or  any  considerable  part  thereof,  be  rejected  by  the  com- 
mission, they  shall  compile,  oi  cause  to  be  compiled,  a  full  series  of  text-books,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  shall  let  the  contract  for  publishing  and  famishing  the  same  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder. 

Buildings. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  district  fixes  the  location  of  the  schoolhouse 
in  new  districts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  sohoolhouses  and  furnishing  them 
the  board  of  directors  of  cities,  towns,  or  school  districts  are  authorized  to  borrow 
money  and  issue  bonds  if  directed  by  their  constituents.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  schoolhouse  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  district,  and  shall  provide  the  necessary  globes,  etc.,  keep  the  building  in  good 
repair,  and  supplied  with  fuel,  etc.  The  schoolhouse  may  be  used  for  religious  or 
agricultural,  educational,  or  labor  meetings  if  ordered  by  the  voters.  Every  person 
who  shall  willfully  injure  or  destroy  any  building  used  as  a  schoolhouse  or  for  other 
educational  purposes,  or  any  furniture,  fixtures,  or  apparatus  thereto  belonging,  or 
who  shall  deface,  mar,  or  disfigure  the  building  or  any  of  its  appurtenances,  shall  he 
fined  a  sum  double  the  damage  done,  and  $10  to  $50  for  any  pasting,  painting,  or 
cutting  upon  the  building. 

4.  Finances. 

Fundt  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special) . — The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  tho  State  and  not  otherwise  appropriated 
by  tho  State  or  United  States;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  prop- 
erty now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  education;  the  net  proceeds  of  the  State 
tobacco  warehouse ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  other  property  and 
effects  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheats  from  unclaimed  dividends  and  dis- 
tributive shares  of  tho  estates  of  diseased  persons ;  also  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  paid  over  to  the  State  (if  Con- 
gress consent) ;  also  other  grants,  devises,  or  gifts  that  may  be  or  may  have  been  given 
to  tho  State  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
devise,  or  gift,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  securely  invested  and  sacredly 
preserved  as  a  public-school  fund,  tho  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  25  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  free  public  schools.  The  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  shall  annually  apportion  the  public-school  f\ind  among  the  different 
counties  upon  the  enumeration  of  persons  6  to  20  years  of  age,  from  the  treasuries 
of  which  it  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  districts,  towns,  or  cities  which  have  made 
the  enumeration  required  by  law. 

The  county  fund  shall  consist  of  all  stocks,  bonds,  eto.,  known  as  such  fund,  and 
of  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of  all  fines  collected  in  tbe 
several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State  as  well 
as  exemptions  from  military  duty,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  section  or  other  land  selected  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
interest  of  such  proceeds,  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  and  all  the  public- 
school  moneys  which  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  unorganize<l  township  arising  from 
dividends  and  profits  of  the  public-school  fund,  shall  constitute  a  township  school 
fund,  which  shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  county  court. 

Taxation. — For  school  purposes  in  district*  the  annual  rate  of  taxation  on  property 
shall  not  exceed  40  cents  on  the  $100  valuation ;  but  in  cities  and  towns  the  rate  may 
be  increased  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  on  the  $100  of  valuation,  and  in  other 
districts  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  65  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  if  a  majority 
of  the  voters  assent  at  an  election  held  to  decide  the  (question.  For  the  purpose  of 
erecting  public  buildings  in  counties,  cities,  or  school  districts,  the  rates  of  taxation 
above  limited  may  be  increased  when  the  rate  of  such  increase  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  two- 
tliirds  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  county,  city,  or  school  dbtrict  shall  vote 
therefor. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 
1.  Oboanizatiox  of  the  System. 

State  laperin  tendent  of  public  iiutruction. — Board  of  unitergUy  and  tehool  landt. — County 
tuperintendent  of  gchooJt. — IK$lrict  ichool  board. — City  hoard  of  education. 

Slate  tnptrinlendent  of  public  ingtruction. — There  shall  bo  chosen  hj  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  tlie  logisl.itivo 
assembly  a  superintendent  of  public  inatniction,  irho  shall  have  attained  tlio  nge  of 
K  years,  and  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  a  State  elector,  and  be  the  holder  of  a 
State  certiiicate  of  the  highest  grade  issued  in  some  State,  or  be  a  graduate  of  some 
reputable  university,  college,  or  norm.il  school.  He  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  seat 
of  goTemment  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following 
his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon 
his  duties  ho  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000,  with  not  fewer  than  two 
mreties.  He  shall  preserve  all  the  matter  accnmnlated  by  virtue  of  his  oflSco  and 
tun  it  over  to  his  successor;  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  and 
sball  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  university  and  school  lands  and  of  tho  norual- 
acliool  boards  of  the  State.  He  shall  furnish  the  necessary  blanks  and  registers  and 
li»t8  of  publications  approved  by  him  as  suitable  for  district  libraries,  shall  prepare 
qnestions  to  be  used  in  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  prescribe  rules  for  con- 
dncting  such  examinations,  aud  issue  certificates;  shall  prescribe  a  course  of  study 
for  the  State  and  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  coni-se  of  study,  training,  and 
practice  of  the  professional  department  of  schools  designated  and  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  State;  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  iustitatcs 
and  assist  thereat;  shall  print  the  school  laws  at  least  once  in  two  years,  meet  tho 
county  gn])erinteudents  of  each  judicial  district  or  of  two  or  more  districts  com- 
bined; shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  assembly  through  the  governor,  showing — 

First,  the  nnmber  of  school  districts,  schools,  teachers  employed,  and  pupils  taught 
tbereip,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  studies  pursued  by  them ;  second,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  schools,  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  value  of  school- 
honses  and  property,  cost  of  tuition  and  wajjes  of  teachers;  third,  the  condition, 
edncationol  and  financial,  of  the  normal  and  higher  Institutions  connected  with  tiio 
school  system  of  the  State,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  ascertained,  of  the  private  schools, 
scademies,  and  colleges  of  tbo  State;  fourth,  such  general  matters,  information,  nnd 
recoramendatious  relating  to  the  cdncational  interests  of  the  State  as  he  may  deem 
iaiportant. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  his  report  shall  be  printed  and  distributed. 
In  addition  to  his  salary  ho  shall  receive  not  more  than  $60O  in  any  year  for  travel- 
ingcipenses. 

Board  of  unirersity  and  school  landt. — See  under  Finances,  Funds. 

County  superintendent  of  schooU. — There  shall  bo  elected  in  each  county  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  to  serve  for  two  years,  who  shall  give  bond  with  surety 
to  the  amount  of  $500.  Ko  one  is  eligible  to  the  office  unless  ne  or  she  holds  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  highest  county  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  have  the  generol  superintendence  of  the  public 
schools  in  his  county,  except  those  in  cities,  which  are  organized  under  special  law. 
He  shall  visit  every  public  school  under  his  supervision  within  the  county  at  least 
once  each  official  year,  and  oftener,  if  ho  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  increase  its  use- 
fulness. He  sliall  at  such  visit  carefully  observe  the  character  and  methods  of 
lostraction  and  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  shall  advise  the  teacher  and  note  in 
jniting  his  proficiency.  He  shall  carry  into  effect  all  instrnctions  of  the  State  super- 
intendent given  within  his  authority.  He  shall  distribute  to  the  proper  officers  and 
to  teachers  all  blanks  furnished  him  by  the  State  superintendent  nnd  needed  by  such 
officers  and  teachers.  He  may  arrange  for  meeting  with  school  officers  at  designated 
tiaies  and  places,  due  notice  of  which  has  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
tiie  district  records  and  instructing  in  tho  manner  of  lieeping  the  same  and  of  pre- 
paring the  reports  of  district  officers.  He  shall  visit  the  officers  of  tho  several  school 
oistricts  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  correct  keeping  of  the  records. 
He  shall  prepare  for  and  furnish  to  each  assessor  a  correct  sectional  map  showing  the 
honndaries  of  school  districts,  shall  decide  cases  of  controversy  with  appeal  to  State 
superintendent,  and  make  an  annual  report  upon  such  matters  as  tho  State  superin- 
tendent may  require.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy,  and  is  entitled  to  an  office  and 
postage. 

.  The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  as  follows:  In  each  county  hav- 
m?  one  school  and  not  over  five,  $100;  six  schools  and  not  over  ten,  $200;  eleven 
■chools  and  not  over  fifteen,  $300 ;  sixteen  schools  and  not  over  twenty,  $100 ;  twenty- 
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one  schools  and  not  over  twenty-five,  $500;  twenty-six  schools  an<l  not  over  thirty, 
$600;  thirty-one  schools  and  not  over  thirty-five,  $700;  thirty-six  schools  and  not 
over  forty,  $800;  forty -one  schools  and  not  over  fifty,  $i900;  and  for  each  additional 
ten  schools  or  major  fraction  thereof,  $100  additional:  Provided,  That  in  compnting 
the  salary  of  the  county  siiperinteuilent  no  school  or  separate  department  in  graded 
schools,  shall  be  included  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  taught  at  least  three 
months  during  the  preceding  year;  but  the  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $1,500  in 
any  county.  In  addition  thereto  ho  shall  receive  7  cents  a  mile  for  the  distance 
actually  and  necessarily  traveled  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  dntiee,  he  shall,  at 
the  end  of  every  three  months,  make  and  furnish  to  the  county  commissioners  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  distance  so  traveled,  which  shall  be  audited  by  and  ordered 
paid  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  out  of  the  county  general  fund  monthly, 
upon  tiie  warrant  of  the  county.  lu  every  county  which  shall  be  organized  for  school 
purposes  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  connty  superintendent  shall  be  paid  a' 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  until  the  first  Monday  in  October  next  following 
his  election,  after  which  his  salary  shall  be  fixed  as  provided  for  in  this  paragraph. 

District  board  of  trutteea. — Each  civil  township  in  every  county  not  organized  for 
school  purposes  under  the  district  system  is  constituted  a  distinct  school  ooiporation, 
and  when  hereafter  any  civil  township  shall  be  organized  it  shall  be  a  distinct  school 
corporation,  except  as  otherwise  provided.  There  shall  be  elected  at  large  in  each 
school  district  three  school  directors  and  a  school  treasurer,  the  directors  to  serve 
for  three  years,  ouo  retiring  annually,  and  the  treasurer  for  two  years.  The  three 
directors  shall  constitute  the  district  school  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  gen- 
eral charge,  direction,  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  care,  custody,  and 
control  of  school  property.  It  shall  establish  or  discontinue  schools,  employ  teach- 
ers, may  introduce  brancjies  in  the  schools  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent;  may  levy  tar,  and  may  permit 
the  use  of  the  sohoolhonse  for  purposes  other  than  Instruction  when  not  occupied 
for  school  purposes.  The  board  shall  determine  the  length  of  time  schools  shall  be 
_kept  beyond  the  four  months  required  by  law,  and  may  establish  high  schools,  if  the 
'voters  sanction  it.  The  board  shall  cause  the  clerk  to  take  the  school  census  annu- 
ally, including  all  unmarried  persons  6  to  20.  All  reports  and  records  of  school  offi- 
cers and  proceedings  of  school  meetings  shall  be  kept  in  the  English  language. 

City  hoard  of  education. — Any  city,  organized  for  school  purposes  under  special 
laws  and  provided  with  a  board  of  education  may  become  incorporated  as  an  inde- 
pendent school  district  by  vote  of  the  electors.  The  board  of  education  of  an 
independent  district  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  and 
when  the  city  is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  wards  then  the  city  shall  elect  one 
member  of  said  board  at  large ;  members  shall  hold  their  ofiioe  for  the  terms  of  two 
years.  The  electors  in  each  ward  in  said  city  shall  elect  one  member  of  said  hoard, 
and  the  electors  of  the  said  city  each  shall  elect  one  member  of  said  board  at  large. 
The  wards  having  even  numbers  shall  hold  their  election  in  each  year  ending  with 
an  even  number,  and  the  wards  haviflg  odd  numbers  shall  hold  their  election  in  the 
^ears  ending  with  odd  numbers.  The  member  at  large  shall  be  elected  biennially 
in  the  even-nnmbered  years. 

The  board  shall  levy  from  time  to  time  by  tax  such  snms  as  may  be  determined  by 
it  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

First.  To  purchase,  exchange,  lease  or  improve  sites  for  schoolhousos. 

Second.  To  build,  purchase,  lease,  enlarge,  alter,  improve,  and  repair  schoolhonses 
and  their  outhouses  and  appurtenances. 

Third.  To  purchase,  exchange,  improve  and  repair  school  apparatus,  books,  fnrui- 
tnro,  and  appendages. 

Fourth.  To  procure  fuel  and  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  board,  including 
he  expenses  of  the  secretary. 

t    Fifth.  To  pay  teachers'  wages  after  the  application  of  public  moneys  which  may 
be  by  law  appropriated  and  provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  cities  not  organized  as  independent  districts  there  shall  be  a  board  of  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  at  large. 

2.  Tbachbrs. 
Appointment,  qualiftoationi,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meeting*. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teachet 
or  permitted  to  teach  in  any  public  school  who  is  not,  when  so  employed,  18  yenrs 
of  age  and  the  holder  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate.  Every  contract  made  by  the 
distnot  board  with  a  person  who  is  qualified  to  teach  must  be  in  writing,  and  *"* 
salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  graded  according  to  the  grades  of  their  certificates. 
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The  State  saperintondent  shall  prepare  or  caaso  to  bo  prepared  all  questions  for 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  both  connty  or  State,  and 
shall  prescribe  mles  for  conductinz  all  examinations.  Ue  shall  issue  a  State  certifi- 
cate to  be  Talid  for  life,  and  to  be  known  as  a  professional  certificate.  Such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  isaned  to  those  having  a  good  moral  character,  who  have  passed  a 
thoTongh  examination  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  courses  of  stndy  pre- 
•criljed  for  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  entitle  the  I'lofder 
to  teach  in  any  common  or  high  school.  Any  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  four 
years'  normal  conrse  in  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota  and  has  had  three 
years  snccessfnl  experience  as  a  teacher  may  be  granted  such  professional  certificate 
without  further  examination :  Provided,  That  if  the  holder  of  a  professional  certificate 
shall  at  any  time  cease  to  teach  or  to  be  eng.iged  in  other  active  educational  work 
for  the  space  of  three  years  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  reexamination  and  to  the 
cancellation  of  his  certificate,  subject  to  the  mles  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
■ai>erint«Ddent. 

The  State  saperintendent  shall  issue  a  "normal  certificate,"  to  be  valid  in  any 
school  in  the  State  for  a  term  of  five  years  unless  sooner  revoked.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  issued  only  to  those  persons  of  good  moral  character  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  conrse  of  study  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  or  elsewhere 
in  a  normal  school  having  an  established  reputation  for  thoroughness ;  but  the  State 
superintendent  may  examine  any  such  applicant  at  his  discretion.  Such  certificate 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  taught  school  successfully  not 
less  than  two  years :  Provided,  That  any  person  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  four  years' 
normal  course  in  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  who  has  had  one  year's 
snccessfnl  experience  as  a  teacher,  may  be  granted  such  normal  certificate  without 
farther  examination :  Provided  further,  That  no  State  certificate  shall  hereafter  be 
issned  by  any  normal  school  In  the  State.  The  State  superintendent  shall  require  a 
fee  of  $5  from  each  applicant  for  a  professional  or  normal  certificate,  which  feo  shall 
be  osed  by  him  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  teachers'  reading 
circles  in  the  State.  He  shall  revoke  at  any  time  any  certificate  issued  in  the  State 
for  any  canse  which  would  have  been  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  issue  the  same 
had  the  canse  existed  or  been  known  at  the  time  it  was  issued. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  public  examination  of  all  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  oiTering  themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers'  common  schools  ut  the 
moat  snitable  places  in  the  county  on  the  second  Friday  in  January,  March,  Mny, 
July,  September,  and  November  of  each  year,  and,  when  necessary,  such  eznmiuatiou 
may  be  continued  on  the  folio  wing  day,  at  which  times  he  shall  examine  them  by  a  series 
of  written  or  printed  questions,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  State 'superin- 
tendent. If  from  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  required  by  the  rules  and  other 
evidence  discl-ised  by  the  examination^  including  particularly  the  snperintondcnt's 
knowledge  and  information  of  the  candidate's  snccessfnl  experience,  if  any,  the  uppli- 
caot  is  found  to  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  to  possess  a  knowledge  and 
nnderstanding,  together  with  aptness  to  teach  and  govern,  which  will  enable  such 
applicant  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  the  various  branches  required 
by  law,  said  superintendent  shall  grant  to  such  applicant  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation. 

Such  certificates  shall  be  of  three  regular  grades — the  first  grade  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  renewable;  the  second  grade  for  a  term  of  two  years — and  the  third 
rrade  for  one  year,  may  not  bo  issued  more  than  twice  to  same  person,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  correct  answers  of  each  applicant  and  other  evidence  of  qualification 
appearing  from  the  examination.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  unless  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  found  proficient  in  and  qualified  to  teach  the  following  branches  of  a 
«>mnion  English  education :  Keadin^,  writing,  orthography,  language  lesNons,  and 
English  grammar,  geog^raphy,  United  States  history,  arithmetic,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  for  a  first  and  second  grade  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  the  above,  applicants  for  first-grade 
certificates,  who  must  be  20  ^ears  of  age  and  have  tang^ht  twelve  months,  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  civil  government,  physical  geography,  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  elements  of  psychology,  elementary  geometry,  and  algebra. 
The  percentage  required  to  pass  any  branch  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. In  addition  to  these  regular  grades  of  certificates,  the  county  superin- 
tendent may  ^frant  a  permission  to  &aoh  until  the  next  regular  examination  to  any 
person  applying  at  any  other  time  than  at  a  regular  examination  who  can  show 
satisfactory  reasons  for  failing  to  attend  such  examination,  subject  to  rules  ond 
legnlations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent.  Such  pt^rmit  shall  not  bo 
granted  more  than  once  to  any  person.  The  written  answers  of  all  candidates  fur 
eoonty  certificates,  after  being  duly  examined  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall 
he  kept  by  him  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  such  examinations,  and  any  candi- 
date thinking  an  injustice  has  been  done  him  or  her,  by  paying  a  fee  of  $2  into  the 
institnte  fond  of  the  county  and  notifying  both  county  and  State  saperintendents 
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of  tlio  s»me,  sball  have  Lis  or  her  papers  reexamined  by  the  State  saperlDtendent; 
tbo  county  snperintendeut  shall,  on  receipt  of  bqcU  notice  from  said  coniplaiuing 
candidate,  transfer  tiaid  papers  to  the  State  superintendent,  \vho  shall  reexamine 
such  answers,  and,  if  such  answers  warrant  it,  shaJl  instruct  the  county  aaperintend- 
cnt  to  issue  to  such  complaining  candidate  a  county  certificate  of  the  proper  grade, 
and  the  county  superintendent  shall  carry  out  such  instructions.  Certificates  sball 
be  valid  in  the  county  where  issued,  but  a  first  grade  may  bo  indorsed  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  another  county. 

Every  applicant  for  a  county  certificate  shall  pay  $1  to  the  county  superintendent, 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  teachers'  institute. 

No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  compensation  withont  a  certificate  in 
force  to  at  least  six  weelcs  of  the  close  of  the  term.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a 
school  register,  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  make  a  school  report  in  duplicate,  one  to 
be  filed  with  the  district  clerk  and  one  sent  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  no 
teacher  shall  bo  paid  the  last  month's  wages  in  any  term  until  such  term  report  shall 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  tlistrict  clerk.  The  teacher  shall  give  notice  of  the 
opening  and  probable  date  of  closing  school,  and  may  suspend  for  not  more  than  five 
days  any  pupil  for  cause,  notifying  the  parent  and  authorities. 

rreliminary  training. — Two  normal  schools  are  created  for  the  instrnctiou  of  per- 
sons in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  public  schools,  one  of  which  is  endowed  with 
30,000  acres  of  land  and  the  other  witn  50,000.  The  schools  are  each  nuder  a  board 
of  five  trustees,  who,  together  with  the  governor  and  State  snperintendeut,  form  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  normal  schools.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  four  years.  The  board 
of  directors  shall  adopt  a  course  of  study  which  shall  embrace  the  academic  and  pro- 
fessional studies  usually  taught  in  normal  schools.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have 
care  of  the  property  of  its  own  school,  and  shall  name  the  instructors  to  the  board  of 
directors,  who  shall  employ  them  and  fix  their  salaries,  but  not  their  duties. 

Meetingt — The  State  superintendent  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  holding  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  after  counschng  and  advising  with  county  superintendents  shall 
appoint  conductors  therefor.  He  shall  also  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  for 
institutes  and  reading  circles.  Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  State  superiu- 
tendent,  ho  shall  convene  the  teachers  of  his  county  at  least  one  Saturday  iu  each 
month  during  which  the  public  schools  may  be  in  profi^ess,  or,  if  the  distance  is  too 
great,  he  may  convene  the  teachers  of  two  or  more  districts  in  each  of  the  several 
portions  of  his  county  in  county  or  district  institutes  or  teachers'  circles  for  normal 
lustruction  and  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  organizing,  and  governing  schools. 
Each  teacher  sliall  attend  the  full  session  of  such  institute  or  circle  or  forfeit  one 
day's  wages  for  each  day's  absence,  unless  distance  or  siokuess  prevents. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  inttruetion. — Text-books. — Jiuildi»g». 

Attendance. — The  district  board  shall  determine  and  fix  the  length  of  time  the 
schools  in  the  district  shall  be  taught  iu  each  year  and  when  each  term  of  school 
shall  begin  and  end.  It  shall  so  arrange  such  terms  as  to  accommodate  aud  furnish 
school  privileges  equally  and  equitably  to  pupils  of  all  ages:  I'rovided,  That  every 
common  school  shall  be  kept  in  session  for  not  less  than  fonr  mouths  in  each  school 
year;  and  in  every  district  in  which  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  (6  to  30)  is 
an  average  of  15  or  more  to  the  school,  each  school  shall  be  kept  in  session  for  not 
less  than  six  months  in  each  school  year:  Provided  further,  That  any  school  may  be 
discontinued  when  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  therein  for  ten  consecutive 
days  sh.ill  be  less  than  4,  and  all  contracts  between  school  boards  and  teachers 
shall  contain  aprovision  thatno  compensation  shall  be  received  by  such  teacher  from 
the  dateof  such  discontinuance  or  when  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons 
of  such  school  proper  and  couyenient  school  facilities  can  be  provided  for  the  pupils 
therein  in  some  other  school. 

If  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  any  school  averaging  for  its  last  term  12  or  more 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  shall  petition  the  board  to  continue  such  school  for  an 
additional  time  not  exceeding  nine  months  in  any  school  year,  the  board  shall  con- 
tinue such  school  for  that  length  of  time  if  there  be  funds  in  the  treasury  sufficient 
for  that  i)urpo8e. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  between  Sand 
14  years  of  age  shall  bo  required  to  send  such  child  to  a  public  scliool  In  the  district, 
city,  town,  or  village  in  which  he  resides  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year, 
six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  per- 
son having  control  of  any  deaf  child  or  youth  between  7  and  20  years  of  age  shall 
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Ve  required  to  seud  such  cbUd  or  yonth  to  the  School  for  tbe  Deaf  at  the  city  of 
Devils  Lako  for  at  least  eight  mouths  in  each  school  year:  Protided,  That  such 
parent-,  gaardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  child  shall  be  excused  from 
Boch  duty  by  the  school  board  of  the  district  or  tbe  board  of  education  of  the  city. 
town,  or  village  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  their  satisfactiou,  subject  to  appeal 
as  proTided  by  law,  that  one  of  the  following  reasons  therefor  exists,  to  wit: 

i  int.  That  snch  child  is  taught  for  the  same  leugth  of  time  in  a  private  school 
approved  by  such  board;  but  no  school  shall  be  approved  by  such  board  unless  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  taught  in  such  school. 

Second.  That  such  child  has  already  acquired  tho  branches  of  learuing  taaght  in 
the  public  schools. 

Tliird.  That  such  child  is  in  snch  a  physical  or  mental  condition  (as  declared  by  a 
competent  physician,  if  required  by  tho  board)  as  to  render  such  attendance  inex- 
pedient or  imprucli cable.  If  no  school  bo  taught  the  requisite  leugth  of  time  within 
2^  miles  of  the  residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest  road  such  attendance  shall 
not  1m  enforced,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apijly  to  deaf  children  in  the  State: 
Prorided  further,  That  the  common  schools  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  at  all 
times  equally  free,  open,  and  accessible  to  all  children  over  G  aud  under  20  years  of 
age,  residents  of  the  school  districts  where  they  are  held,  or  entitled  to  attend  school 
under  any  special  provisions  of  this  act,  subject  to  the  regulations  herein  made  and 
to  snch  regulations  as  the  several  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  may  pre- 
scribe equitably  aud  justly  and  not  in  conflict  with  tbe  provisions  of  law. 

Any  snch  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
meuts  of  the  foregoing  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  bo  lined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $20  for  tlie 
first  offense,  nor  less  than  $10  nor  moro  than  $50  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
oSieose,  with  costs  in  each  case. 

It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  ednration  of  any  city,  town,  or 
YtUage,  or  the  president  of  the  school  board  of  any  district  to  inquire  into  all  cases 
of  neglect  of  duty  prescribed  in  these  provisions,  and  nsrortain  from  the  persou  neg- 
lecting to  perform  such  duty  the  reason,  if  any,  and  shall  proceed  to  secure  tbe  pros- 
ecution of  any  offense  oconrring  against  the  laws  regarding  compniRory  attendance, 
and  any  snch  president  neglecting  to  secure  such  i>rosecution  for  such  offense  within 
fifteen  days  after  a  written  notice  has  been  served  by  any  t.ixpaycr  in  a  city,  town, 
or  village  or  district  (nnless  such  person  so  complained  of  shall  bo  excused  by  tbe 
board  of  education)  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $20. 

Xo  child  between  8  and  li  years  of  ago  shall  bo  employed  in  any  mine,  factory,  or 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  by  his  parents  or  guardian,  in  any 
other  manner,  during  tho  hours  when  the  pnblic  schools  lu  tho  city,  town,  village,  or 
district  are  in  session,  unless  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  eniploying  him  shall 
first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  ot  tho  city,  town,  or 
village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  or  board  of 
edacation,  stating  that  snch  child  has  attended  school  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks 
daring  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused  from  attciidauce  ns  provided 
in  a  foregoing  section  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  bo  tho  duty  of  such  superiutoudent  or 
clerk  to  furnish  such  certificate  npon  application  of  the  parent,  guardiau,  or  other 
person  having  control  of  such  child  entitled  to  the  same. 

Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  nuy  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  8 
and  14  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  and  costs.  Every  person  authorized  to  sign  a  cer- 
tificate, who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  thereiu,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  and  costs. 

Character  of  initruction.—lt  any  money  belonging  to  any  district  shall  be  expended 
in  supporting  a  school  in  which  the  English  language  shall  not  be  tanght  [used] 
exclusively,  uie  county  superintendent  or  any  taxpayer  of  the  school  corporation 
may  recover  for  the  corporation  all  such  money  from  the  officer  or  officers  so  expend- 
ingit  or  ordering  or  voting  for  its  expenditure. 

Every  teacher  in  the  common  schools  shall  teach  pnpils,  as  they  become  sufficiently 
advanced  to  pursue  the  same,  the  following  branclies:  Orthography,  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  language  lessons,  Eugush  grammar,  geography.  United 
States  history,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  giving  special  instruction  concerning  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimnlants,  and  narcotics  and  their  effect  upon  the  human 
system.  Physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  aud 
narcotics,  and  their  effect  npon  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as 
any  branch  is  taught,  by  tho  use  of  a  text-book,  to  all  pnpils  able  to  use  a  text-book 
who  have  not  thorougnly  studied  that  branch,  and  orally  to  .nil  other  pupils,  and  when 
■neb  oral  instruction  is  given  as  herein  required,  a  sufficient  time,  not  less  than  fifteen 
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minutes,  shall  be  given  to  sncb  oral  instraotlon  for  at  least  fonr  days  in  each  school 
week.  Every  teacher  in  the  schools  in  special  districts  and  in  cities  organized  for 
school  purposes  under  special  law  shall  conform  to  and  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.  The  district  board  shall  have  power  to  determine  what  branches, 
if  any,  in  addition  to  those  required  by  law,  shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  connty  superintendent. 

It  uiall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  assign  to  each  popil  ench  studies  as  he  is 
qnalified  to  pursue,  and  to  place  him  in  the  proper  class  m  any  studies :  Provided, 
'lliat  in  a  graded  school  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  or  local  superintendent,  such 
principal  or  superintendent  shall  perform  this  duty.  In  case  any  parent  or  guardian 
is  dissatisfied  with  such  assignment  or  classification,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
and  decided  by  the  county  superintendent. 

In  any  district  containing  four  or  more  common  schools  and  having  an  enumera- 
tion of  60  or  more  persons  of  school  age  residing  therein,  the  board  may  call,  aud 
if  petitioned  so  to  do  by  ten  or  more  voters  in  the  district,  shall  call,  a  meeting  of 
the  voters  of  the  district,  and,  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  snch  meeting  vote  iu 
favor  of  establishing  such  high  school,  the  meeting  shall  farther  proceed  to  select  a 
site  therefor  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  or  purchase  of  a  school  building,  or  for 
the  necessary  addition  to  some  school  building  therefor.  Thereupon  the  board  shall 
erect  or  purchase  a  building  or  make  such  addition  for  snch  high  school,  as  voted  at 
such  meeting,  aud  shall  establish  therein  a  district  high  school  containing  one  or 
more  departments,  and  employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  therefor.  Such  school  shall  be 
kept  in  session  for  such  time  each  year,  not  less  than  three  months,  as  the  board  may 
determine.    The  board  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent, 

frade  such  high  school  and  prescribe  the  studies  to  be  pursued  therein,  and  sball 
ave  the  same  management  and  control  thereof  as  of  the  common  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. Two  or  more  adjacent  school  districts  may  join  in  the  establishmeut  aud 
maintenance  of  such  high  school,  when  empowered  so  to  do  by  a  majority  of  the 
Vetera  iu  each  district  at  a  meeting. 

BuUdingg. — The  school  board  of  any  school  district  may  take  2  acres  or  less  fur 
the  site  for  a  schoolhonse.  If  a  petition  signed  by  the  persons  charged  with  the 
support  and  having  the  care  and  custody  of  9  or  more  children  of  school  ago,  all  of 
whom  reside  not  less  than  2\  miles  from  the  nearest  school,  be  presented  to  the  board 
asking  for  the  organization  of  a  school  for  snch  children,  if  a  suitable  room  can  bo 
leased  or  rented,  and  if  the  persons  having  the  care  and  custody  of  12  or  more  children 
and  no  suitable  room  can  be  leased  or  rented,  the  board  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
voters  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  schoolhonse.  In  general  the  board 
has  the  care  of  school  property,  which  it  may  purchase,  build,  or  sell  when  directed 
by  the  voters. 

4.   FiNANCKS. 

Fundi  (permanent  and  tpeeial). — Taxati(m. 

Funde  (permanent  and  epeoial). — ^All  proceeds  of  the  pnblio  lands  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  or  may  hereafter  he  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  in  this  State;  all  such  per  cent  as  may  bo  granted  by  the  United 
States  on  the  sale  of  public  lands;  the  proceeds  of  property  that  shall  fall  to  the 
State  by  escheat:  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts  and  donations  to  the  State  for  common 
schools,  or  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  and  all  other  prop- 
erty otherwise  acquired  for  common  schools  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  trust 
fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall  forever  remain  inviolate,  and  may  bo  increased, 
but'  never  diminished.    The  State  shall  make  good  all  losses  thereof. 

The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines 
for  violation  of  State  laws,  and  all  other  sums  which  may  be  added  thereto  by  law, 
shall  bo  faithfully  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  and  shall  be  for  ttiis  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the 
several  common-school  corporadons  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
children  In  each  of  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  and  no  part  of  the  fund  shall 
ever  be  diverted  even  temporarily  from  this  purpose,  or  used  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever  than  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State:  Provided,  however,  That  if  any  portion  of  the  interest  or  income 
aforesaid  be  not  expended  during  any  year,  said  portion  shall  be  added  to  and  become 
a  part  of  the  school  fund.  . 

The  superintendent  of  public  instrnction,  governor,  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  aud  State  auditor  shall  constitute  a  board  of  oommissioners,  which  shall  he 
•denominated  the  "board  of  university  and  school  lands,"  and,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  and  any  law  that  ma;  be  passed  by  the  legiali^tive  assembly, 
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aid  board  ehall  Lave  control  of  tbe  appraisemeDt,  sale,  rental,  and  disposal  of  all 
Mbool  and  aniTersity  land%  and  bIihU  direct  the  investment  of  the  fnnds  arising 
tb«tefroni  in  tbe  hands  of  the  State  treasurer. 

Tazaiion. — Every  district  school  l>oar(l  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
to  levy  npon  all  tbe  property  sabject  to  taxation  in  the  district  a  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses of  all  kinds  authorized  by  law  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a  rate  of  30 
BillB  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year.  Snob  tax  shall  be  levied  by  resolntion  of  the 
board.  The  clerk  shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  tlie  county  auditor,  in  writing, 
of  the  amount  of  tax  so  levied. 

The  county  auditor  of  each  county  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  anunal  assess- 
ment and  levy  of  taxes,  levy  a  tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  in  the  county  for  tlie  support 
of  common  schools,  and  a  further  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  npon  all  the  taxable 
property  in  the  county,  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  are  collected,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  conuty  treasurer  to  the  State 
treasurer,  aa  provided  by  law,  and  which  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  State  tuition 
fond. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1.  Oroamization  or  the  System. 

SiaU  nperintendent  of  public  instruetion. — County  luperintendent  of  $chooh. — DUtrict 
school  board  and  director. — City  board  of  education. 

State  luperinteudent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  bo  elected  biennially  a  State 
ni]>eriDtcndent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  county  schools  and  county  snperinteudcnts.  He  snail  uieet  the 
connty  gnpermtendents  once  a  year,  prescribe  rules  for,  atlond,  and  assist  at  teach- 
ers' institntes  as  far  as  consistent  with  his  other  duticN,  render  a  written  opinion  to 
any  connty  superintendent  asking  it  touching  the  administration  of  school  law,  and 
determine  cases  appealed  to  him  from  the  county  superintendents.  He  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  an  oflice  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  the  records  and  other  accumu- 
lations of  his  department  shall  be  kept  open  to  tbe  governor  or  committees  of  either 
bnnch  of  the  legislature.  He  shall  print  and  distribute  laws  and  blank  forms,  shall 
aake  a  report  to  the  legislature  in  the  year  of  its  session,  prepare  cxamiuatiou  ques- 
tions, may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $1,200  per  annum,  shall  appoint  tlie  conductor  and 
lecturers  and  the  time  and  place  of  holding  institntes,  and  may  grant  State  certiii- 
cates  and  diplomas  after  holding  examinations.  His  compensation  shall  bo  fixed  by 
law,  and  in  addition  he  shall  receive  $500  for  traveling  expenses. 

County  tuperiniendent  of  Mohools.  —There  shall  be  elected  biennially  a  connty  super- 
intendent of  schools,  who  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  his 
county.  He  ehall  visit  each  school  in  the  couuty  at  least  once  annually,  rectifying 
the  government,  iustiiiction,  and  classificatiou  of  the  schools ;  shall  encourage  teach- 
ers'institutes  and  other  meetings,  holding  a  connty  institute  annually;  shall  exam- 
ine persons  applying  for  positions  in  the  schools  and  grant  certificates  to  those 
qoalified;  shalfreport  tbe  school  census  to  the  commissioner  of  school  and  public 
lands;  shall  annually  report  to  the  State  superintendent  a  fall  abstract  of  the  reports 
made  to  himsel  f  by  the  district  ofB  cers ;  shall  hear  appeals  from  district  boards ;  shall 
levy  a  tax  of  $1  ou  each  elector  in  the  county  and  a  further  tax  of  2  mills  on  tbe  dol- 
lar upon  all  taxable  property,  apportion  school  money,  and  shall  hold  no  other  office. 

He  shall  give  bond,  with  two  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $500;  may  provide  and  fur- 
nieh  at  county's  expense  an  office  at  the  county  seat  where  the  accumulations  of  his 
departi^ent  shall  be  kept,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  on  the  follow- 
ioK basis:  For  the  first  1,000  inhabitants  he  shall  receive  $200,  for  each  additional 
1,000  he  shall  receive  $100.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  such 
■nbahitants  in  any  connty  the  total  vote  of  the  county  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion shall  bo  multiplied  by  5.  Vacancy  in  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  tbe  county 
eommLssioner.  Failnre  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent  subjects  the  county 
loperiutendent  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  liability  to  damages  caused  by  his  neglect. 

Dittrict  school  board  and  director. — In  all  counties  organized  for  school  purpo.ses 
nndertho  district  system  each  school  district  shall  be  and  lemain  a  district  school 
eorporation,  and  each  civil  township  in  every  county  in  the  State  not  organized  for 
•ehool  purposes  under  the  district  system  is  constituted  a  district-school  corporation. 
Any  township  district  may  be  subdivided  by  vote. 

,  In  every  district  containing  one  school  a  majority  of  the  electors  shall  have  author- 
ity to  instruct  the  district  school  board  concerning  the  management  of  the  school 
*od  to  levy  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 

There  shall  be  elected  annually  one  member  of  a  district  school  board  of  three 
Pcnons,  who  are  to  be  styled  respectively  chairmau,  clerk,  and  treasurer.    Boards 
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having  under  theii  control  more  than  one  school  shall  hold  fonr  regular  meetings 
aiiDutSly,  bat  other  boards  shall  meet  annually,  though  special  meetings  may  be 
called. 

The  board  shall  have  the  general  charee,  direction,  and  management  of  the  school 
or  schools  of  the  district,  frliich  they  diall  organize,  maintain,  and  conveniently 
locate,  and  for  ^vhich  they  shall  employ  teachers. 

In  districts  containing  three  or  more  schools  one  director  for  each  school  may  be 
elected. 

City  boards  of  educalion. — When  any  city  or  town  is  divided  into  wards,  there  shall 
be  elected  annually  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  ward, 
each  to  serve  two  years,  one  retiring  auuually.  In  cities  and  towns  and  all  corpora- 
tions not  organized  as  such  not  divided  into  wards,  there  shall  be  as  many  members 
of  the  board  of  education  as  there  are  members  of  the  council  or  board  of  trustees. 

The  board  shall  levy  tax  to  support  the  schools,  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools 
not  A  member  of  their  body,  who  shall  supervise  the  schools  at  such  salary  and 
time  .18  the  board  may  determiue.  The  board  shall  also  appoint  two  persons,  who 
with  the  Bunerintendent  shall  form  tho  examining  committee  of  tUo  board. 

All  records  must  bo  kept  and  reports  made  in  the  Knglish  lauguage. 

2.  Teachbrs. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  dut'.fS. — PreUminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Teachers  may  bo  employed  by  the  district 
board  when  holdiug  a  toaclier's  certificate  valid  in  the  connty  or  city.  The  agree- 
meut  shall  bo  in  the  form  of  a  written  contract. 

A  State  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  five  years  and  authorize  to  teach  in  any  school 
of  tho  State.  Candidates  for  such  certificate  shall  present  evidence  of  three  years' 
successful  experience,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examiuatiun  iu  algebra,  geometry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government,  didactics,  gen- 
eral history,  and  American  literature.  Tho  character  of  the  papers  submitted  shall 
determine  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  orthography,  and  penman- 
ship. Tho  possession  of  a  good  moral  character  shall  bo  deemed  a  necessary  requisite. 
Any  resident  graduate  of  either  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
State  certificate.  Any  person  receiving  two  successive  five-year  State  certificates 
shall  be  entitled  to  renewal  thereof  on  evidence  of  continued  employment  and  suc- 
cess in  teaching. 

The  State  diploma  shall  bo  valid  for  life  and  authorizes  to  teach  in  any  school  of 
the  State.  It  is  granted  under  the  following  conditions:  Tho  preseutatiou  of  a 
diploma  of  an  institution,  with  its  course  of  study,  or  passage  or  an  examination, 
ample  proof  of  ten  years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion iu  the  science  and  art  of  education,  an  examination  in  two  branches  of  the 
following:  Geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology  orgeologv;  and 
two  from  tho  following:  English  literature,  rhetoric,  general  history,  political  econ- 
omy, or  pysohology.  The  applicant  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  3,000  to  5,000  words 
upon  a  special  topic  in  one  of  the  branches  in  which  examined,  must  show  a  correct 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  English,  must  be  recommended  by  persons  of  liberal 
education,  must  present  a  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  State  superintendent,  and 
must  have  a  good  moral  character. 

On  the  first  Friday  of  March,  June,  September^  and  November  of  each  year  the 
connty  superintendent  shall  examine  persons  ofl^riug  themselves  as  teachers,  at 
least  two  of  which  examinations  shall  bo  held  at  tho  county  seat.  The  percentage 
of  correct  answers,  evidences  revealed  by  the  examination,  and  the  superintendent's 
own  knowledge  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  teach  and  govern  shall  be  the  motives 
that  guide  in  granting  a  certificate  to  an  applicant,  who  shall  also  possess  a  good 
moral  character.  Connty  certificates  shall  be  of  three  grades.  Applicants  for  tho 
first-grade  certificate,  good  for  three  years,  shall  pass  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  physical  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology, 
hygiene,  history  of  the  United  States,  civil  government,  current  eventSj  bookkeep- 
ing, American  literature,  drawing,  and  didactics.  The  papers,  after  being  marked 
by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  superintendent,  who 
shall  inspect  them  and  after  approval  issue  a  certificate.  The  second-grade  certifi- 
cate, good  for  one  year  in  the  count}',  •  .  ..  -•  .  it.  «- 
phy,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  i 
grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  ^ 
grade  certificate,  good  for  one  year  or  less,  in"the  discretion  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent^ in  restricted  localities,  shall  bo  granted  on  private  examinations  subject  to 
rules  laid  down  by  the  State  superintendent,  but  not  more  than  two  third-grade  cer- 
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tificat«B  may  be  kwiiAd  to  the  B»me  party.  No  fint  or  second  grade  certificate  shall 
be  issued  to  ooennder  18;  no  third  grade  to  one  under  17. 

The  cuonty  snperiotendeut  shall  require  »  fee  of  $1  from  every  applicant,  to  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  county  institute  fuud. 

The  board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class  shall  appoint  two  competent  per- 
sons, who  with  the  city  superintendent  shall  examine  all  persons  who  apply  for 
positions  as  teachers,  and  no  one  who  does  not  hold  a  State  certificate  or  diploma 
shall  be  employed  nnless  holdine  a  certificate  from  the  examining  committee. 

Teachers  sbaJl  be  allowed  one-naif  a  day  pay  for  each  day  of  attendance  on  connty 
institute,  shnll  keep  the  register  and  make  the  reports  required  on  penalty  of  loss  of 
one-tenth  of  her  annual  pay. 

In  cities  and  other  independent  districts  persons  esclnsiTely  engaged  in  teaching 
music,  drawing,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  foreign  languages,  or  kindergarten 
methods  shall  not  lie  required  to  hold  a  connty  certificate. 

Meeting*. — ^Tho  comity  superintendent  shall  annually  hold  a  normal  institute 
between  April  1  and  September  15,  of  not  less  than  five  days'  duration,  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  and  of  those  desiring  to  teach,  the  conductor  of  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  a  public 
examination  shall  be  held. 

City  teachers  must  att«nd  connty  institntes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  connty  super- 
intendent to  hold  two  district  institntes  during  the  year,  either  in  a  district  or  group 
of  districts. 

3.   SCUOOLS. 

Attendance. — Character  of  tnttruciion. — Tezt-hook*. — Building*. 

Attendance. — If  any  district  fails  to  leyy  a  snfflcient  tax  to  support  a  school  for  the 
six  months,  the  board  of  connty  commisisioners  shall  levy  a  tax  on  the  property  of 
the  district  that  will  bo  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  Protided,  That  such  tax  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  district.  The  patrons  of  any  school 
may  petition  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  same,  and,  if  appearing  wise,  the  county 
superintendent  may  discontinue  the  school ;  but  if  the  nearest  school  is  mure  than  2 
miles  by  public  highway,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  board  of  the  district  to  pay  for 
transportation  or  to  provide  for  the  boarding  of  suob  pnpils  near  the  school. 
Schools  shall  be  free  to  all  6  to  20  years  of  nge. 

Every  person  baving  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years 
shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  for  at  least  twelve  weeks,  six  of  which  shidl 
be  consecutive,  in  some  public  day  school  in  the  city,  town,  or  independent  district 
in  which  he  resides,  which  time  shall  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  term 
of  the  school  year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  due  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  person 
having  such  control  of  his  dnty  under  this  act.  For  every  neglect  of  such  duty 
tho  person  ofiending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  tho  public  schools  of  his  school  cor- 
poration a  sum  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  paid.  Bnt  if  the  person  so  neglecting  shall  show  to 
tho  board  of  education  or  district  school  board,  as  the  caSe  may  be,  that  such  child 
has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  or  that  instrnotion  hos 
otherwise  been  given  for  a  like  x>eriod  oi  time  to  such  child  in  the  branches  com- 
monly taught  in  a  public  school,  that  such  child  has  already  acquired  the  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  physical  or  mental  condition  as 
declared  by  a  competent  physician  ia  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient 
and  impracticable,  then  such  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred.  Such  fine  shall  be  paid, 
when  collected,  to  the  county  treasurer  or  tho  treasurer  of  such  city  or  independent 
district  in  which  such  child  and  parents  reside,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him  aa  other 
money  raised  for  school  purposes. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  tho  board  of  education  in  every  city  or 
other  independent  district  and  the  chairman  of  every  district  school  board  carefully 
to  inquire  concerning  aU  supposed  violations  of  this  act  and  to  enter  complaint 
against  all  persons  who  shall  appear  to  be  guilty  of  such  violation.  It  shall  also  be 
the  dnty  of  said  oflScers  to  arrest  children  of  a  school-going  age  who  habitually 
haunt  public  places  and  have  no  lawful  occupation,  and  also  truant  children  who 
absent  themselves  from  school  without  leave,  and  to  place  them  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  having  charge  of  the  public  schools  which  said  children  are  by  law  entitled 
to  attend.  And  it  snail  be  the  dutjf  of  said  teacher  to  assign  such  children  to  the 
proper  classes  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  studies  as  they  are  fitted  to  pursue.  Any 
school  officer  failing  or  neglecting  to  perform  the  dnty  required  of  him  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  W  for  every  such 
offense. 
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No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine, 
factory,  or  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  by  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  pnblic  schools  in  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  district  are  in  seesiou,  unless  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing 
him  sliall  first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
town,  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  or 
board  of  education,  stating  that  such  child  has  attended  school  for  tlie  period  of 
twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused  from  attend- 
ance, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certi- 
ficate upon  application  to  those  entitled  to  demand  it.  Every  owner,  superintendent, 
or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and  any 
other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  8  and  14  years  contrary  to  these 
provisions  shall  be  fined  for  every  offense  from  $10  to  $20  and  costs.  And  any  per- 
son having  control  of  a  child,  who,  with  intent  to  evade  these  provisions,  shall  will- 
fully make  a  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  the  child  or  the  time  the  child 
has  attended  school,  shall  be  fined  for  each  ofi°en8e  from  $10  to  $20.  The  prosecutions 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  district  school  board  or  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Character  of  inatrueiion. — Teachers  shall  classify  the  work  in  their  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions,  grades,  and  outlines  as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study 
recomiiieuded  by  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  and  the  sup- 
erintendent of  publicinstruotion,  andshall  hold  examinations.  Instruction  shall  be 
given  in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
istory  of  the  United  States,  temperance,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  provide  tor  such  extra  branches 
of  study  as  may  be  desired  by  the  electors. 

Buildingt. — The  district  board  shall  purchase  or  lease  a  site  designated  by  voters, 
and  build,  hire,  or  purchase  a  schoolhouso,  as  directed  by  them. 

Every  person,  pupil  or  other,  who  willfiilly  molests  or  disturbs  a  public  school  when 
in  session  shall  be  tned  4C25  or  less  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  connty  j  ail  for  not  more 
than  ten  days,  or  both.  Any;  pupil  who  cuts,  defaces,  or  otherwise  injures  anyschool- 
house  or  its  appurtenances  is  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  and  the  parents  to 
damages. 

4.  Finances. 
Funds  {permanent  or  tpemal). — Ttixation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — All  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  that  have 
heretofore  been  or  may  liereafter  be  given  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  public 
schools  in  the  State ;  all  such  per  centum  as  may  bo  granted  by  the  United  States  ou 
the  sale  of  public  lands:  the  proceeds  of  all  property  that  shall  fall  to  the  State  by 
escheat;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts  or  donations  to  the  State  for  public  schools  or  not 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  gift ;  and  all  property  otherwise  acquired 
for  public  schools  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  State.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  trust  fund  held  by  the  State.  The 
principal  shall  forever  remain  inviolate,  and  may  bo  increased  but  shall  never  be 
diuiinished,  and  the  State'shall  make  good  all  losses  thereof  which  may  in  any 
manner  occur. 

The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines  for 
violation  of  State  laws  and  all  other  sums  which  may  be  added  thereto  by  law,  shall 
be  faithfully  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several 
public-school  corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  of  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law;  and  no  part  of  the  fund,  either  principal 
or  interest,  shall  ever  be  diverted,  even  temporarily,  from  this  purpose  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose  whatever  than  the  maintenance  of  public  spools  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State 

Taxation. — The  county  commissioners  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  assess- 
ment and  levy  of  taxes,  levy  a  tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  in  the  county  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  and  a  further  general  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable 
property  in  the  connty  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  which  shall,  with  the  money 
received  from  the  State,  constitute  and  be  known  as  "the  county  genera)  school 
fiind :"  and  they  shall  levy  such  further  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  each  school 
distnct  as  the  board  thereof  shall  certify  is  recjuired  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  when  collected  shall  bo  credited  to  the  district  to  which  it  belongs.  But  the 
electors  in  every  district  containing  one  school  shall  have  authority  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  same,  the  tax  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  m  the  district, 
and  in  case  of  failure  of  any  district  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  support  school  for  six 
months,  the  board  of  county  commissionerB  shall  levy  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  property. 
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NEBRASKA. 

1.  Oboanization  of  the  System. 

State  superintendent  of  pubiic  instruction. — Deputy  State  superintendent  of  public 
instrtiction. — State  board  of  commissioners  for  managing  school  fund. — County 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. — High  school  district  trustees. — District 
Iward. — City  board  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  biennially.  He  shall 
be  famished  with  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  shall  keep  the  rec- 
ords of  his  office,  which  are  ever  to  be  open  to  the  governor,  auditor,  or  committee 
of  either  branch  of  the  leg^islatore.  He  shall  organize  and.  as  far  as  practical, 
attead  teachers'  institutes  and  provide  proper  instrnctoro. 

Dep^y  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — The  State  superintendent 
may  appoint  a  depnty  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum. 

State  board  of  commissioners  for  managing  school  lands. — (See  Finances, 
Funds.) 

County  superintendent. — There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  in  each  organ- 
ized county,  elected  for  two  years,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by 
tiie  county  commisedoners,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $1,300  per  annum  in 
eounties  liavinga  school  population  of  5,000  or  more;  and  not  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum  in  counties  having  a  school  population  of  4,000  but  less  thim  5,000;  and 
not  less  than  $800  per  annum  in  counties  having  a  school  population  of  8,000  but 
less  than  4,000;  and  not  less  than  $500  per  annum  in  counties  having  a  school 
population  of  2,000  but  less  than  8,000;  and  in  counties  having  a  school  popula- 
tion less  than  2,000  a  per  diem  of  not  less  than  $3.50  or  more  than  $3  for  each  day 
actually  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  number  of  days  necessary  for 
the  duties  of  the  office  shall  be  determined  by  the  county  superintendent,  but  the 
number  of  days  so  employed  shall  not  be  less  than  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  said  county,  and  one  day  for  each  precinct  thereof,  for  the  examination 
of  teachers.  The  superintendent  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  a  sworn 
statement  of  his  account 

The  county  superintendent  shall  examine  all  persons  offering  themselves  as 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  shall  g^ant  certificates,  and  may  indorse  a  certifi- 
cate in  force  in  any  other  county  of  any  State.  He  shall  visit  each  of  the  schools 
of  his  county  at  least  once  a  year  to  examine  carefully  into  the  discipline  and 
modes  of  instruction  and  into  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  pnpUs,  to  counsel 
with  the  teachers  and  district  boards  as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  to 
note  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  appurtenances  thereto,  to  suggest  place 
for  new  schoolhonses  to  be  erected,  and  plans  for  warming  and  ventilating,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds,  to  promote  by  public 
lectures,  teachers'  institutes,  and  such  other  means  as  he  may  devise  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  in  his  county,  to  consult  with  the  teachers  and  school  boards 
to  secure  general  and  regular  attendance  of  the  children  of  his  county  upon  the 
pnbUc  schools,  receive  all  such  blanks  and  communications  as  may  be  directed  to 
him  by  tne  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  State  superintendent,  to  examine  into  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reports  of  the  district  boards,  and,  when  necessary,  to  require  the  same 
to  be  amended. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  be  subjected  to  such  rules  and  instructions  as 
the  State  superintendent  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  to  whom  he  shall 
report  annually. 

Whenever,  by  death,  resig^nation,  or  removal,  or  otherwise,  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent shall  become  vacant,  thecounty  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

He  shall  report  the'  names  of  every  blind  or  deaf  x>erson  (6  to  21)  to  the  super- 
intendent of  tne  State  institution  for  each  class. 

He  shall  visit  such  schools  as  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and  witness  and 
advise  with  teachers  and  school  officers  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted; shall  decide  disputed  points  in  school  law;  shall  prescribe  forms  for  mak- 
ing all  reports  and  regulations  for  all  proceedings  under  the  general  school  laws 
of  the  State;  sh^i  cause  to  be  printed,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  school  laws  and  laws 
relating  to  the  school  lands,  with  blank  forms  prescribed  by  him,  andfumish  each 
eonnty  sap^rintendent  with  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  district  officers  within 
Us  jurisdiction;  shall  .annually  submit  to  the  governor  a  report  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  school  funds  of  the  State,  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
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for  the  pnrpose  of  schools,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  and 
other  edncationaJ  institutions  chartered  or  fostered  hy  the  State,  embracing  the 
number  of  schools  of  the  several  grades,  the  niunber  and  average  compensation  of 
the  teachers,  the  names  and  compensations  of  county  superintendents,  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  several  schools,  the  enumeration  of  youth  by  counties,  the 
value  of  schoolhonses,  sites,  apparatus,  and  furniture;  a  statement  of  such  plans 
as  he  may  devise  for  tue  better  management  of  the  school  funds  and  the  school 
system,  and  such  other  statements  as  be  may  deem  expedient  to  commanicate 
relating  to  his  ofBco  and  popular  education. 

Ho  shall  cause  his  report  to  be  printed  by  the  State  printers,  and  shall  deliver 
at  the  commencement  of  each  regular  session  of  the  le^lature  100  copies  thereof 
to  the  senate,  and  400  copies  to  the  bouse  of  representatives,  and  transmit  one  copy 
to  each  district  director  in  the  State,  and  one  to  each  county  superintendent. 

He  shall  semiannually  make  an  apportionment  of  the  school  funds  according  to 
the  enumeration  of  youth.  ' 

High  school  district  trustees. — ^Any  district  containing  more  than  150  children, 
5  to  21 ,  may  elect  a  district  board  consisting  of  six  trustees,  two  to  retire  annually, 
vacancies  being  filled,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  district,  by  the  board.  The 
board  shall  have  povrer  to  classify  and  grade  the  scholars  in  such  district,  and 
cause  them  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  and  departments  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient; to  establish  in  such  district  a  high  school,  when  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the 
district  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  to  determine  the  qualifications  for  admissions 
to  such  schools  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  tuition  on  any  branch  therein ;_  to 
employ  all  teachers  necessary  for  the  several  schools  of  said  district;  to  prescribe 
courses  of  study  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  and  to  make  such  roles 
and  regulations  as  they  may  think  needful  for  the  government  of  the  schools  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  district,  and  also  to  determine  the  rates 
of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  nonresident  pupils  attending  any  school  in  said  district. 
It  shall  present  annually  a  statement  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and  the 
net  balance,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  by  the  district, 
in  addition  to  the  money  received  from  the  primary-school  fund  and  other  sources 
for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  district  annual  meet- 
ing may  vote  the  sums  to  be  raised. 

District  board. — The  term  school  district  shall  mean  the  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  single  school  board.  Each  organized  county  not  already  divided 
mto  school  districts  or  any  part  of  such  counties  not  so  divided  shall  be  divided 
by  the  county  superintendent  into  as  many  school  districts  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  on  petition  of  one-third  of  the  legal  voters  he  may  create  a  new  district  from 
organized  territory,  or  on  x)etition  of  one-half  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  district 
affected  to  change  the  boundaries  of  a  district. 

There  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  a  director,  a  moderator,  and  a  treas- 
urer, each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  three  years,  and  one  of  whom  shall  retire  annn- 
aUy.  The  moderator  shall  preside  at  the  district  meetings  and  countersign  all 
orders  on  the  treasurer.  The  director  shall  be  clerk  of  the  Doard,  take  the  school 
census,  hire  teachers  (with  the  consent  of  another  member  of  the  board  but  not 
employ  a  district  school  oflScer  without  consent  of  two- thirds  of  the  voters),  draw 
orders  on  the  treasurer,  and  report  to  the  county  superintendent  tiie  following 
particulars: 

The  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  district  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  2 1  years  (and  any  district  board  neglecting  to.take  the  entuneration  and  make 
return  of  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  said  district  for  all  school  moneys  which  such 
district  may  lose  by  such  neglect) ;  the  number  attending  school  during  the  year 
under  5  and  also  the  number  over  21  years  of  age;  the  whole  number  that  have 
attended  school  during  the  year;  the  whole  numl^r  in  the  district  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years,  inclusive;  the  whole  number  in  the  district  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years,  inclusive,  that  have  attended  school  not  less  than  twelve 
weeks  during  the  school  year ;  the  length  of  time  the  school  has  been  taught  during 
the  year  by  a  qtialified  teacher,  the  length  of  time  taught  by  each  teacher,  and 
the  wages  paid  to  each;  the  total  number  of  days  all  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years  have  attended  school  during  the  year;  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  county  treasurer  daring  the  year  and  the  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  district  during  the  year;  the  number  of  mills  levied  for  all  school 
purposes;  the  kind  of  books  used  in  tiie  school;  number  of  children  to  whom 
text-books  are  furnished  and  kind  of  books;  the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness; 
such  other  facts  and  statistics  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct. 

The  director  shall  have  the  care  of  the  school  and  its  organization,  shall  pnr- 
chaso  or  lease  the  site  designated  by  the  district,  and  shall  build,  hire,  or  purchase 
a  building  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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Citjf  boards  of  education. — Each  incorporated  city  h&ving  more  than  1  .SOOinhabit- 
•Dts,  inclading  snch  adjacent  territory  as  mar  be  attached  for  school  pnrposes, 
shall  constitnte  one  school  district  and  all  schools  within  that  district  shall  be 
nnder  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board  of  education  of  6,  9,  or  15  members, 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  one-third  retiring  annually. 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training, — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  andduties. — Tbedistrict  board  shall  hire  no  teacher 
vho  does  not  hold  a  certificate  in  force. 

Permanent  teachers  of  high  character  and  broad  scholarship,  and  who  have  a 
sncceaaful  experience,  may,  upon  examination  by  the  State  superintendent,  or 
by  a  committee  of  S  competent  teachers  appointed,  by  him,  receive  a  professional 
State  certificate,  which  snail  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in 
the  State,  without  further  examination;  but  no  life  certificate  shall  be  in  force 
after  its  holder  shall  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to  elapse  without  following 
Mne  educational  pursuit,  unless  said  certificate  be  indorsed  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. Qraduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  good  standing,  who  have 
received  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  in  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  taught  in 
any  hi^h  school  in  the  State  with  ability  and  success  for  at  least  three  years,  shall 
he  entitled  to  a  professional  certificate  without  farther  examination. 

The  branches  required  for  a  professional  State  certificate  shall  \->o  the  following, 
to  wit:  Written  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  reading  and  elocution,  English 
grammar,  common  and  physical  geography,  with  map  drawingps,  physiology, 
algebra,  natural  philoeopny,  chemistry,  composition  and  rhetoric,  bookkeeping, 
plane  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  geolo^,  zoology,  botany,  English  literature, 
general  history,  intellectual  philosophy,  civil  government  and  school  laws,  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  temperance,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  examine  all  persons  offering  themselves  as 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  shall  attend  at  the  connty  seat  upon  the  third 
Saturday  in  each  month  in  the  year  for  that  purpose,  and  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  he  may  select.  Any  certificate  granted  at  any  other  time  or  place  than 
tiuMe  specified  above  shall  be  null  and  void.  And  any  connty  superintendent 
who  ghall  violate  any  of  these  provisions  shall,  njwn  conviction  of  the  same, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $23.  He  may,  however,  indorse  a  certificate  in 
lorce  in  any  other  county  of  this  State  or  of  any  other  State  without  examination, 
and  the  indorsement  shall  render  the  certificate  valid  in  his  connty  for  such  time 
a«  the  sni)erintendent  may  determine,  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  indonement,  but  in  no  instance  for  a  longer  time  than  the  certificate  was  origi- 
MUy  intended:  Provided,  That  the  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
said  certificate  for  the  same  causes  and  in  like  manner  as  those  granted  by  him- 

KU. 

There  shall  be  three  grades  of  certificates  of  teachers  to  be  granted  by  the  county 
wperintendent,  in  his  discretion,  to  wit:  The  certificate  of  the  third  grade  shall 
he  granted  to  persons  who  shall  have  passed  satisfactory  examination  in  orthog- 
rsphy,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  physiology,  English  composition, 
aad  English  grammar,  and  of  f;ood  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to 
obstruct  and  govern  a  school,  which  certificate  shall  license  the  holder  thereof  to 
teach  in  some  special  district,  and  shall  not  continue  in  force  for  more  than  six 
"wnthg  nor  be  usned  more  than  three  times  to  the  same  person.  The  certificate 
01  the  second  grade  may  be  granted  to  any  person  of  approved  learning  and  char- 
acter who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  specified  in  the  above  section,  shall  ■poaa  a 
^Mactoiy  examination  in  history  of  the  United  States,  civil  government,  book- 
«eping,  blackboard  drawing,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  temperance  physi- 
ology and  hygiene, which  Bhall  be  valid  throughout  the  county  for  one  year.  The 
'^'tificate  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  granted  to  no  person  who  has  not  taught  at 
last  one  year  witii  approved  ability  and  success  and  who  shall  not  pass  a  satis- 
wctory  examination  in  all  the  branches  required  to  obtain  a  second  grade  certifi- 
'^.  and  in  algebra,  geometry,  botany,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  certificate 
™aU  be  valid  tEronghont  the  cotmty  in  which  it  is  granted  for  two  years.  Any 
*^cate  may  be  revoked  for  cause  shown  after  due  notice. 

^  persons  making  applications  to  boards  of  education  as  teachers  in  graded 
"»  high  schools  of  cities  shall  be  required  to  produce  a  legal  certificate  given  by 
"soe  authority  anthorized  to  grant  teachers'  certificates  or  from  an  examining 
wnunittee  appointed  by  the  board.    For  such  purpose  the  board  of  education  is 
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authorized  to  appoint  three  competent  persons,  at  such  times  as  may  be  expedient, 
who  shall  be  styl^  "the  examining  committee  of  the  board  of  education,"  and 
-whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  positions  as 
teachers;  and  teachers  receiving  such  certificates  setting  forth  that  such  person  is 
competent  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  cit^,  and  is  a  x>erson  of  good  moral 
character,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  arising  from  a  certificate  issued  to 
any  teacher  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  Any  certificate  granted  by  such  com- 
mittee may  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  education  for  any  reason  -which  would 
have  justified  the  withholding  thereof  when  the  same  was  granted,  or  for  groes 
negligence  of  duty,  incompetency,  or  immorality. 

Every  teacher  shall  make  a  monthly  return  to  the  director  of  the  district  of  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  his  or  her  school,  the  names  and  ages  of  each,  the 
days  attended,  the  studies  pursued,  and  no  teacher  will  be  entitled  to  receive  pay 
in  full  for  a  term's  service  till  the  term  summary  is  properly  filled  out  and  approved 
by  the  director. 

Preliminary  training. — The  State  normal  school  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  training  of  persons  for  teaching  and  managing  schools  and  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  scnools  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years  ettch,  and 
the  State  treasurer  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  be  members  of  said  board.  The  said  board  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  a  principal,  assistant  teachers,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  be 
required,  to  fix  their  compensation  and  prescribe  their  duties,  and  shall  make 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  pupils.  The  board  of  education  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  upon  meetings  of  the  board. 

Any  student  having  completed  the  "common-school  course"  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  good  for  two  years  in  any  part  of  the  State;  and  any  student  completing 
the  higher  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma 
entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  school  for  three  years;  any  graduate  of  the 
higher  course,  who  shall,  after  graduation,  teach  two  annual  terms  of  school 
of  not  less  than  six  months  each,  or  their  equivalent,  and  shall  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  conduct  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  professional  duties  from 
the  board  or  boards  of  directors  of  the  district  or  districts  in  which  the  applicant 
taught,  countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  proper  county  or  conn- 
ties,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  additional  diploma,  good  for  life:  Provided, 
That  any  teacher  producing  satisfactory  proof  of  three  years'  successful  teaching 
previous  to  graduation  in  the  higher  course  of  study  may  receive,  upon  gradu- 
ation, diploma  good  for  Ufe:  Provided,  That  no  life  diploma  shall  be  in  force 
after  its  holder  shall  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to  elapse  without  following 
some  educational  pursuit,  unless  said  diploma  be  indorsed  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent: Provided,  That  each  holder  of  a  certificate  from  the  common-school 
course,  or  a  diploma  from  a  higher  course,  shall,  before  he  begins  to  teach,  regis- 
ter the  same  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  he 
shall  teach;  and  for  such  registration  he  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1,  which  shall  go  into 
the  institute  fund  of  said  county. 

All  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  normal  school,  together 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  and  sale  of  the  endowment  lands  belonging 
to  said  school,  shall  lie  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  board  of  educanon, 
subject  to  the  provisions  herein  contained. 

All  the  lands  remaining  unsold  of  the  20  sections  heretofore  appropriated  as 
an  endowment  fxmd  for  the  State  normal  school  and  all  the  endowment  fund 
hitherto  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  be  forever  an  endowment. 

Meetings. — For  the  purpose  of  allowing  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching,  two  kinds  of  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held 
in  the  State — normal  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  and 
county  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  county  superintendente. 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  institutes  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  tne  entire  institute  fund  of  tlie  count?  in  which  the  institute  u 
located,  and  the  further  sum  of  $2,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  institute  fund  of  any 
county  from  which  any  teachers  go  to  attend  said  institute,  for  each  teacher  wno 
attends  from  such  county.  To  form  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  institotes 
each  teacher  examined  for  a  certificate,  or  who  has  a  certificate  renewed  or 
indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $1  to  the  "ouiity 
superintendent,  to  which  sum  thus  raised  the  county  commissioners  shall  aaa 
each  year  that  an  institute  is  held  in  the  county  the  sum  of  $35  to  $100  from  tne 
general  fond  of  the  county. 
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3.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-boohs. — Buildings. 

Attendance.— Tba  legal  voters  determine  the  length  of  time  school  shall  be 
tsnght,  -which,  to  entiue  the  district  to  any  portion  of  the  State  fnnd,  shall  not  be 
leas  than  three  months  in  the  district  which  has  fewer  than  35  papils,  nor  less 
than  six  months  in  districts  that  have  between  85  and  100  papils,  inclusive,  nor 
less  than  nine  months  in  districts  where  there  are  more  than  100  pupils.  The 
schools  are  free  to  all  5  to  21  years  of  age  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  within 
the  district. 

It  shall  be  nnlawf nl  for  any  parent  or  guardian  living  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  or  compel  any  one  person  or  persons  who  are,  or  may 
be,  nnder  their  control  as  their  children  or  wards  to  attend  and  comply  with  the 
roles  of  some  one  or  more  public  or  private  school  or  schools  for  a  term  of  twelve 
weeks  or  more  during  each  successive  year  from  the  time  said  children  or  wards 
are  8  years  old  until  they  are  14  years  old,  inclusive,  unless  they  may  be  prevented 
by  illnees,  poverty,  inabUity,  or  by  reason  of  already  being  proficient  from  attend- 
ing such  public  or  private  school  or  schools:  And  provided,  That  in  such  case 
they  shall  be  excused  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  district  in  which 
said  children  or  wards  may  live  at  the  time  of  such  failure  to  attend  such  public 
or  private  school  or  schools.  That  any  person  or  persons  violating  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  and  every 
offense.  Said  fine  shall  be  imposed  by  any  court  of  justice  having  jurisdiction,  on 
sofficient  evidence  of  the  same  being  furnished  by  two  or  more  credible  witne.sses, 
and  all  fines  so  collected  shall  be  placed  in  the  g^eneral  school  fund  the  same  ait 
other  fines  and  penalties. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  district  board  and  boards  of  education  shall 
have  power  to  classify  and  grade  the  scholars  in  their  district  and  cause  them  to  be 
taught  in  such  schools  and  departments  as  they  may  deem  expedient;  to  provide 
a  course  of  study,  which  may  include  all  studies  necessary  for  a  first-grade  certifi- 
cate, and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the 
government  and  health  of  the  scholars.  (See  also  Organization,  High  school 
district  trustees.) 

Text-books. — District  school  boards  and  boards  of  trustees  of  high-school  dis- 
tricts, and  boards  of  education  in  cities  .of  the  first  and  second  class,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  it  is  made  their  duty  to  purchase  all  text-books  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  such  district:  and  they  are  further  authorized  to  enter  into  contract 
with  the  publishers  of  such  books  for  a  term  of  years,  not  to  exceed  five:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  contract  prices  of  such  books  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  price 
then  granted  to  any  dealer,  State,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  indi- 
vidnal  or  corporation  in  the  United  States,  to  be  determined  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided: And  provided  further.  That  such  contract  shall  guarantee  to  such  districts 
any  further  reductioa_that  may  be  granted  elsewhere  during  the  life  of  such 
contract. 

For  the  purpose  of  paying  for  school  books  the  school-district  officers  may  draw 
an  order  on  the  county  or  township  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  school  books. 

All  books  purchased  by  district  boards  shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  dis- 
torict,  and  loaned  to  pupils  of  the  school  while  pursuing  a  course  of  study  therein 
free  of  charge;  but  the  district  boards  shall  bold  such  pupils  responsible  for  any 
damage  to,  loss  of,  or  failure  to  return  such  books  at  the  time  and  to  the  person 
that  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  such  district. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  include  all  school  supplies:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  pupil  or  parent  from  purchasing 
from  the  board  such  books  as  may  be  necessary,  at  cost  to  the  district:  Provided 
further.  That  the  board  may  designate  some  local  dealer  to  handle  books  for  the 
district,  with  Aich  an  increase  above  contract  price  to  pay  cost  of  transportation 
and  handling  as  may  be  ag:reed  upon  between  said  board  and  said  dealer. 

Buildings. — The  purchase,  selection  of  site,  erection  of  buildings,  and  sale  thereof 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  district  meeting.  The  district  board  has  the  general  care 
of  the  school  property  and  the  director  of  its  repair  and  its  furnishing.  The  dis- 
trict shall  not  bnild  a  stone  or  brick  house  upon  a  site  for  which  it  does  not  hold 
a  title  in  fee  or  a  frame  house  upon  unowned  land  uidess  under  the  provision  that 
tiie  house  may  be  removed. 
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4.  Finances. 
Fuitds  {permanent  or  special) . — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  and  commissioner  of  pnolic  lands  and  buildings  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  legislature,  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale,  leas- 
ing, and  genei^  management  of  all  lands  and  funds  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  and  for  the  investment  of  school  funds  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pr©- 
scrioed  by  law.  The  following  are  hereby  declared  to  be  perpetual  funds  for 
common-school  purposes,  of  which  the  annual  interest  or  income  only  can  be 
appropriated,  to  wit: 

First.  Such  per  cent  as  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  by  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State. 

Second.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  sections  No.  16  and  36  in 
each  township  in  this  State,  and  the  land  selected  or  that  may  be  selected  in  lien 
thereof. 

Third.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to 
this  State,  where,  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  grant,  the  same  are  not  to 
be  otherwise  appropriated. 

Fourth.  The  net  proceeds  of  lands  and  other  proi)erty  and  effects  that  may  come 
to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive 
shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

Fifth.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to 
the  common-school  fund. 

All  other  grants,  gifts,  and  devises  that  have  been  or  may 'hereafter  be  made  t« 
this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  the  interest  arising  from  all  the  funds  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
together  with  all  the  rente  of  the  unsold  school  lands,  and  sucn  other  means  as 
the  legislature  may  provide,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  Bupjwrt  and  main- 
tenance of  common  schools  in  each  school  district  in  the  State. 

All  fines,  penalties,  and  license  moneys  arising  under  the  g^eneral  laws  of  the 
State  shall  belong  and  be  paid  over  to  the  counties  respectively  where  the  same 
may  be  levied  or  imposed,  and  all  fines,  penalties,  and  license  moneys  arising 
under  the  rules,  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  cities,  villages,  towns,  precincts,  or 
other  municipal  subdivisions  less  than  a  county  shall  belong  and  be  paid  over  to 
the  same  respectively.  All  such  fines,  penalties,  and  license  moneys  shall  he 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  and  supiwrt  of  common  schools  in  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions  where  the  same  may  accrue. 

Taxation. — For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  advantage  of  free  education  to  all 
the  youth  of  this  State,  the  State  common-school  fund,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  interest  thereon,  and  fines  and  for- 
feitures, as  provided  by  statutes  and  the  constitution,  shall  be  further  increased 
by  annual  levy  and  assessment  of  not  to  exceed  1^  mills  upon  the  dollar  valuation 
on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable  projwrty  of  the  State;  and  the  amount  so  levied 
and  assessed  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  taxes,  and  when 
collected,  shall  be  semiannually  distributed  to  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars,  and  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

The  several  county  superintendents  shall  immediately,  and  within  twenty  days 
after  receiving  such  apportionment,  and  after  adding  thereto  all  moneys  received 
by  the  county  treasurer  on  account  of  fines  and  licenses,  apportion  the  entiie 
amount  as  follows,  to  wit:  One-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  to  be  distributed 
equally  to  the  several  districts  in  the  county,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  ■ 
the  whole  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  districts  in  his  county  pro  rata,  accord- 
ing to  the  enumeration  of  scholars  last  returned  by  the  directors  of  the  various 
districts,  and  no  district,  city,  or  village  which  shall  have  failed  to  snstain  a  school 
for  the  length  of  time  required  by  law  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  fund. 

The  legal  voters  at  any  annual  meeting  shall  determine  the  number  of  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  which  shall  be  levied  for  all  purposes  -except  tot 
the  payment  of  bonded  indebtedness  and  purchase  or  lease  ofschoolhouse — which 
number  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  in  any  one  year,  which  shall  be  levied  by  the 
county  board  and  collected  as  other  county  taxes  are  collected.  The  voters  may 
also  determine  the  number  of  mills,  not  exceeding  10,  on  the  dollar  of  val nation, 
which  shall  be  expended  for  the  building,  purchase,  or  lease  of  schoolhouse  in  said 
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district  when  there  are  no  bonds  voted  for  snch  purpose,  which  amount  shall  be 
leported,  levied,  and  collected  as  above;  bat  the  aggregate  ntunber  of  mills  voted 
ihkll  not  exceed  23  mills. 

In  "metropolitan  cities"  the  board  of  education  shall  annually  report  to  the 
city  conncil  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds  re<xuired  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  for  the  puirchase  of  school  sites,  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school 
boildings,  the  payment  of  interest  upon  all  bonds  issued  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  creation  of  a  sinking^  fnnd  for  the  payment  of  such  indebtedness;  and  the  city 
oooncil  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  levy  and  collect  said  amount  the  same 
as  other  taxes:  Provided,  Jiowever,  That  in  case  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the 
erection  ot  buildings  shall  require  an  expenditure  exceeding  $35,000  for  any  one 
calendar  year,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  aggregate  school  tax  shall  in  no  one  year  exceed  2  per  cent  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

In  cities  of  1,500  and  over  the  aggregate  school  tax  shall  in  no  one  year  exceed  2 
per  cent,  and  in  cities  of  the  first  class  having  over  25,000  population  the  school 
tax  shall  not  exceed  15  mills  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district;  but  the 
board  of  education  may  borrow  money  upon  the  bonds,  which  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  issue,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  0  per 
cent  x>er  annam,  payable  annually  or  semiannually  at  such  place  as  may  be  men- 
tion^ apon  the  face  of  snch  bonds:  which  loan  shall  be  paid  and  reimbursed  in  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  said  bonds:  Provided.  That  no 
bonds  shall  be  issued  nor  question  of  issue  submitted  to  the  electors  without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  be  offered  in 
open  market  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  not  less  than  par  value  on  each 
dollar:  And  provided  further,  That  no  bond  shall  be  issued  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion without  first  submitting  the  proposition  of  issuing^  said  bonds  at  an  election 
called  for  that  purpose,  or  at  any  regular  election,  notice  whereof  shall  be  given 
for  at  least  twenty  days  in  one  or  more  daily  papers  published  within  the  district 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  at  such 
an  election  shall  be  for  issuing  bonds,  said  board  may  issue  bonds  in  such  an  amount 
as  shall  be  named  in  their  election  notice:  Provided,  That  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
having  over  25,000  inhabitants,  if  said  question  is  submitted  at  a  special  election,  it 
■hall  require  to  carry  the  same  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  said 
election. 

KANSAS. 

1.  Orqanization  of  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  school  fund  commission. — State  superintendcn  t  — 
County  superintendent. — County  high  school  trustees. — County  board  of  examin- 
ers.— IHstriet  board  of  directors.— City  board  of  education. 

State  board  of  education. — See  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. 

State  school  fund  commissioners. — See  Finances,  l^mds. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  biennially  a 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  execute  at  the  time  of  takmg 
tte  oath  of  office  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  with  two  or  more  sureties,  condi- 
tioned on  his  faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  shall  be  under  his  supervision  and  management,  subject  to  snch 
limitations  as  are  prescribed  by  law.  He  may  ap^int  an  assistant  8ui)erintendent 
(rf  public  instmction,  who  shall  perform  such  duties,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
his  principal  may  prescribe.  He  may  also  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  also  act  as 
derk  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the 
school  funds.  The  State  superintendent  shall  distribute  the  income  of  the  State 
Khool  fund  and  the  annual  taxes  collected  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  to  the  counties  reporting  to  him  in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  a 
written  statement  of  the  facts  he  shall  give  an  opinion  on  aU  questions  regarding 
the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  school  district  boards,  school  officers,  and  county 
superintendents,  advising  with  the  attorney-general,  if  he  deem  it  necessary.  He 
shall  publish  the  school  laws  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  and  therewith 
such  other  forms,  regulations,  etc.,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  prepare 
aU  forms  and  blanks  necessaryin  the  details  of  the  common-school  system,  so  as  to 
■ecnre  its  uniform  operation,  and  cause  them  to  be  forwarded  to  the  county  super- 
intendents. He  shall  visit  the  schools  of  each  county  at  least  once  in  two  years, 
diall  recommend  the  most  approved  text-books,  and  open  snch  correspondence  as 
may  enable  him  to  obtain  all  necessary  information  relating  to  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools  in  other  States.    He  shall  have  an  office  at  the  capitol,  where  he  shall 
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keep  the  records  of  his  office  and  snch  school  material  or  books  as  he  may  receive 
by  virtue  of  his  position.  He  shall  make  a  report  biennially,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
iJecember  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  legisature,  to  the  governor  in 
which  he  shall  give  (1)  a  statement  of  the  ntunber  of  common  schools  in  the  State, 
the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  same,  their  sex,  and  the  branches  taught ;  the 
nmnber  of  normal  schools  in  the  State  and  the  number  of  students  attending 
them;  the  number  of  academies  and  colleges  in  the  State  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  their  sex,  and  such  other  matters  as  he  mav  deem  expedient,  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  or  other  local  school  officers;  (2)  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  and  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  school  land  account  of  each 
county;  (3)  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year;  (4)  a  state- 
ment of  plans  for  the  management  and  improvement  of  common  schools,  and 
such  other  information  relating  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  as  he  may 
deem  important. 

Counts/  superintendent  of  public  instruction, — A  superintendent    of   public 
instruction  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  biennially,  who  shall,  when  sworn  in, 

five  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  conditioned  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
t  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  during  each  half 
year,  correcting  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  government  of  the  school, 
the  classification  of  the  pupils,  or  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  several  branches 
taught,  to  make  such  suggestions  in  private  to  the  teachers  as  he  may  deem  |>roper 
and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school;  to  note  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  schoolhouse,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  grounds,  and  report  in  writing  to  the 
district  board,  suggesting  improvements;  to  examine  the  record  books  and  accounts 
of  district  officers;  to  encourage  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  and  to 
attend  their  meetings;  to  attend  the  normal  held  in  his  county  and  inspect  its 
daily  work  and  assist  therein;  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  each  school  district  of 
his  county  at  least  once  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  school  questions 
and  elevating  the  standard  of  education;  to  keep  his  office  open  Saturday  of  each 
week,  and  when  receiving  more  than  $600  every  day  when  not  absent  attending 
to  his  official  duties;  he  shall  keep  and  preserve  a  record  of  his  official  acts,  of  the 
teachers  employed,  and  of  candidates  for  employment  in  his  county.    He  shall 
apportion  the  State  school  fund  within  five  days,  together  with  the  unapportioned 
county  school  fund,  among  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in  tn©  county, 
according  to  the  population  of  school  age,  but  no  districtin  which  a  common  school 
has  not  been  taught  at  least  three  months  the  last  preceding  school  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  either  the  State  or  county  fund.    He  shall  fur- 
nish the  county  clerk  with  a  description  of  the  boundary  of  each  school  district. 
He  shall  make  out  and  transmit  in  writing  to  the  State  superintendent  a  report 
containing  the  following  particulars:  Number  of  school  districts  or  parts  of  dis- 
tricts in  each  county,  the  number  of  children  by  sex  resident  in  each  county  over 
6  and  under  81  years,  the  number  of  district  schools  in  the  county,  the  length  of 
time  school  has  been  taught  in  each,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  same  by 
sex,  the  branches  taught  and  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  same  and  their  sex,  the  number  of  private  or  select  schools  in  the  county  as 
far  as  ascertainable,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same,  their  sex, 
and  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  county,  the  dura- 
tion of  school,  the  attendance  by  sex,  the  branches  taught,  and  the  number  and 
sex  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  same;  the  condition  of  the  normal  school,  if 
any;  the  attendance  by  sex  and  the  number  and  sex  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  same,  and  the  same  particulars  for  the  normal  institute;  the  amount  of  public 
money  received  in  each  district  or  parts  of  districts,  and  what  portion  of  the  same, 
if  any,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  graded  schools;  the  amount  of 
money  raised  in  each  district  by  tax  ana  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  addition  to 
the  public  money  paid  therefor;  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  or  otherwise 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  sites,  for  building,  hiring,  purchasing,  repair- 
ing, furnishing,  or  insuring  such  schoolhouse,  or  for  any  other  purpose  allowed  by 
law,  in  the  district  or  parts  of  districts.    The  annual  compensation  of  the  county 
superintendent  shall  m  as  follows: 

In  counties  of  1,000  to  1,200  persons  of  school  age,  $600;  1,200  to  1,500,  $700.  In 
counties  of  more  than  1,500  persons  of  school  age  he  shaU  receive  $700  and  |20  fOT 
each  additional  100.  In  counties  having  a  school  population  of  fewer  than  1,''^ 
the  superintendent  shall  receive  for  every  day  actuallv  and  neoeesarily  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  sum  of  $3  per  diem,  for  a  number  of  days  not  to 
exceed  150  in  any  one  year.  But  no  county  superintendent  shall  receive  more  than 
$1,200,  and  in  determining  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  the  school  pop^ 
lation  of  citiee  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  not  be  included.    The  cmnvj 
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snperintendent  shall  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school 
district.  In  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  remoyal  his  snccessor  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  connt^  conunissioners.  He  shall  divide  the  connty  into 
a  coDTenient  niunber  of  school  mstricts,  which  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  chani;e  or 
aboUsh  when  public  interest  requires  it.  He  shall  purchase  record  books  for  dis- 
trict officers. 
County  high  school  trustees. — (See  Schools,  Character  of  instruction.) 
County  board  of  examiners. — (See  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications,  and 
dnties.) 

Dintriet  board. — The  connty  snperintendent  shall  divide  the  connty  into  a  con- 
Tenient  number  of  school  dis^cts  when  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  reqoire  it, 
bat  no  new  school  district  shall  be  formed  or  shall  continue  to  exist  containing 
fewer  than  15  persons  of  school  age,  and  none  having  a  bonded  indebtedness  shall 
bewrednced  that  such  indebtedness  shall  exceed  5  per  cent  of  its  assessed  property 
Taloation.  An  annnal  meeting  of  each  school  district  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Thoisday  of  July  of  each  year,  at  tl<.e  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  district,  at  2 
p.  m.  The  povrers  of  a  district  meeting  shall  be  to  choose  a  director,  clerk,  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  voters;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  dis- 
trict schoolhouse;  to  vote  a  tax  annually,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  on  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district,  and  distribute  the  amount  between  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  in  pnrchasing  or  leasing  a  site;  to  determine  the  length  of  time  a  school  shall 
be  taught  (bat  not  fewer  than  three  months),  and  whether  the  school  money  to 
which  the  district  may  be  entitled  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  summer 
or  winter  term  or  a  certain  portion  to  each. 

The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  who 
thall  constitute  the  district  board;  one  member  retiring  annually  after  a  term  of 
three  years.    Tbe  director  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  shall  sign  all  orders 
drawn  by  the  clerk  for  district  money,  and  shall  represent  the  district  in  all  legal 
proceedings.     The  clerk,  in  addition  to  the  usual  perfunctory  duties  of  his  office, 
aball  make  a  written  report  which  he  shall  submit  and  read  to  the  legal  voters  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  county  super- 
intendent.   The  report  shall  contain  the  following  matters:  The  number  of  chil- 
dren by  sex,  5  to  21,  the  number  attending  school  by  sex  and  the  branches  studied, 
the  length  of  lume  a  school  has  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher,  the  name  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers,  with  the  length  of  service  of  each  and  the  wa^es  paid,  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  county  treasurer,  arising  from  disbursement 
of  the  State  annual  school  fund,  from  district  taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources 
during  the  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been  expended,  the  amount 
raised  by  the  district  each  year  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised,  the  kind 
of  books  used  in  the  schools,  and  such  other  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
district  school  as  the  county  superintendent  may  require.    Every  school  district 
clerk  or  treasurer  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  dehver  to  his  successor  in  office 
all  records,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
V<f>.    Tbe  district  board  shall  purchase  or  lease  such  site  for  a  schoolhouse  as  shall 
bare  been  designated,  shall  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  tbe  same  and  of  the  other 
school  property  belongingto  tbe  district,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  district  library  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
appoint  some  suitable  person  to  act  as  librarian  and  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  district.    The  board  shall  contract  with  and  hire 
inalified  teachers  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  district,  which  contract  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month,  as  agre«d  upon  by  the 
Parties,  and   in  conjunction  with   the  connty  snperintendent  may  dismiss  for 
incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality.    They  may  suspend  pupils  for 
^>Qse,  but  the  suspended  person  may  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent.    The 
ward  shall  either  severally  or  jointly  visit  all.  the  schools  of  their  district  at  least 
'/nee  a  t<Hrm,  making  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  character  and  results  of 
instruction,  and  into  the  condition  of  the  Duilding^  and  appliances,  and  shaU  make 
^nggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  same. 

Boards  of  education  of  citie.i.—In  all  cities  of  more  than  15,000  inhabitants  and 
''3\ing  not  more  than  4  wards  there  shall  be  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  8 
■nembers  from  each  ward,  who  sliall  be  and  remain  residents  of  the  wards  from 
which  they  are  electe<l  during  their  t«rm  of  office,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
Voters  of  the  city  at  large  for  terms  of  three  years,  1  to  retire  annually.  In  cities 
"f  13.000  having  more  than  4  wards  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  3 
"lembers  from  each  ward,  each  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  In  cities  of  85,000  or 
more  mhabitants  the  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  6  members,  1  from  each 
*ard.  The  board  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govem- 
"lent  of  the  schools,  exercise  sole  control  over  the  public  schools  and  school  prop- 
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erty,  and  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  high  school,  examine  teachers,  and 
appoint  a  snperintendent. 

All  cities  organized  as  cities  of  the  second  class  and  all  cities  attaining  a  popn- 
lation  of  from  2,000  to  15,000  shall  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools.  At 
each  annoal  city  election  there  shall  be  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  2  mem- 
bers from  each  ward  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  each  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  powers  of  the  board  of  cities  of  the  second  class  are  in  general 
those  of  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Cities  of  aoO  to  2,000,  if  not  otherwise  governed,  shall  be  snbject  to  the  provisions 
laid  down  for  cities  of  3,000  to  15,000. 

3.  Teachebs. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  district  board  in  each  district  shall 
contract  with  and  hire  qualified  teachers,  and  shall  in  the  written  contract  specify 
the  wages  per  week  or  month  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  In  incorporated 
cities  of  250  and  over  no  person  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  as  teacher  who  can 
not  produce  a  certificate  from  the  examining  committee  or  the  State  board  setting 
forth  that  the  holder  is  competent  to  teach  in  a  specified  department  of  the  public 
schools  and  is  of  good  moral  character.  The  county  board  shall  publicly  examine 
all  persons  proposing  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  as  to  their 
competency  to  teach  the  branches  prescribed  by  law. 

There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent, 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college, 
the  president  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  3  others,  to  be  appointed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate,  selected  from  among  those  engaged  in  school  work  in 
the  schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  years.    The  board  is  author- 
ized to  issue  State  diplomas  to  such  professional  teachers  as  may  be  found  npon 
critical  examination  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship  and  culture  and  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  of  unexceptionable  moral  character,  eminent  professional 
experience  and  ability,  and  have  taught  for  two  years  in  the  State.    All  such 
diplomas  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  State  superintendent  and  are  valid  any- 
where.   The  actual  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  of  holding  such 
examinations  as  it  may  appoint  shall  be  paid  from  the  State  treasury;  but  the 
sum  total  shall  not  exceed  §300  per  annum.    Upon  the  application  of  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  Kansas,  the  State  board  shall  examine  its  course  of 
study,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  four-j^ears'  courses  of  study  in 
the  State  normal  school  the  marking  of  such  institution  on  academic  subjects 
completed  shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  as  the  standing  of  candidates  coming 
before  it  on  the  subjects  specified;  but  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  upon  the 
professional  subjects  of  the  normal  school  course,  to  wit:  Philosophy  of  edncar 
tion,  history  of  education,  school  laws,  methods  of  teaching,  school  nmnagement, 
and  upon  other  required  subjects;  and  to  those  successfully  filling  all  require- 
ments a  three-years'  certificate  shall  be  issued,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  or  that 
time,  the  holder  satisfies  the  board  that  he  has  taught  successfully  at  least  two 
years  and  has  kept  himself  well  informed  in  the  general  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession, a  life  certificate  ^all  be  granted.    The  State  certificates  of  other  StotM 
shall  be  recogrnized  if  testifying  to  a  grade  of  scholarship  equal  to  that  required 
by  the  State  board  of  Kansas.    All  life  certificates  are  void  if  the  holder  shaU 
not  engage  in  school  work  for  three  consecutive  years;  but  certificates  may  be 
renewed. 

In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  county  examiners  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  two  comi)etent  persons, 
holders  of  first-grade  or  State  certificates ,  or  of  diplomas  from  the  State  university, 
the  State  normal  school,  or  the  State  agricultural  college,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  on  the  nomination  of  the  county  superintenaent,  and 
shall  serve  for  one  year  and  receive  $8  per  diem  for  three  days  in  any  one  •l''^'^^'* 
The  board  shall,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  January,  October,  and  April,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  county  normal  institute,  only  at  such  places  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  chairman,  after  ten  days'  notice,  publicly  examine  all  persons  proposing  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  (cities  excepted)  as  to  their  competency 
to  teach  the  branches  prescribed  by  law,  and  such  board  of  examiners  shall  issne 
certificates  to  all  applicants  as  shall  pass  the  required  examination  and  satisfy  tne 
board  as  to  their  good  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach  and  govern  schools. 

The  State  board  shall  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for  each  examination,  to  w 
used  in  each  county,  which  shall  be  printed  and  forwarded  to  the  county  snperin- 
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Kodents  so  as  to  reach  them  at  least  two  davs  before  the  examination  in  each 
county,  but  shall  not  be  opened  except  by  the  f)oard  on  the  day  and  hour  of  exam- 
iaationa.  The  board  shall  issue  three  grades  of  certificates,  to  wit:  First  grade, 
good  for  three  years,  certifies  that  the  holder  is  proficient  in  and  fully  qualified  to 
teach  orthoCTaphy,  reading,  writing,  E^nglish  g^ranunar,  composition,  geography, 
iiithmetic.  United  States  history  and  Constitution,  bookkeeping,  physiology  and 
hrgiene,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  provided  the  person  is  18  years  of  age  and 
his  taught  successfully  twelve  school  months,  and  has  obtained  an  average  of  not 
less  than  90  per  cent  and  not  less  than  70  per  cent  iu  any  one  branch.  A  second- 
grade  certificate  may  be  issued  to  persons  of  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  who  have 
tanght  snccessfnlly  no  fewer  than  three  school  months  and  shall  have  satisfied  the 
loard  as  to  thei  r  ability  to  teach  all  the  branches  prescribed  for  first-g^rade  certificates 
eaept  bookkeeping  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  provided  they  make 
a  general  average  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  and  not  less  than  60  per  cent  in  any- 
one branch.  The  county  superintendent,  upon  request  made  in  writing  by  each 
district  board,  and  after  satisfying  himself  by  examination  of  the  ability  and 
I»oficiency  of  an  applicant,  may  ^ant  a  temporary  certificate  in  case  of  necessity, 
Talid  only  in  the  designated  district  and  nntu  the  next  regular  examination  by  the 
coroty  examiners;  but  no  such  certificate  shall  be  grranted  to  any  applicant  who 
has  fulled  in  examination  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  nor  shall  it  be 
granted  twice  to  the  same  person.  Though  no  certificate  shall  be  of  force  except 
in  the  county  where  issned,  nevertheless  the  county  superintendent  may  indorse 
the  nnexpir&i  certificates  of  first  grade  of  any  county  on  the  payment  of  the  usual 
fee  of  $1.  As  soon  as  any  person  has  attended  the  normal  school  for-  twenty-two 
weeks  and  has  been  examined  in  the  studies  required  by  the  board  and  has  passed, 
that  person  shall  receive  a  certificate,  to  be  approved  by  the  superintendent,  and 
when  the  full  conrse  has  been  completed  a  full  diploma  shall  be  given,  which  shall 
Krre  as  a  legal  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  board  of  education  shall  appoint  three 
wmpetent  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  city  sui)erint€ndent  in  second-class 
cities,  to  examine  all  persons  who  apply  to  them  for  teachers'  positions  except 
those  holding  State  diplomas  or  certificates.  Oraduates  of  the  county  high-school 
aormal  course  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  teacher's  second-grade  certificate. 

Preliminary  training. — The  value  of  the  diploma  of  the  State  normal  school  is 
given  above. 

Ifcrfinjw.— The  county  sni)erintendent8  shall  hold  annually  in  their  respective 
ttnmties,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  weeks,  a  normal  institute  for  the  in- 
•toiction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach;  but  in  sparsely  settled  portions 
of  the  State  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  holding  one  normal  institute.  The 
wtmty  superintendent  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  normal 
institutes,  and  shall  select  a  conductor  and  instructors  for  the  same.  But  no  per- 
»n  shall  be  paid  from  the  institute  f tmds  for  services  as  conductor  or  instructor 
of  said  instltntes  who  has  not  received  a  certificate  from  the  State  board  as  to  his 
•Pecial  qualifications.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institute  each  candidate  shall 
w  reqmred  to  pay  $1  and  $1  for  registration.  The  county  commissioners  may 
Kntropriate  money  to  further  the  support  of  the  institute,  but  not  to  exceed  §100. 
When  50  persons  shall  have  registered  as  members  of  any  normal  institute  and 
P^w  their  registration  fee,  the  State  superintendent  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the 
•Mitor,  who  shall  draw  on  the  State  treasurer  for  ?50  in  favor  of  the  institute. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendajux, — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — The  district  schools  shall  be  at  all  times  equally  free  and  accessible 
to  all  the  children  resident  therein  over  5  and  under  21  years,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lanonsasthe  district  boardin  each  mayi)re8cribe,  but  if  there  beagood  building  for 
n«  fewer  than  four  months.  In  each  city  of  the  second  class  there  shall  be  main- 
Jjaed  a  system  of  free  common  schools  which  shall  be  kept  open  not  fewer  than 
y'Ke  nor  more  than  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  shall  be  free  to  all  children  resid- 
'"g  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years;  but  the  board  may,  where  school 
•ccommodations  are  insufficient,  exclude  for  the  time  being  chil<u«n  between  5 
Wa  7  years.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  board  of  education  shall  organize  and 
"UHntain  separate  schools  from  three  to  nine  months  for  the  education  of  white 
j^of  colored  children,  except  in  the  high  school,  where  no  discrimination  shall 
w  made  on  account  of  color.  No  pupil  haying  a  contagious  disease  shall  be  allow^ 
■0  attend  aay  common  school. 
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Every  parent,  gnardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child  or  childrexi  f 
to  14  years  shall  m  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  or  privat* 
school  tanght  by  a  competent  instructor  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks,  sia 
weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excnsed 
from  such  attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  or  the  board  of  edaca-tion 
upon  its  being  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  parent  or  guardian  was  unable  to 
clothe  the  child  properly,  or  that  the  child's  mental  or  physical  condition  prevented 
attendance  or  application  to  study,  or  that  the  child  is  tanght  at  home  in  sncfa 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  sub^'ect  to  the  same  exazoina- 
tion  as  other  pupils  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  the  child  resides,  or  has  already? 
acquired  the  ordinary  branches  required  by  law,  or  that  there  is  no  school  tan^bt 
within  2  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  any  scbool 
director  or  president  of  the  board  of  education  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neg^lect 
of  the  foregoing  provisions,  and  any  director  neglecting  to  prosecute  for  neg^leot  to 
comply  with  such  provisions  after  a  written  notice  served  on  him  by  any  tax- 
payer shaU  be  fined  not  fewer  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50,  to  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  unless  the  prosecution  was  malicious,  when  the  costs  sliall  tio 
adjudged  against  the  complamant. 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  more  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $10  for  the  first  offense  nor  fewer  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20  for  tlio 
second  and  every  subsequent  offense. 

Character  of  instruction. — In  each  and  every  school  district  there  shall  be 
taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, and  such  other  branches  as  may  be  determined  by  the  mstrict  board,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught  shall  be  in  the  English  laneuafe. 
Each  county  having  a  population  of  6,000  inhabitants  or  over,  as  shown  by  the 
last  census,  may  establish  a  county  high  school  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
better  educational  facilities  for  pupils  more  advanced  than  those  attending  dis- 
trict schools,  and  for  x>ersons  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  vocation  of 
teaching,  provided  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county  assent.  The  principal 
shall,  vrith  the  approval  of  the  high-school  board  of  trustees,  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper  in  regard  to  the  studies,  conduct,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  City  boards  of  education  may  establi^ 
high  schools,  if  deemed  necessary,  and  exact  tuition  fees  for  instruction  given 
therein. 

Text-books. — School  districts  majr,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of 
school  officers,  indicate  by  a  majority  their  desire  for  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books, which  vote  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  county  superintendent  by  the  clerk 
of  the  district  within  ten  days.  If  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  a  county  vote  for 
uniformity  in  text-books,  the  county  superintendent  shall  call  for  one  delegate 
from  each  municipal  township  and  city  of  the  third  class  in  the  county,  to  be 
elected  by  the  school  board  of  each  township.  Any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class 
may  send  the  city  superintendent  and  one  person  elected  by  the  board.  The  dele- 
gates shall  form  the  county  text-book  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  and 
prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  each  branch  of  study  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  any  county  having 
adopted  uniformity  of  text-books  during  a  period  of  five  years.  A  county  text- 
book board  may  be  elected  every  five  years. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  recommend  the  most  approved 
text-books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Buildings. — The  district  meeting  shall  have  power  to  designate  a  site  for  a  school- 
house,  which,  when  not  included  within  the  limits  of  a  town  or  village,  shall  contain 
not  less  than  1  acre,  and  to  build,  hire,  or  purchase  a  schoolhouse  and  to  keep  it 
in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  the  necessary  fuel  and  appendages,  and  to 
authorize  the  sale  thereof.  In  cities  the  board  of  education  exercises  sole  control 
over  school  property. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  {permanent  and  special). — The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  or  to  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  scho^,  and  the  500,000  acres  of 
land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  public  lands  among  the  several  States,  approved  September  4, 1841,  and  all 
estates  of  persons  dying  without  will  or  heir,  and  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted 
by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  a  perx)etaal  school  fond,  which  shall  not  be  mmmished,  bat 
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file  interest  of  which,  with  all  the  rents  of  school  lands  and  such  other  means  as 
thelegislatttre  may  provide,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  State  superintendent,  secretarv  of  state,  and  attorney-general  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  State 
pennanent  school,  State  normal  sdiool,  and  State  nniversitv  funds.  The  board 
shall  invest  moneys  belonging  to  the  permanent  school  fund,  the  State  agricnitural 
con^^,  State  normal,  and  State  nniversity  fnnds  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Kan^  or  of  the  United  States,  school-district  bonds  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  bridge  bonds,  conrt-hoose  bonds,  or  in  county,  township,  or 
dty  refunding  bonds  of  the  State,  provided  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  locality 
jasning  bonds  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valnation. 

The  income  of  the  State  school  lands  shall  be  disbnrsed  annually  bv  order  of  the 
State  superintendent  to  the  several  county  treasurers  and  thence  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  equitable  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  5  to  21  years,  provided 
each  school  district  has  maintained  a  common  school  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year. 

All  moneys  paid  by  persons  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  the  clear  proceeds 
si  estrays,  and.  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be 
exclusively  applied  in  each  county  to  the  support  of  its  conuuon  schools.  Every 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  State  shall,  in  addition  to  other  charges, 
psy  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  annual  school  fund  the  sum  of  $.50. 

Taieation. — For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  advantages  of  a  free  education  to 
the  children  of  the  Stt^,  the  State  annual  School  fund  shall  consist  of  the  annu^ 
ia(S)me  derived  from  the  interest  and  rents  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  and  such 
ram  as  will  be  produced  by  the  annual  tax  and  assessment  of  1  mill  upon  the 
doUai. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  school  district  to  vote  a  tax  annnally,  not  exceeding 
i  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  district  for  school  purposes,  which  shall 
be  distributed  as  the  meetmg  shall  deem  proper  in  the  i)ayment  of  teachers'  wages, 
to  porchase  or  lease  a  site  and  to  provide  buildings  and  incidentals. 

The  board  of  (high-school )  trustees  shall  estimate  the  amount  needed  for  building 
pwpoees,  for  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  building  and  contingent  expenses, 
and  the  county  commissioners  shall  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  6  mills  on  the  dollar 
fat  the  purpose. 

Cities  of  the  first  class  (over  15,000  inhabitants)  shall  levy,  for  teachers'  wages, 
npairs,  incidental  expenses,  and  maintenance  of  schools,  not  more  than  8  mills  on 
the  dollar  where  the  assessed  value  is  greater  than  $3,000,000;  but  in  cities  of 
M.OOO  or  more,  or  having  lees  than  $3,000,000  of  assessed  value,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion may  levy  as  high  as  10  mills. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1.  Oeoaotzation  op  the  System. 

Tenitoridl  board  of  education. — Territorial  superintendent. — County  board  of 
aeaminers. — County  superintendent. — District  school  directors. — City  boards 
of  education. 

Territorial  board  of  education. — The  Territorial  superintendent,  the  principal  of 
the  Territorial  normal  school,  and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
roperintendent  of  city  schools,  and  one  county  superintendent  to  be  appointed  by 
tte  governor  shall  constitute  the  Territorial  board  of  education.  The  board  shall 
hold  office  for  two  years  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  Territorial  certificates  and 
diplomas  to  teachers  and  'certificates  to  conductors  and  instructors  of  normal 
•ustitutes,  shall  prepare  questions  for  county  and  city  examinations,  estimate  the 
jnionnt  required  to  pay  its  exi)en8es,  to  prepare  such  blanks  as  may  be  necessary 
wtany  the  provisions  of  this  article  into  effect,  and  shall  constitute  an  advisory 
«o»Ti  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Territory.  The 
ttembers  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  services,  but  shall  be 
Jllowed  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  tne  discharge  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
Mrs  of  the  board. 

Territorial  superintendent. — The  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  concurrence 
wthe  council,  a  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  $1,200  a  year, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  shall  be  Territorial  auditor. 
Be  shall  have  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Territory,  apportion  the 
Territorial  school  fund  and  the  annual  taxes  raised  by  the  Territory  for  the  sup- 
port of  publl:;  schools  among  the  several  counties,  construe  the  school  laws  under 
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the  advisement  of  the  attomey-geBeral,  prepare  and  distribote  the  necessary  blank 
books  and  forms,  to  visit  each  county  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  in  general 
to  acqnaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  school  affairs.  His  seat  shall  be  at  the 
capital,  where  he  shall  preserve  all  the  material  of  education  that  may  come  into 
his  hands  by  gift,  exchange,  or  porchase.  His  annual  report  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  their  attendance  by 
sex,  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of  private  schools,  the  condition  of  the  public- 
school  funds  and  the  school-land  account  for  each  county,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements during  the  year,  phms  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  and 
other  important  particulars. 

County  board  of  examiners. — In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  county 
examiners  comx>osed  of  the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  chairman,  ana 
two  competent  persons,  holders  of  first-g^ade  certificates  or  of  Territorial  cer- 
tificates or  of  diplomas  from  some  State  university.  State  normal  school,  or  State 
agricultural  college,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  the 
nomination  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  serve  at  wiU,  each  to  receive  $3  a 
day  for  not  more  than  three  days  in  each  quarter  of  the  year.  The  board  holds  a 
session  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  January,  October,  April,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  county  normal  institute,  during  which  it  shall  examine  applicants  for 
teachers'  positions  and  issue  certificates  to  those  qualified. 

County  superintendent. — A  county  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
every  two  years.    It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  each  school  in  the  county  at  least 
once  during  each  term  of  six  months,  correcting  errors  in  classification  and 
methods,  advising  the  teacher  in  private,  noting  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  schoolhonse  and  its  furniture  and  grounds,  and  advising  with  the  district  board 
in  regard  to  the  same;  to  see  that  the  record  is  properly  kejjt;  to  encourage  the  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  and  educators;  to  attend  the  normal  institute  and  to  connect 
himself  with  it;  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  each  district  of  his  county,  and  to 
inspect  it  and  connect  himself  with  its  sessions;  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  each 
school  district  of  his  county  at  least  once  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
school  questions  and  elevating  the  standard  of  education;  to  keep  his  oflBce  at  the 
county  seat  open  on  Saturday,  and  if  receiving  a  salary  of  $600  or  more  to  keep  it 
open  when  not  called  elsewhere  by  necessary  official  business;  to  keep  a  record  of 
his  official  acts;  of  the  address,  age,  and  qualifications  of  each  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  certificate;  of  each  teacher,  the  salary  paid,  the  grade,  and  time  of  open- 
ing and  closing  school;  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
He  shall  make  out  quarterly  a  statement  concerning  the  nature  of  his  official  visits; 
and  until  ho  shall  nave  done  so  he  shallnot  1)e  paid.    In  addition  he  shall  makeaa 
annual  report  concerning  the  number  of  school  districts  or  part:]  thereof  in  his 
county;  the  number  and  sex  of  children  6  to  21  yearsof  age;  the  number  attending 
school,  by  sex;  the  branches  taught  and  text-books  used,  and  the  teachers  (by  sex) 
employed;  the  number  of  graded,  academic,  collegiate,  and  other  schools,  public 
or  private,  and  thei;"  attendance;  the  amount  of  money  received  in  each  district 
from  taxation  or  otherwise;  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  and  school  sites, 
buUdings,  or  furniture.    He  shall  lay  out  the  school  districts  and  shall  change 
them  as  occasion  may  require.    He  shall  receive  in  counties  containing  1,000  to 
1,200  persons,  6  to  21,  $400  i)er  annum;  in  counties  having  a  school  population  of 
1,200  to  1.. 500  he  shall  receive  $500,  and  in  counties  of  more  than  1,500  he  shall 
receive  $500,  and  $20  for  each  additional  100  persons  of  school  age;  but  in  counties 
having  fewer  than  1,000  persons  of  school  age  the  county  BUX)erintendent  shall 
receive  $3  for  each  day  actually  and  necessarily  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  a  number  of  days  not  to  exceed  100  in  any  one  year.    No 
superintendent,  however,  shall  receive  more  than  $1,0C0  per  annum,  and  in  deter- 
mining their  salaries  the  population  of  school  age  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  shall  not  be  included.    Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  county  commissioners, 
and  in  case  a  superintendent  is  absent  or  temporarilv  incapable  of  performing  tiio 
duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  employ  a  deputy  wno  aball  have  the  qualifications  of  » 
principal. 

District  sdiool  directors. — E2ach  county  shall  be  divided  into  school  districts  by 
the  county  superintendent,  no  district  to  contain  fewer  than  8  children  of  school 
a^e  nor  more  than  9  square  milee.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a 
director,  clerk,  and  treastirer,  who  shall  constitute  the  district  board,  and  be  elected 
for  three  years,  one  to  retire  annually,  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  board  shall  purchase  or  lease  the  property  designated  by  the  votert 
as  appropriate  for  a  schoolhonse,  and  shall  care  for  it  and  its  appnrtenances,  and 
may  apooint  a  custodian  of  the  apparatus,  maps,  eta.  and  allow  its  use  by  80«e- 
ties.  The  board  shall  contract,  m  writing,  with  qualified  persons  to  teach  the 
schools;  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  expenditures  for  the  necessary 
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iraendages  for  the  Bchoolhoxises;  shall  visit  the  schools,  inspect  their  scholastic 
ua  material  condition,  and  confer  'with  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  same.  The 
bowd  shall  cause  the  school-district  clerk  to  certify  to  the  county  clerk  the  aggre- 
gate percentage  by  it  levied  on  the  real  and  personal  property  in  each  district,  as 
returned  on  tiie  assessment  roll. 

The  director  shall  preside  at  the  district  meeting,  sign  all  orders  drawn  by  the 
clerk,  and  represent  the  district  in  suits.  The  clerk  shall  record  the  proceedings, 
keep  the  records,  draw  orders,  make  a  written  rejxjrt  to  the  district  showing  tlie 
atunber  of  children,  by  sex  and  color,  6  to  21  years,  the  attendance,  the  branches 
stadied,  the  duration  of  school,  the  name  of  the  teacher,  the  length  of  service  and 
wages,  the  amount  of  money  received  from  each  source  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  expended,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  and  the  purpose  for  whicli  raised, 
the  nomber  of  taxpayers,  the  kind  of  teii^books  used,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  of  him  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  clerk  falsifving  the 
facts  shah  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
Me  year  nor  more  than  three  years.  Any  member  of  the  district  school  board  who 
!ba]l  violate  any  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  such,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  8100  nor  more 
than  8500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  fewer  than  six  months,  or  both. 

City  boards  of  education.— Each  city  of  the  first  class  shall  constitute  a  separate 
school  district,  which  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  ward,  who  shall  serve  two  years,  vacancies  being  filled  by  the 
board,  no  member  of  the  council  being  eligible.  The  board  shall  appoint  its  own 
(fficera,  except  its  treasurer,  who  shall  prepare  and  submit  in  writing  a  monthly 
report  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  district  and  shall,  when  required,  exhibit 
all  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  his  office.  The  superintendent  that  the  board 
niay  appoint  shall  not  oe  a  member  of  it.  His  duty  shall  bo  to  have  a  general  supor- 
rision  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  with  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  the 
board,  shall  form  the  examining  committee  of  the  board  of  education.  The  super- 
intendent holds  office  at  the  will  of  the  board.  The  board  shall  annually  make 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  schools  under  its  charge  and  provide  for  an  enu- 
ouration  of  children. 

2.  Teacbeks. 

^}>potnfm«Rf,  qualifi4xitions,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

AwoinimeTit,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  district  board  shall  hire  qualified 

twcaers.    The  board  of  county  examiners,  nxxm  ten  days'notice  to  those  interested, 

shall  publicly  examine  all  persons  proposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 

county  as  to  their  competency  to  teach  the  branches  prescribed  by  law,  and  such 

board  of  examiners  shall  issue  certificates  to  those *who  pass  the  required  exami- 

Mtion  and  satisfy  the  board  as  to  their  good  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach 

and  govern  schools  successfully.    The  certificates  shall  be  of  threo  grades  and 

*»U  continue  in  force,  respectively,  for  a  first-gnrade  certificate,  three  years;  for  a 

■jcood  grade,  two  years;  for  a  third  grade,  one  year.    Certificates  of  the  first  grade 

™*U  certify  that  the  person  to  whom  issued  is  proficient  in  and  fully  qualified  to 

"•ch  ortho^sphy,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  composition,  geography, 

Mithmetic,  United  States  history,  bookkeeinng,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil 

Soremment,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 

jnd  shall  not  be  issued  to  x>ersons  under  18  years  of  a^  or  to  such  as  have  not 

"ight  snccessfnlly  three  school  months,  nor  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  made  a 

general  average  of  at  least  90  per  cent  and  of  70  per  cent  in  any  branch.    Certifi- 

"^  °*  *^®  second  grade  may  be  issued  to  persons  not  less  than  16  years  of  age  and 

^hoshall  fully  satisfy  the  board  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  all  the  branches  j)re- 

?wibed  for  first-grade  certificates  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  provided 

***  a  person  who  receives  a  second-grade  certificate  shall  have  ma<lo  a  general 

»Terage  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  nor  less  than  60  per  cent  in  any  one  branch. 

^incates  of  the  third  grade  shall  certify  that  the  person  to  whom  issued  is  pro- 

™ent  in  and  fully  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  Eng- 

'™  grammar,  comi>o6ition,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  has  made  a  general  aver- 

J**  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  nor  less  than  50  per  cent  in  any  branch,  nor  shall  any 

rtson  be  granted  a  third  time  a  certificate  or  third  grade.    No  certificate  shall 

^^e  force  except  in  the  county  in  which  issued;  provided  that  the  county  super- 

""endent  may  indorse  unexpired  first-grade  certificates  issued  in  other  counties 

^Jl^yment  of  the  fee  of  %l,  limited  to  their  original  term  of  validity.    All 

*'^flcate«  are  revocable  for  cause  by  the  board  of  examiners.    But  the  county 

xiperiittendent  on  request  made  to  him  in  writing  by  any  district  board,  and  after 
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satisfying  himself  by  examination  of  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  an  applicant 
may  grant  a  temporary  certificate  in  case  of  necessity,  valid  only  in  a  designated 
district,  and  then  only  until  the  next  regular  examination  by  the  comity  board  at 
examiners,  provided  that  the  person  has  not  failed  to  pass  a  board  examination. 
Such  a  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  twice  to  the  same  person.  CJounty  boards 
and  superintendents  who  violate  the  provisions  regarding  the  granting  of  oertifi- 
cates  commit  a  misdemeanor,  with  penalty  of  $100  to  $500. 

Meetings. — County  superintendents  of  public  instruction  shall  hold  annually  in 
their  respective  counties,  for  a  term  of  not  lees  than  two  weeks,  a  normal  in- 
stitute for  ttte  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach,  provided 
that  two  or  more  counties  may  be  united  in  holding  one  normal  institute.  The 
county  superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  Territorial  superintendent,  shall 
determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  normal  institute,  and  shall  select  a 
conductor  and  instructors  authorized  by  the  Territorial  board  of  examiners  as 
qualified.  Each  candidate  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1  for  registration 
and  $1  for  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  the  normtu-institute  fund,  and  shall  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 

S.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-iooks. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — (Colored  children  shall  be  taught  in  separate  schools  if  the  voters 
in  each  county  shall  so  determine.  In  all  distiicts  in  which  there  is  a  good  school 
building  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  not  fewer  than  three  months,  between 
the  Ist  day  of  October  and  the  1st  dajr  of  June,  and  whenever  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient money  belonging  to  any  school  district  to  support  a  public  school  for  three 
months  or  for  the  i)eriod  determined  upon  by  the  district,  a  tuition  fee  may  be 
assessed  upon  each  scholar,  according  to  attendance;  provided  that  no  tuition 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  pupils  of  any  district  unless  the  entire  amount  of  2  per 
cent  for  teachers'  wages  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

Character  of  instruction. — In  each  school  district  shall  be  taught  orthography, 
reading,  writmg,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  such  other 
branches  as  maybe  determined  by  the  district;  board;  provided  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

Text-books. — School  districts  may  at  their  annual  election  of  school  ofSoers  indi- 
cate by  a  majority  of  aU  the  votes  cast  at  such  meeting  their  desire  for  county 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and  when  a  majority  of  all  the  districts  shall  vote  for 
uniformity  the  county  superintendent  shall  notify  the  districts  of  such  vote  and 
at  the  same  time  call  for  one  delegate  from  each  municipal  township  or  incorpo- 
rated city  in  the  county,  and  tSiese,  when  elected,  shall  constitute  the  county  text- 
book board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  and  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be 
used  in  each  branch  of  study  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  No  text- 
book shall  be  prescribed  unless  its  publishers  shall  have  first  filed  with  the  county 
superintendent  a  guaranty  of  its  price,  quality,  and  permanence  of  supply  for 
five  years,  together  with  a  good  and  sufficient  bond.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  such  county  text-book  board  and  shall  furnish  eadi 
school  district  with  a  list  of  the  text-books  selected. 

A  county  text-book  board  may  be  elected  once  in  every  five  years  in  each  county, 
having  the  powers  and  duties  as  above  set  forth,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in 
any  series  of  text-books  for  five  years  after  its  adoption. 

Buildings. — The  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting  have  power  to 
select  a  site  for  the  schoolhouse  which  shall  not  be  more  than  one-half  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  district  nor,  when  not  included  in  the  limits  of  a  town  or  village, 
contain  less  than  1  acre,  to  build,  hire,  or  purchase  a  schoolhouse,  to  keep  it  in 
repair  and  furnish  it,  or,  when  of  no  further  use,  to  sell  it.  School  districts  having 
Bchoolhouses  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  tiian  $500  can  only  change  to  another 
site  by  a  vote  of  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district.  For  the 
purpose  of  erecting  or  purchasing  one  or  more  school  buildings  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  district  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  district  ^^°^ 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  i>er  cent  of  its  taxable  property.  In  cities  of  the  first 
class  the  board  of  education  has  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  ot 
erection  of  school  buildings.  ^ 

Every  person  who  shall  willfully  injure  or  deface  or  destroy  any  building  n*^ 
as  a  schoolhouse  or  for  other  educational  purixjses,  or  its  appurtenances,  shall  w 
fined  not  fewer  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provioea 
by  the  statute  regulating  crimes. 
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4.  Finances. 

The  inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting  shall  have  power  to  vote 
*  tai  annnally  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  district 
as  the  meeting  shall  deem  snfficient  for  the  various  school  purposes,  and  distribute 
the  amount  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  proper  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages 
and  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site. 

(No  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the  fund  to  be  distributed  as  Territorial  and 
conutf  fmid.) 

MONTANA. 

1.  Organization  op  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  aujperintendent  of  public  instruction. — County 
tuperintendent  of  schoolg. — District  board  of  trustees — Truant  officer. 

State  board  of  education. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  11 
members,  inclnoing  the  governor,  State  superintendent,  and  attorney-general, 
fte  others  being  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for 
tenas  of  four  years,  2  to  retire  annually.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  State  institutions,  shall  recommend  to  the  legislature 
annifoTm  svstem  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  below  the  high 
ichool,  shall  grant  State  diplomas  valid  for  six  years  and  life  diplomas,  shall  make 
an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings,  shall  appoint  experienced  teachers  to  act  as 
iMtrnctors  in  county  institutes.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation, but  ehall  be  allowed  their  actual  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

Stale  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  State  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  nave 
attained  the  age  of  80  years  at  the  time  of  his  election,  shall  have  been  a  resident 
for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election,  and  shall  hold  a  State  certifi- 
cate of  the  highest  grade  issued  in  some  State  or  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable 
nnivergity,  college,  or  normal  school.  He  shall  be  elected  for  four  years  and  have 
his  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of 
$10,000  with  not  fewer  than  two  securities.  He  shall  preserve  the  matters  accumu- 
lated by  virtue  of  his  oflSce  and  turn  them  over  to  his  successor.  He  shall  have 
tte  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prepare,  print,  and 
distribute  the  necessary  blank  books  and  forms,  shall  prepare  and  furnish  county 
anperintendents  lists  or  publications  approved  by  him  as  suitable  for  school  libra- 
ries and  prescribe  rules  for  the  same,  shall  prepare  all  questions  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  county  certificates  and  prescribe  the  mles 
JOT  conducting  such  examinations,  shall  prepare  and  prescribe  a  course  of  study 
lor  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prescribe  rules  for  holding  teachers' 
institutes,  shall  counsel  with  the  county  superintendents  and  when  requested 
shall  give  opinions  concerning  the  school  laws  and  decide  all  appeals  from  them, 
ehall  once  in  four  years  at  most  print  the  school  laws  with  annotations,  shall 
attend  and  assist  at  county  institutes ,  and  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  legis- 
latore  through  the  governor,  which  shall  contain  the  number  of  districts,  schools, 
tMchers,  pupils,  the  attendance,  and  the  studies;  the  financial  particulars,  value 
M  Khoolhonses,  cost  of  tuition,  and  wages  of  teachers;  the  educational  and  finan- 
ei«l  condition  of  the  State  institutions  connected  with  the  public-school  system, 
Md.  as  tar  as  asceiiainable,  of  private  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the  State; 
"Daily,  general  matters,  information,  and  recommendations,  etc. 

Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  printed. 
He  shall  apportion  the  State  school  fund  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each. 

He  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500,  and  shall  himself  receive 
12,500  and  not  more  than  $500  for  traveling  expenses. 

County  superintendent  of  schools. — A  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
sleeted  in  each  organized  county  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  give  bond  in  am 
•iMnnt  fixed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

No  one  is  eligible  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  the  highest  county  grade,  has 
fwided  one  year  in  the  State  next  preceding  his  election  and  one  year  in  the 
Wunty,  and  has  had  twelve  months'  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  the  State 
public  schools.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
WiBty  and  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  oiT the  State  superintendent.  He  sh^ 
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visit  every  school,  advising  the  teacher  and  noting  in  writing  his  judgment  of 
her  efficiency,  shall  decide  all  questions  arising  under  the  school  law,  shall  appor- 
tion school  moneys  to  the  school  districts,  shall  preside  over  teachers'  institutes, 
and  shall  select  suitable  persons  as  instructors  from  the  list  commissioned  by  the 
State  board.  He  shall  have  power  to  issue  temporary  certificates,  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent  containing  such  matters  as  that  ofBcer 
may  require,  under  penalty  or  the  loss  of  a  month's  salary.  He  shall  see  that  the 
disti-ict  boundaries  are  plainlv  marked,  shall  provide  himself  with  an  office  at 
public  expense,  and  shall  be  allowed  postage  and  stationery.  He  shall  not  engage 
m  teaching  during  his  term  of  office. 

Diatrictooard  of  trustees. — The  term  "school  district"  is  declared  to  mean  the 
territory  xmder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  board  designated  as  "  board  of  trus- 
tees. "  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  new  district,  a  petition  in  writing  shall  bo 
made  to  thecounty  superintendent,  signed  by  the  parenteorgnardiansofatleast  10 
census  children  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  district,  bnt 
the  boundaries  of  any  district  shall  not  be  changed,  excet)t  in  forming  new  dis- 
tricts, unless  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  resident  therein  present  s  petition  to 
the  county  superintendent. 

An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  3  school  trustees  or  tmstee  shall  be  held, 
except  in  incorporated  cities  in  districts  containing  a  population  of  500.  The 
trustees  hold  for  three  years.  In  districts,  cities,  or  towns  having  a  population  of 
from  500  to  1,000,  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  5;  in  cities  or  towns  of  1,000  and 
over  the  number  shall  be  7. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  at  least  4  times  annually.  The  board  diaU 
employ  teachers  and  other  employees,  fix  and  pay  their  wages,  fix  the  charge  for 
the  tuition  of  nonresident  students,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  clerk  for  time 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  district,  enforce  the  rules  of  the  State  superintendent, 
provide  school  furniture  and  other  essentials  of  the  schoolhouse,  rent,  repair,  and 
insure,  build,  or  remove  them;  hold  in  trust  for  the  district  all  property,  expel  or 
susijend  pupils,  provide  books  for  indigent  children,  makean  annual  report  to  the 
county  superintendent,  report  directly  to  State  superintendent  when  required, 
determine  what  branches,  if  any,  shall  be  added  to  those  required  by  law,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent;  visit  every  school  in  their  distaict 
at  least  once  in  each  term.  The  board  has  custody  of  all  school  property,  and  shall 
provide  each  schoolhouse  with  an  American  flag  4  by  6  feet  at  least,  of  durable 
material,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  flying  it.  The  board  may  issue  bonds 
and  sell  them  to  meet  maturing  bonds. 

The  district  clerk  shall  make  annually  a  census  of  the  persons  6  to  21  years  of 
age,  by  sex,  together  with  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  He  shall  take 
separately  a  census  of  children  under  6,  by  sex.  He  shall  be  paid  10  cents  foreach 
child's  name  obtained,  and  he  shall  receive  such  other  compensation  for  other  serv- 
ices as  may  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  If,  through  the  failure  of  the 
clerk  to  take  the  census,  the  district  lose  ite  share  of  Uie  annual  apportionment  of 
school  money,  he  shall  be  individually  liable  for  the  amount. 

In  districts  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  upward,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
such  district  may  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  a  State  certificate  of  tne  highest 
grade  issued  in  some  State  or  oe  the  graduate  of  some  reputable  university,  col- 
lege, or  normal  school,  and  shall  have  taught  at  least  five  years.  He  shall  per- 
form the  duties  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  he  sh^  not  engage  in  any  work  that 
will  conflict  with  his  duties  as  superintendent. 

Truant  officer. — See  under  Schools,  Attendance. 

2.  Teachbes. 
Appointment,  gnalificatiotis,  and  ditties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualification.'!,  and  duties. — No  person  shall  be  counted  a  quali- 
fied teacher  who  nas  not  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent,  ot 
State  certificate  or  life  diploma  from  the  State  board  of  education,  or  a  special 
certificate  to  teach  either  music,  drawing,  modem  languages,  or  penmanship  only. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  issue  State  diplomas  to  such  persons  as  have 
a  good  moral  character  and  who  have  held  for  one  year  and  still  hold  in  full  forc# 
and  effect  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  literature 
and  inentol  philosophy,  and  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  bewj 
successfully  engaged  m  teaching  for  at  least  five  years.  The  term  "five  years 
shall  bo  construed  to  mean  for  five  years  of  not  less  than  seven  months  each;  that  w, 
the  applicant  must  have  taught  a  part  of  each  year  for  five  years— not  necessarily 
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consecttdv*  years — and  in  all  thirty-five  montha,  of  which  at  least  twentr-ono 
months  must  have  been  in  the  public  schook  of  Montana,  provided  that  the  State 
board  o£  edncation  shall  bave  power  to  add  such  other  stucUes  to  those  ennmerated 
ia  this  paragraph  as  the^  may  deem  necessary. 

Life  diplomas  may  be  issaed  npon  all  and  the  same  conditions  as  State  diplomas, 
except  that  the  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  ruuiments 
of  botany,  geology,  political  economy,  zoology,  and  general  history,  and  nmst 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  for 
at  least  ten  years.  "Ten  years"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  ten  years  of  not 
less  than  seven  months  each;  that  is,  the  applicant  must  have  taught  some  part 
of  each  year  for  ten  years — not  necessarily  consecutive  years — and  in  all  seventy 
months,  of  which  at  least  twenty-one  months  must  have  been  in  the  public  schools 
of  Montana. 

A  State  or  life  diploma  may  be  granted  to  any  graduate  of  the  State  normal 
school  of  Montana  or  of  the  State  University  of  Montana  when  the  said  graduate 
furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  taught,  after  graduation,  u 
public  school  in  this  State  for  sixteen  school  months.  State  or  life  diplomas  may  be 
granted  to  graduates  of  other  educational  institutions,  within  or  without  the  Stete, 
npon  conditions  established  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  public  examinations  of  all  persons  over  13 
years  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  of  common  schools  at  the 
county  seat  on  the  third  Fridays  inFebniary,  April,  August,  and  November  of  each 
year  by  a  series  of  written  or  printed  qtiestions,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  State  superintendent  If  from  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  required 
by  the  rules  and  from  other  evidences  disclosed  by  the  examination,  including 
particularly  the  superintendent's  knowledge  and  information  of  the  candidate's 
successful  experience,  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  a  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, to  possess  a  Imowledge  and  understanding,  together  with  an  aptness  to  teach 
and  govern,  which  shall  enable  such  applicant  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  the  cotmty  superintendent  shall  grant  such  applicant  a  certificate  of 
qualification. 

Certificates  shall  be  of  three  regular  grades,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  good  for 
three  years,  the  second  for  two  years,  and  the  third  grade  (only  issued  once  to 
the  same  person)  for  a  term  of  one  year,  according  to  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers  and  other  qtialifications  appearing  from  the  examination.  No  certificate 
shall  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  shall  be  fotmd  proficient  in  and  qualified  to 
teach  reading,  penmanship,  orthography,  written  arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  grammar,  physioIoCT'  and  hygiene.  United  States  history,  and 
meory  and  practice  of  teaching.*  In  addition  to  the  above,  applicants  for  a  second- 
grade  certificate  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  civics  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Montana,  physical  geography,  and  elementary  algebra.  The  exam- 
ination for  a  first-grade  certificate  shall  include  all  of  the  forementioned  branches 
and  also  Ajnerican  literature,  natural  philosophy,  and  plane  geometry,  and  the 

r'icant  must  have  taught  twelve  months  acceptably.  In  addition  to  the  3  reg- 
certificates  the  county  superintendent  may  issue  a  temporary  certificate  to 
teach  imtU  the  next  regular  examination  to  any  person  applying  at  any  other 
time  than  that  during  which  the  regular  examination  is  held  under  regmations 
fixed  by  the  State  superintendent,  but  such  certificate  may  bo  issued  but  once  to 
the  same  person.  Any  person  thinking  himself  unjustly  treated  may  have  his 
papers  reexamined  by  the  State  superintendent  on  paying  a  fee  of  $2. 

'To  validate  the  first-grade  certificate  for  any  county  in  the  State  other  than  that 
for  which  it  has  been  granted  it  must  be  regfistered  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  in  which  the  possessor  -svishes  to  teach.  Every  applicant  shall  pay  §1  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers'  institute  in  the  county.  The  questions  forwarded  by  the 
State  superintendent  shall  not  be  opened  until  the  day  of  examination. 

Every  teacher  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  a  copy 
of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  district  clerk.  The  teacher  shall  also  make  such 
other  reports  as  may  be  lawfully  required,  and  no  warrant  shall  bo  drawn  for  a 
teacher's  salary  until  all  reports  have  been  furnished,  but  in  districts  having  sui^er- 
intendents  the  reports  shall  be  made  to  him.  The  teacher  shall  also  keep  a  register 
in  a  proper  manner  or  forfeit  her  last  month's  salary,  as  also  enforce  the  course 
of  study  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but  any  teacher  who  shall  maltreat 
or  abuse  any  pupil  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  §100. 

Preliminary  training. — The  object  of  the  State  normal  school  shall  be  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  the  control  of 
which  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  board,  which  shall  elect  all  teachers  and  employees. 

Meetings. — The  county  superintendent  in  every  county  in  which  there  are  five 
or  more  school  districts  must  hold  one  teachesr'  institute  in  each  year,  and  every 
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teacher  employed  in  the  cotmty  must  attend  the  institute  on  penalty  of  losing  pay 
if  teaching,  or  if  not  teaching  of  having  certificate  revoked.  As  to  other  cotintieB 
the  cotinty  superintendent  shall  confer  with  the  State  superintendent.  The  session 
of  the  institute  shall  last  five  to  ten  days.  Funds  for  the  institute  shall  be  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  All  moneys  received  from  the  issuance  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates by  the  county  superintendents,  the  appropriations  from  counties  of  the 
first  class  of  $100,  of  the  second  class  of  $75,  of  the  third  class  of  $50.  The  State 
board  shall  appoint  experienced  teachers  to  act  as  instructors  in  county  institntee. 

3.  Schools. 
Attendarux. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Every  common  school  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  shall  be 
oi>en  to  the  admission  of  all  children  6  to  21  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year 
for  six  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  noon  recess,  but  any  board  may  reduce  the  time, 
provided  it  be  not  less  than  four  hours  for  the  primary  schools,  and  any  teacher 
mav  dismiss  pupils  under  8  after  four  hours  of  instruction. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Montana  having  control 
of  any  cbUd  or  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  shall  be  required  to 
send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school,  or  private  school  taught  by  a  com- 
petent instructor,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  weeks  of 
which  time  shall  be  consecutive:  Provided,  That  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
nerson  having  control  of  such  child  or  children  shall  be  excused  from  such  duty 
by  the  school  board  of  the  district  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, subject  to  appeal  as  provided  by  law,  that  one  of  the  following  reasons  exists 
therefor,  to  wit: 

First.  That  such  child  is  taught  at  home  by  a  competent  instructor  in  such 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Second.  That  such  child  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  public  schools. 

Third.  That  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  is  not  able,  by  reason  of 
poverty,  to  properly  clothe  such  child. 

Fourth.  That  such  child  is  in  such  a  physical  or  mental  condition  (as  declared 
by  a  competent  physician,  if  required  by  the  board)  to  render  such  attendance 
inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  no  school  taught  the  requisite  length  of  time  within  2i 
miles  of  the  residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest^ traveled  road:  Provided,  That 
no  child  shall  be  refused  admission  to  any  public  school  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Any  parent,  g^uardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  these  provisions 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  each  offense.  Said  action  shall  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana,  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
all  fines  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk  of  each  school  district,  not  later  than 
twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of  each  school  term,  to  furnish  the  board 
of  trustees  with  a  list  of  names  of  all  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  in 
attendance  at  school;  and  any  district  clerk  failing  to  furnish  such  lists  within 
tie  time  specified  herein  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  each  offense;  and  such  fine,  when  col- 
lected, shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  district  to  inquire  into  all  oases 
of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  this  title  and  ascertain  from  the  person  neg- 
lecting the  reason,  if  any,  therefor,  and  they  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  secure  the 
prosecution  of  any  offense  occurring  under  this  title;  and  any  trustee  neglecting 
to  secure  such  prosecution  for  such  offense  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the 
liste  mentioned  above,  unless  the  person  so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  reason  hereinbefore  stated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  in  the  sum  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $30; 
and  such  fine,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

In  every  school  district  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  the  board  or 
trustees  may  appoint  one  person,  who  shall  be  designated  as  "truant  office''' 
whose  duty  it  ^all  be,  acting  discreetly,  to  apprehend  on  view  all  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  who  are  residente  or  the  said  district  who  habitually 
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freqoent  or  loiter  sbont  pablio  places  and  have  no  lawful  occapation,  and  place 
sncta  children  when  so  apprehended  in  the  pablic  school.  And  such  officer  shall 
report  all  cases  of  truancy  to  his  respective  hoard  of  trastees  inunediately .  Ux>on 
the  receipt  of  snch  information  from  snch  "trnant  officer"  any  mem  tier  of  the 
board  of  school  trastees  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  prosecute  the  person  so  offend- 
ing as  prescribed.  Snch  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  shall  be 
fi:^  by  the  board  appointing  him,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

If,  apon  the  trial  of  any  offense  as  charged,it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  court  or  j  udge  trving  the  same  that  such  prosecution  was  malicious, 
then  the  costs  in  snch  case  shall  be  adjndged  against  the  complainant  or  person 
inatitating  such  proceedings  and  collected  as  fines  in  other  cases. 

Character  of  instruction. — All  common  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  instruction  shall  be  ^ven  in  the  following  branches.-  Reading,  penman- 
ship, orthography,  written  arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  physiology,  and  hygiene — with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
gtimolants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system — history  of  the  United  States,  civics 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Montana.  Attention  must  be  g^ven  during  the  entire 
coarse  to  the  cultivation  of  manners,  to  the  laws  of  health,  physical  exercise,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  temperature  of  tlie  school  room.  Whenever  the  interests  of 
the  district  reqnire  it  the  board  of  trustees  may  establish  a  high  school,  employ 
a  principal  and  other  teachers,  and  grade  the  school;  and  the  board  may  also 
determine  what  branches,  in  addition  to  those  required  by  law,  shall  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Text-books. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  recommend  to  the  legislature  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  below 
the  high  schools. 

BuUdings.—ThB  board  of  trustees  shall  have  custody  of  aU  the  district  school 
property.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  any 
achoolhonse,  furniture,  fence,  or  outbuilmng,  or  any  book  belonging  to  other 
pnpfls  or  to  the  district  library  shall  be  liable  to  suajjension  and  punishment, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian  for  damage  done.  Any  person  willfully  disturbing 
any  public  school  or  public-school  meeting  shall  be  fined  from  $10  to  $100.  The 
national  flag  must  be  displayed  on  or  near  each  schoolhouse. 

4.  Finances. 

The  principal  of  the  State  school  fund  shall  remain  irreducible  and  permanent. 
The  said  fund  shall  be  derived  from  the  following  sources,  to  wit:  Appropriations 
and  donations  by  the  State  to  this  fund;  donations  and  bequests  by  individuals  to 
the  State  or  common  schools;  the  proceeds  of  land  and  other  property  which  revert 
to  the  State  by  escheat  and  forfeiture;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the 
State  when  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  not  specified  or  is  uncertain;  funds  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury  of  the  Stete  for  the  disbursement  of  which  provision  has  not 
been  made  by  law;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber,  stone,  materials,  or  other 
property  from  school  lands  other  than  those  granted  for  specific  purposes,  and  all 
moneya*  other  than  rental  recovered  from  persons  trespassing  on  said  lands;  5  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  lying  within  the  State  which  shall 
be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  as  approved  by  section  15  of  the  enabling  act;  the  principal  of  all  funds 
trising  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  other  propjrty  which  liave  been  and  may  here- 
after be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  board  of 
trastees,  at  any  time  when  in  their  judgment  it  is  advisable,  may  submit  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  district  the  question  whether  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  10  mills 
on  each  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  district,  shall  be  raised  to  purchase 
lots  and  to  furnish  additional  school  facilities  for  said  district,  or  to  maintain  any 
Khool  or  schools  in  snch  district,  or  for  building  one  or  more  schoolhouses,  or 
for  removing  or  building  additions  to  one  already  built,  for  the  purchase  of  globes, 
maps,  charts,  books  of  reference,  and  other  appliances  or  apparatus  for  teaching, 
or  for  any  or  all  of  these  purposes.  Such  election  shall  be  called  by  po.iting  notices 
in  three  public  places  in  the  district  for  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  election, 
ud  conducted  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  the  provisions  herein  made 
for  holding  annual  school  elections.  The  notice  shall  contain  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  election,  the  amount  of  money  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  to  bo  used. 

All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  virtue  of  the  several  acts  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  situated. 
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The  State  superintendent  shall  annnally  apportion  the  State  school  fnnd  amone 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners  to  notiiV 
the  State  auditor  of  the  amount.  The  county  superintendent  shall  apportion  aU. 
school  moneys  to  the  district  quarterly. 

No  school  (listrict  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  apportionment  of  school  money 
which  shall  not  have  maintained  a  free  school  for  at  least  three  months  daring;  the 
next  preceding  school  year,  and  every  school  district  using  text-books  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  State  legislature  (except  for  supplementary  purposes)  shall 
forfeit  25  per  cent  of  their  school  fund  for  that  year,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent shall  deduct  that  amount  from  the  apportionment  to  be  made  to  any  district. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  may,  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  submit  to  the  electors  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  greater  than  0  per  cent  per  annum,  but  in  no  case  diall  the  whole 
issue  of  bonds  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  within  the  district,  bat 
not  to  exceed  in  gross  $250,000. 

WYOMING. 

1.  OEaj\jnzATioN  OP  the  System. 

State  superintendent  of  ptiblic  instruction. — County  superintendent  of  schools. — 
District  board  of  directors. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  qnadrenially 
a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
25,  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  the  qualifications  of  State  electors, 
t  The  duties  of  superintendent  shall  be  as  follows:  He  shall  file  all  papers,  reports, 
and  public  documents  transmitted  to  him  by  the  school  officers  or  the  several 
counties  each  year  separately,  and  hold  the  same  in  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  governor,  or  to  any  committees  of  either  house  of  the  legislative  assembly; 
and  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  matter  pertaining  to  the  business  of  his  office. 
He  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall 
see  that  the  school  system  is,  as  early  as  practicable,  put  in  uniform  operation. 
He  shall  prepare  and  have  printed  suitable  forms  for  all  reports  required  by  this 
law,  and  shall  transmit  the  same,  with  such  instructions  in  reference  to  the  course 
of  studies  as  he  may  judge  advisable,  to  the  several  officers  intrusted  with  their 
management  and  care.  He  shalt  make  all  further  rules  and  regulations  that  may 
*be  necessary  to  carry  the  law  into  full  effect  according  to  its  spirit  and  intent, 
•which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  contained  herein.  He  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  legislative  assembly  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session 
thereof,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  such  other  matters 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  office  as  he  may  think  proper  to  communicate.  He 
may  grant  teachers'  certificates  and  regulate  the  grade  of  county  certificates. 
One  copy  of  all  books,  maps,  or  specimens  of  apparatus,  etc.,  when  received  by  the 
State  superintendent  shall  bo  placed  in  the  public  library  of  the  State. 

Couniij  superintendent  of  schools. — The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  are  to  annually  transmit  to  the  State  superintendent  a  report  containing 
an  abstract  of  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  district  clerks, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  his  office  and  such  suggestions 
as  he  may  think  proper  relative  to  the  schools  of  his  county.  He  shall  distribute 
to  the  districts  within  his  county  such  blank  forms,  circulars,  and  other  commu- 
nications as  may  be  transmitted  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  He  shall  annually  apportion  the  county  school  tax  and  all 
money  in  the  county  treasury  belonging  to  the  county  school  fund  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Each  school  district  in  his  county  shall  be  apportioned  the  sum  of 
$130  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  such  district,  and  all  moneys  remaining  after 
such  apportionment  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district  pro  rata,  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  .schools  of  said  district  reported  to  nun 
by  the  several  district  clerks;  but  no  district  shall  be  entitled  to  the  amount  of 
$150  for  the  payment  of  teachers  l)esides  the  pro  rata  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  section  when  there  are  less  than  8  scholars  of  school  age  in  said  district;  and 
he  shall  record  a  statement  thereof  in  his  office,  and  he  shall  also  notify  the  county 
treasurer  of  such  apportionment.  Ho  may  also  make  a  supplementary  apportion- 
ment of  the  money  in  the  county  school  fund  at  any  time  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  prior  to  the  1st  of  the  following  June,  and  such  supplementary 
apportionment  shall  be  pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of  pupib  in  attendance 
in  any  and  all  schools  in  each  district  as  reported  to  him  by  the  several  district 
clerks  in  their  last  annual  reports.    He  shall  divide  the  settled  parts  of  the  county 
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into  school  districts,  and  may  alter  and  change  the  bonndarios  of  districts  thus 
formed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid 
districts  may  require,  and  shall  proceed  to  make  such  change  at  any  time  when 
petitioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  district.  He  shall  examine 
every  person  offering  himself  or  herself  as  teacher  of  public  schools,  and  shall 
grant  certificates.  He  shall  havo  the  general  8nx>erintenaence  of  the  schools  in  his 
county,  and  shall  visit  each  school  at  least  once  each  term,  and  shall  have  power 
to  dismiss  all  teachers  he  may  find  to  be  incompetent.  Should  the  county  super- 
intendent fail  to  report,  he  shall  forfeit  $100  and  shall  be  sued  on  his  bond  for  the 
collection  of  the  same  with  damages. 

Disdriet  board  of  direetorg. — The  county  snx>erintendent  shall  divide  the  settled 
parts  of  the  county  into  school  districts,  but  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  appeal 
to  the  State  superintendent  if  dissatisfied.  The  electors  of  the  district  shall  elect 
by  ballot  three  trustees,  who  shall  form  a  board  of  directors,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  choeen  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years.  One  trustee  shall  be  chosen  as 
directos*,  another  treasurer,  and  the  third  clerk  of  the  district.  But  in  all  districts 
containing  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  there  shall  be  a  board  of  six  directors, 
two  of  whom  shall  retire  annually  after  serving  three  years. 

The  district  meeting  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  number  of  schools  which 
shall  be  established  in  the  district,  and  the  length  of  time  each  shall  bo  taught; 
to  fix  the  site  of  each  achoolhouse,  taking  into  consideration  in  doing  so  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  people  of  each  portion  of  the  district;  to  vote  such  sum  of 
money  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  sufficient  for  any  of  the  following  purposes— to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  to  purchase  or  lea.se 
a  suitable  site  for  a  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses;  to  build,  rent,  or  purchase  a 
8cho611u>nj9e  or  schoolhonses;  and  keep  in  repair  and  fnmiah  the  same  with  the 
necessary  fuel  and  appendages;  for  procuring  libraries  for  the  schools,  books  and 
stationer^  for  the  use  of  the  board  and  district  meetings;  for  purchasing  books 
fw  indigent  scholars  and  to  defray  all  other  contingent  e-xpenses  of  the  district: 
Provided,  That  the  sum  of  money  so  voted  shall  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  all  taxable  property  in  each  school  district:  Provided  further.  That  the  tax  to 
be  levied  and  collected  as  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  5  mills  on 
the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  any  one  year  in  all 
school  districts  having  a  total  valuation  of  property  exceeding  §3,000,000  or  a  valua- 
tion thereof  of  less  than  $200,000;  to  direct  the  sale  or  other  di-sposition  to  be  made 
of  any  schoolhouse  or  the  site  thereof,  and  of  such  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
as  may  belong  to  the  district,  and  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeds 
arising  therefrom  shall  be  applied;  to  vote  a  sum  not  exceeding  §100  in  any  one 
year  to  jwocnre  a  district  library,  consisting  of  such  books  as  they  may  direct  any 
person  to  procore;  to  delegate  any  and  aU  powers  specified  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
divisions to  the  district  board;  to  transact  generally  such  business  as  may  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education. 

The  district  board  of  directors  shall  make  all  conti-acts,  purchases,  payments,  and 
sales  necessary  to  carry  out  every  vote  of  the  district  for  procuring  any  site  for  a 
schoolhouse,  renting,  reiwiring,  or  furnishing  the  same  and  disposing  thereof,  or 
for  keeping  a  school  therein  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
to  them  by  the  district  meeting.  Vacancies  occurring  three  months  before  an 
election  mnst  be  filled  by  a  8i)ecial  election,  otherwise  by  the  board.  The  director 
shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  countersign  all  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  and  shall  appear  for  the  district  in  court.  The  district  clerk 
dial],  in  addition  to  other  duties,  submit  a  report  to  the  county  snperintendont 
containing:  First,  the  number  of  schools  taught  in  such  district,  the  number  of 
days  each  scholar  attended  the  same,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attend- 
ance of  said  school,  rwpectively,  as  certified  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools 
of  such  district.  Second,  the  number  of  schools  and  the  branches  taught  in  each. 
Third,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  and  of  each  sex.  Fourth,  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  each  school  and  the  average  compensation  of  each  per 
month.  Fifth,  the  number  of  days  the  school  has  been  taught,  and  by  whom. 
Sixth,  the  average  cost  of  tuition  tor  a  pupil  per  month  in  each  school.  Seventh, 
books  used  in  each  school.  Eighth,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  each 
school.  Ninth,  the  aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  year,  the  source 
from  which  the  same  was  received,  and  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  Tenth,  the  number  of  district  schoolhouses  and  the  cost 
of  each.  Eleventh,  tiie  amount  raised  in  the  district  by  tax  for  the  erection  of 
schoolhouses  and  for  other  purposes  authorized  in  this  title,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  he  may  deem  useful.  Should  the  clerk  fail  to  file  his  reports  as  above 
directed  be  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $2o,  and  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  all  loss 
resnlting  to  the  district  from  such  failure,  suit  to  be  brought  in  both  cases  by  the 
toector  in  the  name  of  the  district,  on  his  official  bond. 
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2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qtuilifications,  and  duties. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — The  State  Bnperintendent  shall  have 
power  to  g^ant  certificates  of  qnalification  to  teachers  of  proper  learning  and 
ability  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  State  and  to  regulate  the  grade  of 
county  certiiicates.  The  county  superintendent  shall  examine  every  person  offer- 
ing himself  or  herself  as  teacher  of  public  schools,  and  if  in  his  opinion  such  person 
is  qualified  to  teach  a  public  school  he  shall  grant  a  certificate  aothorizing  the 
holder  to  teach  a  public  school  in  that  county  for  one  year.  Whenever  practi- 
cable the  examination  shall  be  competitive  and  the  certificate  shall  be  granted 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  The  district  board  shall  employ 
all  teachers  necessary  for  the  schools  of  the  district.  But  no  certificate  shall  be 
granted  to  any  x)erson  who  shall  not  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
ph}'3iology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
narcotics. 

Meetings. — The  county  superintendent  of  pnblic  schools  shall  hold  annually  a 
county  teachers'  institute  for  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  teachers.  Said 
institute  shall  continue  not  less  than  four  days  nor  more  than  five  days.  The 
county  superintendent  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  determine  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  such  institute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tdl  teachers  actaally 
engaged  in  teaching  in  such  county  to  attend  such  institute  unless  they  shall  have 
a  written  excuse,  signed  by  the  county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  district  board  to  pay  all  teachers  who  attend  such  institute  the  same  salary 
per  day  they  would  have  received  had  the  same  amount  of  time  been  spent  in 
teaching.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners,  in  each 
county,  to  appropriate  annually  the  sum  of  $100  for  the  payment  of  snch  instruc- 
tors or  lecturers  as  the  county  6nx>erintendent  may  employ  to  assist  him  in  hold- 
ing the  county  institute. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instrzustion. — Text-books. 

xUtendance. — The  district  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  titie 
shall  at  all  times  be  equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  children  resident  therein 
over  6  and  under  the  age  of  21  years,  subject  to  snch  regulations  as  the  district 
board  in  each  district  may  prescribe.  But  where  there  are  15  or  more  colored 
children  within  any  school  district  the  board  of  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent may  pro^^ae  a  separate  school  for  them.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
parents  and'  guardians,  or  other  persona  having  the  control  of  children  between  the 
ages  above  mentioned,  to  send  such  children  to  some  school  at  least  three  months 
in  each  and  every  year,  except  in  case  of  invalids  and  others  to  whom  the  school- 
room would  be  injurious.  [Cf.  imder  Finances,  subhead  Taxation.]  In  snch 
cases  the  district  board  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a  physician's  certificate,  excuse  such 
children;  and  the  district  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  excuse  children  from  attend- 
ance when  a  compliance  with  this  title  would  work  great  hardship.  In  all  such 
cases  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall  state  the  reason  for  excuse  and  the  name  of  the 
child  or  person  excused,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  excused,  at  large  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board;  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  the  applicant 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  to  the  county  superintendent,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Any  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having  children  in  their  charge  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  §35 
for  each  and  every  oflfense,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  constables,  or 
police  officers,  at  all  times,  whenever  it  comes  to  their  knowledge  that  any  child 
IS  living  idly  and  loitering  about  the  streets  or  thoroughfares  and  spending 
its  time  in  an  idle  and  dissolute  manner,  to  notify  some  member  of  the  school 
board  of  the  district  in  which  such  child  is  living,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  imme- 
diately make  all  the  proper  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  nonattend- 
ance  of  said  child  in  some  school  of  the  county  in  which  such  child  may  be  fonna 
by  said  board;  if  any  such  child  or  ward  is  willfully  violating  the  conditions  of 
this  law,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  on 
written  notice  from  the  board,  to  make  a  complaint  before  some  justice  of  the 
pence  against  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  or  ward,  or  to  make  complai'}* 
against  such  child  or  ward,  as  provided  in  cases  of  vagrancy,  under  the  laws  of  this 
Territory. 
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The  district  meeting  determines  the  length  of  time  schools  shall  be  taught. 

Character  of  instruction. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  complete  and  nniform  system  of  public  instruction,  embrac- 
ing free  elementary  schools  of  every  needed  kind  and  grade,  a  university  with  such 
technical  and  professional  departments  as  the  public  good  may  require  and  the 
means  of  the  State  allow,  ana  such  other  institutions  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
(onnty  superintendent  and  district  board  of  directors  may  determine  whether  a 
school  of  a  higher  grade  shall  be  established  in  the  district,  the  number  of  teach- 
«s  to  be  employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  therein,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  teachers'  institute,  provided  for  by  law,  at  which  time  the  insti- 
tute shall  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  schools  of  like  grade  in  the 
State;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
cjury  into  effect  the  determination  of  the  institute  as  is  provided  in  other  cases; 
and  the  board  may  erect  for  the  purpose  one  or  more  x)ermanent  schoolhouses,  and 
dull  cause  snch  classification  of  the  pupUs  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  but  in 
•electing  the  site  for  such  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses  the  permanent  interest  and 
fntore  welfore  of  the  people  of  the  entire  district  shall  be  consulted. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  include  in  each  division  of  the  subject 
mcial  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
soall  he  inclnded  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Text-books. — Neither  the  legislature  nor  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  have  power  to  prescribe  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  five  years,  for  which  the  books  now  in  use  are  adopted, 
Q»  county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  State  shall 
meet  at  a  call  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  adopt  a  series 
of  text-books,  and  the  books  thus  adopted  shall  be  the  only  legal  text-b<x>ks  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing  five  years. 

BuOdinga. — The  school  property  is  controlled  by  the  district  board  of  directors. 

Any  person  ■who  shall  willfully  break,  cut,  deface,  despoil,  injure,  damage,  or 
destroy  any  school  property,  or  who  shall  cut,  mark,  write,  or  othervrise  place  or 
pnt  on,  or  cause  to  be  placed  or  put  upon,  any  school  property  any  language 
or  pictures  or  figures  or  signs  of  an  obscene  character,  shall  oe  deemed  guflty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $100.  The  said  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  school 
district  in  which  the  offense  was  committed. 

Any  person  who  shall  use  insulting  and  abusive  language  to  and  toward  any 
teacher  in  or  about  any  public  schoolhouse,  or  who  shall  willfully  disturb  any 
public  school  or  district  meeting,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
npon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $5  and  not  exceeding  $100. 
_  [Seealso  under  Organization,  District boardof  directors,  andCharacterof  instruc- 
tiim,  above.] 

4;  Finances. 
Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special). — The  following  are  declared  to  be  perpetual 
funds  for  school  purposes,  of  which  the  annual  income  only  can  be  appropriated, 
to  wit:  Such  per  cent  as  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  Congress  on 
tte  gale  of  lands  in  this  State;  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or  leaso  of  sections 
Nos.  16  and  36  in  each  township  in  the  State  and  the  lands  selected  or  that  may 
■*  selected  in  lieu  thereof:  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  granted  to  this  State  where,  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant, 
thesame  are  not  to  be  otherwise  appropriated;  the  net  proceeds  of  lands  and  other 
property  and  effects  that  may  come  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture  or  from 
nnclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons;  all 
iioneyg,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  the  common- 
thool  fund. 

Tothe  sources  of  revenue  above  mentioned  shall  be  added  all  other  gn^ants,  gifts, 
*nd  devises  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  to  this  State  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise. 

All  fines  and  penalties  under  general' laws  of  the  State  shall  belong  to  the  public- 
school  fund  of  the  resi)ective  counties  and  be  paid  over  to  the  custodians  of  such 
fnnds  for  the  current  support  of  the  public  scnools  therein. 

All  funds  belonging  to  the  State  for  public-school  purposes,  the  interest  and 
^ame  of  which  only  are  to  be  used,  shall  be  deemed  trust  funds  in  the  care  of 
•lie  State,  which  shall  keep  them  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  public  schools, 
•jd  shall  make  good  any  losses  that  may  in  any  manner  occur,  so  that  the  same 
•nail  remain  forever  inviolate  and  undiminished.    None  of  such  funds  shall  ever 
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be  invested  or  loaned  except  on  the  bonds  issued  hy  school  districts,  or  registered 
county  bonds  of  the  State,  or  State  securities  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 

The  income  arising  from  the  funds  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  together 
with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  school  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide,  shall  bo  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in 
every  county  in  the  State. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  such 
income  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  each;  which  several  counties  shall  in  like  manner  distribute  the  proportion 
of  Mid  fund  by  them  received,  respectively,  to  the  several  school  districts  embraced 
therein.  But  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  from  said  fund  to  any  district  for  the 
year  in  which  a  school  has  not  been  maintained  for  at  least  three  months;  nor 
shall  any  portion  of  any  public-school  fund  ever  be  used  to  support  or  assist  any 
private  school,  or  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  or  omer  institution  of 
learnipg  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  organization  or  religious  denomi- 
nation whatsoever. 

All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  oilier  property  belonging  to  a  county 
school  fund,  except  such  moneys  and  property  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for 
current  use  in  aid  of  public  schools,  shall  belong  to  and  be  securely  invested  and 
sacredly  preserved  in  the  several  counties  as  a  county  public-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  and  support  of  free 
public  schools  in  the  seversu  counties  of  the  State. 

Taxation.— The  legislature  shall  make  such  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintnin 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instrne- 
idon  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  free  of  charge; 
and  in  view  of  such  provision  so  made,  the  legislature  shall  require  that  ev«y 
child  of  sufficient  physical  and  mental  ability  shall  attend  a  public  school  during  the 
period  between  6  and  18  years  for  a  time  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 

The  county  commissioners  shall,  at  the  time  of  levying  tax  for  county  purjxjsefc 
cause  to  be  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  within  the  county,  as  provided 
by  law,  which  shaU  be  collected  by  the  county  collector  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  Territorial  and  county  taxes  are  collected,  with  the  exception 
that  it  shall  be  receivable  in  cash  or  warrants  of  the  school.  The  county  treasurer 
shall  at  all  times  hold,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  proi>er  ofiScera,  all  moneys 
belonging  to  teachers  or  schoolhouse  fund. 

Whenever  a  sum  of  money  has  been  voted  by  a  district,  the  clerk  shall,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director,  make  out  and  certify,  over  his  official  signature, 
the  amount  of  money  voted  in  his  district,  and  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday 
in  May  in  each  year  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  The  clerk  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  notify  the 
county  assessor  in  writing  of  the  action  of  the  district  meeting.  The  county 
assessor  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  county  assessment,  also  assess  the  prop- 
erty of  each  district  from  which  he  has  received  notification  as  aforesaid,  and 
return  to  the  county  clerk  at  the  time  of  returning  the  county  assessment  roll  a 
separate  roll  of  each  district  by  him  assessed,  for  which  services  he  shall  receive 
$5  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  making  such  separate  assessment 
roll,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  each  district  so  assessed. 

The  amount  collected  by  the  county  collector  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  county 
treasurer  like  other  taxes,  but  collector  shall  pay  the  money  collected  on  the  dis- 
trict tax  rolls  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  district. 

The  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  School  district  may,  whenever  a  majority 
thereof  so  decide,  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  district  the  question  whether  the 
board  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  the  coupon  bonds  of  the  district  to  a  certain 
amount,  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  in  said  district,  and  bear- 
ing a  certain  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  payable  and 
redeemable  at  a  certain  time,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing one  or  more  schoolhouses  in  said  district  and  providing  the  same  with  neces- 
sary furniture. 
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COLOEADO. 

1.  OBOAJnZATlON  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

State  board  of  edtUMtion. — State  board  of  examinera. — State  superitttemlent  of 
pnblic  instruetion. — County  superintendent  of  public  schools. — District  board  of 
s^ool  directors. 

State  board  of  edueation  and  State  board  of  ea»mtner«.— The  superintendent  of 
paMic  instruction,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general  shall  constitute 
a  State  board  of  education,  of  -which  the  superintendent  of  pnblic  instrnction  shall 
be  president.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  any  roles  and  regulations  not 
imxinsistent  with  law  for  its  own  government  and  for  the  Kovemment  of  pnblic 
sctaocds.  It  may  grant  State  diplomas  under  conditions  speciflcaUy  set  forth  under 
the  head  "Teacners,"  in  connectioo  with  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

State  board  of  examiners.— See  under  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications,  and 
duties. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  a 
State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  give  bond  in  the  snm  of 
tS,00O,  -with  sureties.  He  shall  have  an  ofiSce  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  he 
shall  keep  the  records  of  his  oflSce.  He  shall  decide  all  pomts  touching  the  con- 
stroction  of  the  school  law;  shall  prepare  lists  of  questions  for  the  use  of  county 
superintendents  at  examinations  of  teachers;  shall  nave  general  supervision  of  all 
the  coiutty  superintendents,  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  all  necessary  blanks  and  blank  books,  to  be  charged  to  the  counties 
at  coet ;  shall  report  to  the  governor  concerning  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
the  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  and  sources  from  which  derived, 
with  sQch  snggestions  and  recommendations  relating^  to  the  ailairs  of  his  office  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  communicate.  He  shall  visit  annually  such  counties  as 
most  need  his  personal  attendance,  and  all  counties,  if  practicable,  and  he  shall 
open  a  correspondence  to  enable  him  to  obtain  all  necessary  information  relating 
to  the  system  of  public  schools  in  other  States.  For  traveling  expenses  he  shall 
receive  not  more  than  $.500,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  other  State  officers.  He  shall  apportion  the 
school  fond  and  may  employ  an  assistant  librarian,  who  shidl  have  charge  of  the 
State  library. 

County  superintendent  of  schools. — There  shall  be  elected  in  each  coxmty  bien- 
nially a  county  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $2,000  (to  be  increased  at  discretion)  with  two  sureties.  He  shall  examine 
teachers,  shall  apportion  the  general  school  fund  among  the  districts,  supervise 
the  schools  of  his  county,  visit  each  school  at  least  once  during  the  quarter  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  district  officers,  and  make  a  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent containing  the  abstracts  of  the  reports  made  to  nim  by  the  district  secre- 
taries, and  also  such  other  matters  as  the  State  8ux>erintendent  may  direct.  The 
coonty  snperintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  who  shall  receive  no  compensation, 
from  public  funds.  He  also  shall  appoint  directors  in  districts  failing  to  elect 
them.  He  shall  record  the  boundaries  of  districts.  His  compensation  shaJl  be  $5 
per  diem  and  15  cents  for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled  one  way;  but  liis  coini)pn- 
sation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $100  for  each  regularly  organized  public  school  in 
the  county.  He  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  office  at  the  county  seat  as  also 
with  all  the  office  incidentals. 

Digtriet  board  of  school  directors. — All  school  districts  which  shall  continue  to 
exercise  ondispntedly  the  prero^tives  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  district  for  the 
period  of  one  year  next  succeedmg  the  election  of  its  officers  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  legally  formed  district  For  the  purxKwe  of  organizing  a  new  district  out  of  a 
portion  of  one  or  more  old  districts  the  parents  of  at  least  10  children  of  school 
age,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  district,  shall  petition  the  county 
stmerintendent  in  writing,  who  may  call  an  election  to  determine  the  question. 

There  shall  be  elected  in  each  school  district  annually  a  board  of  directors. 
The  number  of  persons  that  shall  constitute  each  board  of  directors  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  Districts  containing  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  shall  be 
denominated  districts  of  the  first  class;  districts  containing  a  population  of  from 
350  to  1,000  shall  be  denominated  districts  of  the  second  class,  and  districts  con- 
taining a  population  of  fewer  than  350  shall  be  denominated  districts  of  the  third 
class;  and  districts  of  the  first  class  shall  annually  elect  one  director  for  five  years, 
while  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall  annually  elect  one  person  to 
tore  for  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  board;  one  member  of  the  board  of  dis- 
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tricts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall  be  elected  as  president,  one  as  secretaiy, 
and  one  as  treasurer.  District  boards  in  first-class  districts  shall  fill  vacancies  tmnl 
the  next  annual  election. 

Each  school  board  shall  have  power  to  employ  or  discharge  teachers,  mechanics, 
or  laborers,  and  to  fix  their  salaries;  to  fix  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  the 
secretary;  to  enforce  the  general  regolations  of  the  State  superintendent;  to  fix 
the  course  of  study,  the  exercises,  and  the  kind  of  text-books  to  be  used;  to  pro- 
vide for  school  furniture  and  for  everything  needed  in  the  schoolhouses  or  for  its 
own  use;  to  rent,  repair,  and  insure  schoolhouses,  and,  when  directed  by  the  dis- 
trict, to  build  or  remove  schoolhouses,  or  to  purchase  or  sell  school  lots.  The 
board  shall  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school;  shall  determine  the  number  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  and  the  len^h  of  time  over  and  above  three  months  that 
the  schools  shall  be  taught;  to  provide  books  for  indigent  children  on  the  written 
statement  of  the  teachers  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  not  able  to  purchase 
them;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  county  superintendent  upon  the  forma  fur- 
nished by  the  superintendent;  to  make  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent  when 
instructed  to  do  so.    They  shall  purchase  and  display  upon  the  schools  the  national 

^• 
The  district  board  of  any  district  of  the  third  class  may  call  a  special  meeting 

of  the  electors,  who  shall  decide  as  to  the  location  of  a  schoolhouse,  lay  a  tax  to  pay 
teachers;  purchase  or  lease  suitable  gfrounds  and  buildings  for  school  purposes  and 
furnish  and  repair  the  same  and  provide  incidentals,  procure  libraries,  books,  and 
stationery  for  the  board,  etc.,  and  direct  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  school 
property. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  give  bond  with  sureties,  and  shall  annually 
cause  to  be  taken  a  census  of  all  persons  over  6  and  under  21,  and  shall  cause  rea- 
sonable effort  to  be  made  respectmg  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf  persons  4  to  22. 
He  shall  make  a  report  to  tne  county  superintendent  containing  the  following 
facts:  The  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  in  his  district  between  the  agaa 
of  6  and  21;  the  number  of  schools  and  the  branches  taught  in  each;  the  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  in  each  school;  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  each  per  month;  the  number  of  days  the  school  was  taught  daring  the  year; 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  and  the  average  daily  attendance; 
the  average  cost  of  each  school  a  month  for  eachpupU  based  upon  the  total  enroll- 
ment and  also  the  average  cost  based  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  (in  esti- 
mating these  averages  the  secretary  shall  take  account  of  the  teachers  wages,  all 
current  expenses,  and  6  per  cent  mtereet  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  all  property 
belongfing  to  the  district) ;  the  kind  of  text-books  used;  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  of  each  school;  the  aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  yew 
and  the  average  monthly  pay;  the  number  of  public  schoolhouses  and  their  value; 
the  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  district  during  the  year  for  school  library;  tiie 
amount  raised  by  subscription  or  by  other  means  than  tax;  the  amount  of  special 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  schools  and  for  buildings,  sites,  and  furniture;  the 
amount  of  monev  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  last  past,  and  the  amoimt 
received  from  all  other  sources.  Should  the  secretarv  fail  to  make  this  report  he 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  $100,  and  be  responsible  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  neg- 
ligence. In  districts  of  the  first  class  the  secretary  may,  and  the  treasurer  shaU 
not,  be  a  member  of  the  board.  In  districts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  both 
are  elected  as  members  of  the  board. 

2.  Teachess. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties.— "So  district  board  shall  employ  any 
person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license 
to  teach,  in  full  force  at  the  tune  of  employment. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  State  diplomas  to 
such  teachers  as  may  be  found  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship  and  culture,  and 
who  may  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  moral  character,  and  whose  eminOTt 
professional  ability  has  been  established  by  not  less  than  two  years'  snccessfni 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Such  diplomas  shsJl  supersede  tne 
necessity  of  any  and  all  other  examinations  by  persons  holding  the  same  ^"yrzi 
county,  city,  or  local,  and  shall  be  valid  anywhere  in  the  State.  They  shaU  oe 
granted  upon  public  examination  upon  such  branches  and  terms  and  by  sncn 
examiners  as  the  State  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  State  tmiversity,  tne 
president  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  the  president  of  the  State  8cn<>p' 
of  mines  may  prescribe,  provided  that  the  State  board  of  education  may,  "P?.?  „! 
recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  grant  State  diplomas  witnouir 
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daminstion  to  persons  who,  in  addition  to  ^ood  moral  character  and  scholarly 
tttaiiunents,  have  rendered  eminent  services  in  the  edncational  work  in  the  State 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  Ave  years. 

The  coonty  superintendent  shsdl  meet  all  persons  desirous  of  passing  an  exami- 
nation as  teachers,  in  some  suitable  room  at  the  county  seat,  where  he  shall  exam-  - 
ineall  applicanta  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
nography,  the  history  of  the  United  Stat^,  inclndmg  the  Conatitntion ,  physiologv, 
ttwB  of  health,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  school  law  of  the  State.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $5  a  day  to 
eiamine  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  attend  at  the  countv  seat.  If 
the  applicant  is  to  teach  in  a  school  of  high  grade,  the  examinations  shall  extend  to 
mch  additional  branches  of  study  as  are  to  be  pursued  in  such  school.  The  cer- 
tificates shall  be  of  three  grades.  The  first  grade  shall  be  valid  for  two  years,  the 
wcond  for  one  year,  the  third  for  six  months.  A  county  superintendent  mav 
renew  a  certificate  of  the  first  g^rade  by  indorsing  such  renewal  thereon.  It  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  law  to  grant  a  certificate  of  either  of  the  above-named 
grades  without  requiring  the  applicant  to  pass  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  required  by  law  and  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  but  faOure  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences 
shall  not  prevent  the  issuance  of  a  third-grade  certificate.  The  county  superin- 
tendent may,  npon  evidence  of  competency,  grant  a  temiwrary  (unrenewable) 
certificate  until  the  next  following  examination,  bat  not  more  tluui  one  shall  be 
granted  to  the  same  person. 

In  school  districts  of  the  first  class  the  examination  of  teachers  to  fill  vacancies 
may  be  condncted  by  the  school  boards  of  suph  districts,  and  a  teacher  thus 
examined  and  while  thus  employed  shall  not  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  from 
the  county  superintendent.  If  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  the  bolder  of  a  certificate 
from  anottter  county,  a  superintendent  may  grant  a  certificate  to  him  to  teach  in 
the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  In  case  a  certificate  is  revoked  or 
lefoaed  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  board. 

The  teacher  shall,  at  the  dose  of  every  term  (four  months  at  longest),  fill  in  the 
Btatistical  summary  in  the  register,  and  in  ungraded  schools  file  the  register  with 
theaecretary  of  the  district,  but  in  graded  schools  the  register  aforesaid  shall  be 
fled  wilii  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  district,  in  which  case  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  shall  make  an  abstract  of  the  summaries  of  all  such  reg- 
iaters  upon  blanks  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  file 
the  same  with  the  secretary.  The  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  as  the 
case  may  be,  -who  is  in  charge  of  the  last  term  of  school  shall  file  with  the  secre- 
tary a  summary  of  the  statistics  for  the  year,  and  until  these  registers,  summaries, 
and  abstracte  have  been  filed  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  oificers  of  any  district  to 
draw  a  warrant  for  the  last  month's  salary  of  any  teacher,  princix>al,  or  superin- 
tendent whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  such  statements. 

Preliminary  training. — The  purpose  of  the  State  normal  school  shall  be  to  impart 
iitttmction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  practice 
dei»rtment,  and  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  shall  qualify  teachers  for 
their  profe^on.  The  school  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  six  trustees 
(appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate),  two  to  retire  annually,  and  the 
state  sniierintendeut.  The  normal  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school 
eystem  and  shall  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  apportionment  of  State  school 
nindg  as  union  high  schools  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  tlie  State 
hoard  of  education,  under  which  the  board  of  trustees  shall  exercise  their  control. 
The  school  shall  he  open  to  all  persons  resident  in  this  State  who  are  10  years  of 
"ge,  without  charge  tor  tuition.  The  school  is  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  to 
•nchstudenta  aa  sl^ll  have  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction,  shall  have  been 
recommended  by  the  faculty,  and  shall  have  passed  a  final  examination  upon  the 
Iwanches  embraced  in  the  prescribed  course  before  a  board  consisting  of  the  State 
^jerintendent  of  schools,  a  county  superintendent,  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 
This  diploma  licenses  the  receiver  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
The  tmstees  shall  receive  $5  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses  and  shall  report 
^oally  to  the  State  board  concerning  the  attendance,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
ffliances  of  the  school. 

Jf«ettnog.— The  State  is  divided  for  the  present  into  13  normal  institute  districts. 
A  normal  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  those  desiring  to  teach  may 
he  held  annually  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  weeks  in  each  normal  institute 
™trict  The  county  superintendente  of  each  institute  district  shaU  annually 
•elect  not  more  than  three  of  their  number  as  an  executive  committee,  who,  with 
•he  advice  and  conaent  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  presi- 
wnt  of  the  State  normal  school,  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
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normal  institute,  and  shall  select  a  condactor  and  instractor  for  the  same.  To 
defray  the  expense  of  such  institute  the  executive  committee  shall  require  ib» 
payment  of  $1  registration  fee  for  each  person  attending,  and  each  county  superin- 
tendent shall  add  5  per  cent  to  the  standing  in  examination  of  teachers  who  shall 
so  attend. 

When  a  normal  institute  of  not  fewer  than  two  weeks  is  held  the  number  and 
names  of  the  persons  in  attendance  shall  te  certified  to  the  county  commiBsioners, 
who  shall  allow  $2  for  everv  person  certified,  and  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
$50  to  institutes  having  at  least  SO  persons  in  attendance  who  have  paid,  registra- 
tion fees. 

No  one  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  arising  from  fees  and  county  appropriations 
as  conductors  or  instructors  unleES  holding  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  such 
work  from  the  State  board  of  education  on  recommendation  of  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  provided  that  a  member  of  the  State  normal  Echool  faculty  shall  be 
ex-officio  a  conductor  of  normal  institutes. 

8.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  iTtstruction. — Text-books. — BuQdinga. 

Attendance.— Every  public  school,  except  high  schoolB,  shall  be  open  for  the 
admission  of  all  children  6  to  21  residing  in  the  district,  for  at  least  four  school 
months  in  each  year.    A  school  day  shall  not  exceed  six  hours. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child 
under  the  ago  of  14  years  to  labor  in  any  business  whatever  during  the  school 
faonrs  of  any  school  day  of  the  school  term  of  the  public  school,  in  the  school  dis- 
trict where  such  child  is,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  pri- 
vate day  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  in 
those  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
or  shall  have  been  regularly  instructed  at  home  in  such  branches  by  some  person 
qualified  to  instruct  in  the  same,  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  eight  weeks 
at  least  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  employment, 
deliver  to  the  employer  a  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  the  teacher,  certifying 
to  such  attendance  or  instruction;  and  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  who 
shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  325 
nor  more  than  §50;  and  all  fines  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury 
and  ijlaced  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

Every  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Colorado  having  con- 
trol of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  shall  be  required  to  send 
such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  or  private  school  taught  by  a  competent 
instructor,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  eight  weeks  of 
which  time  shiJl  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  parent,  guardian,  or 
person  having  control  resides,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  such 
child's  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  attendance  at  school, 
or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required;  Provided,  That  if  such  parent  or 
guardian  is  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  properly  clothe  any  such  chUd,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  of  the  proper  district,  upon  the  fact  being 
sho\vn  to  their  satisfaction,  to  furnish  the  necessary  clothing  and  pay  for  the  same 
out  of  the  school  fund  of  such  district,  by  warrant  drawn  as  in  other  cases,  or  that 
such  child  or  children  are  taught  at  home  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  subject  to  the  same  examinations  as  other  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  child  resides;  or  that  there  is  no  school  taught  within  2  miles 
by  the  nearest  traveled  road. 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  fined  in  a  sum  not  lees  than  $5  nor  more  than  §25  for  each  offense; 
and  all  fines  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  school  director  of  the  district  to  inquire  into  Ml 
neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  for  attendance  of  children,  and  ascertain  from  the 
person  the  reason,  if  any,  therefor;  and  he  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  secure  the 
prosecution  of  any  offense  occurring  under  this  act;  and  any  director  neglecting 
to  secure  such  prosecution  for  such  offense,  within  ten  days  after  a  written  notice 
has  been  served  on  him  by  any  taxpayer  in  said  district,  unless  the  person  so  com- 
plained of  shall  be  excused  by  the  district  board  of  education  for  the  reasons  her^ 
mbefore  stated,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  erf  a  misdemeanor,  ana 
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fined  in  a  sam  not  less  than  810  nor  more  than  $50;  and  snch  fine,  'when  collected, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  the  offense  occors.  All  actions  for  offenses  committed  nnder  this 
act  shall  be  prosecuted  for  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

That  upon  the  trial  of  any  offense  as  charred  herein,  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  determined  tnat  such  prosecution  was  malicious, 
then  the  costs  in  such  case  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  complainant  and  collected 
as  Sues  in  other  cases. 

Two  weeks'  attendance  at  half  time  or  night  school  shall  be  considered  within 
the  meaning  of  this  article  equivalent  to  an  attendance  of  one  week  at  a  day  schooL 

Charatier  o^  inatruotion. — The  public  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English 
langnage,  ^d  the  school  boards  shall  have  taught  in  such  scnools  orthography, 
Mstory  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  physiology, 
lawa  of  health,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  effect  of  alcohobc  drinks 
and  naxcotics,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  and  other  languages  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  On  the  dmoand  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  twenty  or 
more  children  of  school  age,  tie  board  of  directors  may  procure  efficient  instruc- 
tors and.  iniaroduce  the  Cterman  and  Spanish  languages  as  a  medium  of  instruction, 
one  or  either  of  them. 

The  echool  board  of  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall  have  the  power 
to  establish  a  separate  high  school  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  such  schools  and  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  with  reference  to  such  high  school  which  are  accorded  to  them  in 
relation,  to  schools  of  the  lower  grade.  Two  or  more  adjoining  districts  may  elect 
a  hi^h-school  committee  and  esteblidi  and  maintain  a  high  school. 

Kindergartens  may  be  ^itabli^ed  by  the  school  boards  of  any  district  for  chil- 
dreoo  3  to  6,  but  this  shall  not  change  the  law  as  to  the  taking  of  the  school  census 
or  the  Mportionment  of  State  and  county  school  funds. 

Text-books. — The  district  echool  board  shall  determine  the  kind  of  text-books  to 
he  naed,  provided  that  only  one  kind  of  text-book  of  the  same  gnrade  or  biunch  of 
stody  shall  be  used  in  the  sune  department  of  a  school,  and  that  after  the  adop- 
tion of  any  book  it  shall  not  be  changed  in  fewer  than  four  years,  unless  the  price 
thereof  shall  be  unwarrantably  advanced  or  the  mechanicEd  g^uality  lowered  or  the 
supply  stopped.  The  board  shall  also  provide  books  for  mdigent  children,  on 
the  written  statement  of  the  teachers  that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  not 
able  to  purchase  them,  and  shall  furnish  free  text-books  for  the  use  of  all  pupils, 
when  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  district.  The  board  shall  also 
require  that  pupils  be  furnished  with  proper  books  as  a  condition  of  membership 
in  school. 

Bmlditigt. — The  property  of  the  school  district  is  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
trict school  board,  which  may  acquire  or  sell  the  same  when  directed  by  a  vote  of 
the  district  to  do  so.    The  national  Hag  shall  be  displayed  upon  each  school  house. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (permanent  or  speciaT). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special) . — The  public-school  fund  of  the  State  shall  con- 
«st  of  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government  for  educational  puri)oses;  all 
estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State;  also  all  other  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that 
may  be  made  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes. 

The  public-school  fund  of  the  State  shall  forever  remain  inviolate  and  intact. 
The  interest  thereon  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  school  districts 
Ot  the  State  in  sncn  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  No  part  of  this  fund, 
principal  or  interest,  shall  ever  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  or  used  or  appro- 
priated except  as  herein  provided.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
this  fund,  and  the  eame  shall  be  securely  and  profitably  invested  as  may  be  by  law 
directed.    The  State  shall  supply  all  losses  thereof  tliatmayin  any  manner  occur. 

The  State  snperintendentsnall  semiannually  apportion  the  public-school  income 
fnnd  among  tne  several  counties  of  the  State  from  which  reports  have  been 
received,  accordin|;  to  the  school  population. 

All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  provided  by  this  act  may  be  recovered  by 
action  of  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  the  use  of 
the  proper  school  district  or  county,  and  shall,  when  they  accrue,  belong  to  the 
iBspective  districts,  or  counties,  in  which  the  same  may  have  been  incurred;  and 
the  coxmty  treasurers,  for  their  counties,  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and 
caose  to  be  placed  to  the  proper  credit  such  forfeitures.    Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
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Tided  by  law,  all  amns  of  money  derived  from  fines  imposed  for  violation  of  orders 
of  injunction,  mandamns,  and  other  like  writs,  or  for  contempt  of  coTtrt,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the  county  wherein  the  contempt  or  snch  yiolation 
was  committed;  and  the  clear  proceeos  of  all  fines  coUected  within  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  for  breach  of  the  jwnal  laws,  and  all  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  lost  goods  and  estrays  shall  be  paid  over  in  cash  by  the  ijcrson  collecting 
the  same  within  twenty  days  after  the  collection  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
cocnty  in  which  the  same  have  accrued,  and  shall  be  by  him  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral county  school  fund.  [For  the  distribution  of  the  county  fund,  see  "  Taxation." 
below.] 

Taxation. — There  shall  be  assessed  and  levied  annually  nx>on  all  the  taxable 
propertv  in  the  State  taxes  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  certain  State  edu- 
cational institutions  as  follows:  One-sixth  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  to  be  known  as  the  agricultural  college  fund;  one-sixth  of  1  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  use 
of  the  State  school  of  mines,  to  be  known  as  the  school  of  mines  fund;  one-sixth 
of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  for  the  use  of  the  State  normal  school,  to  be  known  as  the  normal  school 
fund;  one-sixth  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  institute  for  the  mute  and  blind,  to  be 
known  as  the  mute  and  blind  fund.  Such  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  provided  bylaw  for  assessments  and  collection 
of  other  State  taxes. 

The  county  commissioners  shall,  at  the  time  of  levying  the  tax  for  county  pnr- 

I)08es,  cause  to  be  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  within  the  county  of  not 
ess  than  2  mUls  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property,  real 
and  personal,  within  the  county,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the  county  treas- 
urer at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and  county  taxes  are  col- 
lected, except  that  it  shall  be  receivable  only  in  cash.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  certify  to  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners at  this  time  the  amount  of  money  needed  per  capita  to  enable  each 
school  district  in  the  county  to  maintain  a  public  school  four  months  in  each  year, 
as  required  by  law.  In  making  his  estimate  the  county  superintendent  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  districts  whose  school  population  is  fewer  than  15,  as 
shown  by  the  school  census  preceding  the  time  of  making  the  levy.  He  shall 
use  as  a  basis  for  making  his  estimate  the  sum  of  $40  per  month  for  the  teacher's 
salary.  All  other  expenses  of  the  school  must  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of 
directors  by  special  tax.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 
to  increase  the  minimum  rate  of  3  mills  to  what  shall  be  required  for  the  purpose 
as  stated  above:  Provided,  That  such  tax  levy  shall  in  no  case  exceed  5  mills: 
Provided  further.  If  any  school  district  shall  fail  to  certify  a  special  tax  for  other 
expenses  of  the  district  necessary  to  maintaining  a  public  school  each  year  four 
months,  the  county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  levied. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  apportion  the  funds  aforesaid  among  the  dis- 
tricts entitled  to  the  same  according  to  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  as 
shown  by  the  census  lists  and  reports  of  the  several  distaicts  for  the  school  year 
immediately  preceding. 

The  district  meeting  of  third-class  districts  may  order  such  tax  as  the  voters 
deem  suflBcient  for  any  of  the  following  purposes:  To  pay  teachers'  wages,  to  hire 
or  purchase  property,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair. 

On  the  peHtion  of  20  legal  voters  of  any  school  district,  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  school  buildings  or  purchasing 
ground,  or  for  funding  floating  debts,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  But  in  no 
case  shall  the  aggregate  bonded  debt  exceed  Si  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  or 
the  property  of  the  district. 

NEVADA. 

1.   ORaAiriZATION   OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

State  board  of  education. — State  tuperintendetit  of  public  instruction.-^Countg 
superintendent  of  public  schools. — County  board  of  eaximination. — District  boara 
of  school  trustees. 

State  board  of  education. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor who  shall  act  as  president,  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  superintendent  or 
public  instruction  who  shall  be  secretary.  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  twiw 
a  year  and  has  the  following  duties:  To  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  adopted  »  o*"- 
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tana  series  of  text-books,  to  rebate  State  and  county  examinations,  to  prescribe 
the  oonrse  of  stndy  in  the  pnbhc  schools,  to  recommend  a  list  of  books  for  district 
scbool  libraries,  to  grant  life  diplomas,  educational  diplomas,  and  State  certificates, 
and  to  determine  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents. 

Slate  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  every  four 
years  a  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,000  m  addition  to  the  sum  of  $400  received  as  curator  of  the  State 
mnseiun  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Orphans'  Home.  He 
shall  apportion,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education,  to  the 
counties  the  State  school  money;  shall  report  to  the  governor  biennially,  of  which 
report  250  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  distribute  the 
ame  among  school  officers  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  The  report  shall 
contain  a  fall  statement  of  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in  the  State,  of  the 
condition  and  amount  of  all  funds  and  property  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
education,  the  number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county,  the  number  of  children 
in  each  county  between  6  and  18,  the  number  of  such  attending  public  schools,  the 
number  attending  private  schoqls,  and  the  number  attending  no  school;  the  num- 
ber under  6  years  of  age,  the  number  18  to  21  years  of  a^e,  the  amount  of  publio 
school  money  apportioned  to  each  county,  the  amount  raised  by  county  taxation, 
district  tax,  rate  bills,  subscription,  or  otherwise;  the  amount  raised  for  building 
achoolhouses,  plans  for  the  management  and  improvement  of  public  schools,  and 
other  information  of  educational  importance.  He  shall  prescribe  and  distribute 
the  forms  and  books  required  by  the  service,  shall  compile  the  laws  regarding 
sdiools,  and  distribute  copies  thereof;  shall  visit  each  county  in  the  State  at  least 
once  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  officers,  or  communities,  and 
shall  be  allowed  his  traveling  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $1,0()0. 

County  gtcperintendent  of  public  schools. — The  district  attorneys,  in  addition  to 
their  duties  as  such,  shall  be  ex  officio  county  superintendents.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  apportion  the  public-school  moneys  in  the  county 
treasury  among  the  several  school  districts,  to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  within 
10  miles  of  the  county  seat  at  least  once  in  each  term,  provided  he  shall  visit  all 
the  schools  in  his  county  once  in  each  year,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools,  to  distribute  promptly  the  blanks,  etc.,  received 
from  the  State  superintendent,  to  file  the  reports  made  to  him,  to  report  annually, 
«nch  report  to  include  an  abstract  of  all  the  various  annual  reports  of  the  city 
boards  of  education,  school  trustees,  marshals,  and  teachers,  to  conduct  all  county 
institutes,  to  appoint  school  trustees  where  none  have  been  elected,  and  to  fill 
vacancies,  and  to  draw  warrants  for  the  purchase  of  schoolbooks  to  be  furnished 
to  indigent  children.  Should  the  county  superintendent  fail  to  make  a  correct 
report  to  the  State  superintendent  he  shall  forfeit  $300  from  his  salary.  He  shall 
he  paid  such  salary  as  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  allow,  but  such 
"alary  shall  be  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  all  his  necessary  traveling  expenses.  He 
may  appoint  a  deputy,  but  the  county  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  salary  of  the 
deputy.  He  or  the  deputy  shall  be  present  in  his  office  during  the  business  hours 
of  each  Saturday. 

County  board  of  examination, — (See  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications,  and 
duties.) 

District  board  of  school  trustees. — Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  of 
this  State  shall  constitute  but  one  school  district,  and  the  public  schools  therein 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  trustees  thereof.  The  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  county  may  create  new  districts,  or  change  or  abolish 
those  already  established,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it  is  expedient 
There  shall  be  elected  in  each  school  district  every  two  years  two  trustees,  one  to 
serve  two  and  the  other  four  years,  hut  in  districts  having  a  voting  popula- 
tion of  1 ,500  or  more  there  shall  be  elected  one  trustee  to  serve  two  years  ana  two 
to  serve  four  years.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all 
«chool  property,  and  if  directed  by  the  district,  shall  sell  any  portion  of  it,  or  buy, 
hnild,  or  otherwise  provide  sites  and  buildings  for  school  purposes.  The  board 
may  repair  buildings  when  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $500,  and  supply  schoolhouses 
with  necessary  furniture,  fixtures,  and  fuel.  The  board  shall  cause  the  school 
census  marshal  to  annually  enumerate  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years;  it  shall  also  report  the  number  of  schools,  specifying  the  grades,  the  num- 
oer  and  sex  of  teachers,  the  number  and  sex  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance,  ths 
length  of  term,  the  compensation  of  teachers  by  sex,  the  number  and  condition  of 
•choolhouses  and  furniture,  and  the  estimated  value  thereof,  the  number  of  books 
fa  public-school  libraries,  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  the  value  and  kind 
of  school  apparatus,  the  amount  raised  by  rate  bills,  district  taxation,  and  sub- 
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scription  for  school  purposes,  the  amount  expended  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
Bchoolhonses,  and  snrfi  other  statistics  as  the  State  superintendent  may  require. 
The  board  shall  employ  teachers,  provide  books  for  indigent  pupils,  grade  the 
Bchools  if  possible,  suspend  or  expel  pupils,  apportion  the  school  fund  among 
the  several  schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  nimiber  of  pupils  attending  each, 
establish  a  union  school  district,  levy  a  tax  ■when  necessary  to  support  schools  for 
six  months,  call  an  election  as  to  laying  a  tax  to  furnish  additional  school  facili- 
ties, and  assess  rate  bills  after  school  haa  been  maintained  six  months  in  the  year. 

2.  Teachess. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  teacher  shall  be  paid  from  public 
school  funds  uiiless legally  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  unless  having  had  a 
certificate  from  the  State  board  ot  education  or  the  county  board  of  examination  in 
full  force  andeflfect,  unless  making  a  f  uU  report  in  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
law,  and  taking  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  and  (in  case  of  men)  not  to  fight  duels  during  the  term  of  office. 

State  educational  diplomas  may  be  issued  to  such  persons  only  as  have  held  a 
State  certificate  or  a  first-grade  county  certificate  for  at  least  one  jrear  and  shall 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  for 
at  least  five  years.  Every  application  for  an  educational  diploma  most  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  board  of  trast«es  recom- 
mending the  applicant  as  a  successful  teacher  and  as  worthy  of  the  diploma.  Life 
diplomas  may  be  issued  by  the  State  board  upon  all  and  the  same  conditions  as 
educational  diplomas,  except  that  the  applicant  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  been  succesrfully  engaged  in  teaching  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  State 
board  may  grant  State  certificates  upon  an  appeal  only  after  an  examination  held 
by  a  county  superintendent. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who,  with 
himself,  shall  constitute  the  county  board  of  examination.  The  board  shall  grant 
three  grades  of  certificates,  to  wit:  First  grade,  for  teaching  unclassified,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools,  good  for  three  years;  second  grade,  for  teaching  primary 
schools,  good  for  two  years.  Certificates  shall  be  issued  only  to  those  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  each 
specified  grade  of  the  public  schools  and  having  given  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  fitness  to  teach.  The  board  of  examiners  may  renew  the  certificate 
of  a  teacher  acceptably  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  shall  on  pres- 
entation of  any  life  certificate  of  any  State  or  of  a  diploma  of  a  Cidif omia  State 
normal  school  grant  the  holder  a  county  certificate,  provided  the  certificate  or 
diploma  be  not  more  than  5  years  old. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  held  semiannually  and  the  ques- 
tions shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  board  of  education,  so  as  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State.  The  questions  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent until  the  day  of  examination. 

Meetings. — The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  shall  have  power  to  convene  two  State  teachers'  insti- 
tutes annually  in  different  sections  of  the  State  and  shall  preside  over  them. 
Teachers  who  attend  one  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  other.  The  sessions 
shall  last  from  three  to  ten  days.  The  purpose  of  the  institutes  shall  be  to  train 
and  instruct  teachers  of  the  State  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  practical  and 
scientific  methods  of  work,  t-o  simplify  and  unify  the  courses  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  etc.  Class  work  in  common-school  branches  shall  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  all  institute  programmes.  AH  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend  the 
institute  held  in  the  section  where  they  are  engaged,  and  without  loss  of  salary. 
The  State  superintendent  shall  have  jwwer  to  engage  lecturers  and  instructors. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  call  one  or  more  teachers'  inst^ 
tutes  annually,  and  the  expenses  to  the  sum  of  $100  of  such  institutes  shall  be  p«o 
out  of  the  county  general  fund,  provided  they  have  been  authorized  by  the  boara 
of  commissioners. 

3.  Schools. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — When  the  State  and  county  money  is  not  sufficient  tp  keep  a  schMl 
open  in  a  district  for  at  least  six  months  in  u  y6ar  they  shall  levy  a  district  tax  buD^ 
cient  to  keep  a  school  open  to  children  6  to  18  years  of  age  for  six  months.  ^Jj^'j^ 
parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  e£  a  child  or  ciui**" 
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between  the  a^es  of  8  and  14  years  shall  be  rec^tured  to  send  snch  child  or  chil- 
dren to  a  pnbbc  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school  year, 
at  least  eight  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  nnless  such  child  or  children  are 
excosedfrom  snch  attendance  by  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  the  school  district 
in  which  snch  parents  or  guardians  reside,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  or  children  has  been  such 
as  to  preyent  his  or  her  or  their  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for 
the  period  required,  or  that  such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school 
or  at  home  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  or  have 
already  acijuired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taugnt  in  the  public  schools; 
provided,  in  case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  the  period  of  sixteen 
weeks,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  the  year,  within  2  miles  by  the  nearest 
traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or  she 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the 
State,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  September  of  each  year,  to  furnish  the 
principal  of  each  public  school  taught  in  such  district  with  a  list  of  all  children 
resident  in  the  school  district,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  said  list  to  bo 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  school  census  marshal.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
school  month  thereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  each  school  in  such 
district  to  report  to  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  such  district  the  names  of  all  chil- 
dren attending  school  during  the  previous  school  month;  when,  if  it  shall  appear, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  school  months,  to  the  board  of  school  trustees  that  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  child  or  chil- 
oren  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  board  shall 
canse  d»nand  to  be  made  upon  snch  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  for  the 
amoontof  the  penalty  hereinafter  provided;  when,  if  such  parent,  guardian,  or 
otter  person  sniall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  same  within  five  days  after  the 
makiiig  of  said  demand,  the  board  shall  commence  proceedings,  in  the  name  of  the 
echool  district,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fine  hereinafter  provided,  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  township  in  which  said  school  district  is  located;  or,  if  there 
shall  lie  no  justice  of  the  peace  therein,  then  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county. 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  or 
chUdien  failing;  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  lees  than  $50  nor  more  than  8100  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $200  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  besides  the  cost  of 
collection. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of 
any  school  district  in  tnis  State  that  the  parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons  hav- 
ing control  and  charge  of  any  child  or  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
school  of  said  district,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  unable  to 
procnre  suitable  books,  stationery,  etc.,  for  such  child  or  children,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  board  to  procnre  or  canse  to  be  procured  for  snch  child  or  children 
all  necessary  books,  stationery,  etc.,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund  of 
said  school  district,,  in  the  same  way  that  other  claims  against  the  school  district 
Me  now  allowed  and  paid:  Provided,  That  all  books,  stationery,  etc.,  purchased 
nnder  the  provisions  ot  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  school 
"istrict,  to  be  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  school  trustees  when  not  in 
actnaluse. 

AH  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury  on  account  of  the  State  school  fund. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  each 
f^nnty  in  this  State  to  cause  this  law  to  bo  published  in  some  newspaper  in  his 
coanty,  if  there  be  one,  four  consecutive  tunes  annually,  for  a  period  of  two 
y^TB,  the  expense  of  such  publication  to  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  general 
school  fund  of  the  county.  The  board  of  school  trustees  in  each  school  district 
shall  cause  to  be  posted  annually,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  in  three  public  places 
in  their  district,  notices  of  the  requirements  and  penalties  of  this  act. 

Character  of  instruction. — There  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elemente  of  natural  philosophy,  and  geog- 
^^J'  and  in  each  school  above  the  primary  grade  there  shall  also  be  taught 
''"gush  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  chemistry,  and  elementary  physi- 
ol<^  and  hygiene,  which  shall  give  special  prominence  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
Jjinks,  stimtUants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  in  such  schools  as 
the  board  of  district  trustees  may  direct  algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  natural 
""^tory  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping. 

•TecWjooia. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby 
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made  their  daty,  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  adopted  a  tmiform  seriee  of  text- 
books in  the  prmcipu  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools,  to  wit,  Bx>ellin^,  read- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology;  and  no  school  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  or  public  school  moneys  unless  such  text-books  shall  be 
adopted  and  used  in  all  its  public  schools. 

Buildings. — No  public  schoolhouse  shall  be  erected  nnlees  its  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  sui)erintendent.  The  care  and  control  of  school  property 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  district  trustees.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  public  school  within  the  grounds  or  build- 
ing of  such  school,  and  to  this  end  the  ground  of  every  public  school  shall  extend 
to  a  distance  of  50  yards  in  all  directions  from  the  school  building.  It  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  detain,  beat,  whip,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  any 
pupil  attending  any  public  school  on  his  way  to  or  from  school.  Penalty  in  both 
the  foregoing  cases  shall  be  fine  to  not  more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  six  mouths,  or  both. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — The  principal  of  all  moneys  accruing  to  this 
State  from  the  sale  of  lands  given  or  bequeathed  for  public  school  purposes,  all 
fitfes  collected  under  the  penS  laws  of  the  State,  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds 
from  all  toll  roads  and  bridges,  and  all  estates  that  ma;^  escheat  to  the  State  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not 
be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  other  uses,  but  shall  constitute  an  irreducible 
and  indivisible  fund  to  be  known  as  the  State  school  fund,  the  interest  accruing 
from  which  shall  be  divided  semiannually  among  the  counties  in  this  State 
entitled  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  receive  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  0  to  18  years  of  age,  for  the  payment  of  quahfied  teachers,  and 
no  portion  of  the  amount  distributed  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  paid 
for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  the  use  oif  schoolrooms,  furniture,  or  any  con- 
tingent expenses  of  public  schools. 

Taxation. — There  shall  be  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  State  school  tax, 
which  shall  become  a  part  of  the  State  school  fund.  There  shall  be  set  apart 
semiannually  6  per  cent  out  of  all  moneys  received  as  State  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  such  amount  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  annually  levy  a  county 
school  tax,  not  to  exceed  50  nor  less  than  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, which  shall  be  collected  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  special  deposit. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  may  submit  to  the  electors  the 
question  of  taxing  themselves  to  raise  additional  school  facilities  or  to  keep  the 
schools  open  for  a  longer  period  than  the  ordinary  funds  will  allow. 

IDAHO. 

1.  Organization  op  the  System. 

State  board  of  public  instruction. — State  superintendent  of  jftublie  instruction.-^ 
State  board  of  text-book  eommisaioners. — County  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. — Board  of  school  trustees. 

State  board  of  education. — The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secre- 
taiy  of  state,  and  the  attorney-general  shall  constitute  the  State  board  of  P}*^^ 
instruction,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  president  The  ooa™ 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  to  adopt  rules  for  its  own  government, 
and  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  president  at  other  times  than  on  the  first  Mondays 
oif  June  and  December,  the  days  of  its  regular  meetings.  It  shall  hold  annaaiiy 
at  least  two  public  examinations  of  teachers,  at  each  of  which  one  member  shall 
preside,  assisted  by  not  more  than  two  persons,  as  the  board  may  elect,  who  shall 
receive  for  such  services  not  more  than  $5  a  day.  The  board  shall  keep  » ^ 
and  correct  record  of  its  proceedings  and  a  complete  register  of  all  persons  to 
whom  certificates  are  issued  and  is  empowered  to  revoke  any  certificate  or  diploma 
for  cause. 

State  superintendent. — Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the  State 
superintendent  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  and  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  ol 
$3,000,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  including  "■* 
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deUvery  to  bis  saccessor  of  all  books,  papers,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
office.    He  shall  have  an  office  at  the  capital  and  a  seal.    He  shall  iile  all  papers, 
reports,  and  pnblic  docnments  transmitted  to  him  by  county  superintendents  ana 
hare  them  ready  for  pnblic  inspection.    He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all 
the  county  superintendents  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  pre- 
pare and  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  use  in  all  such  public  schools,  shall  pre- 
pare or  cause  to  bo  prepared  all  examination  questions  to  be  used  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  several  counties  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates,  and  shall  prescribe  the  r^plations  for  conducting  them. 
He  shall  also  prescribe  regulations  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  and, 
after  consultihg  and  advising  with  county  sui)erintendents,  shall  appoint  assistant 
conductors  therefor,  when  necessary,  and  as  far  as  possible  assist  at  such  insti- 
tutes.   He  shall  meet  the  county  superintendents  of  each  judicial  district  or  of 
two  or  more  districts  combined,  with  the  object  of  learning  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  improving  the  teaching  therein,  and  he  shall  have  the  law  relating  to 
the  public  schools  prmted  in  pamphlet  form  and  shall  supply  copies  to  school 
officers,  school  libraries,  and  State  Ubrarians.    He  shall  report  to  the  governor 
every  year  preceding  that  in  which  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature  is  held 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  amount  of  State  school  fund 
apportioned  and  sources  from  which  derived,  with  such  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  office  as  he  may  thinlc  proper.    He  shall 
visit  such  counties  of  the  State  as  most  need  his  personal  attendance,  or  all  if 
practicable,  and  shall  institute  such  correspondence  as  may  enable  him  to  obtain 
mformation  relating  to  the  system  of  public  schools  in  other  States,  and  he 
shall  receive  out  of  the  treasury  for  actual  traveling  expenses  and  other  exijenses 
while  traveling  on  the  business  of  the  department  not  exceeding  $750  per  annum. 
His  office  expenses  shall  be  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  State  government. 
State  board  of_  text-book  commissioners. — (See  Schools,  Text-books.) 
County  superintendent. — Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the  county 
snperintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  shall  take  oath  and  give  bond  to  the  amount 
of  81.000  (to  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners) 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his  ofScial  duty.    He  shall  have 
general  supervision  over  all  the  public  schools  in  the  county,  shall  visit  every  pub- 
lic school  in  his  county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  oftener,  if  necessary,  care- 
fully observing  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  taught,  the  discipline,  and  progress  made  by  pupils.    He  shall 
•dvise  and  direct  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  the  instruction  and 
classification  of  the  pupils,  note  the  condition  of  the  building  and  appurtenances, 
and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  district  board  in  writing,  with  suggestions.    He 
may  require  the  trustees  of  any  district  to  repair  the  school  buildings  or  property, 
or  to  alxite  any  nuisance  in  or  about  the  premise,  if  such  repair  or  abatement  cost 
not  over  $75,  there  being  monev  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  district.    He 
shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  his  official  acts,  preserve  all  books,  documents, 
maps,  etc.,  sent  to  him  as^  school  officer;  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the  teachers 
employed  in  his  county,  giving  name  of  teacher,  number  of  district,  salary,  grade 
of  certificate,  and  date  of  State  superintendent's  visit.    He  shall  be  subject  to 
instiructions  from  the  State  superintendent,  and  shall  distribute  the  forms  and 
blanks  received  from  him.    He  shall  hold  one  regular  examination  annually  and 
shall  grant  certificates  of  three  grades,  and  for  cause  may  revoke  any  certificate 
not  granted  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  shall  transmit  an  annual  report  to  the 
State  superintendent,  which  shall  contain  an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
district  clerks,  together  with  such  statistics,  items,  and  statements  relative  to  the 
schools  of  the  county  as  the  Stato  superintendent  may  require.    He  shall  see  that 
honndaries  of  school  districts  are  accurately  described  in  the  records  of  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  transcript  of 
such  boundaries,  and  shall  report  incorrect  descriptions  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  which  shall  immediately  rectify  them.    He  shall  appoint  trustees 
for_  newly  organized  districts  and  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur;  may  call  to  his 
assistance  for  any  public  examination  not  more  than  two  competent  teachers,  and 
shall  be  allowed  all  necessary  e.^cpense  for  blank  books  and  stationery,  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  county,  or  attending  the  meeting  of  county  superintendents.    He 
may  hold  teachers'  intitutes.    When  unable  to  perform  his  duties  he  shall  appoint 
a  deputy,  who,  though  sworn  in,  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  out  of  the 
public  treasury.    The  salary  of  the  superintendent  shall  bo  10  per  cent  on  the  first 
♦1,000  apportioned  by  him  to  tho  general  school  districts  of  his  county,  4  per  cent 
on  aU  sums  over  $1,000  and  up  to  and  including  $5,000,  8  per  cent  on  all  sums  over 
^,000  and  up  to  and  including  $10,000,  3i  per  cent  on  all  snms  over  $10,000  and 
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up  to  and  including  $15,000,  and  2  per  cent  on  all  sums  over  §15,000.  All  inci- 
dental expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  met  by  county  commissioners  from  the  gen- 
eral expense  fund  of  the  county.  Failure  to  make  full  and  correct  reports  to  the 
State  superintendent  causes  the  county  superintendent  to  forfeit  §100. 

Board  of  school  trustees. — The  board  or  county  commissioners  at  its  regular 
meeting  shall  have  power  to  create  new  districts  from  unorganized  territory  or 
from  old  districts,  to  change  the  boundaries  of  any  district,  when  petitioned  to 
do  so  by  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  10  children  of  school  age.  At  each  regu- 
lar school  election  there  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot,  a  board  of  three,  each  for  three 
years,  one  member  to  retire  annually.  If  the  clerk  of  the  board  fails  to  give  due 
notice  of  the  election  any  two  legal  voters  in  the  district  may  give  such  notice 
over  their  own  names.  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  during  the  year; 
shall  employ  teachers  and  fix  and  pay  their  compensation  and  that  of  the  clerk  of 
the  board.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  property  in  its  district,  and  have 
power  to  accept  property  g^ven  to  the .  district,  and  may  buy  or  sell  school  prop- 
erty when  directed  by  the  district,  also  to  repair  and  locate  schoolhouses;  but 
no  trustee  shall  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the  board.  It 
shall  decide  on  cases  of  insubordination  reported  by  teachers. 

The  clerk  of  the  board  shall  annually  enumerate  the  children  of  5  to  21  years  of 
age,  for  which  he  shall  be  allowed  5  cents  for  each  child  enumerated. 

When  any  school  district  has  within  its  limits  taxable  property  of  tho  amount 
of  8200,000  or  over,  it  majr  bo  organized  as  an  independent  district,  having  a  board 
of  six  trustees,  two  to  retire  annually. 

2.  Teachers. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  or 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  the  time  he  or  she  teaches  in  any  public 
school  without  a  certificate  valid  for  such  time  in  the  countv  where  such  school 
is  taught,  except  that  if  a  teacher's  certificate  shall  expire  within  six  weeks  of  the 
close  of  a  term  the  teacher  may  finish  the  term.  The  State  board  shall  issue  State 
certificates,  good  for  five  years,  to  such  as  have  passed  a  thorough  examination 
in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  didactics,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  direct, 
as  have  a  good  moral  character,  an  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  three  years, 
and  as  can  furnish  the  board  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  and 
properly  manage  any  school  in  the  State;  the  board  shall  also  issue  diplomas 

food  for  life  to  those  who  have  taught  at  least  five  years,  two  of  ■which  shall 
ave  been  in  th%  State  of  Idaho,  and  possess  the  other  qualifications  requisite  for 
a  State  certificate. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  one  regular  pubUc  examination  in  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  examination  shall  be  held  at  tho  county  seat, 
and  shall  not  continue  longer  than  for  three  days.  He  may  also  hold  three  or 
fewer  special  public  examinations,  but  fifteen  days'  notice  must  be  given,  but  the 
first-grade  certificate  shall  be  granted  wnly  at  the  reg^ular  public  examination. 
The  State  superintendent  shall  prepare  or  "cause  to  be  prepared  all  examination 
questions  to  be  used,  and  shall  prescribe  the  regulations  and  form  of  certificate. 
The  countv  superintendent  shall  grant  certificates  to  those  only  who  are  10  j'ears 
of  age,  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  civil 
government,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  so  much  of 
the  general  school  law  as  relates  to  "the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teaching, 
and  who  have  thorough  scholarship,  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school,  and 
good  moral  character.  The  certificates  shall  be  of  three  grades.  The  first  grade 
shall  be  granted  to  those  only  who  have  successfully  taught  for  one  year,  and 
shall  he  valid  for  three  years.  The  second  grade  shall  be  valid  in  the  county  of 
issue  for  two  years,  and  the  third  grade  for  one  year.  But  the  county  supenn- 
tendent  may  grant  a  temjrorary  certificate  to  teach  in  a  specified  district,  good 
until  the  next  public  examination  and  no  longer ;  and  he  may  two  select  competent 
teachers,  at  a  compensation  of  §4  a  day,  to  assist  him  in  holding  examinations. 

Teachers  of  the  public  schools  must  be  furnished  with  a  school  register  by  the 
trustees  of  the  district,  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  board  of  trustees;  and 
also  a  form  which  must  be  filled  up  according  to  the  headings  and  transmitted  to 
county  superintendent;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  allowed  an  order  for  payment  or 
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aalsry  tin  til  the  report  is  made  out  and  transmitted  hj  the  clerk  of  the  board. 
Every  teacher  most  enforce  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  tert-books,  and  the 
regnlations;  hold  pupils  to  a  strict  account  for  conduct  on  the  wav  to  or  from  school 
86  well  as  on  the  plavgrrounds  and  during  recess,  and  suspend  pupils  for  cause, 
reporting  the  case  to  board  of  trustees,  which  may  b9  appealed  to  county  superin- 
tendent; shaU  make  such  additional  reports  as  required,  and  endeavor  to  impress 
on  the  xoinds  of  the  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism, 
and  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  and  holders  of  certificates  to  attend  the  county  institute. 

Preliminary  training.— There  shall  be  established  two  normal  schools,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  the  training  and  education  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion and  governing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  grade,  and  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common-school  education.  Each  school  shall  be 
under  a  board  of  trustees^  which  shall  have  control  of  the  property;  shall  fix  the 
«>nrse  of  study,  establish,  if  deemed  necessary,  a  training  or  model  school,  and 
make  r^nlations  for  admission  of  pupils,  who  shall  declare  that  they  are  16 
years  of  age  if  men  and  13  years  if  women  and  that  their  purpose  is  to  nt  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

Meetings. — The  county  superintendent  having  ten  or  more  school  districts  may 
hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute  for  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days, 
giving  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  written  notice 
to  each  teacher,  each  of  whom  shall  close  the  school  he  teaches  during  the  time 
the  institute  is  in  session,  without  loss  of  pay.  The  county  superintendent  must 
provide  bnilding,  lights,  stationery,  etc.,  out  shall  not  expend  more  than  §150, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  the  current  exx>ense  fund  of  th«  county. 

3.  SCHOOtS. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  shall  be  required  to  send  it  or  them 
to  a  public  school  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  eight  weeks 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  board  of  school  trustees  upon  it  being  shown  that  the  bodily 
or  mental  condition  of  such  children  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  their  attendance, 
or  that  they  are  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at  home  in  such  branches  as  are 
usually  taught  in  a  private  school,  or  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  the  ])ubllc  schools;  provided  in  case  a  public  school  sh^l 
not  be  taught  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year  within  3  miles  by  the 
nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  such  x>arent  or  guardian  within 
the  school  district  he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  each  district  in  this  State, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  to  furnish  the  principal 
in  each  public  school  taught  in  such  district  with  a  list  of  all  children  in  the 
school  district  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  said  list  to  bo  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  school  census  marshal. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  month  thereafter  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the 
principal  of  each  school  in  such  district  to  report  to  the  board  of  school  trustees 
of  such  district  the  names  of  all  children  attending  school  during  the  previous 
school  month.  When  it  shall  appear  at  the  expiration  of  three  school  months  to 
the  board  of  school  trustees  that  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
charge  or  control  of  any  child  or  children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  board  shall  cause  demand  to  be  made  upon  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  hereinafter  provided; 
when,  if  such  parent,  guardian,  or  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  same 
within  five  days  after  the  making  of  said  demand,  the  board  shall  commence  pro- 
ceedings in  the  name  of  the  school  district  for  the  recovery  of  the  fine  hereinafter 
provided  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction:  Provided,  Tliat  nothing  shall 
apply  to  any  child  or  children  who  are  actually  and  necessarily  compelled  to 
labor  for  the  support  of  a  parent  or  parents. 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  or 
children  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $5  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  ?50  for 
the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  besides  the  cost  of  collection. 

Third.  All  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  collecting  the 
same.  ^  . 
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Fourth.  The  board  of  school  tmsteea  in  each  district  shall  canse  to  be  x>osted 
animally  in  three  pnblic  places  notices  of  the  requirements  of  this  law. 

If  any  school  district  shall  during  the  period  of  one  year  fail  to  maintain  a 
school  for  three  months  consecutively,  or  keep  up  its  organization  of  oflBcers  as 
required  by  law,  or  the  average  attendance  has  been  not  more  than  five  pupils,  such 
district  shall  lapse. 

Text-books. — The  governor  shall  appoint  four  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
State  superintendent,  who  shall  be  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  State,  and 
who,  together  with  the  president  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  shall  constitute  a 
State  board  of  text-book  commissioners.  The  president  of  the  State  University 
shall  be  president.  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  State  capitol,  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, on  tne  second  Monday  of  May,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  adopting 
a  tmif orm  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  advertise  for  at  least  thirty  days 
in  two  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  giving  notice  that  the  said  board 
of  text-book  commissioners  shall  receive  sealed  proposals  up  to  13  o'clock  noon  of 
the  day  appointed  for  their  meeting  for  suppljang  tne  State  with  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  for  a  term  of  six  years  from  and 
afterthe  Ist  day  of  September,  1893,  in  the  following  branches,  namely:  Spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  phvsiology  and  hygiene,  civil 
government,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  other  branches  taught  in  the 
common,  graded,  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  Said  sealed  proposals  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  text-book  commissioners,  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  shall  bo  indorsed,  "Sealed  proposals  for  supplying  the  State  of  Idaho 
with  school  text-books."  Said  proposals  shall  state  the  price  at  which  said  text- 
books will  be  delivered  free  on  board  cars,  subject  to  order  of  the  State  saperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  open  said  sealed  proposals  in  the  presence 
of  a  majority  of  said  board  and  in  public,  and  to  select  and  adopt  such  text-books 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  as  in  their  opinion  will  best  subserve  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State.  The  series  of  text-books  selected  and  adopted  by  the  board 
shall  be  certified  to  by  its  chairman,  and  said  certificate  with  a  copy  of  all  bojks 
named  therein  must  be  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent. 
Such  certificate  must  contain  a  complete  list  of  all  the  books  adopted  by  the  board, 
giving  price  for  which  each  kind  and  grade  will  ba  furnished  and  the  name  of 
the  publisher  agreeing  to  furnish  the  same.  The  books  named  in  the  certificate 
shall  for  a  period  of  six  years  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  September.  1893,  be 
used  in  all  the  i)ublic  schools  throughout  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  make  such  contracts  and  agreements  with  pub- 
lishers as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  State,  and  shall  require  of  all  publishers  contracting  and  agreeing  to  fur- 
nish books  adopted  by  the  board  Iwnds  in  double  the  amount  of  tne  value  of  the 
books  to  be  furnished  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  said 
contract. 

Immediately  after  the  filing  of  the  said  certificate  in  his  office  the  State  superin- 
tendent shall  have  prepared  printed  lists  of  the  text-books  adopted  by  the  board. 
with  the  price  of  each  of  said  books  as  certified  to  in  the  said  certificate,  and  shall 
forward  the  same  to  the  county  superintendents,  each  of  whom  shall  immediately 
forward  one  list  to  each  of  the  trustees  of  every  district  in  his  county.  Not  later 
than  the  third  Monday  of  June,  1893,  and  at  such  other  times  thereafter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  properly  supply  the  schools  of  the  district,  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  several  boards  of  trustees  of  the  county  shall  forward  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  list  of  the  kind  of  books  and  the  number  of  each  kind  which  will  he 
required  to  supply  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  his  district.  Abstracts  of 
such  lists  showing  the  kinds  of  books  and  the  number  of  each  kind  so  forwarded 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  county  superintendent  and  transmitted  to  the  State  super- 
intendent without  delay,  who  shall  order  the  same  to  be  delivered  by  the  contract 
ing  publishers  of  said  text-books,  and  he  shall,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  forward 
the  same  to  the  county  superintendents  for  distribution  among  the  several  districts. 

The  trustees  of  every  district  shall  purchasa  at  the  expense  of  each  district  all 
text-books  used  in  the  pnblic  schools,  and  shall  immediately  upon  receipt  thereof 
draw  an  order  for  a  waiTant  in  favor  of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  ps>'" 
ment  of  said  books,  which  warrant  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  treasurer,  and 
shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  district.  'In  case 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  any  district  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  books  the  payment  must  be  made  out  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  law  and  charged  to  said  district,  and  refunded  out  of  the  first  moneys 
placed  to  the  credit  of  said  district.    Said  booka  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of 
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aid  public  schools  free  of  charge,  snbject  to  tho  rules  and  regnlations  as  to  the 
ore  and  custody  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  and  such  additional  rules 
as  the  district  board  may  see  fit  to  make. 

The  State  superintendent  shall  have  control  and  sniJerTision  over  the  distribu- 
Don  and  shipment  of  all  books  contracted  for  by  the  State  board  of  text-book  com- 
missioners, but  all  payments  made  to  the  county  superintendents  for  the  purchase 
of  school  text-books  by  the  several  districts  must  be  forwa^rded  to  the  State  treas- 
arer,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  with  the  publishers 
contracting  with  the  board  to  furnish  the  books  for  books  ordered  and  received 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  pay  for  the  same  upon 
the  bills  being  audited  and  allowed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners.  And  it  snail 
be  unlawful  for  the  trustees  of  any  (Ustrict  in  the  State  to  purchase  for  the  use  in 
the  public  schools  any  series  of  text-books  other  than  those  adopted  by  the  board 
of  text-book  cominiasioners.  All  orders  for  books  must  be  made  upon  the  State 
saperintendent  through  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  said 
district  is  situated. 

The  said  board  of  text-book  commissioners  shall  receive  each  the  sum  of  $5  per 
i»y  for  each  day  necessarily  engaged  in  transacting  business  while  in  session  and 
10  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
nwessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  additional  sum  of  $2,000 
for  clerical  assistance  and  labor  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the 
aBning  two  years.  And  the  further  snm  of  $20,000  is  appropriated  and  set  aside 
as  a  revolving  text-book  fund  to  meet  the  pajrments  for  text-books  of  districts 
having  no  money  to  their  credit. 

No  books,  paxjers,  tracts,  or  documents  of  a  political,  sectarian,  or  denomina- 
tional character  must  be  used  or  introducd  in  any  school  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  and  every  political,  sectarian,  or  denominational 
doctrine  Is  hereby  expressly  forbidden  to  be  taught  therein;  nor  shall  any  teacher 
or  any  district  receive  any  of  the  public-school  moneys  in  which  the  schools  have 
not  been  taught  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Trustees  may  determine  whether  pupils  outside  of  their  district  may  attend 
whoolin  such  district,  and  upon  what  terms. 

Buildings. — The  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  all  school  property  in  their  district, 
and  have  power  to  receive  in  trust  all  re^  estate  or  other  property  conveyed  to 
said  schoM  district,  and  to  convey  by  deed,  duly  executed  or  delivered,  all  the 
Mtate  or  interest  of  their  district  in  any  schoolhouse  or  site  directed  to  be  sold  by 
a  vote  of  their  district.  Said  trustees  have  further  power,  when  directed  by  a  vote 
of  their  district,  to  purchase,  receive,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  i)ersonal  property 
for  school  purposes,  and  to  hold,  purchase,  and  repair  schoolhouses  and  to  supply 
the  same  with  necessary  furniture,  and  to  fix  the  location  of  schoolhouses;  pro- 
Tided  that  no  trustee  sfaall  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  the 
owd  of  trustees  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of 
tWs  provision  is  null  android.  The  trustees  of  the  respective  districts  must  furnish 
all  things,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the  use  and  comfort  of 
{"^schools  in  their  district,  such  as  fuel,  improvements,  maps,  apparatus,  and 
UDrary,  and  for  snch  purpose  may  audit  and  allow  accounts  against  the  school 
fond  of  their  district  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  school  fund 
in  any  one  year;  provided  further  that  the  trustees  shall  not  draw  an  order  for 
a  warrant  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  district  at  the  time  the 
order  is  given. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  ipemtanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

f^nds  (permaixent  or  special) .—The  public-school  ftmd  of  the  State  sholl  con- 
*»t  of  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  have  hitherto  been  granted,  or  may  hereafter 
•*  granted,  to  the  State  bv  the  (Seneral  Government,  known  as  "  school  lands." 
•nd  those  granted  in  lieu  of  such;  lands  acquired  by  gift  or  grant  from  any  per- 
son or  corporation  under  any  law  or  grant,  and  of  all  other  grants  of  land  or 
niooey  made  to  the  State  for  general  educational  purposes,  and  all  moneys  accru- 
'Dg  to  the  State  from  the  estates  of  deceased  persons.  For  the  further  support  of 
the  public  schools  there  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  county  treasurer  of  each  c%unty 
J*!  placed  in  the  county  school  fund  all  moneys  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  or 
■"wches  of  any  of  the  public  penal  laws  of  tho  State. 

The  income  of  the  State  school  fund  and  taxes  collected  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
l""**  of  the  public  schools  which  shall  be  received  up  to  the  1st  day  of  January 
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and  the  Ist  day  of  July  of  each  year  shall  be  distributed  semiannaally  during  sai^ 
months,  respectively,  in  each  year  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  from 
which  reports  have  been  received  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  provided  in  this  act,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  as  shown  by  the  last  school  census  list  of  each  county,  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  certify  such  apportionment  to  the  State  auditor,  ■wrlio 
shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county. 

Taxation. — For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  public  schools  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall,  at  the 
time  of  levying  the  taxes  for  State  and  county  purposes,  levy  a  tax  of  not  lees 
than  5  mills  nor  more  than  10  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  their 
respective  counties  for  school  purposes.  Said  taxes  must  be  assessed  and  collected 
in  each  county  as  other  taxes  for  State  and  county  purposes. 

■  When  any  district  has  voted  a  tax  for  school  purposes  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
immediately  make  the  levy  and  certify  the  facts  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  county  assessor;  but  only  one  special  tax  may  be  levied  in  a  year. 
Upon  receiving  such  statement  from  the  trustees  the  assessor  must  assess  upon  all 
property  subject  to  taxation  the  tax  so  levied  and  certified  to  him;  but  for  thal^ 
purpose  he  is  not  required  to  take  new  statements  from  the  owners  of  property, 
but  his  assessment  of  all  special  taxes  so  levied  may  be  computed  and  made  upon 
the  valuation  of  property  as  fixed  by  the  board  of  eq^ualization  for  State  and  coun  ty 
purposes,  and  as  appears  upon  the  assessment  roll  m  the  same  year.  Said  special 
taxes  so  levied  as  aforesaid  shall  become  a  lien  upon  the  property  so  assessed  from 
the  date  of  assessment,  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  the  same  time  as  State  and 
county  taxes,  and  in  all  respects  are  to  be  collected  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
the  assessor  must  keep  a  separate  list  or  assessment  roll  thereof,  and  when  paid 
must  be  named  in  his  receipt  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  separate  item,  and  he  must  pay 
them  to  the  county  treasurer  as  he  pays  other  taxes;  but  at  the  time  of  payment 
he  must  specify  to  the  treasurer  what  taxes  they  are  and  take  a  separate  receipt 
therefor  and  keep  separate  accounts  thereof. 

The  assessor  shall  receive  2  per  cent  on  allsucb  special  taxes  so  collected  by  him, 
having  first  rendered  his  account  thereof  the  same  being  allowed. 


WASHINGTON. 
1.  Organization. 

State  board  of  education. — Superintendent  of  public  instruction. — County  superin- 
tendent.— County  board  of  examiners. — District  board  of  trustees. — City  board 
of  education. 

State  board  of  education. — The  governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  four  suitable  persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  from  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  who,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  constitute 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  persons  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  for  two 
years.  The  board  shall  hold  an  annnal  session  at  the  capital  and  necessary  special 
meetings.  The  members  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  53  per  diem 
of  actual  service,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  expenses;  but 
the  expenses  of  the  board  shall  not  exceed  §1,000  in  any  one  year.  [The  duties  of 
the  board  are  given  under  Teachers,  subhead  Appointment,  qualifications,  and 
duties;  and  under  Schools,  subheads  Character  of  instruction  and  Text-books.] 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  in  the  State,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  His  salary  shall  be  83,500.  He  shall  have  supervision  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  common  schools,  shall  report  to  the  governor  biennially  and  said 
report,  of  which  3,000  copies  shall  be  printed,  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  with  full  statistical  tables,  by 
counties,  showing  the  number  of  schools  and  the  attendance,  the  State  and  county 
school  fund  apportioned,  amount  received  from  special  tax  or  other  sources,  amount 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  by  the  several  counties  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  amount  they  are  paid  for  visiting  schools,  and  their 
mUeage,  the  amount  expended  for  building  and  providing  schoolnonses,  the  amount 
of  bonded  or  other  school  indebtedness,  with  rate  of  interest  paid;  a  list  of  the 
school  officers  of  the  State,  the  reports  of  all  State  educational  institutions,  or  such 
portions  of  them  as  he  may  think  advisable,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  he 
may  deem  of  general  interest.    He  shall  also  include  in  his  regort  a  statement  of 
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l^ans  for  the  managranent  and  improvement  of  the  schools.  Ho  shall  prepare  and 
saperintend  the  printing  and  distri  ontion  to  county  superintendents  of  such  blanks, 
forms,  roisters,  and  blank  books,  copies  of  the  school  law  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents,  teachers,  and  slU 
other  scnool  ofiBcers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  com- 
mon schools;  also  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  governmeut  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  questions  prepared  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  He 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  travel  in  thediJQFerent  counties  of  the  State  where  common 
aehools  are  taught,  without  neglecting  his  other  official  duties  as  sn^rintendeut  of 
public  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  of  consultmisf  the  county 
superintendents,  and  addressing  public  assemblages  on  subjects  pertaining  to  com- 
mon schools;  also  to  open  such  correspondence  as  may  enable  him  to  oDtain  all 
necessary  information  relating  to  the  system  of  common  schools  in  other  States. 
His  traveling  expenses,  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  $800  in  any  one  year,  and  the 
actual  amount  expended  for  postage,  stationery,  and  other  expenses  of  his  office 
at  the  capitol,  in  which  be  shall  preserve  the  records  of  his  o£Qce,  shall  be  paid  as 
are  the  incidental  expenses  of  other  State  officers. 

He  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  of  education.  He  shall,  biennially, 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  following  the  election  of  county  superintendents, 
call  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  of  this  State,  at  snch  time  and  place 
as  he  may  deem  most  convenient,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  i>ertaining  to  the 
sapervision  and  administration  of  the  school  laws,  and  snch  other  subjects  aflfect- 
ing  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  common  schools  as  may  be  proi)erly  brought 
before  it.  He  shall,  between  the  Ist  and  lOtb  days  of  March  and  September  of  each 
year,  apportion  the  State  common-school  funds  subject  to  apportionment  among 
tbe  several  counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each 
county  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  reports 
of  the  several  county  superintendents  for  the  school  year  last  closed:  I'rovided, 
That  in  case  no  report  of  the  enumeration  of  any  county  for  the  school  year  last 
closed  has  been  received,  the  apportionment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  in  said  county  as  shown  by  the  last  census  received  from  said 
county.  He  shall  certify  said  apportionment  to  the  State  auditor,  and  upon  said 
certification  the  State  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  county  treasorer  of  each  county  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  said 
county,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  several  county  treasurers.  The  superin- 
taident  of  public  instruction  shall  also  certify  to  the  county  sui)erintendents  of 
schools  of  each  counter  the  amount  apportioned  to  that  county.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  auditor  to  notify  the  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction  on  or 
before  the  Ist  day  of  March  and  September  of  each  year  of  the  amount  of  the  State 
oommon-school  rand  subject  to  apportionment.  He  shall,  annually,  on  or  before 
the  13th  day  of  August,  require  of  the  president,  manager,  or  principal  of  every 
seminary,  academy,  and  private  school,  and  of  the  president,  principal,  or  mana- 
ger of  every  State  educational  institution  in  this  State,  a  report  of  such  facts, 
arranged  in  such  forms  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  he  shall  furnish  blanks  for  such 
reports,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  such  president,  manager,  or  principal  to 
fill  up  and  return  such  blanks  within  such  time  as  the  State  superintendent  may 
require.  He  shall  keep  a  directory  of  the  school  officers,  boards  of  regonts,  and 
trustees  of  State  educational  institutions,  of  the  faculties  of  said  institntion.i,  and 
of  all  teachers  receiving  certificates  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

He  may  appoint  a  clerk  in  his  office  at  a  salary  of  $.'300  or  lees  per  annum. 

County  superintendents. — ^A  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  be 
elected  in  each  county  for  two  years,  who  shall  give  bond.  He  may,  at  his  own 
cost,  appoint  a  deputy.  Vacancy  in  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  county  com- 
missioner. The  duty  of  the  county  commissioner  shall  bo  to  exerci.se  a  careful 
sapervision  over  the  schools;  to  visit  each  school  one  to  three  times  during  each 
year;  provided,  however,  that  he  shall  receive  mileage  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  a  school  for  not  more  than  two  trips  annually,  and  in  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  where  city  superintendents  are  employed  he  shall  receive  payfor  one 
visit  only;  to  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  laws,  forms,  circulars,  and  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  State  superintendent;  to  enforce  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  State  board;  to  preserve  all  reports  made  to  him;  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  teachers,  with  all  necessary  personal  and  pedagogical  data;  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  containing  abstracts  of  the  reports 
made  to  lum  by  district  clerks,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  State  sui)erintendent 
shall  require;  to  keep  an  accurate  description  of  the  boundaries  of  every  district; 
to  appomt  district  directors  and  clerks,  to  fill  vacancies,  and  form  new  districts; 
to  apportion  the  county  school  funds,  and  in  the  following  manner:  One-fourth  of 
the  totsd  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district  in  proportion  to  the  number 
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of  teachers  employed  therein,  ennmerating  one  for  every  70  school  census  children 
and  fraction  thereof  over  30;  but  each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  one  teacher, 
and  the  remaining  three-fourths  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district  in  proportion 
to  the  number  or  census  children;  to  appoint  a  county  board  of  examiners,  he 
himself  being  ex  officio  a  member.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  make  the  reports  required  shall  cause  him  to  lose  $50  from  his  salary. 
Any  decision  made  by  the  county  superintendent  may  be  appealed  to  the  State 
superintendent.  The  county  superintendent,  in  addition  to  the  salary  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  allowed  $3  for  each  school  visited  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  making  such  visits  and  in  attending  conven- 
tions of  county  superintendents,  but  be  shall  be  allowed  no  other  emolument. 

County  board  of  examiners.— See  under  Teachers,  Appointment,  qualifications, 
and  duties. 

Board  oj  district  directors.— The  term  "school  district"  means  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  school  board.  To  organize  a  new  district  a  peti- 
tion in  writing  shall  be  made  to  the  county  superintendent  signed  by  at  least  five 
heads  of  families  residing  in  the  district,  but  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  terri- 
tory from  one  district  to  another  it  is  necessary  that  a  majority  of  the  heads  of 
the  families  residing  in  the  territory  to  be  transferred  should  petition. 

Directors  of  school  districts  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  annual  school  elec- 
tion. At  the  first  annual  election  in  all  new  districts  three  directors  shall  be 
elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  The  ballots  shall  specify  the 
term  for  which  each  is  to  be  elected.  In  all  districts  in  which  elections  nave  been 
previously  held,  one  director  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  if 
any  vacancies  are  to  be  filled,  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  them  for  the  unexpired 
term  or  terms;  and  the  ballots  shall  specify  the  respective  term  for  which  each 
director  is  to  be  elected. 

Every  board  of  directors,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  employ,  and,  for  sufficient  cause,  discharge 
teachers,  mechanics  or  laborers,  and  to  fix,  alter,  allow,  and  order  paid  their  sw- 
aries  and  compensation:  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board  of  education  for  the 
government  of  the  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers,  and  to  enforce  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  to  provide  and  pay  for  school  fnrm- 
ture  and  apparatus,  and  such  other  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  use  of  schools;  to  rent,  repair,  furnish,  and  insure  schoolhouses; 
to  build  or  remove  schoolhouses,  purchase  or  sell  lots  or  other  real  estate,  when 
directed  by  a  vote  of  the  district  to  do  so;  to  purchase  personal  property  in  the 
name  of  the  district,  and  to  receive,  lease,  and  hold  for  their  district  any  real  or 
personal  property  and  to  have  custody  of  all  school  property;  to  suspend  or  expel 
pupils  from  school  who  refuse  to  obey  the  rules  thereof,  and  may  exclude  from 
school  all  children  under  6  years  of  age;  to  provide  books  for  children  of  indigent 
parents  on  the  written  statement  of  the  parents  of  such  children  that  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  the  same;  to  require  all  pupils  to  be  furnished  with  such  hooka 
as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education,  as  a  condition  to  mem- 
bership in  the  schools;   to  exclude  from  school  and  school  libraries  all  books, 
tracts,  papers,  and  other  publications  of  an  immoral  or  pernicious  tendency,  or  of 
a  sectarian  or  partisan  character;  to  authorize  the  schoolroom  to  be  used  for  sum- 
mer and  night  schools,  literary,  scientific,  religions,  political,  mechanical,  or 
agricultural  societies,  with  the  consent  of  and  under  such  reg^ulations  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  adopt;  to  require  teachers  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
school  law. 

Any  board  of  directors  shall  be  liable  as  directors  in  the  name  of  the  district  for 
any  judgement  against  the  district,  for  any  salary  due  any  teacher,  and  for  any 
debts  legally  due,  contracted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  pay 
such  judgment  or  liability  out  of  the  school  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  district 

The  district  clerk  shairanuually  take  an  exact  census  of  all  children  and  youth 
between  the  ages  of  .5  and  21  years,  and  shall  designate  the  number  of  weeks  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  has  attended  school  during  the  school 
year,  the  names  and  sex  of  all  children  subject  to  enumeration,  noting  defects  oi 
sight  or  hearing,  and  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  He  shall  report  the 
ennmeration,  and  such  information  as  the  State  superintendent  shall  reqnu* 
as  to  the  duration,  character  of  instruction,  the  attendance,  the  buildings,  ana 
the  salary  of  the  teacher.  He  shall  receive  $3  per  diem  for  taking  the  census  and 
making  his  report  and  such  other  allowances  as  the  board  of  directors  may  deem 
reasonable,  but  he  shall  receive  no  compensation  until  he  shall  have  made  n» 
reports. 
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Each  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  comprise  one  school  district,  and  shall 
elect,  -when  there  is  more  than  one  Bchool,  a  town  school  superintendent,  who 
may  be  a  teacher. 

City  board  of  education. — Whenever  any  incorporated  city  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  together  with  any  adjacent  or  contiguous  terri- 
tory that  now  is  or  may  be  hereafter  attached  to  said  city  for  school  purposes,  it 
shaJl  constitute  one  school  district,  and  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  the 
ci^  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  5  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  directors  of  the  district,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

Therearolar  district  election  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  held  annually  in  each  district. 

The  board  shall  elect  a  secretary,  who  shaU  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  but 
shall  act  as  its  purchasing  agent  and  in  addition  as  superintendent  of  buildings, 
giving  bond  of  $5,000  or  more.  The  duty  of  the  board  is:  (1)  To  employ  a  city 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  district,  and  for  cause  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  fix  bis 
duties  and  compensation.  (2)  Toenforce  the  rules  and  general  regulations  of  the 
State  saperintendent  and  the  State  board  of  education;  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study,  the  exercises,  and  the  kind  of  text-books  to  be  used,  m  addition  to  the  text- 
boora  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  use  of  the  common  schools 
of  this  State;  provided  that  after  the  adoption  of  any  text-book  it  shall  not  be 
changed  in  less  than  five  years,  unless  the  price  thereof  shall  be  nnwairantably 
advanced,  or  the  mechamcal  quality  lowered,  or  the  supply  stopped.  (3)  To  pro- 
vide for  school  furniture  and  for  everything  needed  in  the  schoolhouses.  (4)  To 
make  necessary  by-laws  for  more  eflfecttvely  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  board,  as  required  by  law.  (5)  To  adopt 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  'essential  to  the  weU- 
heing  of  the  schools,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  such  grades  and  departments, 
including  night  schools,  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  best  promote  the 
interests  of  education  in  that  district.  (6)  To  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school 
who  refuse  to  obey  the  rules  thereof .  (7)  To  employ,  and  for  cause  dismiss,  teach- 
ers; to  determine  the  length  of  time  over  and  above  eight  months  that  school  shall 
be  maintained;  to  fbc  the  time  for  the  annual  opening  and  closing  of  schools  and 
for  the  daily  dismissal  of  primary  pupils  before  the  regular  time  for  closing  schools. 
(8)  To  provide  books  for  indigent  children,  on  the  written  statement  of  the  super- 
intendent that  the  parents  of  such  children  are  not  able  to  purchase  them.  (9)  To 
require  successful  vaccination  as  a  condition  of  school  membership,  and  to  provide 
free  vaccination  for  all  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  same.  (10)  To  make  an 
annual  printed  report  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  district,  showing  in  detail  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  school  funds.  The  board  shall  annually  cause 
the  school  census  to  be  taken  by  the  secretary  and  census  marshals  selected  by  him, 
at  such  compensation  as  the  board  shall  fix.  In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  there  may 
be  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  city  superintendent  and  four  other  mem- 
bers. The  board  shall  annually  report  to  the  county  commissioners  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools. 

2.  Teachers. 
Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — No  person  shall  be  accounted  as  a 
qualified  teacher,  within  the  meaning  of  the  school  law,  who  has  not  first  appeared 
before  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  county  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach,  and 
received  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  qualifications,  or  has  not  a  State  certificate 
or  a  life  diploma  from  the  State  board  of  education  or  a  temporary  certificate 
panted  by  the  county  superintendent.  Nor  shall  any  teacher  be  employed  except 
by  written  order  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  at  a  meeting. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  sit  as  a  board  of  examination  at  their  annual 
or  aoecial  meetings  and  grant  State  certificates  or  life  diplomas.  State  certificates 
shall  be  granted  only  to  such  applicants  as  sh^l  file  with  the  board  satisfactory 
evidence^hat  they  have  taught  successfully  twenty-seven  months,  at  least  nine 
of  which  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  applicant  must  also 
either  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  required  for  a  first- 
grade  county  certificate,  and  also  in  x>edagogy,  plane  geometry,  geology,  natural 
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nistory,  civil  government,  psychology,  bookkeeping,  composition,  English  lit- 
erature, and  general  history,  or  file  with  the  board  a  certified  copy  of  a  diploma 
from  some  State  normal  school  or  of  a  State  or  Territorial  certificate  from  any 
State  or  Territory,  the  requirements  to  obtain  which  shall  not  have  been  less 
than  those  required  above.  State  certificates  shall  be  valid  for  five  years,  and 
may  be  renewed  without  examination,  and  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  t^ch  in  any 
common  school  in  the  State.  They  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  for  cause  deemed 
sufBcient  by  the  board.  Life  diplomas  shall  be  granted  to  such  applicants  only  as 
shall  file  with  the  board  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  taught  successfully 
for  ten  yeare,  not  less  than  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  State.  In  other  respects  the  requirements  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required 
for  State  certificates,  but  life  diplomas  shall  be  valid  during  the  life  of  the  holder, 
unless  revoked  for  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  board,  and  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  common  school  in  the  State.  The  fee  for  State  certificates 
shall  be  §3,  and  for  life  diplomas  $5.  Said  fees  must  be  deposited  with  the 
application,  and  can  not  be  ref  iinded  to  the  applicant  unless  tne  application  be 
withdrawn  before  it  has  been  considered  by  the  board.  The  fees  collected  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury.  The  board  shall  also  prepare  a  uniform  series  of 
questions  to  be  used  by  the  county  boards  of  examiners  in  the  examination  of  ' 
teachers.  Any  member  of  said  board  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  disclose  any 
q^uestionsthus  prepared  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  appoint,  for  one  year,  two  persons  holding  the 
highest  grade  certificate  in  his  county,  and  such  persons,  with  the  county  super- 
intendent, shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  examiners  in  aU  counties  to  be  at  the 
county  seat  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November  of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers.  The  superintend- 
ent shall  give  ten  days'  notice  of  the  same  by  publication  in  some  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  in  his  county,  or  if  there  be  no  newspaper,  then  ly 
posting  up  handbills,  or  otherwise.  Such  examination  shall  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  no  other  questions 
shall  be  used  except  those  furnished  by  the  said  board. 

There  shall  be  three  g^rades  of  certificates — first,  second,  and  third.    Unless 
revoked  for  cause,  first-grade  certificates  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  for  five 
yeai's,  second  grade  for  two  years,  and  third  grade  for  one  year;  but  the  issuing 
of  more  than  one  third-grade  certificate  to  any  person  shall  be  left  to  the  discr^ 
tion  of  the  county  board  of  examiners.    No  first-grade  certificate  shall  be  granted 
until  the  applicant  shall  have  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  satisfactory 
written  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  one  school  year  of  nine  months. 
Boards  of  examiners  may,  in  their  discretion,  issue  certificates  without  examina- 
tion to  the  graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  university  of  Wash- 
ington, or  to  the  graduates  of  any  State  normal  school,  or  to  the  holder  of  a  State 
certificate  or  life  diploma  from  any  State  or  Territory.    Those  holding  first-grade 
county  certificates,  and  who  shall  have  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching  for  three 
years,  shall  be  eligible  to  examination  for  State  certificates.    Any  teacher  to  whom 
a  certificate  has  been  granted  by  any  county  board  of  examiners  in  this  State,  or 
by  lawful  examiners  in  any  other  State  or  Territory,  the  requirements  to  obtain 
which  shall  not  have  been  less  than  the  requirements  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  this 
State,  or  any  teacher  holding  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  State 
or  Territorial  normal  school  or  university,  or  from  the  normal  department  of  the 
university  of  Washington,  may  present  the  same  or  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  any  county  in  this  State  where  said  teacher  desires  to 
teach,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county  superintendent,  upon  such  evidenos 
of  fitness  to  teach,  to  grant  to  said  person  a  temporary  certificate  which  shall 
entitle  him  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  granted 
until  the  next  examination  of  teachers :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  apply  only  to  such  teachers  as  were  not  residents  of  the  county  at  the  tune 
of  the  last  preceding  examination,  or  were  unable  by  reason  of  siclmess  or  otoet 
unavoidable  cause  to  attend  said  examination:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
county  superintendent  may  require  of  such  person  a  written  statement  of  sncn 
facts,  verified  by  affidavit:  And  provided  further.  That  the  county  board  may,  »► 
their  discretion,  indorse  certificates  from  other  counties  in  this  State  for  the  unex- 
pired t«rm  thereof.    All  applicants  for  certificates  shall  be  at  least  17  years  of  age, 
shall  have  attended  a  teachers'  institute,  and  shall  be  examined  in  reading.  P*"" 
manship,  orthography,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English  tf^*""! 
mar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  school 
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l«w  and  constitation  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing; bnt  no  person  shall  receive  a  first  grade  certificate  who  does  not  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  additional  branches  of  natural  philosopny,  English 
Kteratnre,  and  algebra. 

Connty  examiners  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  shall  receive  not  less 
&an  $3  nor  more  than  §5  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  cxamiua- 
tion  of  teachers,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  receive  mileage  from  their  homes  to 
the  place  of  meeting  of  said  board  and  return  by  the  most  usual  route  at  the  rate 
ef  10  cents  per  mile.  In  cities  each  board  of  examination  shall  have  the  duty: 
First.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  school  law 
of  this  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  for  its  own 
government  and  for  the  exammation  of  teachers.  Second.  To  examine  applicants, 
and  to  prescribe  standards  of  proficiency  which  shall  entitle  the  person  examined 
toa  certificate,  and  to  grant  city  certificates  of  four  grades:  (1)  High  school  cer- 
tificates, valid  for  six  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  m  any  public 
school  in  the  city;  (2)  grammar  school  certificates,  valid  for  five  years  and  author- 
izingthe  holder  to  teachanyprimaryorgrammar  schoolinsuch  city;  (3)  primary 
school  certificates,  valid  for  five  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any 
primary  school  in  such  city,  provided  that  a  second-class  grammar  school  or 
primary  certificate  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  examiners,  be  issued  for 
two  years,  bnt  no  applicant  shall  receive  a  second-class  certificate  a  second  time; 
(4)  special  city  certificates,  valid  for  five  years,  may  bo  issued  to  applicants  to 
teach  snch  sjjecial  branches  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  of 
such  city. 

The  board  of  examiners  may  also,  without  examination,  grant  city  certificates 
and  fix  the  grade  thereof  to  holders  of  State  and  life  diplomas  or  certificates,  and 
city  certificates  issued  by  other  cities  in  Washington ;  and  may  also,  without  exam- 
ination, renew,  and  for  mimoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  or  incompetency,  may 
revoke  any  certificate  previously  granted  in  such  city.  Such  board  may  also  issue 
•  permit  to  such  teachers  as  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  regular 
examination;  but  such  permit  shall  be  valid  not  to  exceed  six  months,  and  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  renewed  or  extended. 

The  city  certificates  issued  shall  be  valid  only  in  the  district  in  and  for  which 
the  same  were  granted:  Provided,  That  no  city  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  who  is  not  the  holder  of  a  connty  certificate  in  full  force  and  effect,  granted 
m  the  county  in  which  such  city  is  located,  or  the  holder  of  a  life  diploma  or  State 
certificate  issued  by  the  board  of  education  of  this  State;  and  no  teacher  shall  be 
employed  in  such  city  schools  who  does  not  hold  a  valid  county  or  State  certificate 
intnU  force. 

Every  teacher  employed  in  any  common  school  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county 
snperintendent  at  the  time  of  the  contract  to  teach  such  school,  the  number  of  the 
ffistrict  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  the  grade  of  his  certificate,  date  it  expires,  and 
the  proixjsed  length  of  term,  and  at  the  close  of  any  school  to  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in^truc- 
tion.  Any  teacher  who  shall  be  teaching  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  or  who 
shall  teach  the  last  term  of  any  school  year  in  any  school  distiict,  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  county  superintendent  immediately  upon  the  close  of  such  school 
year  or  term,  for  the  entire  time  taught  in  said  school  district  since  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Copies  of  all  reports  made  by  teachers  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  clerk  of  the  district,  to  be  by  him  filed  in  his  office.  No  board  of  directors 
shall  draw  any  order  or  warrant  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month 
of  his  service  until  the  reports  herein  required  shall  have  been  made  and  received; 
provided  that  in  all  schools  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  city  superintendent  the 
report  of  such  superintendent  shall  be  accepted  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  directors  in  lieu  of  the  teacher's  report;  and  that  when  there  is  no  city  superin- 
tendent the  report  of  the  principal  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  teacher's  report. 

Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  school  register  in  the  manner  provided  for,  and  no 
board  of  directors  shall  draw  any  warrant  for  the  salary  or  any  teacher  for  the 
last  month  of  his  service  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  any  term  or  year,  until  they 
shall  have  received  a  certificate  from  the  district  clerk  that  the  said  register  has 
been  properly  kept,  the  summaries  made,  and  the  statistics  entered,  or  until  by 
personal  examination  they  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  that  it  has  been  done. 
Teachers  shall  faithfully  enforce  in  the  school  the  course  of  study  and  regulations 
prescribed,  and  if  any  teachers  shall  willfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
roch  regolations  their  salaries  may  be  withheld.  Teachers  maltreating  or  abns- ' 
ing  any  pupil  by  administering  undue  or  severe  punishment  or  inflicting  punish- 
Bwnt  on  the  head  or  face  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  in  a  earn  not  to  exceed  $100. 
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Teachers  of  special  subjects  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  a  regular  teanhers' 
examination,  but  evidence  of  fitness  to  teach  the  si)ecialty  is  required. 

Preliminary  training. — There  are  established  three  State  normal  schools  for  the 
training  and  education  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the 
schools  of  the  State.  The  schools  are  under  a  board  of  five  toustees  -who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  schools. 

Meetings. — Whenever  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  county  is  So  or 
more,  the  county  superintendent  must  hold  a  teachers'  institute  each  year,  and 
every  teacher  employed  in  a  common  school  in  the  county  must  attend  such  insti- 
tute during  its  whole  time.  In  any  county  where  there  are  less  than  25  school 
districts  the  county  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  hold  an  institute. 
Each  session  of  the  institute  must  continue  not  less  than  three  days.  When  the 
institute  is  held  during  the  time  the  teachers  are  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay 
shall  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  their  attendance  when  certified  to  by  the 
county  superintendent.  The  county  sujwrintendent  must  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  actual  exjjensesof  the  institute,  with  vonchers  for  the  same,  and  present  the 
bill  to  the  county  commissioners,  who  will  allow  the  same,  but  not  to  more  than 
$200  in  any  one  year.  Any  teacher  who  willfully  neglects  to  attend  an  institute 
BhaU  be  deprived  of  his  certificate. 

8.  SCHOOI^. 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — Buildings. 

Attendance. — Every  common  school  shall  be  open  to  aU  children  6  to  21  years 
[for  at  least  three  months].  The  school  day  shall  oe  six  hours  in  length,  inclusive 
of  a  noon  intermission ,  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  by  the  board  of  directors.  In 
cities  the  board  of  education  shall  determine  the  time  over  eight  months  that  the 
schools  shall  be  kept  open. 

Character  of  instruction. — Every  school  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language 
and  in  the  follovang  subjects:  Beading,  penmanship,  orthography,  written  and 
mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  education.  Attention  must  be  given  during  the  entire  course  to 
the  cultivation  of  manners,  to  the  laws  of  health,  physical  exercise,  and  ventila- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  schoolroom. 

Whenever  the  residents  of  two  or  more  school  districts  unite  to  forma  union  or 
graded  school  district  the  boards  of  directors  sitting  as  a  union  district  board 
shall  determine  what  grade  or  grades  of  pupils  shall  attend  such  schools  and  their 
course  of  study,  including  those  required  by  law.  Cities  and  tovwis  must  grade 
their  school  or  schools.  [For  cities  of  10,000  or  more,  see  under  Organization, 
City  board  of  education.] 

Text-hooks. — The  State  Doard  of  education  shall  have  power  to  adopt  or  readopt, 
at  their  first  regular  meeting  in  June,  1890,  a  uniform  series  of  text-Dooks  for  the 
use  of  the  common  schools,  including  graded  common  schools,  throughout  the 
State,  provided  they  can  secure  an  exchange  of  books  at  any  time  in  use  for 
those  of  the  same  grade,  or  an  exchange  of  those  of  a  lower  grade  for  those  of  the 
next  higher  grade,  without  a  greater  average  cost  to  the  people  than  two-fifths  of 
the  contract  retail  price  of  the  books  in  use  at  the  time  of  adoption;  and  enter 
into  contract  with  the  publishers  for  the  supply  of  the  same,  to  tiike  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  following  September;  and  the  Dooks  so  adopted  shall  not  be  changed 
within  five  years  thereafter,  unless  the  publishers  of  such  adopted  books  shall  rail 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.    Before  making  any  adoption  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  advertise  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  such  papers 
or  periodicals  of  general  circulation  as  he  may  determine  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation will  receive  sealed  proposals  for  the  supply  of  text-books  to  the  people  of 
the  State.    Said  advertisements  shall  state  the  day  and  hour  upon  which  said  pro- 
posals shall  cease  to  be  received.    It  shall  also  name  all  the  kinds  of  books  for  the 
supply  of  which  proposals  are  invited,  and  be  signed  by  the  superintendent  m 
public  instruction,  and  that  proposals  so  advertised  for  shall  state  the  price  a* 
which  the  books  proposed  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  books  in  use  at  the  time  of 
making  such  proposals,  and  it  shall  state  the  wholesale  price  which  shall  be  ina'"' 
tained  in  the  State  and  also  the  uniform  retail  price  which  shall  be  maintains 
in  at  least  one  place  in  every  county  in  this  State  during  the  time  the  books  staJJ 
continue  in  use.    Said  proposals  shall  be  marked,  "Sealed  proposals  to  fnrniw 
text-books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Washington,"  and  shall  w 
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addressed  to  the  STii)erintendent  of  public  instmction,  and  shall  not  be  opened 
Wore  the  hour  Euivertised  nor  in  the  presence  of  less  than  three  members  of  the 
board.  Immediately  npon  the  opening  of  the  bids  they  shall  be  read  in  open 
board,  and  adoption  of  books  and  award  of  the  contract  Bnall  be  made  within  ten 
days  following.  No  books  shall  be  adopted  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
board,  provided  that  the  board  shall  have  i)ower  to  reject  any  and  all  proposals 
and  to  advertise  again  as  before  for  new  proposals,  which  may  be  considered  at  a 
special  meeting  tooe  called  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  who  shall 
readvertise  for  proposals  as  above  provided.  The  publishers  awarded  the  con- 
tract by  the  board  shall  guarantee  all  the  terms  of  the  proposal  on  which  it  is 
made  by  a  bond  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties  (citizens  of  the  State)  for  its 
faithful  performance. 

Buildings. — The  control  of  schocl  property  is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors, 
and  such  property  may  be  acquired  or  sold  by  the  board  when  authorized  by  the 
district  meeting.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut,  deface,  or  otherwise 
ininre  any  schoolhouse,  furniture,  fence,  or  outbuuding  thereof,  or  any  book 
belonging  to  other  papils,  or  any  books  belonging  to  the  district  librnry,  shall  be 
liable  to  suspension  and  punislunent,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  pupil 
shall  be  Uable  for  damage,  on  complaint  of  the  teacher  or  any  director,  and  proof 
of  the  same. 

4.  Finances. 
Pundt  {permanent  and  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  (permanent  and  special). — The  principal  of  the  common-school  fund  shall 
remain  permanent  and  irreducible.  The  said  fund  shall  be  derived  from  the 
following-named  sources,  to  wit:  Appropriations  and  donations  by  the  State  to 
tins  fund;  donations  and  bequests  by  individuals  to  the  State  or  public  for  com- 
mon schools;  the  proceeds  of  lands  and  other  property  which  revert  to  the  State 
by  escheat  and  forfeiture;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State,  when 
we  purpose  of  the  g^rant  is  not  specified  or  is  tmcertain;  funds  accumulated  in  the 
treastuy  of  the  State  for  the  disbursement  of  which  provision  has  not  been  made 
by  law;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber,  stone,  minerals,  or  other  property  from 
Bchool  and  State  lands,  other  than  those  granted  for  specific  purposes;  all  moneys 
received  from  persons  appropriating  timber,  stone,  minerals,  or  other  property 
from  school  and  State  lands  other  than  those  granted  for  specific  purposes,  and 
all  moneys  other  than  rental  recovered  from  persons  trespassing  on  said  lands; 
5  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  lying  within  the  State,  which 
snail  be  sold  by  uie  United  States  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  as  approved  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  enabling  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Umon;  the  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
lands  and  other  property  which  have  been  and  hereafter  may  be  granted  to  the 
8tate_  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  legislature  may  make  further 
provisions  for  enlarging  said  fund.  The  interest  accruing  on  said  fund,  together 
*ith  all  rentals  and  other  revenues  derived  therefrom,  and  from  lands  and  other 
property  devoted  to  the  common-school  fund,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the 
corrent  use  of  the  common  schools. 

All  schools  maintained  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  bv  the  public  funds  shall 
be  forever  free  from  sectarian  control  or  influence.  All  losses  to  the  permanent 
<!ommon-3chool  ftind  which  shall  be  occasioned  by  defalcation,  nusmanagement, 
or  frsad  of  the  agent  or  officers  controlling  or  managing  the  same  shall  be 
aodited  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State.  The  amount  so  audited  shall  be  a 
permanent  funded  debt  against  the  State  in  favor  of  the  particular  fund  sustain- 
ing snch  loss,  upon  which  not  less  than  6  per  cent  annual  interest  sliall  be  paid. 
Taxation. — In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
hereinbefore  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
wnnty  in  lie  State  to  levy  an  annual  tax ,  which  levy  shall  be  made  at  the  same  time 
«nd  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  levying  of  taxes  for  county  purposes, 
•od  aaid  levy  shall  not  be  less  than  8  mills  on  a  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  county;  which  tax  shall  be  col- 
"Cted  by  the  cotmty  treasurer  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State 
tod  cotmty  taxes  are  collected.  For  the  support  of  the  common  schools  there 
^MiU  alao  De  set  apart  by  the  county  treastirer  all  moneys  paid  into  the  coimty 
treaanry  arising  from  fines  for  breach  of  any  penal  law  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hereby 
jMde  the  duty  of  aD  county  clerks,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  officers  receiv- 
•%  any  money  arising  from  such  fines  or  licensee,  or  any  other  moneys  belonging 
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to  the  school  fund  as  above  proyided,  to  torn  the  same  oTer  to  the  county  treas- 
urer  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  its  collection,  taking  bis  receipt  tJierefor; 
and  all  such  of&cers  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county  superintendent  quarterly. 

The  board  of  directors  may,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  additional  school 
facilities  for  the  district,  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  or  for  the  building  of 
one  or  moreschoolhousee,  or  for  the  repairing  of  any  school  house  or  houses,  or  for 
the  building  of  additions  thereto,  or  for  the  purchase  of  fuel,  supplies,  globes, 
maps,  charts,  books  of  reference,  or  other  appUances  for  teaching,  levy  a  special 
tax  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar,  provided  -that  no  tax  exceeding  5  mills 
shall  be  levied  until  such  levy  shall  have  oeen  ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  district  at  an  election  called  for  the  purpose. 

In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  board  of  education  shall  annually 
report  to  the  county  commissioners  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds  required 
for  the  school  system,  which  sum  the  county  commissioners  are  required  to  levy 
and  collect,  but  the  aggregate  school  tax  shall  never  exceed  1  y&c  cent  upMi  aU 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  No  county  tax  for  school  purposes  shall  be 
levied  upon  the  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  any  school  district  provided 
for  in  this  act,  nor  shall  any  such  district  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of 
the  common  school  fund  raised  by  county  tax.  In  case  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
erection  of  buildings  shall  require  more  than  $33,000  in  any  one  year,  tixe  ynf**'^ 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 

Tho  board  of  directors  of  any  school  district  when  authorized  by  the  voters  in 
this  State  may  borrow  money  and  issue  negotiable  coupon  bonds  therefor  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  in  such  district,  as  shown 
by  the  last  assessment  roll  for  county  and  State  purposes,  provided  that  in 
incorporated  cities  the  assessment  shall  be  taken  from  the  last  assessment  for  city 
purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  funding  outstanding  indebtedness,  or  bonds  hereto- 
fore issued,  or  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  the  purchase  of  school- 
house  site  or  sites,  or  for  building  one  or  more  schoolhouses,  and  providing  the 
same  with  all  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus,  or  for  any  or  all  of  these  pur- 
poses, when  authorized  by  vote  of  the  district  so  to  do,  as  provided,  but  the 
bonds  so  issued  shall  bear  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum, 
interest  payable  annually  or  semi-annually,  jpayable  and  redeemable  at  such  time 
as  may  be  designated  in  the  bonds,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

OBEGON. 

1.  Oboaxizatios  of  the  Stbteic 

state  board  of  edueation. — Board  of  eommiatioTiera  for  tale  of  acfiool  land*.— 
Superintenaent  of  publie  instruction. — County  »(3u>ol  superintendent. — County 
board  of  examiners. — District  echool  directors. 

State  board  of  edueation. — The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  superin- 
tendent shall  constitute  the  State  board  of  education,  which  shall  hold  semiannual 
meetings,  and  shall  have  the  following  powers:  To  prescribe  a  series  of  rules  for 
the  general  government  of  the  schools,  to  print  matter  necessary  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  its  functions,  and  to  sit  as  a  board  ot  examination. 

Board  of  commissioners  for  sale  of  school  lands. — See  under  Finances. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — There  shall  be  elected  every  ftjnr 
years  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  an  annual  salary  of  ^1,800. 
He  shall  be  provided  with  an  office  in  the  capitol  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
incidentals.  He  shall  exercise  a  general  superintendence  of  the  county  and  district 
school  officers  and  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  He  shall  visit,  as  far  as  practir 
cable,  every  county  in  the  State  annually,  in  the  interests  of  education;  he  shall  hold 
a  teachers' institute  in  each  judicial  district  biennially,  and  shall,  when  practicable, 
attend  all  the  county  institutes  and  assist  in  their  organization;  shall  visit  as  often 
as  practicable  the  principal  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  give  such  instruction  as 
to  discipline  and  teaching  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  he  shall  keep  statisticsoi 
the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances,  the  conduct  and  stending  ot 
pupils,  methods  of  instruction,  and  government.  He  shall  visit,  when  possible,  »U 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  and  report  material  facts  thereto  relatinST! 
shall  prepare  and  distribute  blanks,  school  laws,  and  circulars;  shall  act  as  s^"*^ 
tary  of  the  State  board;  convoke  the  county  superintendents  in  convention;  sbaD 
decide  disputed  points  regarding  the  school  law;  shall  hold  a  meeting  of  teacbei* 
for  the  State.    He  shall  report  biennially  to  the  legislative  aasembly,  showing  the 
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gaitni  ccodition  of  the  pnUic  schools  of  the  State,  the  amoont  of  school  noney 
ipportioned  among  the  several  conntiee  and  the  sonrces  wheoce  socfa  mone^  was 
derivad,  aaurants  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the  amonnt  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries,  bmldisgB,  fnmitnre,  etc.,  the  series  of  text-books,  and  the 
general  mles  antfaorized  by  the  State  board,  the  nnmber  and  {p-ades  of  the  school 
io  each  coimty,  the  number  of  persons  between  4  and  20,  the  nnmber  attending 
ptUic  scbocds,  and  the  nnmber  attending  private  schools,  and  the  nnmber  not 
attending  any  achool.  He  shall  collect  statistics  concerning  the  chartered  ednca- 
tioDsl  ii^atitatioos  of  the  State,  including  nnmber  of  pnptls,  property,  libraries, 
iilarKs  of  teachers,  etc.;  this  shall  include  all  institutions  under  tne  patronage  of 
the  State;  also,  all  informatian  that  he  may  deem  of  service  to  the  State. 

Cotmif  mAooi  tuperintendent  of  common  aehooU. — Tfaere  shall  be  elected  bienni- 
iDfs  oonnty  Bopermtendent  of  common  sdiools  at  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by 
tbec(nmtyc(niTt.  The  conntyBaperintendeBt  riiall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  if  he 
Ma  to  pw'fof  ju  the  dntiea  imposed  upon  Mm.  His  dntiea  ^all  be  aa  follows:  He 
Elall  lay  off  hia  county  into  convenient  aehocd  districts,  and  may  also  make  alter- 
*i><asand  eha^^  in  the  same  when  petitioned  to  do  so  byamajority  of  the  1«^1 
Totenof  each  district  concerned  in  the  change;  diall  apportion  the  school  f  ondin 
the  county  treasnry ;  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  school  lands  in  the  county;  shall 
appoint  two  persona  who  with  himself  riiall  form  a  board  for  examining  and 
licesiaiBg  teacners;  diall  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year  and  supervise  them; 
^>an  digest  the  reports  received  from  the  districts  into  a  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent; shall  loake  a  financial  report  to  the  county  court;  shall  decide  appeals; 
AaQ  amage  a  cotiTse  of  study  for  the  schoola  when  practicable;  shall  hare  an 
i^raory  power  in  the  location  of  schoolhonaes  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers; 
^•U  make  special  reports  of  important  matters  relating  to  the  public  schools  in 
Mcowiity  when  necwary  and  <aJled  for;  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
exsminers  and  sh^  awkt  in  State  examinations  when  directed  by  the  State  snper- 
^■icadent;  may  a|q>oint,  withont  compensation  from  the  pnbho-school  fund,  a 
oeimty;  shall  aidvme  with  boards  of  directors  about  the  wanning  and  ventilation 
<i  Bcnool  honaee;  shall  ase  a  nnifbrm  series  of  blank  reports;  shaU  hold  institutes. 

County  hoard  of  examtner*. — See  Teachers'  Appointaneat,  qualifications,  and 
datMs. 

Oittriet  tdiool  direeton. — ^Eaeh  district  formed  by  the  conntv  superintendent 
^11  animaHy  elect  three  directors  and  a  deifc.  The  duties  of  the  directors  shall 
H  to  acrttiarize  the  clerk  to  call  special  meetings;  to  issue  warrants  to  the  clerks, 
utfaorizing  them  to  collect  all  school  taxes;  to  furnish  the  schools  with  fuel  and 
Kbool  material ;  to  purchase,  build,  or  lease  schoolhouses  or  sites  and  furnish  them, 
ud,  if  directed  'b^'  the  district,  may  bcarow  money  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the 
tuaUe  property  of  the  district  and  issue  bonds  to  secure  the  indebtedness  thus 
<^ed;  to  emidoy  teachers  and  assist  them  in  the  gorerument  of  the  school;  to 
^m  and  inspect  the  schools;  to  excltide  refractory  pupils  for  a  period  not  ^eater 
toao  tii«  e^iratioii  of  thecorreBt  term;  to  audit  all  claims  a^fainst  the  district; 
to  require  a  hand  from  tiie  district  clerk,  and  to  levy  rate  bills  if  necessary. 

The  district  dark  shall  annually  take  the  census  of  persoas  4  to  30  years  of  age 
and  the  names  of  their  parents. 

Any  city  or  inconKirated  town  of  over  4,000  inhabitants  shall  form  a  separate 
^^0^  district  in  irtiicfa  the  board  of  directcH^  shall  consist  of  five  memberB,  each 
"oittiag  office  for  five  years,  one  member  retiring  annually.  The  board  shall 
f™ploy  a  superintendent,  fix  his  term  of  service  and  salary,  employ  teachers,  jani- 
«*»,  t*c. ;  stiall  prescribe  the  course  of  stTidy  and  may  choose  certain  text-books 
">  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State ;  shall  create  a  board  of  examiners,  of 
vudi  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  a  membw,  shall  make  a  report  to  the 

r^  payers,  lease  and  build  schoolhonses  and  sites  and  sell  school  property,  and 

">  other  particulars  act  as  school  directors  of  ordinary  districts. 

2.  Teachebs. 

'^J'potn^sienf ,  qwdifieatUmt,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

■  ^ixiiittmeni,  aualijicatiowi,  and  duties.— TSo  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach 
P^ptihlic  school  who  has  not  a  valid  oertificate,  and  the  contract  with  the 
°ovd  of  directors  shall  be  in  writing;  and  if  any  board  shall  contract  with  an 
Qualified  teacher  the  district  diall  iMrfeit  its  proportion  of  the  school  fund  for 

hi  each  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  oonnty  examiners,  composed  of  the 
^.'y  saperintende&t,  as  chairman,  and  two  competent  persons,  who  shall  be 
*n>ouited  by  him,  to  serve  for  one  year  at  a  per  diem  of  $3  for  the  time  given  in 
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condacting  the  quarterly  examinations.  Certificates  granted  by  the  board  shall 
be  of  three  grades,  and  shall  cover  the  subjects  given  below  nnder,  "Character  of 
instruction.  Those  of  the  first  grade  shall  not  oe  issued  to  persons  under  18  nor 
to  such  as  have  not  taught  at  least  twelve  months  with  approved  saccess,  and 
shall  certify  that  the  holder  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
branches  required  by  law,  with  a  general  average  of  00  per  cent,  and  not  less  than 
70  per  cent  in  any  subject.  Certificates  of  the  second  grade  may  be  issued  to  per- 
sons not  less  than  17  years  of  age,  having  taught  at  least  three  months,  who  snail 
fully  satisfy  the  examining  board  of  their  ability  to  teach  all  the  branches  required 
by  law,  and  shall  secure  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  nor  below 
60  per  cent  in  any  one  branch;  but  a  second-grade  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to 
the  same  person  more  than  once.  Certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall  bo  valid  for 
one  year,  and  may  be  gn^anted  to  those  only  who  have  secured  a  general  average  of 
70  per  cent  in  all  branches  required  by  law,  nor  less  than  40  per  cent  in  any  one 
branch;  but  not  more  than  one  third-grade  certificate  shall  issue  to  the  same  per- 
son. All  certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  county,  and  a  fee  of  $1  shall  be  charged, 
which  shall  go  to  defray  the  cost  of  teachers'  institutes.  A  temporary  certificate 
or  permit  may  be  granted  once  to  the  same  person  by  the  connty  superintendent, 
in  case  of  necessity,  valid  until  the  next  quarterly  examination. 

In  cities  or  incorporated  places  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  examiners  of  which  the  connty  superintendent  shall  be  ex  ofiScio  chair- 
man, but  the  certificate  issued  by  such  lioard  shall  not  be  valid  outside  the  city  or 
incorporated  place. 

If  a  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate  shall  have  taught  acceptably  for  three 

Sears  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  be  recommended  by  the  connty  super- 
itendent  and  the  board  of  county  examiners  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  first-grade 
State  certificate,  and  teachers  who  hold  State  certificates  and  have  taught  four 
years  acceptably  in  the  schools  of  the  State  shall  receive  a  State  diploma  on  pass- 
mg  an  examination  in  bookkeeping,  composition,  and  physical  geography,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  connty  superintendent  and  oounty  board  of  examiners. 
Teachers  holding  a  State  diploma  and  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  State  having  taught  not  fewer  than  six  years  successfully  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  State  life  diploma  on  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  the  additional  branches  of  algebra,  English  literature,  Oregon  school  law, 
and  general  history,  and  presenting  a  recommendation  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  the  board  of  county  examiners.  The  questions  used  in  the  examina- 
tions for  State  diplomas  shall  be  of  the  same  grade  as  those  commonly  used  in  State 
examinations,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  sit  as  a  board  of  examination  at  its  semi- 
annual meetings  and  grant  life  diplomas.  State  certificates,  and  two  grades  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  same  force  as  those  granted  by  the  county  superintendents.  Life 
diplomas  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  during 
the  life  of  the  holder;  a  State  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  six  years.  A  State  certificate  of  the  first  grade 
shall  be  good  in  any  county  for  two  years,  and  one  of  the  second  grade  good  in 
any  county  for  six  months.  The  fees  charged  shall  be:  For  a  State  life  diploma, 
$10;  for  a  State  diploma,  $6;  for  State  certificate,  first  grade,  ^•,  for  State  certifi- 
cate, second  grade,  $3.50;  which  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  paying  the  exi^nsea  of 
such  assistants  in  conducting  the  examination  as  the  board  may  deem  proper, 
but  they  shall  not  be  fewer  than  four. 

Preliminary  training. — The  control  of  the  State  normal  schools,  except  that  at 
Monmouth  and  that  at  Westor,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  for  each. 
The  course  of  study  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  State  boardof 
education,  and  the  president  of  each  school.  Persons  who  complete  the  '*'l™i'*^ 
course  and  pass  an  examination  approved  by  the  State  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  State  diploma,  and  after  six  years  of  acceptable  teaching  in  the  State  shall  he 
entitled  to  the  State  life  diploma,  provided  they  are,  if  men,  over  21  years  of  age, 
and  if  women  18,  and  have  attended  the  normal  schools  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year.  The  board  of  trustees  may  extend  the  course  of  study  so  as  to 
include  the  branches  of  a  college  course  and  confer  degrees  in  the  same,  hut  the 
extended  curriculum  shall  not  interfere  with  the  proper  work  of  the_  school. 
Model  training  schools  for  professional  practice  in  teaching  shall  be  maintained 
in  these  normal  schools. 

The  school  at  Monmouth  and  that  at  Westor  shall  be  each  under  the  complete 
control  of  a  board  of  regents  appointed  by  the  governor,  except  that  the  ho*™ 
for  Monmouth  shall  include  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Tne 
board  of  regents  confers  diplomas,  but  the  State  board  licenses  to  teach. 

Meetittg».—Th»  county  superintendent  shall  hold  annually  a  teachers'  coont/ 
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mstitato  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  days  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
and  those  desiring  to  teach,  and  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  coun^ 
diall  be  required  to  attend,  and  the  county  8ux>erinteudent  may  revoke  the  certifi- 
cate, reduce  the  grade,  or  refuse  to  grrant  a  certificate  to  any  teacher  -who  refuses 
to  attend  the  county  institute  without  cause.  Any  teacher  having  closed  school 
not  more  than  two  days  in  order  to  attend  an  institute  shall  receive  pay  for  the 
same.  The  sum  drawn  from  the  county  treasury  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  insti- 
tute shall  not  exceed  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  institute  fund.  In  order  to 
develop  to  a  higher  degree  the  work  of  public  education  the  county  superintendent 
shall  organize  local  institutes  and  educational  meetings  in  various  parts  of  his 
county  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $8. 

The  State  8ni>erintenaent  shall  call  district  and  State  meetings  of  the  several 
county  superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  manner  of  con- 
ducting Bchools,  school  mana^ment,  duties  of  teachers,  school  oflBcers,  and  super- 
intendents, methods  of  teaching,  the  merits  of  mixed  and  graded  schools,  etc. 

8.  Schools. 
Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. 

Attendance. — Schools  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  district  shall  be  free  to  all 
persons  4  to  21  where  there  are  kindergartens,  and  6  to  21  in  districts  not  having 
Idnderga^rtens,  and  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  State  apportionment  shall  be  open 
for  at  least  sixty  days. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  this  State  having  control  or  charge 
of  a  child  or  chUtlren  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  shall  be  required  to  send 
such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in 
every  school  year,  of  which  at  least  eight  weeks'  school  shall  be  consecutive, 
unless  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  or  children  has  been  such  as  to 
prevent  his  or  her  or  their  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the 
period  required,  or  unless  such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school  or 
at  home  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools  or  have  already 
acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  teught  in  the  public  schools:  Provided, 
In  case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks,  or  any 
part  thereof,  during  the  year,  within  2  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  of  the 
residence  of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  provisons  of  this  act. 

Any  i>arent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  or 
children  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first  oflfense,  nor  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $50  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
prosecution. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  and  clerk  of  each  school  district  to  make 
diligent  effort  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced  in  their  respective  districts. 

Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court 
in  all  prosecutions  under  the  foregoing  provisions  regarding  attendance. 

Character  of  instruction. — AU  persons  applying  for  certificates  with  the  inten- 
tion of  teaching  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  branches:  Orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
modem  history,  theory  of  teaching,  physiology,  hygiene.  The  directors  of  any 
school  district  in  the  State  which  shall  contain  500  inhabitants  or  more  may,  when 
anthorized  thereto  by  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district,  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  therein,  as  a  part  of  the  common-school  system,  of 
kindergartens.  The  directors  of  any  school  district  containing  10,000  inhabitants, 
or  more  may,  upon  petition  of  not  fewer  than  100  residents  and  qualified  voters, 
provide  that  one  or  more  of  the  common  schools  to  be  kept  in  that  district  shall 
be  taoght  in  the  German  language,  and  the  teachers  employed  in  such  school  or 
schools,  in  addition  to  other  qualifications  required  of  teachers  under  the  existing 
school  laws,  shall  be  educated  in  the  Oerman  language  and  qualified  to  teach  the 
same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  to 
determine  what  branches  shall  be  pursued  by  each  pupil ;'  but  when  practicable 
the  county  superintendent  shall  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  county  schools. 
In  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  over  4,000  the  board  of  directors  prescribe  the 
course  of  study  and  grade  the  schools. 

Text-books. — The  State  superintendent  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  issue  a  circular  to  each  county  superintendent  and  to  each 
member  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  (assistants?)  containing  a  list  of  studies 
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req-aired  to  be  taught  in  the  pnblic  schools,  toge&er  with  the  wholesale,  retail, 
exchange,  and  introductory  pnoes  of  all  hooks  in  the  list.  Each  coantv  soperin- 
tendent  and  State  examiner  shall  write  opposite  each  stody  the  text-book  or  aeries 
of  text-books  preferred,  and  when  returned  the  State  snperiatraident  shall  lay  the 
answered  circulars  before  ibe  State  board,  and  the  text-book  or  series  of  text-books 
in  any  one  branch  receiving  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  voters  shall  be  the 
au£b<»nzed  text-book  or  series  of  text-books  in  that  branch  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  for  six  years  next  succeeding  the  ofiOcial  announoemeut  of  the  soperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction:  It  is  further  provided.  That  tiie  pablisfaers  ot  tiie 
text-books  or  series  of  text-books  that  may  be  adopted  under  this  act  shall  be 
required  to  file  a  good  wad  sufficient  bond  for  the  performance  of  any  or  all  of 
agreements  made  with  them  by  the  State  board  of  education  that  they  niaXl  main- 
tain the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  the  period  of  their  adwtion,  wbich  pcioes 
shall  be  named  in  Uta  proposals  of  pnblishers  to  the  State  board  of  e^icstion  priot 
to  the  adoption  of  such  text-book:  And  it  i»f^lrOler  provided.  That  poblisiMrs  shall 
also  file  with  each  county  superintendent  and  member  of  the  State  Doard  of  exam- 
iners a  copy  of  the  proposals  furnished  to  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  also  that  the  publishers  (whose  books  are  adopted)  shall 
be  required  to  place  a  printed  card  in  each  schoolhouse  giving  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  all  books  published  by  them  and  selected  for  use  m  the  public  schools 
of  this  State:  Provided  further.  That  the  said  State  board  of  education  shall,  prior 
to  said  election,  issue  a  circular  to  aU  of  the  leading  schoolbook  publishers  in  the 
United  States,  which  circular  shall  set  forth  all  the  details  relative  to  said  intro- 
duction of  te^-books  for  use  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Oregon,  as  said  State  board 
of  education  may  deem  for  the  best  good  of  the  public  service,  and  said  circular  of 
the  State  board  of  education  to  publishers  shall  set  forth  all  requirements  in  detail, 
as  follows: 

Relative  to  such  samples  of  text-books  as  shall  be  forwarded  by  them  to  the  State 
board  of  education,  county  superintendents,  and  State  board  of  examiners  tos 
examination  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

The  wholesale,  retail,  exchange,  and  introdnctory  rates  which  publisliers  shall 
submit  to  the  said  members  of  the  State  board  of  education,  county  superintend- 
ents, and  State  exanuners,  also  aQ  copies  of  bids  and  propositions  to  be  made  by 
the  said  publishers  to  the  State  board  of  education,  county  superintendents,  and 
State  examiners:  Provided  further.  That  the  said  State  board  of  education  shall 
prex>are  and  submit  to  aU  publishers  competing  such  uniform  schedules  of  price 
lists  with  which  said  publishers  must  comply  in  entering  into  cfKupetitum  for  such 
adoption  of  text-books:  Provided  further.  That  the  said  State  board  of  education 
may  require  said  publishers  to  establish  at  such  convenient  points  in  thie  State 
principal  depots  of  supj^y  or  d^KJsitories  for  gcnieral  distribution  of  text-booha: 
And  provided  further.  That  they  may  require  said  publishers  to  estaWish  in  eadi 
county  sufficient  and  suitable  depositories  whereby  aU  the  wants  of  school  patrons 
and  school  children  may  be  supplied:  And  it  is  further  provided,  That  said  pub- 
lishers, in  competing  for  said  election  of  text-books  for  use  in  tiie  public  schools 
of  this  State,  must  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulaticms  relative  thereto  made 
by  the  said  State  board  of  educaticn  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  for  which  purpose 
and  to  secure  full  compliance  with  the  same,  the  said  State  board  of  edncatum  shall 
require  of  said  publishers  such  bonds  as  they  may  deem  reasonaUa  and  sufficient 
for  carrying  out  said  rules  and  requiremente. 

If  no  text-book  or  series  of  text-books  in  any  one  branch  shall  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  county  superintendents  and  State  examiners,  then  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  immediately  report  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents and  members  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  the  two  text-books  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  and  from  them  the  suoerintendentsand  State  examiners 
shall  forthwith  make  a  selection  and  transmit  tneir  votes  to  the  superintemlMitof 
public  instruction,  which  votes  ^all  be  canvassed  and  the  result  annonaoed  as 
above,  and  the  text-books  or  series  of  text-books  so  selected  shall  be  aathorieed 
text-books  as  provided  by  this  act. 

It  is  hereby  provided  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instructioa  shall  issue 
the  next  circular  tinder  this  act  within  six  years  after  the  seHectMa  of  teit-bo<As 
made  in  the  year  1888,  and  shall  issue  a  similar  circular  every  six  years  thereafter, 
and  require  answer  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  following,  and  immediately 
lay  such  answer  before  the  State  board  of  education,  who  shall  canvass  the  ansv^* 
and  ascertain  the  series  of  text-boc^s  desired,  and  shall  iasixact  the  secretary  of 
the  board  to  officially  inform  each  county  superintendent  of  the  result  at  sack 
vote;  and  the  county  superintendents  diaU  immediately  instmct  tiie  distrit^ e^' 
cers  in  their  respective  counties  of  the  series  of  text-books  authorized  under  this 
act;  and  it  is  hereby  provided  that  said  series  shall  be  introduced  in  all  the  puUiC 
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adiools  of  this  State  on  or  before  the  tat  iaj  of  October  next  after  the  Cftnvaes  of 
soch  Tote  by  the  State  board  of  education  m  accordance  with  the  provisiona  for 
dunging  text-books;  and  any  district  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  introduction 
at  the  anthorized  series  of  text-books  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  school 
fund  for  the  succeeding  year  and  erery  year  thereafter  nntu  all  of  said  series  are 
iatrodoced;  proTided  that  wh^i  the  persons  in  any  school  district  between  the 
«gMof  4  and  20  shall  equal  1,000  or  more  the  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
text-books  for  the  high  schools  only,  but  no  change  in  the  text-bo(to  shall  be  made 
•t  anr  other  time  thim  that  provided  in  this  act;  provided  further,  that  the  State 
board  of  education  may  ordW  the  State  soperintoident  to  issue  special  circulars 
to  the  county  soperintendents  and  State  examiners  to  select,  as  in  the  regular  vote, 
any  new  text-books  or  aeries  of  text-books  in  use  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
^ate  board,  any  text-books  or  series  of  text-books  in  use  is  supplied  at  an  nnrea- 
mrnOAy  high  price  or  is  found  to  be  excelled  by  more  recent  pnoiications  in  that 
bnndi  or  for  any  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and  tiie  voters  shall  each  report  their 
choice,  and  the  text-book  or  boc^  so  adopted  shall  be  introduced  into  tne  public 
Khoola  within  nx  mcmths.  Any  district  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  introduc- 
timi  of  such  books  diall  forfeit  its  tiuae  of  mo  State  apportionment. 

Bmldingt. — The  power  to  locate  and  the  care  ot  schoolhouses  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  directors,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to.prosecute  any  person  who  shall  will- 
fully write  or  make  marks  upon  the  walls  or  other  parts  of  any  echoolhouse  or 
fotBiture  thereof. 

4.  FCKANCEB. 

Funds  (permanent  or  special). — Taxation. 

Fundi  (permanent  or  special). — The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been 
whereafter  may  be  granted  to  this  Stafefor  educational  purposes  (excepting  the 
lands  heretofore  granted  to  and  [aid]  in  the  establishment  of  a  university) ;  all 
the  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  proi)erty  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by 
escheat  or  forfeiture;  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as  exemption  from  military 
tety;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  made  by  any  person  to  tiie 
State  for  common-school  purposes;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the 
Btate  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  shall  not  be  stated;  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
MO.OOO  acres  of  land  to  which  this  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
hods  and  to  grant  preemption  rights,"  approved  September  4, 1841.  Ten  per  cent 
of  all  mooeys  her^fter  receivea  (1878)  from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
Md  tide  lands  g^ranted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  and  also  the  5  per  cent 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  which  tius  State  shall  become 
•"titled  on  her  admission  into  the  UmoD  (if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appro- 
priation of  the  two  grants  last  menlaoned),  shftll  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and 
wedticible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common-sefaool  fund,  tne  interest  of  which, 
together  with  aU  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively 
*f^>ed  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  oommon  schools  in  each  school  district 
•110  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

Provision  Aall  be  ntade  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
wiBinon-school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to 
we  nmnber  of  children  resifeit  therein  between  ttie  ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

Thegcrvemor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
•"•mmismemers  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  investment 
^the  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such  as  may 
?•  prescribed  by  law;  provided  that  no  part  of  the  university  funds,  or  of  the 
fflterest  arising  therefrom,  shaU  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years  from 
™fi  adoption  of  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  diall  be  otherwise  disjxjsed  of 
l^the  consent  of  Congress  for  common  school  purposes. 

Taxation, — The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  are  hereby 
reqmred  to  levy,  at  the  same  time  they  levy  other  taxes,  a  tax  -upon  all  taxable 
2"P*rtyin  their  connties  for  school  purposes,  "  which  shall  aggregate  an  amount 
Jtfch  saaU  be  as  much  or  more  per  cajrita  for  each  and  all  of  the  children  within 
«w  county  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years,  as  shown  by  the  then  last  xn-eceding 
*oool  census,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  ttie  school  tax  levied  in  the  county  for 
*e  year  1893  aanounted  per  capita  for  each  and  all  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
J**  and  80  years  tSien  in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  school  census  next  preceding 
>™  time  of  the  levy  of  such  tax  for  said  year  18U2,  which  shall  be  collected  at  the 
'•'M  time,  in  the  same  manner,  emd  by  ttie  same  officers  that  other  taxes  shall  be 
eoHected." 

-^le  county  superintendent  shall,  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  and  the  third 
**fey  in  ATtgoet  of  «ach  year, -make  an  apportionment  of  the  entire  school  fund 
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then  in  the  connty  treasury  in  the  following  manner:  Of  the  school  fond  in  the 
treasury  of  his  connty  that  has  been  collected  in  pursnance  of  the  school-tax  levy 
of  the  county  court  of  his  county  he  shall  apportion  the  sum  of  $50  once  a  year  to 
each  of  the  several  districts  of  his  county  that  has  reported  to  him  as  required  by 
law,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  school  funds  of  whatever  nature  thereafter  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  of  his  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  among  the  several 
districts  of  his  county  that  have  reported  to  him  as  required  by  law  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  district  over  the  age  of  4  years  ana  under  80 
years;  provided  that  if  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment  there  shall 
not  be  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  in  the  treasury  of  his  county  of  the  school  funds 
collected  in  pursuance  of  the  echool-tax  levy  of  the  county  court  of  his  connty  to 
enable  him  to  apjwrtion  to  each  district  in  his  county  that  has  reiwrted  to  him  as 
required  by  law  the  sum  of  |50,  then  in  that  case  he  shall  apportion  the  entire 
amount  of  the  school  fund  then  in  the  treasury  that  has  been  collected  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  school-tax  levy  of  the  county  court  of  his  county  pro  rata  among  such 
districts  of  his  county  as  nave  reported  to  him  according  to  law.  All  the  taxes 
hereafter  levied  by  any  school  disbrict  or  incorporated  town  or  city  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  property  therein  respectively  assessable  upon  the  valuation  of  such  prop- 
erty as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll  last  compiled  before  said  levy  is  made  in  the 
county  in  which  such  school  district  or  incorporated  town  or  city  is  Included. 

On  petition  of  10  legal  voters  of  the  district  the  board  of  directors  may  submit 
the  question  to  the  electors  as  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  8  per  cent  interest  annu- 
ally and  redeemable  at  pleasure  after  ten  years  and  ijayable  in  twenty,  but  the 
amount  of  the  bonded  debt  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  district. 

CALIFORNIA, 

1.  Organization  of  the  System. 

State  board  of  education. — State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — Count) 
board  of  trustees  of  the  "School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Metirement  Fund."— 
County  board  of  education. — County  superintendent  of  schools. — District  board 
of  school  trustees. — City  board  of  edu.cation. 

State  board  of  edtuxition. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  be  the  governor, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  Calif 'mia,  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  that 
institution,  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  principals  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  the  governor  bemg  president  and  the  superintendent  secretary  of  the 
board.    The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  adopt  reg^ulations  for  the  government  of  the 

gublic  schools  and  the  district  school  libraries;  to  grant  diplomas  entitling  the 
older  to  teach ;  to  have  done  by  the  State  printer  or  other  officer  having  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  printing  any  printing  required  by  it,  provided  that  all  orders 
for  printing  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  examiners;  and  to  desig- 
nate some  educational  monthly  journal  as  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  One  copy  of  the  journal  so  designated  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  county  superintendent  to  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  district  tmstees,  to  be 
placed  by  him  in  the  district  library,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  draw  his  warrant  semiannually  in  favor  of  the  publishers  of  such  school 
journal  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  |1.50  a  district  for  each  school  year  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  library  fund  of  the  district.  The  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the 
members  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  in  the  State  treasury. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — Every  four  years  there  shall  he 
elected  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  duty  shall  be,  First 
To  superintend  the  schools  of  this  State.  Second.  To  report  to  the  governor,  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  other  eancar 
tional  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  of  the  public  schools.  Third.  To 
accompany  his  repoct  with  tabular  statements,  showing  the  number  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  State;  the  number  attending  public  schools,  and  the  average  attendance; 
the  number  attending  private  schools,  and  the  number  not  attending  schools;  the 
amount  of  State  school  fund  apportioned,  and  the  sources  from  wnich  derived; 
the  amount  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  or  from  other  sources  of  revenue, 
for  school  puiposes;  and  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  for  build- 
ing schoolhouses,  for  district  school  libraries,  and  for  incidental  expenses.  Fourth. 
To  apportion  the  State  school  fund,  and  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  such  apporti<»' 
ment  to  the  State  comptroller,  the  State  board  of  examiners,  and  to  the  connty  anoi- 
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tots,  county  treasarers,  and  connty  saperintendents  of  the  several  counties  of  the 
State.  Fifth.  To  draw  his  order  on  the  comptroller  in  favor  of  each  county  treas- 
nrer  for  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  connty.  Sixth.  To  prepare,  have  printed, 
and  famish  all  officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
pnbUc  schools,  and  to  teachers,  such  blank  forms  and  books  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  including  blank  teachers'  certificates  to  he  used 
by  county  boards  of  education.  Seventh.  To  have  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
schools  printed  in  painphlet  form,  and  to  supply  school  officers  and  school  libraries 
with  one  copy  each.  Eighth.  To  visit  the  several  orphan  asylums  to  which  State 
appropriations  are  made,  and  examine  into  the  course  of  instruction  therein. 
Kinth.  To  visit  the  schools  in  the  diflferent  counties,  and  inquire  into  their  condi- 
tion; and  the  actual  traveling  expenses  thus  incurred  (provided  that  they  do  not 
eiceed  $1,.500  i»er  annum)  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  and  paid  out  of  the  general 
fnnd  in  the  same  manner  as  other  claims  are  audited  and  paid.  Tenth.  To  authen- 
ticate with  his  official  seal  all  drafts  or  orders  drawn  by  him,  and  all  papers  and 
writings  issued  from  his  offlca  Eleventh.  To  have  bound,  at  the  State  bindery, 
all  valuable  school  reports,  journals,  and  documents  In  his  office,  or  hereafter 
received  by  him.  Twelfth .  To  report  to  the  comptroller,  on  or  before  the  1 0th  day 
of  July  of  each  year,  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  17  years,  as  shown  by  the  latest  reports  of  the  county  superintendents 
on  file  in  his  office.  Thirteenth.  To  deliver  over,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  on  demand  to  his  successor,  all  property,  booics,  documents,  maps,  records, 
KpoiiB,  and  other  papws  belonging  to  nis  office,  or  which  may  have  been  received 
by  him  for  the  use  of  his  office. 

He  shall  have  power  to  call,  biennially,  a  convention  of  the  county  and  city 
snperintendents,  to  assemble  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  deem  most  con- 
venient, for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  supervision  and  admin- 
iEtrstioii  of  the  public  schools,  the  expenses  of  the  superintendents  being  met  by 
the  State. 

Couniy  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund. — 
[As  thia  digest  goes  through  the  press  opportunity  is  given  of  mentioning  the  law 
of  18&5  which  creates  a  public  school  teachers  annuity  and  retirempnt  fund,  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  composed  of  the  8ux>erintendent  of  the  cotmty,  the  county 
treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  Full  particu- 
lars will  appear  in  next  report.] 

County  board  of  education. — Except  in  cities  and  counties  determining  other- 
wise,' there  shall  be  a  county  board  of  education  to  consist  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  four  other  members  apiwintedby  the  board  of  supervisors, 
but  two  at  least  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  experienced  teachers  holding 
not  lower  than  a  grammar  grade  certificate  in  force.  Each  board  shall  meet  semi- 
annually, at  such  time  as  they  may  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  superintendent  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  exigencies  of  the  schools 
may  require  them  to  be  held. 

Examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  held  only  at  the 
semiannual  meetings  of  the  board.  Certificates  upon  credentials  may  be  granted, 
and  certificate  may  be  renewed  at  any  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  supervisors  shall  allow  to  each  member  of  the  county  board  of 
education  a  compensation  of  $6  per  day  for  his  services,  and  the  same  rate  of  mile- 
age as  is  allowed  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county.  The 
secretary  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  $5  per  day  for  the  actual  time  that  the  board 
may  be  in  session;  said  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  of  the 
mperintendent,  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  same  fund  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent. 

The  board  shall  have  power  to  examine  teachers,  and  grant  certificates,  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  and  a  course  of  study 
in  the  public  schools,  and  adopt  a  list  of  books  and  apparatus  for  district  school 
libraries,  to  issne  diplomas  of  graduation  from  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county,  except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education. 

County  superintendents  of  scliools. — Every  four  years  there  shall  be  elected  a 
connty  superintendent  of  schools,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  schools 
of  his  county;  to  apportion  the  school  moneys  to  each  school  district  at  least  four 
times  a  year;  to  draw  upon  the  county  auditor  for  the  sums  due  district  or  city 
Khools;  to  keep,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  a  register  of  requisitions, 
showing  the  fund  upon  which  the  requisitions  have  been  drawn,  the  number 

'  Tho  constltatlon  contains  a  provlBlon  that  city  and  oonnty  govemments  may  be  merged  and 
consolidated  Into  one  municipal  goTemment,  with  one  set  of  officers  and  may  oe  Incorporated 
under  general  laws  providing  for  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  cori>oratloiis  for  manic- 
ipal  porpoaea. 
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thereof,  in  whose  favor,  and  for  what  purpose  they  were  drawn,  and  also  a  receipt 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  requisition  was  delivered;  to  visit  and  examine  each 
school  in  nis  county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  for  every  school  not  so  visited 
the  board  of  supervisors  must,  on  proof  thereof,  deduct  $10  from  bis  salary;  to 
preside  over  teachers'  institutes  held  in  his  county,  and  to  secure  the  attendtuice 
thereat  of  lecturers  competent  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  report  to 
the  county  board  of  education  the  namee  of  all  teachers  in  the  county  who  fail  to 
attend  regularly  the  sessions  of  the  institute;  to  enforce  the  course  of  study,  the 
use  of  text-books,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
prescribed  by  the  prox)er  authority.  He  shall  have  power  to  issue,  if  he  deem  it 
proper  to  do  so,  temi>orary  certificates,  valid  until  the  next  semiannual  meeting 
of  tbe  county  board  of  education,  to  poisons  holding  certificates  of  like  grade 
granted  in  other  counties,  cities,  or  cities  and  counties,  or  upon  any  certificates  or 
diplomas  upon  which  countv  boards  are  empowered  to  grant  certificates  without 
examination,  but  no  person  shall  receive  such  certificate  more  than  once  in  the  same 
county.  He  shall  distribute  all  laws,  repc^rts,  circulars,  instructions,  and  blanks 
which  he  receives  for  the  use  of  stdiool  officers;  keep  in  his  cfflce  the  reports  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instmctioa;  ke^  a  record  of  his  official  tKsts,  and  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  of  education,  including  a  record  of  the  stand- 
ing, in  each  study,  of  all  applicants  examined,  which  sh^be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  apidicant  or  his  authorized  agent;  pass  nx>on  and  approve  or  reject  all 
plans  for  school-houses,  except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education, 
(and  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  all  boards  of  trustees,  before  adt^ting  any  plans  for 
school  buildings,  must  submit  the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  for  his 
approval) ;  appoint  trustees  to  fill  all  vacancies,  to  hold  until  the  Ist  dav  of  July 
eucceeding  such  appointment;  when  new  districts  are  organized,  shall  api>otiit 
trustees  for  the  same,  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  1st  day  of  July  next  succeed- 
ing their  appointment;  make  reports,  when  directed  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  showing  such  matters  relating  to  the  public  schools  in  his 
county  as  may  be  required  of  him,  and  faihiretodosocauses  nimtolose$100of  his 
salary;  preserve  carefully  all  reports  of  school  officoB  and  teachers,  and,  at  Hbo 
close  of  his  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records,  books,  docnments,  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  ofQoe,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  be  filed  ia 
the  -office  of  the  county  dexk.  He  shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  in  the 
month  of  July  of  each  year,  grade  each  school,  and  a  record  thereof  shall  bemade 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  county  superintendent  in  his  office  for  this  purpose. 

His  traveling  expenses  shall  be  paid,  x>rovided  they  do  not  exceed  $10  a  district 
in  the  year.  No  superintendent  who  rec^ves  an  nJT"Tii».i  salary  of  $1  ,.500  or  more 
may  follow  the  profesaon  of  teaching  or  any  vocation  that  can  conflict  with  his 
duties  as  superintoidenti.  The  county  supenntsendent  may  i^point  a  deputy,  but 
the  deputy  shall  reotive  no  compensation. 

District  board  of  school  trust^  and  city  board  of  edHcafion. — No  new  school 
district  shall  be  formed  unless  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  13  children  of 
school  age.  residents  of  the  contemplated  district  and  residing  a  greater  distance 
than  2  miles  by  a  trav^ed  road  from  the  public  schoolhoose  in  the  district  is 
which  said  parents  or  guardians  reside,  present  a  petition  to  the  county  supeiin- 
tendent.  Every  city  or  incorporated  town,  unless  subdivided  by  the  legislative 
authority,  shall  constitute  a  separate  school  dis^ict,  which  shall  be  gov^ned  by 
the  board  of  education  or  board  of  school  trustees. 

An  election  for  school  trustees  must  be  held  in  each  school  district  on  the  first 
Friday  of  June  of  each  year,  at  the  district  schodbouse,  if  there  is  one,  and  if 
there  is  none,  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  niimber 
of  school  trustees  for  any  school  district,  except  where  city  boards  are  otherwise 
constituted  by  law,  shall  be  three,  each  to  serve  three  years. 

Boards  of  education  are  elected  in  caties  under  the  provisdons  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning such  cities,  and  their  powers  and  duties  are  as  prescribed  in  such  laws, 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  The  powers  and  duties  of  tmsteee  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  of  boards  of  education  in  citiee  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  prescibe  and  enforce  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  their  own  government  and  govern- 
ment of  schools,  and  to  transact  their  business  at  regSar  or  roecial  meeliiig* 
called  for  such  purpose,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  each  member. 

Second.  To  manage  and  control  the  school  property  witlda  tiieir  districts,  and 
to  pay  all  moneys  collected  by  them,  from  any  source  whstever,  for  school  p«r" 
poses  into  the  county  treasury*,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  ^  the  special  fa^  of 
their  districts. 

Third.  To  purchase  text-books  of  the  State  series  for  the  use  of  pupils  w^hoW 
parents  are  unable  to  purchase  them;  school  furniture,  including  organs  and 
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fiaiMM,  and  apparatus  and  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessarjr  for  the  nse  of 
iciools:  Provided,  That,  except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education, 
fejporchaae  Bach  books  and  apparatus  only  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  county 
boua  of  education. 

Pooith.  To  rent,  furnish,  repair,  and  insure  the  school  property  of  th^  respec- 
tire  districts. 

Fifth.  When  directed  by  a  vote  of  their  district,  to  build  schoollionses  or  to  pur- 
Aase  or  sell  achool  lots. 

_  Sixth.  To  Budte,  in  the  name  <rf  the  district,  oonreyanoes  on  all  property  belong- 
in;  ^D  the  district  and  sold  by  them. 

Sevtenth.  To  employ  the  teachen  aad,  excepting  in  incorporated  cities  having 
kardsof  education,  immediately  notify  the  superintendent  of  schools,  in  writing, 
rfsach  employment,  naming  the  grade  of  certificate  held  bv  the  teachers  empli^ea; 
mi  to  ea.yk>y  janitors  and  other  oi^iloyiees  of  the  schoMs;  to  fix  and  order  paid 
B«ir  compensation,  unless  the  same  be  otherwise  prescribed  by  law:  Provided, 
Thst  no  board  of  trustees  shall  enter  into  an^  con  tract  with  such  employees  to 
Bteod  beyond  the  80th  day  of  June  next  ensuing. 

G^ith.  To  suspend  and  exp^  pupils  for  misconduct. 

Kinth.  To  exclude  from  scnoolB  children  under  6  years  of  age:  Provided,  That 
hcides  aad  towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted,  or  may  hereafter 
be  adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  public  primary  schools  children  may  be  admitted  to 
■^  kmdeigartMi  classes  at  the  age  of  4  years. 

T«Bth.  To  enf  CHtse  in  schools  tiie  ooune  of  study  and  the  use  of  text-books  pre- 
Knbed  and  adofrtad  by  tli«  proper  authority. 

Qeventh.  To  airpoint  dinrict  librarians  and  enforce  the  rules  prescribed  for 
^  govenment  ot  district  litamies. 

Twelfth.  To  exelnde  from  school  and  school  lifarariee  aU  books,  puUications,  or 
Km  (^  a  sectarian,  partisan,  or  denominational  character. 

'Riirteeath.  To  furnish  books  for  the  children  of  parents  unable  to  purchase 
^em.the  books  so  farnished  to  beloi^p  to  tite  school  district  and  to  be  kept  in  the 
^latnctBdKxd  library  when  not  in  nseu 

f  ooiteenth.  To  keep  a  register,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  of  all  chil- 
OKa  ap^ying  for  admission  and  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools, 
ud  to  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  when  vacancies  occur,  and 
t^n  soch  children  into  the  schools  in  tiie  order  in  which  they  are  registered. 

Fifteeath.  To  x>«niit  children  from  other  districts  to  attend  the  sdiools  of  their 
■■strict  only  upon  the  consent  (^  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  such  children 
fMide:  Provitkd,  That  should  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  children  whose 
l*t«tt  or  guardians  desire  them  to  attend  in  other  districts  reside  ivtnse  to 
Piiit  their  ctmsent,  the  parents  or  g^uardians  of  soch  children  may  appeal  to  the 
Mxuity  soperintendent,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sixteenth.  On  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  April  in  each  year  to  appoint  a  school 
Mosos  marshal,  and  notify  the  superintendent  <ii  schools  thereof,  out  in  any  city, 
or  dty  and  oounty,  the  appointment  of  all  school  census  manhals  shall  be  subject 
^  the  approval  of  the  city  superintendent  of  echoed.  In  case  of  failure  to  so 
^oiat  inttT«}»«^i»  the  board  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  amount  the 
"■^nct  loses  of  the  f^portionment  of  school  mcmeys. 

S^^teenth.  To  make  an  annual  rep<Ht  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July  to  the 

saperinteodent  of  schools,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  on  the  blanks  prescribed 

I?  tbe  superintendent  of  pnbUc  instruction, 
u^teeath.  To  make  a  repcnrt,  whenever  required,  directly  to  the  superintend- 

mtot  public  instruction,  of  the  text-books  used  in  their  schools. 
MiMieeath.  To  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at  least  once  in  each  term, 

tsaexamiae  carefully  into  its  management,  condition,  and  wants.    This  clause 

"^^S  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

.^yeatieth.  Boards  of  trustees  may,  and  u^n  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority 

« the  beads  of  families  resident  in  the  distnet,  as  shown  bv  the  last  preceding 

^opl  census,  must,  call  meetings  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  for  deter- 

™taf  or  changini;  the  locatiott  of  the  schocdhonse  or  for  consnltation  in  regard  to 

^TmigatioDinwhicfathedistrietmay  be  engaged  or  be  likely  to  become  engaged, 

^>n  r%aid  to  any  affairs  of  the  district    The  board  must  sustain  all  the  schools 

^Uished  by  them  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  and  as  far  as  practicable  with 
ini"^**  and  privileges. 
Dw  census  inarBhail  ahall  annnally  take  an  enumeration  of  all  children,  inclnd- 

'^  Indians  who  pay  taxes  or  who  are  not  living  in  tribal  relation,  under  17  years 

'*8ge. 
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2.  Teachebs. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Preliminary  training. — Meetings. 

Appointment,  qualifications,  and  duties. — Every  teacher  shall,  previous  to  eni 

ing  upon  duty,  tile  a  valid  certificate  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schoi 

and  slxow  that  he  is  18  years  of  age  or  more. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  grant  the  following  certificai 

Educational  diplomas  of  two  grades,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  the  per 

of  six  years,  as  follows: 

1.  High  school;  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grami 
school,  and  in  any  high  school  in  which  said  holder  is  not  required  to  teach  1 
guages  other  than  the  English. 

2.  Grammar  school;  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  gramn 
school. 

Life  diplomas  of  two  grrades,  valid  throughout  the  State,  as  follows: 

1.  High  school;  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  gramn 
school,  and  in  any  high  school  in  which  said  holder  is  not  required  to  teach  li 
guages  other  than  the  English. 

2.  Grammar  school;  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  gramn 
school. 

Diplomas  may  be  issued  only  to  such  jwrsons  as  have  held  for  one  year,  and  w 
still  lioM,  a  valid  city,  city  and  county,  or  county  certificate  corresponding  in  grs 
to  the  grade  of  the  diploma  applied  for,  and  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory  e 
dence  of  having  had  a  successful  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  five  years  wli 
applying  for  an  educational  diploma,  and  of  at  least  ten  years  when  applying  I 
a  life  diploma.  Every  application  to  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  aoco 
paniedbyacertifiedcopyof  a  resolution  adopted  by  at  lea.st  a  four-fifths  voteof 
the  members  composing  a  city  or  county  board  of  education,  recommending  tl 
the  diploma  bo  granted,  and  also  by  an  affidavit  of  the  applicant  specifically  s 
ting  forth  tho  places  in  which  and  the  dates  between  wnich  said  applicant!) 
taught,  and  that  said  applicant  has  taught  a  part  of  each  year  for  five  or  ten  c 
end^r  years,  respectively.  The  five  or  ten  years  need  not  be  consecutive  years,  b 
the  aggregate  experience  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  months  for  an  educatioi 
and  seventy  months  for  a  life  diploma;  and  in  either  case  the  applicant  mast  ha 
had  twenty-one  months*  exi)enence  in  the  public  schools  or  California.  Tl 
application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $2,  for  the  purpose  of  defrayii 
the  expense  of  issuing  the  diploma. 

To  revoke  or  suspend  for  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct  or  for  evide: 
nnfitnoss  for  teaching  life  diplomas  or  edacational  diplomas  heretofore  issued  • 
that  may  hereafter  Iw  issued,  and  to  adopt  such  rales  for  the  revocation  of  dipl 
mas  as  they  may  deem  expedient  or  necessary. 

Except  as  provided  below,  certificates  shall  be  granted  only  to  those  who  ha' 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  county  boa: 
of  education:  Provided,  That  applicants  for  primary  county  certificates  shall 
required  to  pass  an  examination  only  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  comp 
sition,  history  of  the  United  States,  orthography,  defining,  penmanship,  readin 
methods  of  teaching,  school  law,  industrial  drawing,  physiology,  civil  govemmei 
elementary  bookkeeping,  and  vocal  music. 

All  e.xaminations  shall  be  in  writing,  in  answer  to  questions  formulated  by  tl 
board  of  education.  The  said  board  shall  also  examine  all  applicants  oral 
touching  the  questions  asked  and  upon  other  matters  in  connection  therewith . 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  demonstrate  tho  fitness  of  the  applicant  to  assume  tl 
duties  of  teacher:  The  said  board  shall  ask  questions  of  practical  utility,  with 
view  of  ascertaining  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  applicant.  All  examinatioi 
gfaall  be  public.  The  standing  of  each  applicant  in  each  study  and  in  the  cla 
must  be  indorsed  on  the  back  of  each  cert£&cate  issued  upon  examination;  otbe 
wise  it  is  not  a  valid  certificate. 

The  board  may,  without  examination,  grant  county  certificates  of  either  tl 
grammar  or  the  primary  grade  to  the  holders  of  life  diplomas  of  other  States  :^  i 
holders  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  "Washington  State  educational  diplomas,  of  Sa 
Francisco  normal  c\aaa  diplomas  when  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  pal 
lie  schools  of  said  city,  of  California  State  University  diplomas  when  recommende 
by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  of  State  normal  school  diplomas  of  other  State 
of  grammar  grade  certificates  of  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  of  Californii 
and  county  certificates  of  the  high-school  grade,  and  to  graduates  of  any  other  it 
Btitution  in  the  United  States  which  the  State  board  of  education  of  this  State  snaJ 
have  recommended  as  being  of  the  same  rank  as  the  State  Univeisity  of  CaIuoi 
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nia  when  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  Baid  institation  shall  be  accompanied 
b^  a  recommendation  from  the  facnlty  thereof  showing  that  the  holder  of  the 
diploma  has  had  academic  and  professional  training  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  the  State  university.  The  gjeneral  conditions  on  which  such  recommendations 
may  be  accepted  by  the  county  boards  of  education  as  fulfilling  these  requirements 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Whenever  any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  the  State  Univ^ity  shall  present 
to  the  State  board  of  education  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  two  years' 
successful  ex^rience  as  a  teacher  subsequent  to  graduation,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  showing  that  said 
graduate  has  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  the  pedagogical  department  of 
the  State  University,  the  State  board  of  education  shall  grant  to  the  holder  of 
said  university  diploma  a  document  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
State  board  showing  such  fact,  and  the  said  diploma,  accompanied  by  said  docu- 
ment of  the  State  board  attached  thereto,  shall  become  a  permanent  certificate  of 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  primary,  grammar,  or  high  school  in  the  State,  valid 
until  snch  time  as  the  said  document  shall  be  revoked  by  said  State  board  of  edu- 
cation for  cause. 

The  board  may,  without  examination,  renew  unexpired  certificates  previously 
granted  by  said  board;  such  renewed  certificates  to  remain  valid  for  the  same 
tength  of  time  for  which  new  certificates  may  be  granted;  and  the  grammar  grade 
and  primary  certificates  issued  or  renewed  by  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  any  city  or  district  school  in  the 
county,  in  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  their  certificates:  Proinded,  That 
in  cntiea  having  special  departments  in  their  schools,  holders  of  credentials  men- 
tioned above  may  be  examined  by  the  city  board  of  examination  in  the  special 
studies  of  such  departments.  County  boards  of  education  may  issue,  upon  proper 
examination  or  credentials,  special  certificates  in  any  special  branches  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  county.  All  certificates  must  be  issued  upon  the  blank  forms 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  every  city  or  city  and  county  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class  having  a 
board  of  education  there  may  be  a  city  board  of  examination,  consisting  of  the 
city  superintendent  and  four  other  members,  residents  of  the  city,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  experienced  teachers  elected  by  the  city  board  and  shall  hold  oflSce  for  two 
years.  The  duty  of  the  board  shall  be  to  examine  applicants  and  to  prescribe  a 
standard  of  proficiency  which  will  entitle  the  person  examined  to  receive  (1)  a 
high-school  certificate,  valid  for  six  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  any 
primary,  grammar,  or  high  school  in  such  city;  (2)  a  city  certificate,  grammar 
grade,  valid  for  six  years,  authorizing  the  holder  to  teacher  any  primary  or  gram- 
mar school  in  such  city;  (3)  a  city  certificate,  primary  grade,  valid  for  two  years, 
authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  any  primary  school  in  such  city.  They  shall  report 
the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  city  board  of  education;  and  said  board  of 
education  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  successful  candidates  the  certificates  to 
which  they  shall  be  entitled.  The  board  shall  recommend  applicants  for  specif 
certificates,  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years,  upon  such  special  studies  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  city  board  of  education  of  such  city. 

(Sty  or  city  and  county  boards  of  examination  may  also  recommend  the  grant- 
ing of  city  certificates,  and  the  renewal  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
granting  and  renewal  of  county  certificates  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  holders  of  city  certificates  are  eligible  to  teach  in  the  cities  in  which  such 
certificates  were  granted,  in  schools  of  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  such 
certificates. 

The  teacher  shall  enforce  the  course  of  study,  the  use  of  the  legally  authorized 
text-books,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  schools;  hold  pupils  to  a 
strict  account  for  their  conduct  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  on  the  playgrounds, 
or  during  recess;  suspend,  for  good  cause,  any  pupil  from  the  school,  and  report 
such  suspension  to  the  board  of  school  trustees  or  city  board  of  education  for 
review,  and  if  such  action  is  not  sustained  by  them,  the  teacher  may  appeal  to  the 
county  superintendent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  keep  a  State  school  register, 
in  which  shall  be  left  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  report  showing  programme  -of 
recitations,  classification,  and  grading  of  all  pupils  who  have  attended  school  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year  and  the  superintendent  shall  in  no  case  draw  a 
requisition  in  favor  of  the  teacher  until  the  teacher  has  filed  with  him  a  certificate 
finnn  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of 
tills  subdivision  have  been  complied  with;  make  an  annual  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  at  the  time  and  m  the  manner  and  on  the  blanks  prescribed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Any  teacher  who  shall  end  any  school  term 
before  tiie  dose  of  the  school  year  shall  make  a  report  to  the  county  superin- 
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tendent  immediately  after  the  cloee  of  snch  term;  and  any  teacher  who  may  be 
teaching  any  school  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  shall,  in  hia  or  her  anntial  refKtrt, 
include  all  statistics  for  the  entire  school  year,  notwithstanding  any  previoos 
report  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  superintendent  of  sdioola  shall  in  no  case 
draw  a  requisition  for  the  salary  of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of  the  school 
term  until  the  report  required  by  this  subdivision  has  been  filed,  and  by  him 
approved;  make  such  other  repoiia  as  may  be  required  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  county  superintendent,  board  of  school  trustees,  or  city  board 
of  education. 

Preliminary  training. — The  State  normal  schools  have  fca:  their  objects  the  edur 
cation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  shall  be  tinder  the 
management  and  control  of  boards  consisting  of  five  members,  called  trostees,  who 
^lall  have  the  following  x>ower8  and  duties:  To  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  salary,  not  to  ezoeed  $150  per  annum,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  board;  to 
pr^cribe  rules  for  their  own  government  and  for  the  government  of  the  sidiool; 
to  prescribe  rules  for  the  reports  of  QfB.cer8  and  teachers  of  the  school,  and  tat 
visiting  other  spools  and  institutes;  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  school  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  stationery,  and  text- books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils;  to  estaUish 
and  maintain  training  or  model  schools,  and  require  the  pupils  of  the  nwmal 
school  to  teach  and  instruct  classes  therein;  to  elect  a  principal  and  other  neces- 
sary teachers,  fix  their  salaries,  and  prescribe  their  duties;  to  issue  diplomas  of 
graduation  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fact\^ty  of  the  school  having  the  force 
of  grammar  grade  certificate;  to  control  and  expend  all  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  all  money  received  from  tnition  or 
from  donations;  to  cause  a  record  of  aU  their  proceedings  to  be  kept,  wliich  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection  at  the  school;  to  keep,  open  to  public  inspection,  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures;  to  annually  report  to  the  governor  a  state- 
ment of  all  their  transactions,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school ;  to  trans- 
mit with  snch  report  a  copy  of  the  principal  teacher's  annual  report. 

The  age  of  admission  is  IS  years.  Teachers  holding  first  or  second  grade  certifi- 
cates may  be  admitted  from  the  State  at  large.  Every  person  making  application 
for  admission  as  a  pupil  in  the  normal  school  must  file  a  declaration  that  ne  enters 
the  school  to  fit  hims^  for  teaching  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  engage  in  teadi- 
ine  in  the  public  schools  of  the  StaSe. 

The  boards  of  the  several  schoda  lAall  hold  joint  meeting^,  at  which  the  text- 
boolis  and  course  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  normal  schools  are  to  be  selected. 

Meetings. — The  superintendent  of  every  county  in  which  tiiere  are  twenty  or 
more  school  districts,  and  of  every  city  and  county  in  the  State,  must  hold  at  least 
oae  teachers'  institute  in  each  year;  and  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public  school 
in  the  county  must  attend  such  institute  and  x>articipate  in  its  proceedings:  Pro- 
vided, That  cities  employing  seventy  or  more  teachers  may  have  a  separate  insti- 
tute, to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  the  sessions  to  be  of  not  less  than  tiuree  nor 
more  than  five  days:  And  provided  further,  That  teachers  attending  snch  city 
institute  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  county  institnte.  The  expenses  of 
such  city  institutes,  not  exceeding  $S00  annually,  shall  be  paid  from  the  specisl 
school  funds  of  said  city. 

In  any  county  in  which  there  are  leas  than  20  school  districts,  the  ooimty  super- 
intendent may,  in  his  discretion,  hold  an  institute.  When  directed  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  he  sbaJl  hold  an  institute  not  oftener  than  onoe  each  year,  a» 
such  time  and  place  as  the  board  may  direct  Each  session  of  the  institute  must 
continue  not  less  than  three  nw  more  than  five  days.  When  the  institute  is  beW 
during  the  time  that  teachers  are  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay  must  not  be 
diminished  by  reason  of  their  attendance.  The  county  Buperintendeot  must  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  actual  expenses  of  said  institnte,  with  vouchers  for  tiie 
same,  and  draw  his  requisition  upon  the  county  auditor,  who  shall  draw  his  war- 
rant on  the  unapportioned  county  school  fund  to  pay  said  amount:  Provided, 
That  such  amount  must  not  exceed  $800  for  any  one  year. 

For  public  schooL  teachora'  retirement  and  annuity  fund,  see  under  Orgsni^'^ 
tion  of  system. 

8.  SCHOOl^ 

Attendance. — Character  of  instruction. — Text-books. — BuUdings. 

Attendance. — ^Every  school,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  larw,  must  be  raenfof 
the  admission  of  all  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  mstrict, 
and  the  board  of  school  trustees,  or  city  board  of  education,  have  power  to  aclBut 
adults  and  childrrai  not  residing  in  the  district  whenever  good  reasons  exist  there- 
for.   Whenever  there  is  snfflcieiut  money  in  the  fund  OC  any  BdK>ol  strict  to 
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npport  school  for  six  months  the  connty  anperintendent  shAll  have  school  kept  it 
the  district  fail  to.  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  exclude  children  of  filthy  or 
ncioos  habits,  or  children  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and 
also  to  establish  separate  schools  for  Indian  children  and  for  children  of  Mongolian 
or  Chinese  descent  When  such  separate  schools  are  established,  Indian,  Chinese, 
or  MoQgolian  children  most  not  be  admitted  into  any  other  school :  Provided  .That 
in  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted,  or  may  hereafter 
be  ad<^pted  as  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  children  may  be  admitted  to 
nch  bndergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  years. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia  having  con- 
trol and  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  a^ee  of  8  and  14  years  shall 
be  reqnired  to  send  any  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which  a  public  school  shall  be  taught  in  such 
eitr,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  district,  in  each  school  year,  commencing  <m 
(he  1st  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874,  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  which 
than  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from  such  attend- 
ince  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school  district  in  which  such  parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons  reside, 
spon  it  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  his  or  her  bodily  and  mental  condi- 
tioD  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for 
the  period  reqnired,  or  that  the  parents  or  guardians  are  extremely  poor  or  sick, 
«r  that  such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at  home  in  such 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  this  State,  or  liave 
already  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  such  branches:  Provided,  In  case  a  public 
school  shall  not  be  taught  for  three  months  during  the  year  within  1  mile  by  the 
nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he 
aball  not  be  liable. 

It  shadl  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  each  board  of  education  and  of  the 
clerk  of  each  board  of  district  trustees  in  the  State  of  California  to  cause  to  be 
posted  three  notices  of  this  law  in  the  most  puUic  places  in  the  city,  or  city  and 
county,  or  in  the  school  district,  or  pablishea  in  cme  newspaper  therein  for  three 
veelcs,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  each  year,  the  exx>enses  of  each  publication  to  be 
paid  ont  of  the  school  fund  of  such  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  district,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

In  case  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
ptomons  of  this  act,  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  deemed 
piil^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $30;  and 
'or  the  second  and  efich  subsequent  offense  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than  $30  nor 
more  titan  $50;  and  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  so  convicted  shall  pay 
^  costs.  Each  such  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  proper  board  of  educa- 
tion or  of  the  district  trnstees. 

The  district  board  shall  exclude  from  schools  children  under  6  years  of  age: 
Piwided,  That  in  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  lias  been  adopted, 
or  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  children 
Bisy  be  admitted  to  such  kindergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  years. 

<And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  education  and  of  each 
board  of  district  trustees,  on  complaint  of  any  teacher  or  taxpayer,  to  prosecute 
ill  offenses  occurring  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any  clerk  neglecting  to 
prosecute  such  offense  within  ten  days  after  a  written  notice  has  been  served  on 
bim  by  any  teacher  or  taxpayer  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  said  board, 
'"'less  the  perBon  so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the  proper  school  board, 
ihall  himseu  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50,  which  fine 
™all  be  prosecuted  for  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
tte  fine  so  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  or 
^ustees  of  the  proper  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  district,  to  be  accounted 
w  as  in  section  3  of  this  act;  and  in  case  such  prosecution  fail,  the  expenses 
thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  city,  or  city  and  county,  or 
Khool  district  in  which  the  case  arose. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  census  marriial  to  famish  each  board  of  educa- 
tion and  of  district  trustees  with  a  complete  list  of  all  children  living  within  the 
junsdiction  of  said  board,  and  to  note  on  such  lists  all  children  not  attending 
foileges,  college  schools,  private  schools,  or  being  taught  at  home,  who  are  liable 
to  tlie  provisions  of  this  act;  and  each  teacher  teaching  within  the  limits  of  the 
jnrisdiction  of  such  board  shall  be  supplied  with  a  list  of  all  children  within  his 
^  li^r  department  or  school,  and  shall  call  such  list  each  morning  on  the  opening 
^Whool,  and  note  the  absentees,  and  the  reason  of  such  absence,  if  any,  and  at 
t^  close  of  each  term  of  twelve  weeks  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  board  of 
Vacation,  or  of  district  trustees,  of  all  such  cases  of  absence,  with  the  .names 
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both  of  children  and  parents,  gnardians,  or  other  persons  having  each  children  ii 
charge,  and  said  board  Bhall  thereupon  forthwith  proceed  to  proaecnte  sncl 
parents,  guardians,  or  other  persons. 

Deaf  or  blind  children  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  State  school  for  each  clasi 
nnder  the  penalties  of  the  compulsory  law.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  propel 
city,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  cUstrict  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  offense 
committed  under  this  act. 

Character  of  instruction. — All  schools  must,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law 
be  divided  into  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  county  board  of  edncatioi 
must,  except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education,  on  or  before  thi 
Ist  day  of  July,  prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  each  grade  for  the  ensuing  year 

Except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education,  the  county  board  oj 
education  shall  require  that  promotions,  upon  written  examinations  or  otherwise 
in  each  of  saidcourses,  shall  take  place  at  stated  periods  at  least  oncein  each  school 
year.  It  shall  also  provide  for  conferring  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  coarse  oi 
study  in  the  grammar  grade  for  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  req aired  ezami' 
nation. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  amend  and  change  either  of  the  above 
courses  of  study  whenever  necessary. 

All  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  English  language.  Instruction  most  begiven 
in  the  following  branches,  in  the  several  grades  in  which  each  may  be  required, 
viz:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geogrraphy,  grammar,  history  o( 
the  United  States,  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  instruction  at 
to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human 
system;  vocalmusic,  elementary  bookkeeping,  industrial  drawing,  and  civil  govern- 
ment: Provided,  That  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  elementary  book- 
keeping, and  civil  government  may  be  oral,  no  text-books  in  these  subjects  being 
required  to  be  purchased  bjr  the  pupils:  Provided  further,  That  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  any  county  may,  in  districts  having  less  than  100  census  children,  con- 
fine the  pupils  to  the  studies  of  reading,  orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  penmanship,  and  elementary  bookkeeping  until  they  havea 
practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

Other  studies  may  be  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  of  any  county,  city, 
or  city  and  county;  but  no  such  studies  shall  be  pursued  to  the  neglect  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  studies  in  the  preceding  section  specified. 

Instruction  mast  be  given,  in  all  grades  of  school  and  in  all  classes  during  the 
entire  school  course,  in  manners  and  morals  and  upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  such  physical  exercises  for  the  pupils  as  majr  be  con- 
ducive to  health  and  vigor  of  body,  as  well  as  mind,  and  to  the  ventilation  and 
temi)eratnre  of  schoolrooms. 

No  publication  of  a  sectarian,  partisan,  or  denominational  character  must  be 
used  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  be  made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  nor 
must  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein.  Any  school 
district,  town,  or  city  the  oflScers  of  which  knowingly  allow  any  schools  to  be 
taught  in  violation  of  these  provisions  forfeits  all  right  to  any  State  or  county 
apportionment  of  school  moneys;  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  violation, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  school  superintendent  must  withhold 
both  State  and  county  apportionments. 

No  school  must  be  continued  in  session  more  than  six  hours  a  day;  and  no  pupil 
nnderS  years  of  age  must  be  kept  in  school  more  than  four  hours  per  day.  Any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  all  schools  of  more 
than  two  teachers  beginners  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  having  had  two  years' 
experience  or  by  normal-school  graduates. 

Any  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  1,000 
inhabitants  or  more  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at 
the  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  establishment  and  niainte- 
nance  of  such  high  school,  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  at  the  expense  of 
such  city,  incorporated  town,  or  school  district.  , 

Text-books. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  compile,  or  cause  to  be  compi'e<l, 
for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  a  series  of  school  text-books  of  the  fol- 
lowing description,  viz:  Three  readers,  1  speller,  3  arithmetics,  2  graminars.  ' 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  3  geographies,  1  physiology  and  hygiene,  inclna- 
ing  a  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  special  instructions  as  to  the  nature  oi 
alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  human  system.  The  matter  contained  in  the  ^e""®^ 
shall  consist  of  lessons  commencing  with  the  simplest  ezpreesions  of  the  langnag^i 
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and,  by  »  regular  gradation,  advancing  o  and  inclnding  the  highest  styles  of  com- 
position, botii  in  proee  and  poetry. 

The  State  board  of  education  ahall  employ  well-qnalified  persons  to  compile  th« 
books  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  shall  fix  the  remuneration  for  the 
•ervices  thus  rendered;  provided,  that  if  competent  authors  shall  compile  any  on* 
or  more  works  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  and  shall  offer  the  same  as  a  fre« 
gift  to  the  x>eople  of  the  State,  together  with  the  copyright  of  the  same,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  such  works  within  the  State  of  California, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  accept  such  gift,  and  to 
expenu  no  money  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  works  relating  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  books  thus  donated.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  furnish  to  th« 
superintendent  of  State  printing  designs  for  all  cuts  and  engravings  to  be  used  in 
ibe  said  series  of  text-books. 

The  printing  of  all  the  text-books  ^provided  for  above,  and  all  the  mechanical 
work  connected  with  their  preparation,  shall  be  done  by  and  under  the  snper- 
Tision  of  the  superintendent  of  State  printing,  at  the  State  printing  office;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  purchase  of  paper  for  the  schoolbooks,  and  the  cardboards,  cloth, 
and  leather  for  covers  shall  be  procured  by  advertising  for  proposals  to  furnish 
the  same  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  by  section  532  of  the  political  code,  relat- 
ing to  paper  supplies  for  the  State  printing  office:  And  provkled  further.  That 
when  the  State  has  its  bindery  in  operation,  all  folding,  stitching,  binding,  and 
roling  of  the  State  shall  be  done  in  the  State  bindery;  but  the  accounts  of  the 
scho(Mbook  binding  shall  be  kept  separate  from  those  of  all  other  binding. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  secure  copyrights  to  all  the  books  that  shall 
be  compiled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  protect  said  copyrights  from 
all  infringement. 

Whenever  any  one  or  more  of  the  State  series  of  school  text-books  shall  bare 
been  compiled  and  adopted  the  State  board  of  education  shall  issue  an  order 
,  requiring  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
'  State;  but  said  order  for  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books  shall  not  take  effect 
tin  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  elec- 
trotype putes  of  said  book  or  books.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  county  or  school  district  from  adopting  any  one  or  more  of  the  State 
series  of  school  text-books  whenever  said  book  or  books  shall  have  been  published. 

The  process  of  distribution  of  the  text-books  shall  follow  this  course:  The  county 
snperintendents  of  schools  shall  make  such  requisitions  for  books  as  the  schools 
onder  their  jurisdiction  may  require  upon  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  then  make  requi- 
sition for  the  same  on  the  superintendent  of  State  printing,  who  shall  ship  the 
books  to  their  destination.  All  requisitions  from  county  school  snperintendents  for 
books  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  price  fixed  for  the  same  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  make  no 
requisition  for  books  upon  the  snperintendent  of  State  printing  unless  he  shall 
have  received  the  lawful  price  for  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  to  report  to  the  State  controller,  on  or  before  the 
6th  day  of  every  month,  the  number  of  books  sold  by  him  during  the  preceding 
month,  and  to  pay  the  moneys  received  for  the  same  into  the  State  treasury.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  sni>erintendent  of  State  printing  to  make  a  monthly 
report  to  the  State  controller  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  books  shipped  by 
him  on  the  order  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  finished  books  on  hand. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tilie  district  board  to  furnish  books  for  the  children  of 
parents  unable  to  purchase  them;  the  books  so  furnished  to  belong  to  the  school 
district,  and  to  be  Kept  in  the  district  school  library  when  not  in  use. 

It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties,  or  cities  and 
counties,  in  this  State  to  provide  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
county  school  superintendents  to  purchase  the  State  text-txx>k8;  all  moneys  to  be 
taken  therefrom  to  be  replaced  by  the  moneys  received  from  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  several  counties  for  the  books  furnished  by  them  to  the 
icholars. 

The  sum  of  $35,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
pnrpoeeof  compiling,  or  causing  to  becompiled,theserieBof  text-books  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  as  set  forth  above.  The  appropriation  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
ahall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  board  of  education,  provided  that  all 
demands  against  said  impropriation  shall  first  be  approved  by  said  State  board  of 
education  and  presented  to  the  State  board  of  exammers  in  itemized  f onn  for  their 
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approval,  and  npon  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  exaaninera  the  comptroller 
is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasnrei. 

The  sum  of  $815,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  appropriated  to 
purchase  machinery  and  to  properly  maintain  the  same  and  to  purchase  such  type 
and  other  materials  as  may  be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  text  books,  as 
well  as  pa^  the  salaries  or  wages  of  the  compositors,  binders,  and  other  persons 
employed  m  such  manufacture,  provided  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
first  approve  the  style  of  printing,  engravings,  and  illustrations,  kind  of  paper, 
size,  and  binding  of  volumes,  said  sum  to  be  drawn  by  the  superintendent  of  State 
printing. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  secure  copyrights  to  all  the  books  that  shall 
be  compiled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  protect  said  copyrights 
from  all  infringement 

All  moneys  that  have  been  received  or  may  hereafter  be  received  from  the  State 
series  of  school  text-books  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  treasurer  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "  State  schoolbook  fund,"  which  said  fund  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  drafts,  viz:  By  the  superintendent  of  State  printing  for 
all  moneys  needed  for  manufacturing  any  editions  of  any  book  of  the  State  series, 
over  and  above  the  first  50,000  copies  manufactured  of  such  book,  the  same  to  be 
drawn  as  provided  in  subdivision  4  of  section  536  of  the  Political  Code:  Provided, 
That  all  demands  on  the  State  schoolbook  fund  shall  be  presented  to  the  State 
board  of  examiners,  in  itemized  form,  for  their  approval;  and  upon  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  the  compteoller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  hia 
warrant  npon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  x>ayment  of  said  demands,  and  the  State 
treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  the  same. 

The  schoolbooks  thus  provided  for  shall  be  furnished  to  the  common-schosl 
children  of  the  State  at  cost,  the  same  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  State 
board  of  education  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

[This  is  practically  the  text  of  the  original  schoolbook  law  of  1885.  The  original 
act  was  amended  in  1887, 1891,  and  1893.  The  constitution,  however,  was  amended 
in  November,  1894,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "The  State  board  shall  compile  or 
cause  to  be  compiled  and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  common 
schools  throughout  the  State.  The  State  board  ma;^  cause  such  text-books,  when 
adopted,  to  be  printed  and  published  by  the  superintendent  of  State  printing  at 
the  State  printing  office,  and  when  so  printed  and  published  to  be  distributed  and 
sold  at  the  cost  price  of  printing,  puDlishing,  and  distributing  the  same.  The 
text-lx)oks  so  adopted  shall  continue  in  use  not  fewer  than  four  years."] 

Buildings. — The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  may,  when  in  their 
judgment  it  is  advisable  and  on  petition  of  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  families, 
call  an  election  concerning  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  one 
or  more  schoolhouses.  The  clerk  of  each  district  must,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  provide  all  school  supplies  authorized  by  law  (see  Text-books 
above),  keep  the  scnoolhouse  in  repair  during  the  time  school  is  taught,  and  exer- 
cise a  general  care  and  supervision  over  the  school  premises  and  school  property 
daring  the  vacations  of  the  schools. 

4.  Finances. 

Funds  (pcTtnancnt  or  special). — Taxation. 

Funds  {permanent  or  special). — Theproceedsof  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  he 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
which  may  be  or  may  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  tne  500,000  acres  of  land 
granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and 
also  such  i)er  cent  as  may  be  granted  or  may  have  been  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
leg^islature  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  pubUc-school  system  shall  inclnde  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  snco 
high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  .^ 
established  by  the  legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority;  bat  the  entire 
revenue  derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  State 
superintendent  must  api>ortion  the  fand  to  we  counties  according  to  the  nraabet 
of  school-census  children. 
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Taxation. — The  cotmty  snperintendent  of  each  connty  having  a  population  of 
fewer  tiian  200.000  mnst,  on  or  before  the  first  r^nlar  meeting  of  the  board  of 
a^errisors  band  in  an  estimate  of  the  minimnm  amount  of  county  school  fund 
needed  during  the  year.  This  amount  he  must  compute  as  follows:  He  must 
akolate  1  teacher  for  eTery  70  school-census  children  or  fraction  thereof  not 
smaller  than  20;  and  then  be  must  calculate  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  at 
SWpei  teacher.  From  this  amount  he  must  deduct  the  total  amount  of  State 
anwrtionment  and  the  remainder  shall  be  the  minimum  amount  of  county  school 
nnd  needed  for  the  ensuing  year:  Provided,  That  if  this  amount  is  less  than  suffi- 
aaxt  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  $6  for  each  census  child  in  the  county,  then  the  min- 
iBtnu  amount  shall  be  such  a  sum  as  will  be  equal  to  $6  for  each  census  child  in 
the  county. 

The  bond  of  enperrisors  of  each  county  having  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants 
must  annu^ly  levy  a  tax  to  be  known  as  the  county  school  tax,  the  maximum 
nte  of  which  must  not  exceed  50  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  nor  the  minimum  rate  be  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  a  minimum  amount 
rqxrted  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  minimum  rate  must  be  determined 
aafoIlowB:  The  supervisors  must  deduct  15  per  cent  from  the  equalized  value  of 
the  last  general  assessment  roll,  and  the  amount  required  to  be  raised,  divided  by 
the  remainder  of  the  assessment  roll,  is  the  rate  to  be  levied;  but  if  any  fraction 
of  a  cent  occur,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  full  cent  on  each  $100.  If  the  county  snper- 
Tiaors  fail  to  levy  the  tax  the  auditor  must,  and  all  money  derived  from  this  tax 
m»t  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 
The  county  saperintendent  shall  apportion  the  county  school  money  as  follows: 
First.  He  mtu^  ascertain  the  number  of  teachers  each  district  is  entitled  to  bv 
alcnlating  one  teacher  for  every  70  school  census  children,  or  fraction  thereof, 
sot  fewer  than  20  school  census  children,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  school 
censns,  provided  that  all  children  in  any  asylum  and  not  attending  the  public 
Kfaools,  of  whom  the  authorities  of  said  asylum  are  the  guardians,  shall  not  be 
indud^  in  making  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  the  district 
in  ^ich  the  asylum  is  located  is  entitled. 

Second.  He  must  ascertain  the  total  number  of  teachers  for  the  county  by  add- 
ing together  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  the  several  districts. 

Third.  Five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district  for  every 
teacher  assigned  to  it:  Provided,  That  to  districts  having  10  and  less  than  20 
Khool  census  children  shall  be  apportioned  $400:  Provided  further,  That  to  dis- 
tricts having  over  70  school  census  children  and  a  fraction  of  less  than  30  there  shall 
l)e  apportioned  $20  for  each  census  child  in  said  fraction. 

Fourth.  All  school  money  remaining  on  hand  after  apportioning  to  the  districts 
the  moneys  provided  for  in  subdivision  3  of  this  section  must  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  district 
during  the  preceding  school  year.  Census  children,  wherever  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years. 

Fifth.  Whenever  in  any  school  year  prior  to  the  receipt  by  the  counties,  cities, 
OT  cities  and  counties  of  this  State  of  their  State,  county,  or  city  school  fund  the 
achool  districts  or  cities  shall  not  have  sufficient  money  to  their  credit  to  pay  the 
lawful  demands  against  them,  the  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  suijerintend- 
ent  shall  give  the  treasurer  of  said  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  school  money  that  will  next  be  paid  into  the  county,  city,  or  city 
»nd  county  treasury,  stating  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  such  estimate  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  said  county, 
city,  or  city  and  county  to  transfer  from  any  fund  not  immediately  needed  to  pay 
^SUM  agamst  it  to  the  proi)er  school  fund  an  amount  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  superintendent,  and  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
superintendent  of  the  amount  so  transferred.  The  funds  so  transferred  to  the 
school  fund  shall  be  retransferred  by  the  treasurer  to  the  fund  from  which  they 
Were  taken  from  the  first  money  paid  into  the  school  fund  after  the  transfer. 

No  school  district,  except  one  newly  formed,  is  entitled  to  receive  any  appor- 
tionment  of  State  or  county  school  moneys  which  has  not  maintained  a  puolic 
whool  for  at  least  six  months  during  the  next  preceding  school  year.  _  A  district 
which  is  prevented  by  fire,  flood,  or  prevailing  epidemic  from  maintaining  a  school 
for  the  length  of  time  designated  m  this  section  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  its 
sppprtionment  of  State  and  county  school  moneys. 

No  achool  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  apportionment  of  State  or  county 
Khool  moneys  unless  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  such  district  hold 
lerol  certificates  of  fitness  for  teaching  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  State  school  fund  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
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The  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  district  mav,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  Angost 
in  any  year,  when  in  their  judgment  it  is  advisable,  call  an  election  and  submit  to 
the  electors  of  the  district  the  question  whether  a  tax  shall  be  raised  to  fumidi 
additional  school  facilities  for  the  district,  or  to  maintain  any  school  in  such  dia- 
farict,  or  for  building  one  or  more  schoolhouses,  or  for  any  two  or  all  of  these  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  where  a  tax  has  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of -building 
a  schoolhouse,  and  the  erection  of  said  schoolhouse  shall  not  have  been  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  time  said  tax  was  collected,  the  custodian  of  said  money 
shall  retnm  the  same  to  the  parties  from  whom  said  tax  was  collected.  Tbs 
board  of  supervisors  must,  at  the  time  of  levying  county  taxes,  levy  the  tax  voted 
by  the  district;  but  the  amount  of  tax  levied  by  a  district  in  any  one  year  for 
building  purposes  must  not  exceed  75  cents  on  each  $100,  and  the  mazimnm  rate 
levied  for  other  school  purposes  most  not  exceed  30  cents  on  each  $100  for  any 
one  year. 


[Note :  In  Massachusetts  instruction  in  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar- 
cotics is  now  obligatory.  Inadvertently  this  fact  has  been  omitted  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  1087.] 

The  State  constitutional  provisions  concerning^  sectarian  instraction  in  the 
schools  and,  in  general,  concerning  aid  to  religious  institutions  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter I,  of  Part  III,  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1892-93,  and  to  these 
is  to  be  added  the  provision  of  the  1895  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  which  for- 
bids the  use  of  the  property,  credit,  or  money  of  the  State,  or  any  of  its  subdivisiona, 
for  such  purpose.  In  Indiana,  Superintendent  Vories  has  decided  that  the  bill  of 
rights  in  the  constitution  of  that  State  leaves  it  optional  with  the  local  board 
whether  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools.  A  circular  inquiry  was 
made  several  years  ago  regarding  sectarian  instruction  in  schools  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  the  results  were  compile^  and  published  as  a  chapter  of  the 
annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1888-89.  A  compilation  regarding  the  eligibility 
of  women  as  voters  in  school  affairs  and  to  hold  school  office  has  also  been  com- 
piled from  answers  to  a  circular  letter,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  report  of  tlie 
Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  Hahhah  B.  Clark,  Vnivertity  of  Chicago. 


The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  compilation  to  include  all  the  laws  affecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  school  children  which  appear  on  the  statate  books  of  the 
States  and  Territoriee  of  the  United  States  and  tnose  found  in  the  city  ordinances, 
roles  of  school  hoards,  and  of  boards  of  health  in  seventeen  representative  cities. 
It  has  not,  however,  seemed  necessary  to  refer  to  technical  building  laws  except 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  State  statutes,  and  here  only  the 
titles  have  been  cited. 

Such  a  compilation  must  always  be  inadequate  from  one  point  of  view,  since  it 
necewarily  omits  an  imxx>rtant  body  of  embryonic  law  made  up  of  recommenda- 
tions, more  or  less  mandatory,  from  different  authorities — health  officers,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  etc. — and  of  resolutions  passed  by  school  boards  and  boards  of 
health  which  apply  only  to  local  and  temporary  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  formal  legislation  is  often  in  advance  of  popular  knowledge, 
80  that  it  is  ignored  in  many  communities.  Many  laws,  also,  ai-e  of  recent  enact- 
ment, and  therefore  do  not  apply  to  the  older  schools,  which  are,  of  course,  most 
numerous. 

Allowances  for  both  forms  of  error  must  be  made  by  the  reader  who  would 
judge  of  school  sanitation  in  the  United  States  from  the  State  statutes. 

STATE  AMD  TEBBITO&IAL  I^BaiSLATION. 
ALABAMA. 

DUTIES  OP  COUNTY  BOARD  "OF  HEALTH. 

4.  To  exercise  a  ^neral  superintendence  over  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
public  institutions  situate  in  the  county,  including  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses, 
prisons,  markets,  and  public  schools.     (Civil  Code,  1886,  title  13,  ch.  2,  sec.  1282.) 

ARKANSAS. 

POWEBS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Said  board  may  from  time  to  time  engM^e  suitable  persons  to  render  s&nitary 
service,  and  to  make  or  supervise  practical  and  scientific  investigations  and  exam- 
inations requiring  expert  wrill,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  report  relative  thereto. 
And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  agents  having  the  control,  charge, 
or  custody  of  any  pubhc  structure,  work,  ground,  or  erection,  or  of  any  plan, 
dMcription,  outlines,  drawin|i^,  or  charts  thereof  or  relating  thereto,  made,  kept, 
or  controlled  under  any  public  authority,  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  examination 
and  inspection  and  the  making  of  copies  of  the  same  by  any  officer  or  person  by 
sud  board  authorized,  and  the  members  of  said  board  and  such  other  officers  or 
persons  as  may  at  any  time  be  by  said  board  authorized,  may,  without  fee  or  hin- 
orance,  enter,  examme,  and  survey  all  grounds,  erections,  vehicles,  structures, 
apartments,  buildings,  and  plans  whereby  the  public  health  may  be  promoted  or 
in  any  wise  preseiTed.    (Digest  of  the  Statutes,  1894,  ch.  16,  sec,  623.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 

VACCINATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  tmstees  of  the  several  common-school  districts  in  this  State  and 
boards  of  common-school  government  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  are  directed 
to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  common  schools  therein  any  child  or  any  person 
who  has  not  been  vaccinated  nntil  sach  time  when  said  child  or  person  shall  be 
successfully  vaccinated:  Provided,  That  any  practicing  and  licensed  physician 
may  certify  that  the  child  or  person  has  used  due  diligence  and  can  not  be  vac- 
cinated so  as  to  produce  a  successful  vaccination,  whereupon  such  child  or  person 
shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  trustees  or  local  board,  annually,  or  at  such  special  times  to  be 
stated  by  the  State  board  of  health,  mnat  g^ve  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  by  posting 
a  notice  in  two  or  more  public  or  conspicuous  places  within  their  jurisdiction, 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  vaccination  of  any  child  of  suitable  age  who 
may  desire  to  attend  the  common  schools  and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  trustees  or  board  must,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  every  year  thereafter,  ascertain  the  number  of  children  or  persons 
in  their  respective  school  districts  or  subdivision  of  the  city  school  government 
being  of  an  age  suitable  to  attend  common  schools  who  have  not  been  already 
vaccinated,  and  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  such  children  or  persons.  It  also 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees  or  board  to  provide  for  the  vaccination  of  all 
such  children  or  persons  in  their  respective  school  districts  a  good  and  reliable 
Vaccine  vims  wherewith  to  vaccinate  such  children  or  persons  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated;  and,  when  so  vaccinated,  to  give  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  which 
certificate  shall  be  evidence  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  comidying  with  section  1. 

Sec.  4.  The  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  common-school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  district,  city,  or  town; 
and  if  there  be  not  suflScient  money,  the  trustees  must  notify  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  amount  of  money  necessary,  and  the  board  must,  at  the  time  of  levy- 
ing the  county  tax,  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  district  sufficient 
to  raise  the  amount  needed.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  ascertained  by  deducting  15 
per  cent  for  delinquencies  from  the  assessment,  and  the  rate  must  be  based  upon 
the  remainder.  The  tax  so  levied  must  be  computed  and  entered  upon  the  assess- 
ment roll  by  the  county  auditor  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  State  and  county  taxes,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  county 
treasury  for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  this  State  are  hereby 
required  to  include  in  their  annual  report  and  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health  the  number  in  their  several  districts  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
years  who  are  vaccinated  and  the  number  unvaccinated. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     (Stat.  1889,  Ch.  XXIV,  p.  32.) 

DUTY  OF  COUNTT  SUPKRINTEKDENT. 

Sec.  7.  Except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education,  to  pass  upon 
and  approve  or  reject  all  plans  for  schoolhouses.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  sdl 
boards  of  trustees,  before  adopting  any  plans  for  school  buildings,  must  submit 
the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  for  his  approval.  (Code,  Ft.  Ill,  Title  III, 
Ch.  Ill,  Art.  Ill,  sec.  1548.) 

RULES  AND  EEOULATIONS  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  yards,  basements,  and 
outbuildings  connected  with  the  schoolhouses  as  shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  , 
a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purpose.    Teachers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatseas 
or  cleanliness  about  their  school  premises. 

Sec.  9.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature 
of  their  schoolrooms.  At  each  recess  the  windows  and  doors  shall  be  opened  fcff 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

•  •••••• 

Sec.  14.  All  pupils  who  go  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given 
to  personal  cleanliness  or  neatness  of  dress  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  pre- 
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pared  for  school  or  shall  be  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  schoolroom 
before  entering.  Every  schoolroom  shall  be  provided  with  a  wash  basin,  soap, 
and  towels. 

Sec.  15.  No  pupils  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 

»  *  »  •  •  •  » 

Sec.  20.  Tmsteea  are  required  to  employ  a  suitable  person  to  sweep  and  take 
care  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  shall  make  suitable  provision  for  supplying  the 
school  with  water.  (Adqpted  by  State  board  of  education;  enforced  in  aU  public 
achools.) 

COLORADO. 

KUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OP  DOOB8— PASSAGES. 

Every  room  or  building  intended  to  be  used  as  a  theater,  opera  house,  music 
hall, concert  hall,  public  school,  or  church,  or  other  like  place  of  public  assemblage 
hereafter  buUt  or  constructed,  shall  be  provided  with  at  least  one  doorway  of  not 
less  than  5  feet  in  width  for  each  250  persons  which  might  be  seated  witbm  such 
buQdbig  in  the  part  thereof  intended  for  public  assemblage,  and  with  proper  and 
sufficient  ways  and  passages  leading  to  and  from  every  such  doorway,  so  that  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  sudden  alarm  those  who  may  be  within  such  building  may 
speedUy  and  safely  escape  therefrom.     (An.  Sta.  1891,  p.  521,  sec.  284.) 

NO  BOOM  SHAIX  BE  OCCUPIED  UNTIL  IT  CONFORM  WITH  THIS  ACT. 

No  room  or  building  intended  for  use  as  a  theater,  opera  house,  music  hall,  con- 
cert haU,  public  school,  church,  or  other  place  of  puolic  assemblage  heretofore 
constructed  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  rented, 
leased,  or  occupied  for  any  such  purpose  until  the  same  shall  be  altered  to  conform 
to  this  act.     (lb.,  sec.  285.) 

PENAl.TY  OF  VIOLATION  OF  THIS  ACT. 

Every  proprietor  who  shall  hereafter  build  or  procure  to  be  built,  or  shall  lease 
or  procure  or  permit  to  be  used  as  a  theater,  opera  house,  music  hall,  concert  hall, 
public  school,  church,  or  for  any  other  like  public  assemblage,  any  building  not 
m  conformity  to  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  fined  in  a  sum  not  ezoeeding  $500.     (lb. ,  sec.  286. ) 

NO  ACTION  FOR  RENT. 

No  action  shall  lie  to  recover  the  rent  on  any  lease  or  contract  made  after  this 
act  shall  take  effect,  for  the  use  or  occupation  of  any  room  or  building  used  as  a 
theater,  opera  house,  music  hall,  concert  hall,  public  school,  church,  or  other  like 
place  unless  said  room  or  building  was  at  the  time  of  such  renting,  use,  or  occu- 
|>ation  provided  with  doorways  and  passages  and  means  of  safe  escape  tiierefrom 
m  case  of  fire,  in  conformity  with  this  act.     (lb.,  sec. 287.) 

DOOBS  MUST  OPEN   OUTWARDS. 

All  doors  provided  for  the  doorways  of  every  such  room  or  building  shall  open  out- 
wards, and  every  person  using  or  occupying  any  such  room  or  building  as  a  theater, 
opera  house,  music  hall,  concert  hall,  public  school,  church,  or  for  other  like  pur- 
poses, shall,  during  the  whole  of  every  exhibition,  performance,  or  assemblage 
therein,  cause  all  the  doors  thereof  to  be  left  unfastened  or  latched  or  barred 
upon  the  inner  side  only,  and  so  that  any  person  may  readily  and  speedily  open 
the  same  from  the  inner  side  of  such  room  or  building;  and  shall  cause  the  stair- 
ways and  other  ways  and  passages  leading  to  every  such  door  to  be  kept  open  and 
free  from  persons  seated  or  standing  therem  from  other  obstructions;  and  any  per- 
son faiUng  to  observe  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.  (lb., 
iec.288.) 

FIREPROOF  STAIRWAYS. 

Whenever  any  building  or  buildings  shall  be  hereafter  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  public  assemblages,  and  the  rooms  intended  for  such  purposes 
shall  not  be  upon  the  first  floor  of  such  building,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  per- 
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sons  erecting  the  same  to  provide  and  erect  at  least  two  fireproof  stairways  of 
ample  dimensions  sufficient  for  the  sadden  egress  of  the  assemblies  of  the  same, 
(lb., sec.  289.) 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOB  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

It  any  lives  shall  be  lost  by  reason  of  the  willful  negligence  an  J  failure  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  person  through  whose  default  such  loss  of  life  was 
occasioned  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  both  such  nne  and  impriaonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court.    (lb.,  sec.  290.) 

STATE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 

2.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  have  general  supervision  of  *.he  interests  of 
health  and  life  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  •  •  •  They  shall,  when  required, 
or  when  they  deem  it  best,  advise  with  the  ofiQcers  of  the  government  or  other 
State  boards  in  regard  to  the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  excreta, 
beating,  and  ventilation  of  any  public  structure  or  building.  (An  act  to  create  a 
State  board  of  health,  approved  April  15,  1893.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

VACCINATION. 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools  who  shall  not  have  been  duly 
vaccinated  or  otherwise  protected  against  the  smallpox.  (Bev.  Sta.  1873-74,  ch. 
12,  sec.  274.) 

FIBS  ESCAPES. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  fee  or  for  life,  of  every  bnilding 
constructed  and  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  hotel,  factory,  manufactory,  the- 
ater, tenement  house,  seminary,  college,  academy,  hospital,  asylum,  hall,  or  place 
of  amusement,  and  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  estate,  association,  society, 
college,  academy,  school,  hospital,  or  asylum  owning  or  using  any  building  fifty 
feet  nigh  or  upwards,  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereinabove  mentioned,  to 
provide  and  cause  to  be  erected  and  affixed  to  said  building  iron  fire  escapes  and 
combined  standpipes  and  ladders,  or  either  of  said  appliances  as  may  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  tne  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Act  Jan.  3d,  1887.) 

DOOB  OPEN  OUTWABDS. 

In  all  buildings  of  a  public  character  already  erected  or  hereafter  buUt,  such  as 
halls,  churches,  and  places  of  amusement  and  instruction,  the  doors  shall  open  out- 
ward and  remain  open  when  the  building  is  occupied,  except  fly  doors  opemng  both 
ways,  which  may  be  kept  closed.  The  hall  doors,  stairways,  seats,  and  aisles  shall 
be  Eo  arranged  as  to  facilitate  egress  in  cases  of  fire  or  accident;  and  to  afford  the 
requisite  and  proper  accommodation  for  the  public  protection  in  such  cases  all 
aisles  and  passageways  in  such  buildings  shall  be  kept  free  from  camp  stools, 
chairs,  sofas,  and  other  obstructions  daring  any  service,  exhibition,  lecture,  per- 
formance, concert,  ball,  or  any  public  assemblage.  (Police  Regulations,  Oct.  28, 
1891.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

SAFE  EXITS. 

In  all  cities  the  conrt  of  common  council,  in  all  boroughs  the  warden  and  bor- 
gesses,  and  in  all  towns  and  parts  of  towns  not  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or 
borough  the  selectmen  shall  require  that  all  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  all  pQ*^ 
lie  halls  that  are  used  for  lectures,  amusements,  exhibitions,  or  assemblage  <» 
people  shall  be  provided  with  ample  facilities  for  safe  and  speedy  entrance  and 
exit  in  case  of  necessity,  and  be  arranged  so  as  to  promote  the  comfort  and  safeu 
of  persons  visiting  them,  and  be  closed  till  such  requisitions  are  complied  ■vUb; 
and  any  city,  borough,  or  town  may  make  suitable  by-laws  regarding  the  8aiB6< 
(Oen.  Sta.  1888,  Title  48,  ch.  158,  sec.  2623.) 
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PENALTY. 


Every  person  who  shall  let  or  use  any  such  building  for  such  purpose  after  it 
shall  have  been  ordered  to  be  so  closed  shall  forfeit  one  nundred  dollars  to  the  city, 
borongh,  or  town  by  the  authorities  of  which  such  order  was  made.  (Gen.  Sta. 
18^,  Title  43,  ch.  158,  sec.  3624.) 


A.PPKAL8. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  closing  such  building  may  appeal  therefrom 
to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  who  shall,  on  notice,  inquire  into  the  facts  by  a 
committee  or  otherwise,  and  may  make  such  order  in  the  premises  as  to  him  may 
seem  proper,  and  tax  costs  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  party  and  issue  execution 
therefor.     (Qes.  Sta.  1888,  Title  43,  ch.  158,  sec.  3625.) 

VACCINATION. 

The  board  of  school  visiton  of  any  town  shall  have  authority  to  require  that 
every  child  shall  be  vaccinated  before  being  permitted  to  attend  any  public  school 
under  their  jurisdiction.  If  the  i>arent8  or  guardians  of  any  children  are  unable 
to  pay  ifor  vaccination  when  so  required,  the  expense  of  vaccinating  such  children 
shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board,  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury. 
Said  board  may  exclude  from  anv  school  under  their  supervision  all  children  under 
five  years  of  age  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  interest  of  such  school  will  be 
thereby  promoted.    (Gten.  Sta.  1888,  Title  85,  ch.  134,  sec.  2137.) 

SANITABY  PBOVISIONS   AND   VENTILATION. 

Sec.  320.  Every  schoolhouae  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia 
arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  snail  be  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  proper  water-closets,  earth-closets,  or  privies  for  the  reasonable 
use  of  the  pupils  attending  such  schoolhouse. 

Sec.  ^1.  Every  schoolhouse  shall  be  ventOated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air 
shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  present  therein. 

Sec.  322.  Whenever  it  shall  be  found  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the 
board  of  school  visitors  or  school  committee  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  any 
schoolhouse  is  located  that  frurther  or  different  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of 
lighting  or  ventilating  are  required  in  any  schoolhouse  and  that  the  same  can  be 
provided  without  unreasonable  expense,  either  of  said  boards  or  committees  may 
recommend  to  the  person  or  authority  in  charge  of  or  controlling  such  schoolhouse 
such  changes  in  or  other  and  further  means  of  ventilating,  lighting,  or  sanitary 
provisions  for  such  schoolhouse  as  they  may  deem  necessarv.  In  case  such  changes 
so  recommended  be  not  made  substantially  as  recommenaed  within  two  weeks  of 
the  dikte  of  service  thereof,  such  board  or  committee  may  make  complaint  to  the 
board  of  health,  health  committee,  or  health  ofQcer  of  the  community  in  which 
such  schoolhouse  is  situated,  and  said  board  of  health,  health  olBcer,  or  health 
committee,  after  notice  to  and  hearing  of  all  the  parties  interested,  shall  order 
such  changes  in  or  such  other  and  further  provisions  made  in  the  lighting,  ven- 
tilating, or  sanitary  provisions  of  such  schoolhouse  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  proi>er. 

Sec.  &3.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be 
punished  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  2609  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  324.  The  word  schoolhouse  shall  be  held  to  mean  any  building  or  premises 
in  which  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  lees  than  ten  pupils  at  one  time.  (Qen. 
Sta.,  1893,  ch.  cclxv,  sec.  1-5.) 

DELAWARE. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Sec.  3.  •  ♦  •  And  Raid  State  board  of  health  are  authorized  to  require  reports 
and  information  from  all  public  dispensaries,  asylums,  prisons,  and  schools,  and 
from  the  managers,  principals,  and  officers  thereof,  *  »  •  and  if  any  •  •  • 
prindptd,  superintendent,  officer,  or  physician  in  charge  shall  refuse  and  neglect 
to  make  a  report  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  said  State  board  of  health,  he,  she, 
or  they  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
in  which  he,  she,  or  they  shall  reside,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more 
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than  twenty-five,  together  with  costs;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  foil 
cognizance  thereof.  Bnt  such  reports  and  information  shall  only  be  required  con- 
cerning matters  and  particulars  in  respect  of  which  they  may  need  information 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Said  board  shall,  when  requested  oy  pub- 
lic authorities,  or  when  they  deem  it  best,  advise  officers  of  the  State,  county, 
or  local  governments  in  regard  to  drainage,  and  the  location,  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, and  sanitary  provisions  of  any  public  institution,  building,  or  public  place. 
Sec.  4.  That  said  board  shall  be  an  advisory  board  to  the  authorities  of  the 
State  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  hygiene;  they  shall  have  authority  to 
make  special  inspections  of  hoe^pitals,  prisons,  asylums,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions.   »    ♦    •    (Laws  of  Delaware,  ch.  643,  vol.  19.) 

GEORGIA. 

VACCINATION. 

The  county  boards  of  education  in  the  counties  of  this  State,  and  the  board  of 
public  education  for  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  other  cities  of  this  State,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  regulations  as  in  their  judgment  shall 
seem  requisite  to  insure  the  vaccination  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  schools, 
and  may  require  all  scholars  or  pupils  to  be  vaccinated  as  a  prerequisite  to  admts- 
Bion  to  their  respective  schools.    (Code  1883,  Title  XIII,  Ch.  V,  sec.  12756.) 

ILLINOIS. 

DOORS  OPEN  OUTWARD. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  JUinoig,  represented  in  the 

general  assembly.  That  all  public  Duildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  or 
ereafter  to  be  built  or  constructed,  which  may  or  shall  be  used  for  churches, 
schoolhouses,  operas,  theaters,  lecture  rooms,  hotels,  public  meeting»,  town  halls, 
or  which  may  or  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  whereby  a  collection  of  jwople  may 
be  assembled  together  for  religious  worship,  amusement,  or  instruction,  shall  be  so 
built  or  constructed  that  all  doors  leading  from  the  main  hall  or  place  where  said 
collection  of  people  may  be  assembled,  or  from  the  principal  room  which  may  be 
used  for  any  of  tne  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  so  swung  upon  their  hinges  and 
constructed  that  such  doors  shall  open  outward;  and  that  all  means  of  egress  tor 
the  people  from  the  main  hall  or  principal  room  and  from  the  building  shall  be 
by  means  of  doors  which  shall  open  outward  from  the  main  hall  or  building. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  faU  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  thousand.    (Rev.  Sta.  1874,  Oh.  Ill,  approved  Mar.  5J8,  1874.) 

INDIANA. 

NOT  PROVIDING  OUTSWINGINO  DOORS. 

Whoever,  being  the  owner,  manager,  lessee,  trustee,  or  person  having  the  charge 
of  any  theater,  opera-house,  museum,  college,  seminary,  church,  schoolhouse,  ot 
other  public  building,  refuses  or  neglects  to  cause  all  the  doors  thereof  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  ingress  or  egjress,  whether  inner  or  outer  doors,  to  be  so  bang 
that  the  same  shall  swing  outwardly,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months:  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  outer  doors  of  one-story  churches  and  school- 
houses.     (Bev.  Sta.  1894,  Ch.  V,  sec.  2276.) 

IOWA. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

[Chapter  lOS,  Laws  of  18S4.] 

AK  ACT  to  prohibit  the  use  of  barbed  wire  in  inclosing  pabllc-scbool  gronnds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 
Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  every  indsj 
pendent  district  and  of  every  district  township  to  remove  before  the  first  day  <* 
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fieotamber,  1884,  any  barb-wire  fence  inclosing  in  whole  or  in  part  any  public* 
aood  groands  in  sach  district,  and  it  is  also  nude  the  duty  of  any  person  owning 
(7  raotroUing  any  barbed- wire  fence  within  ten  feet  of  any  public-school  gronndS 
to  remove  tte  same  within  the  time  herein  named. 

Sec.  2.  Hereafter  barb  wire  shall  not  be  nsed  in  inclosing  in  whole  or  in  part 
tny  pnblic-echool  building  or  the  grounds  upon  which  the  same  may  stand;  and 
BO  ntrbed-wlre  shall  be  used  for  a  fence  or  other  purpose  within  ten  feet  of  any 
paUic-school  grounds. 

Sec.  3.  For  failure  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  board  of  directors  of  any  inde- 
pendent district  or  of  any  district  townships  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
m  member  of  such  board  shaU  be  fined  on  conviction  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
dollars.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
defined  not  exceeding  twenly-fire  dcdlars. 

Approved,  March  29,  1884. 

SjUilXABIBS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  [directors]  to  g^ive  especial  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  convenient  water-closets  or  privies  for  every  school,  and  expenses  incurred 
for  snch  purpose  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  disfrict.  On  everv 
ichoolhouse  site  not  within  an  independent  district  including  a  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage, there  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in  wholesome  condition 
ttt  least  two  separate  buildings,  which  shall  be  located  u{x>n  those  portions  of  the 
Bte  farthest  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  as  far  from  each  other 
u  the  snrronnding  conditions  will  warrant.  In  independent  districts  including 
acity,  town,  or  village,  if  it  seems  to  the  board  undesirable  to  build  several  out- 
houses, separate  closets  may  be  included  under  one  roof;  but  where  closets  of  this 
Hnd  ire  outside  the  schoolhouse  each  closet  shall  be  as  effectively  separated  from 
•ny  other  as  possible,  and  a  brick  wall,  a  double  partition,  or  Eoine  other  solid  and 
continnons  bamer  shall  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  vault  below, 
and  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  at  least  thirty 
feetinleDfth,  shaU  separate  the  approaches  to  such  outdoor  closets  for  the  two 
KM*.    (Chap.  37,  Laws  of  1804.) 

BULKS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Rule  l.  Every  x>eT8on  entering  any  public  school  of  Iowa  must  give  satisfactory 
'''idence  of  protection  by  vaccination. 

ficLE2.  The  fact  of  vaccination  and  protection  must  be  entered  with  each 
Bame  on  the  school  record,  and  on  transfer  and  promotion  lists. 

Bdlb  8.  Persona  affected  with  diphtheria  (membranous  croup),  measles,  scarlet 
"fet  (scarlatina,  scarlet  rash),  whooping  cough,  mumps,  or  smallpox  must  be 
oclnded  from  school  until  by  authority  of  the  major  or  township  clerk,  as  the 
Mae  may  be,  approved  by  the  health  officer,  permission  for  their  admis-sion  is 
Snnted;  and  all  penons  from  families  where  snch  diseases  exist  shall  also  be 
eiclnded. 

Rule  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  school-teacher  and  school  officer  who  discovers, 
«  who  has  knowledge  of  a  case  of  these  contagious  diseases  to  cause  the  fact  to 
w  immediately  reported  to  the  local  board  of  health. 

.Rout  5.  If  a  i)er8on  is  ascertained  to  have  attended  school  when  affected  with 
^er  of  these  cont^ions  diseases,  the  local  board  of  health  shall  immediately 
dose  &e  room  wherein  such  person  attended  and  direct  its  proper  disinfection. 

PREVENTION  OP  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

During  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  any  family  or 
Mtisehoid  or  place,  and  until  after  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and  the  disinfection 
w  the  premises  where  such  disease  shall  have  existed,  no  person  residing  in  such 
Iwraaehold,  family,  or  place  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any  public  or  private 
Khoolor  any  Duouc  place  without  written  permission  from  the  mayor  (or  clerk 
"in  a  township),  countersigned  by  the  health  officer,  and  no  superintendent, 
^her,  or  ofiBcer  of  any  school  shall  permit  any  child  or  person  from  any  such 
^uly,  household,  or  place  to  attend  any  school  without  a  i>ermit  from  the  mayor 
(w  township  clerk),  countersigned  by  the  health  officer,  upon  the  recommendation 
Jf  the  attending  physician,  showing  thorough  disinfection  of  the  person,  cloth- 
tog,  and  premises.    •    •    • 

No  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  having  charge  of,  or  control  of, 
My  srtioolhouse  or  cnurch  or  of  any  building,  room,  or  place  used  for  school  or 
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church  purposes,  or  for  any  public  assembly,  shall  permit  the  body  of  any  perecm 
dead  from  any  of  the  contagious  or  infections  diseases  named  in  these  regnlationa 
or  any  other  dangerous  contagions  disease  to  be  taken  into  such  schoolhonse, 
church,  building,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  holding  funeral  service  orer 
such  body;  and  no  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having  charge  of,  or  direc- 
tion of,  the  burial  of  anybody  dead  from  any  of  the  said  diseases  shaU  permit  the 
coffin  or  casket  containing  such  body  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  any  child, 
nor  shall  any  child  be  permitted  to  act  as  palloearer  or  carrier  at  any  such  funeral. 
(Approved  November  12, 1892.) 

ORDEB  FOB  VACCINATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  health  February  2,  1894,  for  the  purpose  ol 
preserving  and  improving  the  public  health,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disean 
known  as  smallpox,  the  following  rules  and  regubtions  were  ordered: 

First.  All  persons  in  this  State  over  the  age  of  one  year  who  have  not  been  vacci- 
nated, or  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  the  district  or  juris- 
diction in  which  such  persons  reside  or  are  found,  who  do  not  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  protection  from  smallpox,  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  vaccinated. 

Second.  Local  boards  of  health  and  all  officers  who  compose  said  boards,  mi 
all  sheriffs,  constables,  city  marshals,  and  police  officers  within  their  respectiw 
jurisdictions  are  hereby  directed  to  enforce  the  foregoing  order  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, and  so  far  as  said,  order  shall  apply  to  the  pupils  of  any  public  or  private 
school  or  to  the  teachers  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  school  district  in  which  such 
school  is  held  shall  also  require  its  enforcement. 

KANSAS. 

BOARD  OP  HEALTH — SANITARY  SEBYICE. 

Tlie  State  board  of  health  shall,  when  they  think  best  to  do  so,  appoint  commit- 
tees, or  engage  suitable  persons  to  render  special  sanitary  service,  to  make  or 
supervise  practical  or  scientific  investigations  and  examinations,  requiring  expert 
skill,  and  prepare  plans  and  report  thereon.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  du^of 
al\  officers  and  agents  having  the  control,  charge,  or  custody  of  any  public  Btrnc- 
ture,  work,  ground,  or  erection,  or  any  plan,  description,  outline,  drawings,  charts 
thereof  or  relating  thereto,  made,  kept,  or  controlled  under  any  public  author)^, 
to  permit  and  facilitate  any  examination  and  inspection  ordered  by  said  board; 
and  the  members  of  said  board  and  such  other  officer  or  person  as  may  at  any 
time  be  by  said  board  authorized,  may  without  fee  or  hindrance  enter,  examine, 
and  survey  all  grounds,  erections,  vehicles,  structures,  apartments,  buildinM,and 
places;  but  the  legislature  shall  first  determine  the  amount  which  shall  oe  ex- 
pended during  the  year  for  such  special  sanitary  work,  and  the  expenditures  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  thus  determined  and  set  apart  for  the  year.  (GJen.  St». 
1889,  ch.  99,  sec.  6031.) 

WATEB-CL08KTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Section  1.  That  the  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  having  supervision 
over  any  school  district  in  this  State  shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable  and 
convenient  water-closets  for  each  of  tha  schools  under  their  charge  or  supervision. 
These  shall  be  at  least  two  in  number,  which  shall  be  entirely  separate  from  each 
other.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  aforesaid  to  see  that  tiie  same  are  kept 
in  a  neat  and  wholesome  condition;  and  failure  to  compljr  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  by  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  grounds  for  their  removal  from  office.. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  statute  book.     (Approved  March  10,  1891.    Session  laws  of  1891,  cb.  197.) 

KENTUCKY. 

POWER  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

•  *  •  He  shall  condemn  any  schoolhonse  which  is  dilapidated,  nnhealthyi  w 
otherwise  unfit  to  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  school,  and  any  fence 
or  other  inclosure  of  a  schoolhonse  when  such  inclosure  is  for  any  reason  ^"f^' 
dent  for  the  protection  of  the  house  or  ground.    He  shall  condemn  all  school  tnr- 
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nitnre  or  apparatns  insofiScient  in  quantity  or  not  of  the  reqnired  character  and 
order  the  same  replaced  with  the  proper  fomitnre  or  apparatus,  as  prescribed  in 
section  fonr  thonsand  four  hundred  and  fortv.  He  shall,  within  thirtv  days  after 
«ny  sQcti  condemnation,  notify  the  trustees  in  writing.  He  shall,  at  least  once  a 
year,  make  an  officieil  visit  to  each  district  school  of  his  county,  but  shall  not  make 
more  than  three  such  ofBcial  visits  in  any  one  day.  At  the  time  of  such  visit  he 
•hall  note  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  •  »  *  the  condition  of  the 
schoolhouse,  furniture,  apparatus,  grounds,  and  appurtenances.  •  *  *  Heshall 
admonish  the  teacher  found  remiss  of  duty  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  of  house, 
preservation  of  famitnre,  and  necessary  ventilation,  and  complain  to  the  trustees 
va  cases  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  th^  respects.     (Sta.  1894,  ch.  118,  sec.  4403.) 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  SCHOOLHOtJSES— FCBNTTCKE. 

*  *  •  Each  schoolhouse  hereafter  erected  shall  have  a  floor  space  of  not  leas 
than  ten  sqoare  feet  to  each  pupil  in  the  district;  shall  be  at  least  ten  feet  between 
floor  and  ceiling;  shall  have  at  least  four  windows,  one  or  more  fireplaces,  with 
diimneys  made  entirely  of  brick  or  stone,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  stoves  or  other 
heating  apparatus,  with  safe  fines,  to  warm  the  room  in  the  coldest  weather. 

*  •  •  The  trustees  shall  furnish  each  schoolhouse  with  at  least  the  following 
articles  of  furniture  and  apparatus,  »  *  •  a  seat,  patent  or  otherwise,  with 
back,  for  each  child,  the  heignt  of  the  seat  and  its  back  to  suit  the  age  of  the  child. 

•  •    •    (Sta.  1894,  eh.  113,  sec.  4440.) 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

•  *  *  They  shall  see  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water  is  furnished  within 
easy  access  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  during  the  term  of 
school.    •    •    •     (Sta.  1894,  ch.  118,  sec.  4447.) 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

When  any  family  shall  have  any  infections  or  contagious  disease,  no  member  of 
such  family  shall  attend  any  school  until  the  trustees  thereof  shall  allow  them  to 
do  so;  and  during  the  prevalence  in  the  district  of  dangerous  epidemics  the  trus- 
tees shall  order  the  school  closed;  but  the  teacher  shall  not  be  reqnired  to  lose  the 
time  of  the  forced  suspension,  unless  so  stipulated  in  his  contract.  (Sta.  1894,  cb. 
113,  sec.  4448.) 

VACCINATION. 

All  parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  child  or  children,  or  who  may  have  in  their  employ  any  minor  or  minors,  shidl 
have  the  same  vaccinated;  and  every  parent,  guaroian,  and  person  who  may  have 
the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  bom  nereafter  shall  have  said  child  vac- 
cinated within  twelve  months  after  its  birth,  or  after  it  comes  under  bis  or  her 
care,  custody,  or  control.    (Sta.  1894,  ch.  119,  sec.  4609.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

DOORS  OPEN  OUTWARD. 

All  churches^  schoolrooms,  hotels,  halls,  theaters,  and  other  buildings  used  for 
public  assemblies  shall  have  means  of  egress  approved  by  said  [factory]  Inspectors, 
and  all  doors  to  the  main  entrances  in  such  buildings  shall  swing  outwardly  if  said 
inspectors  in  writing  so  direct.  No  portable  seats  shall  be  allowed  in  the  aisles  or 
passageways  of  any  such  building  during  any  service  or  entertainment  held  therein. 
(Pnb.  sta.  1882,  ch.  104,  sec.  20.) 

MEANS  OF  EQRESS. 

Every  building  now  or  hereafter  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  public  building, 
public  or  private  institution,  schoolhouse,  church,  theater,  public  hall,  place  of 
assemblage,  or  place  of  public  resort,  •  »  »  shall  be  provided  with  proper 
ways  of  egress  or  other  means  of  escape  from  fire  sufficient  for  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons accommodated,  assembling,  employed,  lodging,  or  residing  in  such  buildmg; 
and  such  ways  of  egress  and  means  of  escape  shall  be  kept  free  from  obstruction, 
in  good  repair,  and  ready  for  use.  *  *  *  All  doors  and  windows  in  any  build- 
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ing  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  open  outwardly,  if  tiie  injector 
mentioned  in  the  following  section  shall  so  direct  in  writing.  Bo  portable  seats 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  aisles  or  passageways  of  snuh  buildings  during  any  service 
or  entertainment  held  therein.  *  *  *  (Supplement  to  Pub.  Sta.  1882-1888,  ch. 
4a6,  sec.  1.) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  as  may 
be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  force  to  examine,  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time,  all 
buildings  within  his  distnct  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  buildings  of  the  city  of  Boston  so  to  examine  all  such 
buildings  within  said  city.  In  case  any  such  building  conforms,  in  the  iudgment 
of  such  inspector,  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  he  shall  issue  to  tne  owner, 
lessee,  or  occupant  of  such  building  or  of  any  portion  thereof  used  as  above  men- 
tioned in  section  one,  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  specifying  the  number  of  per- 
sons for  whom  the  ways  of  egre^  or  means  of  escape  from  fire  are  deemed  to  be 
sufScieat.  •  •  •  Such  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  such  inspector  at  any 
time.    •    •    •    (lb.,  sec.  2.) 

Application  for  certificate  to  be  acknowledged  by  inspector.    (lb.,  sec.  8.) 

Inspector  to  be  notified  of  any  change  in  building  for  which  certificate  has  been 
given.     (lb.,  sec.  4.) 

Inspector  to  notify  owner  if  building  fails  to  conform  to  provisicois  of  this  act. 
(lb.,  sec.  5.) 

No  wooden  duct  or  fine  for  heating  or  ventilating  to  be  used  in  such  building^, 
(lb.,  sec.  8.) 

Every  story  above  second  must  have  means  of  extinguishing  fire.     (lb.,  sec.  9.) 

Inspection  department  of  district  police  and  building  inspector  in  Boston  to 
enforce  these  provisions.    (lb.,  sec.  10.) 

UNSAFE  BUILX>INaS. 

Any  member  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  force  when  called 
upon  by  the  mayor  and  aldennen  of  any  citv,  except  the  city  of  Boston,  or  by  the 
B^ectmen  of  a  town,  shall  inspect  any  building  or  other  structure  or  anything 
attached  to  or  connected  therewith  in  such  city  or  town  which  has  been  represented 
to  be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.     (lb.,  ch.  899,  sec.  1.) 

Inspector,  in  his  judgment,  to  cause  building  to  be  removed  or  render  the  same 
safe.    (lb.,  sec  3.) 

SANITARY   PROVISIONS— VENTILATION. 

1.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state 
and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies  for 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  admitted  to  such  public  building  or  pupils 
attending  such  schoolhouse. 

2.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a 
proper  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
nealth  of  the  persons  present  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
force. 

3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  i>ublic  buildinw 
that  further  or  different  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  are  required 
in  any  public  building  or  schoolhouse  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  incurring  unreasonable 
expense,  such  inspector  may  issue  a  written  order  to  the  proper  person  or  authority 
directing  such  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  to  be  provided,  and  they 
shall  thereupon  be  provided  in  accordance  with  such  order  by  the  public  authority, 
corporation,  or  person  having  charge  of,  owning,  or  leasing  such  public  building 
or  schoolhouse. 

4.  Any  school  committee,  public  officer,  corporation,  or  person  neglecting  for 
four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  an  order  from  an  inspector,  as  provided  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  section,  to  provide  the  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required 
there^  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hxmdred  dollars. 

5.  The  expression  "pubhc  building"  used  in  this  act  means  any  building  <" 


premises  used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  instruction,  resort,  or  asseni- 
blaj^e.    The_ expression  "schoolhouse "  means  any  building  or  premises  in  which 

~     '   ' ipils  at  one  t' 

,  ch.  14».) 
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public  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at  one  time. 
6.  This  act  takes  effect  upon  its  passage.    (Mar.  20, 1888,  W.,  ch.  14».) 
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VACCINATION. 

Tbe  school  committee  shall  not  allow  a  child  who  has  not  been  dnly  vaccinated 
to  be  admitted  to  or  connected  with  the  public  schools.  'Acts  of  1894,  ch.  408, 
aec.9.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  school  committeee  shall  not  aUow  any  pupil  to  attend  the  public  schools 
vhile  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such  pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small- 
pm,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  daring  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death, 
iwovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  x>er8on,  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such  house- 
hold shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  tbe  pupil  desires  to 
attend  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician  or  board  of  health  of  the  facta 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admission  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulatioa. 
(lb.,  sec  10.) 

FIBS  ESCAPES. 

.n  case  a  schoolhouse  situated  in  any  city  has  not  been  provided  with  a  safe  and 
woper  way  of  egress  or  other  means  of  escape  from  fire,  as  required  by  chapter 
tour  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  tbe  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  within  six  months  after  the  written  notice  thwrein  provided  for,  the  mayor 
of  snch  city,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  provisions  of  said  act,  may,  upon 
petition  of  one  hun<&ed  citizens  or  taxpayers  in  said  city,  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture upon  any  sach  scfaoolhooae  of  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cost 
thereof,  payable  from  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  not  otherwise 
approi»ated.     (lb.,  ch.  387.) 

INSPECTION  OF  PLANS. 

Ko  building  designed  to  be  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  public  building,  pub- 
lic or  private  institution,  schoolhouse,  *  •  •  snail  hereafter  be  erected  until 
a  copy  of  the  plans  of  such  building  has  been  deposited  with  the  in8i>ector  of 
factories  and  public  buildings  for  the  district  in  which  such  building  is  to  be 
located  by  the  person  causing  the  erection  or  construction  of  such  buildinb',  or  by 
tbe  architect  who  has  drawn  such  plans,  which  plans  shall  include  therein  the 
STstem  or  method  of  ventilation  provided  for  such  building,  together  with  a  copy 
^  such  portion  of  the  specifications  of  such  building  as  such  inspector  may 
teqoire,  nor  shall  any  such  building  be  so  erected  without  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient ways  of  egress  and  other  means  of  escape  from  fire,  proi)erly  located  and 
constructed.  The  certificate  of  the  inspector  above  named,  indorsed  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  of  the  district  police  force,  shall  be  conclxisive  evidence  of  a 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  tnis  act:  Provided,  That  after  the  granting  of 
such  certificate  no  change  is  made  in  the  plans  or  specifications  of  such  ways  of 
^esa  and  means  of  escape  unless  a  new  certificate  is  obtained  therefor.  (lb., 
(i.338.)  1 

MAINE. 

DOOBS  OPEN  OUTWABDS. 

Every  building  intended  temporarily  or  permanently  for  public  use  and  every 
Khoolhouse  and  schoolroom  shall  have  all  inner  doors,  intended  for  egress,  open 
ontwards.  The  outer  doors  of  all  such  buildings  shall  be  kept  open  when  the  same 
we  nsed  by  the  public,  unless  they  open  outwards;  but  fly  doors  opening  each  way 
"My  be  kept  closed.     (Rev.  Sta.,  1883,  Title  II,  ch.  26,  sec.  25.) 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

Superintending  school  committees  shall  perform  the  following  duties: 

•  •••»»• 

yni.  Exclude,  if  they  deem  it  exi)edient,  any  person  not  vaccinated,  although 
otnerwise  entitled  to  admission.     (Rev.  Sta.,  1883,  Title  11,  ch.  11,  sec.  87.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

8bc.  19.  Wbenever  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  contagions  dia- 
^  shall  appear  in  a  town  or  a  school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
"'^rd  of  health  immediately  to  notify  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  fact,  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers, 
when  thus  notified  or  when  otherwise  thev  shall  know  or  have  g^ood  reason  to 
believe  that  any  snch  disease  exists  in  any  noose  in  the  neighborhood,  to  exclxido 
from  the  schoolhoase  all  children  and  other  persons  living  in  snch  infected  houses 
or  who  have  called  or  visited  at  such  houses,  until  snch  time  as  the  local  board  of 
health  (or  attending  physician)  shall  certify  that  snch  children  or  ottier  i>er8oiis 
may  safely  be  readmitted. 

Sec.  30.  When  persons  from  houses  or  places  which  are  infected  with  any  of  the 
diseases  specified  m  section  nineteen  have  entered  an^  schoolroom,  or  when,  from 
any  other  cause,  the  schoolroom  has  probably  become  infected,  it  shall  be  the  teach- 
er's duty  to  dismiss  the  school  and  notify  the  school  officers  and  local  board  of  health, 
and  no  school  shall  be  again  held  in  such  schoolroom  until  the  room  has  been  dis- 
infected to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  board  of  health,  and  it  shall  be  the  daty  of 
the  school  officers  and  board  of  health  to  have  the  room  disinfected  as  soon  as 
possible.     (Statutes,  1887,  ch.  123.) 

MARYLAND. 

VACCINATION. 

Every  child,  before  being  admitted  to  any  public  school,  shall  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  regular  physioian  that  he  has  been  properly  vaccinated.  (Pub.  Gen. 
Laws,  1888,  Art.  77,  ch.  9,  par.  57.) 

CBBTIFICATE  REQUIBBD. 

No  teacher  in  any  school  shall  receive  into  such  school  any  person,  as  a  scholar, 
until  such  person  shall  produce  the  certificate  of  some  regular  practicing;  physi- 
cian that  snch  applicant  fur  admission  into  the  school  has  been  duly  vaccinated. 
Any  teacher  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  $10 
for  each  offense;  and  no  public  school  trustee  or  commissioner  shall  grant  a  per- 
mit to  any  child  to  enter  any  public  school  without  certificate  under  the  same 
penalty.     (Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  1888,  Art.  43,  par.  81.) 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Any  person,  parent,  or  guardian,  or  other  party  who  carelessly  carries  about 
children  or  others  affected  with  infectious  diseases,  or  who  knowingly  or  wHlfnUy 
introduces  infectious  persons  into  other  persons'  houses,  or  permits  infected  chil- 
dren under  his  or  her  care  to  attend  any  school,  theater,  cnurch,  or  any  public 
place  where  they  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  others,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  $100  for  each  and  every  snch  offense.  (Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  1888, 
Art.  43,  par.  19.) 

REOULATINQ  SANITATION  OP  WATER-CLOSETS  AND  OUTHOUSES  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

[1804,  ch.  6S4.] 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  constraction  and  sitaation  of  water-closets  or  onthooses  attached  to 

the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That  boards  of 
school  commissioners  in  every  city  and  county  of  the  State  shall  provide  suitable 
and  convenient  water-closets  or  outhouses  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their 
official  jurisdiction,  not  less  than  two  for  each  school  or  building,  when  both  sexes 
are  in  attendance  in  their  respective  school  districts,  with  separate  means  of  access 
for  each;  and  unless  placed  at  a  remote  distance,  one  from  the  other,  the 
approaches  or  walks  thereto  shall  be  separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence,  not 
less  than  seven  feet  high;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to 
make  provisions  for  keeping  the  said  water-closets  or  outhouses  in  clean,  comfort- 
able, and  healthful  condition. 

Sec.  2.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  said  public  school  commissioners  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  make  them  liable  to  be  removed  from 
office  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  either  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  in 
any  county  where  the  schools  may  be  located,  upon  complaint  made  to  the  court, 
under  oath  or  affirmation  of  not  less  than  five  taxable  citizens,  resident  in  the  said 
school  district  in  which  the  school  complained  of  is  located;  provided,  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  affect  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Kent,  Dorchester,  Somerset,  Elalti- 
more,  Worcester,  Howard,  Prince  George's,  and  Frederick. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  September  first,  1895. 

Approved,  April  6, 1894. 
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MICHiaAN. 

SAFE  EXITS. 
[1879,  p.  »t.  Hay  24,  Aiik-  30,  act  286.1 

Sec.  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  it  shall  be  nnlawfnl  for 
an;  hall,  theater,  opera  honse,  church,  schoolhouse,  or  building  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, in  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  to  be  used  for  the  assemblagre  of  people 
nnless  the  same  is  provided  with  ample  means  for  the  safe  and  speedy  egi^es  of  the 
persong  therein  assembled  in  case  of  alarm. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  all  cities  or  incorporated  villages  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons,  society,  corporation,  or  individual  whatsoever  who  may  be  the 
owBer  or  owners  of  or  have  the  control  of  any  hall,  theater,  opera  house,  church, 
schoolhoose,  or  building  of  whatsoever  kind  to  use  or  permit  the  same  to  be  used 
for  schools  or  public  assemblages  of  people,  unless  said  person  or  persons,  society, 
corporation,  or  individual  shaU  have  from  the  authorities,  hereinafter  designated, 
of  the  city  or  incorporated  village  in  which  said  hall,  theater,  opera  house,  church, 
schoolhouse,  or  building  is  situated  a  certificate  in  writing  certifying  that  they 
have  examined  the  said  hall,  theater,  opera  house,  church,  schoolhouse,  or  build- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  the  same  is  well  and  sufficiently  provided  with 
means  of  speedy  and  safe  egress  for  i>ublic  assemblages  in  cases  of  danger  or  sud- 
den alarm:  Provided,  That  the  doors  in  the  halls  of  passageways  of  all  such  build- 
ings leading  from  the  assembly  room  to  the  ground  shall  be  made  to  open  outward 
in  case  the  proper  examining  officers  shall  so  order.  (An.  Sta.,  1882,  Title  XV,  ch. 
5»,  sees.  2096,  2097.) 

[Am.  1881,  p.  36.  Har.  18,  Sept.  10,  act  41,  sec.  3.] 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor,  by  and  with  consent  of  the  common  council  of 
every  city,  and  of  the  president,  by  and  with  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
irtllage  council  of  every  incorporated  village  in  this  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  May  in  each  year,  to  appoint,  in  and  for  their  respective  cities  and  villages,  three 
competent  mechanics,  builders,  or  architects,  to  be  Known  as  the  board  of  building 
inspectors  of  such  cities  and  villages,  respectively,  who  shall  hold  and  execute  the 
duties  of  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall' be  appointed  and  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  their  offices;  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  inspection  of  build- 
ingaand  structures  in  their  respective  cities  and  villages  as  herein  provided;  and 
in  every  township  in  this  State  tne  township  board  is  hereby  constituted  the  board 
of  buUding  inspectors  in  such  township,  and  shall  perform  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  duties  of  building  inspectors  as  herein  provided. 

[Am.,  lb.,  1881,  p.  88,  sec.  4.] 

Whenever  any  board  of  building  inspectors,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  be 
Kqnested  to  inspect  any  hall,  opera  nouse,  schoolhouse,  church,  stand,  platform, 
or  other  building  or  s^cture  of  any  kind  tised,  or  intended  to  be  used,  or  occu- 
pied for  schools,  or  by  public  assemblages,  or  by  any  gatherings  or  assemblages 
of  people  in  their  city,  village,  or  township,  it  shall  be  their  duty  forthwith  to 
make  a  thorough  inspection  and  examination  of  such  building,  stand,  or  other 
•trnctare  with  reference  to  its  condition,  strength,  and  safety  of  use  or  occupa- 
tion for  schools,  or  by  any  public  meetings,  gatherings,  or  assemblages  of  people, 
?nd  for  the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  the  persons  therein  and  thereon  assembled 
u>  case  of  sudden  danger  or  alarm;  and  if  such  board,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
nnd  the  same  to  be  sufSciently  strong  and  sobetantial  and  amply  safe  for  the  use, 
meeting,  and  assembling  therein  or  thereon  of  so  many  persons  as  the  size  and 
capaci^  of  such  building  or  structure  will  permit  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  persons  therein  and  thereon  assembled  in  case  of 
Bidden  danger  or  alarm,  they  shall  so  certify  in  writing  under  their  hands  and 
deliver  snch  certificate  to  the  person  or  persons  requesting  such  examination,  and 
M»U  state  therein  for  what  length  of  time  such  building  or  structure  may  be 
deemed  safe  for  the  purp<Mes  aforesaid.  Said  inspectors  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
Buildings  and  structures  inspected  by  them,  with  the  dates  of  such  inspections, 
Md  copies  of  all  certificates  granted  by  them  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  if  anv 
owner  or  owners,  or  person  or  persons  having  control  of  any  hall  or  other  build- 
'^  or  structure  hereinabove  mentioned  located  in  any  city  or  incorporated  vil- 
lage, shall  feel  himself  or  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  sadd  authorities, 
''»  or  they  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  city  council  or  to  the  village  board  of 
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trustees,  or  villacFe  coiincil,  who  shall  give  snch  person  or  persons  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  and  shall  sustain  or  reverse  the  action  of  said  board  of  examiners,  and 
from  such  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal:  And  provided  further,  Thatthecom- 
mon  council,  village  council,  board  of  trustees,  or  township  board,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  require  a  reexamination  and  inspection  of  any  such  buildings  or 
structures  whenever,  from  proper  information,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  deem 
such  reexamination  and  inspection  necessary. 

Snc.  5.  No  such  buildings  or  structures  as  are  mentioned  in  sections  two  and 
four  of  this  act  shall  be  used  or  occupied  for  any  purposes,  meetings,  or  assem- 
blages in  those  sections  mentioned  or  referred  to  until  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  inspected  and  certified  to  be  safe,  as  in  said  sections  provided.  And  if  any 
owner,  occupant,  lessee,  manager,  person  or  persons,  ofi&cer  or  officers  in  charge 
of  or  having  the  management  or  control  of  any  such  building  or  Btmcture  shall 
permit  or  allow  the  same  to  be  used  or  occupied  for  any  of  the  purposes  or  by  any 
such  meetings,  gatherings,  or  assemblages  of  i)eople  as  are  mentioned  or  referred 
to  in  this  act,  unless  such  bmldin^  or  structure  shall  have  been  first  examined 
and  inspected  and  certified  as  herein  provided  to  be  sufiScient  and  safe  for  such 

Eurposes,  meetings,  and  assemblages,  or  shall  allow  such  building  or  structure  to 
e  so  used  or  occupied  after  the  time  within  which  the  same  may  be  deemed  safe, 
according  to  such  certificate,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  every  such  owner, 
occupant,  lessee,  manager,  person,  or  officer  in  charge  of  or  having  the  manage- 
ment or  control  of  any  such  building  or  structure  so  permitting,  allowing,  or  con- 
senting to  any  such  use  or  occupatiou  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  house 
of  correction  not  less  than  ninety  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  owner  of  such  building  or  structure  as  aforesaid,  or  any  other 
I)erson,  shall  procure  or  aid  in  procuring  the  granting  of  any  such  certificate  as  is 
mentioned  in  section  four  by  means  of  any  deceit,  misrepresentation,  or  conceal- 
ment of  any  defects  in  any  such  building  or  structure,  or  if  any  building  inspector 
shall  falsely,  negligently,  or  collusively  grant  or  sign  any  such  certificate  as  is 
provided  for  in  said  section  four,  then  each  and  every  i)erson  so  offending  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner  as  provideii  in  section  five.  (An.  Sta.  1882,  Title  XV ,  cb. 
59,  sees.  3098-2101.) 

MINNESOTA. 

COtTNTY  SUPERINTENDENT— DUTIES. 

County  superintendents  of  schools  shall  »  *  •  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  the  people  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  the  most  approved  plans 
of  building  and  ventilating  schoolhouses,  of  ornamenting  and  adapting  school 
grounds  to  convenience  and  the  healthful  exercise  of  children.  •  •  •  (Sta. 
189-1,  Title  I,  ch.  30,  sec.  3743.) 

VACCINATION. 

That  every  person  being  the  parent  or  guardian  or  having  the  care,  custody,  or 
control  of  any  minor  or  other  person,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  any  means,  power,  ot 
authority  of  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  that  could  properly  be  used 
or  exerted  for  such  person,  cause  and  procure  such  minor  or  person  under  control 
to  be  so  promptly,  frequently,  and  eff^tively  vaccinated  that  such  minor  or  indi- 
vidual should  not  take  or  be  liable  to  take  the  smallpox.  (Sta.  1894,  Tit.  3,  ch.  101, 
sec.  7069.) 

PEECAUTIONS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

That  no  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  of  any  school,  and  no  parent,  mas- 
ter, or  guardian  of  any  child  or  minor  having  the  power  and  authority  to  pre- 
vent shall  permit  any  child  or  minor  having  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smaUP"*' 
or  any  dangerous  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  child  residing  in  ^^^ 
house  in  which  any  such  disease  exists  or  has  recently  existed,  to  attend  any  poo- 
lie  or  private  school  until  the  board  of  health  of  the  town,  village,  borougu,  or 
city  shall  have  given  its  permission  therefor;  nor  in  any  manner  to  be  nnnec^- 
sarily  exposed  or  to  needlessly  expose  any  other  person  to  the  taking  or  to  tne 
infection  of  any  contagious  disease.     (Sta.  1894,  Tit. 3, ch.  101,  sec.  7010.) 
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MISSOUBI. 

DOOBS  OPBaJ  OUTWARDS. 

All  the  doors  for  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  all  public  Bchoolhonaes  and  all 
other  public  boildinga,  and  also  of  all  theaters,  assembly  rooms,  balls,  churches, 
{actories  of  more  than  twenty  employees,  and  of  all  other  buildings  or  places  of 
public  resort  whatever,  where  people  are  wont  to  assemble,  excepting  school- 
houses  and  churches  of  one  room  and  on  the  ground  floor,  which  shall  Tiereaf  ter 
be  erected,  together  with  all  those  heretofore  erected  and  which  are  still  in  use  as 
sacb  pnblic  buildings  or  places  of  resort,  shall  be  so  hun^  as  to  open  outwardly 
{rom  tiie  audience  rooms,  halls,  or  workshops  of  such  bmldings  or  places:  Pro- 
vided.  That  said  doors  may  be  hung  on  doable-jointed  hinges,  so  as  to  open  with 
equal  ease  outwardly  and  inwardly,     (Bev.  Sta.  1889,  ch.  131,  sec.  7388.) 

PENALTY. 

Any  architect,  euperintendent,  or  other  person  or  x>er8cms,  or  body  corporate, 
who  may  hATe  charge  of  the  erection,  or  may  have  control  or  custody  of,  any  of 
thesaid  onilding:s  or  places  of  resort  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  who  shall 
refnse  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  within  six  months  from 
the  passage  of  this  chapter,  in  case  of  said  buildings  or  places  aforesaid  which 
have  been  heretofore  erected,  and  before  the  completion  or  occupation  for  said 
pvposes  of  any  of  said  buildings  or  places  now  in  process  of  erection,  shall,  on 
proof  of  such  refusal  or  failure  before  any  court  of  comi)etent  jurisdiction,  be 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  said  fine  shall  be  col- 
lected as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of  fines  in  such  cases,  and  when 
collected  shall  be  paid  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  public-school  fund  of  the 
connty,  city,  or  incorporated  town  in  whidi  said  misdemeanor  was  committed, 
(EeT.  Sta.  1889,  ch.  131,  sec.  7889.) 

NEBRASKA. 

DOOBS  OPEN  OUTWAED8. 

That  aU  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  or  hereafter  to  be  built 
or  constructed,  which  may  or  shall  be  used  for  churches,  schoolhouses,  operas, 
theaters,  lecture  rooms,  hotels,  public  meetings,  town  halls,  or  which  may  or 
shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  whereby  a  collection  of  people  may  be  assembled 
together  for  religious  wordiip,  amusement,  instruction,  or  other  purpose,  shall 
he  so  builtand  constructed  that  all  doors  leading  from  the  main  hall  or  place  where 
s»Jd  collection  of  people  may  be  assembled  or  from  the  principal  room  which  may 
be  ■used  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  so  swung  upon  their  hinges  and 
wnstrncted  that  they  shall  open  outward,  and  that  all  means  of  egress  for  the 
public  from  the  main  hall  or  principal  room  and  from  the  buildinj^  shall  be  by 
•Beans  of  doors  which  shall  open  outward  from  the  main  hall  or  buildmg.  (Comp. 
Sta.1891,  ch.70,  sec.l.) 

DOORS  CHANGED. 

_  That  all  public  buildings  now  built  and  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  act  shall  within  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1877,  be  so  changed  that  their  doors  and  means  of  egress  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  churches  and  schoolhouses  already  erected  in  rural  districts.     (lb. ,  sec.  2. ) 

PENALTY. 

.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
n»re  than  cme  thousand  dollars.     (lb.,  sec.  3.) 

BUILDINGS  CLOSED. 

That  in  all  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants 
*iid  upwards  the  mayor  of  said  town  or  city  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  clcse  and  prohibit  all  public  buildings  from  being  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  until  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
implied  with.     (lb. ,  sec.  4.) 
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CITIKS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS  AMD  VILLAQES.— POWEBS. 

LVI.  To  regulate,  license,  or  snppress  halls,  opera  houses,  chnrches,  places  of 
amnaement,  entertainment,  or  instruction,  or  other  buildings  used  for  the  assem- 
bly of  citizens,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  and  ample  means 
of  exit  and  entrance,  and  to  be  supplied  with  necessary  and  appropriate  appliances 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  for  escape  from  such  places  in  case  of  fire,  and 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding,  and  to  regulate  the  placing  and  using  of  seats,  chairs, 
benches,  scenery,  curtains,  blinds,  screens,  or  other  appliances  therein,  and  to 
provide  that  for  any  violation  of  any  such  regulation  a  penalty  of  two  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  imposed,  and  that  upon  conviction  of  such  license  Te]  of  any  viola- 
tion of  any  ordinance  regulating  such  places  the  license  of  any  sucn  place  shall  be 
revoked  by  the  mayor  and  council,  and  whenever  the  mayor  and  council  shall  by 
resolution  declare  any  such  place  to  be  unsafe  the  license  shall  be  thereby  revoked; 
and  the  council  may  provide  that  in  any  case  where  they  have  so  revoked  a  license 
any  owner,  proprietor,  manager,  leasee,  or  person  opening,  using,  or  permitting 
such  place  to  be  opened  or  used  for  any  purpose  involving  the  assemblage  of  more 
than  twelve  persons  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.  (Com.  Sta. 
1891,  ch.  14,  art.  2,  LVI.) 

NEVADA. 

DOOBS  OPEN  OUTWAKDB. 

Section  1.  In  all  public  buildings  and  edifices  in  this  State,  such  as  court-houses, 
churches,  schoolhouses,  theaters,  and  other  places  where  the  public  assemble  in 
large  bodies,  the  doors  whereby  people  enter  and  depart  from  such  places  shall 
open  outwardly,  or  outwardly  and  inwardly,  in  all  such  buildings  and  edifices 
hereafter  erected,  and  in  all  such  baildings  and  edifices  now  in  use.  if  such  doon 
do  not  now  conform  to  the  foregoing  requirement  they  must  be  made  so  to  do  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1887. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  agent  or  agents,  of  any  corporations  found  guilty 
of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  State  prison,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
as  the  court  shall  adjudge.     (Sta.  1887,  (Jh.  CXLIII.) 

WATEE-CLOSETS. 

Sec.  1.  That  boards  of  school  directors  and  controllers  shall  provide  snitabla 

and  convenient  water-closets  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  official  jurisdic- 
tion, not  less  than  two  for  each  school  or  school  building  where  both  sexes  are  in 
attendance,  in  their  respective  school  districts,  with  separate  means  of  access  for 
each,  and  unless  placed  at  a  remote  distance  one  from  the  other,  the  approaches  or 
walks  thereto  shall  be  separated  Vy  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  height;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  controllers  to  make  provisions 
for  keeping  the  water-closets  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  and  healthful  condition. 

Sec.  2.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  directors  or  controllers  to  complT 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  make  them  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  upon 
complaint  made  to  the  court,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  not  less  than  five  taxable 
citizens  resident  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Approved  June  6, 1893.     (Laws  of  1893,  No.  279,  pp.  339,  340.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

DOORS  OPEN  OUTWAEDS. 

The  outer  doors,  and  doors  of  passages  leading  outwards  of  churches,  school- 
houses,  public  halls,  and  buildings  to  be  used  for  public  purposes,  except  depots, 
hereafter  constructed  shall  open  outwards.    (Pub.  Sta.  1891,  ch.  116,  sec.  7.) 

PENALTY. 

If  any  person  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, he  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  where  the 
building  is  located     (lb.,  sec.  8. ) 
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POWERS  OF  TOWNS  AND  VILLAOBS. 

Town  and  village  districts  may  make  by-laws  requiring  factories,  hotels,  tene- 
ment hoiwes,  pubuc  halls,  schoolhooses,  and  other  buildings  nsed  as  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  in  their  towns  to  be  provided  with  ample  means  for  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  and  adequate  facilities  for  entrance  and  exit  on  all  occasions,  and  to  be  so 
erected  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  who  may  occupy 
them;  and  they  may  provide  thereby  for  the  inspection  of  such  boilding^s.  (Pud. 
Sta.  1891,  ch.  116,  sec.  1.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  by-laws,  the  selectmen  shall  make  regulations  for  the 
purposes  nsimed  in  the  preceding  section.     (lb.,  sec.  2.) 

The  firewardens  and  engineers,  if  any,  otherwise  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  the 
commissioners  of  the  village  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  constitute  a  board 
for  the  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  halls  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
ciumter,  and  shall  inspect  the  same  from  time  to  time.    (lb.,  sec.  3. ) 

They  shall  notify  and  hear  all  parties  interested,  and  may  thereupon  direct  such 
alterations  as  may  be  necessary  in  any  building  or  hall  in  accordance  with  such 
by-laws  or  regulations,  and  may  order  such  building  or  hall  to  be  closed  until  the 
alterations  are  made.  The  proceedings  of  such  hearing  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
records  of  the  town  or  district.     (lb.,  sec.  4.) 

Every  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  such  inspectors  may  appeal  there- 
from to  tne  supreme  court.  Any  justice  of  any  court,  in  term  time  or  vacation, 
upon  reasonable  notice,  may  inquire  into  the  facts  by  a  committee  or  otherwise, 
and  affirm  or  overrule  the  order  appealed  from,  and  may  make  such  farther  orders 
as  justice  may  require.     (lb.,  sec.  5.) 

Every  person  who  shall  let  or  use  any  building  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this 
act,  after  such  building  shall  have  been  ordered  to  be  closed  or  altered  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sections,  until  the  order  has  been  complied  with  or  reversed,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  3100,  for  the  use  or  the  town  or  district  where 
the  building  is  situated.    (lb. ,  sec.  0. ) 

NO  SLAUOBTERHOCSE  NEAR. 

If  a  person  shall  use  or  occupy  a  building  or  place  near  a  dwelling  bouse  or 
schoolhouse  or  in  the  compact  part  of  a  town  for  a  slaughterhouse,  a  place  of 
deposit  of  green  pelts  or  skins,  or  for  trying  tallow,  currying  leather,  or  carrying 
on  any  other  busmess  that  is  offensive  to  the  public,  without  the  written  permis- 
rion  of  the  health  officers  of  the  town,  he  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars  for  each  month 
such  building  or  place  shall  be  so  used  or  occupied,  to  be  recovered  for  the  use  of 
the  town.     (Pub.  Sta.  1801,  ch.  108,  sec.  15.) 

VACCINATION. 

Ko  child  shall  attend  any  public  school  unless  he  has  been  vaccinated  or  haa 
had  the  smallpox.     (Pub.  Sta.  1891,  ch.  93,  sec.  3.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

FIRE  ESCAPES. 

That  all  persona  owning,  leasing,  or  in  any  manner  having  charge  or  control  of 
»ny  hotel  or  boarding  house,  or  any  public  school,  or  other  public  building,  fac- 
tory, manufactory ,  or  workshop  of  any  kind,  or  any  other  building  (in  which  guests, 
students,  employes,  or  operatives,  or  any  persons  whatsoever,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  or  more  are  accommodated,  or  are  steadily  or  casually  at  work  or  do  con- 
gregate) ,  when  any  such  building  are  three  or  more  stories  in  height  (or  any 
owelling  house  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  occupied  by,  or  built  to  be  occupied 
by,  three  or  more  families  above  the  first  story),  said  owners  or  lessees,  or  other 
persons  having  charge  or  control  of  said  buildings,  shall  provide  all  such  buUd- 
ings  with  a  permanent  and  safe  external  means  of  escape  therefrom,  which  shall 
be  80  arranged  that  in  case  of  fire  the  ground  can  be  readily  reached  by  the  per- 
sons occap3rtng  the  third  and  higher  floors. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  inspector  or  superintendent  of  buildings 
of  any  city,  town,  borough,  or  township  in  this  State,  or  of  any  common  councu, 
board  of  aldermen,  or  other  governing  board  of  any  city,  town,  borough,  or  town- 
ship of  thia  State,  by  whatever  name  such  authorities  may  be  known,  in  case  thero 
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is  no  fire  inspector  or  superintendent  of  buildings  in  such  city,  town,  borongh,  or 
township,  to  designate  the  number  of  and  the  kind  and  manner  of  erection  orsnch 
external  fire  escapes  to  or  upon  any  of  said  buildings,  and  Khali  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  owner  or  lessee  or  the  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  such 
building,  setting  forth  in  said  notice  the  number  and  kind  of,  and  the  manner  in 
which  said  external  fire  escape  or  escapes  is  or  are  to  be  erected,  as  required  hj 
said  fire  inspector  or  superintendent  of  buildings,  or  by  ordinance  of  said  munici- 
pal authorities,  or  by  resolution  of  any  of  said  governing  boards. 

3.  That  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  notice  to  put  np 
said  fire  escape  or  escapes  within  ninety  days  after  said  notice  is  received,  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  person  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  any  person 
or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  liable  in  an 
action  for  damages  in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  because  of  the 
absence  or  disrepair  of  such  fire  escape,  or  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out  in  any  build- 
ing upon  which  there  shall  be  no  efficient  fire  escape;  and  such  action  may  be 
maintained  by  any  person  now  authorized  by  law  to  sue,  as  in  other  cases  of  sim- 
ilar injuries. 

4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  that  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  herewitn  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

21.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  board  of  health  of  any  township,  or  any  city, 
borough,  town,  or  other  local  municipal  government  in  this  State  shall  have  the 
right  to  declare  any  epidemic  or  cause  of  ill  health  to  be  so  injurious  or  hazardous 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  close  any  or  all  of  the  public  or  private  schools  in  the 
limits  of  such  township,  or  of  such  city,  borough,  town,  or  other  local  municiMl 
government;  but  in  case  of  public  schools,  the  same  shall  not  be  closed  except  by 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  school  trustees,  or  other  body  having  the 
control  or  direction  thereof;  any  such  board  of  education,  school  trustees,  or  other 
body  having  control  of  public  schools  may  in  such  case  cause  any  or  ajl  of  the 
schools  under  their  control  to  be  closed,  if  in  their  judgment  such  closing  be 
necessary  for  sanitary  purposes. 

22.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  any  board  of  education,  school  trustees,  or  other 
body  having  control  of  the  public  schools  may,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
any  contagious  disease,  or  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  contagions  disease,  pro- 
hibit the  attendance  of  any  teacher  or  scholar  upon  any  school  under  their  control, 
and  may  specify  the  time  during  which  such  teacher  or  scholar  shall  remain  away 
from  such  school,  and  may  prohibit  the  attendance  of  any  nn  vaccinated  child  who 
has  not  had  the  smallpox,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  decide  how  far  revaccina- 
tion  shall  be  required  if  a  cose  or  cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred  in  the  city  or 
district. 

23.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  at  the  enrollment  of  the  children  by  the  clerk  of 
the  school  districts  in  the  townships  of  this  State,  or  by  other  proper  officers  in 
the  cities  or  municipalities,  inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to  how  many  of  the  children 
within  the  school  age  are  unvaccmated,  and  the  same  shall  be  designated  by  a 
mark  on  the  said  roll,  and  in  case  any  are  found  to  be  nnvaccinated  whose  par- 
ents desire  them  to  be  protected  from  smallpox,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  of  education  or  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts,  are  unable  to  pay  ther^ 
for,  the  clerk  of  said  district,  or  other  authorized  persons,  may  give  to  the  said 
child  or  children  a  permit  to  appear  at  the  olfice  of  any  regularly  licensed  physi- 
cian in  said  district  or  municipality  to  be  vaccinated,  and  such  physician,  on 
presentation  of  said  permit,  with  his  certificate  appended  thereto,  that  the  said 
vaccination  has  been  by  him  successfully  performed,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  said  township  or  local  municipal  authority  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  ea<a» 
case  so  certified,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  that  other  bills 
for  current  expenses  are  paid  therein.  (Laws  of  New  Jersey,  approved  Mar. 
31, 1887.) 

NEW  YORK. 

PLAN  SUBMITTED  TO  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONKB. 

*  *  •  And  no  schoolhouse  shall  be  built  in  any  school  district  of  this  Stai» 
until  the  plan  of  such  schoolhouse,  so  far  as  ventilation,  heat,  and  lighting  is  con- 
cerned, shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  said  school  commissioner.  •  •  «  (Eev. 
Sta.  1883,  Ctom.  Schools,  sec,  103,  p.  558.) 
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SUPERINTENDENT  TO  PROCnEE  PLANS. 

The  state  snperintendent  of  public  instntction  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  procure  arcnitects'  plans  and  specifications  for  a  series  of  school  buildings,  to 
cost  sums  ranging  from  six  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  together  with  full 
detail  working  plans  and  directions  for  the  erection  of  the  same.  After  procuring 
said  plans  and  specifications  he  shall  accompany  the  same  with  blank  forms  for 
bnilder's  contracts  and  with  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  with  regard  to  lighting,  heating, 
ventilating,  and  the  health  and  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  then  pub- 
lish the  whole  in  convenient  form  for  distribution  to  trustees  and  others  having 
use  for  the  same;    (Ib„  sec.  S69,  p.  698.) 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

From  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1887,  the  board  of  education,  or  the 
tmstee  or  trustees  having  su^OTvision  over  any  school  district  of  this  State,  shall 
provide  suitable  and  convement  water-closets-  or  privies  for  each  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  at  least  two  in  number,  which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each 
from  the  other  and  having  separate  means  of  access,  and  the  approaches  thereto 
shall  be  separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ofiicers  aforesaid  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and  whole- 
some condition,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  removal  from  office  and  for  with- 
holding from  the  district  any  share  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  State.  Any  expense 
incurred  by  the  trustees  aforesaid  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when  such  expense  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
school  commissioner  of  the  district  within  which  the  school  district  is  located; 
and  a  tax  may  be  levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the  district.  (lb.,  sec.  268, 
p.  592.) 

1.   VACCINATION. 

The  trustees  of  the  several  common  school  districts  in  this  State,  and  the  proper 
local  boards  of  common  school  government  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State,  are 
hereby  directed  and  empowered,  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  common  schools  therein  any  child  or  any  person 
who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  and  until  such  time  when  said  child  or  person  shall 
become  vaccinated.    (lb.,  sec.  338,  p.  603.) 

2.   RESOLUTION  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  said  trustees  or  local  board  may  adopt  a  resolution  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
power  conferred  by  the  first  section  hereof;  and  whenever  they  shall  do  so,  they 
shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  thereof  by  posting  the  same  in  two  or  more 
public  or  conspicuous  places  within  the  limits  of  their  school  government,  and 
shall  in  said  notice  advertise  due  provision  for  the  vaccination  of  any  child  or  per- 
son of  suitable  age  who  may  desire  to  attend  the  common  school,  and  whose 
parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  procure  vaccination  for  them  or  for  the  children 
of  suitable  age  of  such  parents  as  by  reason  of  poverty  may  be  exempted  from 
taxation  in  such  school  districts.    (lb.,  sec.  329,  p.  602.) 

3.   PROVISION  FOR  VACCINATIXQ. 

The  said  trustees  or  board  may,  in  their  or  its  discretion,  appoint  some  compe- 
tent physician  and  fix  the  compensation  for  his  services,  the  duty  of  which  physi- 
cian shall  be  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  or  persons  in  the  school  district 
or  subdivision  of  city  school  government  Ijeing  of  an  age  suitable  to  attend  the 
common  school  who  have  not  been  already  vaccinated,  and  also  to  furnish  to  the 
said  trustees  or  said  board  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  such  children  or  persons.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  physician  to  provide  himself  with  good  and  reliable 
vaccine  virus  wherewith  to  vaccinate  such  of  the  number  of  children  or  persons 
aforesaid  as  have  not  been  vaccinated  according  as  the  trustees  or  board  shall 
direct,  and  to  thereupon  gfive  certificates  of  vaccination  when  required,  which  cer- 
tificates shall  be  evidence  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  a  compliance  with  section 
first  hereof.     (lb, ,  sed  330,  p.  603. ) 
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4.  EXPENSES. 


The  necessary  expenses  incnrred  by  the  provisionB  of  this  act  shall  be  inclnded 
and  collected  in  the  annual  tax  bill  of  the  district,  town,  village,  or  city  as  maj 
be  proper  according  to  law.    (lb.,  sec.  881,  p.  603.) 

5.   EEPORT. 

The  trostees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  this  State  are  hereby  required  to 
include  in  their  annual  report  the  number  in  their  several  districts  betw^een  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years  who  are  vaccinated,  and  the  number  unvaccinated.  (lb., 
sec.  332.  p.  602.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Sec.  12.  The  county  superintendents  of  health,  or  the  board  of  health  in  llie 
several  cities  and  towns  where  organized,  otherwise  the  authorities  of  said  cities 
or  towns,  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  all  reports  received  in  pursuance  of 
the  preceding  sections,  and  such  records  shall  contain  the  names  or  all  persons 
who  are  sick,  the  localities  in  which  they  live,  the  diseases  with  which  they  are 
aflfected,  together  with  the  date  and  names  of  all  jwrsons  reporting  any  such  cases. 
The  boards  of  health  of  cities  and  towns  wherever  organized,  and  w^here  not  the 
mayors  of  the  same,  and  in  other  cases  the  county  superintendent  of  health,  shall 
give  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town,  the  principals  of  private  schools, 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  county,  when  the  schools  are 
in  session,  notice  of  all  such  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported  to  them  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  failure  to  perform  this  duty  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject 
the  delinquent  upon  conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50. 

Sec.  13.  The  school  committees  of  public  schools,  superintendents  of  graded 
schools,  and  the  principals  of  private  schools  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend 
the  school  under  their  control  while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  said 
pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  either  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  yellow 
fever,  typhus  fever,  or  cholera,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  deatji, 
recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person;  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such  house- 
hold shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  pupil  desires  to 
attend  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician,  city  health  officer,  or  coantar 
superintendent  of  health  of  the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  regulations.  A  willful  failure  on  the  part  of  any  school  com- 
mittee to  perform  the  duty  required  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  subject  each  and  everv  member  of  the  same  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  instruc- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  given  to  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  each  and  every  notice 
shall  be  deemed  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee.  Any 
teacher  of  a  public  school  and  any  principal  of  a  private  school  failing  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  23.  Vaccination. — On  the  appearance  of  a  case  of  smallpox  in  any  neigh- 
borhood all  due  diligence  shall  be  used  by  the  superintendent  of  health  that  warn- 
ing shall  be  given,  and  all  persons  not  able  to  pay  shall  be  vaccinated  free  of 
charge  by  him,  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  vaccinate  every  person  admit- 
ted into  a  public  institution  (jail,  county  home,  public  school)  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, unless  he  is  satisfied  upon  examination  that  the  person  is  already  successfully 
vaccinated;  the  money  for  vaccine  to  be  furnished  by  the  county  commissioners. 
The  authorities  of  any  city  or  town,  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any 
county,  may  make  such  regulations  and  provisions  for  the  vaccination  of  it* 
inhabitants  under  the  direction  of  the  local  or  county  board  of  health  or  a  com- 
mittee chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  impose  such  penalties  as  they  may  deem  Tieo- 
essary  to  protect  the  public  health.    (Ratified  March  1,1893.) 

OHIO. 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  HAIiLS,  ETC. 

On  application  of  the  owner  or  person  having  control  of  an  opera  house,  hA 
theater,church,  8choolhouse,or  other  building,  except  buildings  where  secret  soci- 
eties are  held,  used  for  public  assemblages,  in  any  municipal  corporation,  the  iD&Joti 
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cnrflengineer,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  or  if  snch  corporation  has 
DO  such  en^neer,  the  mayor  and  two  memberis  of  conncil  shall  carenilly  make  a 
i<rint  ezaminatioii  of  snch  opera  house,  hall,  theater,  chnrch,  schoolhoose,  or  other 
building,  to  ascertain  the  means  provided  thereat  and  therein  for  the  speedy  and 
safe  ^ress  of  the  persons  that  may  at  any  time  be  there  assembled,  and  the  means 
prorided  for  extinguishing  a  fire  at  or  in  snch  place;  provided,  that  when  the 
assembly  rooms  of  snch  chorch  are  sitoated  upon  the  ground  floor,  with  a  sofS- 
dent  number  of  low  windows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  above  provided 
for.  to  secure  safe  and  easy  means  of  escape  in  case  of  alarm,  they  shall  grant  the 
certificate  mentioned  in  the  next  following  section.  (Rev.  Sta.  Iti90,  Tit.  XII, 
div.  8,  ch.  8,  sec.  2568.) 

If  upon  snch  examination  it  is  found  that  such  opera  house,  hall,  theater, 
chorch.  schoolhonse,  or  other  building  is  abundantly  provided  with  means  for 
the  speedy  and  safe  egress  of  the  parsons  who  may  at  any  time  be  there  assem- 
bled, and  if  above  the  first  floor,  that  it  is  provided  therem  with  water  or  other 
eqnally  efficient  agency,  and  proper  means  to  apply  it,  so  that  any  fire  which  may 
occur  at  such  place  can  be  immediately  extinguished,  the  mayor,  and  persons  so 
acting  with  him,  or  a  majority  of  the  three,  shall  issue  to  such  owner  or  person 
having  control  as  aforesaid,  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  which  shall  continue  in  force 
one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  council.     (lb.,  sec.  2589.) 

If  any  change  or  alteration  is  made  in  snch  building,  the  owner  or  person  hay- 
ing charge  of  it  shall  notify  the  mayor  of  the  fact,  who  shall  cause  to  1)e  made  a 
reexamination  in  all  respects  like  that  provided  for  in  the  last  section,  and  if  upon 
Bach  examination  such  owner,  or  person  having  control,  is  entitled  to  such  certifi- 
cate as  is  mentioned  in  the  last  section  it  shall  be  issued  to  him  with  like  effect, 
(lb.,  sec.  2570.) 

It  any  owner  or  person  having  control  of  such  place  as  aforesaid  shall  feel  him- 
self aggrieved  by  tne  refusal  of  snch  ofiScers  to  issue  any  snch  certificate,  he  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  conncil,  which  shall  appoint  three  disinterested 
persons  to  examine  the  premises,  any  two  of  whom  may  issue  the  certificate  pro- 
vided for  in  aections  two  thonsapd  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy.     (lb.,  sea  2571.) 

Whoever,  being  the  owner  or  having  control  as  an  ofilcer,  agent,  or  otherwise, 
of  any  opera  house,  hall,  theater,  church,  echoolhouse,  or  other  place  for  [the]  pub- 
lic assemblage  of  pjeople  in  a  municipal  corporation,  ytennits  it  to  be  used  when  any 
door  affording  exit  therefrom  is  locked  or  barred  or  opens  inwardly,  when  the 
place  is  not  provided  with  ample  means  for  the  safe  and  speedv  egress  of  the  jwr- 
Bons  who  may  be  so  assembled;  when,  if  it  is  on  another  than  the  first  floor, 
sufficient  water  and  proper  means  to  apply  it.  or  other  elficient  means,  are  not 
provided  in  snch  place  to  extinguish  any  fire  which  may  occur  thereat;  or  when 
tile  certificate  provided  for  in  section  twenty- five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  or  section 
twent7-five  hundred  and  seventy,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  not  been  issued  or  is  not 
in  full  force,  shall  for  each  day  or  night  he  permits  such  place  to  be  so  used  or 
occupied  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than 
fifty  dollars  to  be  recovered  with  costs  in  a  civil  action,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
Me  of  the  municipal  corporation,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor,  with  the 
aid  of  the  police,  to  see  tnat  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  strictly  enforced, 
(lb.,  sec.  2572.) 

That  whenever  any  structure  referred  to  in  section  2572  shall  have  been  inspected 
by  the  State  inspector  of  shops  and  factories,  and  such  inspector  shall  have  issued 
to  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent  a  certificate  that  such  structure  is  proi)erly 
arrantced  for  the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  parsons  who  may  be  assembled  therein, 
and  iJso  properly  provided  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  at  or  in  such  structure 
as  now  provided  by  law,  then  such  certificate  shall  dispens3  with  all  other  inspec- 
tions and  certificates  required  by  law  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  such  structures 
for  public  assemblages.     (lb.,  sec.  2572a.) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspector  of  shops  and  factories  to  make  such 
inspection  whenever  called  upon- by  written  demand  of  the  agent  or  owner  of  such 
sbiictnre,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  citizens  of  the  municipal 
<!orparatioii  whero  such  structure  is  located,  and  not  otherwise.     (lb.,  sec.  2572D.) 

PENALTY. 

Whoever,  being  the  owner  of  a  hall,  theater,  opera  house,  church,  or  school- 
bonse,  having  the  control  thereof,  individually  or  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  agent 
of  any  society  or  corporation,  permits  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic aasembliee  or  schools  without  having  the  certificate  required  by  law  that  the 
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same  is  provided  with  the  means  of  speeAy  and  safe  ingress  and  eg;ress,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  sncb  offense.  *  *  * 
(lb.,  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  7010.) 

FIRE  ESCAPES. 

That  all  bnildinga,  except  such  as  are  used  exclnsively  for  private  residences,  in 
every  city  of  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the  first  class,  of  three  or  more  stories 
in  height,  shall  each  be  provided  with  one  or  more  good  and  suitable  fire  escapes, 
extending  from  the  first  story  to  the  npper  stories  of  such  building  and  above  the 
roof  and  on  the  outer  walls  thereof  in  such  location  and  numbers  and  of  such 
material  and  construction  as  will  insure  safe  and  convenient  exit  for  all  occupants 
of  any  such  building  in  case  of  fire,  and  all  passageways  leading  to  such  fire  escapes 
shall  at  all  times  be  kept  open  and  free  from  obstruction,  and  any  person  in  any 
manner  obstructing  the  same  or  causing  the  same  to  be  obstructed  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
offense,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  work- 
house for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days.  (lb.,  Pt.  V,  ch. 
33,  9209,  89C.  1.) 

VACCINATION. 

The  board  of  each  district  [board  of  education]  may  make  and  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  to  secure  the  vaccination  or,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
smallpox  among,  the  pupils  attending  or  eligible  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict as  in  its  opinion  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  public  require;  and  the  boards 
of  health  and  councils  of  municipal  corporations,  and  the  trustees  of  townships, 
shall,  on  application  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  district,  provide  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  without  delay,  the  means  of  vaccination  to  such  pupils  as  are  not  pro- 
vided therewith  by  their  parents  or  guardians.    (lb..  Tit.  Ill,  ch.  7,  sec.  3986.) 

INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  2185.  The  board  of  health  may  take  measures  and  supply  agents  and  afford 
Inducements  and  facilities  for  g^ratuitous  vaccination,  and  may  furnish  disinfect- 
ants and  enforce  disinfection.  It  may  afford  medical  or  other  relief  to  anil 
among  the  poor  of  the  corporation  as  in  its  opinion  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  may  require,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic  may  provide  tem- 
porary hospitals  for  such  purposes;  and  the  said  board  is  hereby  required  to  inspect 
semiannually,  and  oftener  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it  shall  be  deemed  nec- 
essary, the  sanitary  condition  of  all  schools  and  school  buildings  within  its  juris- 
diction and  may,  during  an  epidemic  or  threatened  epidemic,  close  any  school 
and  prohibit  public  gatherings  for  such  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  (0.  L., 
vol.  90,  March  14, 1893.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Rule  1.  No  person  suffering  with  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smalli>ox,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  or  other  dangerous  communicable  disease  shall  be  admitted  into 
any  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  or  college  or  Sunday  school,  or  shall  enter 
any  as.semblage,  or  railway  car,  street  car,  vessel  or  steamer,  or  other  public  con- 
veyance. 

Rule  2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  any  public,  parochial,  or  private 
school  or  college  or  Sunday  school  from  any  house  or  building  in  which  has 
recently  occurred  a  case  of  dangerous  communicable  disease,  without  first  pre- 
senting a  certificate  signed  by  a  reputable  physician  that  all  danger  of  commo- 
nicating  such  disease  is  past,  and  said  certificate  is  endorsed  by  the  board  of 
health  or  its  proper  officer  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  person  may  reside  or  be- 
(Kules  and  Regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  adopted  June  30, 1893.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PL.4.NS  FOK  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


tent 

architecture  for  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings",,™.,  .^ —  , 
adapted  for  furnishing  good  light  and  healthful  ventilation,  and  if  such  plans  and 
drawings  ai-e  appro  vedby  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  be  is  hereby  directw 
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to  have  them  engraved  and  printed,  with  fnll  specifirations  and  estimates  for 
tmildinK  in  accordance  therewith,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each 
school  district.     (Sta.  1883,  XI,  110,  p.  300.) 

FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Sectios  1.  That  in  addition  to  the  means  of  escape  reqnired  in  section  one  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  a  sapplement,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  owner  or  owners,  in 
fee  or  for  life,  of  every  bnilding  constrncted  more  than  two  stories  high  and  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  •  •  •  school,  seminary,  college,  academy,  *  »  • 
and  of  the  board  of  education,  or  board  of  school  directors  having  charge  of  any 
building  constructed  more  than  two  stories  high  and  used  or  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  public  school,  to  provide  and  cause  to  be  securely  afi&xed  to  a  bolt  through 
the  wall  over  the  window  head  inside  of  at  least  (me  window  in  each  room  on  the 
third  floor,  and  in  each  room  on  each  higher  floor  of  every  such  building  a  chain 
at  least  ten  feet  in  length  with  a  rope  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter,  securely  attached 
thereto,  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to  the  ^ound,  or  such  other  appliance  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  of  any  city  having  a  board  of 
fire  commissioners,  or  by  the  county  commissioners  of  any  countv  where  there  is 
no  board  of  fire  commissioners:  Provided,  houxver,  That  when  the  third  floor  or 
any  higher  floor  of  any  such  building  is  not  subdivided  into  rooms,  then  at  least 
six  windows  of  each  of  such  floors  shall  be  provided  with  such  chains  and  ropes  or 
such  other  appliances  as  may  be  approved.  *  *  *  And  provided  further.  That 
•whenever  any  room  on  any  third  floor  or  on  any  higher  floor  of  any  such  building 
shall  contain  more  than  three  windows,  then  at  least  one  window  out  of  every 
three  windows  in  every  such  room  shall  be  provided  with  such  chain  and  rope  or 
other  such  appliances  as  may  be  approved.  *  *  *  And  each  of  such  ropes  shall 
be  coiled  and  kept  in  an  unlocked  box  in  an  unobstructed  place,  near  the  inside 
sill  of  the  window  to  which  such  rope  is  attached.  •  »  *  And  in  all  *  •  • 
schools,  seminaries,  colleges,  •  •  •  the  hallways  and  stairways  shall  be 
promptly  lighted  at  night,  and  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  flight  of  stairs  and  at 
the  intersection  of  all  hallways  with  main  corridors  shall  be  kept  during  the 
night  a  red  light,  and  one  or  more  proi)er  alarms  or  gongs,  capable  of  being  heard 
thxonghont  the  building,  shall  always  remain  easy  of  acoees  and  ready  for  use  in 
each  of  said  buildings  to  give  notice  to  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire.  And  every 
keeper  of  such  *  *  •  school,  seminary,  college,  •  »  ♦  shall  keep  posted  in 
a  uonspicnous  place  in  every  sleeping  room  a  notice  descriptive  of  such  means  of 
escape.  And  the  board  of  fire  commissioners  and  the  county  commissioners  of 
any  county  having  no  board  of  fire  commissioners  shall  have  the  right  to  designate 
the  location  of  the  chains  and  ropes  or  other  such  appliances,  *  *  »  and  shall 
grant  certificates  to  every  person,  firm,  corporation,  trustees,  board  of  education, 
and  board  of  school  directors  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  which 
certificates  shall  relieve  the  party  or  {parties  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  issued 
from  the  liabilities,  fines,  damages,  and  imprisonment  imposed  by  this  act.  (Laws 
of  1889,  No.  189,  pp.  170-172.) 

WATEE-CLOSETS. 

1.  That  boards  of  school  directors  and  controllers  shall  provide  suitable  and  con- 
venient water-closets  for  each  of  the  schools  under  their  official  jurisdiction,  not 
less  than  two  for  each  school  or  school  building  where  both  sexes  are  in  attend- 
ance, in  their  respective  school  districts,  with  separate  means  of  access  for  each, 
and  unless  placed  at  a  remote  distance  one  from  the  other  the  approaches  or  walks 
tiiereto  shall  be  separated  by  a  substantial,  close  fence,  not  less  tnan  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  controllers  to  make  provision 
for  keeping  the  water-closets  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  and  healthful  condition. 

2.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  school  directors  or  controllers  to  comply  with  the 
proTisions  of  this  act  shall  make  them  liable  to  be  removed  ft-om  office  by  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  in  which  the  schools  are  located  iiiron  com- 
plaint made  to  the  court,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  not  less  than  five  taxable 
citizens  resident  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  (Laws  of 
1893,  No.  279.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

NUISANCES  PROHIBITED. 

No  person  shall  keep  any  swine  in  any  pen  or  other  inclosure,  or  shall  keep  or 
saSer  to  be  kept  any  other  nuisance,  within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  schoolhouse 
or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  anv  fence  inclosing  the  yard  of  any  such  school- 
house,    (Pub.  Stat.  1882,  Tit.  IX,  ch.  61,  sec.  8.) 
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VACCINATION. 

No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any  pnblic  school  in  this  State  as  a  pnpU 
nnless  such  person  shall  furnish  to  the  teacher  of  snch  school  a  certificate  of  some 
practicinf;  physician  that  snch  person  has  been  properly  vaccinated,  as  a  protection 
against  smallpox,  and  every  teacher  in  the  puolic  schools  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  names  of  such  pupils  in  their  respecnve  schools  as  have  presented  snch 
certificates.     (lb.,  sec.  14.) 

PENALTY. 

Every  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  nnless  herein  other- 
wise provided,    (lb,,  sec.  15.) 

TENNESSEE. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTB. 

Sec.  6.  •  •  •  They  shall,  when  they  deem  it  necessary,  advise  in  reference  to 
location,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  ventilation  of  any  public  institution.  (An 
act  to  create  a  State  board  of  health.  Passed  March  26,  1879;  approved  March 
26, 1879.) 

UTAH. 

CONTAGIOTTS   DISEASES. 

The  district  school  boards  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend  the  district  schools 
while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such  pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  any 
infectious  or  contag^ious  disease  or  during  a  period  or  two  weeks  after  the  death, 
recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person.  (Laws  of  Utah,  1890,  Art  XIII, 
sec.  89.) 

VIRQINIA. 

^  CONSTRUCTION  OP  8CHOOLHOUSES. 

In  erecting  or  providing  schoolhouses  for  public  free  schools  the  utmost  economy 
shall  be  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  and  no  house  shall  be 
erected  without  first  consulting  with  the  county  superintendent  concerning  we 
style  of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
No  public  Bchool  shall  be  allowed  in  any  building  which  is  not  in  such  condition 
and  provided  with  such  conveniences  as  are  required  by  a  due  regard  to  decency 
and  nealth;  and  when  a  schoolhouse  appears  to  the  county  superintendent  or 
schools  to  be  thus  unfit  for  occupancy  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  condemn  the  sanw, 
and  immediately  to  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  hoa™ 
of  district  school  trustees;  and  thenceforth  no  public  free  school  shall  be  held 
therein,  nor  shall  any  part  of  the  State  or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  any 
school  in  such  house  until  the  county  superintendent  shall  certify  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  district  school  trustees  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  smsn 
building  and  with  the  appliances  thereto.    (Code  1882,  tit.  22,  cli.  66,  sec.  1489.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Persons  suffering  with  contagious  diseases  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public 
free  schools  while  m  that  condition,  and  the  teachers  shall  require  of  the  pnpus 
cleanliness  of  person  and  good  behavior  during  tbeir  attendance  at  the  ^."^ 
and  on  the  way  thither  and  back  to  their  homes,  and  no  pupils  shall  be  adnuttW 
nnless  they  have  been  vaccinated;  provided  that  the  operation  of  this  clan* 

in  part  by  the  school  boara 


concerning  vaccination  may  be  suspended  in  whole  or 
of  any  city  or  county.    (lb.,  sec,  1496.) 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

PLAJfS  OF  SCHOOLHOU8KS. 

No  schoolhonse  shall  be  erected  nnleas  the  plan  thereof  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  snperintendent  and  approved  by  him,  and  it  ia  hereby  made 
his  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  of  scboolhouse  architecture,  and, 
in  all  his  plans  for  such  stracturee,  to  have  regard  to  economy,  convenience,  health, 
and  durability  of  structure.    (Ck>de  1801,  ch.  45,  par.  33.] 


WISCONSm, 

DOORS  OPEN  OUTWARDS. 

All  churches,  public  and  private  schoolhouses,  hotels,  factories,  or  other  mann- 
facturiug  establishments  conatrncted  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  doors  shall  swing  outward,  or  Doth  in  and  out,  as 
the  buUders  thereof  elect.     (An.  Sta.  1889,  Ch.  LXXVIIa.,  sec.  1636c. ) 

PENALTY. 

Any  architect  who  shall  draw  plans  for  or  superintend  the  erection  of  any  school- 
house,  church,  hall,  factory,  or  hotel  without  providing  in  said  plans  the  fire 
escapes  and  outward-swinging  doors  now  require!  by  law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor', and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first 
offense  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense.  (An.  Sta.  1889,  Tit. 
XXXlI.Ch.  CLXXXI,  sec.  4390a.) 

Any  person  or  persons,  body  corporate,  official  or  officials  who  shall  erect  or 
cause  to  be  erected  any  building  named  in  this  act  [this  and  the  preceding  sec- 
tions] without  providing  the  fire  escapes  and  outward-swinging  aoors,  or  who 
shall  neglect  to  provide  the  same  as  required  by  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  one  hundred  dollars.  (lb.,  sec. 
4890b.) 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

•  •  •  They  shall  voluntarily,  or  when  required,  advise  public  boards  or 
officers  in  regard  to  the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  excreta,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilation  of  any  public  building  or  institution,  (lb..  Tit.  XV,  Ch.  LVI, 
sec.  1407.) 

VACCINATION. 

Sec.  1.  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  be  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in  any  public,  private, 
or  parochial  school  without  first  presenting  to  the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  school 
in  -which  he  applies  for  enrollment  or  attendance  the  certificate  of  a  reputable 
physician  that  he  has  been  successfully  vaccinated,  or  in  lieu  of  such  certificate  of 
sncceesf  nl  vaccination  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  that  such  child  has 
been  vaccinated  at  least  twice  within  a  period  of  three  months  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  application.  Such  latter  certificate,  however,  shall  be  void  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  its  date. 

Sec.  2.  No  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  shall  allow  or  permit  such  child  to 
attend  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  in  this  State,  and  no  principal 
or  teacher  of  any  such  school  shall  allow  a  child  to  be  enrolled  as  a  pupil  or  attend 
such  school  as  such  without  the  evidence  of  vaccination  herein  required,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  dnt^  of  the  proper  school  authorities  in  their  respective  localitiefl 
to  cniforce  the  f oregomg  rule.  (Adopted  by  the  State  board  of  health  of  Wiscon- 
rinJnne^l,  1894.) 
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CITT  LEOISLATION. 

BALTIMORE. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Exits  from  public  bnildinga  shall  be  bo  arranged  as  to  facilitate  egress  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident.  All  aisles  and  passageways  in  such  buildings  shall  be  kept  free 
from  chairs  or  other  obstructions  during  any  public  assemblage.  (Laws  relating 
to  the  inspection  and  construction  of  buildings,  p.  28.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

57  to  60.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  physicians  who  may  be  in  attendance  in  anj 
family  whose  child  or  children  may  be  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city,  which  family  may  have  a  case  or  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
smallpox,  chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  to  give 
a  certificate  of  the  same  to  the  parents  or  parent  of  the  child  or  children  so  dis- 
eased as  soon  as  the  disease  is  developed;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parents  or 
parent,  as  soon  as  the  physician  certifies  that  contagious  disease  exists  in  his,  her, 
or  their  house,  to  notify  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  his,  her,  or  their 
children  within  twenty-four  hours.  That  if  there  be  no  physician  attending  in 
cases  of  disease  mentioned  in  this  ordinance,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parents  or 
parent  to  report  the  disease  to  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  his,  her,  or 
their  child  or  children  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the  disease  is 
known  to  be  contagious;  that  if  any  parent  or  physician  shall  notify  any  public 
school  teacher  of  the  city  that  any  contagious  disease  exists  in  any  family  whose 
child  or  children  are  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  the  school  to  exclude  the  child  or  children  of  said 
family  from  the  school  until  the  attending  physician  certifies  that  all  danger  from 
contagion  has  passed;  that  if  any  teacher  or  teachers  reside,  board,  or  lodge  in  any 
house  where  a  child  or  children  in  such  house  are  suffering  with  any  contagions 
disease,  of  which  fact  said  teacher  has  been  cognizant,  then  it  shall  be  the  dn^ 
of  said  teacher  to  certify  to  the  same  to  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  such 
teacher  shall  not  perform  his  or  her  duties  in  any  public  school  in  this  city  until » 
physician  attending  such  case  or  cases  of  contagious  disease  shall  certify  that  all 
danger  from  contagion  has  passed.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  will  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. 

61.  When  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measleSj  smallpox,  chicken  jkjx,  whooping 
cough,  or  any  other  contagious  disease  has  existed  in  any  family  whose  child  or 
children  have  been  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  which  childor 
children  had  not  been  attended  by  any  practicing  physician,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  vaccine  physician  who  may  be  applied  to  for  a  certificate  that  all  dan- 
ger from  contagion  has  passed  to  visit  the  premises,  if  in  his  district,  where  said 
child  or  children  had  been  sick,  and  if  there  should  exist  no  danger  from  contagion 
he  should  give  the  certificate  applied  for  free  of  charge.    (City  Ordinances.) 

COIIMITTEE  ON  HEALTH. 

The  committee  on  health  shall  examine,  consider,  and  report  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools.  (Rules  of  Order  of  the  Comnns- 
sionei-8  of  Public  Schools,  63,  p.  14.) 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  over  six  years  of  age,  properly  vaccinated  or  otherwise  protected  against 
smallpox,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  any  of  the  grades  except  that  for  begii^ 
ners  upon  the  assurance  from  the  parents  or  guardians  that  the  pupil  shall  ^teno 
regularly  and  shall  always  appear  in  school  with  proper  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
(tt.,  129,  p.  32.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  teacher  nor  pupil  having  any  contagions  disease,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  smallpox,  or  chicken  pox,  or  residing  in  a  house  in 
which  anv  such  disease  exists  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any  of  the  pubUc  scbooM 
until  a  physician  shall  certify  that  no  danger  from  contagion  exists.  (lb.,  l'-'' 
p.  41.) 
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DCTIES  OF  JANITKEBSES. 

Janitreeses  shall  thorcraghly  sweep  the  schoolrooms,  halls,  stairwajrs,  &c.,  every 
lebool  daf  after  the  close  of  the  school.  No  BweetJine  shall  be  done  in  the  mom- 
ii^.  They  shall  dost  carefully  all  the  famitnre,  window  sills,  &c.,  every  morning 
bef(H«  the  ojiemng  of  school. 

If  stoves  are  used  they  shall  start  the  fires  in  time  to  produce  a  temperature  of 
^  in  the  scboolrooins  at  the  bonr  for  opening  the  schools.    •    •    * 

They  shall  give  daily  attention  to  the  water-closets,  and  keep  them  in  proper 
ocoditian. 

They  shall  scmb  the  entire  bnilding,  rooms,  balls,  &c.,  and  wash  the  windows 
during  the  holidays  at  Easter  and  in  Augnst.  •  •  •  They  shall  wash  the 
rooms  and  glass  partitions  during  the  Christmas  heydays.  *  *  *  (lb..  Art. 
XXI,  pp.  61,62.) 

BOSTON. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

8sc.  43.  The  committee  on  schoolhouses  shall  consider  all  applications  for  the 
erection,  alterations,  or  repairs  of  schoolhonses;  and  they  shall  report  to  the  board 
in  vfriting  before  any  action  thereon  is  taken.  They  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several  schoolhonses. 

This  committee  shall  consider  the  fitness  of  any  location,  and  Buitsblene.ss  of 
»iiy  plans  for  any  schoolhouse  to  be  erected,  or  the  plans  for  any  addition  to  or 
alteration  of  any  building  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  which  may  be  submitted 
to  the  board  for  approval  by  the  citv  council  or  any  committee  thereof.  And  this 
committee,  after  having  obtained  tne  opinion  thereon  in  writing  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  after  reporting  it  to  board,  is  then  authorized,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  such  location  or  plans. 

SUPEBINTENDEira  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  159.  He  [the  araperintendentl  shall  consult  with  those  who  have  control  of 
tlie  building  and  altering  of  schoolhouses,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  such 
information  on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess;  he  shall  suggest  such  plans  ns  he  may 
consider  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.    •    ♦    • 

DCTY  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

Sec.  201.  Each  principal  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards  and 
ontbnildin^  as  shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition ;  he 
shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  puriwse;  he  shall  be 
heW  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  premises;  and  when  anything 
is  pnt  of  order  he  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  auditing  clerk.  Each 
principal  shall  give  such  instructions  to  his  assistants  as  will  prepare  them  to  act 
pnidently  and  promptly  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  school  building;  and  he  shall  so 
train  the  pupils  that  at  a  given  signal  they  will  leave  the  schoolhouse  in  order 
and  speediJ^.  The  fire  alarm  shall  be  given  at  least  once  each  month  from  Sep- 
t^ber  to  April.  Each  principal  shall  see  that  the  outside  doors  of  all  the  school 
■nuldiugB  of  nis  district  are  kept  unlocked  during  school  hours. 

TEACHERS. 

Sec.  223.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
rare  of  their  school-rooms,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  see  that  the  air  of  the 
rooms  is  effectually  changed  at  each  recess  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  session. 

VACCINATION. 

Sec.  233.  No  pupU  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  public  schools  without  & 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  such  pupil  has  been  vaccinated,  but  this  certificate 
shall  not  be  required  of  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  public  school  to 
Mother.  No  child  sick  with  the  whooping  cough  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school, 
nor  shall  any  child  be  allowed  to  attend  any  school  in  this  city  while  any  member  of 
the  hoosehold  to  which  such  child  belongs  is  sick  with  smallxrax,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
lever,  or  measles,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after  the  death,  recovery,  or 
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removal  of  snch  sick  person,  such  length  of  time  being  certified  in  vriting  to 
a  teacher  by  a  physician  or  by  the  board  of  health.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  the 
atructnre  of  tenement  or  other  dwelling  honsee,  families  live  in  close  contact 
with  one  another,  so  as  to  be  practicallv  as  one  family,  the  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  school  board  shall  regard  snch  houses  in  which  the  families  do  not  live 
apart  or  are  not  removed  from  contagion  as  one  household,  within  the  meaning 
of  chapter  64  of  the  laws  of  1884  and  the  acts  in  addition  thereto.  When  children 
are  absent  from  school  on  acconnt  of  sickness  and  whenever  the  principal  has 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  in  any  household  he  shall 
be  authorized  to  exclude  pupils  from  school  until  the  cases  can  be  properly 
investigated.  Pupils  shall  not  be  sent  during  school  hours  to  the  houses  of  absent 
pupils  to  ascertam  the  reasons  for  such  absence.  The  principal  of  any  school, 
upon  the  receipt  of  information  satisfactory  to  him  that  any  pupil  attending  a 
school  under  his  charge  has  visited  a  household  where,  at  the  tune  of  such  visit, 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles  existed,  shall  suspend  such  pnpil 
from  school  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  next  following  such  visit. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Sec.  234.  Ever^  pnpil  must  come  to  school  cleanljr  in  his  person  or  dress  and 
with  his  clothes  m  proper  reptur.  In  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  suitably  prepared  for  school.  (Rules 
of  the  school  committee  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  1893.) 

BROOKLYN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  io  take  into 
consideration  all  questions  aflfecting  the  healthfulnees  of  schoolhouses  and  the 
health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  report  upon  such  subjects  in  this  relation  as 
may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  board;  to  make  such  recommendations  and  reports 
from  time  to  time  as  they  mav  deem  promotive  of  the  health  of  pupUs  and 
teachers;  to  prepare  such  schedule  for  and  require  from  the  teachers  such  records 
and  memoranda  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  elieit  information  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  the  health  of  those  who  attend  the  schools,  when  directed 
by  the  board  of  education;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  committee,  to  carry 
into  effect  snch  measures  in  this  regard  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board.  (By- 
laws of  the  Board  of  education,  Art.  VI,  sec.  18. ) 

DOORS  TO  BE  UNFASTENED. 

*  *  •  All  modes  of  egress  from  the  building,  including  the  visitors'  doors, 
shall  be  unfastened  during  school  hours.    •    •    •    (lb.,  Art  XIII,  sec  3.) 

FLOOR  AND  AIR  SPACE. 

The  seats  in  all  new  school  buildii^  hereafter  to  be  erected  shall  be  placed  so 
as  to  allow  at  least  12  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
each  primary  pupil,  14  square  feet,  and  325  cubic  feet  for  each  grammar-grade 
pupil  below  the  fifth  grade,  and  18  square  feet,  and  250  cubic  feet  for  each  gram- 
mar-grade pupil  above  the  sixth  grade;  and  no  new  school  building  shall  be 
erected  which  does  not  provide  outgo  and  income  air  flues  of  sufficient  size,  so 
planned  as  to  insure  a  change  of  all  air  of  each  schoolroom  in  said  building  from 
three  to  six  times  per  hour.    (lb..  Art.  XV,  sec.  14.) 

NUMBER  OF  SITTINGS. 

The  maTimnm  number  of  sittings  to  be  placed  in  a  primary  class  room  i»  "^f 
school  building  to  be  erected  shall  be  56;  in  grammar  class  rooms  below  the  fin* 
grade,  48;  and  in  g^iummar  class  rooms  above  the  sixth  grstde,  40. 

WINDOWS. 

No  seats  in  any  school  building  to  be  erected  shall  face  the  window ».    *   * 
(lb.,  Art.,  XV  sec.  15.) 
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VAOCmATION  CBBTIFICATX. 

When  a  child  is  j)r«aented  for  admission  to  a  public  school  of  this  city  the  prm> 
dpal  ghall  ascertain  at  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  satisfactorily  vaccinated, 
orhashadthesmallpoz,  and  record  the  fact  with  the  child's  name.  And  when  it  is 
known  that  a  chfld  has  been  sick  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  measles, 
or  onjr  dangerous  infections  or  contagions  disease,  or  when  a  child  resides  in  any 
hoaae  in  which  any  sncb  disease  exists  or  has  recently  existed,  it  shall  not  Wian 
be  received  into  the  school  without  a  permit  from  the  department  of  health,  (lb., 
Segnlaticnis  for  the  Schools,  Pt.  Ill,  sec.  17.) 

CHICAGO. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

That  no  master,  or  teacher,  or  manager  of  or  in  any  school,  public  or  private, 
or  in  any  Sunday  school  or  gymnasium,  nor  the  officers  or  managers  thereof,  nor 
officers  or  managers  or  persons  having  charge  of  any  place  of  public  worship, 
•hall  so  far  omit  or  n^lect  any  duty  or  reasonable  care  or  precaution  respecting 
tile  safety  or  health  of  any  scholar,  pupQ,  or  attendant,  or  respecting  the  tempera- 
tnie,  ventilation,  or  cleanliness  or  strength  of  anychurch,  hall  of  worship,  scnool- 
honse,  schoolroom,  or  place  of  practice  or  exercise,  or  relative  to  anything  appur- 
tenant thereto,  as  that  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or  omission  the  health  of  any 
person  shall  suffer  or  incur  any  avoidable  peril  or  detriment.  (City  ordinances, 
1890,  sec.  1376,  passed  July  21, 1884.) 

VACCINATION. 

That  no  principal  of  any  public  school,  and  no  principal  or  teacher  of  any  pri- 
Tate, sectarian,  or  other  school  shall  admit  to  such  school  any  child  or  minor  who 
shall  not  have  been  vaccinated  within  seven  years  next  preceding  the  admission 
orappUcation  for  admission  to  any  such  school  of  such  child  or  minor;  nor  shall 
•ny  such  principal  or  teacher  retain  in,  or  permit  to  attend,  any  such  school  any 
child  or  minor  who  shall  not  have  been  vaccinated  within  seven  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  taking  effect  of  this  article.     (lb.,  sec.  1479,  passed  Nov.  5, 1883.) 

CERTIFICATE. 

The  evidence  of  such  vaccination  to  be  presented  to  any  such  principal  o"  teacher 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  a  certificate  signed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  health  or  any  physician  duly  licensed  by  the  State  board  of  health, 
(lb.,  sec.  1480.) 

COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH. 

The  commissioner  of  health  is  herebv  empowered  to  visit  any  and  all  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  city  and  to  maKe,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  of 
the  children  and  minors  in  attendance  thereon,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  hereof.    (lb.,  sec.  1481.) 

PENALTY. 

Any  principal  of  a  public  school,  or  principal  or  teacher  of  any  private  or  other 
Khool,  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  section  1479,  or  shall  in  anv  way  prevent 
or  attempt  to  prevent  the  commissioners  of  health  from  exercising  tne  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  section  1481,  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  five 
ooQars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.    (lb. ,  sec.  1482. ) 

OOMMITTBX  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  OROUNDS. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
»n  school  buildings  and  grounds.  It  shall  give  attention  to  the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  and  sanitary  condition  of  all  school  buildings  and  premises,  to  the 
preparation  of  blackboards  and  other  permanent  fixtures,  to  the  making  of  repairs, 
alterations,  additions,  and  improvements  to  all  school  property,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  and  to  the  erection  of  all  new  buildings;  and  shall  attend  to  the 
•election  of  new  school  sites,  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  purchase 
thereof,  in  behalf  of  the  board.  •  ♦  •  (Rules  and  regulationa  of  the  ooard  of 
education,  1891,  Pt.  I,  sec.  10.) 

M)94 84  ^  , 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

The  chief  engineer,  with  snch  assistance  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  have  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  engineers  and  janitors  employed  by  the  board,  in 
respect  to  their  duties  connected  with  the  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  and  the 
plumbing,  sewerage,  and  Ventilation  of  schools. 

He  shall  visit  the  several  school  buildings  as  often  as  practicable,  shall  carefully 
examine  the  heating  apparatus,  pliunbing,  gas  fitting,  sewerage,  and  ventilation 
of  the  buildings;  sludl  make  prompt  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee on  buildings  and  grounds  in  regard  to  desirable  repairs,  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  improvements,  and  see  that  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  at 
all  times  kept  in  a  proper  and  effective  condition  by  the  engineer  or  janitor  in 
charge  of  the  same.    •    •    • 

He  shall  consult  and  advise  with  the  architect  of  the  board  in  reference  to  all 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  architect  for  heating  and  ventilation, 
plumbing,  gas  fitting,  and  sewerage  of  new  school  buildings,  and  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  superintend  the  construction  of  the  same. 

He  shall  superintend  all  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  also  the  plumbiiig,  gas  fitting,  and  sewerage  of  old  build- 
ings.   •    »    ♦    (lb.,  sec.  38.) 

TEMPERATURE. 

During  the  season  for  fires  the  teachers  shall  carefully  observe  the  state  of  the 
thermometers  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  from  65°  to  70*^ 
Fahrenheit.  If  in  any  case  the  temperature  is  found  to  rise  above  70°  measures 
shall  Immediately  be  taken  to  reduce  it,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  below  63°  measures 
shall  immediately  be  taken  to  raise  it.  The  thermometer  should  be  located  at  a 
height  of  from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  floor.    (lb.,  Pt.  II,  p.  18.) 

DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

The  principals  of  the  several  schools  shall  ♦  •  •  give  personal  attention  to 
the  protection,  health,  and  comfort  of  their  pupils  in  the  school  building  and  on 
the  school  grounds,  and  shall  see  that  the  school  building  •  •  ♦  are  kept 
properly  cleaned,  warmed,  and  ventilated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  in  relation  thereto,    •    »    •    (lb.,  p.  10.) 

GROUND  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  following  grounds  alone  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  a  transfer: 
First.  To  relieve  a  school  which  has  more  pnpils  than  seats,  in  which  case  trans- 
fers may  bo  made  to  a  school  which  has  vacant  seats. 

Second.  To  prevent  injury  to  health  from  greater  distance,  from  additional 
flights  of  stairs,  or  from  other  special  cause — the  probable  injury  to  be  determined 
by  the  certificate  of  some  well-accredited  physician.    •    •    * 

VACCINATION. 

No  pnpils  shall  be  received  into  any  public  school  withoTit  furnishing  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  that  they  have  been  vaccinated  or  otherwise  secured  against  the 
smallpox;  nor  shall  pnpils  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  or  revacclnated  within 
seven  years  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  school  unless  they  have  had  either  the 
8mall]x>x  or  varioloid. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Any  children  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given  <o 
the  cleanliness  of  their  person  or  dress,  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  bo 
sent  home  by  the  principals  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  schoolroom. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  pupils  affected  with  any  communicable  disease  or  living  in  any  building 
with  persons  thus  affected  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public  schools, 
(lb.,  p.  19.) 
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DUTIES  OF  JAinTOBS. 

Janitors  shall  •  •  *  before  leaving  their  baildings  at  night  see  that  the 
btnlduigs  have  been  carefnlly  swept.    •    •    •    (lb.,  p.  26.) 

Janitors  shaU  attend  to  the  wasmng  of  windows,  •  •  *  to  the  removal  of 
isat  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  t£eir  resx>ectiTe  school  baildings,  shall  keep 
aJl  the  rooms  and  walls  of  the  buildings  in  neat  condition.    »    ♦    » 

Daring  the  winter,  spring,  and  sonuner  vacations  the  engineers  and  janitors  of 
school  buildings  owned  by  the  city  shall  thoroughly  wash  and  scrub  the  floors, 
K^ts.  desks,  wainscoting,  and  other  painted  woodwork  of  their  baildings.  •  *  • 
ilb.,pp,27,  28.) 

CINCINNATI. 

VENTILATION. 

Teachers  are  required,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  themselves  and 
pupils,  to  give  p^rticnlar  attention  to  the  ventilating  and  warming  of  their 
rooms,  and  always  to  ventilate,  except  in  snnuner,  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of 
the  windows,  and  on  no  account  to  suffer  the  children  to  sit  in  drafts  of  cold  air: 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  cause  aU  the  windows  to  be  opened  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  at  recess,  and  at  no  time  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  higher 
than  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.    (Rules  of  the  board,  106,  Nov.  6,  1853.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  pupil  known  to  be  infected  with  a  contagions  or  infections  disease,  or  com- 
ing from  a  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be  received  or  continued 
in  the  common  schools;  and  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted  who  do  not  exhibit  to 
their  teachers  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  vaccinated.  (lb.,  76,  Dec.  26, 
1854.) 

janitors'  duties. 

They  shall  do  or  shall  canse  to  be  done  all  the  scrnbbing  and  cleaning  as 
required  by  the  principal.  •  •  •  They  shall  scrub  or  mop  the  floors  of  the 
halls  and  the  roomj>  and  wash  the  stairs,  the  windows,  and  woodwork  as  often  as 
tnay  be  necessary  to  cleanliness  as  indicated  by  the  principal;  keep  the  yards  and 
the  oatbaildin.gs  thoroughly  clean.    *    *    *    (lb.,  March  19, 1894.) 

CLEVELAND. 

fike-escapes. 
[Vide  State  Legislation,  Ohio.] 

vaccination. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  shall  attend  any  school  without  famishing  a  satisfactory 
certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  otherwise  protected 
from  the  smallpox,  and  no  pupil  affected  with  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  dipli- 
theria,  or  other  contagious  diseases,  or  directly  exposed  to  the  same,  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  till  all  danger  shall  have  passed,  as  certified 
by  the  health  officer.    (Handbook  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1894-95,  sec.24,p.51.) 

JANITOBS. 

They  shall  keep  the  school  buildings,  water-closets,  basements,  and  outhouses 
thoronghly  cleaned  and  free  from  lead-pencil  and  chalk  marks.  They  shall  sweep 
the  schoolrooms,  cloakrooms,  and  halls,  the  halls  to  be  swept  with  damp  sawdust, 
and  thoronghly  dust  the  woodwork  and  furniture  thereof  after  each  sweeping. 
AU  sweeping  and  dusting  shall  be  finished  thirty  minutes  prior  to  the  opening  of 
schooh  *  •  •  They  shall  dust  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  and  of  the  halls  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary;  they  shall  scrub  the  floors  and  wash  the  woodwork, 
^dows,  and  transoms  as  often  as  they  may  be  directed  to  do  so  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  buildings.  •  •  »  They  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  schoolrooms,  halls,  and  basement,  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pals and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  baildings.    (lb.,  pp.  90,  91,  92.) 
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DENVER. 

EXITS. 

All  doors  shall  open  outwards;  shall  have  the  passapres  of  exit  and  Bbsarwaya 
at  least  five  feet  wide,  and  of  an  aggregate  capacity  in  width  of  not  less  than 
twenty  inches  for  each  hundred  persons. 

No  temporary  seats  shall  be  allowed  in  any  aisle  or  passageway.  (Vide  ordi- 
nances, Art.  n,  sees.  75,  76.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  pupil  affected  with  any  contagions  disease,  or  coming  from  a  hotise  in  'vehich 
disease  exists,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  public  scnool.    For  the  rnstruc 
tion  and  guidance  of  teachers  role  61  of  the  board  of  education  is  farther  explained: 

"  Whooping  congh,  measles,  mumps,  and  scarletfever  are  amongthe  most  oom- 
mon  of  conta^ons  diseases  in  our  community. 

"  With  measles  and  chicken  pox  no  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  school  front 
the  honse  where  the  patient  is  dnring  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

"  With  mumps  or  whooping  cough  the  i>atient  only  is  debarred  the  privil^^  of 
the  school. 

"With  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  varioloid,  or  smallpox  no  one  from  the  honae  is 
permitted  to  attend  school  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  including  conva- 
lescence.   The  patient  must  not  reenter  school  within  six  weeks  from  the  attack. 

"  PrincipalB  are  hereby  instructed  to  receive  no  pupils  at  whose  residence  there 
has  been  any  case  of  a  conta^ons  character  until  they  present  a  certificate  from 
the  office  of  the  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Denver.  These  instructions, 
however,  apply  only  to  those  schools  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
municipality."    (Bules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1894,  61,  p.  87.^ 

CLEANLINESS. 

Any  child  coming  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
cleanliness  of  his  person  or  drees,  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  be  sent 
home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  schoolroom.    (lb.,  63,  p.  82.) 

JANITORS'  DUTIES. 

a.  To  sweep  thoroughly  every  schoolroom,  corridor,  and  stairway  at  least  once 
each  day — the  stairways  and  corridors  oftener,  if  necessary;  and  with  a  cloth  or 
feather  brush,  to  remove  all  the  dust  every  morning  from  tiie  chairs,  seats,  etc, 

c.  To  wash,  when  requested  by  the  principal,  the  platforms  or  rostrums  and  the 
unoccupied  space  about  them;  also  the  stairs  and  corriders;  to  wash  all  the  inside 
woodwork  and  the  windows  at  least  twice  during  the  year — once  at  the  spring 
vacation  and  once  at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation. 

d.  To  keep  the  closet  seats  and  floors  neat  and  perfectly  clean,  washing  thezn  as 
often  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal  maybe  deemed  necessary.  (lb.,  ppi. 
84,85.) 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GEOUND8,  ETC. 

The  committee  on  grounds,  buildings,  heating,  and  ventilation  shall  have  goneral 
supervision  of  the  grounds,  building  contracts,  and  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus.     (Manual  of  the  West  Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  1894-95,  par.  16,  p.  16.) 

SOPEKINTENDKNT  OP  SUPPLIES. 

*  *  *  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  buildings  under  his  charge  at  least  once 
in  each  school  month  and  see  that  the  school  buildings,  outhouses,  and  yards  are 
in  good  repair  and  in  a  cleanly  condition.    •    »    •    (lb.,  par.  21,  p.  16.) 

PRINCIPALS'  DUTIES. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to  see  that  the  teachers  give  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  that  a  regular 
system  of  ventilation  is  practiced  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  by  which  the  air 
in  the  rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed  at  each  recess.     (lb.,  par,  40,  p.  19.) 
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TXACHEBS'  DUTUtS. 

Teacliers  shaU  attend  carefully  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  rooma, 
seeking  to  have  fresh  air  withoot  drafts  and  to  avoid  injndicioiis  ezpoanre  of  the 
pupils.    (lb.,  par.  62,  p.  21.) 

CLSANLINKSS  AND  OONTAOIOCS  DISEASES. 

Pnpils  shall  give  dne  attention  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  any  who 
bH  in  this  respect  may  "be  sent  home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school.  No  pupil 
vbo  is  afiOicted  with  any  contagions  disease,  or  in  whose  family  there  may  be  any 
contagions  disease,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school,  or  to  return  to  scho<H 
without  a  certiflcate  from  the  attending  physician  that  all  danger  of  contagion  is 
past.  There  most  be  in  every  case  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  health, 
(lb.,  par.  68,  p.  23.) 

CLEANUNESS. 

*  •  •  Pupils  •  •  *  are  strictly  enjoined  •  •  «  tobe  •  ♦  •  cleanly 
in  their  persons  and  habits.    •    •    •    (lb.,  par.  77,  p.  20.) 

JANirOBS. 

They  shall  sweep  clean  daily,  at  the  close  of  school,  every  schoolroom,  hall,  and 
stairway,  and  npon  the  following  morning  shall  thoroughly  yentUate  each  room 
and  remove  all  dust  from  the  tables,  desks,  seats,  cha&s,  window  sills,  charts, 
banisters,  etc,  and  shall  keep  walls,  ceilings,  wbidows,  pictures,  and  shutters  free 
from  cobwebs  and  dust.     (lb.,  par.  89,  p.  Zl.) 

They  shall  at  least  once  each  month  scrub  the  floors,  platforms,  and  stairways, 
and  three  times  during  the  year,  before  the  opening  of  each  term,  shall  wash  all 
windows  and  inside  woodwork.  They  shall  also  keep  all  water-closets  and  ont- 
baOding^  in  good  otder,  the  walls  free  firom  marks,  and  the  floors  and  seats  clean. 
(Ib..par.  90,  p.27.) 

FIBE  DBIIX. 

The  principals  of  buildings  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
instruct  and  train  the  pnpils  by  means  of  drills,  so  that  ihey  may  be  able  to  leave 
the  building  on  an  emergency  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  confusion 
or  panic.  These  drills  shall  usually  take  place  at  the  time  of  regular  dismissal; 
but  at  least  once  a  month,  at  a  given  signal,  which  shall  be  the  same  for  all  build- 
ings, the  pupils  shall,  taking  iMoks,  hat,  and  wraps,  march  down  into  the  yard, 
form,  and  return  to  their  rooms  and  seats  as  quickly  and  orderly  as  they  can. 
The  pupils  shall  not  be  marched  out  without  having  their  wraps  on  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  unless  there  is  a  real  emerg^ency  or  the  alarm  is  turned 
on  by  the  superintendent  or  by  his  permission.    (lb,,  par.  108,  p.  29.) 

DETROIT. 

VENTILATION,  ETC. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  health  and  ventilatiom  to  inform  them- 
selves and  to  advise  the  board  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating 
to  the  warming,  ventilating,  and  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  bmldings  and  grounds,  and  tul  matters  relating  to  vaccination,  con- 
tagions diseases,  and  the  general  health  of  the  pupUs  and  teachers,  recommending 
to  the  board  such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  (Bules  of  the  board  ol 
edncation,  80.) 

OONTAQIOUS  DISEASES. 

Teachers  are  directed  to  observe  the  following  rules  concerning  contagious 


(a)  Smallpox. — Require  pupils  before  admission  to  exhibit  a  physician's  cer- 
racate  of  effectual  vaccination.  Exclude  all  pupils  coming  from  houses  where 
ttis  disease  exists  until  thirty  days  after  the  Dc»rd  of  health  have  removed  the 
placard. 

(b)  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.— Exclnie  all  pnpils  coming  from  any  house 
Where  the  disMse  ezists  until  ten  dayg  after  the  removal  of  the  placard. 
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(c)  Mumps,  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken  pox. — Ebcclude  the  patient 
until  complete  recovery. 

(d)  In  excluding  pupils  coming  from  any  house  in  which  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
or  diphtheria  exists  two  or  several  dwellings  must  be  considered  as  one  hoas«  if 
there  is  any  direct  communication  between  them — any  openings  from  one  into  th« 
others;  if  it  is  possible  to  enter  or  leave  the  two  residences  by  means  of  the  sains 
hall,  stairway,  or  door;  or  if  the  rear  yards  are  used  in  common.  If  it  comes  to 
the  teacher's  knowledge  that  any  pupil  visits  a  house  infected  by  or  attends  the 
funeral  of  any  person  dying  of  either  of  these  diseases,  exclude  such  pupil  at  once, 
and  refer  the  case  to  the  superintendent.  Teachers  are  directed  to  follow  the 
letter  and  intent  of  these  rules,  and  to  refer  all  questions  that  may  arise  to  tfaa 
superintendent,  who  shall  consult  with  the  health  officer  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
(lb.,  par.  76,  p.  23.) 

CLEANLINKSS. 

Any  pupil  not  maintaining  a  due  degree  of  cleanliness  or  decency  in  person  or 
dress  may  be  sent  home  by  his  teacher  to  be  properly  prepared  for  attendance  at 
school.     (lb.,  par.  77,  p.  32.) 

VKNTILATION  AND  TEMPERATUKE. 

After  the  close  of  school  the  windows  shall  be  opened  and  an  effectnsl  change 
of  air  secured,  and  at  all  times  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  impure  air  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
children  against  the  danger  of  sitting  in  drafts  of  cold  air.  Daring  the  season  of 
fires  the  temperature  of  the  schoolrooms  shall  be  kept  between  65°  and  70°  P., 
according  to  the  thermometers  furnished  by  the  board.    (lb.,  par.  78,  p.  22.) 

Teachers  are  required  *  *  *  to  take  every  wecaution  against  fire.  (lb., 
par.  93(1.),  p.  28.) 

JANITORS'  DCTIE8. 

All  rooms,  platforms,  halls,  stairs,  water-closets,  steips,  and  walks  in  yards  shall 
be  thoroughly  swept  each  day  after  the  afternoon  session  of  school;  and  the  side- 
walks must  be  kept  free  from  snow  and  ice.     (lb.,  par.  98,  p.  31.) 

DUSTING. 

All  walls,  cornices,  and  ceilings  shall  be  dusted  at  least  once  in  two  weeks;  and 
all  furniture,  such  as  desks,  tables,  pianos,  etc.,  shall  be  dusted  every  day  after 
rooms  have  been  swept,  or  in  time  for  the  next  day's  session.     (lb.,  par.  99,  p.  31.) 

SCBCBBINe. 

All  hall  floors  and  stairs  shall  be  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  viveik,  and  floors  of 

rooms  whenever  directed  by  the  principal.  All  windows  and  woodwork  and  base- 
ments shall  be  kept  clean,  and  the  floors  of  boys'  water-closets  shall  be  scrubbed 
everyday.    »    *    *    (lb.,  par.  100,  p.  81.) 

TENTILATION. 

Sec.  15.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
state,  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and 
shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies 
for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  admitted  to  such  public  buildings,  or  of  the 
pupils  attending  such  schoolhouse  in  said  city,  and  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a 

E  roper  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
ealth  of  the  persons  present  therein,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  board  of  health;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  that 
further  or  different  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  are  required  in 
any  public  building  or  schoolhouse  in  order  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  thi» 
section,  and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  incurring  unreasonabte 
expense,  said  board  of  health  may  issue  a  written  cn^er  to  the  x>roper  person  or 
authority  directing  such  sanitary  provision  or  means  of  vraitilation  to  be  provided, 
and  they  shall  thereupon  be  provided  in  accordance  vnth  such  order  by  the  pnblic 
authority,  corporation,  or  persons  having  charge  of,  owning,  or  leasing  such  public 
building  or  schoolhouse;  and  any  pnblic  officer,  corpcwation,  or  person  neglect 
ing  for  four  wedsa,  after  receipt  ot  aa  carder  from  said  bcNU^  of  hetmi,  as  provicN 
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in  this  section,  to  provide  the  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required 
thereby,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  th« 
court.  iTie  expression  "public  building,"  used  in  this  section,  metins  any  huUd- 
ing  or  premises  used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  instruction,  resort,  or 
assemblage.  The  expression  "  schoolhouse  "  means  a  building,  room,  or  premises 
in  which  public  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at 
one  time.  (An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  health  for  Detroit,  approved  February 
27, 1895.) 

JERSEY  CITY. 

THE  PRINCIPAL. 

He  shall  •  •  •  superintend  the  regulation  of  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
tares  of  the  different  class  rooms.  (Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1893, 
P»r.XL,p.  11.) 

VACCINATION. 

Previous  saocessfnl  vaccination  or  protection  against  smallpox  shall  be  an  essen- 
tia condition  of  admission  to  any  of  the  public  .schools,  either  as  a  pupil  or  a 
teacher,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  require  a  strict  compli- 
ance with  said  condition.     (lb.,  par.  LVII,  p.  23.) 

CLEANUNBSS,  ETC. 

No  pupU  who  is  not  personally  clean,  or  comes  from  a  family  afflicted  with  any 
contagious  disease,  or  is  an  imbecile,  sliall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school.  (lb., 
par.  LVm,  p.  23.) 

TEMPEBATURE  AND  DISMISSAL. 

(a)  Temperature. — At  10.30  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  each  teacher  shall  cause  the  tem- 
perature as  recorded  by  the  thermometer  to  be  recorded  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

(b)  Dismissal. — Whenever  it  is  found  impossible  to  heat  a  class  room  in  the  pri- 
niary  department  so  as  to  reach  65"  F.,  or  60°  in  the  grammar  department,  and 
whenever  the  temperature  can  not  be  kept  below85°  F.  inthe  primary  department, 
or  80°  in  the  grammar  department,  with  the  best  ventilation  that  can  be  obtained, 
the  principal  of  the  department  shall  be  justified  in  dismissing  such  class  for  the 
session  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  in  winter,  and  at  noon  or  at  a  later  hour  of  that  day  in 
frammer,  and  such  dismissal  shall  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  as  soon  as 
possible.    (lb.,  par.  LXII,  p.  34.) 

JANITORS'  DUTIES. 

.  Each  janitor  shall  »  »  »  sweep  and  dust  the  rooms,  hallS;  stairs,  windows, 
sidewalks,  and  yards  daily,  and  flush  the  troughs  of  closets  twice  a  day,  at  noon 
Md  after  school  session,  once  a  week;  scrub  or  mop  out  all  halls,  stairs,  and  closets, 
*nd  at  least  twice  a  year  scrub  or  mop  out  all  class  rooms  and  clean  all  windows, 
wash  all  the  floors  and  woodwork  throughout,  and  give  the  whole  building,  yards, 
*nd  outhouses  a  thorough  cleaning.  (Ibid,  p.  31.) 
*  *   *    Ail  modes  of  egress  shall  be  left  unfastened  during  school  hours. 

(lb.,  p.  31.) 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

EOBESS. 

Sec.  1,  In  all  places  of  public  amusement  and  instruction  in  Minneapolis 
'^KaAy  erected,  the  halls,  doors,  stairways,  seats,  and  aisles  shall  be  arranged  so  as 
l^^fecilitate  ^ress  in  case  of  fire  or  accident  as  the  inspector  of  buildings  may 
**in  necessary  for  the  public  protection  in  such  cases. 

And  all  aisles  and  passageways  in  said  buildings  devoted  to  said  purposes  of 
•■losement  or  instruction  shall  be  kept  free  from  camp  stools,  chairs,  sofas, 
?^^'  Of  other  obetructians.  (Laws  relating  to  buildings,  plumbing,  and  wiring, 
1«»3,P.44.) 
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DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

There  shall  be  fire-alarm  drill  in  each  school  at  least  once,  bnt  not  more  than 
twice,  in  each  month.  (Seventeenth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
By-laws,  sec.  81,  p.  151.) 

DUTIK8  OF  PUPILS. 

Pupils  In  all  respects  c^nalified  may  enter  the  schools  at  any  time  dnritg  the  year 
by  applying  to  the  principal  of  the  building  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 
They  must  be  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  age  and  vaccination,  or  a  physician's  certificate  that  vaccination 
can  not  safely  be  had.    *    »    »    (lb.,  sec. 39, p.  153.) 

JANITORS'  DUTIES. 

He  shall  make  aU  needful  minor  repairs  and  do  all  the  scmbLing  and  cleaning. 
The  schoolrooms  shall  be  scrubbed  at  least  once  in  each  month,  the  halls  and  stair- 
ways at  least  twice  in  each  month,  and  generally  aim  to  keep  his  bnilding  in  a 
cleanly  condition.  The  princii)al  shall  report  upon  the  monthly  pay  roll  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  building.     (lb.,  sec.  99,  p.  163.) 

He  shall  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  class  rooms  at  a  standard  of  70° 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  consolt  with  the  principal  as  to  the  manner  of  heat- 
ing. Pupils  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  apparatus  for  heating,  but  the 
teacher  shall  regularly  indicate*  the  temperature  on  the  register  provided  for  that 
purpose.     (lb.,  sec.  100,  p.  163.) 

NEW  YORK. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  improTing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  bnlldlngs  of  the  common  sciioola 
in  the  city  of  New  Toric  by  alterations  and  additions  in  and  to  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus  thereof. 

[Approved  by  the  governor  April  19, 18IIB.    Passed,  three-fifths  being  present.] 

I7te  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  atid  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows. ■ 

Section  1 .  The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  authorized,  npon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  board  of  education  of  said  city  and  the  approved  of  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  said  city,  to  issue  bonds,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  par  value, 
to  be  known  as  sanitary  improvement  schoolhouse  bonds. 

Sec.  2.  Said  bonds  shall  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  be  required  by 
the  said  board  of  education,  shall  be  payable  from  taxation,  and  shall  run  for  such 
term  or  terms  of  years  as  the  said  comptroller  shall  direct,  but  no  longer  than 
twenty  years,  and  shall  draw  interest  at  no  more  than  three  and  one-half  per 
centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  invite  proposals  therefor,  by  public  advertisement,  for  not  less  than  ten 
days,  and  shall  award  the  same  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  that  no  proposal 
or  proposals  for  said  bonds  shall  be  accepted  for  less  than  the  par  value  of  the 
same;  and  said  proposals  shall  be  publicly  opened  by  the  comptroller  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  attend  at 
the  time  and  place  specified  in  said  advertisement.  The  said  comptroller,  with  the 
approval  of  said  commissioners,  shall  determine  what,  if  any,  part  of  said  propos- 
als shall  be  accepted,  and  upon  the  payment  into  the  city  treasury  of  the  amounts 
due  by  the  persons  whose  bids  are  accepted,  respectively,  certificates  therefor  snail 
be  issued  to  them  as  authorized  by  law.  . 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  said  bonds  when  received  shall  forthwith  be  deemed 
appropriated  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  alterations  and  additions  in  and  to  the  h^nng 
and  ventilating  apparatus  thereof,  as  the  board  of  education  of  said  city  shall  o«'*^ 
mine,  and  shaU  be  thereafter  disbursed  by  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  Yot* 
in  payment  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  said  board  of  education  for  the  P'^'TPf; 
aforesaid  upon  the  requisition  of  said  board  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools  in  said  city*™ 
naually  paid  out,  and  no  expenditure  from  said  proceeds  shall  be  authoriMQ  <" 
made  without  the  approval  and  requisition  of  the  said  board  of  edncation. 

Sec.  5,  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINOS. 

t 

Every  Irailding'  hereafter  erected  •  •  •  or  altered  to  be  used  *  •  •  in 
whole  or  in  anT  port  as  a  school  or  place  of  instruction,  the  height  of  which 
exceeds  thirty-five  feet,  except  buildingfs  for  which  specifications  and  plans  have 
been  heretofore  sabinitted  to  and  approved  b^  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
*  *  *  shall  be  built  fireproof.  (Laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  New  York,  1893,  ch.  275,  sec.  484,  p.  29.) 

EXITS. 

In  all  buildings  •  •  *  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  public 
assembly,  amusement,  or  instruction  the  halls,  doors,  stairways,  8eat«,  passageways, 
and  aisles  and  all  lighting  and  heating  appUwces  and  apparatus  shall  be  arranged 
as  the  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  direct  to  facilitate  egress  in  case  of 
fire.  •  •  *  All  aisles  and  passageways  in  said  buildings  shall  be  kept  free  from 
camp  stools,  chairs,  sofas, and  other  obetmctions.    •    •    *    (lb.,  sec.  499,  p.  58.) 

JANITORS. 

Every  applicant  for  the  position  of  janitor  of  a  school  building  must  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  board  of  health  that  each  and  every  member  of  the  applicant's 
family,  including  help,  has  been  properly  vaccinated.  ♦  •  •  AH  modes  of 
egress,  including  the  visitors'  doors,  shall  be  left  unfastened  during  school  hours. 
(Mannal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1894,  sec.  74,  pp.  190,  191.) 

SANITARY  RBOrtATlONS. 

_  Seating  capacity. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  principal  to  reject  all  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  pupils  into  any  school  or  class  whenever  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  same  ia  filled  to  the  extent  of  its  seating  capacity.  In  fixing  the  seating 
capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a  minimum  allowance  of  floor  surface 
and  air  space  per  pupil:  In  the  three  lower  classes  of  primary  schools  and  depart- 
ments, five  square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet;  in  the  three  higher  grades ,  six  square 
feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  seven 
sqnare  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet;  in  the  four  higher  grades,  nine  square  feet  and  one 
hundred  cubic  feet.  The  seating  capacity  of  each  room  in  each  school  building 
(estimated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  by-law)  shall  be  conspicuously 
posted  in  each  room. 

Police  surgeons. — The  clerk  of  the  board  shall  furnish  the  principals  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  several  wards  with  a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  i-esidences  of 
the  nolice  surgeons  and  health  inspectors  living  nearest  to  such  schools,  respec- 
tively, with  instructions  that,  in  case  of  accidents,  said  principals  shall  send  for 
and  ask  the  medical  ofiScer  herein  named  for  such  aid  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
may  require,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  such  officers  the  principal  of  the  school 
where  the  accident  happens  is  empowered  to  employ  the  services  of  the  first  available 
medical  practitioner  at  the  expense  of  this  board. 

Vaccination. — 1.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  school,  nor  shall  any 
teacher  be  employed  in  the  same,  unless  such  pupil  or  teacher  has  been  vaccinated. 

2.  Every  principal  of  a  school  shall  require  a  certificate  of  a  physician  in  good 
standing  as  evidence  of  such  vaccination  as  a  requisite  for  the  admission,  employ- 
ment, or  continuance  of  a  pupil  or  teacher,  and  the  principal  shall  also  enter  m 
reregister  of  the  school  the  dates,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  respective  vaccina- 
tiwis  of  tiie  pupils  and  teachers,  and  shall  cooperate  with  such  agents  of  the  board 
of  health  as  may  be  authorized  to  visit  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
*^i  vaccinating  the  pupils,  and  shall  require  a  revaccination  of  all  pupils  ascer- 
•ained  by  said  agents  of  the  board  of  health  not  to  be  fully  protected  by  a  former 
JJccinatton;  and  no  pupil  refusing  to  be  so  revaccinated,  either  by  the  agent  of 
we  board  of  health  or  by  the  physician  of  the  family  to  which  he  or  she  may  belong, 
■<>all  be  permitted  to  attend  any  public  school  until  such  requirement  is  fully 
implied  with. 

3.  A  certificate  of  any  physician  in  good  standing  in  his  profession  stating  that 
^  pupil  does  not  require  revaccination  shall  be  accepted  by  the  agents  of  the 
■•wid  of  health  in  lieu  of  a  personal  examination. 

.  Conttiffiotis  diseases. — 1 .  Whenever  it  becomes  known  to  the  principal  or  teacher 
ID  ciuHTge  of  a  school  that  a  contagious  disease  prevails  in  a  nouw  other  than  a 
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tenement,  in  which  a  child  or  children  attending  the  schcx)l  lives  or  live,  snch  child 
or  children  shall  be  immediately  excluded  from  the  school  and  shall  not  be  read- 
mitted except  as  elsewhere  in  this  section  provided. 

3.  Whenever  the  principal  or  teacher  m  charge  ascertains  that  a  contagions 
disease  other  than  smallpox  or  typhns  fever  exists  in  a  tenement  honse,  but  on  one 
floor  only,  a  child  or  children  living  on  another  floor  of  the  same  house  need  not 
for  this  reason  be  excluded,  but  children  thus  situated  must  be  questioned  daily 
about  their  health  and  that  of  their  respective  families,  and  must  be  sent  home  at 
the  first  sjTnptoms  of  illness  or  the  first  intelligMice  of  contagion  in  their  family. 

3.  But  if  a  contagious  disease  of  any  description  exists  on  more  than  one  floor  of 
a  tenement  house,  or  if  the  disease  existing  on  only  one  floor  be  smallpox  or  typhns 
fever,  all  children  living  in  the  house  must  be  promptly  excluded  from  the  school. 

4.  Children  excluded  pursuant  to  the  above  rules  shall  not  be  again  permitted 
to  attend  school — 

In  case  of  scarlet  fever,'  until  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  case  on 
the  floor  or  in  the  house,  according  to  whether  the  exclusion  has  applied  to  a  floor 
or  an  entire  house  under  the  above  rules. 

In  case  of  measles,  until  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  case  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  house,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  exclusion. 

In  case  of  diphtheria,  until  one  week  after  the  termination  of  the  last  case  on 
the  floor  or  in  tne  house,  according  to  the  exclusion. 

In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria,  until  a  certificate  of  the  board 
of  health  is  produced  stating  that  the  apartments,  bedding,  and  clothing  affected 
by  the  contagion  have  been  properly  disinfected. 

If  the  disease  be  smallpox  or  typhus  fever,  children  who  have  been  in  such  case 
excluded  must  not  resume  their  attendance  without  producing  a  certificate  from 
the  board  of  health  stating  that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  do  so. 

5.  New  scholars  applying  for  admission  and  living  in  houses  or  on  floors  where 
a  contagious  disease  prevails  must  be  admitted  or  excluded  in  compliance  with  the 
above  rules. 

6.  Principals  and  teachers  in  charge  are  re<^uired  to  communicate  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education  any  information  received  by  them  relevant  to  this  sub- 
ject not  known  to  be  in  his  possession. 

7.  Hereafter  all  children  attending  the  schools  under  the  control  of  this  board 
and  residing  in  orphan  asylums,  infirmaries,  homes,  nurseries,  or  other  institutions 
shall  regularly  furnish  to  their  respective  principals  weekly  certificates  signed  by 
a  duly  licensed  and  competent  physician  of  good  standing  to  the  effect  that  during 
th*  week  preceding  the  date  of  such  certificate  there  were  no  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases  of  any  kind  in  such  asylum,  infirmary,  home,  nursery,  or  institution, 
and  no  principal  shall  allow  the  attendance  at  school  of  any  such  children  unless 
the  certificate  herein  required  is  furnished  as  aforesaid;  and  all  such  certificates 
shall  be  preserved  by  said  principals  for  one  year. 

8.  If  the  certificate  should  show  that  there  was  any_  such  disease  in  such  orphan 
asylum,  infirmary,  home,  nursery,  or  institution,  or  if  any  principal  should,  irom 
any  other  source,  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  such  disease  in  any  such  asylom, 
infirmary,  home,  nursery,  or  institution  such  principal  shall  forthwith  dismiss 
from  attendance  all  pupils  residing  in  such  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  home,  nurs- 
ery, or  institution  and  such  pupils  snail  not  be  allowed  to  attend  until  authorized  by 
the  committee  on  by-laws,  elections,  and  qualifications  of  the  board  of  education. 

9.  The  regulations  contained  in  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of  this  section  shall 
not,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  apply  to  any  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  home, 
nursery,  or  other  institution  which  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  hospital  con- 
taining isolated  com^iartments  for  contagious  diseases;  provided,  however,  that 
snch  hospital  shall  be  in  an  independent  building  so  separated  as  to  be  at  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  main  building;  and  provided,  likewise, 
that  all  children  afOicted  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  be  forthwith  removed 
into  said  hospital,  and  be  cared  for  by  attendants,  who  shall  have  no  communica- 
tion with  any  of  the  other  inmates  of  said  institution;  and  provided,  likewise, 
that  where  any  contagious  disease  may  have  existed  therein  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  president  or  superintendent  of  said  institution  and  a  duly  licensed  and  com- 
petent physician  of  good  standing  be  furnished  to  the  respective  princapalfl  i» 
charge  of  any  and  every  school  attended  bythe  children  of  said  institution,  tothe 
effect  that  at  the  time  of  siting  said  certificate  and  during  the  ten  (10)  da^^jwe- 
ceding  the  date  of  such  certificate  no  case  of  scarlatina,  measles,  or  diphtherial!** 
occurred  in  such  institution;  or,  if  any  contagions  disease  may  have  existed  therein, 
that  no  pupil  having  such  contagious  disease  has  been  permitted  to  remain  in«n<* 
institution,  but  has  been  removed  to,  and  is  an  inmate  of,  said  isolated  hospitali 
and  that  proper  disinfection  and  fumigation  have  been  practiced;  and  further  ceJ^ 
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to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  ctxnmcmicatuMi  between  any  of  the 
ianates  of  said  institodon  and  the  inmates  of  said  hospital  or  its  attendants.  No 
principal  shall  allow  the  attendance  of  any  children  residing  in  any  orphan  asylom, 
infinuanr,  home,  nursery,  or  other  institntion ,  unless  the  certificate  herein  required 
is  famished  as  Eiforesaia;  and  all  such  oertificatee  shall  be  preserved  by  said  prin- 
dpal  for  one  year. 

10.  If  Euch  certificate  should  show  that  there  wag  any  such  disease  in  any  of 
said  institntions,  or  if  the  principal  should  from  any  source  ascertain  that  there 
was  any  such  disease  in  any  of  said  institutions,  and  that  the  regulations  and 
nstrictions  in  the  foregoing  subdivision  have  not  in  all  respects  been  duly  com- 
plied with,  such  principal  shall  forthwith  dismiss  from  attendance  all  pupils  r^d- 
mg  in  such  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  home,  nursery,  or  other  institution,  and 
such  pnpils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  school  until  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tw  on  by-laws,  elections,  and  qualifications  of  the  board  of  education. 

U.  The  certificate  herein  above  provided  for  shall  in  no  way  dispense  with  the 
requirement  for  a  weekly  certificate  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

13.  If  the  disease  be  smallpox  or  typhus  fever,  all  children  redding  in  any  orphan 
tejlom,  infirmary,  home,  nursery,  or  other  institution  must,  notwithstanding  the 
moTisions  herein  above  containea  with  reference  to  other  contagions  diseases,  be 
lorthwith  excluded  from  any  school  which  they  may  be  attending,  and  not  be 
agaiii  permitted  to  attend  school  without  providing  a  certificate  from  the  board  of 
health,  stating  that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  do  so. 

13.  In  event  of  any  emer^ncy  which  may  render  the  ccmtinnance  of  the  priv- 
ilege and  exemption  contamed  herein  actually  dangerous  to  public  health,  the 
committee  on  by-laws,  elections,  and  qualifications  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
inthoiized  to  BU8;pend  the  operation  of  such  privilege  and  exemption  for  aucdi 
length  of  time  as  in  their  judgment  the  pubhc  safety  may  require.  (lb.,  sees. 
»-i«,pp.21»-222,) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

INSPECTION  OF  PLANS. 

That  hereafter  no  permits  shall  be  issued  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship, 
hotels,  public  halls,  tneaters,  or  schools  by  the  building  inspectors  unless  the  appli- 
cants for  said  permits  shall  submit  to  said  inspectors  a  plan  or  plans  of  the  build- 
ings proposed,  showing  the  modes  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  in  case  the^  shall 
disapprove  of  the  plans  they  shall  decline  to  issue  the  permits.  (City  ordinance, 
proved  May  31, 1877.) 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HYGIENE. 

They  shall  be  of  an  advisory  character,  and  they  shall  consult  with  the  com- 
BBttee  on  property  of  the  board  upon  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  and  sanitation 
w  the  construction  and  improvement  of  school  buildings.  (Seventy-fifth  Annual 
aeport  of  the  Board  of  Education.    By-Laws,  XXV,  p.  376). 

VACCINATION. 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  to,  or  continued  as  a  pupil  in,  any  of  the  public  schools 
M  this  district  who  has  not  been  vaccinated.  The  principal  of  each  school  shall 
note  on  the  register  of  pupils  of  the  school,  opposite  the  name  of  each  pnpil,  the 
■act  whether  such  pupU  bias  been  vaccinated.  In  determining  this  fact  the  prin- 
opal  shall  be  governed  by  the  certificate  of  a  vaccine  or  other  physician,  stating 
'Mt  thepupil  has  been  vaccinated  by  such  physician  or  is  sufficiently  protected  by 
a  former  vaccination.  Snch  certificates  snail  be  kept  on  file  by  the  respective 
pnncipalg  and  shall  be  given  to  pnpils  who  may  be  transferred  or  promoted  to 
^iw  achools  for  presentetion  to  and  filing  by  the  principles  of  those  schools.  It 
*^be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to  report  quarterly  to  the  superintendent  of 
•choolg  the  number  of  non vaccinated  children  applying  for  admission  to  their 
'«spective  schools,  and  the  names  of  the  pupils,  if  any,  who  have  been  admitted 

ttx"*  *'^®  certificate  hereinbefore  required. 

"hen smalljMJX,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  measles  shall  exist  in  the 

H^l  °^  ^^7  pupO  of  the  public  schools,  such  pupil  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
attest  school  unnl  be  or  she  shiJl  present  the  certificate  of  a  physician  stating 
''i«  aQ  liability  to  contract  disease  by  contact  with  the  members  of  the  family  oi 
I  ma  pnpil  jjag  passed  away. 
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If  any  principal  shall  fail  to  obey  the  provisions  of  this  mle,  the  salary  of  sad 
principal  shall  oe  withheld  until  said  provisions  shall  have  been  complied  wiii 
(lb.,  Bole  XXXI,  October  9, 1894.) 

housekeepers'  duties. 

4.  The  privies,  nrinals,  and  water-closets  mnst  be  kept  scmptilonsly  clean,  an 
washed  dailv  during  the  school  term,  except  when  hard  freezing  weather  rendei 
this  impossible.  The  interiors  of  privies,  when  plastered,  mnst  be  kept  whito 
washed. 

5.  The  interiors  of  school  buildings  mnst  likewise  be  kept  scrapolonsly  cleai 
the  floors  scrubbed,  and  the  windows  washed  whenever  necessary  to  this  eni 
They  mnst  be  swept  daily,  and  carefully  dusted  at  least  one  hour  before  the  opei 
ing  of  the  school. 

6.  Particular  attention  must  be  g^ven  to  the  cellars  and  basements  of  the  bnUd 
ings,  and  housekeepers  will  be  held  resx>ongible  for  any  nncleanlinees  in  them  o 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  premises  under  their  charge.  No  waste  paper  or  othe 
rubbish  should  be  allowed  to  be  scattered  about  the  cellar  floors  or  other  parts  o 
the  premises,  and  all  ashes  or  other  waste  materials  necessarily  accnmolated  mna 
be  kept  in  compact  piles. 

7.  The  cellars  must  be  kept  well  ventilated,  and  in  spring  and  summer,  whei 
fires  are  out,  the  cellar  windows  must  be  kept  open  during  the  daytime. 

8.  When  hot-air  furnaces  are  in  use  the  vapor  pans  must  be  kept  supplied  witl 
water. 

9.  During  the  summer  vacation  housekeepers  are  required  to  thoroughly  cleai 
the  schoolhouses  and  whitewash  the  cellars;  they  to  furnish  at  their  own  cost  and 
expense  all  the  lime,  brushes,  and  other  implements,  etc.,  therefor.  (Rules  foi 
the  government  of  housekeepers,  December  9, 1884.) 


ST.  LOUIS. 

DUTIES  OP  SUPKBINTBNDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  event  of  the  bnilding  or  altering  of  schoolhouses,  he  shall  commnnicste 
to  the  board  such  information  on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess,  and  shall  suggest 
such  plans  for  the  same  as  he  may  consider  most  economical  and  best  for  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  (Board  of  public  schools.  Bulesand 
regulations,  1898.    Bule  13,  sec.  V,  p.  23.) 

BUILDING  COMHITTBB. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  inspect,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  sev* 
eral  schoolhouses,  and  note  their  condition  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
heating,  and  general  sanitary  reg^ulations,  and  to  recommend  to  the  board,  from 
time  to  time,  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.    (lb.,  rule  26,  sec.  V,  p.  45.) 

DUTIES  OP  TBACBEBS. 

They  shall  attend  carefulW  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  school- 
rooms,    (lb.,  mle  73,  sec.  Vll,  p.  73.) 

VACCINATION. 

No  child  shall  be  for  the  first  time  received  into  the  public  schools  unless  acoo^ 
panied  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  who  sh^  give  satufactoij  evidence  tl***,^"r 
child  Is  of  the  Mfe  required  for  admission,  as  provided  in  Section  III,  and  has  been 
vaccinated.    (lb.,  rule  79, sec.  I,  p.  80.) 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness  in  person  and  clothing  is  required  of  every  pupil,  and  repe****il?5! 
lect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  this  rule  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  croni 
school.     (lb.,  rule  80,  sec.  II,  p.  82.) 
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JANITORS'  DUTIES. 

5.  They  are  reqtiiTed  to  keep  the  schools  and  premises  clean  and  neat  at  all 
times.    The  use  of  lye  or  soda  is  prohibited  for  all  paint  work. 

6.  They  shall  sweep  the  bnildings  after  each  daily  session  of  the  schools;  dnst 
the  same  properly.    *    •    • 

7.  They  shall  keep  the  yards,  onthonses,  sidewalks,  and  gutters  in  a  clean  con- 
dition, clean  the  privies  every  evening,  and  when  the  same  are  connected  with  the 
city  sewers,  finsh  the  vanlts  with  the  nose  once  a  week. 

8.  They  shall  have  their  buildings  thorough!  v  heated  by  8.30  a.  m.  at  a  temper- 
atnre  of  not  less  than  sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  (Circnlar  letter  to  principals 
•nd  janitors,  board  of  pnblic  schools,  building  department,  May  4, 1804.) 

An  ordinance  amendatory  of  article  3,  chapter  16,  of  "An  ordinance  in  revision 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  establish  new  ordinance  pro- 
visions for  the  government  of  said  city,"  approved  April  13,  1887." 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  municipal  asgembly  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  asfoUowt: 

Section  1.  Ordinance  number  14,000,  entitled  "An  ordinance  in  revision  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  establish  new  ordinance  provisions  for 
the  government  of  said  city,"  approved  April  12,  1887,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out  section  733  of  article  3,  of  chapter  16,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

Skc.  733.  In  all  buildings  of  a  public  character  already  erected  or  hereafter  to 
he  built  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  such  as  hotels,  churches,  theaters,  schoolhouses, 
flats,  restaurants,  railroad  depots,  public  halls,  and  other  buildings  used  or 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  public  amusement  or  instruction,  the  halls, 
doors,  stairways,  seats,  and  aisles  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  egress  in 
awe  of  fire  or  accident,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  and  proper  accommodation  for 
the  public  protection  in  such  cases;  and  all  uisles  and  passageways  in  said  build- 
ings devoted  to  purposes  of  amusement  or  instruction  shall  be  wide  and  capa> 
dotu,  and  shall  be  kept  free  from  camp-stools,  chairs,  sofas,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions during  any  perrormancej  exhibition,  lecture,  concert,  ball,  or  any  public 
assemblage;  and  all  doors  of  exit  leading  from  any  assembly  room  where  crowds 
do  congregate  shall  be  so  hinged  as  to  open  both  inwards  and  outwards  from  the 
room  or  rooms.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  building 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  hotel,  factory,  manufactory,  theater,  tenement 
house,  seminary,  college,  academy,  hospital,  asylum,  hall,  or  place  of  amusement, 
and  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  estate,  association,  society,  college,  acad- 
emy, school,  hospital,  or  asylum  owning  or  using  any  building  forty  feet  high  or 
upwards,  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  to 
provide  and  cause  to  be  erected  and  afi^ed  to  said  building  iron  fire  escapes  and 
combined  standpipes  and  ladders,  the  pattern  of  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  pnblic  buildings,  who  shall  also  have  the  right  to  designate  the 
location  of  said  fire  escapes  and  standpipes,  in  conformity  with  this  section,  and 
«li*W  grant  certificates  of  approval  to  every  person,  firm,  corporation,  trustee, or 
liosrd  of  directors  or  trustees  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
which  certificate  shall  relieve  the  i>arty  or  parties  from  the  liabilities  of  fines  or 
damages  imposed  by  this  article. 

Approved,  August  1, 1887. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASKd. 

Sec.  381.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  any  private  or  public 
Khool  who  shall  i)ermit  them  to  attend  school  after  it  becomes  known  to  said 
parents  or  guardians  that  any  of  their  family  are  infected  with  any  infectious  or 
wntagious  disease  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
u'creof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  dollars. 

Sbc.  8^.  Any  principal  or  teacher  of  any  private  or  public  school  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  having  official  or  authentic  information  of  the  existence  of  an  infectious 
or  contagions  disease  in  the  family  of  any  pupil  attending  said  school  shall  imme- 
duteiy  cause  the  removal  of  said  pupil  from  said  school  and  until  he  (or  she) 
mall  have  undoubted  proof  of  the  premises  where  the  family  reside  being  disin- 
fected and  the  disease  eradicated.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  principal  or 
"Wher  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  deemed  gfuilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  thao 
ore  nor  more  than  ten  dollars.    (Rev.  Ord.,  ch.  14,  art.  9,  sees.  881-883.) 
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ST.  PAUL 

EXITS,  ETC. 

In  all  places  of  pablic  amttsement  and  instruction  in  St.  Panl  already  erected 
the  balls,  doors,  stairways,  seats,  and  aisles  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
egress  in  case  of  fire  or  accident,  as  the  inspector  of  buildings  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  public  protection  in  such  cases,  and  all  aisles  and  passageways  in  said 
buildings  devoted  to  amusement  or  instruction  shall  be  kept  free  from  *  *  * 
obstructions.  *  •  »  (An  act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bnildings  or 
structures  within  the  city  of  St.  Paul  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  public 
amusement,  instruction,  or  entertainment  of  any  kind.    Approved  March  7. 1887.) 

DUTIES  OF  PKINCIPAl^. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  *  •  •  see  that  the  teachers  »  •  •  attend 
promptly  to  the  ventilation  of  their  rooms.  (Manual  of  the  Board  of  School  In- 
spectors, 1894.    By-laws,  par.  36,  p.  146. ) 

DUTY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Ho  shall  have  fire-alarm  drill  once  each  fortnight  in  his  building.  (lb.,  par.  45, 
p.  117.) 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

They  shall  carefully  observe  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  and  use  all  proper 
means  to  avoid  those  injurious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  neglect  might  pro- 
duce. They  shall  make  reguiar  records  of  temperature  upon  the  blanks  provided 
for  the  purpose  and  report  to  the  principal  all  marked  deviations  from  the  normal 
standard.     ( lb. ,  par.  55,  p.  148. ) 

DUTIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Janitors  shall  do  all  scrubbing  and  cleaning  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  in  ordOT, 
without  extra  expense;  they  shall  scrub  and  clean  all  the  floors  and  woodwork  in 
the  several  buildings  under  their  care  as  often  as  necessary.    (lb.,  par.  92,  p.  151.) 

Each  janitor  is  required  to  perform  all  needed  repairs  and  renovations,  as  glaz- 
ing, whitewashing  the  basements,  closets,  or  rough-board  fencing,  cleaning  the 
yards,  and  other  work  of  this  nature,  the  necessary  materials  and  implements  being 
furnished  by  the  board.     (lb.,  par.  93,  p.  151.) 

During  the  summer  months  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
cleanliness  the  janitors  shall  attend  to  the  washing  of  the  windows.    *    •    *    They 
shall  put  all  the  rooms  and  walls  of  the  building  in  good  condition,    *    * 
removo  dust  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  their  respective  school  buildings. 
*    »    *    (lb., par. 94, p.  151.^ 

HEATING. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ea«h  janitor,  engineer,  and  fireman  to  learn  the  proper 
management  of  the  heating  apparatus  under  his  charge,  keep  the  clasd  rooms  of 
his  building  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  prevent  any 
waste  of  fuel.  When  convinced  that  the  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  the  building 
is  affected  by  injudicious  opening  of  the  windows,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
principtd  of  such  fact.     (lb. ,  par,  95,  pp.  151, 152. ) 

SUPERVISOR  OF  BUILDINGS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  buildings,  under  the  instruction  of  ti>* 
committee  on  real  estate  and  board  of  school  inspectors,  to  carefully  inspect  all 
school  buildings  and  their  surroundings  as  to  their  safety,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary 
condition  at  least  once  in  every  two  weeks;  and  he  shall  see  that  all  buildings  are 
kept  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  He  shall  report  monthly  to  the  committee  on  real 
estate,  in  writing,  upon  all  matters  properly  under  his  supervision  and  make  Bucn 
recommendations  as  he  thinks  proper.    (lb.,  par.  104,  p,  153.) 
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VACCINATION. 

*  •  •  A  pupil  •  ♦  •  applying  for  admifision  for  the  first  time  mnst  be 
accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian  who  -will  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
child  IB  at  least  five  years  old  and  has  been  vaccinated  within  five  years.  (lb., 
par.  125,  p.  155.) 

CONTAQIOCS  DISEASES. 

Ko  pnpQ  who  is  afflicted  with  a  contagions  disease  shall  be  allowed  in  taiy  pnblic 
echool,  and  no  papil  who  has  been  exposed  to  snch  disease  shall  be  admitted  to 
school,  except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  physician's  certificate  that  all  danger  of 
contagion  has  been  removed     (lb.,  par.  139,  p.  157.) 

CLEANLINESS. 

Any  child  who  comes  to  school  nncleanly  in  person  or  dress  may  be  sent  home 
to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  schoolroom.     (lb.,  par.  138,  p.  157.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DUTIES  OP  PKINCIPALS. 

(4)  To  see  that  the  fire  drill  is  practiced  in  their  schools  at  least  once  a  month. 
(Kitles  of  ihe  board  of  education,  1893,  sec.  58,  p.  27.) 

CLEANLINESS. 

Pnpflg  shall  give  dae  attention  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  any  who 
fail  in  this  respect  must  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school.  (lb., 
sec.  122.) 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Those  who  are  affected  with,  or  in  whose  families  there  may  be,  any  contagious 
disease  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  or  to  return  to  school  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  attending  physician,  countersigned  by  the  health  officer,  that  all 
danger  of  contagion  is  past.     (lb.,  sec.  122.) 

VACCINATION. 

Teachers  mnst  require  from  all  pupils,  before  admitting  them  to  school,  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  have  been  vaccinated.     (lb.,  sec.  126,  p.  43.) 

JANITORS'  DUTIES. 

*  •  •  They  shall  keep  school  buildings,  furniture,  yards,  and  outbuildings 
neat  and  clean.     (lb.,  sec.  113,  p.  40.) 

SEATTLE. 

FIRE  DRILLS. 

The  principals  shall  have  fire  drills  once  each  month.  The  fire  alarm  shall  be 
several  strokes  of  the  gong  in  rapid  succession,  to  be  followed  by  two  strokes  as  a 
signal  to  form  in  line  without  wraps,  three  strokes  to  form  in  line  with  wraps, 
four  strokes  to  return  to  rooms,  or  five  strokes  to  march  out.  (Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  1892,  rules  and  regulations,  Art.  V,  sec.  10,  p.  128.) 

janitors'  DUTIES. 

Janitors  shall  sweep  each  room,  hall,  stairway,  and  outbuilding  and  thoroughly 
dnst  all  furniture  as  often  as  the  principal  may  direct,  provided  that  it  is  not 
required  oftener  than  once  a  day.  They  shall  ascertain  the  temperature  of  rooms 
freqnently  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  temi)erature  of  each  room  up  to  the  standard 
at  sJl  times  during  the  sessions  of  the  school. 

They  shall  remove  chalk  dust  at  least  once  a  week  from  beneath  the  boards, 
*  *   *    •wasli  windows    *    *    •,    (lb.,  Art.  X,  sec.  3,  pp.  132,133.) 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISKASES. 

No  pupil  afflicted  with  any  contagions  disease  or  exposed  to  the  same  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  schools.     'lb.,  Art.  Ill,  sec.  7,  p.  126.) 

VACCINATION. 

A  plain  scar,  the  records  of  the  schools,  or  a  certificate  by  a  reputable  physi- 
cian, showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal  vaccination  within  the  previous 
five  years,  shall  be  evidence  snfficient  to  entitle  a  child  to  admission  to  school. 
Children  unable  to  produce  such  evidence  shall  be  refused  admission;  provided, 
however,  that  children  of  indigent  parents  may  be  vaccinated  at  the  expense  of 
the  district  upon  written  application  of  the  parents  therefor.  (lb.,  Art.  m,  sec. 
8,  p.  12«.) 

CLEANLINESS. 

Pupils  are  required  to  be  neat  and  clean  both  in  dress  and  in  person.  When 
unfit  to  appear  in  school  they  may  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  nrepared  for 
school,     (lb..  Art.  Ill,  sec.  9,  p.  126.) 

Table  I. — Subjects  of  legislation  in  different  States. 
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ACTUAL  AND  POSSIBLE  LEGISLATION  CONOEENINO  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 


Whatever  theorjr  of  political  science  it  accepts,  modem  iM^lation  has  pracidcaDy 
adopted  the  principle  that  the  state  is  as  largely  responsible  for  the  health  as  for 
the  wealtii  of  its  citizens.  It  is  in  a  measure  recognized  that  a  conditioning  factor 
in  the  life  of  society  is  the  physical  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  its  members,  and 
that  sickness  and  disease  cause  industrial  as  well  as  mental  and  moisl  losses.  It 
is  this  perception,  indeed,  which  underlies  all  sanitary  leg^lation.  Under  its 
guidance  governments  have  for  many  years  taken  measures  of  protection  against 
fire  and  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases— dangers  which  produce  unme- 
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£iteand  mar'ked  results.  Only  within  comparatively  recent  times,  however,  has 
itbeenonderstood  tliat  certain  conditions  wnich  predispose  to  specific  diseases  or 
vhich  tend  to  diminish  vitalitjr,  and  hence  to  lessen  achievement,  are  in  even 
ireaterneed  of  scientific  snpervision. 

It  ■would  seem  qaite  nnnecessary  to  say  that  society  should  feel  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  those  of  its  members  who  are  still  in  the  period  of 
deTdopment,  uiyin^  the  foundation  for  futnre  health  or  ill  health,  and  that  there- 
fneitshoTild  exercisespecialcare  over  the  public  schools.  It  would  certainly  seem 
mite  uimeceassxy  to  state  this  were  it  not  that  1 5  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
■jiiH  uie United  States  bave  no  legislation  on  this  matter,  and  that  4  of  the  remaining 
■^rA  S3  have  only  laws  relating  to  protection  from  tire. 

■,]  <■.  I  The  l^ialation  of  these  33  Stat^  and  Territories  and  of  the  17  cities  investigated 
.T*!  may  conveniently  be  summarized  (vide  Table  I)  that  we  may  see  what  change  or 
;est'l  ptigress  is  possible  along  the  lines  already  laid  down. 

'B*1     B^^ning  "with  the  subject  of  inspection,  and  comparing  the  other  States  with 
Hassachnaetts,  we  find  that  16  of  tuem  provide  for  the  inspection  of  echoolhouse 
flans  or  buildings  by  some  higher  authority  than  the  local  board,  either  by  the 
ooard  of  health,  the  county  superintendent,  or  school  commissioners. 
.  I       On  the  second  point,  vaccination,  the  example  of  Massachusetts  is  followed  by 
'    testates. 

The  next  most  general  subject  is  protection  against  fire.  Massachusetts  pro- 
rides  for  ample  exits,  doors  opening  outward,  fireproof  construction,  fire  escapes 
in  certain  cases,  and  careful  inspection.  Fifteen  other  States  touch  the  subject, 
but  xntich  leas  comprehensively.  Of  these,  13  require  that  the  doors  open  outward; 
S  insist  on  ample  exits;  4  on  fire  escapes  in  certain  cases;  1  on  fireproof  stairways. 
Xhe  regplations  of  Massachusetts  m  regard  to  contagions  diseases  are  found  in 
sliglitly  different  form  in  11  other  States. 

^Provisions  are  made  by  Massachusetts  for  sufficient  water-closets,  earth  closets, 
or  privies  in  connection  with  each  school,  and  for  their  proper  care.  Seven  other 
States  also  proyido  for  closets.  The  statutes  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Pennsyl- 
vaxiiA  employ  the  single  term  ''  water-closets,"  which  we  must  suppose  is  not  used 
in.  its  strict  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  has  regulations  on 
all  five  of  these  subjects.  Ohio  stands  next,  considering  four  of  them;  11  States 
provide  for  three  of  them,  6  for  two  of  them. 

Of  those  factors  which  concern  health  onlv  a  degree  less  potentlv  than  con- 
tag:ion,  ventilation  is  the  most  important.    Indeed,  as  a  permanent  rather  than  an 
accidental  condition,  it  should  be  considered  deserving  of  first  attention.    Yet 
I      Massachusetts  and  Coimecticut  are  the  only  States  which  can  be  said  to  have 
I     taken  any  action  in  the  matter.     Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  circulation  of 
I"     plans  for  school  buildings  with  "healthful  ventilation;"  New  York  has  its  plans 
accompanied  with  suggestions  for  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating;  CaUfomia, 
through  the  State  board  of  education,  instructs  teachers  to  keep  their  school- 
rooms ventilated,  but  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  alone  present  a  standard  of 
ventilation  and  require  its  enforcement  under  legal  penalties. 

A  second  condition  of  grave  import,  one  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 

preceding,  is  that  of  the  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  schoolrooms.    When  it  is 

i     considered  that  overcrowding  may  render  any  system  of  ventilation  ineffective,  it 

aeems  strange  that  but  one  State  has  any  legislation  on  the  subject.    Kentuckv 

has  led  the  way  in  this  i>articular,  giving,  to  be  sure,  a  low  minimum  standard, 

;    '     ynt  one  far  above  the  actual  conditions  in  many  places. 

Kentucky  is  also  the  only  Stato  which  regulates  at  all  the  lighting  of  school 
baildinps  and  which  specifies  that  the  seats  shall  fit  the  children. 

Turnmg  now  to  the  cities,  a  reference  to  the  list  will  show  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Settle  they  are  all  in  States  which  have  some  legislation  on  sanitation. 
-^  In  many  instances  the  subject  of  the  statutes  is  repeated  by  city  ordinances  or  by 
rales  of  the  board  of  health  or  school  board,  but  there  are  also  numerous  cases  of 
additional  legislation  on  important  matters.  In  the  accompanying  table  repetition 
of  laws  is  inficated  by  *.  (Vide  Table  n.) 
.  ED  94 86 
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As  the  table  sliows,  9  cities  order  that  children  who  are  not  cleanly  ahall  be  sent 
krae  from  school.  E^ht  cities  have  rules  regarding  ventilation.  In  7  of  them 
Uus  simply  means  that  the  teachers  are  to  use  care  that  the  air  be  pnre  in  their 
adMolrooins.  Detroit,  ho-?rever,  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  haa  a  law  simi- 
lar  in  every  reelect  to  that  of  Maasacfansetts,  which  affects  the  constraction  of 
adtCK^onses. 

Bight  cities  fix  a  standard  of  temperature  for  the  schools.  In  Cincinnati  this  is 
45'  F.;  in  Jersey  City  and  St.  Louis,  not  less  than  65°;  in  Detroit,  between  65'  and 
70°;  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  70\ 

In  one  city,  Brooklyn,  the  school  board  have  ruled  that  the  pupils'  seats  shall 
not  face  the  liglrt. 

U  is  evident  from  this  study  of  the  laws  concerning  achocd  sanitation  that  the 
United  States  has  done  comparatively  little  for  this  important  phase  of  its  educa- 
tional work.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  States  and  Territories  require  vaccina- 
tion; one-third  t^e  some  slight  precaution  against  tire;  one-fourth  guard  the 
idtool  children  from  contagious  diseases;  on&«ixth  require  snitalda  sanitaries; 
two  insist  on  profter  ventilation,  and  one  prescribes  the  space  to  be  allotted  each 
pnpil. 

Yet  with  all  its  limitations  existing  legidaticm  is  along  the  ri^t  lines;  so  future 
int^ress  may  be  expected  to  be  extension  rather  than  reform.  The  laws  of  Massa- 
cfaosetts,  for  example,  on  vaccination,  contagions  diseases,  and  ventilation,  are 
good  models  for  other  States,  and  need  only  to  ba  copied  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter. 
Bnt local  governing  bodies,  such  as  citj^  councils  or  school  bcMrds,  may  go  further 
and  formulate  with  more  detail  the  minimum  standard  of  ventilation  now  accepted 
by  architects  and  engineers,  viz,  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each 
person. 

One  State  has  already  prescribed  tite  floor  space  and  cuInc  space  per  pupil.  Why 
can  not  others  fix  at  least  the  approved  minimum,  15  square  feet  or  200  cubic  feet? 
The  precedent  is  already  established,  but  the  requirements  are  too  low,  both  in 
Kentncky  and  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  graded  system  used  in  the  two 
cities  is  also  disconntenanced  by  leading  ph3r8iologi8t8  on  the  ground  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  <^ldran  c^  different  ages  are  too  small 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  method  of  lightoig  sehocdrooms,  of  which  Kentucky  and  Brooklyn  alone 
take  any  note,  and  that  vaguely  in  the  one  case  and  negatively  in  the  other, 
•bonld  have  at  least  two  positive  principleB  established,  viz,  the  window  space 
shonld  equal,  at  the  minimum,  one-fourth  the  floor  space,  and  the  light  should 
come  from  the  left,  or  left  and  rear. 

It  is  perhaps  leas  important  to  insiat  that  the  prindples  be  embodied  in  State 
statutes  than  to  urge  that  they  be  given  some  permanent  and  legal  form,  but  since 
each  one  of  them  is  now  recognized  in  at  least  one  State,  and  they  are  of  equal 
iVP'ieataon  to  city  and  country  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  objection  to 
weir  being  the  subjects  of  State  legislation.  There  are,  moreover,  some  advan- 
"ges  gained  thereby  for  the  country  school,  which  is  ordinarily  the  last  to  feel 
the  effect  of  new  discoveries  in  methods  of  construction  and  management. 
.  In  one  particular  we  may  point  ont  a  need  for  the  reform  of  existm  g  rules.  The 
janitor's  directions  for  cleaning  school  buildings  are  usually  vague  and  the 
■«*hoda  advised  faulty.  While  the  character  of  the  building  will  condition  to 
some  degree  the  cleaning,  the  times  appointed  for  scrubbing,  washing  windows, 
etc.,  are  in  many  instances  too  far  apart  to  secure  the  best  possible  results,  i.  e., 
perfect  cleanliness  and  a  large  measure  of  protection  from  contagion.  To  secure 
these  ends,  also,  dry  dusting  and  sweeping  should  be  replaced  by  the  "damp" 
method,  thus  removing  the  dust  instead  of  merely  scattering  it.  Mopping  should 
not  be  allowed  except  on  hard-wood  floors,  because  it  fills  the  cracks  of  the  floor 
with  water  and  fails  to  remove  the  dirt. 

From  cleanliness  of  room  to  cleanliness  of  person  is  the  natural  order  of  a  school 

■bard's  thought,  since  the  latter  is  less  under  its  control  than  the  former.  The 
***nline8a  which  the  nine  cities  on  our  list  insist  on  is  generally  only  external 
among  many  classes  of  poor  children.  The  example  of  several  German  cities  sug- 
?^s  a  future  subject  oif  local  legislation — ^provision  for  school  baths.    The  need 

i«  them  would  i>robably  always  be  confined  to  the  schools  of  certain  districts, 

TO*  Ihey  would  bBU  be  under  permanent  reg^ations.    The  experience  in  Germany 

1^  that  the  assistance  rendered  the  system  of  ventilation  and  the  prevention 

^he  spread  of  infection  are  physical  gains  quite  equaled  by  increased  mental 

"^ness  and  vigor. 
One  final  and  most  important  suggestion  for  legislative  action  is  suggested  by 

^provision  in  a  Eentuclnr  statute  that  the  school  seat  "  shall  be  suited  to  the 

^otthednld."    AdjnstaUe  seats  and  derira  should  be  required  in  all  schools. 
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This  is  done  in  Qennany,  and  onr  own  ph^y'siciana  have  repeatedly  urged  the  need 
of  furnitnre  adapted  to  the  individoal  cluld  in  order  to  secnre  proper  physical 
development.  Thus  far  their  advice  has  been  but  slightly  heeded,  partly  from 
ignorance,  partly  from  a  mechanical  desire  for  uniformity,  and  partly  from 
motives  of  economy.  These  objections  most  be  overcome  before  the  United  States 
can  be  said  to  have  grasped,  even  in  theory,  the  general  principles  of  school 
sanitation. 

A  PROPOSED  SCHEDULE  FOE  A  SANITARY  INVESTIGATION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

As  far  as  possible  these  questions  are  so  framed  that  an  affirmative  answer  indi- 
cates conformity  to  the  approved  standard.  If  this  is  often  found  to  be  ideal 
rather  than  actual,  it  may  still  serve  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  progress 
should  be  made. 

1.  Site: 

(a)  Is  the  schoolhonse  built  on  soil  that  is  naturally  dry  and  porous,  or  is  it  well 
underdrained? 
(6)  Is  it  protected  from  cold  winds? 

(c)  Is  it  at  a  distance  from  marshes  or  stagrnant  pools,  and  from  noisy  or  objec- 
tionable industries  and  from  railroads? 

(d)  Is  its  distance  from  other  buildings  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  height  of 
those  buildings? 

(e)  Is  it  near  the  center  of  the  district? 

2.  Are  there  ample '  playgrounds? 
8.  How  old  is  the  building? 

4.  How  many  stories  has  it? 

6.  If  more  than  three  stories  high,  has  it  fire  escapee? 

6.  What  is  the  material  of  the  building? 

7.  Basement: 


(a)  Is  it  well  lighted? 

(b)  Isit^       •■      - 

(c)  Aret 
(a)  Is  it  kept  clean  and  fre6  from  rubbish? 


(b)  Is  it  ventilated? 

(c)  Are  the  floor  and  walls  impervious  to  moisture? 


(e)  If  there  is  no  basement,  is  there  a  ventilated  air  space  under  the  building? 

8.  Sanitaries: 

(a)  Are  the  water-closets  outside  the  main  building,  but  connected  by  covered 
passageways? 

(6)  If  the  building  is  more  than  two  stories  high,  are  there  closets  for  each 
floor  in  a  tower  connected  with  the  building  by  covered  passageways? 

(c)  Are  they  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated? 

(o)  Are  the  floors  cemented  or  tiled? 

(e)  If  there  is  no  water-carriage  system,  are  the  privies  at  a  distance  from  the 
building  and  the  well? 

(/)  Are  the  receptacles  of  the  privies  cemented,  and  are  the  contents  frequently 
removed? 

9.  Are  the  halls  well  lighted  and  of  ample  size? 

10.  Stairs: 

(a)  Are  the  stairs  at  least  5  feet  wide  and  numerous  enough  to  afford  easy 
egress  in  case  of  fire? 

(b)  Are  they  fireproof? 

11.  Schoolrooms: 

(o)  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  building? 
(6)  How  many  children  are  there  in  each? 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  not  more  than  33  by  27  feet? 

(d)  Are  they  from  12  to  15  feet  high? 

(e)  Is  there  at  least  15  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  pupil? 

12.  Lighting: 

(a)  Is  the  lighting  space  equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire  floor  space  in 
each  room? 

(b)  Does  the  light  come  from  the  left  or  from  the  left  and  rear? 

(c)  If  the  latter,  are  the  windows  in  the  rear  6  to  8  feet  from  the  floor? 

(d)  Are  the  other  windows  3  feet  from  the  floor  and  not  more  than  1  foot  from 
the  ceiling? 

(e)  Is  the  light  diffused  and  not  reflected? 

13.  Heating: 

(a)  If  stoves  are  used,  are  they  "  jacketed  "? 

■  Dr.  Bomham  ( Outlines  of  School  Hygiene)  allows  3  square  meters  per  child. 
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(b)  If  ftimaces  or  steam  is  nsed,  is  the  beat  in  the  schoolrooms  indirect? 

(c)  Are  there  floor  registers  in  the  halls  for  drying  wet  clothing? 

(d)  Is  the  standard  of  temperature  between  68°  and  70°  F.? 

(e)  Is  a  uniform  temperature  maintained? 
14.  Ventilation: 

(a)  Are  the  rooms  ventilated  by  flues,  either  with  fans  (plenum  and  exhaust 
method)  or  with  heated  coils  or  stacks  (gravity  system)? 

(b)  Is  the  supply  of  fresh  air  taken  from  outside  and  not  from  the  basement? 
(e)  Is  the  amount  of  fresh,  warmed  air  equal  to  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 

each  person? 

(<f )  Are  the  inlets  and  outlets  equal  to  30  square  inches  for  each  person? 

(e)  Is  the  inlet  at  least  0  feet  from  the  floor  in  the  inner  wall  and  the  outlet  at 
the  floor  level  of  the  same  wall? 

(/)  Are  the  dressing  rooms  ventilated? 

15.  Seats  and  desks: 

(a)  Are  the  seats  and  desks  adjustable? 

(b)  If  not,  are  they  graded  in  size  in  each  room? 

16.  Cleaning: 

(a)  Are  the  floors  swept  with  damp  sawdust  and  the  rooms  dusted  with  damp 
cloths  at  least  once  a  day? 

(b)  Are  the  floors,  furniture,  and  windows  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  month? 
(e)  Are  the  sanitaries  cleaned? 
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CHAPTER  XL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


ABIZOKA. 


[Tram  the  n»vt»ft  for  ISU-M  of  Hon.  F.  J.  KetbertoiL,  saperintendent  of  pabUc  instmction.] 

PKIHABT  TXACHEB8. 

Too  much  imiwrtance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  necessity  for  thorough  work 
in  the  primary  grades,  yet,  nnfortunately,  there  still  exists  a  sentiment,  which  is 
more  or  less  prevalent,  that  "anybody  can  teach  a  primary  school."  Special  exami- 
nations BhoTud  be  provided  for  primary  teachers  and  none  but  those  qualified  in 
primary  methods  shonld  be  allowed  to  teach  in  primary  schools. 

In  my  opinion  no  second-grade  certificate  should  be  renewed  excerpt  npon  exami- 
nation, Koi  then  not  more  than  twice.  A  second-grade  certificate  is  valid  for  two 
years,  and  if  a  teacher  can  not  secure  a  first-^rade  certificate  in  six  years  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  energy  and  ambition  that  would  not  warrant  keeping 
him  in  the  service  of  the  schools.    •    •    • 

Much  annoyance  is  caused  in  the  primary  grades  of  graded  schools  by  allowing 
children  entering  school  for  the  first  time  to  enter  at  any  time  during  the  term. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child  that  has  never  been  to  school  can  skip 
the  first  month  or  two  months'  work  and  keep  np  with  hia  class.  The  result  is  that 
htgets  no  benefit  by  attending  school  under  tnose  circumstances,  or  the  teacher 
most  hold  the  other  pupils  back  for  him,  which  is  manifestly  unjust. 

In  graded  schools  all  pupils  entering  forthe  first  time  Hbould  be  required  to  enter 
daring  the  first  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  or  daring  the  first  week  after 
tile  nud-term  prcmotiona  are  made. 

TREK   TEXT-BOOKS. 

There  ia  s  growing  sentiment  all  orier  the  country  in  favor  of  ft-ee  text-books, 
and  while  tiie  board  of  education  was  considering  the  change  of  books  I  took  the 
tnmble  to  ascertain  the  result  financially  to  onr  people  of  a  law  providing  for  free 
text-books.  I  f  otmd  that  where  books  are  purchased  by  the  State  authorities  they 
aire  secored  at  a  reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent  on  the  prices  above  named.  To 
tlMso  who  desire  an  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  an  economical  school  system 
this  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  those  States  where  free  text-book  laws 
have  been  passed  only  words  of  praise  have  been  spoken  of  the  system.  Wo  will 
not,  in  fact,  have  what  we  claim,  free  schools,  until  we  have  free  text-books.  Of 
all  the  appliances  used  in  the  schoolroom  the  books  are  of  the  first  importancp, 
and  yet  they  are  the  only  ones  that  the  parents  are  required  to  furnish  at  their 
own  expense.  With  free  schoolhouses,  free  desks,  free  stoves,  free  fuel,  free  pen- 
cils, pens,  paper,  and  ink,  free  teachers,  and  free  books,  we  would  have  free 
schools.  Aside  from  the  assistance  to  the  teacher,  in  being  able  to  provide  each 
pnpO  with  the  necessary  books  at  the  opening  of  school,  thus  avoiding  much 
annoyance  and  delay,  the  child  would  be  taught  a  practical  lesson  by  being  held 
responsible  for  the  care  of  property  not  his  own — a  lesson  that  must  be  learned 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

THE  COMPULSOKY  IjAW. 

We  have  on  cror  statnte  books  a  compnlsory  edncational  law,  which,  from  the 
time  of  its  paassge,  has  been  a  dead  letter.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  reason- 
able and  afaonld  be  enfcn-ced,  and  the  question  arises,  Why  is  it  not  done?  In  my 
flpinioa  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  devolves  upon  too  many  persons,  and  no  cconpen- 
Ktim  has  been  fixed  for  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  its  provisions  are 
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complied  with.  It  is  made  the  dntv  of  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  principal  at 
the  opening  of  school  with  a  list  of  the  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict. At  the  end  of  each  month  the  principal  is  required  to  furnish  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  trustees  with  a  list  of  all  pupils  that  have  not  attended  school  during 
the  month ;  the  clerk,  after  two  months,  is  then  re<iuired  to  serve  notice  upon  the 
parents,  and  if  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  warning  is  not  heeded  the  board  of  trus- 
tees is  required-to  demand  of  the  parents  or  guardian  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
provided.  If  such  parent  or  guardian  refuse  to  pay,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  to  commence  action  in  the  j  ustice's  court  to  collect  the  penalty.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  so  much  red  tape  about  the  law  that  it  is  rendered 
impractical  and  inoperative.  The  constable  in  the  precinct  where  the  school  is 
located  should  be  made  ez  o£Bcio  a  truant  officer,  with  a  schedule  of  fees  for  tho 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  the  principal  should  be  required  to  furnish  him 
monthly  with  a  list  of  the  children  attending  school.  It  should  be  made  the  duty 
of  the  truant  officer  to  notify  all  persons  not  complying  with  the  law,  to  make 
demand  on  parents  and  guardians  for  the  penalty,  and  to  file  action  in  the  justice's 
court  when  necessary  for  all  violations  of  the  law.  He  should  be  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  If  the  law  can  not  be  amended 
so  that  it  will  become  operative,  it  had  better  be  stricken  from  the  statute  books. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  formation  of  so  many  small  school  districts  is  expensive  and  detrimental  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  consolidation  of  a  number  of  small  districts,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  education,  to  be  elected  as  our  trustees  are  now  elected,  with 
certain  requirements  and  regulations  as  to  the  maximum  distance  apart  of  school- 
houses,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  plan.  It  would  be  less  expensive 
maintaining  the  schools  and  better  supervision  would  follow. 

This  pJan  would  also  settle  the  often  vexing  question  of  allovring  chDdren  living 
in  one  district  to  attend  school  in  another  because  more  convenient 

ARKANSAS. 

[Prom  the  report  for  1883-01  of  Hon.  Joeiah  H.  Shinn,  superintendent  of  pabllo  instmctlon.] 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  really  great  question  of  educational  statesmanship  is  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  limitation  upon  local  taxation.  Give  the  people  more  freedom  in  their  local- 
ities, so  that  they  may  the  more  easily  and  surely  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands 
of  their  environment.  It  is  no  burden  to  a  locality  already  satisfied  with  local  leg- 
islation to  permit  another  locality  to  use  its  own  means  nnirammeled  and  without 
limitations.  Absolute  freedom  to  the  district  is  the  perfection  of  borne  rule,  and 
we  should  hasten  to  strike  down  any  and  all  limitations  ni)on  the  right  of  the  home 
unit  to  tax  itself  as  it  may  please.  Our  educational  law  thus  amended  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  widest  solution  of  all  school  problems  and  enable  our  citizens 
to  do  for  themselves  anything  and  everything  that  other  citizens  have  done  in  any 
hamlet  or  city  of  the  world. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Third-grade  certificates  are  in  excess  of  all  others.  The  statistical  figures  fol- 
lowing wiU  show  that  more  of  this  grade  are  held  than  of  both  the  other  grades 
together.  The  statistics,  however,  indicate  a  gratifying  increase  of  the  number  of 
higher  grade  certificates,  and  show  that  the  true  professional  spirit  is  increasing. 
Ever  the  tribe  increaseth  that  cries,  "  We  are  not  satisfied  with  low  attainments." 

But  the  condition  still  exists  that  there  is  a  largo  excess  of  third-grade  teachers, 
even  after  admitting  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  of  the  excess  during  the 
last  four  years. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  condition.  It  is  undoubtedly  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  common-school 
districts,  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  conse- 
quently lack  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  would  obtain  if  they  intended  to 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  occupation.  The  idea  is  prevalent  in  many  plix!* 
that  teaching  is  the  only  business  that  requires  no  antecedent  preparation  or  expe- 
rience. Hence  any  ignoramus,  equally  ignorant  of  pedagogy  and  law,  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  practice  teaching  ignorantly  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  necessary 
means  for  the  practice  of  law  intelligeniiy. 
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Another  obstacle  to  a  more  general  di8x>osition  to  work  for  a  higher  grade  cer- 
tificate la  tho  nncertaint^  of  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office.  In  too  many  diatricts 
the  position  of  teacher  is  looked  npon  as  a  pernnisite  attaching  to  the  office  of 
director,  and  is  disposed  of  by  him  as  a  reward  for  some  personal,  religions,  or 
political  favor,  the  welfare  of  the  children  or  the  success  or  ability  of  the  teacher 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  While  it  is  trne  that  one  director  has  no  more 
Toice  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  than  the  other  members  of  the  board,  still  in 
many  cases  one  man  assumes  the  sole  control,  and,  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  the 
rights  or  wishes  of  his  associates,  selects  whomsover  he  pleases  as  teacher. 
WhereTer  this  condition  exists  it  is  soon  discovered  by  the  teacher,  who  g^ves 
more  attention  to  securing  the  personal  good  will  of  the  director  than  to  personal 
ttaij. 

This  is  augmented  in  cities  and  towns  by  the  political  or  religions  pull  which 
directors  have  upon  teachers,  or  which  the  friends  and  relations  of  inferior  teach- 
ers have  npon  tne  directory.  Political  and  religions  influences,  wherever  they 
have  been  employed  in  the  past  for  the  sole  object  of  placing  friends  or  relations 
in  place,  have  been  the  enemies  of  growth  and  truth.  •  •  •  The  greatest 
rebuke  ever  thundered  against  neglect  of  official  duty  is  too  small  for  those  who 
subordinate  the  greater  interests  of  the  child  and  of  society  to  the  pitiful  consider- 
ations of  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  perpetuity  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  successful  development  of  the  public  schools,  and  there  can  be  no  proper 
development  of  these  until  capable,  loving  teachers  are  afforded  every  chUa. 

Another  obstacle,  and  a  very  seiions  one,  is  the  demand  by  directors  for  the 
cheap  teacher.  "  He  is  good  enough  to  teach  my  children  "  is  a  current  expression 
nsed  Dy  directors  and  patrons  in  asKing  favors  from  an  examiner  or  superintendent 
for  one  lacking  qualifications  for  even  a  third-grade  certificate.  Such  teachers  are 
dear  at  any  price,  and  their  existence  drives  many  prospectively  good  teachers  into 
other  fields  of  labor. 

So  long  as  inferior  field  hands  are  recognized  as  superior  teachers,  so  long  will 
the  third-grade  class  continue  to  dominate  the  other  classes  in  number  and 
infinence. 

COIX)BADO. 

[From  the  report  for  18K}-9(  of  State  Supt.  J.  F.  Harrar.] 
KINDEEQARTENS. 

The  law  which  anthorizes  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public 
Khools  of  the  State  gave  an  important  and  sadly  neglected  department  of  educa- 
tion the  encouragement  of  legislation.  The  best  argument  for  the  kindergarten 
schools  is  that  they  aim  at  the  improvement  of  our  educational  system  where 
improvement  is  most  needed,  viz,  at  the  foundation. 

It  is  too  late  to  argue  for  the  kinderg:arten.  Everyone  agrees  that  it  OMht  to 
be,  and  yet  there  is  much  ignorance  regarding  why  and  what  it  should  be.  Wrong 
work  therein  is  much  worse  than  no  work.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  school,  nor  is  it  a 
kind  of  school.  It  is  not  like  a  school;  it  is  not  even  a  prelude  to  a  school,  bnt 
nther  a  getting  ready  for  the  prelude. 

The  kindergarten  years  are  distinctively  the  social  years,  and  whatever  else  is 
or  is  not  done  the  child  should  learn  the  courtesies  and  etiquette  of  life  so  far  as 
they  come  within  his  ran^e;  but  more  than  this,  he  should  be  so  trained  as  to 
cUminate  from  his  disposition,  so  far  as  possible,  envy,  jealousy,  covetousness, 
tendency  to  anger,  etc. 

The  kindergarten  years  are  the  plastic  years  of  the  disposition,  and  at  that  time 
the  disposition  can  be  perfected  by  the  eradication  of  many  undesirable  traits  and 
the  establishment  of  correct  and  pleasing  tendencies  of  tnought,  sentiment,  and 
action.  The  play  must  be  genuine  and  not  a  mere  mockery.  Children  are  to  do 
loany  things  oy  themselves  and  of  themselves  as  they  would  do  them  if  unob- 
served.   Tne^  are  not  to  play  merely  by  direction  as  to  the  time  and  manner. 

Many  a  child  is  permanently  maimed  in  disiK>sition  and  crippled'  in  intellect  by 
being  made  to- walk  on  crutches  by  misnamed  kindergartens.  How  many  parents 
ran  testify  that  as  a  direct  result  of  sending  a  child  to  such  a  kindergarten  he 
WMted  somebody  to  "  amuse  "  him  all  the  time.  A  child  is  better  off  out  of  such 
a  kindergarten  with  his  imagination  weaving  engines  out  of  pebbles;  houses  of 
JJMbles;  villages,  cities,  rivers,  railroads,  etc.,  out  of  the  figures  of  the  carpet, 
"■ereby  delighting  himself  in  self -entertainment. 

The  real  kindergarten  is  bright,  animated,  entertaining,  but  finds  a  way  to  have 
Wme  of  the  play  genuine,  heartj-,  self-entertaining.  The  gifts  and  occupations 
are  mere  incidents — the  mission  is  largely  with  those  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
\olitional  activities  which  right  the  wrong  and  strengthen  the  right  in  the  dispo- 
««tion  of  the  child. 
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COMMON-SCHOOL  GRADUATIOM. 

When  onr  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  made  stronger,  then,  and  not 
nntil  then,  will  there  be  harmony  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  and  throngh  the 
university. 

Each  department  of  the  pnblic-school  system  should  be  somewhat  complete  in 
itself,  should  give  that  training  which  will  prepare  for  society  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Higher  education  can  never  become  popular  until  elementary  and 
secondary  education  are  strengthened. 

When  onr  forefathers  established  the  first  schools  the  prominent  idea  was  the 
establishment  of  colleges  and  universities,  as  was  evinced  by  the  founding  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale. 

This  tendency  led  to  educating  the  aristocracy.  Frran  that  idea  we  are  now 
swinging  to  the  other  extreme,  and  most  attention  is  being  given  to  elementary 
education.  This  is  surely  the  correct  xiosition,  for  elementu'y  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  intended  to  specially  benefit  the  masses.  In  our  large  manufau:turii]g 
centers  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  about  the  ag«  of  12  years. 

The  elementary  school  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  for  it  is  the  great- 
eat  leveler  in  onr  society  There  is  no  democracy  like  that  of  the  common  school. 
Here  friendships  cross  all  social  lines  and  make  new  combinations.  The  greatest 
equalizing  force  which  is  to-day  at  work  in  American  society  is  the  common  scbooL 

In  line  with  this  thought  the  State  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  withspecial 
references  to  the  needs  of  the  common  school.  The  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  now  prepared  to  furnish  a  diploma  of  graduation  to  each  pupU  who  fur- 
nishes the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  passes  a  creditable  examination  on  all 
the  subjects. 

[diploma.] 


Colorado  Public  Schools. 

[Cut.] 

"Learn  to  Think." 

Be  it  Known,  That 

of  school  district  No '..in  the  county  of 

has  completed  the  course  of  study  preecnbed  for  the  puUic  schools 
of  Colorado. 

In  testimony  whereof  this  diploma  is  given  under  onr  lumds 
this day  of A.  D.  189 


Claas  of 
189  . 


County  Superintendent. 
Teacker. 


With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  every  county  in  the  State  had  graduating  exer- 
cises for  the  common  schools.  The  department  sent  suggestive  questions  for  the 
examination;  in  most  counties  these  questions  were  used. 

In  this  way  the  rural  schools  have  been  given  a  new  stimulus.  If  the  rural 
schools  can  be  strengthened,  there  will  not  be  that  marked  tendency  of  peopw 
drifting  into  the  great  centers  of  population.  The  two  gfreat  questions  before  the 
American  people  to-day  are:  "How  to  increase  the  efiScieucy  of  the  rural  and  ele- 
mentary schools;"  and  "The  solution  of  the  question  of  municipal  government 
in  large  cities."  Real  wisdom  and  statecraft  will  have  to  be  brou^t  to  their 
solution,  instead  of  makeshift  policy  and  politics. 

CONNECTICUT. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hlne,  secretary  of  State  board  of  edncstion.] 
TOWN  MANAGEMENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  town  management  is:  •.j-i-t 

1.  The  town  for  school  purposes  becomes  one  district.    The  existing  district 

lines  become  lines  of  attendance,  and  may  be  changed  to  suit  iba  exigencies  of 

school  attendance. 
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3.  Town  ofificers,  called  the  town  committee,  manage  the  fichools.  The  fnnc- 
tioos  of  this  conunittee  inclade  those  of  the  district  committee  and  school  visitorB. 

3.  ScluxiUioases  become  the  property  of  the  town. 

4.  The  expenses  of  schools  are  paid  directly  by  the  town  instead  of  indirectly 
thioogh  tbe  districts. 

5.  "Ybe  bosiness  pertaining  to  schools  is  transacted  in  town  meeting. 
It  should  be  notra: 

1.  Schools  are  not  abolished  nor  nnited.  Under  the  general  law  which  applies 
to  all  towns  the  school  risitors  can  close  any  school  and  send  the  scholars  to 
adj<nning  districts. 

3.  Sfdiools  are  managed  just  as  roads,  bridges,  and  the  poor  are  managed— by 
tbe  town. 

3.  The  town  does  not  assume  district  debts.  Districts  can  maintain  their  organi- 
XMiaoa  for  the  purpose  of  paving  debts  or  the  town  can  by  vote  assume  the  debts, 
tmt  the  vote  to  consolidate  aoes  not  carry  either  plan. 

In  behalf  of  the  town  system  it  can  be  said: 

1.  To  secure  good  government  we  mnst  have  a  community  so  constituted  as  to 
possess  a  vigorous  independent  public  life.  The  towns  have  such  a  life.  But  if  a 
town  be  divided  into  ten  to  twenty  fractions,  there  mnst  be  feebleness  and  not 
strength,  and  the  conditions  of  vigorons  political  activity  do  not  exist.  The  dis- 
tricts become  smaller  and  feebler  from  year  to  year.  They  have  more  to  do  and 
leas  abilitv  to  do  it. 

In  smaU  communities  the  selfishness  of  individuals  is  not  neutralized  by  the 
pnfaiic  interest.  Average  public  sentiment  does  not  have  opportunity  to  correct 
ibe  action  of  the  members.  It  follows  that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive public  sentiment  which  places  the  interest  of  children  above  all  other 
interests. 

To  secure  g;ood  schools  the  managers  mnst  feel  a  lively  responsibility  to  an  intel- 
ligent public  opinion.  Even  if  public  sentiment  exist,  committees  do  not  regard 
it,  bat  act  in  brutal  disregard  of  it.  Out  of  irresponsibility  grow  up  the  worst 
abuses.  The  ofSce  becmnes  a  kind  of  perquisite  and  is  used  for  peraonaJ  ends.  By 
patting  responsibility  upon  a  larger  community — the  town — by  enlarging  within 
reasonable  limits  the  scope  of  public  activity,  by  giving  the  citizens  of  the  town 
more  to  do,  the  interest  m  loc»l  public  a£Eairs  wul  be  increased;  there  will  be  a 
watchful  and  intelligent  observation  of  schools  as  of  other  municipal  interests. 
We  often  hear  that  town  control  will  diminish  local  interest  in  schoc^s,  but  we 
never  find  anybody  who  asserts  that  it  actually  has  diminished  interest  in  schools. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  this  method  a  bod  name  sav  that  it  is  "centralization." 
There  is  no  centralization  like  an  irresponsible  and  incompetent  man.  If  the 
schools  are  managed  in  a  small  and  narrow  way,  there  is  a  despotism  in  which 
children  suffer.  The  town  system  is  a  relief  and  esc^>e  from  centralizaticm;  it 
imposes  duties  upon  a  body  of  men  capable  of  performing  them. 

2.  In  many  cases  oonduions  have  so  altered  that  the  district  system  is  not 
workable. 

The  right  to  regulate  the  public-school  system  falls  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature.  No  legitimate  modification  can  be  an  infringement  of  private  rights 
however  much  it  may  run  counter  to  personal  interests  and  to  prejudices.  The 
public  welfare,  the  interests  of  children,  not  personal  feeling,  justly  prevail. 

The  scboc^  which  the  law  has  bequeathed  to  us  have  fallen  oat  of  harmony 
with  the  necessities  of  modem  life.  The  system  which  was  adapted  to  constantly 
increasing  groups  of  pec^e  in  a  new  country  is  out  of  joint  where  the  groups  are 
decreasing  and  the  children  few.  In  the  former  there  might  have  been  need  of 
subdivision,  but  now  the  problem  is  to  secure  children  enough  to  make  a  live 
school  and  taxpayers  enough  to  maintain  it.  Many  districts  have  lost  their  entire 
school  population  and  others  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  former 
size,  and  in  some  towns  all  have  been  greatly  reduced.  .  Evidently  by  a  union  of 
achools  can  the  children  be  best  cared  for. 

The  exceptional  districts  in  large  towns  supply  no  argument  against  the  necav 
aties  of  th^  smaller  districts.  These  larger  districts  nave  practically  sloughed 
the  smaller  and  weaker  districts,  and  organize  and  administer  their  schools  inde- 
pendentiy,  just  as  if  they  were  towns.  By  their  independence  and  selfish  isolation 
they  maj^secure  good  schools  for  themselves,  but  they  impoverish  the  weaker  dis- 
tricts. They  subtract  a  large  sum  from  the  aggregate  property  available  for  school 
taxation;  they  diminish  what  should  be  a  common  fund  for  the  children  of  the 
town. 

3.  Under  the  town  system  all  children  will  secure  an  equality  of  privileges. 

la  most  towns  the  money  received  from  all  sources  is  parceled  out  to  the  districts 
with  the  sole  view  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  time  required  bylaw  and  no 
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longer.  In  the  same  town,  one  child  can  eo  to  school  thirty  weeks  and  another 
thirty-six.  The  line  which  divides  these  children  is  an  ima£^u*]r  and  f ortnitons 
one.  The  law  creates  it,  and  thns  reco^zes  and  enforces  an  nn  jnst  and  hard  con- 
dition. The  town  system  obviates  this  ineqnality  of  schooling  by  giving  till  scholars 
the  same  and  the  longest  period  of  schooling.  The  plea  that  there  is  not  money 
enough  to  maintain  schools  for  the  longest  period  of  time  does  not  mitigate  the 
injustice.  In  most  cases  there  is  money  enough  to  give  all  children  in  the  same 
town  equal  advantaees,  and  a  single  committee  acting  for  the  town  can  arrange 
terms  of  school  and  Maces  of  attenoance  so  as  to  aSord  to  every  child  a  good  school. 

But  there  are,  under  the  district  system,  more  serious  inequalities  in  the  schools 
themselves.  On  one  side  of  the  imaginary  line  children  are  well  taught;  on  the 
other  they  are  not  taught  at  all  or  are  mistaught.  On  one  side  their  time  is  wasted 
and  they  do  not  grow  at  all;  on  the  other  they  are  busy  and  are  improving.  There 
is  an  injustice  which  has  lasting  consequences,  and  condemns  any  system  or  lack 
of  system  which  favors  or  i)ennit8  it 

A  single  town  committee,  hiring  as  well  as  examining,  can  definitely  reject  all 
who  have  disqualifications,  natural  or  acquired,  for  teaching;  can  assign  teachers 
to  such  schools  as  they  are  especially  qualified  to  fill,  and  can  adjust  pay  to  skill 
and  experience.  Thns,  the  village  school  and  the  country  school,  the  graded  and 
the  ungraded,  can  in  respect  of  teaching  be  on  an  eauaUty. 

Such  a  united  and  continuous  body  can  give  to  all  the  needed  supplies,  apparatus, 
and  books.  The  most  deplorable  deficiency  of  all  appliances  which  assist  the  teacher 
and  arouse  scholars  is  characteristic  of  isolated  schools.  In  the  generously  equipped 
village  school  the  child  is  introduced  to  books,  allured  to  reading,  and  forms  the 
habit  of  reading.  His  neighbor  not  a  mile  away  has  no  books  or  aids,  and  must 
so  far  be  at  a  disadvantage  and  fail.  These  inequalities  exist  in  the  same  New 
Eingland  town  because  the  "system "  permits  no  liberal  extension  of  advantages 
to  all. 

The  district  system  does  not  admit  of  any  businesslike,  continuous,  and  steady 
policy.  Committees  are  chosen  for  short  x>eriods  and  the  changes  of  teachers  are 
frequent.  Committees  are  not  elected  because  they  are  fitted  to  select  teachers; 
they  may  be  conspicuously  unfit.  They  can  not,  or  will  not,  spare  the  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  so  judge  intelligently  of  their  needs.  In 
the  matter  of  teaching,  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  result,  though  they  must 
furnish  the  means,  and  the  tendency  is  to  furnish  as  little  as  possible.  If  they 
have  the  necessary  qualificationB,  the  district  which  can  pay  the  most  can  secure 
the  best  teacher  and  the  poor  district  must  take  the  inexperienced  and  unskillftil. 
Again  the  children  suffer;  they  are  subject  to  fitful  and  uncertain  eflfort;  they  do 
not  obtain  an  education  equal  either  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  of  their  favored 
neighbors.  Such  differences  are  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  locality  or  condi- 
tion; they  are  the  artificial  creations  of  a  dislocated  system  which  makes  eqoal 
educational  advantages  impossible. 

4.  School  buildings  are  better  cared  for  and  are  better  equipped  for  school  work. 

Under  the  district  system  the  district  must  purchase  g;round  and  erect,  insnre, 
furnish ,  and  repair  the  building.  The  town  assumes  none  of  these  duties,  and  can 
simply  compel  action  by  the  district  when  the  building  is  "unsatisfactory."  In 
practice,  school  visitors  wait  long  before  acting,  and  generally  do  not  act  at  all. 

To  make  necessary  repairs,  to  ootain  needed  supplies  and  convenienceSjto  keep 
the  rooms  in  suitable  condition,  a  tax  must  from  time  to  time  be  laid.  The  day 
of  tax  gathering  may  be  postponed,  but  it  can  not  be  averted.  This  fact  deters 
many  districts  from  obtaining  supplies  and  libraries  and  from  making  the  chan^ 
which  convenience,  good  teaching,  and  even  health  require.  The  money  mnst^ 
paid;  the  burden  is  borne  by  small  and  often  poor  communities,  and  frequently 
presses  with  greatest  weight  upon  a  few.  If  the  few  have  no  interest  in  the  e^'' 
ing  school  there  will  be  indefinite  postponement  or  niggardly  action.  With  the 
utmost  willingness  to  pay,  the  expense  of  laying  a  tax  is  considerable  and  the 
labor  not  small,  so  that  no  citizen,  certainly  no  busy  and  competent  citiMn, 
desires  to  undertake  the  task,  and  it  is  performed,  if  performed  at  all,  with  pro- 
test and  sometimes  with  irritation. 

That  this  accurately  states  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  only  133  dis- 
tricts in  this  State  laid  a  tax  in  the  year  last  past.  , 

The  freedom  from  district  taxation  is  evidence  of  the  relief  from  the  demand 
which  well-kept  buildings  make.  Depredations  are  committed,  cuts  and  '"'"t 
multiply,  paint  vanishes,  glass  is  broken,  until  the  schoolhouse  is  the  shabbifwi 
most  unclean,  most  neglected  building  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  o"*]'''*^!^ 
ings  are  often  in  a  diKraceful  condition,  and  upon  both  schoolhouse  and  oo^ 
buildings  are  placards  of  impurity.    The  desks  are  uncomfortable,  the  blackbosW 
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Cr  and  inadequate,  the  stove  cracked,  the  windows  without  shades,  and  the 
r  unwashed  and  perhaps  nnswept. 

An  enlightened  and  interested  committee  can  not  enpply  the  deficiencies  and 
make  needed  changes,  bat  mnst  wait  the  slow  and  nncertain  action  ot  the  district. 
Moreover,  in  the  conrse  of  years  nnder  the  administration  of  many  men  elected 
for  many  different  reasons,  some  will  not  be  so  solicitons  for  the  preservation  of 
the  building  as  for  the  construction  of  some  scheme  of  their  own. 

The  town  svsteia  has  the  supreme  advantage  that  it  permits  and  encourages, 
indeed  compels,  the  town  committee  to  act  promptly  in  the  interest  of  economy 
aod  good  schools,  because  neglect  of  even  a  single  building  brings  criticism  and 
reproach. 

There  can  be  and  there  is  a  probability  of  a  steady  and  continuoos  care  for  and 
improvement  of  buildings.  AjI  parts  of  the  town,  and  especially  the  remote  parts, 
eqnally  share  in  the  benefits  and  constant  encouragement  which  appliances,  books, 
and  well-eqnipx)ed  schoolhooses  dispense.  There  is  no  spasmodic  effort,  with  long 
lapses  of  inactivity  and  neglect;  bnt  the  committee,  being  a  continuing  body,  can 
carry  out  a  policy  of  wise  and  liberal  improvement. 

Schoolhonses,  tiie  homes  of  our  children  for  one  quarter  of  their  whole  time,  can, 
nnder  the  town  system,  be  made  permanently  convenient  and  attractive.  Besides 
the  interested  and  steady  care  there  may  be  external  and  internal  ornamentation 
on  the  part  of  succeeding  teachers  and  classes  of  children  who  know  that  their 
effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

5.  Town  management  is  economical. 

The  towns  acting  under  this  system  spend  less  for  each  scholar  in  attendance 
than  the  average  for  the  State.  It  can  not  be  said  that  school  expenses  will  be 
less,  but  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  same  sum  will  prodnce  better 
Ksnlts.  The  object  of  the  school  system  is  to  educate  the  most  children  in  the 
best  manner  in  the  shortest  time,  and  the  town  manag^ement  is  the  most  econom- 
ical plan  of  workingto  this  end.  Wagesof  teachers  can  conform  to  skill  and  expe- 
rience. Supplies,  maps,  globes,  apparatus,  books,  incidentals,  and  fuel  can  bo  pur- 
chased for  the  \rhole  town  at  once.  Repairs  can  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  waste. 
Efficient  bosiness  management  nnder  public  criticism  and  oversight  can  govern 
every  transaction  of  school  management. 

8.  Town  management  offers  a  well-ordered  and  effective  school  orgpanization 
with  control  residing  in  a  continuous  body. 

Control  and  supervision  involve: 

(1)  Making  a  plan  of  work. 

(3)  Employment  of  a  worker,  the  teacher,  which  includes: 

(a)  Ascertaining  qualifications  and  character. 

(b)  Hiring. 


(c)  Paying. 
~  vidi 
Ips. 


3)  Providing  a  schoolroom  where  the  work  is  to  be  performed  and  all  necessary 


hell 

(4)  Direction  and  sn^rvision  of  the  teaching. 

(5)  Judging  and  testing  the  result. 
Sdiool  visitors  represent  the  town,  which  furnishes  the  money;  bnt  they  are 

onahle  to  fulfiJl  the  above  conditions  of  control. 

They  may  lay  out  a  course  and  provide  a  plan,  but  they  can  not  designate  the 
person  to  whom  the  execution  of  their  plans  shall  bo  intrusted.  Another  and 
independent  officer,  unmindful  and  even  ignorant  of  their  plan,  sends  a  teacher 
for  their  simple  approval  or  rejection.  The  officer  who  selects  the  teacher  is  not 
chosen  because  of  eminent  fitness  for  this  duty;  he  is  not  obliged  to  nominate  per- 
sons of  the  highest  qualifications  and  character,  nor  persons  acquainted  with  their 
plan,  or  any  plan;  indeed,  he  may  pass  by  persons  of  known  or  approved  skill, 
and  select  immature,  imfit,  and  disqualified  persons.  The  examiners  are  obliged 
to  set  the  very  lowest  standard,  and  thus  these  unfit  and  disqualified  persons  are 
given  charge  of  the  chUdren. 

From  this  separation  of  selection  and  approbation  arises  a  brood  of  evils. 

(a)  The  visitors  do  not  have  a  plan  of  work  nor  see  that  there  is  classification 
of  scholars  according  to  fitness,  nor  a  conrse  of  study,  knowing  well  that  they  can 
not  secure  persons  acquainted  with  their  plans  or  even  able  to  carry  them  out. 

(6)  There  is  danger  of  collision  and  irritation  if  any  are  rejected.  It  follows 
that  examiners  of  ten  record  the  choice  of  the  district,  permit  the  nominee  to  enter 
the  school  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  chance  may  determine.  The  visitor  has 
not  the  initial  as  well  as  the  final  steps  to  take,  and  therefore  can  not  be  justly 
keld  responsible  if  failure  is  the  outcome.  He  is  among  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  may  be  accused  of  officiousuess  if  he  insists  upon  a  nigh  standard  and  thor- 
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ongh  preparation.    The  school  most  beg^,  and  a  tenta^e  or  tixnifed  license  is 
issued.    Thns  there  is  indecision  and  compromise,  and  the  schools  ssfier. 

( c )  There  is  no  steadypolicy  looking  to  ccmstant  improvement  of  schocds.  There 
ia  a  palpable  absnrdi^  in  first  selecting:  a  person  to  teach  and  afterwards  judging 
of  qnaliflcation  and  character.  Th^e  is  entire  rejection  of  all  bnsiness  principles 
in  separating  the  employer  from  the  supervisor  and  final  jtid^  of  competence. 
There  can  be  nnder  sacfa  a  system  no  continttons  poHcy  lookiiig  to  the  steady 
employment,  year  after  year,  of  skilled  and  competent  teachers;  uniformly  good 
teaching  is  not  possible.  The  notions,  prejudices,  interests  of  the  committees, 
the  nominating  bodies,  will  constantly  tinge  and  discolor,  if  they  do  not  decide, 
the  character  of  the  school. 

(d)  The  visitor  can  put  no  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
needs  maps,  books,  apparatus,  or  material  for  the  school,  they  can  not  be  supjdied 
by  the  persons  who  direct  their  nae.  All  these  depend  upon  the  committee, 
who  do  not  direct  their  use,  or  Tix>on  the  nncertain  generosity  of  the  parents  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  teachers.  The  schoolhoose  itself  may  be  so  inconven- 
ient that  work  is  let  and  hindered;  it  may  offend  against  health  and  decency;  bat 
the  visitors  can  only  say  that  the  building  is  "  unsatisfactory."  The  school  may 
be  discontrnoed  if  the  visiters  think  public  money  should  be  withheld,  but  this  is 
the  extent  of  their  coercive  power.  Practically  they  can  not  determine  the  condi- 
tiona  under  which  the  work  they  are  expected  to  supervise  is  performed.  Thare 
is  generally  compromise,  and  again  children  are  the  sufferers. 

(e)  Visitors  can  make  rules  for  management,  but  the  disci|>}iniiig  power  ia  in 
the  committee.  They  may  make  wise  and  beneficial  regulatioas,  but  they  can 
not  directly  enforce  them.  This  powerlessness  leaves  teachers  withont  the  strong 
Bupport  which  comes  from  knowmg  where  well-defined  authority  rests. 

In  fine,  real  supervision  and  stesdy  improvement  is  imi>oe8ible  under  such  a 
system.  No  attempt  to  control  the  schools  is  made.  The  law  recognizes  the  futil- 
ity of  endeavoring  to  regulate  the  process  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
by  requiring  but  two  visifes  in  a  term,  and  fixing  the  remuneration  for  each  visit 
at  $3  a  day.  No  one  pretends  that  schools  can  be  kept  to  any  high  or  even  decent 
standard  nnder  such  a  system.  The  result  can  be  annually  eommeaded  or 
deplored,  but  no  officer,  town  or  district,  understands  that  he  is  chargeaUe  with 
success  or  failure. 

7.  This  vacillating  and  dislocated  system  is  directiy  chsrgeat^  with  absentee- 
ism and  irregularity,  which  have  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

Schools  are  often  considered  of  small  importance  because  they  iaterfere  with 
local  interests,  and  have  been  tampered  with  to  prOTnote  personal  ends.  They 
are  weakened  by  constant  change  of  teachers,  and  perhaps  by  loDg-coBtinued 
poor  teaching.  It  follows  easily  that  parents  regard  the  loss  of  a  day  or  of  a  week 
of  trifiing  importance.  No  officer  feels  responsibility  nor  does  authority  so  cer- 
tainly reside  in  any  that  he  can  act  with  courage  and  fideli^.  Hence,  parents 
assert  their  alleged  rights  or  consult  their  convenience  in  sending  their  children, 
because  they  tacitly  assume  that  what  is  neglected  by  the  pubKc  authorities  can 
not  be  of  private  importance. 

The  schools  managed  as  town  institutions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure 
interested  care.  Those  to  whom  they  are  committed  have  a  continnons,  undi- 
vided, and  weighty  responsibility,  and  understand  that  they  will  be  held  to  puMic 
account.  Schools  because  remote  do  not  escape  notice,  and  because  small  are 
not  treated  with  contempt.  They  can  not  become  the  schools  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  teacher,  the  football,  year  after  year,  of  petty  and  unworthy  interests. 
Elections  can  not  be  held  in  loneliness  and  haste.  C)n  the  contrary,  schools  become 
and  remain  public  institutions  worthy  of  the  generous  care  <»  every  man  and 
woman. 

This  town  system  tends  to  give  life  to  every  part  of  the  school  work.  A  stand- 
ard of  excellence  can  be  set  up  and  maintained.  There  is  sometiiing  besides  a 
perfunctory  examination  or  oversight  b^  visitors,  and  mere  hiring  and  paying 
teachers  and  providing  premises  by  committer.  A  body  of  teachers  can  be  organ- 
ized whose  compentency  is  certain,  and  who  work  with  ambition  because  theyfeel 
the  stimulus  of  a  hi^  standard  and  wise  oversight. 

A  j  nst  and  generous  management  by  the  town  sends  a  current  of  vitality  thiw^h 
every  part  of  the  educational  machine,  a  new  bond  between  the  center  and  the 
different  localities  is  formed,  and  isolation  ceases  to  confine  and  crush  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  A  haphazard  and  defective  organization  is  superseded  \>j  oM 
which,  with  continuing  life  and  energy,  has  a  standard  and  «ta  maintaia  it 
There  is  coordination,  a  working  together  of  all  the  parts  to  a  fit  end. 
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The  foUowing-named  towns  bave  abolished  their  school  districts: 


Andover,  1888. 
Ansonia,  1890. 
Beacon  Falls,  18M. 
BetheU  1888. 
Branford,  1867- 
Bridgeport,  1876. 
Cha^,  1891. 
Clmton,1869. 
Derby,  1893. 
Enfield,  1892. 
Essex,  1870. 
Fairfield,  1887. 
Hamden,  1894. 


Harwinton,  1890. 
Hantington,  1894. 
Litchfield.  1880. 
Madison,  1889. 
Milford,  1875. 
New  Britain,  1878. 
New  Canaan,  1893. 
New  London,  1868. 
New  Milford,  1898. 
Old  Saybrook,  1878, 
Plain  ville,  1869. 
Prospect,  18 — . 
Saylwook,  1870. 


Seymonr,  1866. 
Sonthisgton,  1893. 
Stamford,  1873. 
Thomaston,  1875. 
Torrington,  1882. 
Tnunbull,  1894. 
Volnntown,  1894. 
Washington,  1893. 
Westbrook.  1894. 
West  Hartford,  1887. 
Windsor  Locks,  1866. 
Wolcott.  1887. 
Woodbridge,  1801. 


WOMEN  VOTINO. 

At  the  session  of  1803  a  law  was  x>assed  providing  that "  every  woman  who  shall 
bare  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  town 
for  six  months,  and  can  read  the  English  language,  shall  have  the  risht  to  vote  at 
any  meeting  held  for  the  pnrxKxie  of  choosing  any  ofiftcer  of  schools  or  for  any 
edncatioBal  purpose  nnder  the  general  or  special  laws  of  this  State. " 

Under  this  law  4,471  women  voted  for  school  officers  in  1893,  and  4,117  in  1894. 
There  are  iqiproxiinately  230,000  women  of  voting  age  in  the  State. 

BXPCITDITimK  FOB  BOADS  AND  FAUFKBS  COXPARBD  WITH  THAT  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoonts  spent  for  schools,  roads  and  bridges, 
aadpaopers  in  the  several  towns  of  Fairfield  County  for  the  year  1893-94: 


Towns. 


Wtaeport 

uubnrr 

Bstikel.: 

BnmkfieH 

5«rien 

|M»on 

Wrteld 

grjrawlch 

luBroa 

BewCamtaa.. 
gewftoHeld. 

g^wtown 

Sorwalk 

Beddine 
BWgeaeld;:.'.'.' 

ownnan 

Stamford 

gtwUort 

X^unbnU 

Jeson 

WSfem 


Total  (a  towns) . 


Schools.* 


tiK.seo.zi 
ao,«o.a» 

7,108.04 
1,927.S7 
8,4W.23 
1.M7.S3 
S,312.n 

12,  ess.  10 

7,273.88 

i,ses.3i 

5,051.  M 
1.175.95 

6,oer.« 

54,090.87 

i.ssa.Jso 

4,348.51 

wn.To 

72,317.72 
4,325.73 
1,942.35 
718.  U6 
3,61<).7« 
2,239.83 


Roods  and 
bridges. 


fan.  414. 71 

23,((».15 
1,930.64 
2,454.51 
2,206.81 
2,078.57 
8,3Sa64 

48,  .we.  89 
4,207.27 
1,384.34 
7,7«.71 
1,3116.04 
2,:a2.6i> 

13,234.06 
3,641.29 
0,731.18 
1,311.70 

38,(106.77 
1.412.84 
4,2iail 
1,039.66 
6,  .'597. 02 
1,821.14 


Panpors. 


tSB,S10.83 
80^183.36 

2,328.47 

633. 41 

8,421.14 

1,137.00 

4.797.73 

14,080.05 

1,8114.87 

679  28 
2,W1.27 

901.34 
3,245.57 

i2,a(».ao 

0U0.80 
2, 447. 99 

580  (1) 
18.371  m 
1,512  or> 

625  72 

412  80 
3.205.33 
1,369.03 


Urand  list. 


,181 

7.3!7,883 
1,158,935 

480,930 
l,59rt,4IO 

408,145 
2,  It).  545 
5,380,464 
l,4SI.2i» 

3W.21S 
1,246,332 

318.138 
1,. ■)«).. '•.45 
6,461.289 

518.614 

3ir>,.T>S 
9,.S«.l»l 
l,(r.Jt.9M» 

S97.4U 

.•«J,06» 
2,175,7a 

676,384 


72,036,919 


'The  money  paid  by  the  State  is  not  Incladed  in  the  amounts  expended  for  schools.  The 
"ooont*  expended  for  new  buildings  are  incladed. 

In  eleven  towns  more  is  expended  for  roads  and  bridges  than  for  schools. 

In  one  town  more  is  expended  for  paupers  than  for  schools. 

In  seven  towns  more  is  expended  for  schools  than  for  roads  and  paupers  together. 
.  This  illastrates  the  expenses  which  towns  must  carry.  If  the  grand  lists  are 
ivily  constructed,  the  taxation  in  some  towns  is  heavy.  The  question  is  whether 
we  Bom  expended  for  paupers  might  not  be  diminished  and  the  Bum  for  schools 
byeomuch  iacreased. 
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THE  CREATION  OP  AN   EDUCATIONAL  MACHINE. 

The  graded  schools  have  become  complex  organizations.  When  each  school  \na 
complete  in  itself  and  children  were  taught  the  mdiments  of  knowledge,  teachers 
were  easily  obtained  and  saperrision  simple.  Bat  population  has  increased,  and 
changes  hare  necessarily  been  introdaced  into  school  management.  The  simple 
class  organization  has  been  replaced  by  courses  of  study  requiring  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years  for  completion.  Pupils  must  enter  these  classes  and  conform  to  the 
grading;  thus  larger  numbers  can  be  gathered  in  the  same  establishment  and  edu- 
cated together.  With  diversified  studies,  definite  classes,  frequent  examinations, 
and  minute  markings  there  is  ' '  system . "  This  system  requires  teachers  especi^y 
trained  to  work  it. 

The  public  school  in  large  cities  has  thus  outgrown  its  original  form.  The  lib- 
erty of  the  teacher  has  disappeared  and  regulation  by  central  authority  has  taken 
its  place.  A  machine  has  been  created  which  is  expected  to  turn  out  scholars  with 
unerring  certainty  if  no  time  be  lost.  Children  arc  dealt  with  in  masses.  The 
school  system  considers  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  important  fact  that  children 
are  individuals  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  system. 

Without  auestion,  the  greater  the  number  of  children  the  less  attention  can  be 
given  to  each  personally.  This  implies  that  the  same  treatment  is  good  for  every 
child— an  assumption  which  is  radically  untrue.  Children  differ  widely  in  phys- 
ical endurance,  power  of  attention,  ability  to  remember  words  and  their  mean- 
ings, the  ix)wer  of  quickly  forming  new  images,  and  power  of  self-restraint.  To 
put  them  all  through  exactly  the  same  process  is  to  disregard  individual  peculiari- 
ties. To  secure  good  instruction  with  due  regard  to  individuals  there  most  be 
small  classes  and  a  teacher  for  every  25  or  30  children.  ITnless  this  is  attained  the 
children  are  sacrificed  to  system. 

School  managers  are  very  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  a  smoothly  running  edu- 
cational machine.  They  are  business  men,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  be  satis- 
fied with  the  annual  promotions  without  regard  to  the  process.  Teachers,  too, 
observe  only  the  necessity  of  pushing  those  who  can,  by  the  leveling  system,  keep 
the  average  or  above,  and  thus  be  promoted.  The  classes  must  conform  to  the 
course  of  study. 

A  proposal  to  intrust  the  control  of  schools  to  teachers  would  meet  with  oppo- 
sition. To  ignore  teachers  in  the  management  of  schools  and  to  commit  education 
to  amateurs  or  retired  teachers,  or  to  men  wholly  engaged  in  other  pnrsnite,  sub- 
jects a  great  public  interest  entirely  to  persons  not  in  touch  with  that  interest. 
Such  removal  of  school  management  from  the  influence  and  advice  of  teachers 
inevitably  deadens  the  spirit  of  those  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  discourapng  results  of  any  macmnery  is  that  it  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  apparent  necessity  for  independent  and  spontaneous  exertion  on  the  part 
of  workers.  As  legal  requirements  and  official  activity  approach  perfection  they 
are  more  and  more  easily  accepted  as  final  and  sufficiently  powerful.  Many  who 
are  capable  of  doing  better  fix  their  whole  attention  upon  and  direct  their  energies 
to  the  surest  means  of  satisfying  a  coarse  of  study  or  conforming  to  the  known 
hobby  of  a  superintendent. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

In  considering  schools  we  must  take  into  account  local  circnmstances  and  diffi- 
culties. They  may  have  been  caused  by  circumstances  for  which  neither  the  school 
officers  nor  teachers  nor  scholars  were  to  blame.  But  the  office  of  the  agents  is  to 
give  plain  and  accurate  reports.  The  fact  that  peculiar  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  poor  schools  in  a  particular  locality  may  excuse  the  failure  but  ought 
not  to  withhold  the  knowledge  of  the  imi)erfections  so  that  they  may  be  repaired. 
Certainly  neither  suppression  of  faults,  nor  excuses,  nor  undeserved  praise  ought 
to  shelter  a  state  of  things  or  a  system  under  which  it  is  possible  for  this  or  that 
local  hindrance  to  render  a  school  inefficient  and  to  waste  the  time  of  children. 

The  business  of  the  agents  is  not  to  make  out  a  case  either  for  or  against  any- 
thing, but  to  report  the  condition  of  schools  and  of  teaching  as  they  are  evolved 
under  a  system,  and  so  to  furnish  grounds  for  judging  the  system.  Certainly  if 
everything  were  represented  as  hopeful  or  prosperous,  so  as  to  prolong  poor  teach- 
ing or  wasteful  expenditure,  then  a  delusion  is  fostered  and  prolonged,  and  the 
children  again  saflfer.    The  picture  should  be  faithful  and  vivid  and  frank. 

It  is  often  ungracious  to  state  the  truth,  but  consideration  and  indulgence  f<w 
faults,  the  virtues  of  the  private  man  easily  becomo  the  vices  of  the  public  servant. 
We  often  enter  schools  where  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  good,  perhaps  high,  but 
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she  has  no  knowledKe  of  what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach.  It  may  not  be  her  fanlt 
that  she  is  in  the  scnool.  Here  it  is  easy  to  bear  witness  to  earnestness  and  zeal  and 
pass  over  in  silence  lack  of  discipline  and  total  failure  of  instruction .  It  is  lament- 
ably true  that  little  children  are  neglected  while  the  teacher  is  actively  employed, 
with  the  older  children,  or  that  the  origbt  children  are  getting  all  the  attention, 
while  the  plodders  are  wasting  their  time.  It  is  easy  to  fasten  to  the  good  and  to 
commend  it  in  such  cases  and  suppress  the  evident  failure  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
the  school.  Here  is  a  positive  and  palpable  fanlt,  and  it  should  be  noted  and  cor- 
rected. A  matter-of-fact  statement  snonld  be  made  of  this,  and  it  should  be  eo 
stated  that  it  will  correct  the  fault. 

BEPORT  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  SCHOOI£  OF  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  BY  MR.  M.  A. 
WARREN. — DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  SUPEMOHITY  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

To  Charles  D.  Hine,  Secretary. 

Sir:  The  examination  of  the  schools  of  Fairfield  County  reveals  their  need  of 
skilled  supervision.  That  need  exists,  not  only  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  most 
Tillage  graded  schools  as  well.  In  the  rural  districts  the  teacher  is  wholly  unaided; 
in  many  graded  schools  he  is  practically  so.  What  is  needed  is  a  constant,  skilled, 
and  kindly  authority,  which  shall  direct  the  teacher,  and  which  shall  see  to  it  that 
each  child  is  regular  in  attendance,  is  provided  with  books,  and  is  receiving  ade- 
quate instruction.  If  it  be  said  that  such  supervision  is  impossible  until  the  dis- 
trict system  be  abolished  and  free  text-books  provided,  the  answer  is  tuat  those 
objections  are  details. 

Of  the  23  towns  of  Fairfield  Coun^,  8  (Brookfield,  Easton,  Monroe,  New  Fair- 
fieM,Sherman,  Redding,  Weston,  and  Wilton)  have  no  graded  schools.  If  to  these 
Stowns  we  add  such  parts  of  others  as  are  similarly  situated  (i.  e.,  the  rural  por- 
tions of  every  other  town  in  the  county,  Bridgeport  and  Stamford  excepted),  we 
have  a  territory  wherein  exists  a  distinct  class  of  schools  working  under  distinct 
conditions.  Every  teacher  at  work  within  this  territory  must  do  his  work  unaided. 
He  has  no  superintendent  or  principal  teacher  with  whom  he  may  advise.  He  has 
no  associates  with  whom  he  may  confer;  he  has  no  school  library  or  apparatus 
from  which  to  get  books  to  make  vivid  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  or  to 
make  plain  some  elementary  law  of  nature;  there  are  no  teachers'  meetings.  If 
these  schools  are  good,  they  are  good  because  the  teacher  needs  no  supervision. 
If  they  are  poor,  the  question  arises,  might  they  not  be  made  better  if  the  teacher 
were  properly  supported?  Schools  of  tnis  claiss,  by  your  direction,  are  treated 
separately  in  this  report.  Wherever  tho  word  "  ungraded ''  is  used,  it  is  used  to 
designate  schools  of  this  class. 

But  more  remains  to  be  said.  The  territory  called  ungraded  mnst  be  enlarged; 
for  the  fact  is,  that  many  teachers  at  work  in  many  prraded  schools  of  two,  three, 
OT  four  departments  are  practically  unsupported  and  undirected  in  their  work. 
These  schoola  show  no  better  results  than  schools  of  a  single  department.  Indeed, 
niany  a  country  ungraded  school  may  be  instanced  as  doing  better  work  than  many 
Ullage  graded  schools.  We  must  add,  therefore,  to  our  long  list  of  country  teachers 
who  stand  in  need  of  helpful  supervision,  another  considerable  number  of  teachers 
at  work  in  sraded  schools  whose  need  of  direction  is  fully  as  great.  When  we 
have  made  tiis  addition,  we  shall  have  a  class  of  workers,  about  one-half  of  the 
total  number,  who  are  working  without  direction. 

Fairfield  County,  then,  is  divided,  educationally,  into  two  distinct  portions:  (1) 
That  territory  within  which  the  children  may  attend  schools  taught  and  managed 
by  a  single  teacher;  (2)  that  territory  within  which  children  may  attend  schools 
^here  the  teacher  has  the  direction  and  8upi)ort  of  a  skilled  supervisor  and  not 
wifreqnenUy  the  direction  and  support  of  departmental  instructors.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  the  children  of  one  territory  getting  advantages  which  the  children  of 
the  other  do  not  have?    If  so,  then  the  condition  of  affairs  is  unequal. 

Let  ns  turn  to  the  tables  which  follow,  and  in  their  illumination  study  that  ques- 
tion. Bridgeport  is  the  first  town  named.  Bridgeport,  however,  has  no  ungraded 
•Jhools.  Every  school  in  town  is  conducted  by  two  or  more  teachers,  and  must 
therefore  be  classed  as  graded.  All  teachers  follow,  more  or  less  closely,  a 
^'Jiree  of  study;  all  are  visited  by  a  superintendent  and  departmental  instructors. 
Ine  next  towa,  and,  indeed,  the  only  other  town  in  the  county  which  provides 
uie  conditions  to  every  school  within  its  limits,  is  Stamford.  That  is  to  say,  in 
"tanford  every  teacher,  both  in  city  and  country,  is  visited  by  a  superintendent 
*Bd  departmental  instructors,  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  same  course  of  study, 
*nd  attends  more  or  less  regularly  teachers'  meetings.  In  Stamford  there  are  sev- 
sjdnngraded  schools.  If  these  ungraded  schools  of  Stamford,  having  had  for 
three  or  four  years  the  advantages  of  skilled  supervision  under  town  management, 
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show  better  results  than  those  of  other  tovms  -which  lack  that  superviaion,  what 
follows?  Either  that  these  advantages  should  be  taken  away  from  Stamford,  or 
that  other  towns  should  likewise  have  them.  The  State  is  bound  to  treat  all  alike. 
Let  us  inquire  with  what  success  the  schools  in  question  teach  writing.  Not 
penmanship,  but  the  ability  to  express  thought.  In  order  to  get  at  the  amount 
and  kind  of  instruction  they  have  received,  let  us  test  their  familiarity  with  the 
technique.  Doubtless,  the  four  things  of  most  importance  in  the  art  are  to  know 
that  a  sentence  must  beffin  with  a  capital  and  close  with  a  period;  that  proper 
nouns  and  the  pronoun  I  most  be  written  with  initial  cajjitals.  Tests  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  pupils  to  do  this  were  made  in  all  the  schools  visited.  They  were  made 
by  dictating  the  six  following  sentences  to  be  written  by  pupils: 

Does  John  know  which  pencil  to  use? 

No,  he  is  writing  with  Mary's  pencil. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  Wednesday. 

You  and  I  wear  shoes. 

The  scholars  all  said:  "  Two  and  two  are  foor." 

Whose  knife  is  this? 
As  will  be  seen,  there  are  fourteen  chances  for  the  pnpil  to  err;  there  are  sis 
sentences,  any  one  of  which  begun  with  a  small  letter  counts  a  failure;  there  are 
four  sentences  to  be  followed  with  jjeriods;  there  are  three  proper  nouns  to  be 
begun  with  capitals,  and  there  is  one  instance  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  I.  The 
uses  of  the  interrogation  point,  the  possessive  apostrophe,  and  the  quotation 
marks,  some  of  which  are  more  difficult  to  master,  we  are  not  now  considering. 
Nor  do  we  now  consider  the  spelling. 

Turning  now  to  the  tabular  sununary  of  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  adding  the 
number  of  errors  on  the  four  x>oint8  there  given,  we  find,  on  reducing  to  the  oasis 
of  100  pupils,  that,  omitting  fractions,  47  errors  were  made.  Turning  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  nine  towns  which  have  no  graded  schools,  and  taking  the  corre- 
sponding figures  and  submitting  them  to  the  same  operation,  we  obtain  result* 
which  may  fairly  be  called  interesting.  Monroe,  the  town  making  the  best  show- 
ing, has  100  errors  to  her  100  pupils,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Stamford. 
Easton,  the  town  next  lower  in  rank,  has  139  failures  to  her  100  pupils,  whfle  the 
average  for  the  nine  towns  is  169  errors  to  100  pupils.  The  results,  arrai^ed  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows: 

Town  having  supervision  of  its  imgraded  schools  under  town  system: 

Stamford *' 

Nine  towns  having  none  but  ungraded  schools,  and  having  no  skilled  snx>er- 
vision  (all  managing  their  schools  under  district  system): 

Brookfleld....  .. 223 

Easton 139 

Monroe IM 

New  Fairfield W 

Redding 160 

Sherman 207 

Weston 210 

Westport.. 153 

Wilton 10' 

Average 100 

Wo  must  bear  In  mind  that  these  figures  apply  in  every  case  to  ungraded  schools. 
The  only  difference  between  one  town  and  the  others  is  that  in  tl^  one  town  the 
teachers  feel  the  continuous  support  of  a  man  whose  entire  business  is  to  see  to  it 
that  their  work  brings  results,  while  in  the  other  towns  the  teachers  lack  that 
feeling  of  support. 

I  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  in  the  graded  schools  of  Stamford  toe 
failures  are  but  23  per  100  pupils. 

Even  in  the  same  town  we  sometimes  find  painful  contrasts.    There  are  toinw 
in  Fairfield  County  having  one  or  two  graded  schools  nnder  the  care  of  a  snP*''' 
vising  principal,  and  at  the  same  time  outlying  rural  schools  which  have  practicauy 
no  supervision.    Tho  question  is,  "  How  do  the  two  classes  of  schools  compare. 
In  other  words,  "Are  these  towns  treating  all  their  children  alike  well?  " 

Town  A  has,  since  it  was  visited,  abolished  its  school  districts  and  assumed  imffl*" 
diate  management  of  its  schools.  Whether  it  has  as  yet  placed  all  its  schools  mwff 
the  care  of  a  single  skilled  supervisor — one  who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work 
does  not  appear.  Doubtless  that  step  will  follow  in  time.  Whatever  is  said,  con- 
sequently, of  the  former  condition  of  the  schools  is  said  with  this  understanoing— 
that  possibly  the  same  contrasts  are  not  to  be  found  now. 
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In  Town  A  waa  foimd,  a  mile  or  bo  away  from  the  elegant  village  school  bnilding, 
a  mean  littlo  schoolhonse  with  mean  appointments.  The  desks  were  of  the  box 
pattern  and  were  embellished  with  carvmgs,  decent  and  indecent.  The  teacher 
made  complaint  of  the  great  irregnlarity  of  attendance,  indorsing  on  one  paper, 
'Five  years  since  ho  first  went  to  school,  bnt  probably  hasn't  averaged  more  tnan 
two  years  during  that  time."    Similar  statements  made  concerning  other  pnpils. 

Many  papils  were  nnable  to  write  well  enongh  to  take  the  primary  examination ; 
only  9  in  all  attempted  it.  Oat  of  that  9,  6  failed;  1  did  fairly  well,  and  2  did  as 
weU  as  did  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  the  village  school.  Now,  if  the  principal  of 
the  graded  school,  or  some  other  person  equally  competent,  bad  had  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  charge  of  the  rural  school  as  well  as  his  own,  and  bad  done  his  duty, 
none  of  these  ill  conditions  could  possibly  have  prevailed.  Irregular  attendance 
wonld  have  been  investigated;  penmanship  would  have  been  taught  to  the  little 
children  on  convenient  desks;  teachers  would  not  have  been  frequently  changed, 
and  if  they  were  the  same  method  and  system  would  have  gone  on  unchanged. 
At  all  times  the  teachers  would  have  felt  the  support  of  the  supervisor. 

Let  us  compare  the  one  graded  school  of  the  same  town  with  the  ten  ungraded 
nchools  in  the  single  matter  of  penmanship.  Here  and  there  among  the  papers  of 
the  nngraded  schools  are  to  be  found  papers  on  which  the  penmanship  is  as  good 
as  the  penmanship  on  the  papers  of  the  graded  school,  but  it  is  plainly  the  average 
of  snccesg  which  indicates  the  teaching.  That  average  we  find  to  be  in  the  un- 
graded schools  only  85  per  cent,  while  in  the  graded  schools  it  is  83  per  cent.  That 
is  to  say,  that  out  of  100  pupils  in  the  ungraa<Bd  schools  83  pupilj  write  currently 
and  legibly,  while  out  of  100  pupils  in  the  g^raded  school  §3  write  currently  and 
lejiibly. 

Compare  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  in  this  same  town  with 
wapect  to  the  teaching  ability  of  the  instructors.  This  can  be  done  with  some 
exactness,  for  note  was  made  of  the  language,  manner,. cheerfulness,  education  of 
the  teacher;  noto  also  was  taken  of  the  appeai-ance  of  the  pupiLs,  the  conveniences 
and  condition  of  the  schoolroom  and  school  buildings,  and  all  with  reference  to 
the  qoestion  whether  each  child  is  getting  his  rights.  How,  then,  are  the  children 
of  this  town  being  treated?  Are  they  all  getting  their  rights,  and  are  their  rights 
equally  respected  in  the  two  classes  of  schools? 

The  teachers  of  neither  class  of  schools  in  Town  A  were  faultless.  There  is  this 
difference,  however — the  9  teachers  of  the  supervised  school  know  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  while  the  10  teachers  of  the  unsupervised  school  have  never  yet  beard 
that  there  is  anjrthing  at  which  to  aim.  That  is  simply  saying  that  the  9  teachers 
arc  directed  in  their  work,  while  the  10  teachers  are  working  without  direction. 
It  13  also  saying  that  tho  time  of  the  500  children  in  the  graded  school  is  put  to  a 
fairly  good  use,  while  the  time  of  the  200  children  in  the  ungraded  schools  is 
alm(Bt  wasted. 

Descending  to  particulars  and  studying  the  written  descriptions  of  the  work 
being  done  by  each  teacher  in  Town  A,  we  find  these  things  noted  to  praise  and 
criticise  of  tho  graded  school:  Some  of  the  teachers  lack  cheerfulness;  of  one  it  is 
recorded  that  tno  order  was  not  very  good  and  that  she  seemed  to  have  too  much 
the  idea  of  assigning  and  hearing  lessons;  yet  all  were  hard  at  work  and  some 
yen  models;  of  the  entire  establishment  it  would  be  said  that  it  is  a  good  school; 
the  order  in  passing  through  the  halls  was  good. 

C!oming  no-vr  to  the  description  of  the  work  of  tho  teachers  of  the  ten  nngraded 
schools,  we  find  it  said  of  only  one  that  her  work  was  fair;  that  one  is  a  gradnate 
of  a  Massachusetts  normal  school.    All  the  rest  were  "hearing  lessons;"  they 
were  not  teaching.    Two  were  waiting  with  a  sweet  patience  for  the  children  to  , 
Isam  their  lessons;  one  was  absent  "necessarily" — taking  examinations,  it  was 
reported,  in  a  professional  school,  while  his  younger  brother,  n  boy  of  about  17, '  ■ 
^  going  through  the  routine.    To  several  classes  which  read  perfunctorily 
from  texts  in  history  or  physiology  no  instruction  was  given  cither  on  the  sub- ; 
ject-matter  or  on  the  reading,  except  possibly  the  mispronunciation  of  a  word; 
•n  only  one  or  two  instances  was  there  shown  ability  to  express  thought  with  a 
pen;  the  peiunanship,  as  has  already  been  said,  averaged  very  low;  the  air  was 
stifling;  the  outhouses  would  better  be  left  undescribeu.    Perhaps  tho  one  worst 
lanlt  of  the  ungraded  school  is  the  neglect  of  the  little  children. 

Town  A,  then,  divides  her  children  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  she  houses  in 
a  fine  brick  bnilding;  warms  them  with  steam  heat,  provides  them  with  comfort- 
awe  desks,  provides  them  with  good  teachers,  makes  every  surrounding  such  as 
Would  have  a  good  influence  upon  children,  directs  a  supervising  principal  to 
">ok  after  their  rights.  To  the  other  class,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  she 
KiTes  no  one  of  these  advantages.  Moreover,  if  a  little  child,  as  he  sometimes 
™«i,  attempts  to  cross  the  line  and  to  smuggle  himself  into  the  graded  school,  he 
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is  driven  back  aeoin.  Wickedness  like  that  does  uot  long  go  ttndiseoTered  in 
Town  A.  And  tnese  two  classes  of  schools  are  nnder  the  direction  of  the  same 
school  anthorities,  are  discussed  in  the  same  antinal  town  report,  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  same  tax-pa3ring  citizens. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic. — In  every  school  tests  in  number  and  arithmetical 
problems  were  given,  and  made  in  five  divisions,  the  first  three  beinz  trials  of 
mental  ability,  the  last  two  consisting  of  written  work.    They  were  as  follows: 

il.  Memory  work. 
2.  Fractions. 
3.  Number  stories. 
4.  Fundamental  operations. 
5.  Problems. 

♦  *  •  Good  results  should  follow  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  There  is  but 
one  other  subject  to  which  so  much  time  is  given  in  our  ungraded  schools,  and  no 
subject  on  which  more  care  is  bestowed  in  our  best  graded  schools.  In  our  coun- 
try schools  arithmetic  is  a  fetish;  no  subdivision  of  the  book  and  no  problem  in 
the  book  may  be  omitted;  "  to  go  through  the  arithmetic " is  the  ambition  of  the 
child  and  the  ambition  of  the  parent  for  the  child.  The  time  g^ven  to  this  sub- 
ject and  to  the  older  pupils  who  are  pursuing  it  is  a  rank  robbery  of  the  younger 
pupils  who  need  to  be  taught  to  read.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  results  follow  the 
teaching  of  a  subject  to  which  so  much  care  and  time  are  given. 

In  the  memory  test  we  find  the  average  failure  i)er  100  to  be  17  for  the  graded 
and  27  for  the  ungraded  schools.  The  following  table  shows  bow  many  out  of 
every  100  failed: 


Town. 

Graded. 

Un- 
graded. 

Town. 

araded. 

Un- 
graded. 

Bridiratiort  ............. 

17 
15 
13 

Newtown.......... ....... 

24 
18 

38 

28 
8 
16 
14 
36 
31 
20 
30 
25 
32 
38 

Norwalk 

Bethel 

Beddine ; 

23 

Bidgefield 

10 

U 

9 

<5 

Easton                          -  ... 

t^tamfopd 

11 

9 
19 

9) 

Fairfield       

46 
10 
18 

Stratford 

21 

Greenwich 

TrnmbuU 

47 

a 

Monroe 

Westport 

at 

17 

Wilton 

17 

New  Fairfield 

The  failures  per  cent  on  the  eight  problems  of  the  easier  examination  are  as 
follows: 


Town. 


Bridgeport 

Danbnry  

Bethel 

Brookfleld 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington... 

Honroe 

New  Canaan . . 
New  Fairfield. 


Graded. 


Un- 
graded. 


46 
63 
49 
41 

47 
47 
48 
40 
49 
62 
53 


Town. 


Newtown.. 
Norwalk... 
Bedding... 
Bidgefleld  . 
Sherman... 
Stamford  .. 
Stratford .. 
Tmmbull.. 

Weston 

Westport . . 
WUton 


Graded. 


U 
M 
63 
38 
S 

e 

44 
55 
35 


Other  comiMirisons  may  readily  be  made  from  the  tables.  The  condnsion  *^* 
can  be  drawn  is  that  arithmetic,  m  the  sense  of  follovnng  the  book,  is  not  wnouy 
a  failure  in  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  Fairfield  County,  but  ^^\]^u 
higher  sense,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  both  the  graded  and  ungraded  scnoO" 
comes  far  short  of  doing  what  it  ought  for  the  child.  Our  teachers  foM^^Sj 
book,  they  study  "methods"  and  "devices,"  but  they  do  not  study  ^^  9f^ 
Whether  the  subject  to  be  taught  bears  any  relation  to  knowledge  already  w° 
child's;  how  to  fasten  thenewto  the  old  so  as  to  make  the  old  completer  and  the  ne 
welcome;  whether  this  subject  would  not  be  better  omitted  and  that  taught  rj°'" 
mentarily;  how  to  secure  drill  on  the  tables  until  the  memory  work  be  complB'*'' 
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done;  how  to  bo  treat  this  lesson  as  to  clarify  and  not  to  obscure  the  child's  judg- 
ment— qnestions  like  these  do  not  seem  to  disturb  the  g^reat  majority  of  onr  teachers. 
To  illustrate: 

One  of  the  tests  given  was  this  question:  What  is  the  interest  at  5  per  cent  of 
|30O  from  to-day  to  Jannarv  next  ?  Ought  not  a  moment's  thought  to  show  to  any 
child  that  the  answer  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  $15?  If  the  question  be 
asked  in  March ,  are  not  the  remaining  months  eight?  Are  not  the  remaining  eight 
months  two-thirds  of  a  year,  and  consequently  must  not  the  result  be  about  $10? 
When  an  estimate  like  that  is  so  easily  formed;  when  the  power  to  form  it  gives 
its  possessor  such  conscious  strength  and  is  of  so  much  more  v«due  than  mere  ngur- 
ixf^.  then  a  failure  to  teach  it  is  a  failure  to  teach  arithmetic. 

Absurd  answers  to  that  question  come  from  graded  and  ungraded  schools  alike. 
Nor  will  they  ever  cease  untU,  by  the  exclusion  of  useless  subjects  and  intricate 
problems,  bookwork  is  reduced  one-half  and  time  is  gained  for  uie  teacher  to  teach 
and  for  the  pupUs  to  grow. 

The  teaching  of  reading. — Of  every  child  we  say,  at  some  point  in  his  career,  that 
he  has  learned  to  read.  We  do  not  mean,  when  we  say  it,  that  he  can  read  every- 
thing; we  mean  that  ho  readily  understands  what  be  sees  on  the  page,  provided 
the  thought  be  within  his  comprehension. 

For  what  is  reading?  Reading  is  the  gathering  of  thought  from  the  printed  or 
written  pap;e.  The  one  condition  on  which  the  eye  continues  to  gather  is  that  the 
mind  continues  to  enjoy.  Reading  matter  must  therefore  be  fresh.  The  child 
should  read  many  books  after  he  has  learned  to  read.  In  one  school  in  the  State 
the  number  of  books  read  within  a  year  was  50;  but  that  school  is  not  in  Fairfteld 
Connty. 

Oral  reading  must  not  bo  neglected  in  onr  schools.  Much  drill  on  a  few  pieces 
and  some  drill  on  many  others  is  necessarv;  but  such  drill  is  not  reading;  it  is  an 
exercise  in  elocution  or  articulation;  real  reading  is  the  mastery  of  the  printed 
page;  it  may  be  silent  or  oral;  usually  it  is  silent. 

All  teaching  of  reading  is  therefore  easily  divisible  into  two  parts:  (1)  teaching 
the  child  to  read,  and  (3)  guiding  him  in  hia  reading.  The  first  part  should  be 
accompli^ed  with  the  average  pupil  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Bright  pnnils 
have  learned  to  read  within  a  year  and  within  even  lees  time.  As  to  how  this  nrst 
part  of  the  work  should  be  accomplished  much  has  been  written  and  more  said. 
The  tabular  statements  which  follow  will  declare  in  a  general  way  how  it  is  done 
in  Fairfield  Connty.  No  comment  is  made  upon  those  tabular  statements;  atten- 
tion will  be  limited  to  the  second  part  of  the  work— the  guidance  of  the  child  after 
he  has  learned  to  read. 

When  the  child  has  once  learned  to  read,  it  is  plain  that  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  read,  that  he  should  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  books,  and  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  talk  about  books.  Thus  do  we  inform  his  mind  and  cultivate  his 
judgment  and  taste.  Next  to  the  teaching  ot  morality  this  work  is  the  most 
important  the  teacher  can  do  for  the  child.  Every  child  in  these  days  of  cheap 
books  has  a  right  to  be  so  guided.  The  poorer  the  home  of  the  child  the  greater  the 
obligation  resting  upon  his  school.  The  question  is.  How  much  of  this  work  are 
the  schools  of  Fairfield  County  doin^?  The  answer  to  that  question  is.  The  graded 
schools  are  doing  something  and  doing  more  and  more;  the  ungraded  schools  are 
doing  nothing,  nor  do  they  see  the  need  of  doing  anything. 

In  every  school  in  Fairfield  County  the  question  has  been  asked  whether  any 
attention  is  given  to  silent  reading.  Answers  to  that  question  will  be  found  in 
tabulated  form  in  the  pages  which  follow.  In  this  connection  inquiries  were  also 
made  as  to  whether  any  nooks  for  class  reading  supplementary  to  the  authorized 
reader  were  provided.  "  If  there  were  a  district  library,  a  catalogue  was  secured, 
and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  use  and  condition  or  the  books.  Catalogues  of 
Sunday-school  libraries  and  the  town  library,  if  any,  were,  when  possible,  secured. 
The  practical  summary  to  all  these  inquiries  is  this:  In  the  graded  schools  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  child;  in  the  ungraded  s&ools  such 
direction  is  unknown. 

What  is  done  to  teach  reading  ii  well  illustrated  by  the  children  themselves. 
If  a  visitor  ask  to  hear  reading,  the  children  begin  to  search  for  their  reading 
books.  These  books  have  been  traversed  again  and  again;  they  yield  no  further 
information  or  enjoyment;  much  of  the  book,  perhaps,  is  known  by  heart;  yet 
the  children  erpect  to  "  read  "  from  these  books;  they  would  think  it  not  a  little 
unusual  and  perhaps  unfair  if  asked  to  read  from  another  book,  although  that 
oth^r  book  were  well  within  their  powers.  No  doubt  a  single  book  well  mastered, 
and  until  mastered,  is  necessary  while  a  child  is  learning  to  read;  no  doubt  single 
pieces  in  a  single  book  should  be  well  practiced  for  elocutionary  and  enunciatory 
drill  after  the  child  has  learned  to  read;  the  point  is  that  neither  is  reading,  and 
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that  in  this  sense  very  little  real  reading  is  tanght  in  our  coontry  schools  and  not 
enough  in  our  graded  schools.  It  seems  to  be  thought  no  part  of  the  teacher's 
duty  to  lead  the  child  to  read  after  he  has  been  taught  to  read. 

Whenever  a  defect  in  school  work  is  pointed  out  there  is  always  at  hand  a  ready 
reply:  There  is  no  time  to  do  differently.  That  reply  is  not,  however,  applicable 
here.  Unless  it  be  arithmetic,  there  is  no  subject  to  which  more  time  is  given. 
The  average  child  spends  four  or  five  years  in  school,  the  largest  share  of  which 
time  is  g^ven  to  reading.  Clearly  it  is  not  time  which  is  wanting  here.  What  is 
wanted  is  somebody  to  surpervise  who  shtdl  get  books  somehow  and  encourage 
and  show  the  teacher  how  to  use  them. 

Of  the  graded  schools  of  Fairfield  County  (not  now  including  those  of  Bethd, 
Darien,  Norwalk,  or  Ridgefield),  those  of  Bridgeport  and  Stamford  seem  to  be 
doin^  most  to  teach  real  reading.  This  is  not  saying  that  other  towns  are  doing 
nothmg;  it  is  saying  that  these  towns  are  doing  something.  In  Bridgeport,  for 
example,  books  are  regularly  passed  on  from  school  to  school  by  direction  of  the 
superintendent.  At  least  two  school  principals  have  bookcases  in  their  rooms 
within  which  to  store  books  borrowed  from  the  free  town  library.  In  Stamford 
the  principals  give  entertainments  to  secure  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
periodicals.  The  spirit  prevailing  in  the  last-named  place  is  illustrated  by  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  principals,  who  said, ' '  I  owe  my  start  in  life  to  a  teacher  who 
loaned  me  a  book,  saying,  '  I  think  yon  will  like  to  read  it.' " 

We  have  now  briefly  passed  in  review  the  schools  of  Fairfield  County  with 
respect  to  their  success  in  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Schools 
which  do  not  successfully  teach  the  three  R's  can  never  be  called  good.  We  find 
that  most  supervised  graded  schools  are  teaching  these  three  branches  well;  we 
find  a  few  unsupervised,  ungraded  schools  here  and  there  which  are  doing  £^>od 
work.  We  do  also  find  that  many  graded  schools  of  two  or  three  departments 
which  are  practically  unsupervised,  and  most  ungraded  schools  which  are  wholly 
unsupervised,  are  doing  very  poor  work.  We  find,  moreover,  that  almost  all  teach- 
ers of  the  latter  class  are  grateful  for  suggestions,  and  we  find  reason  to  believe 
that  all  who  are  worthy  to  continue  their  work  would  welcome  the  aid  which  • 
competent  supervision  would  furnish.  The  question  is,  Ought  not  the  State  to 
furnish  such  helpful  gupervision,  and  at  once? 

M.  A.  Waeben. 


BISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBIA. 

[From  the  Report  for  1893-84  of  Snpt.  W.  B.  PowolL] 
FBBE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  StTPPLlES. 

Coat  of  all  books  and  supplies,  including  miscellaneous  expenses,  by  grades,  for 

each  year. 


Tear. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Total  cost. 

Average 

cost  per 

pupU 

1892 

FIRST  GRADE. 


8,006 
8,070 
8,446 

6,814 
6,9Ui 
6,014 

6.380 
5.223 
5,153 

4,877 
5.011 
4,776 

4,357 
4,002 

86.748.43 
2,163.90 
3,175.17 

3,385.01 
1,883.16 
2,738.28 

6,480.37 
2,555.83 
2,651.40 

9,165.19 
2,649.24 
2,460.96 

9.835.50 
3,037.87 

90.718 

1893 

.268 

1894                         _        

.as 

]S9i       

SECOND  ORADE. 

.682 

IKKJ                                        

.318 

ijjai 

.4U 

jsre 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1-^ 

iwt     .  .         ....         

.489 

ISU-i , .-    - 

.514 

18P2 

FOURTH  ORADE. 

1.82 

1S!C)   

.508 

ISW 

.515 

18KJ 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

«SI 

1894 

.M 
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Year. 


SIXTH  GBAUe. 


SErE.NTH  ORADE. 


EIOHTH   GRADE. 


Number  of 
pnpils. 


AvcraBO 
Total  coet.l  cost  iht 
pnii 


3,&t8 
3,J>W 


2,570 


$15,407.45 
2,932.79 


15, 738.  M 
U.5M.87 


it  IHT 

Him. 


$4.3iS 
.815 


5.271 

.vers 


Tables  sliotcing  the  cost  of  books,  by  grades,  for  eacli,  year. 


riBST  O&ADB. 

Va?, 

8,or« 

8,076 
8,448 

|3,*6<.96 

134.84 
501. 3B 

10.494 
017 

UK                                 - 

1»» 

.UJt 

BSOOan  OBADE. 

vm. 

5,814 
6,IIIH 
8,014 

1,7%.  70 

48.65 
498.28 

308 

vm 

.(KM 

UM                      ... 

9*2 

THIBD  OBAOC 

im 

5,aB0 
S,223 
5,153 

4,200.98 
207.  »t 
507.56 

.781 

UB 

.040 

U»* 

.008 

rOVBTH  OBADB. 

UK 

4,877 
5,011 
4,77B 

7,670.16 
249.87 
489.27 

1.673 

18B3 

.019 

Ml.                          .-  

.108 

nrm  qbade. 

1*>9 

4.667 
4,6(6 

6,684.67 
316.50 

1.633 

UM 

.075 

SIXTB  OKASB. 

un 

3,648 
3,(W 

12,796.80 
768.74 

3.606 

m:::::::::::::::: ;;:::: 

.216 

8BTBHTH  OBADE. 

UM.. 

2,t66 

14,108.90 

4.725 

■IGBTH  ORAOE. 

ISM 

2,570 

13,143.70 

5.114 

Cout  of  mipplies  and  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  by  grades^  for  each  year. 


FIBST  GRADE. 

vm... 

8,006 

8,<J76 
8,446 

>1, 708.00 
2,  (£9. 06 
2,674.81 

)0.224 
251 

wn.        '  "     " 

UN ; -. ■    "  ■" 

.310 

SECOND  GRADE. 

lae 

5.814 
5.9IU 
6,014 

1,501.31 
1.834.51 
2,239.08 

.274 

vm                 

.310 

UM :; ■    "    ■■"■ 

.3?^ 

THIRD  GRADE. 

IMS 

5,  .-WO 
5,223 
5,153 

2,270.45 
2,34»..'» 
2,143.84 

.421 

\m..             

.449 

WM ;::: 

.416 

FOrRTB  GRADE. 

Me 

4.877 
6.011 
4,776 

1.4ft>,flO 
2. 299.  .37 
1,071.71 

.306 

MB....                   

ISM : 

.413 
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Cost  of  all  books  and  supplies,  etc.— 

Continned. 

Tear. 

Nvmberof 
papUs. 

Total  cost. 

Average 

cost  per 

pnpll. 

1883 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

4,857 
4,602 

8,548 
8,688 

2,986 

2,570 

$3,150.88 
3,601.87 

2,610.85 
2,154.05 

1,630.04 

1,451.17 

$0,724 

1894 

.585 

1893 

SIXTH  ORADE. 

.m 

1894 

.m 

1894 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

.545 

1884 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

.564 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the  appropriation  is  used  for  materials 
that  perish  by  first  nfle — paper,  ink,  etc.  This  portion  of  the  expendltnre  is  made 
larger  by  the  fact  of  much  independent  work  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Didactic 
teaching  has  been  almost  eliminated  from  our  processes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  memoriter  work  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  pnpil  being  expected  and 
trained  to  help  himself,  must  have  materials  npon  which,  and  tools  with  which, 
to  work. 

The  small  per  capita  cost  of  books,  that  do  nqf;  perish  by  first  using,  is  notice- 
able, and  is  an  evidence  of  good  manetgement  and  conscientions  discharge  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  onr  teachers  and  a  gratifying  care  on  the  part  of  the  pnpils. 
The  per  capita  cost  was  less  than  it  will  be  in  the  future,  though  I  believe  it  will 
never  be  a  very  great  deal  more  than  it  is  shown  to  be  in  this  report.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  books  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  appears  to  be  large.  This 
is  Decause  the  cost  last  year  was  for  first  introduction  of  free  books  in  these 
grades.  As  these  books  will  wear  out  gradually,  the  annuial  per  capita  cost  in 
these  grades  will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  shown  above  tor  the  past  year, 
although  it  will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger  than  the  annual  per  capita  cost  for 
the  grades  below. 

The  estimated  cost  for  free  text-books  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 
is  $5,000  larger  than  that  already  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 
This  additional  amount  is  made  necessary  because  there  will  be  considerable 
increase  of  loss  occasioned  by  wear  and  tear  incident  to  three  years'  use  of  books 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  of  two  years'  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.    In  addition  to  this,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  growth  of  the  schools. 

It  must  be  seen  that  to  the  community  at  large  the  cost  of  text-books  when 
furnished  by  the  authorities  and  cared  for  by  the  administrators  of  Echools  is 
very  much  less  than  when  pupils  buy  their  own  books  to  be  cared  for  mainly  at 
home. 

It  has  been  onr  custom  to  destroy  books  in  use  by  pupils  in  families  where  con- 
tagious diseases  have  been  developed  while  children  from  such  families  have 
attended  school.  The  loss  of  books  thus  occasioned  has  been  relatively  inconsid- 
erable, however,  whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  spread  of  contagion  has  been  to  a 
large  degree  prevented.  In  this  matter  the  school  authorities  have  acted  in  most 
cases  on  the  advice  of  the  health  department  of  the  District. 

Every  consideration  of  economy,  whether  relating  to  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  by  the  instructors  or  to  the  convenience,  welfare,  and  advance- 
ment of  the  children,  warrants  the  belief  that  the  furnishing  of  books  and  supplies 
is  \vise  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  advisable. 

FLORIDA. 

[From  the  report  for  1893-94  of  State  Sapt  William  N.  Sbeats.] 


COUPARATrVE  RACIAL  STATISTICS. 


The  remark  is  now  often  heard  that  the  negroes  make  better  use  of  public-school 
privileges  than  the  whites;  in  fact,  some  go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  school  fund.  The  statistical  totals,  and  more 
particularly  the  items  recorded  in  the  tables,  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
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Not  only  a  much  larger  percentage  of  white  children  of  Bchool  age  enter  the 
schools,  tmt  the  facts  show  that  those  entering  attend  more  regnlarly  than  do  the 
iu«To  children. 

The  fact  is  also  bronght  out  that  the  average  nnmber  of  popilti  to  the  negro 
teacher  ia  mach  larger  than  the  average  number  in  charge  of  white  teachers. 
This  ia  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  negroes  is  to  congregate  in 
villages,  cities,  and  denseljr  populated  neighborhoods,  making  it  easv  to  assemble 
large  numbers  of  children  in  schools,  and  is  partly  duo  to  the  difiQculty  of  obtain- 
ing as  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  teachers  for  their  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whites  are  scattered  over  lar^e  areas  of  sparsely  settled  country  dis- 
tricts, and  their  schools  are  from  necessity  small.  The  above  fact  also  accounts 
in  i»rt  for  the  difference  in  the  relative  cost  per  capita  of  the  two  races  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  it  being  gfranted  that  it  costs  less  to  provide  teachers  and 
facilities  for  educating  a  larg^e  nnmber  of  pupils  in  one  school  than  the  same  num- 
her  in  several  small  schools. 

^NEGEO  EDUCATION. 

It  is  due  to  the  negroes  to  say  that  they  are  manifesting,  in  the  main,  as  com- 
mendable ambition  to  obtain  an  education  as  any  race  in  like  social  and  financial 
conditions  anywhere  in  the  world.  While  the  great  body  of  them  do  not  appear 
as  eager  for  an  education  as  when  the  doors  of  the  schools  were  first  thrown  open 
to  them,  still  many  are  laboring  and  sacrificing  to  obtain  a  degree  of  education 
tax  beyond  that  which  at  first  satisfied  their  ambition;  namely,  to  scrawl  and 
read,  after  a  fashion.  It  mav  be  truthfully  said  that  no  appreciable  number  of 
intelligent  whites  begrudge  them  their  educational  advantages,  but  that  taxes  are 
cheerfully  paid  to  give  them  school  privileges.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
if  their  unwise  friends  will  not  intermeddle,  bat  permit  them  to  be  educated  as 
the  people  are  'willlngthat  they  should  be,  in  their  own  schools  separately,  without 
any  efforts  at  coeducation  of  the  races.  Any  effort  to  enforce  mixed  education 
of  the  races  as  it  obtains  in  many  of  the  States  would  forever  destroy  the  public- 
school  system  at  one  swoop,  and  cause  the  whites  to  abandon  all  efforts  at  their 
education.  The  efforts  Korthem  benevolent  associations  are  making  in  this  State 
to  educate  a  few  of  them  in  schools  with  the  whites  are  exceedingly  exasperating 
to  the  negro's  Southern  friends,  who  bear  the  burden  of  their  education;  and  in 
the  aggregate,  such  help  ends  in  harm  to  the  race.  The  truth  is,  the  race  has  too 
many  loving  gfoardians. 

For  the  most  part,  there  is  no  discrimination  against  them  in  school  matters; 
they  are  given  as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  under  their  present  conditions  they 
are  able  to  make  use  of  or  to  materially  appreciate.  Negro  teachers  are  |>aid  as 
liberal  salaries  as  teachers  of  similar  qualifications  receive  anvwhere  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  prominent  negro  educators  getting  splendid  sala- 
ries, that  are  working  industriously  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  material  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  tneir  race.  Many  others  are  constantly  fitting  themselves  for 
a  better  grade  of  work,  and  as  a  result  they  are  receiving  constantly  increasing 
salaries. 

If  the  present  examination  law  is  wiselv  enforced,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  a  much  better  grade  of  negn:o  teachers  than  has  heretofore 
existed,  and  the  advantage  will  be  that  their  race  will  get  more  value  out  of  their 
schools.  Some  schools  may  go  untaught  for  a  time,  but  this  need  cause  no  alarm, 
and  it  will  end  in  gain  rather  than  a  loss;  as  they  would  be  mnch  better  not 
taaght  at  all  than  taught  by  such  teachers  as  aro  too  often  obtained. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  making  exceptions  in  school  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
negro  teachers;  only  be  firm  and  they  will  very  soon  work  up  to  required  demands. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  properly  fit  themselves  to  do  the  teaching 
of  their  race,  and  to  prevent  the  worthy  from  being  crowded  out  by  others  with 
an  overweening  desire  to  have  a  share  in  their  education,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a  law  should  be  passed  protecting  the  educated  negro 
in  the  right  to  teach  his  own  race.  They  are  fully  able  to  stand  alone  in  this 
respect. 

Ihave  the  temerity  to  ask  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting,  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  any  but  negroes  from  teaching  scnools  for  negroes,  except- 
ing in  the  matter  of  normal  instruction  to  their  teachers  in  institutes  and  summer 
schools. 

The  race  is  prevented  by  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  from  intermarry- 
ing or  attending  schools  with  the  whites.  Why  not  give  them  some  exclusive 
privileges? 

I  would  at  the  same  time  fortify  the  statute  preventing  amalgamation  by  mak- 
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ing  it  a  penal  oSense  to  teach  whites  and  negroes  in  the  same  schools  in  either 
public,  private,  or  benevolent  institations.  I  request  this  as  an  act  of  friendship 
to  the  race,  to  shield  them  from  the  folly  of  some  of  their  friends). 

The  sentiment  of  the  negro  and  his  race  pride,  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
develop,  is  strongly  opposed  to  having  white  teachers  placed  in  charge  of  their 
schools,  and  they  do  not  seek  coeducation  of  the  races. 

NI7MBEE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of  86  schools  during  the  past  two  years,  I 
would  have  been  e<^ually  as  well  pleased  to  have  reported  no  increase.  The  policy 
of  this  administration  has  been  better  schools,  and  fewer,  if  necessary  to  produce 
that  result.  Finding  that  too  much  satisfaction  had  been  taken  in  the  number  of 
schools  rather  than  in  their  quality,  and  that  school  funds  and  efforts  were  being 
greatly  dissipated  and  neutralized  by  the  establishment  of  too  great  a  number  ot 
small  schools  with  weak  teachers,  the  tendency  being  toward  still  greater  subdi- 
vision, to  satisfy  unthinkiug  patrons,  early  in  my  term  of  ofSce  a  circular  letter 
was  issued  counseling  school  boards  to  adopt  the  policy  of  reducing  rather  than  of 
increasing  the  number  of  schools,  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  give  school  priv- 
ileges to  youth  of  school  age. 

I'  1  The  object  of  this  policy,  of  course,  was  to  leave  more  fund  for  each  school,  that 
a  better  grade  teacher  might  be  employed  for  a  longer  time,  and  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, to  deprive  any  of  school  privileges. 

It  is  honestly  beheved  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  every  child  in  the  State  to 
be  compelled  to  walk  from  li  to  2  miles  to  school,  and,  after  it  gets  there,  to  receive 
instruction  from  a  true  teacher,  than  to  multiply  the  schools  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  fund  to  reach  competent  teachers  and  secure  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  or  less 
for  half  of  the  children  of  the  State  in  reaching  a  jjoor  school.  Twenty  years  ago 
children  thought  nothing  of  walking  3  miles  to  school.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  requests  to  subdivide  or  to  create  new  schools  have  as  their  real  foundation, 
not  the  chief  interests  of  the  children,  though  the  children  are  placed  first  in  the 
plea  to  secure  favorable  action  by  boards,  the  real  object  being  to  provide  places 
for  friends  and  kin-people  of  the  patrons  petitioning. 

The  policy  contained  in  this  circular  letter  to  school  oflScers  was  afterwards 
indorsed  ana  promulgated  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  reported  efforla  of  these  officers  in  various  counties  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  and  to  reduce  their  number  by  combining,  where  possible,  2  and 
even  3  schools  into  1 ,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  number  of  schools  would  be  rather 
diminished  than  increased.  The  reported  disestablishment  of  old  sites  where  they 
had  been  ill-advisedly  or  too  nearly  located  for  the  prosperous  conduct  of  schools, 
led  to  the  same  belief.  So  it  is  more  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of  gratification  thai 
the  statistical  tables  really  show  the  number  of  scnools  increased  86  during  the 
year  1893-94,  since  the  fact  was  published  five  years  ago  that  a  school  jras  within 
reach  of  every  child. 

NEW   GRADES  AND   FORMS   OF  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  legislature  of  1893  created  six  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  in  lieu  of  three 
grades  in  existence  prior  to  that  time.  Two  of  the  latter,  called  second  and  third 
grade  certificates,  were  issuable  in  the  county  on  annual  examinations,  and  good 
for  only  one  year;  but  the  annual-examination  provision  was  faithfully  carried 
out  only  in  a  very  few  counties.  The  other  was  called  a  first-grade  or  State  cer- 
tificate, good  for  five  years,  issuable  on  examination  in  the  high-school  course  of 
study,  but  oftener  granted  on  recommendation  and  renewable  upon  request;  bence 
it  was  practically  a  complimentary  life  certificate,  with  the  privil^es  attached  to 
it  very  much  abused. 

The  six  certificates  created  by  the  last  legislature  are  divided  into  three  coim^ 
grades  and  three  State  grades;"  the  county  grades  are  known  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grade  certificates,  issuable  only  upon  examination  held  in  the  county  as 
prescribed  by  law,  on  set  days  and  on  branches  specified  bv  law,  the  qneetioM 
being  prepared  in  aU  cases  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  They 
are  good  for  three,  two,  and  one  3-ear,  resi)ectively.  The  average  required  for  the 
first  grade  is  80  per  cent,  with  no  grade  below  60,  on  each  of  the  following  1* 
branches:  Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography.  United  States  history,  physiology,  composition,  theory  and  practice 
of  teacning,  algebra,  physical  geography,  oookkeeping,  and  civil  government. 
This  certificate  is  good  in  any  part  of  the  State  if  indorsed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent where  presented. 
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The  Becond  and  third  grade  certificates  difier  from  the  above:  (1 )  In  being  good 
for  two  and  one  year,  respectively,  and  only  in  the  county  where  issued;  (2)  in 
raqniring  examination  only  in  the  first  10  of  the  above  branches;  (3)  the  second 
wquiring  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent,  with  no  grade  on  any  branch  below  50; 
the  thirof  grade  requiring  an  average  of  CO  per  cent,  with  no  g^rade  on  any  subject 
below  40  per  cent. 

The  three  grades  of  State  certificates  are  known  as  the  State,  life,  and  primary 
life,  all  good  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  State  certificate  is  issuable  only  upon 
examination  by  the  State  superintendent  on  the  14  branches  required  for  the  first 
grade,  with  examination  on  the  10  additional  branches:  Gleometry,  trigonometry, 
physics,  botany,  zooIm^,  English  literature,  general  history,  mental  science, 
rhetoric,  and  Latin.  The  general  average  grade  required  is  85  per  cent,  with  no 
grade  below  60  per  cent.  This  certificate  is  good  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  not  issuable  to  one  who  has  not  taught  at  least  twenty-four 
months,  eight  of  which  must  have  been  successfully  taught  within  the  State. 

The  life  certificate,  as  its  name  implies,  is  good  for  life  within  the  State,  and  is 
issuable,  without  examination,  only  to  eminently  successful  teachers  who  are 
indorsed  in  a  prescribed  way  and  have  taught  at  least  thirty  months  in  this  State 
tmder  a  State  certificate. 

The  primary  life  certificate  is  good  for  life,  and,  as  its  name  further  implies,  is 
good  only  in  the  primary  department  of  regularly  graded  schools,  and  is  issuable 
onlv  to  eminently  successfuf  primary  teachers  who  have  received  special  training 
in  Kindergarten  or  primary  work,  and  who  have  taught  sacceasially  for  three 
yens  in  this  State. 

THE  STATE  UNIFORM   EXAMINATION  LAW. 

With  an  exfterience  running  through  twelve  years  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  bora  frequent  and  close  contact  with  the  leading  teachers  and  school 
officers  of  the  State  at  annual  gatherings  and  other  times,  I  had  become  firmly 
convinced  years  ago  that  the  chief  defect  in  our  public-school  system  was  the 
loose  numner  in  which  teachers  were  selected,  and  the  evident  lack  of  regard  paid 
to  ^nalifications  of  teachers,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  form  of  exami- 
lobon  that  could  be  called  such  in  many  of  the  counties. 

In  short,  the  great  need  of  the  system  was  not  only  a  corps  of  better  qualified 
teachers,  but  a  band  of  acquiring,  researching,  and  growing  teachers,  not  satisfied 
with  present  attainments,  but  keeping  step  to  the  march  of  progress  in  educa- 
tional movement  all  over  tiie  country.  I  felt  that  the  standard  of  the  ideal  teacher 
was  entirely  too  low  in  every  respect.  Consec[uently,  npon  assuming  the  duties 
<rf  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my 
^oty,  as  I  was  capable  of  seeing  it,  to  inaugurate  some  system  of  examination 
that  would  improve  the  scholarship  of  the  teaching  force,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  essentiab  to  a  successful  teacher.  I  felt  that  the  whole 
force  needed  to  be  set  to  work  again.  To  do  this  successfully,  I  realized  that  the 
matter  of  examination  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  taken  partially  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  often  incapable,  in  point  of  education,  of  properly  con- 
ducting them,  and  too  often  biased  in  their  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  candidates 
to  teach  by  questions  of  necessity,  relationship,  politics,  personal  advantage,  spite, 
or  other  influence. 

I  had  realized  by  actual  experience  the  force  of  the  truism,  "As  is  the  teacher, 
so  is  the  school,"  and,  from  witnessing  the  magic  influence  over  a  community  of 
a  qualified,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  future  citizenship  demanded  a  larger  body  of  the 
same  kind. 

There  was  too  little  distinction  recognized  between  the  different  grades  of 
'SSchers  and  too  great  disparity  in  the  requiremente  for  the  same  grade  of  certifi- 
cates in  the  few  counties  in  which  anything  like  examinations  were  held.  It  was 
apparent  that  if  there  was  to  be  anything  like  a  State  school  system  in  fact  as 
■*ell  as  in  name,  the  mode  of  examinations  and  the  requirements  in  the  same 
wold  not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  county  school  authorities,  even  as  good  as  some 
were.  i 

The  fact  is  admitted  that  up  to  this  point  tho  State  had  made  wonderful  prog- 
Kssin  the  matter  of  education,  and  had  many  teachers  of  which  any  State  might 
feel  proud,  and  it  was  earnestly  believed  that  this  class  were  broad  and  patriotic 
•oough  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something  of  personal  pride  or  gain  in  any  efforts 
that  might  be  made  to  elevate  the  whole  body  of  colaborers;  especially  since, 
'fflder  existing  state  of  affairs,  such  teachers  were  neither  in  the  matter  of  salary 
"or  in  recogmtion  of  their  qualifications,  sufiBciently  differentiated  from  the  gen- 
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cral  mass.    As  a  resnlt,  proper  incentives  to  progressive  study  and  the  attainment 
of  a  high  grade  of  qaalincation  were  lacking, 

So  to  provide  both  for  the  present  need  and  f  ntnre  growth  of  our  public-school 
system,  I  drafted  and  presented  to  the  last  legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a  sys- 
tem of  State  uniform  examinations,  embodying  the  general  featnres  of  the  s^rstem 
which  I,  as  county  superintendent,  had  for  years  been  saccessfnlly  Gyrating  in 
Alachua  County.  This  is  essentially  the  same  system  as  was  first  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  afterwards  in  Indiana,  thence  rapidly  passing  into 
many  of  the  leading  States  educationally  in  the  Union;  and  is  destined  to  become 
in  the  near  future  the  universal  method  in  the  United  States.  The  bill,  with  but 
little  opposition,  passed  both  houses  and  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the 
governor  June  8,  1893. 

MAIN  FEATURRS. 

That  part  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  different  grades  of  certificates  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  provides  tor  two  annual  examinations,  to  be  held  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  September  of  each  year,  lodging  wiUi 
the  State  superintendent  authority  to  order  examinations  on  other  dates  for  any 
county  or  counties,  when  necessity  to  him  seems  apparent. 

All  questions  for  these  examinations  are  preparea  by  the  State  superintendent 
and  by  him  transmitted  under  seal  to  every  county  superintendent,  who  in  each 
county  is  the  examining  officer. 

A  uniform  method  of  procedure  is  prescribed  for  the  details  of  the  examination. 
The  papers  of  the  candidate?  are  all  prepared  in  the  presence  of  the  county  super- 
intendent or  his  assistant,  and,  unmarked  as  to  authorship,  are  deposited  with  the 
county  superintendent  and  by  him  numbered  to  denote  authorship,  and  turned 
over  to  a  grading  committee  composed  of  three  teachers  selected  troxn  the  best  hj 
the  county  school  board.  This  committee  grades  the  papers,  whose  authorship  is 
unknown,  and  their  own  personality  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  examinees. 
The  work  of  this  committee  completed,  a  gradation  sheet  containing  the  grade  of 
each  examinee,  who  is  denoted  by  a  number,  on  each  branch,  is  delivered  to  the 
county  siuperintendent,  who  under  conditions  prescribed  issues  certificates  there- 
from. 

So  far  as  it  affected  county  certificates  this  law  met  with  little  opposition  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  teachers,  conscious  of  their  ability  to  stand  the  examination.  In 
fact,  it  was  heartily  indorsed  as  being  fair;  and  was  favorably  received  because  it 
abolished  the  heretofore  annual  examination  by  giving  longer  term  certificates, 
offered  an  increasing  premium  to  competency  and  progress,  and  drew  a  sharper 
distinction  between  the  various  grades  of  qualifications. 

It  provided  for  a  system  of  State  certificates  articulating  with  the  system  of 
county  certificatea  and  based  like  them  upon  written  examination,  so  far  as  the 
fti'st  one  is  concerned,  but  unlike  them  in  that  successful  ejcperience  in  teaching 
for  a  number  of  months,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  schools  of  this 
State,  is  precedent  to  eligibility  to  one  of  these  certificates,  and  in  that  with  «»n- 
tinued  success  and  growth  as  a  teacher  they  may  terminate  in  a  professional  lue 
certificate  without  further  examination.  The  whole  system  is  progressive  in 
every  respect  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  certificate. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LAWi 

Like  all  pronounced  reforms,  especially  in  school  matters,  this  law  met  ^*'j'? 
share  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  class  from  which  it  was  naturally  expected, 
and  more  particularly  because  it  contained  a  provision  which  canceled  severs! 
hundred  unexpired  five-year  certificates.  (They  were  five-year  ostensibly,  b"*;** 
custom  had  run,  in  reality^  perjjetnal  certificates.)  These  certificates  had  been 
scattered  so  profusely  and  indiscriminately  over  the  State  that  they  had  become 
worthless  as  si^ifying  teaching  ability  or  even  scholarship. 

While  worthily  held,  of  coui-se,  bv all  prominent  and  leading  teachers,  still  hnn- 
dreds  of  inexperienced  boys  and  girls  and  incompetent  older  teachers  had  manage" 
to  intrench  themselves  behind  this  safe  protection,  forming  a  dangerous  gangrene 
about  the  vitals  of  onr  educational  body.    This  had  to  be  reached.  j    i  « 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasing  task,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have  framed  a  J*w 
that  would,  while  effectually  reaching  the  latter,  have  recognized  and  P"'.'^^ 
the  former;  but  to  reach  the  deep-seated  disease  it  was  found  necessary  to  ens 
through  some  good  sound  flesh.    None  reg^retted  this  more  than  myself.        .  ^ 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  was  anticijiated  and  fortified  8^?^i 
as  the  history  of  the  law  shows  it  to  have  met  such  in  every  State  into  '*""'"  u 
has  been  introduced.  Vampires  on  the  body  politic  adways  make  a  death  stmgg" 
when  their  hold  is  loosened. 
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Opiweitioii  to  the  law  has  everywhere,  however,  soon  died  away,  and  is  many 
cases  its  most  violent  opposers  in  the  beginning  have  become  its  most  ardent  advo- 
cates in  the  end. 

The  opposition  in  this  State  was  never  so  extensive  nor  conseqaential  as  the 
pnUic  was  led  to  believe  from  the  amount  of  noise  made  by  a  few  concerted  and 
u  many  cases  wholly  unworthy  opponents,  operating  in  ambush  under  a  nom  de 
plume  or  throogh  the  yen  of  an  irresponsible  newsgatherer.  The  opposition  in 
general  grew  oat  of  motives  of  a  personal  or  selfish  nature,  and  such  as  was  from 
worthy  and  conscientions  sources  was  confined  to  a  very  few  as  compared  to  the 
whole  body  of  ofiScers  and  teachers. 

Is  the  tai«e  or  four  counties  where  this  opposition  was  appreciable,  it  was  readily 
traceable  to  two  or  three  persons  of  influence  in  school  positions,  and  if  it  were 
jnstto  deal  with  motives  even  these  might  be  stated. 

Grren  time  and  faithful  execution,  the  law  will  fully  vindicate  its  wisdom  and 
verify  to  the  fullest  extent  the  promises  and  fondest  hopes  of  its  friends,  and 
accomplish  for  our  own  State  what  is  claimed  it  has  done  for  other  States  in  which 
it  has  been  tested. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  repeat  and  to  refute  here  the  many  charges  made  against  it 
as  being  inoperative,  impossible  to  put  into  execution,  and  the  Tike,  bv  those  hunt- 
ing some  way  to  evade  it.  We  have  onlv  to  report  that  the  impossible  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  system  is  everywhere  in  operation  and  working  smoothly 
and  humonionsly,  the  slight  friction  incident  to  the  starting  of  new  machinery 
having  almost  or  quite  disappeared. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  missmg  link  or  two  in  the  law  had  to  be  supplied  by  official 
interpretation.  These  were  promptiy  furnished  and  there  was  not  the  least  diffi- 
cnlty  found  in  patting  in  operation  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  seven-eighths  of 
the  counties  of  the  State.  In  the  one-eighth,  it  existed  more  in  the  imagination 
and  obstinate  blindness  of  those  charged  with  its  execution  and  who  were  at  the 
same  time  hunting  grounds  for  evasion. 

EVIDBNCES  OF  APPBECIATION  OP  THK  CNIFOEM  LAW. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  acquaint  the  legislature  with  the  practical  workings  of 
the  law  after  a  few  months'  operation  and  to  disprove  the  predictions  of  some  of  the 

rnents  of  the  law,  on  November  25,  1894,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to 
ounty  saperintendents,  soliciting  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
certificate  issued  under  the  new  law,  in  which  the  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted for  answer: 

1.  How  many  of  the  failnrea  to  obtain  certificates  do  you  regard  as  unfortunate  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  your  county? 

2.  How  many  of  your  regular  and  efficient  teachers  failed  to  apply  for  examination  under  the 
new  lawt 

3-  How  many  of  these  efficient  teachers  falling  to  apply  do  you  think  were  driven  out  of  the 
profession  by  the  new  examination  law? 

4.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  have  the  educational  interests  of  your  county  been 
(Bected  by  the  aniform  examinations? 

t.  Hare  the  places  thus  made  vacant  in  the  ranks  of  your  teachers  been  filled  by  better  or  by 
worse  material  r 

T.  How  do  your  teachers  this  year  compare  with  tho«ie  of  the  year  previous  in  general  qualifl- 
cation  and  interest  in  school  work? 

8.  Have  yon  always  heretofore  been  able  to  open  all  your  schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
r«ar,  with  satisfactory  teachers? 

>■  How  many  schools  of  your  county  will  irot  be  opened  at  all  this  year  on  account  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  teaching  force  ? 

V).  How  does  the  popular  Interest  in  public  education  in  your  connty  this  year  compare  with 
™t  of  the  year  previous? 

,11.  From  what  yon  have  seen  of  its  practical  workings,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  of 
tlie  uniform  examination  law  if  faithfully  and  discreetly  executed? 

12.  Do  yoa  favor  or  oppose  uniform  examinations?    Qlve  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 

PLENTY  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  information  thus  elicited,  it  appears  that  in  the  regular  examinations  in 
May  and  Sq>tember,  and  the  special  examination  of  October,  there  were  2,829  cer- 
tificates issued,  280  first  grade,  1,209  second  grade,  and  1,340  third  grade— a  sufll- 
dent  number  to  enable  every  school  in  the  State  to  be  taught  dtiring  the  year,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  280  of  these  teachers  are  not  circumscribed 
by  connty  lines  and  may  teach  two  or  even  three  schools, 

THE  UIW  IN  OPEEATION. 

To  the  qaeetions  above  submitted,  the  saperintendents  answered  as  follows: 
To  Question  No.  1—32  answered,  "None;"  2,  "Not  one;"  2,  "Not  any;"  1, 
"Posmbly  none;"  1,  "Can't  say;"   2,    "One;"  1,   "Two;"  1,  "Three;"  and  1, 

".Four." 
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To  question  No.  2 — 21,  "None;"  1,  "None,  a  few  school  keepers;"  1,  "Few,  if 
any;"  the  rest  reporting  from  1  to  0,  75  in  all,  as  failing  to  apply. 

To  Question  No.  3—23,  "None;"  1,  "None,  theynever  were  'in  it;'"  1,  "Few,if 
any;"  2,  "  Do  not  know;"  the  rest  reporting  from  1  to  12. 

To  Question  No.  4—26  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  results,  aaawOTing  as 
follows:  "  Better  teachers  by  50  per  cent;"  "Teachers  feel  their  profession  pro- 
tected;" "Gives  us  more  competent  teachers;"  "Greatly  beneficial;"  "ConsideTably 
for  the  better,"  etc.  Eleven  saw  no  appreciable  difference;  5  expressed  disap- 
probation in  the  following  language:  "  Causes  dissatisfaction  among  patrons;" 
"Closed  a  few  schools;"  "A  temporary  set-back;"  "  Good  teachers  were  lost;" 
"  Hurts  small  schools." 

To  question  No.  6 — 27  answered,  "  By  better  material;"  8,  "Equally  as  good  "or 
"about  the  same;"  few  noncommittal,  and  1  said,  "  Worse." 

To  Question  No.  7 — 36  expressed  a  ftratifying  showing  as  follows:  "Decidedly 
better;"  "Better  qualified;"  "More  interested;"  "The  best  we  have  ever  had;" 
"Far  better;"  "50  per  cent  better;"  "Better  both  as  to  qualification  and  interest;" 
"More  earnest;"  "More  enthusiastic,"  etc.;  6,  undecided;  1  says,  "  Improvement, 
but  not  the  result  of  the  law." 

To  Question  No.  8—36  answered,  "  No;"  8,  "  Yes." 

To  Question  No.  9—27,  "  None;"  others,  answering  from  1  to  30,  mostly  colored, 
aggregatini^  116. 

To  Question  No.  10 — 36  express  agratifving  showing,  as  follows:  ' '  Better  by  100 
percent;"  "A  great  deal  better;"  "Very  favorably;"  "  Greatly  enhanced;"  "Unus- 
ual interest,"  etc. ;  7  report,  ' '  About  the  same;"  2  not  reporting.  i 

To  Question  No.  11 — 40  are  most  enthusiastic  over  the  promise  of  the  new  law. 
expressing  themselves  as  follows:  "  It  gives  a  better  system  in  every  particular;" 
"Will  insure  us  much  better  teachers;"  "Will  advance  educational  interests 
generally;"  "Will  give  a  superior  class  of  teachers;"  "  Will  give  better  teachers, 
the  law  is  good;"  "Its  permanent  eflfects  will  certainly  be  good;"  "Gk>od,  it  has 
stimulated  the  teachers  and  induced  much  study;"  "  The  result  will  be  better 
teachers,  better  schools,  better  and  more  systematic  work;"  "Will  bring  us  into 
line  with  the  leading  States  and  encourage  good  teachers;"  "  Will  give  teachers 
who  know  something  and  pupils  who  can  pass  examinations;"  "  Improved  schools 
and  assured  good  teaching;"  "  It  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
State;"  "Will  drive  out  lazy  incompetents  and  inspire  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  teacher;"  "Will  prove  a  blessing,"  etc.  Five  express  themselves  as  follows: 
"The  law  is  an  injustice;"  "With  some  amendments,  it  would  be  all  right;" 
"Needs  some  amendments;"  "Cannot  answer;"  1  evades  answer. 

To  Question  No.  12 — 40  put  themselves  on  record  as  heartily  favoring  the  sys- 
tem, fortifying  their  answers  with  well  written  and  carefully  thought-out  discus- 
sions on  the  subject,  the  length  of  which  precludes  their  publication.  Of  the 
remaining  5,  3  evade  answer;  1  says,  "I  would  favor  it  with  changes;"  and  the 
other  has  made  the  astonishing  discovery  that  "  The  law  is  a  failure  I" 

ONE  HIOH  SCHOOL  FOR  EVERY  COUNTY. 

The  systems  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  anyone  reared  in  the  State  can,  if  he  will  only  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  afforded,  obtain  before  he  reaches  maturity  a  good  education  of 
grammar-school  grade. 

The  seminaries,  normal  schools,  and  State  agricultural  college,  aided  by  the 
various  denominational  institutions,  provide  admirably  for  the  collegiate  educa- 
tion of  all  privileged  or  disposed  to  seek  that  grade. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  missing  the  midme  link  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  State,  and  every  county  is  able  and  now  ready  to  supjjly  that  link,  if  encour- 
aged to  do  so;  and  the  backbone  of  the  men  charged  with  the  duty  can  be  so 
strengthened  that  they  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  demagogy.  One  good 
secondary  school  for  every  county  for  whites,  and  one  for  blacks  in  populous  negro 
counties,  is  no  w  necessary  to  complete  the  system  and  strengthen  both  the  conunon 
public  school  and  the  higher  institutions. 

At  first  each  of  these  schools  need  not  be  strictly  a  high  school,  but  a  graded 
and  high  school— that  is,  a  regular  graded  school  with  a  high-school  dejiartment. 
I  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  amend  section 
242,  paragraph  5,  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  make  it  mandatory,  instead  of  con- 
ditional, upon  each  county  board  of  public  instruction  to  establish  and  maintain 
for  eight  months  in  every  year  either  a  county  high  school  or  a  graded  and  high 
school. 
I     This  school  should  be  located  at  the  county  seat  or  at  the  mosj.  important  cen- 
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twin  the  coontj.  Tbere  is  so  mnch  jealousy  between  conn  try  ana  town,  which 
largely  controls  ihe  country  or  town  representatiTes  on  the  connty  boards,  that  I 
do  not  beliere  that  many  counties  will  ever  have  snch  a  Bchool  unless  it  is  made 
ouutdatory  to  establish  one,  and  the  very  counties  needing  them  worst  are  the  ones 
least  lilcely  to  get  them. 

Now,  no  one  ia  furtiier  from  advocatiug  the  concentration  of  all  school  effort  or 
school  fimdfl  in  the  towns  than  I  am,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anyone  would  cry  out 
more  Tigoronsly  or  promptly  against  any  abuse  of  that  kind. 

There  is  no  necessity,  as  some  suppose,  for  making  any  very  great  discrimi- 
nation in  the  per  capita  appropriation  to  sustain  snch  a  school,  because  a  large 
number  of  children  can  be  given  equal  school  privileges  at  a  less  cost  per  capita 
than  the  same  number  at  many  points.  So  such  a  school,  being  located  at  the 
most  popnlons  center  of  a  connty,  this  principle  would  help  to  reduce  the  apparent 
discrimination  in  cost  per  pupil.  If  is  a  fact  in  almost  ever^  county  tnat  the 
smalleet  country  schools  receive  the  largest  per  capita  appropriation  on  the  basis 
of  average  attendance. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  high  school  carries  a  local  advantage  to  the  community 
receiving  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  every  part  of  a  county ,  in 
that  every  advanced  pupil  in  the  county  is  privileged  to  get  a  nigh-school  educa- 
tion or  to  prepare  for  college  at  the  very  lowest  cost,  and  spend  all  his  money  at 
home.  Such  a  school  womd  improve  the  educational  tone  of  a  connty,  and  not 
only  enable  them  to  obtain  one  but  cause  manjr  to  seek  a  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion as  fitness  both  for  teachiujg  and  for  business  who  would  not  do  so  if  com- 
piled to  se^  an  education  outside  their  own  connty.  Many  of  the  best  public- 
Bchool  teachers  now  in  the  counties  having  such  a  school  receive  their  instruction 
at  the  connty  graded  or  high  schooL  I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  in 
nearly  every  county,  which  opposes  one  high  school,  because  the  county  fund  will 
not  justify  a  high-gnAa  teacher  and  an  einit-months'  term  for  every  small  school 
in  the  county.  But  if  allowed  to  prevail  tne  same  selfish  spirit  of  dog  in  the  man- 
ger would  innnediately  close  the  doors  of  everv  coUege,  normal  school,  and  uni- 
versity supiioffced  by  the  State  fond  in  the  land,  because  no  State  would  be  able  to 
sustain  one  snch  school  at  every  town  or  in  every  connty. 

So  far  from  the  accusation  being  true,  that  the  taxes  of  the  countrymen  are 
taken  to  build  up  fine  schools  for  long  terms  in  the  towns,  there  is  not  a  large 
town  in  the  State,  where  school  finances  are  properly  managed,  that  gets  back  as 
much  money  thitmgh  its  schools  as  its  citizens  pay  school  tax.  Where  does  the 
excess  go? 

Under  the  jrresent  system  of  examination  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a  snpply  of  competent  teachers  in  some  of  the  counties  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
educate  in  the  coonties  those  being  reared  in  and  who  are  likely  to  remain  in  the 
connty. 

KANSAS. 

[From  the  report  for  Ua3-04  of  State  Snpt.  H.  V.  OaineaL] 

COUKTY  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  founders  of  onr  school  system  doubtless  thought  that  they  were  placing  a 
free  hig^iier  education  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State.  To 
anyone  familiar  witii  the  workings  of  the  present  system,  no  argument  need  be 
advanced  to  disclose  the  fact  that  only  a  few,  indeed,  reach  the  coveted  goal. 
There  is  a  break  between  the  common  schools  and  the  university  system.  Those 
who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  district  schools  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
any  of  the  State  institutions.  In  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  training, 
they  are  compelled  to  turn  from  the  free  school  to  the  fee  system.  A  number  of 
cases  came  under  the  observation  of  this  office  within  the  past  two  years  where 
cities  would  not  permit  nonresident  pupils  to  attend  the  city  schools  even  for  tui- 
tion. Etut  few  counties  in  the  State  have  towns  within  their  limits  large  enough 
to  Ropport  high  schools,  and  still  a  smaller  number  of  these  larger  towns  furnish 
educational  advantaj^  which  are  satisfactory  or  adequate.  Under  the  present 
system  no  provision  is  made  for  higher  training  for  the  great  population  living  in 
the  rural  districts  and  villages.  The  State  should  place  a  free  higher  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  her  citizens,  no  matter  how  humbly  bom. 

At  the  session  in  1886  the  leg^Iature  recognized  the  break  that  exists  in  the  sys- 
tem and  endeavored  to  fill  it  by  establishing  connty  high  schools.  The  principle 
has  proved  to  be  excellent,  but  the  law  has  been  almost  a  failure.  Only  two  schools 
have  been  established  under  the  act — one  in  Dickinson  County,  the  other  in  Atcbi- 
Ko.  County.    At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  third  one  was  established, 
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in  Labette  County,  ty  a  special  act.  The  two  schools  fonnded  nnder  the  general 
act  have  demonstrated  that  they  completely  fill  the  break  that  exists  in  onr  educa- 
tional system.  The  enrollment  in  the  Dickinson  County  High  School  last  year 
was  363.  Of  this  number,  only  4  came  from  the  city  schools  or  the  county.  Fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  were  young  men  and  women  who  would  never  have 
attended  any  institution  of  learning  other  than  the  district  school  had  it  not  been 
that  a  free  school  of  higher  learning  was  established  in  their  midst.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  such  a  school  is  small;  only  1-mill  tax  has  been  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  Dickinson  County  High  School  since  its  establishment,  excepting 
buildings  and  grounds.  Atchison  County  High  School  makes  nearly  as  good  a 
showing,  notwithstanding  its  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  the  past  year. 
The  Labette  County  High  School  begins  its  first  year  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
150.  Many  counties  have  voted  upon  the  proposition  within  the  past  two  years, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  defeated.  The  failure  was  due  mainly  to  the  interest  of 
rival  towns.    The  present  law  is  inadequate,  and  should  be  amended. 

MAINE. 

[From  the  report  for  1898-M  of  State  Snpt.  N.  A.  Lace.] 
CHANGE  FBOH  THE  DISTRICT  TO  THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

The  act  of  the  last  le^lature,  entitled  "An  act  to  abolish  school  districts  and 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  supervision  of  public  schools,"  which  became  law 
on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1894,  makes  radical  change  in  the  management  of  the 
common  schools.    The  law,  in  terms,  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  abolish  school  districts  and  to  provide  for  more  efficient  snpervisioii  of  public 

schools. 

Sec.1.  The  school  districts  in  all  towns  in  this  State  are  hereby  abolished:  Provided,  however. 
That  school  districts  organized  with  special  powers  by  act  of  the  legislatare  may  retain  sneb 
organization  and  special  powers;  but  said  districts  •  •  *  shall  be  entitled  to  such  portion  u 
the  common-school  funds  of  the  town  as  said  committees  shall  determine,  which  sam  sbaU  not 
be  less  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  for  a  period  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
other  schools  of  the  town. 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  this  act  shall  have  become  a  law,  towns  shall  take  possession  of  all 
schoolhonses.  lands,  apparatus,  and  other  property  owned  and  nsed  by  the  school  distrfctj 
hereby  abolished,  which  districts  may  lawfully  sell  and  convey.  The  property  so  taken  shall 
forthwith  be  appraised  by  the  assessors  of  said  towns,  and  at  the  first  uTmnai  assessment  there- 
after a  tax  Bhall  be  levied  npon  the  whole  town,  or  sach  part  thereof  as  is  indnded  withm  the 
districts  abolished,  eonal  to  the  whole  of  said  appraisal,  and  there  shall  bo  remitted  to  the  tu- 
payers  of  each  of  said  districts  the  said  appraised  value  of  its  property  so  taken.  In  case  of  dis- 
tricts comprising  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  the  assessors  of  said  towns  shall  jointly  apprslM 
the  school  property  belonging  to  said  districts,  and  shall  determine  the  part  thereof  Delon^ng, 
to  each  of  the  said  towns,  and  each  town  shall  remit  to  the  taxpayers  in  Its  part  of  such  distncc 
the  part  so  determined,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  dbtricts  wholfy  within  said  town, 
except  that  cities  or  towns,  which  have  or  shall  reimbnrse  districts  or  juurts  of  districts  ic' 
their  school  property,  shall  receive  for  the  use  of  such  city  or  town,  the  money  to  which  sncB 
districts  or  parts  of  districts  shall  be  entitled  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  abolish  or  change  the  location  of  any  school  legally  established  at  the 
time  of  its  passage;  but  any  town  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
may  determine  the  number  and  location  of  its  schoob,  and  may  discontinae  them  or  change 
their  location;  but  such  discontinuance  or  change  of  location  shall  be  made  only  on  the  ^rittra 
recommendation  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  and  on  conditions  proper  to  pre*''[v 
the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  for  whose  benefit  snch  schools  wero  establiMeO; 
provided,  however,  that  In  case  of  any  school  having,  as  now  established,  or  which  shall  here- 
after have,  too  few  scholars  for  its  profitable  maintenance,  the  snnerlntending  school  committee 
may  suiipeud  the  operation  of  suchschool  for  not  more  tlian  one  year,  unless  outerwise  li'^^'^fih 
by  the  town,  and  may  provide  for  the  scholars  belonging  thereto,  in  other  schools,  for  wnlcn 
purpose  they  may,  if  in  their  Judgment  necessary,  procure  the  conveyance  of  said  scholars  to 
sach  other  sohooU  and  pay  for  the  same  from  the  school  moneys  of  the  town.  ' 

Sec.  4.  The  corporate  powers  of  every  school  district  shall  continue  under  this  act  so  far  as , 
the  same  may  be  necessary  for  the  meetmg  of  its  liabilities  and  the  enforcing  of  its  rights;  ano ' 
any  property  held  in  trust  by  any  school  district  by  virtue  of  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  for  tn« 
benefit  of  said  district  shall  continue  to  be  held  and  nsed  according  to  the  terms  thereof.      ^^ 

Sec.  B.  The  school  moneys  of  every  town  shall  be  so  expended  as  to  give  as  nearly  •*,P'*''S ' 
cable  the  same  aggregate  annual  length  of  terms  in  all  its  schools,  and'^  eYery  town  shall  ""^^ 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  schools  for  not  less  than  twenty  weeks  annually.  jSjff ' 
town  falling  to  maintain  its  schools  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  bn  debarred  from  ora'[™ 
its  State  school  moneys,  till  it  shall  have  made  suitable  provisions  for  so  maintaining  toei"  ^ 
thereafter.  ,. 

Sec.  6.  Adjoining  towns,  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  school  committee  of  ^° 
towns,  may  by  concurrent  action  maintain  union  schools  for  the  benefit  of  parts  of  w4  **Wl 
in  what  are  now  union  school  districts,  or  may  establish  such  schools,  and  shall  contribute  w 
their  support  each  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  of  said  towns  attending  sow 
schools.  Said  schools  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  echool  committee  of  the  town  m 
which  their  schoolhonses  are  located. 

•  •  «  »  «  »  • 

Sec.  8.  The  management  of  the  wshoolsand  the  custody  and  care  of  all  school  property  in  <"*2 
town  shall  devolve  upon  a  superintending  school  committee  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  se»»" 
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wmben  in  oach  town,  as  the  town  mar  elect,  who  shall  be  choaen  by  1»Ilot  at  the  annnal 
■Mtiag  of  the  town,  and  shall  hold  office  for  three  Tears.  *  •  *  Said  committco  shall  hare 
lower  to  flU  vacancies  occurring  daring  the  interim  between  annual  meetlnga,  and  sIihII  annn- 
•flf  elect  one  of  its  members  soperviaor  of  schools,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio,  secretary  of  the  com- 
nittee,  shall  make  the  annual  enumeration  of  scholars  required  by  law.  and  shall  examine  the 
Kliools  and  inquire  into  the  reffulations  and  discipline  thereof  and  the  proficiency  of  the  Bchol- 
>n,  for  which  purpose  be  shall  yisit  each  school  at  least  twice  each  term.  He  shall  make  all 
nmrtsand  retumo  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  town  which  are  now  or  may  be  required  by  law 
to  tie  made  by  snperintending school  committees,  and  perform  snch  other  duties  as  said  commit- 
tee aball  direct:  Provided  further.  That  in  case  the  town  so  authorize,  in  lieu  of  the  supervisor 
terefai  provided  for,  a  superintendent  may  be  elected  who  may  or  may  not  bo  a  member  of  the 
eomiBittee.  Said  committee  shall  serve  without  pay,  but  the  supervisor,  or  superintendent  by 
litem  elected,  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  sum  as  the  town  shall  annually  vote  therefor, 
vhich  earn  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  of  actual  service. 
.  Sec 9.  AQlawsandpartsoflawsinconsistentherewith.exoeptprivate  and  special  laws  author- 
Biiig  towns,  dtles,  and  incorporated  districts  to  choose  school  committees  other  than  those 
kerein  provided  for,  are  heieby  repealed. 
Sbc.  wl  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-four. 

PX7BPOSE  OP  THE  LAW. 

The  pnrpofie  of  this  act  is  to  secttre  equality  of  school  privileges,  equality  of 
Khool  bnrflens,  eflSciency  of  instnictioii,  better  schoolhonses  better  furnished,  more 
responsible  and  efficient  supervision,  and  greater  economy  in  school  expenditures. 
That  it  will  secure  these  is  more  than  hoped — is  confidently  expected;  for  its  pro- 
visions are  such  as  have  proved  efficient  for  securing  them  in  other  States,  and  in 
many  towns  in  our  own  State. 

1.  Equality  of  school  privileges. — The  district  system  here  abolished  was  framed 
to  suit  conditions  existmg  a  century  ago.  Those  conditions  were  snch  that  most 
towns  could  be  divided  into  very  nearly  equal  sections  containing  very  nearly  the 
name  number  of  children,  and  a  number  large  enough  to  make  efficient  and  profit- 
ablo  schools.  Hence  the  amounts  available  for  schools  iu  each  of  these  sections, 
determined  by  apportioning  money  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children, 
were  snch  as  to  give  all  very  nearly  equal  length  of  schools  of  very  nearly  equal 
quality.  These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  To-day  there  are  few  towns  in  the 
State  in  which  by  voluntary  action  the  district  system  has  not  been  abolished, 
whoso  schools  are  all  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length  and  quality.  In  most  of  such 
towns  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  this  regard,  so  wide  that  in  numerous  cases  the 
difference  in  different  districts  is  as  three  to  one.  For  this  inequity  and  iniquity 
the  act  provides  the  only  practicable  and  efilcient  remedy  by  the  abolition  of  the 
system  which  compels  its  existence,  and  by  the  special  requirement  that  all  schools 
m  the  same  town  shall  be  of  equal  leng^th. 

2.  EqiuUity  of  school  burdens. — Under  the  district  system  the  burden  of  building 
ichoolhonses  and  keeping  them  in  repair  rests  upon  the  district.  By  a  change  in 
the  distribntion  of  wealth  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  poptilation,  this  burden  has  come  to  bo  very  unequally  borne.  The 
wealthier  districts  have  been  able  to  furnish  suitable  schoolhouses,  well  furnished, 
»t  a  comparatively  small  tax  rate,  while  the  poorer  have  been  heavily  burdened  to 
"ijnish  houses  poor  and  poorly  furnished.  The  new  law,  in  conjunction  with 
others  heretofore  enacted,  taransfers  the  responsibility  for  the  building,  furnishing, 
jnd  keeping  in  repair  of  schoolhouses  to  the  town  as  a  whole,  and  hence  equalizes 
the  burden. 

3.  Better  sehooUiouses.—ThiB  chan^  of  responsibility  for  fit  schoolhouses,  from 
theyart  to  the  whole  of  the  town,  with  consequent  equalization  and  lightening  of 
J*rden,  results  naturally  in  better  scboolhonses.  Indeed,  in  most  towns  in  which 
the  change  has  been  maide  by  voluntary  action  of  the  town,  this  improvement  in 
Khoolhouses  has  been  very  noticeable. 

i  Jfore  efficient  instruction. — Instruction  to  be  at  its  best  requires  suitable  and 
BUy  famished  schoolrooms,  schools  large  enough  to  be  interesting,  teachers  fitted 
fortheir  work,  adapted  to  the  special  school,  and  continued  permanently  in  charge, 
■"d  responsible,  intelligent,  vigilant,  and,  hence,  efficient  supervision.  Under  the 
*^*ii  system,  as  it  exists  now  by  voluntary  action  of  a  large  number  of  our  towns, 
*n  these  essentials  exist  iii  much  greater  de^ee  than  under  the  district  system. 
What  have  been  the  results  of  change  from  district  to  town  system  under  optional 
law  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  the  resnlts  under  the  new  law. 

5.  Jlfore  efficient  supervision. — Under  the  town  system,  supervision  becomes  at 
"Bw  whoUy  responsible.  The  division  of  functions  between  town  school  com- 
"uttee  or  supervisor  and  district  agent,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  neither  party 
'sponsible,  ceases  to  exist.  The  entire  charge  of  school  affairs  devolves  upon  the 
^mittee.  With  complete  responsibility  naturally  comes  greater  care  and  watch- 
fulness. Moreover,  the  new  law  provides  for  such  an  organization  of  the  super- 
^"ory  machinery  as  has,  by  experience,  been  proved  most  efficient,  including  a« 
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it  does  the  most  desirable  fieatares  of  ibo  two  forms  beietofore  ezistiii^  in  fbt 
State — the  stipervisor  and  the  echoed  board. 

I  6.  Greater  economy  in  school  expenditures. — Under  the  district  ajatem, »  it  hat 
come  to  be,  there  have  been  lar^  -wasted  of  pablic  money.  These  wastes  may  he 
classified  tmder  iteee  heads.  Fust,  the  empIoyiBg  of  incompetent  teachers,  some- 
times as  the  result  of  faToritiam,  sometimes  from,  want  of  care  or  intelligence  oa 
the  x>art  of  agents  employing,  has  practically  wasted  not  only  the  money  paid  for 
wages  of  teachers  and  warming  of  acho<droom8,  bat  also  the  time  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools.  Second,  the  Tnaintenance  of  unnecessary  small  and  weak 
schools  £ia  led  to  huge  waste.  Inthis  way  has  been  annnaDy  wasted,  as  could  be 
eadly  shown  by  dependable  data,  money  «iongfa  to  Increase  the  anmial  length  of 
the  necessary  schoMB  by  nearly  two  weeks.  Third,  the  almost  nniversal  costou 
of  nsing  at  least  10  x>er  cent  of  the  money  raised  by  towns  and  ^portioned  to 
towns  from  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  allowed  by  law  to  be  nsed  for 
annual  repairs  on  schoolhouses,  has  wasted  another  sum  about  equal  to  that 
wasted  on  unnecessary  schools. 

These  wastes  will  be  largely  or  whoUy  stopped  under  the  operation  of  the  new- 
law.  Favoritism  and  carelessness,  leading  to  the  employment  of  inconqwtent 
teachers,  -will  be  reduced  to  their  lo-west  tenns  under  the  responsible  supervision 
for  which  it  pro-vides.  Unnecessary  schools  -will  be  gradually  abolished  under  its 
provisions,  as  it  comes  to  be  -onderstood  that  the  abolition  of  every  such  school 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  every  other  school  in  the  to-wn ;  and  -with  the  pro-vision  of 
law  aUo-wing  the  use  of  school  money  for  repairs  repealed,  as  it  is  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law,  the  waste  in  this  direction  must  entirely  ceaae. 

7.  More  and  better  schooling  for  the  money. — From  the  greater  economy  in  expen- 
diture of  school  money  in  the  directions  just  outlined  aid  in  other  directions  the 
average  length  and  the  quality  of  schools  may  be  confidently  expected  to  increase 
very  materially  under  the  new  system. 

PROVISIONS  OF  TBB  LAW. 

By  the  first  section,  all  school  districts,  except  the  few  ba-ving  special  charters 
from  the  legislature,  are  abolished.  So  far  as  the  management  of  schools  is  cos- 
cerned,  their  existence  terminates.  They  can  hold  no  meetings  and  elect  no 
officers  Iiaving  anjrthing  in  anyway  to  do  -with  the  schools.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  are  in  debt  for  school  buildings,  or  have  rights  in  property  held  in  trust 
by  -virtue  of  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests  for  th^  beu^t,  stiU  hold  tb^  cmporate 
powers,  by  provision  of  section  i,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  IJie  meeting  of 
their  liabilities  and  the  enforcing  of  their  righte. 

.  By  the  pro-visions  of  section  2  all  school  prox>erty  held  by  districts,  except  prop- 
erty held  in  trust  by  -virtue  of  gifts,  de-vises,  or  bequests  for  their  benefit,  passei 
into  possession  of  the  town  a^  into  custody  of  the  to-wn's  school  committee. 
Such  proi>erty  the  to-wn  is  to  pay  for  at  such  appraisal  as  the  assessors  may  place 
upon  it,  and  by  the  method  i>rescribed  in  the  section,  which  is  such  as  to  eqnaUw 
the  property  interest  of  all  pit^erty  o-wners  in  all  the  school  property  so  passing 
into  the  to-wn's  possessicm.  By  this  process  the  town  does  not  assume  liability  for 
any  debts  which  districts  may  owe  for  their  schoolhouses,  and  pay  the  district  for 
the  api>raised  value  of  its  school  property  less  such  debt,  but  [tays&e  full  appraised 
value,  lea-ving  the  district  still  holden  for  such  debt,  as  provided  in  section  4. 

Section  3  provides  that  all  schools  having  legal  exist^ice  when  the  law  takes 
effect  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  supported  till  abolished  by  vote  of  the  to-vn 
on  recommendation  of  the  school  committee.  There  is  such  legally  existing  schow 
in  every  legally  eidsting  school  district,  even  when  the  operation  of  such  school 
has  been  suspended  by  action  of  the  municipal  ofBcers  and  school  committee 
under  provisiona  of  law  heretofore  in  force.  Hence,  during  the  coming  schod 
year,  after  the  going  into  effect  of  this  law,  schools  must  be  aupported  in  ere^ 
locality  in  the  town  in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  supp<»rted,  unless  the 
to-wn  ^lall  by  vote  abolish  any  such  scho^s;  or  unless  the  school  committee  tote 
elected  at  this  year's  annual  meeting  shall  suspend  the  (q;>eration  of  some  sodi 
school  or  schools,  providing  for  the  inabruction  of  tboee  who  -woi^  attend  ui 
other  schools,  as  they  are  by  thia  section  authorized  to  do.  It  will  be  ^ee"  ^ 
examination  of  this  section,  therefore,  that  the  law  does  not  of  itself  change  tbe 
location  of  or  abolish  any  school,  as  many  have  mistakenly  asanmed.  It  leav^ 
the  authority  so  to  do  in  the  town,  where  it  has  always  resided,  and  throws  aroand 
that  authority  proper  safeguards  against  its  poesibOe  abase. 

Section  5  nmkes  it  certain  that  ail  of  the  schools  of  any  to-wn  shall  be  eqoM  >i> 
annual  length,  and  that  no  town  can  give  las  ttum  five  months'  annual  schoohsg 
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to  vntj  ohiVd  of  scbool  age  who  will  attend  school  by  aCBzing  a  penalty  for  failnre 
nUchu  eaaly  and  readily  inflicted. 
Section  6  provides  for  the  continoance  of  schools  in  what  have  heen  heretofore 
tmiou  districts  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  and  for  the  establishing 
of  sach  union  ecbools. 

Section  8  makes  radical  change  in  the  sapervision  of  the  schools.  Kone  of  the 
features  of  the  method  prescribed,  however,  are  without  the  sanction  of  proved 
and  gncceesfnl  experience  either  in  oar  own  State  or  in  others.  It  pats  the  gen- 
eral ovendgbt  ana  management  of  all  school  affairs  in  charge  of  a  permanent 
school  board,  and  the  special  oversight  and  management  in  the  charge  of  a  saper- 
Tisor  or  superintendent,  who  is  to  be  practically  the  executive  officer  of  such  board, 
performing  all  save  certain  specially  prescribed  duties  under  the  board's  author- 
ity and  direction.  The  practical  outcome  of  the  plan  provided  for  should  and 
probably  will  be,  in  most  towns,  a  committee  or  board  of  five  or  seven  members 
ehoeen  from  different  sections  of  the  town.  As  this  board  is  necessarily  to  exer- 
cise onlv  a  general  oversight  of  school  affairs  it  need  not  be  made  up  of  school 
men  or  liberally  educated  men  wholly.  The  ideal  board  of  five  would  be  made 
up  of  an  intelligent  farmer,  a  sensible  mechanic,  a  good  business  man,  and  two 
t«tcbers  or  ex-teachers.  As  its  members  are  to  serve  without  pay,  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  made  uj*  of  those  not  seeking  the  position  for  what  can  be  gotten  out  of 
it,  bnt  accepting  it  because  of  de^  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  schools.  So 
oomstituted  and  so  serving  it  will  be  more  independent  in  action. 

The  first  duty  of  this  board  will  be  to  meet  as  early  as  practicable,  elect  a  super- 
visor or  Buperintendent,  and  determine  what  duties  he  shall  ];>erform  outside  of 
those  specifically  fixed  by  the  law.  He  may,  and  probably  will,  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  employ  teachers  under  limitations  fixed  by  the  board,  and  to  examine 
and  certificate  them;  to  purchase  fuel  and  supplies  for  the  schools;  to  take  charge 
«f  tbo  famishing  of  books;  to  look  after  repairs  to  be  made  upon  schoolhouses, 
and  to  direct  truant  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Judicial  func- 
tions, like  the  discharging  of  incompetent  teachers  and  the  expelling  of  obstinately 
disobedient  pupils,  can  hardly  be  properly  devolved  upon  him.  At  this  meeting, 
too,  action  may  be  taken  suspending  schools  as  authorized  in  section  3.  These 
matters  being  attended  to  the  board  may  adjourn,  subject  to  call  in  special  ses- 
sion by  the  supervisor,  who  is  its  secretary,  till  some  date  before  the  opening  of 
Ute  tail  terms,  when  another  meeting  would  be  desirable.  Finally,  a  meeting  wHl 
probably  be  had  in  the  winter,  before  the  annual  town  meeting,  to  determine  what 
recommendations  they  will  submit  to  the  town  regarding  abolition  or  change  in 
toeation  of  schools,  appropriations  for  erection  of  new  buildings  and  repair  of 
old  ones,  and  similar  matters.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  actual 
work  and  time  required  of  the  school  committee  is  only  such  aa  any  citizen  deeply 
interested  in  the  schools  of  his  town  may  cheerfully  give,  it  is  nevertheless 
important  work,  in  that  it  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  sound  com- 
mon sense.  It  forms  an  important  part  in  a  system  of  sapervision  which  shall  be 
intelligent,  responsible,  vigilant,  and  efficient. 

The  provision  in  this  section  by  which  the  school  board,  when  authorized  by 
vote  of  the  town,  may  choose,  instead  of  one  of  their  own  number  as  supervisor, 
(me  not  of  their  nomber  as  superintendent,  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  It  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  cities  and  larger  towns,  which  are  able  and 
may  desire  to  put  the  direct  sapervision  of  their  schools  under  the  charge  of  an 
efficient  and  trained  edocstor.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  has  hitherto  required 
fecial  acts  of  the  l^islature.  Under  this  provision,  also,  two  or  more  towns 
may,  by  a  mutoal  tmoerstanding,  and  by  cooperation  of  their  school  committees, 
unite  in  ]procaring  «  skilled  superintendent,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts  and  in  one 
instance  in  Maine. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  the  supervisor  or  superintendent  for  services  is  left  for 
the  town  to  determine,  with  the  proviso  that  such  amount  must  be  at  lout  $3  per 
day  for  every  day  of  actual  service. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  good  citizens  will  hold  the  well  being  of  the  schools  paramount  to  all  per- 
Bonal  int»«sts  and  prejudices.  Such  citizens,  while  perhaps  honestly  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  wUl  yet,  because  it  is 
tbs  law,  heartily  aid  in  making  it  a  success.  Those  who  have  favored  its  enact- 
nkent  have  done  so  with  the  sole  hope  and  desire  to  lift  our  schools  to  a  higher 
hrrel  of  efBdency.  Tliey  firmly  believe  that  it  wiU  do  so.  They  invoke  for  it  a 
Unr  and  onpr^iraioed  txial.    If  it  shall  fall  short  of  their  expectations  after  snch 
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fair  trial,  if  the  schools  under  its  operation  shall  not  be  an  improvement  upon 
those  under  the  system  which  it  displaces,  they  will  not  be  among  the  last  to  nrfgo 
its  repeal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  cecretary  of  the  State  board  of  education.] 
FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  full  effect.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1893-94  was  $581,684.57,  against  $588,760.38  for  the  ear 
1883-84.  In  this  first  year  under  the  law  the  cost  for  each  child  attending  school 
was  $2.08;  the  present  year  the  cost  per  child  is  $1.77 — an  increase  of  2  cents  over 
that  of  the  year  1892-98,  and  13  cents  above  the  average  of  ten  years. 

The  supply  of  books  and  other  means  of  teaching,  especially  the  latter,  under 
the  operation  of  this  law,  is  more  abundant  than  when  tney  were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  individualparents.  The  law  has  relieved  many  families  of  what  oft^i 
proved  a  hardship.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  the  law  by  taxpayers;  it  has 
been  deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  free-scnool  system.  The  law  has  been  oper- 
ated generally  with  a  wise  economy.  In  some  towns  complaints  have  been  made, 
and  with  reason,  of  the  soiled  and  tattered  condition  of  many  of  the  books  from 
too  long  use  before  they  are  condemned.  I  am  inclined  to  think  itwise  to  modify 
the  free  text-book  law,  as  suggested  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
this  board,  so  that  towns  and  cities,  under  such  safeguards  as  they  may  devise, 
may  permit  books  of  a  certain  class  or  of  a  certain  degree  of  wear  to  become  'Uie 
property  of  the  pupils  using  them  upon  their  leaving  school.  If  discarded  text- 
DOOKS  should  go  to  the  home  rather  than  to  the  paper  mill  or  the  furnace,  they 
would  be  replaced  earlier  in  their  life,  the  schools  would  have  cleaner  books,  ana 
the  homes  of  the  people  would  not  be  without  profit. 

EXPENSE  OF  CONVEYING  CHIIJ>REN. 

Tabic  shaiiHng  the  amount  expended  for  transporting  children  to  school  for  the 

past  six  years. 


Tear. 

Sam 
expended. 

Tear. 

Sam 
expended. 

issa-ta 

$23,118.38 
24,145.12 
30,648.68 

18B1-)B 

$88,788.07 
60,600.41 
6S.fflLT.«8 

1889-99 

isee-os 

1890-01 

18II3-M 

In  the  year  1887  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  specially 
attracted  to  the  large  sums  applied  in  certain  towns  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  school.  Since  that  year  returns  of  this  item  have  been  made  annually  to 
this  office.  The  purpose  of  the  law  authorizing  towns  to  expend  money  for  con- 
veyance was  to  enable  children  living  remote  from  central  schools,  especially  from 
schools  "  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,"  to  gain  ready 
access  to  these  schools.  The  law  was  enacted  in  1869.  Montague,  in  Franklin 
Ciounty,  early  availed  herself  of  its  provisions  for  conveying  children  to  her  cen- 
tral high  school.  In  general,  towns  were  slow  to  take  advantt^^  of  the  law  as  a 
means  of  consolidating  their  feebler  lower-grade  schools.  Concord  was  among 
the  first  to  apply  it  on  a  large  scale  for  this  purpose.  Her  example  was  speedily 
followed  by  her  neighbors.  The  success  of  the  plan  wherever  applied  has  secured 
for  it  an  extended  application.  The  expenditure,  beg^inning  witn  ^2,118.38  in  the 
year  1888-89,  has  advanced  to  $68,617.68  the  present  year.  This  is  an  advance 
of  $13,037.27  from  the  expenditure  of  $50,590.41  a  year  ago.  The  results  are  in 
general  highly  satisfactory  to  parents  and  to  voters  of  the  towns.  Of  these  towns, 
199  make  returns  of  expenditures  for  transportation,  varying  from  $5  per  annum 
in  Shntesbury ,  to  $3,363  per  annum  in  Lexington.  Wisdom  is  needed  in  adjusting 
the  details  of  the  plan  to  individual  cases.  But  this  has  been  exercised  to  such  a 
degree,  and  the  law  is  so  beneficial,  that  in  operation  it  meets  with  almost  univer- 
sal favor.  It  is  helping  to  solve  the  question.  What  can  be  done  for  the  small 
ungraded  schools  scattered  over  the  sparsely  populated  portions  of  the  State? 
These  schools  are  steadily  disappearing  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

[The  following  regarding  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of 
pupils  is  from  the  report  of  A.  W.  Edson,  agent  of  the  State  board.] 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  i>art  of  intelligent  and  progressive  commnni- 
fies  to  close  the  small  schools  in  remote  districts  and  to  transport  children  to  the 
graded  schools  of  the  villages,  where  better  classification,  better  g^rading,  and  bet- 
ter teaching  are  the  role.  This  is  done  not  so  mnch  from  an  economic  standpoint 
as  becaoise  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  children  receive  greater  edncational 
advantages  there  than  in  the  small  ungraded  schools. 

The  nmnber  of  children  in  the  back  districts  is  small,  and  growing  less  every 
year.  With  few  children  and  small  classes  there  can  be  bat  little  enthnsiasm  and 
progress. 

The  leading  argnments  in  favor  of  this  movement  are: 

1.  Itj>ermits  a  oetter  grading  of  the  schools  and  classification  of  pnpils.  Con- 
aolidation  allows  pupils  to  be  placed  where  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage; 
the  various  subjects  of  stndy  to  be  wisely  selected  and  correlated,  and  more  time 
to  be  given  to  recitation. 

2.  It  affords  an  oppoTtnnity  for  thorongh  work  in  sx>ecial  branches,  such  as 
drawing,  mnsic,  and  nature  study.    It  also  allows  an  enrichment  in  other  lines. 

3.  It  opens  the  doors  to  more  weeks  of  schooling  and  to  schools  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  people  in  villages  almost  invariably  lengthen  the  school  year  and  sup- 
port a  high  school  for  advanced  pnpils. 

4.  It  insures  the  employment  and  retention  of  better  teachers.  Teachers  in 
small  ungraded  schools  are  usually  of  limited  education,  training,  or  experience, 
or  are  past  the  age  of  competition.  The  salaries  paid  in  cities  and  villages  allow 
a  wide  range  in  tne  selection  of  teachers. 

5.  It  makes  the  work  of  the  specialist  and  supervisor  far  more  effective.  Their 
plans  and  efforts  can  all  be  concentrated  into  something  tangible. 

6.  It  adds  the  stimulating  influences  of  large  classes,  with  the  resulting  enthu- 
riasm  and  generous  rivalry.    The  discipline  and  training  obtained  are  invaluable. 

7.  It  affords  the  broader  companionsnip  and  culture  that  come  from  association 
with  larg^  nnmbers. 

8.  It  results  in  a  better  attendance  of  pupils,  as  proved  by  experience  in  towns 
where  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 

9.  It  leads  to  better  school  buildings,  better  equipment,  a  larger  supply  of  books, 
charts,  maps,  and  apparatus.  All  these  natnrallv  follow  a  concentration  of  peo- 
ple, wealth,  and  effort,  and  aid  in  making  good  schools. 

The  large  expenditure  implied  in  these  better  appointments  is  wise  economy,  for 
the  east  per  pupil  is  really  much  less  than  the  cost  in  small  and  widely  separated 
Khools. 

10.  And,  again,  it  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools.  Pride  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  secures  a  greater  sympathy  and  better  fellowship  throughout 
the  town. 

These  reasons  for  consoUdating  schools  and  concentrating  effort  have  great 
foTco  with  people  interested  in  vae  proper  education  of  the  coming  generation. 
The  future  is  likely  to  see  increased  attention  given  to  this  movement. 

There  are,  however,  ojections  raised  to  the  plan,  some  of  them  frivolous,  others 
deserving  careful  attention,  chief  among  which  are — 

(1)  Depreciation  of  property;  decreased  valuation  of  farms  in  districts  where 
Bchools  are  closed. 

(2)  Dislike  to  send  young  children  to  school  far  from  home,  away  from  the 
oversight  of  parents,  and  to  provide  a  cold  lunch  for  them  rather  than  a  warm 
dinner. 

(3)  Danger  to  health  and  morals;  children  obliged  to  travel  too  far  in  cold  and 
rtonny  weather;  obliged  to  walk  a  portion  of  the  way  to  meet  the  team,  and  then 
to  ride  to  school  in  damp  clothing  and  with  wet  feet;  unsuitable  conveyance  and 
uncertain  driver;  association  with  so  manv  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions; 
lack  of  proper  oversight  during  the  noon  hour, 

(4)  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing;  expense  to  parents  of  properly  clothing 
their  children. 

(5)  Difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  conveyance  on  reasonable  terms;  or,  if  the 
parent  is  allowed  compensation,  of  agreeing  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  parents  and  town  officials. 

(4)  Local  jealousy;  an  acknowledgment  that  some  other  section  of  the  town  hay 
KKater  advantages  and  is  outstripping  any  other  locality. 
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(7)  Nattiral  proneness  of  some  people  to  object  to  the  removal  of  any  ancient 
landmark  or  to  any  innoTation,  however  worthy  the  measure  or  however  well 
received  elsewhere. 

To  these  objections  it  msy  properly  be  said: 
'^'  The  first  one  is  more  imagmary  than  real,  for  any  level-Iifiaded  man  with  diil- 
dren  to  be  educated  will  place  a  higher  value  on  the  qnslity  of  the  schools  and  the 
school  spirit  in  the  commnnity  than  upon  the  aiunbar  and  accessilHlity  of  the 
schools.  Experience  has  demoastnited  the  fact  that  prt^>eTty  in  towns  conmiitted 
to  this  plan  has  a|n>reciated  rather  tiian  defo'eciated  in  value. 

ThesecondandtoirdobjectioDsaretliemostsmoQS.  It  behooves  school  anthori- 
ties  to  see  thai  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm.  SnitaMe  conveyances,  cov- 
ered, should  be  provided,  and  competent  and  careful  drivers  selected.  No  risks 
shonld  be  taken.  During  the  noon  hoar  some  teacher  shoold  remain  with  the 
children  'who  carry  luncheon. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  objections  have  no  ^eat  weight.  The  last  one  has 
great  influence  with  those  pec^ie  who  choose  to  hve,  more,  and  die  as  did  their 
ancestors — on  the  theory  that  this  is  the  last  generation,  and  that  any  special 
efforts  at  improvement  are  just  so  mach  mt^re  than  is  wue  or  necesssry. 

NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  legislature  of  1S94,  l^  "An  act  to  eetaUish  additicmal  State  normal 
schools,"  approved  Jiine  6,  directed  this  board  to  establish  a  State  normal  school 
in  each  of  the  following  places:  North  Adams,  Fitchbarg,wad  Lowell,  and  in 
such  town  in  Barnstable  County  as  the  board  might  select.    *    •    • 

Building  sites  have  been  selected  and  purchased  for  Nt^th  Adams,  Fitchborg, 
and  Lowell ;  a  building  site  in  Hyannis  is  now  under  consideration,  and  will 
receive  early  action.  Building  committees  have  been  appointed  for  each  sdiool, 
aad  preliminary  steps  are  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  the  school  boild- 
ings  during  the  coming  year. 

There  are  now  five  regular  normal  sc&()oIs,  not  inclading  the  Normal  Art 
School,  in  operation  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  afford  altogether  accommoda- 
tions for  a  little  less  than  one  thousand  pupils.  The  whole  number  graduated  in 
any  one  year  seldom  exceeds  S30,  while  probably  six  times  that  number  of  teacheis 
retire  from  the  sdiools  yearly,  whose  places  the  present  normal  schoc^  can  not, 
of  course,  fill. 

<  Only  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  ever  attended  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  only  30  per  cent  have  graduated  therefrom.  Ever  since  the  estah- 
lishment  of  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  (and  the  first  one  on  the  continent 
was  organized  in  this  State),  it  has  been  the  unifcsm  testimony  of  their  princi- 
pals, past  and  present,  that  the  demand  for  their  graduates,  as  teachers,  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  During  the  public  bearing  given  by  this  board,  one  year 
since,  to  the  petitioners  for  more  normal  schools,  tae  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  occasicm  was  the  earnest  desire,  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  petitioners,  for 
more  trained  teachers  for  their  schools.  When  the  four  new  normal  schools  are 
opened  the  Commonwealth  will  have  an  etiuipment  tor  meeting  the  demand  foj 
teachers  specially  trained  for  their  work  in  l^ger  measure  than  has  been  possi- 
ble in  the  past. 

TBB  TBAIMINO  Or  TBACHSKS. 

Good  work  in  the  schools  presupposes  good  teachers.  The  best  of  ctrnditionsm 
the  way  of  attractive  and  healthful  rooms,  suitable  equipment,  weU-devdopea 
courses  of  study,  and  iwpntar  support  may  be  neutralized  by  iB^3<nency  ni  t™ 
teacher,  while  the  wwrst  of  conditions  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  competency  aw 
devotion  he  brings  to  his  work.-  The  main  endeavor  for  improving  the  schooJs 
must  always,  thwefore,  be  made  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  teaching  torce- 
Doring  the  past  two  years  new  and  im^eotant  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature and  the  board  of  education  to  lift  the  standards  of  in-ofessional  training- 
Gbi^  among  th^n  are  the  following: 

1.  The  board  of  education  voted,  April  7, 180a,  that  candidates  tae  i^mission  to 
tiie  normal  schools  in  September,  1894,  and  thereafter,  shonld  be  gradoat^  oi 
high  schools  whose  courses  of  study  have  been  approved  by  the  board,  or  h»W 
an  equivalent  education.  For  the  current  year  (1894)  it  was  (mkrod  that  tk^P*?" 
dpals  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  anthonzed  to  admit  to  examinatits  "" 
admission  graduates  of  high  schools  whose  coarse  of  stady  covers  three  or  J»** 
years 
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S.  It  was  voted  by  ib»  ba«rd,  on  Vaj  3,  18M,  that  the  examinations  for  adiuia- 
rion  to  the  normal  schools  in  1895  and  thereafter  shoold  cover  high-school  sub- 
jects as  well  as  elementary. 

3.  The  lesislatnre  of  1894  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  prepare 
a  {dan  for  the  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  the  plan  to  be  per- 
nuasiye  and  not  compolsory.'  Under  this  plan  the  certificate  of  the  board  may 
be  accepted  by  any  school  committee  in  Uen  of  the  personal  examination  required 
bylaw.    *    •    • 

LOCAL  TBACilNU  SCHOOIB  FOR  TKACUSB8. 

Several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  have  established  training  or  practice 
schools,  to  which  untried  persons  are  admitted  as  teachers  under  varying  condi- 
tions, either  with  small  pay  or  with  none  at  all.  If  such  candidates  do  sati^actory 
work,  th^  may  in  time  be  prranoted  to  the  regular  teaching  force.  If  they  fail, 
their  servicee  usually  end  with  experience  in  the  training  school,  and  the  comma- 
nity  is  spared  the  loss  that  it  might  otherwise  have  suffered.  The  training  school 
itself  is  usually  under  r^^nlar  and  permanent  teachers,  selected  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  real  or  supposed  power  to  guide  the  neophj-tes  and  to  keep  the  tone 
of  the  school  good.  Sucn  schools,  in  general,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  good 
work  on  the  practical  side,  and  some  of  them  have  made  earnest  attempts,  neces- 
nrily  meager,  to  require  pedagogical  study.  They  have  also  done  great  general 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  practice  work 
forthe  young  teacher,aswell  as  great  local  service  in  opening  a  way  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  fitted  and  those  who  are  unfitted  to  teach;  but  they  fall 
serionsly  short  of  giving  a  complete  professional  outfit.  It  is  the  consensus  of  our 
deepest  thinkers,  as  weU  as  of  the  world's  practice,  that  that  outfit  presupposes, 
in Mdition  to  certain  native  endowments,  (1)  high  academic  attainments,  (2)  good 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  education,  and  (ii)  successful  exi>e- 
lienee  in  actual  practice. 

The  New  ESngland  Association  of  Superintendents  is  on  record  as  favoring  such 
an  outfit.  The  policy  of  the  State,  as  expressed  in  legislative  action  and  in  that 
of  the  board  of  education,  is  clearly  in  favor  of  such  an  outfit.  This  policy  is  in 
its  permissive  or  voluntary  stage,  indeed,  but  its  definition  is  so  sharp  that  no  one 
c«i  fail  to  apprehend  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  place  themselves  in  line  with  that  policy 
in  the  managentent  of  their  many  schools.  The  almost  lavish  provision  for  new 
normal  schools  and  the  new  and  higher  standards  of  admission  make  it  specially 
in^terative  to  discourage  all  policies  that  tend  to  defeat  the  int^n^ty  and  com- 
I^tenees  of  the  professional  outfit  as  outlined  above.  If  high  standards  are  not 
required  for  admission  to  these  training  schools,  if  they  serve  as  short  cuts  to 
teachers'  positions — cuts  that  dispense  largely  with  that  kind  of  training  which 
the  nt^mal  schools  are  specially  fitted  to  g[ive— then  the  towns  that  support  these 
training  schools  and  the  State  are  working  at  cross  purposes,  and  not  in  the 
mntuaUy  helpful  spirit  that  best  advances  the  interests  of  our  schools.  It  can  not 
be  too  strenuously  urged  that  we  want  teachers  for  the  schools  and  not  schools 
for  the  teachers;  that  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are  the  transcend- 
ent (mes,  asd  not  the  interests  of  those  who  want  to  teach  them;  that,  therefore, 
the  whole  subject  of  providing  teachers  should  be  viewed  primarily  from  the  needs 
of  the  school,  and  not  from  the  needs,  however  preesing,  of  candidates  for  positions 
in  them. 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  school  dipl<»na  or  some  sat- 
isfactory equivalent,  if  there  is  any,  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admissioB  to  a  local  training  school.  This  is  the  clear,  ringing  utterance  of  the 
NewEn^^andsnperintendents;  this  is  tho  practice,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  this  policy  would  raise  the  tone  of  every  training  schocd.  in  the  State, 
and,  tiieref  ore,  in  time,  of  the  teaching  in  the  community  that  supports  it.  The 
idea  of  tiM  training  school  is  admirable;  the  State  is  committed,  and  wisely,  to  the 
policy  of  having  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  each  of  its  normal 
Khools.  The  additional  practice  to  be  obtained  in  a  local  training  school  should 
he  viewed  as  an  additiooaf  provision  for  insuring  the  selection  of  good  teachers. 
Bnt  let  the  local  training  school  work  with,  and  not  against,  the  declared  policy 
of  the  exiMTts  and  of  the  State. 

As  anulnstraticHi,  to  show  the  untoward  effect  of  the  local  training  scho<d  on 

'  Such  a  plan  was  xurmared  by  Secretary  Hill  and  adopted  by  the  State  board 
December,  1884. 
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normal  school  attendance,  I  cite  the  following  figures  from  the  records  of  tiie 
Salem  Normal  School: 


Pupils  admitted. 

De- 

1884-1888. 

1880-1883. 

crease. 

68 
40 

a) 

21 

38 

7 

17 

2S 

31 

Lowell 

S3 

a 

•  1 

Total 

189 

84 

85 

•Increase. 

All  these  cities  have  training  schools;  in  only  one  of  them  is  graduation  from  a 
normal  school  or  other  equivalent  experience  required  as  a  condition  for  entrance, 
and  that  city  is  Cambridge.  In  all  these  cities  except  Cambridge  there  has  been 
a  serious  falling  off  in  the  patronage  of  the  normal  school;  for  which  only  one 
explanation  is  possible,  and  that  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  short  circuiting  "  of 
a  desirable  professional  preparation. 

School  boards  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  this  subject  their  serious  atten- 
tion, not  only  to  the  end  that  their  own  schools  may  be  helped,  but  also  to  the  end 
that  the  local  policy  may  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  general  policy. 

WHAT   IS  A  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

The  action  of  the  legislature  of  1804  in  making  it  compulsory  for  the  nonhigh- 
school  towns  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their  properly  qualified  children  in  such  high 
schools  of  adjoining  towns  as  will  receive  them  has  raised  some  interesting  ques- 
tions The  law  practically  places  the  best  and  strongest  high  schools  of  the  State, 
if  such  schools  assent,  as  they  generally  do,  at  the  service  of  the  nonhigh-school 
towns.  This  means  that  any  properly  qualified  child  from  a  nonhigh-school  town 
may  select  a  high  school  in  which  he  may  fit  for  the  normal  school,  for  the  high 
scientific  school,  or  for  college,  as  he  may  elect. 

Thus  a  high-school  standard  is  practically  set  for  our  smallest  and  weakest 
towns,  and  that  standard  is,  in  an^  particular  case,  the  standard  of  the  outside 
high  school  where  the  tuition  is  paid.  Such  a  standard  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  as  high  as  the  highest  in  the  State.  Should  nonhigh-school  towns,  therefore, 
desire  to  set  up  high  schools  of  their  own,  they  would  seem  to  be  under  a  moral 
obligation,  at  least,  to  do  as  well  by  their  high-school  children  as  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay  their  tuition  outside.  Certainly  the  establishment  of  small, 
poorly  equipped,  and  inadequately  tanght  high  schools  is  to  be  deprecated,  not 
only  (1)  because  the  results  m  such  a  school  are  likely  to  be  inadequate,  but  also 
(2)  because  such  schools,  if  they  are  real  high  schools,  are  likely,  in  spite  of  all 
their  deficiencies  and  economies,  to  be  a  greater  burden  to  the  towns  than  the 
payment  of  tuition  outside. 

The  school  conditions  of  Massachusetts  are  now  such  that  a  town  ought  either 
to  supjwrt  a  good  high  school  or  to  have  none  at  all.  The  choice  between  an 
inferior  high  school  at  home  that  is  not  required  by  law  and  a  good  one  abroad 
that  is  accessible  through  tuition  should  be  instantly  made,  and  that,  too,  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

The  statutes  recog^nize  two  grades  of  high  schools.  These  grades  are  distin- 
guished by  the  subjects  they  are  required  by  law  to  teach.  There  are  certain  sub- 
jects which  must  be  taught  m  every  nigh  school,  while  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants 
or  more  the  high  school  must  be  able  to  teach  specified  additional  branches.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  grades  of  schools  may  be  approximately  expressed 
by  saying  that  high  schools  of  the  higher  grade,  whatever  else  they  may  provide 
for,  must  be  competent  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  in  accordance  with  existing 
standards,  while  high  schools  of  the  lower  grade  may  stop  considerably  short  of 
such  preparation,  or  have  courses  of  study  that  ignore  the  colleges  altogether.  Of 
the  235  high  schools  in  234  towns  of  the  State,  only  103  are  required  to  be  high 
schools  of  the  higher  gra.de.  The  fact  that  146  high  schools  maintain,  in  addition 
to  their  popular  courses,  college  preparatory  courses,  shows  that  many  towns  not 
required  by  law  to  maintain  schools  of  the  higher  g^ade  nevertheless  do  so. 

There  are  198  high  schools  that  maintain  nonpreparatory  courses  of  study  foar 
years  long.  In  146  of  these  schools  these  courses  run  parallel  with  the  preparatory 
curricula;  in  the  remaining  62  schools  the  nonpreparatory  courses  are  the  only 
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long  ones.  The  great  majority  of  high  school  pnpils  are  parsnin^  these  general 
courses,  but  when  they  graduate,  and  a  late  desire  to  enter  college  is  kindled,  they 
discover  that  from  one  to  two  years' additional  work  most  be  done  before  they  can 
enter  satisfactorily. 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  the  main  object  of  a  high  school  is  to  fit  its  pupils 
for  college.  The  f^i^at  majority  of  its  pupils  have  not  the  remotest  thougiit  of 
going  higher.  It  is  only  claimed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  course  whatever  in  a 
high  school  that  is  not  a  good  course  in  itself— good  without  reference  to  college, 
and  good  enough  to  close  one's  public  school  career  with  it.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  such  a  course,  however — ^that  is,  if  the  course  is  suitable  for  the  high  school 
graduate  who  is  going  out  at  once  into  his  life  work — without  thinking  of  it  as  an 
eminently  proxjer  one  for  the  college  to  recognize  side  by  side  with  the  old  Hellenic 
routes. 

The  cause  of  the  deplorable  break  between  the  popular  high  school  course  and 
the  college  is  easilv  pomted  out.  The  college  course  in  a  high  school  is  practically 
sh^)ed  by  the  colleges;  the  popular  course  is  practically  shaped  by  the  jieople. 
The  college  coarse  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  masses ;  the  popular 
course  has  not  hitherto  commended  itself  to  the  colleges.  The  former  has  too 
often  received  the  lion's  share  of  attention ;  the  latter  has,  in  consequence,  too  often 
been  slighted.  Methods  of  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics — the  staple  sub- 
jects of  the  one — have  been  perfected  through  long  experience ;  not  so  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  English,  history,  and  the  sciences— important  subjects  of  the 
other— although  in  our  best  high  schools  excellent  progress  is  making.  Teaching 
in  the  college  coarse  is  subjected  to  searching  and  stimulating  tests  from  above; 
teaching  in  the  popnlar  coarse  seldom  feels  the  thrill  of  such  stimulus. 

And  so  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  widespread  feeling,  with  something  to  jus- 
tify it,  that  the  popular  course  makes  lighter  demands  upon  pupils  than  that 
winch  prepares  for  coUege,  that  it  is  less  earnestly  and  enectively  taught,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers  who  take  it,  it  belongs  to  an 
inferior  educational  caste.  This  feeling  has  not  tended  to  close  the  break  between 
the  popnlar  course  and  the  collie,  or  to  reduce  the  difBculty  of  giving  instruc- 
tion to  noncollege  pnpils  in  such  quantity  and  with  such  thoroughness  as  they 
are  clearly  entitled  to  receive. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  modification  of  views  going  on  about  the  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  anomaly 
as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  the  break  between  them  is  obvious.  It  is  settled,  too, 
that  the  entire  high  school  system  ought  not  to  be  warped  into  conformity  with 
conventional  college  demands  that,  in  spite  of  their  changes  for  the  better,  are 
Etill  too  classical  and  antique  for  the  majority  of  high  school  pnpils.  The  trend 
of  educational  thought  to-day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  now  famous  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  is  towards  a  distinct  and  generous  recognition  of  the  more 
popular  courses  in  our  high  schools  as  suitable  for  college  purposes,  provided  only 
they  are  pursued  with  greater  seriousness  and  thbroughness.  This  closer  articu- 
lation all  along  the  upper  line  between  the  high  schools  and  institutions  above 
them  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  It  would  hasten  this  union  if  the  colleges  would 
generally  follow  the  example  of  Williams  and  Tufts  in  offering  a  course  in  Greek 
for  beginners,  and  of  Harvard,  Williams,  and  Tufts  in  abandoning  their  insist- 
ence on  Greek  as  a  prerequisite  to  g^ranting  the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  union  once 
effected,  it  would  become  possible  for  struggling  high  schools  to  do  away  with 
"leir  expensive  Greek  courses  and  to  tone  up  the  teaching  in  their  hitherto  non- 
preparatory  courses.  All  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  colleges 
ana  the  high  schools  in  their  closer  relation,  but  also  of  the  thousands  of  high 
school  graduates  who  will  never  enter  college. 

When  a  good  general  course  of  four  years,  adapted  to  popular  demands,  is  also 
*Kepted  as  a  satisfactory  preparatory  course  by  the  colleges,  it  will  then  be  feas- 
ible to  give  a  good  minimum  definition  of  the  statutory  high  school  that  will  not 
only  embody  the  spirit  of  the  laws  but  also  provide  for  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  This  definition,  as  inferred  from  old  and  recent  legislation,  from 
wo  character  of  the  high  schools  in  existence,  and  from  any  fair  interpretation  of 
•beir  purpose,  will  include  such  elements  as  the  following: 

!■_  Primarily,  a  provision  for  a  good  liberal  training  in  reco^ized  secondary 
sobjects  and  by  approved  methods  for  those  pupils  who  end  their  schooling  with 
fi»lwh  school. 

3.  The  preparation  of  pnpils  for  the  normal  schools.  This  will  be  adequately 
provided  for  if  the  provision  mentioned  under  number  1  is  made. 

3.  The  preparation  of  pnpils  for  high  technical  schools,  such  as  the  Massachu- 
•rtts  Institate  of  Technology,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Instituter  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  others.    This,  too, 
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'will  be  adequately  prorided  for  if  the  provision  mentioiiied  under  noznber  1  i< 
made. 

4.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  college.  This  vrill  become  generally  feasiUe  it 
the  colleges  finally  accept,  as  now  seems  probable,  a  good  general  fonr  years' 
coarse  as  a  suitable  preparatory  coarse. 

5.  At  least  one  course  of  study  that  is  four  years  long.  For  the  cturent  year  the 
graduate  from  a  three  years'  course  in  a  hiipjh  school  will  be  permitted  by  the 
board  of  education  to  take  the  entrance  exammations  of  the  normal  schools.  But 
this  is  a  rdactant  concession  to  certain  high-school  conditions  that  now  exist,  and 
not  an  expression  of  opinion  that  a  three  years'  coarse  is  an  adequate  one.  On 
the  contrary,  a  coarse  of  not  less  than  four  years,  as  is  provided  in  four-fifths  of 
oar  high  schools,  is  earnestly  advised  for  every  candidate. 

6.  An  adequate  teaching  force  and  an  adequate  equipment  for  the  accomplisb- 
ment  of  the  foregoing  aims. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  no  high  school  should  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
the  name,  no  commonity  should  tolerate  such  »  high  school,  that  does  not  meet 
at  least  the  first  two  requirements.  Four-fifths  of  our  high  schools,  if  we  judge 
from  their  courses  of  study,  need  only  the  strengthening  that  comes  from  a  com- 
petent teaching  force  to  meet  the  first  five  requirements. 

Unless  a  nocJugh-scbool  town  sees  its  way  to  meet  substantially  the  foregoiiig 
requirements,  it  had  better  send  its  pupils  to  towns  that  are  able  to  meet  than. 

Schools  like  the  following  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  high  schools  in  any  sense  that 
is  likely  to  defeat  the  securing  of  a  good  lugh-echool  education  by  any  propeAj 
qualified  child: 

1.  A  gnrammar  school  in  which  a  few  high-school  subjects  are  taught. 
'    2.  A  so-called  high  school  that  in  its  first  year  or  in  its  first  two  years  is  strictly 
a  grammar  school. 

3.  A  so-called  high  school  in  which,  as  in  an  ung^raded  school,  the  pupils  sdect 
such  studies  as  they  please,  without  following  a  carefully  thought-out  plan. 

4.  And,  in  general,  any  high  school  that  falls  seriously  short  of  fulfilling  Q» 
mission  of  a  high  school  as  already  defined. 

The  establishment  of  schools  ranking  above  the  grammar  school  but  falling 
below  the  true  high  school  is  commendable  so  far  as  it  indicates  a  desire  to  give 
children  higher  opportimities,  however  incomplete  they  may  be.  Out  of  sncli 
schools  high  schools  of  satisfactory  grade  may  sometimes  issue.  The  objection  to 
starting  such  schools  lies,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  not  so  much  in  the 
schools  themselves  as  in  the  fear  and  the  prospect  that  they  may  contribute  to  the 
defeat  of  what  is  now  the  legal  right  of  every  properly  qualined  child  in  every 
nonhigh-scbool  town — the  free  right  to  as  good  a  high  school  education  as  he  can 
secure  outside. 

VALUE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  value  of  a  good  high  school  to  its  pupils,  to  the  community,  to  the  schools 
below,  and  the  schools  above  can  not  be  easily  overrated.  It  has  been  customary 
for  people  in  their  public  utterances,  even  when  they  have  been  strong  advocatw 
of  tne  most  liberal  high  school  policy,  to  speak  of  high  schools  as  an  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  onr  BchooT  system,  since,  as  they  say,  but  a  snuill  percentage  of  the 
school  population  (about  7  per  cent)  ever  enter  the  high  school.  Presidents  of 
colleges,  members  of  school  boards,  editors  of  the  public  press — all  these  have 
unwittingly  given  more  or  less  currency  to  this  error.  The  fact  is — at  least  in 
Massachusetts— that  it  is  not  7  per  cent  of  the  school  population  that  enter  the 
high  school,  but,  on  an  average,  25  to  80  per  cent,  and,  in  many  of  our  old  and 
typical  New  England  communities,  the  percentage  rises  as  high  as  40,  or  even  SO. 
I  If  in  most  of  our  communities  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  IS 
grades  should  bo  graphically  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  slope  of  th^ 
pyramid  in  the  upper  four  years  would  vary  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed 
from  the  slope  in  the  lower  nine  years.  Any  inference  to  the  contrary  is  drawn 
from  a  thoughtless  misuse  of  a  percentage  that  in  itself  is  correct,  namely,  that 
small  percentage  (7.6  for  1894>  which  rM)Te6ents  the  ratio  at  any  one  time  of  the 
entire  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  the  enrollment  in  all  of  ti>o 
schools  of  the  State. 

Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  high  school  to  the  State,  even  under  present  condi- 
tions, this  value  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  promised  when  the  high  school,  through 
the  inevitable  adjustments  of  the  future,  is  placed,  in  all  its  serious  courses,  in  bar- 
monious  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  the  scientific  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  other  high  institutions  above  it ;  and  this  greater  value,  it  can  not  be  too  tu- 
nesUy  uirged,  will  not  be  simply  that  nor  chiefly  that  which  accrues  to  those  who 
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pass  throQi^h  the  high-school  gateway  to  these  higher  institntions,  bnt  it  will  be 
that  which  is  destined  to  ctnne  throngh  improrements  in  high-school  work  to  the 
eluldren  (rf  the  people  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school. 

rasTKuerioiT  in  tzmpkbakce. 

'*  It  is  the  misfortose  sometimes  of  a  noble  movement  to  be  indiscreetly  poshed. 
Snch  advocacy  leads  to  reaction,  and  ibe  cause  suffers.  In  this  way  temperance 
is  Bometiniee  wounded  in  the  home  of  its  friends.  The  very  commonness,  too,  of 
its  presentation  tends  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  presentation,  to  permit  the  intro- 
dnctitm  of  an  dement  of  cant,  and  to  make  of  that  which  should  be  vital  and 
effective  stHuetbing  meehanical  and  iDoperative.  Thus  temi>erance,  eithra"  in  its 
narrower  sense  of  abjuring  that  which  intoxicates,  or  in  its  broader  sense  of  high 
s^-contrcd  luid  self-req>ect,  loees  something  of  caste  where  it  should  be  one  of 
tiie  royal  tbemeB.  It  is  a  common  experience  for  genuine  believers  in  temperance 
and  workers  for  temperance  to  have  moods  in  which  they  prefer  not  to  hear  the 
sabject  discussed — ^at  least  if  the  discoseion  promises  to  f  oUow  certain  8tereotyx>ed 
ways. 

And  yet  the  conyiction  is  strong  and  deep,  and  among  no  class  of  people  is  it. 
stronger  and  deeper  than  among  teachers,  that  the  young  should  be  trained  to 
temperance  as  well  as  to  the  otner  virtues.  How  shall  it  be  done?  The  earlier 
lavs  say,  "By  moral  measures."  The  later  laws  say,  "By  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics."  Both  these 
dasses  oS  laws  still  stand;  both  methods  are  therefcare  obligatory,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  school  boards  and  of  teachers  to  respect  them.  But  when  we  inquire  as 
to  what  precise  melhods  shall  be  employed  for  the  moral  or  scientific  enforcement 
of  temperance  the  laws  are  silent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  whatever  those  methods 
may  be,  they  should  be  in  harmony  with  snch  pedagogical  principles  as  command 
general  acceptance.  In  teaching  n>elling,  for  instance,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
soond  principle  to  put  bad  spelling  before  the  children  to  correct.  There  is  great 
danger  that  the  wrong  thing  a  child  is  cautioned  against  may  make  the  deeper 
impression  irpon  him  and  sway  him  iaor«  than  the  right  thing.  Of  course, 
since  the  chiLa  goes  frequently  astray,  it  becMn^  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  look 
flhwply  after  his  blunders,  and  in  this  way  attention  is  necessarily  focused  for  a 
time  on  departures  frmn  ^ood  standards.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  main  prin- 
ciple that,  in  the  initiative  of  all  instruction,  the  sound  thing,  the  wholesome 
tiung,  the  ri^ht  thing,  should  be  presented  first;  that  the  minds  of  chUdren  should 
be  dir^Hsd  upward  and  not  downward;  that  love  of  higher  things  is  a  stronger 
motive  than  fear  of  baser  things — or  if,  nnfortunatelj; ,  not  a  stronger  motive  a 
better  motive  for  first  presentation;  that,  in  short,  the  true  way  to  keep  bad  things 
out  of  the  mind  is  to  pat  good  things  into  the  mind.  i 

Applying  this  principle  to  instruction  in  temperance,  it  seems  to  be  psycholog- ' 
icalfy  a  bod  method  to  make  the  woes  of  intemi>erance  the  main  reliance  in  an 
endeavor  to  save  people  from  Ihem.  The  sad  fact,  indeed,  remains  that  innocent 
diildren  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  repulsive  pictures  of  intemperance,  and 
fiiat  in  certain  cases  effective  lessons  t(x  good  can  be  drawn  from  such  experi- 
oiCM;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  there  is  more  virtue  in  setting  before  children 
tite  joy  of  right  hving,  with  the  scientific  basis  therefor,  than  the  sorrow  of  wrong 
living.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  satisfactory  line  between  the  two  policies,  but  the 
principle  is  sufficiently  conveyed  if  we  say  that,  whatever  attention  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  give  the  diseased,  the  criminal,  and  the  awful  in  intemperance,  these 
are  pictures  upon  which  the  curtain,  if  raised  at  all,  should  be  quickly  let-fall. 
The  main  policy  should  still  be  the  higher  one  of  filling  the  soul  with  good  ideals 
ud  of  inspiring  the  pui>il,  through  the  exorcise  of  his  will,  to  strive  for  their 
attainment. 

Instruction  in  temi>eTance  should  be  scientific,  it  is  true;  but  science  for  little 
children  must  be  exceedingly  simple — very  much  like  the  science  involved  in  that 
natore  stndy  v^uch  is  now  growing  in  favor  with  so  many  of  our  schools. 

It  Bitiat  not  be  overlooked  that  lessons  have  a  deeper  meaning  and  weight  for 
chfl^n  if  they  are  given  and  enforced  by  teachers  whom  the  children  respect  and 
feve,  BO  tiiat  we  finally  g^  back  in  temperance  instruction,  as  in  every  other  kind 
«rf  instnaction,  to  the  living  teacher  as  «ie  most  potent  influence  for  good. 

In  the  revised  Course  of  Studies  for  Elementwy  Schools  recently  issued  by  the 
board  of  education  some  general  principles  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
.  ia  his  tempenmce  work,  as  f olloyrs: 

ORAI.. 

jUeekoliedrink*,  ttimulantt,  and  norootfo.— Pnpils  should  be  tMight  (1 )  to  know  what  is  right  In 
lae  vae  and  esre  of  the  iMdy,  and  why;  (2)  to  know  what  is  wrong  in  the  use  and  care  ot  the 
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body,  particularly  sach  wrong  as  may  be  near  and  threatening,  and  why;  (8)  to  feel  the  oUisa' 
tion  to  do  right  in  all  that  pertains  to  such  use  and  care;  and  (4)  steadily  to  choose  the  rigiht, 
which  is  the  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  studying  hygiene.  So  far  as  the  instruction  relates 
to  alcoholic  drinks,  stimnlants,  and  narcotics,  the  great  object  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
purpose  in  children  to  do  without  them. 

The  necessary  information  about  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinira,  stimulants,  and  narcotios 
may  bo  obtained  from  such  obserrations  as  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  make  themselvea  from 
casual  or  unavoidable  notice  of  such  effects,  and  from  judicious  statements  made  by  the  teoclier 
about  such  effects  as  can  not  lie  directly  observed.  Right  choice  in  the  pupil  is  determined  some- 
what hy  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  8<»newhat  by  a  desire  to  attain  strong 
and  upright  manhood,  somewhat  by  stories  of  noble  and  pure  lives,  and  very  largely  by  the  con- 
sistent and  winning  example  of  those  who  arc  near  to  him,  particularly  by  that  of  the  high-toned 
and  earnest  teacher. 

Stories  which  have  a  simple  moral  point  well  illustrated  are  adapted  to  tho  youngest  children. 
Teach  them  how  important  it  is  to  keep  tho  body  well  and  strong  and  sweet  and  beautiful,  that 
tho  mind  noeds  such  a  body,  that  we  can  not  hope  to  be  comfortable  and  happy  ourselves  or 
agreeable  to  others  without  it,  and  that  personal  care  in  forming  good  habits  and  avoiding  liad 
ones  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  body  and,  therefore,  with  snocesstul  living.  If  chil- 
dren thoughtlessly  incline  to  make  merry  over  the  weakness  or  folly  or  misfortunes  of  jMraoos 
visibly  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  try  to  lead  them  into  a  truer  and  more  serious  attitade 
toward  such  things.  Do  this  discreetly,  privately,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility-  of 
wounding  any  whom  the  advice  is  designed  to  protect.  Tact  and  loveableness  in  the  teacher  will 
do  more  at  this  tender  age  of  the  child  to  determine  his  attitude  toward  things  objectionable 
than  any  jicrsistcnt  dwelling  upon  details  of  disease  and  horror  that  may  arise  from  their  nse. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Teach  that  alcoholic  liquors  injure  and  weaken  the  muscles,  so  that  ono  addicted  to  them  can 
neither  play  nor  work  so  well  as  he  might  without  them;  that  they  hurt  the  nerves,  and  so  inter- 
fere witn  what  is  done  by  them;  that  thev  make  the  blood  poorer,  so  that  tho  body  is  not  nour- 
ished so  well;  and  so  on.  Cite  kinds  of  Dusinees,  duty,  sport  for  which  people  with  drinking 
habits  will  not  be  employed,  with  reasons  for  their  exclusion.  Impress  the  moral  obligation 
that  only  those  things  should  be  taken  Into  the  system  that  make  one  strong  and  weU. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Give  simple  accounts  of  fermentation  and  distillation— enough  to  show  that  tdcohol  la  not  a 
natural  product,  but  comes  from  changes  in  fruit  juices  after  they  have  been  pressed  out,  or  in 
food  substances  after  they  have  been  mashed  with  water.  Teach  that  alcohol,  in  whatever 
liquors  found,  is  the  same  dangerous  thing,  variously  threatening  or  harmful  in  its  so-called 
moderate  use,  disastrous  and  even  fatal  in  its  excessive  use,  and  in  any  form  or  degree  of  one 
unsafe  and  treacherous  in  its  trend  toward  creating  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  more. 

Teach  that  tobacco  contains  a  poisonous  substance  called  nicotine;  that  it  frequently  injures 
the  throat,  lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs  in  adults;  that  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  young  and 
growing  persons  than  to  adults;  that  it  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  form  of  the  dsarette; 
that  children  should  avoid  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  the  more  sparingly  grown  people  use  it 
the  better,  as  a  rule,  they  are  off. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Review  and  elaborate  the  teachings  of  the  preceding  years.  Teach  what  a  stimulant  is,  what 
a  narcotic  is,  and  what  each  may  cause.  Teach  that  alcohol,  even  if  at  first  it  behaves  as  a 
stimulant,  la  really  a  narcotic:  that,  unlikehealthfulfood,ibpromotes  neither  strength  nor  vigor; 
that  athlotes  in  training  are  forbidden  its  use;  that  much  of  it  partly  paralyzes  the  muscles,  ao 
that  ono  "talks  thick,"  con  not  control  tho  movements  of  vision,  is  unsteady  in  hand  and  leg  and 
unfitted  for  work,  and  that  lack  of  confldenco  in  one  who  drinks  often  debars  him  from  holding 
responsible  positions.  Show  that  the  natural  appetite  is  a  safer  guide  in  eating  than  any  art^ 
flciolly  stimulated  appetite,  and  that  condiments,  pungent  and  peppery  substances,  tea.  coffee, 
and  tho  like,  should  be  sparingly  used,  if  at  all,  by  children,  however  safe  tiieir  moderate  nso 
may  be  for  adults.  Enforce  frequently  tho  lesson  of  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  purity  of  taste 
for  youug  people  who  are  still  growing. 

FURTHER  IMSTRUCTIOJt. 

Teach  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive  system,  particularly  on  the  stomaca,  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  liver;  on  the  circulatory  system,  particularly  on  the  blood,  the  blood 
vessels,  and  the  heart:  on  the  muscular  system, as  In  preceding  lessons;  and  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, ]>articularly  on  the  brain,  in  warping  tho  judgment,  blunting  the  moral  sense,  redncmg 
tho  will  power,  and  releasing  such  foolish,  bad,  or  savago  impulses  as  are  nsneJly  kept  in  check 
by  habits  of  sobriety.  Teach  some  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  same  systems.  Show  how 
alcohol  and  tobacco  may  affect  the  health,  ocnteness,  and  precision  of  the  special  organs  of 
sense.  Consider  with  the  children  why  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should  make 
''special  instruction  as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narootics  on  tho  human 
system  "  mandatory  in  her  schools. 

Avoid  details  and  technicalities,  particularly  with  tho  younger  pnpils.  Deal  only  with  the 
more  serious  consequences— just  enough  to  attain  the  purpose  of  menlaoning  them  at  all.  Keep 
constantly  and  conspicuously  in  tho  foreground  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  wholesome,  and  unabused 
body  as  best  fitting  one  for  successful  and  happv  living. 

Special  delicacy  of  treatment  is  needed  in  tnose  unfortunate  cases  in  which  children  find 
themselves  between  the  safe  teaching  of  the  school  and  the  counter  practices  and  influences  of 
the  homo.  Refrain  from  a'»ertions  of  what  is  uncertain  or  sincerely  doubted  by  high  authority 
or  likely  to  be  repudiated  by  tho  pupil  when  he  is  mature  enough  to  judge  for  himself,  since  the 
admitted  and  unquestioned  facts  about  the  more  dangerous  stimnlants  and  narcotics,  and  oloo- 
holio  drinks  in  particular,  fuminh  invincible  reasons  why  people  in  general  should  do  wtthoot 
them,  and  young  people  above  all  others. 
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MANUAL  TRAIKIKO. 


In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislattire,  every  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants  or  more  is  required  to  teach  manual  training  as  a  part  of  its  high- 
school  ^tem,  the  act  to  take  effect  after  September  1,  1895,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

When  all  these  cities  conform  to  the  law,  manual  training  will  be  brought 
within  reach  of  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  State  (1,249,298  out  of 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  and  organize  a  high  manual-training  school 
than  an  ordinary  hi^h  school.  Practically  but  little  more  than  a  year  was  allowed 
the  cities  by  the  legislature  in  which  to  obey  its  mandate— rather  scant  time  under 
other  than  the  most  fa-'orable  conditions. 

A  high  manual-training  school  has  come  to  be  a  sharply  defined  institution. 
The  definition  of  such  a  school,  as  inferred  from  the  courses  of  study  generally 
ptusned  in  the  high  manual-training  schools  of  the  country,  contains  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

1.  A  course  of  study  from  three  to  four  years  in  length,  with  a  marked  trend 
toward  that  of  the  greater  length. 

2.  Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  throughout  the  coarse,  one  hour  daily. 

3.  Shop  exercises,  two  hours  dail^. 

4.  Academic  work,  three  hours  daily,  two  or  more  of  them  devoted  to  recitations. 

5.  The  use  of  power. 

6.  Woodworking,  including  the  study  of  tools,  materials,  and  the  elementary 
processes  of  carpentry,  joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  and,  if  advisable, 
carving. 

7.  Ironworking,  including  forging,  chipping,  and  filing,  and  the  elementary  proc- 
esses of  machine  work. 

8.  A  session  sii  hours  long  or  longer,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  recess  and 
Innch. 

9.  A  correlation  of  the  academic  work,  so  far  as  feasible,  with  that  of  the 
(hawing-room  and  the  shops. 

•  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  attain  this  standard  at  once;  but  a  standard  like 
the  foregoing,  modified  by  local  conditions  and  improved  as  experience  suggests 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  if  a  cit^  wonid  do  as  well  by  its  pupils  as  other 
cities  with  fally  established  manual-training  schools  have  done. 

Whatever  plan,  in  view  of  proper  economies,  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the 
initial  stages  of  organizing  such  a  school,  or  in  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  more  satis- 
factory in  the  long  run,  at  least  for  the  larger  places,  to  give  the  school  a  full 
plant  of  its  own  and  a  separate  management. 

MINNESOTA. 

[From  the  report  for  1893-94  of  State  Sapt.  W.  W.  Penaergaat.] 
SCHOOL  UBRARIKS. 

Nowhere  in  the  Union  have  better  provisions  been  made  for  public  school  liliraries 
than  in  Minnesota.  Some  othoi  States  havo  appropriated  more  money,  but  none 
have  thrown  wiser  safeguards'  around  its  expenditure.  There  is  li  ttlo  doubt  that  the 
affloont  diatribnted  among  th%  districts  that  havo  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  library  law  has  been  productive  of  more  real  good  than  any 
equal  sam  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools. 

The  library  commission  consists  of  the  presidents  of  the  four  normal  schools  and 
the  snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  aud  tbongh  working  withont  pay,  their 
duties  nave  been  faithfully  aud  conscientiously  discharged.  Even^  book  in  the  cata- 
lo^e  from  which  districts  can  make  their  selections  has  been  cacetully  examined  and 
has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  commission.  Libraries  are  now  formed 
in  1,728  districts,  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  State.  From  every  quarter  the 
most  encouraging  reports  have  been  received.  To  the  most  distant  frontier  settle- 
ments these  books  havegonelikeangelsof  mercy,  elevating  and  refining  both  teacher 
and  pnpil.  The  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  have  reaped  a  share  of 
the  benefit.  Old  and  young  alike  have  had  their  thoughts  tnmed  into  new  channels, 
nd  a  brighter  life  is  dawning  on  them  in  consequence.  Those  libraries  have  not 
onlv  met  the  "long-felt  want"  of  those  who  had  already  learned  to  appreciate  books 
and  were  pining  for  something  to  read,  but  they  have  stimulated  a  taste  for  good 
reading  among  the  young  people  to  whom  a  spare  hour  meant  an  opportunity  to  do 
or  leani  something  harmful.  Send  one  of  this  class  home  with  Tom  Brown  or 
Kincsley's  Water  Babies  under  his  arm,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  his  anxious 
mother  will  havo  no  occasion  to  inquire  "Where  is  my  boy  to-nightf" 
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In  most  States  littlo  has  beeu  done  in  the  way  of  providing  libraries  for  the  connti^ 
districts,  and  -wherever  they  do  exist  the  shelves,  as  a  riUe,  are  filled  with  senti- 
mental rubbish,  which  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  teacher  and  the  beard 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  recommended  by  some  callow  youth  or  romantic  girl,  or 
becanso  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  village  bookstore.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a 
board  of  "gravo  and  reverend  seigniors"  wiU  insist  upon  having  only  the  beet  books 
placed  before  the  yonng  folks,  and  as  a  result  we  see  throogh  the  aeldora-opened 
glass  doors  of  the  bookcase  snoh  titles  as  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  lyAabigne's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  and  Rollin's  Ancient  History.  In  the  latter  case  the 
money  was  simply  wasted :  in  the  former,  worse  than  wasted.  By  the  Minnesoti 
plan  none  bnt  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  readable  and  attractive,  can 
get  placed  upon  the  list  from  which  the  districts  may  make  choice.  From  the  entire 
catalogue  of  about  1,350  volumes  this  department  has  selected  150  of  the  most  desir- 
able for  ungraded  schools  and  had  the  list  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  teachers' 
register,  where  it  wiU  be  always  accessible  and  where  it  will  naturally  be  consulted 
in  ordering,  thus  making  snre  not  only  of  the  best  but  also  of  the  most  ^propriate 
books. 

Tho  districts,  before  pnrehasing  books,  are  required  to  provide  a  proper  case  and 
make  aH  necessary  provisions  for  their  care  and  preservation.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  libraries  have  generally  been  well  cared  for,  and  their  nnmber 
is  increasing  every  year, 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  of  1893,  ptoviding  for  free  text-'hooks,  has  already  borne  excellent  frait. 
At  tho  present  time  nearly  half  the  districts  are  loaning  text-books  free  of  charge 
and  a  third  of  the  remaining  ones  are  furnishing  them  at  cost.  Tho  latter  plan,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfactory,  and  tho  remaining  step  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  be  taken. 
Tho  iulluenco  of  the  more  progressive  districts  is  being  felt  by  the  conservative 
ones,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  the  old  plan  of  compelling  each  pupil  to  hny  bis 
own  books  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  bo  praotically  at  an  end.  As  nearly  as  can  bo 
ascertained  the  first  cost  of  tho  books  averages  about  a  dollar  per  pupil.  This  out- 
lay carries  the  district  through  one  year.  After  that  the  annual  expense  will  bo 
about  SO  cents.  This  reduction  iu  the  cost  of  books  is  but  one  in  the  list  of  advan- 
tages to  be  gained.  Organization  can  be  completed  the  first  day  of  the  session,  les- 
sons assigned  and  all  tho  classes  put  in  good  working  order.  Pupils  are  supplied  at 
oueo  with  everything  needed ;  they  know  what  to  do^  they  have  tho  means  to  do  it, 
aud  there  is  no  excuse  for  delay.  In  districts  working  under  the  old  plan,  \YhoIo 
weeks,  and  sometimes  the  whole  term,  passes  away  before  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pupils  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  which  would  render  their  presence  of  any  value 
to  themselves  or  the  school.  During  these  weeks  of  waiting  they  become  restless, 
inattentive,  and  often  mischievous  aud  unmanageable.  They  contract  indolent  nud 
vicious  habits,  from  which  thoy  seldom  fully  recover.  Besides,  their  example  is  con- 
tagious, and  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  materially  impaired.  Parents  frequently 
cut  tho  Gordian  knot  by  keeping  their  children  out  of  school  altogether.  This  is 
true  to  an  extent  not  even  suspected,  except  by  thoso  who  have  given  the  m.itter 
serious  consideration.  It  is  now  a  common  remark  among  county  superintendents 
that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  attendance  wherever  the  free  text-book 
system  has  gone  into  operation. 

The  following  table  gives  tho  aggre^^te  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,  retnmea 
by  the  county  superintendents  in  their  annual  reports  as  entitled  to  share  in  the 
apportionment  of  thecnrrent  school  fund  for  each  year  since  the  present  lawmaking 
ail  attendance  of  forty  days  tho  basis  went  into  operation. 

This  table  is  iutrodaced  to  show  the  effect  of  the  free  text-book  law  npon  attend- 
ance: 
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It  Till  be  8e«n  by  inspection  of  the  foregoiog  table  that  during  the  fonr  years 
^or  to  tbo  «aactra«at  of  this  law  the  average  anunol  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars 
nceiriog  pablio  joettey  was  2(  per  cent,  wfile  in  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed 
fiace  its  paaaage  the  average  gain  has  been  8i  per  eent.  This  table  wonld  seem  to 
iadicate  that  since  the  laM  seasioa  of  the  legislature  abont  11,000  regular  pupils 
bare  been  added  to  oor  pnblie  schools  by  natnral  increase  in  popnlation  and  30,000 
by  the  free' text- books,  anless  some  other  cause,  not  apparent  npon  the  surface,  has 
been  in  operation  to  bring  about  sneh  sarprising  and  gratifying  rcsnlts. 

OUR  BUSAI.  SCHOOLS. 

Kotwitttstanding  the  many  disadvantages  inseparable  from  onr  conntry  schools,  it 
■ost  still  bo  admitted  that  these  schools  have  some  points  of  saperioritv  over  those 
of  the  cities.  There  is  a  certain  freedom  and  individoality  among  the  children  that 
is  inspiring.  They  are  in  toneh  with  nature  at  every  point.  Their  earliest  nod  most 
vainabl*  lessons  may  be  received  at  first  hand.  With  proper  guidanee  on  tho  part 
of  the  teacher,  their  minds  may  be  turned  "into  original  channels  of  investigation  as 
alluring  as  ttaey  may  be  made  profitable.  Objects  of  the  greatest  interest  are  nil 
aroond  titem.  With  their  innate  love  of  iiowers,  what  is  more  natnral  than  a  desire 
toteam  iBore  abont  these  beautiful  croationsf  They  will  take  intense  delight  in  try- 
ing to  diaeover  how  the^  grow ;  why  the  blossoms  have  such  bright  colors;  if  bees 
ate  attracted  by  them;  if  the  bees  pay  the  iiowers  for  the  honey  they  abstract;  how 
tiiey  pay ;  how  the  seeds  are  produced  and  fertilizetl ;  the  use  of  tlie  seeds,  the  sap, 
the  bark;  if  the  plants  oro  really  alive ;  if  they  breathe;  how  they  breathe;  whether 
they  have  their  Ukes  and  dislikes;  how  they  manifest  tliem;  why  they  turn  toward 
tka  snn  and  light.  They  may  be  easily  led  to  see  that  every  part  has  its  use,  and 
that  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  tho  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  Turning  to  the 
tairaal  kingdom,  the  more  obaervinj;  ones  will  bo  found  to  have  noticed  that  rabbits 
and  weasels  put  on  a  white  coat  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  that  they  are  brown  like  their  surroundings  in  summer;  that  the  turtle  has  a 
hardshell,  the  deer  swift  limbs,  tho  crano  long  lep;s  and  bill;  tho  fox,  the  mink,  and 
the  muskrat  warm  fur  snits;  that  the  cat  Sunily  have  velvet  feet  and  sheathed 
claws,  a  rough  tongue  and  peculiar  eyes.  Being  acquainted  with  tho  facts  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  learn  why  they  are  facts.  Watching  the  birds,  they  discover 
that  often  tho  male  is  more  gaodily  dressed  than  tho  female.  In  this  case,  which 
sits  on  tho  nestt  Sometimes  the  females  wear  tho  showy  jackets.  When  that  is  tho 
case,  do  they  guard  the  ncstf  Do  tho  birds  know  that  their  eggs  and  little  ones 
wonld  be  in  <lan£er  from  enemies  that  wonld  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colors  f  By 
directing  the  young  minds  along  such  lines  of  thought,  encouraging  them  to  find  the 
answers  for  themselves,  and  giving  a  little  assistance  oceasionally  when  necessary, 
by  means  of  questions  ealonlated  to  set  them  on  the  right  track,  a  lively  interest  can 
always  be  awakened,  and  tho  boys  and  girls  will  readily  form  tho  habit  of  closely 
observing  familiar  things — tho  trne  basis  of  scientific  kuowle<lge.  Tliis  is  the  firKt 
step  toward  a  vtduable  education.  They  can  then  be  easily  taught  to  compare,  to 
Bote  resemblances,  to  detect  differences — another  great  step  in  the  same  direction. 
Thinking  ont  the  reasons  for  the  points  of  similarity,  the  causes  of  the  differences, 
asd  drawing  Inst  conclusions,  will  place  the  young  student  far  on  the  road  toward 
ibo  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming.  No  matter  what  particnlar  coarse  ho  may  intend  to 
pnisne,  his  loins  are  well  girded,  the  proper  sandals  are  on  his  feet,  and  progress  will 
aow  be  rapid.  TVith  saeh  a  preparation  the  work  of  the  higher  grades,  so  severe  to 
these  whose  early  training  has  been  neglected  or  conducted  without  due  reference 
te  fotore  needs,  will  be  easily  mastered.  No  lessons  learned  b^  rote  will  satisfy  such 
asta<lent,batthevarionssnbjects  presented  will  bestndiedphiloeopbically.  Nesults 
will  Ite  traeed  to  their  causes,  and  then  followed  on  to  their  legitimate  ontcome.  It 
will  not  be  eiUHigh  for  such  scholars  to  be  assured  by  teacher  or  text-book  that 
certain  things  are  true.  They  will  undertake  to  find  out  how  it  is  known  that  thoy 
aretmeand  what  were  the  causes  that  determined  them.  In  digging  out  the  answers 
to  these  and  similar  questions  which  welltrained  scholars  will  ask  themselves,  the 
nasoniag  powers  are  still  further  unfolded,  tho  judgment  strengthened,  the  intellect 
developed,  the  brain  quickened.  When  these  lioys  leave  school  and  go  ont  1o  do 
battle  in  the  great  world,  they  will  carry  with  them  stouter  hearts,  since  they  h.avo 
been  nsed  tostruggling  against  obstacles  and  overcoming  them ;  moro  sublime  cour- 
age, from  the  fact  that  in  all  their  encounters,  no  matter  how  formidable  tho  focs^ 
they  have  come  off  victorious ;  moro  resolute  will,  for  that,  too,  bus  been  trained  and 
strengthened  at  every  step  of  their  course. 

If  the  teacher  is  eqnal  to  the  occasion  and  is  permanently  employed,  much  can 
he  made  of  these  advantages.  But  as  it  takes  time  to  become  acquainted  with  indi- 
Tidnal  wants  and  capacities,  tho  constant  changes  Iravo  little  room  to  hope  for  u  high 
standard  of  edacstmn  tiU  some  remedy  is  devised. 
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Again,  in  the  nngraded  conntry  schools,  tho  yoanger  and  less  advanced  pnpib 
have  tho  older  and  more  proticient  ones  constantly  beforo  tbeiT  eyes  as  models  for 
their  imitation.  Many  an  easy-going  pupil  has  got  an  idea  of  what  ho  onght  to  do, 
in  the  reading  class,  for  instance,  by  1  istening  to  tho  stirring  -words  as  they  fall  from 
tho  lips  of  that  cultnred  girl  who  "  understands  and  feels  "  whatsho  is  reading,  and 
so  impresses  npon  all  who  hear  tho  burning  thongbts  of  a  Phillips,  n  Web8ter,or  a 
WLitticr.  lu  geography  ho  is  charmed  by  tho  descriptions  of  other  lands  given  by 
the  iruo  scholars  in  tlio  higher  classes.  In  history,  too,  the  bestrecitatlons  riyethu 
attention,  and  he  wants  to  know  more  about  the  exploits  of  those  ancient  peoples 
who  havo  been  so  pleasingly  iutrodnced  by  ono  who  is  studying  history  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  knows  not  only  how  to  study  but  how  to  tell  what  ho  has  learned.  Bat  all 
these  advantages  aro  ot  no  avail  if  the  teacher  be  "a  blind  guide;"  if  he  simply 
assigns  lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory,  ond  asks  only  stereotyped  qaestions  to 
be  answered  perfunctorily  in  the  words  of  tho  author.  Moro  attention,  then,  must 
bo  paid  to  tho  hiring  of  teachers.  The  wceding-out  process  mnst  be  begnn  and  must 
continue  till  only  those  are  left  who  understand  what  education  really  is,  and  how 
to  mako  every  blow  struck  count  one  tSDward  its  attainment.  The  best  teachers 
mnst  bo  held  in  tho  ranks  and  not  driven  to  other  employments.  If  this  means 
higher  wages — and  there  is  no  disguising  tho  fact  that  it  does — let  them  prevail.  It 
will  still  be  cheaper  for  tho  taxpayers  and  better  for  tho  schools,  os  ono  year  under 
a  good  teacher  is  worth  half  a  dozen  under  a  poor  ono.  We  must  have  well-trained 
teachers  of  a  high  grado  of  scholarship  for  onr  country  schools,  or  poor  work  will  be 
tho  rcsalt  of  poorer  economy.  Our  country  schools  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  all 
tho  pupils  of  the  State.  On  account  of  their  smaller  size,  to  be  equally  as  efficient 
as  those  in  tho  village,  they  must  bo  moro  expensive  or  tho  year  must  be  shortened. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  tlio  year  is  shorter,  tho  wages  lower,  equipments  fewer.  With 
BO  many  untoward  circumstances  against  which  to  contend,  tho  teachers  shonld  be 
tho  very  best.  Tho  trustees  and  parents  shonld  cooperate  with  them  faithfully  and 
cordially,  remembering  that  to  work  together  for  tho  common  good  is  much  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  than  to  sink  into  apathy  or  to  spend  the  time  in  petty  quar- 
rels that  destroy  (food  fellowship,  ruin  the  schools,  and  defraud  the  children  of  the 
education  which  is  theirs  of  right  and  for  which  tho  State  will  hold  tho  district 
responsible. 

No  system,  bo  it  over  so  pood,  no  government  machinery,  be  it  ever  so  perfect,  can 
breathe  tho  breath  of  life  into  a  school  which  has  died  of  neglect  or  been  strangled 
by  those  to  whoso  caro  it  was  intrusted.  A  live,  euthasiostiu  teacher  of  good  judg- 
ment, bright,  magnetic,  and  full  of  tact,  may  succeed  in  iuteresling  tho  people  and 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  himself,  with  each  other,  and  the  school,  eo  that 
surprisingly  good  results  will  follow.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  teacher  be  out  of 
tuno  with  nis  environments;  if  he  bo  cold,  unsympathetic,  or  simply  dead;  if  he 
be  nn  cyeservant,  taking  no  interest  in  the  work  assigned  him,  but  only  in  drawing 
tho  monthly  stipend  for  which  his  contract  calls,  and  if  possessed  of  a  genins  for 
nothing  but  blundering,  failure  must  bo  expected.  But  this  one  will  "keep  the 
school ''  for  less  wages  than  the  other,  and  in  many  places  that  consideration  alone 
ia  sufiBciont  to  decide  tho  matter.  Ho  is  employed,  and  the  successful  one  is  driven 
into  some  occupation  where  his  talents  aro  better  appreciated. 

Thcsoschools  demand  the  highest  grade  of  talent  in  tho  teacher.  His  work  is  mnl- 
tifarions  and  exacting— more  so  than  in  tho  graded  schools.  His  pay  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  tho  requirements.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  for  such  positions  can 
not  aflbrd  to  take  them.  They  are  wanted  in  other  places  at  bettor  salaries.  Unlike 
their  city  brothers,  the  rural  teachers  mnst  manage  to  control  and  teach  all  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  They  havo  no  superintendent  to  help  them  lay  their  plans.  They  are 
thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources.  It  calls  for  the  versatility  of  a  Cssar  to  meet 
all  the  different  demands  made  upon  them.  Besides,  tho  attendance  is  irregular:  the 
schools  continue  but  half  the  year;  salaries  commensurate  with  the  amount  and  kind 
of  service  required  are  seldom  paid.  These  things  are  not  alluring.  The  consequence 
is  that  teachers  aro  constantly  changing,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos  no  perma- 
nent plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  is  possible.  Supervision  by  the  county 
superintendent  helps  but  little.  Distances  are  great  and  districts  numerous.  The 
very  tbouf;ht  of  giving  them  all  a  proper  supervision  is  overwhelming.  Frequent 
visits  are  impossible. 

THE  STATE   UNIVKRSITV. 

No  department  of  our  edncational  system  has  made  greater  progress  during  tli« 
past  few  years  than  the  State  University.  Its  growth  in  numbers,  in  the  strength  of 
its  teaching  force,  in  its  hold  upon  the  people  of  tho  State,  and  in  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished  is  phenomenal.  New  and  commodioos 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  fully  occupied,  additional  instructors  appointed, 
and  courses  of  study  readjusted  and  expanded.  The  attendance  in  tho  several  pr<^ 
fossional  departments  has  from  the  beginning  been,  to  say  tho  least,  sarprising,  and 
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<ach  ^ear  swells  the  roll  beyond  all  precedent  in  other  States.  Aboat  800  stadenta. 
ire  now  receiving  instmction  in  tbese  departments,  'vrbereas  only  ten  years  ago  alt 
irho  desired  to  take  a  professional  coarse  trero  obliged  to  patronize  some  otlier  State. 
Tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  prove  embarrass- 
ing, taxing  the  resources  of  the  nniversity  to  their  utmost  limit  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  for  the  extra  facilities  required.  Lost  rear  the  |;ain  in  all  departments 
was  246.  This  year  the  indications  are  that  it  will  nearly  if  not  quite  reach  300» 
girine  a  total  enrollment  of  2,100,  and  placing  it  third  in  uie  list  of  State  nniversi- 
ties.  If  coming  legislatoies  continoe  io  famish  the  necessary  funds,  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  doubt  that  the  close  of  the  present  century  will  see  but  one  nnivorsity  in 
the  connliy  famishing  Instmction  to  a  greater  number  of  students,  and  it  is  not  nt 
all  nnlikeiy  that  ours  will  have  the  leading  place.  The  inflaence  it  has  had  in 
iofosigg  new  life  into  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  raising  the  standard 
of  ednoation  tUroaghout  our  whole  educational  system,  is  eveiywhere  apparent. 
Each  school  is  stimulated  to  higher  effort  by  the  progress  made  by  the  next  one  ia 
advance,  which  in  tnm  is  drawn  forward  by  one  that  is  doing  still  higher  grade 
work.  So,  now  that  there  is  a  complete  articulation  from  the  kindergarten  all  th» 
Tray  up  through  the  intervening  grades  to  the  noble  institntion  that  stands  at  th» 
liead,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  forward  movement  inaugurated  by  the  university 
will  he  participated  iu  by  the  entire  column.  With  proper  leaders  placed  at  the 
right  intervals  along  the  lines  diverging  from  the  university,  and  reaching  out  to 
every  district  in  the  State,  all  will  keep  step  and  advance  together.  All  see  some- 
thing desirable  ahead  which  they  wish  to  reach.  Tbo  school  life  of  each  child  i» 
tlins  lengthened,  and  more  is  accomplished  during  each  year  of  that  life.  Wo  must 
see  to  it  that  the  courses  of  study  aro  so  arranged  that  wherever  in  the  march  any 
stadent  may  chance  to  fall  from  the  lino  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  received  the  very  training,  or  at  leant  as  good  training,  as  if  the  cnr- 
ricoJani  had  been  planned  for  his  especial  benefit.  The  committee  of  ten,  and  all 
tbo  conferences  organized  by  them,  unanimously  say  that  every  subject  taught  in 
the  high  schools  "Aonld  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  to  every 
popil,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  tho  pupil  may  be  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease.''  The  question  discussed  wns  presented  in  these  words  r 
"Should  tho  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  aro  going  to  college,  for 
those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who  presumably  ore  going 
toneithert"  llie  answer  was  "No,"  and  it  was  unanimous.  If  the  committee  were 
right— and  sack  absolute  unanimity  among  ninety-eight  of  tho  best  educators  of 
America  ought  to  carry  immense  weight,  ir  not  perfect  conviction — tho  question  of 
courses  of  study  for  our  high  schools  will  be  comparatively  eas^  of  solution.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  change  one  or  two  subjects  now  on  the  list  for  as  many  others 
deemed  more  important  for  those  whose  studies  end  with  the  high  school,  if  indeed. 
«ach  other  subjects  can  be  found  and  agreed  upon. 

MISSOURI. 

[From  tho  Keport  for  IStO-M  of  State  Sapt.  L.  E.  Wolfe.] 
now  EARLY  CAN  THE  RESPECTIVE   BRANCHES  BE  TAUGHTt 

I  liavo  but  little  sympathy  witli  that  course  of  study  that  postpones  even  an  cle- 
montary  knowledge  of  several  branches  in  tho  domain  of  man — history,  civil  gov- 
enmcnt,  political  economy,  literature — and  all  tho  branches  in  tho  domain  of  natur» 
to  a  late  period  in  school  life.  Divinity  spoke  both  domains  into  being  and  unified 
them  for  all  time.  Ko  course  of  study  can,  with  impunity,  put  theso  domains  asunder^ 
or  drive  tho  departments  of  cither  domain  tandem.  The  illustrations  given  eUe- 
where  in  this  discussion  show  beyond  any  doubt  thot  each  of  tho  so-called  branckea 
of  tbo  domains  of  natnre  and  man  has  its  elementary  truths  that  can  bo  tnngbtvery 
early — {W>m  the  first  to  the  fourth  year  of  school  life.  Most  of  these  branches  can 
be  profitably  begun  with  the  first  year  of  school  life;  some  of  them  before  the  child 
enters  school.  To  assert  that  a  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  can  bo  early  taught  in 
its  elementary  phases,  is  not  to  contend  that  tbo  snbject  can  be  exhausted  thus 
early.  Somo  people  are  always  talking  about  "exhausting"  asubject,  and  teaching 
it  "thoronghiy."  We  never  exhaust  a  subject.  A  chilif  can,  however,  get  from  a. 
snbjcct  what  is  suited  to  him,  what  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  demands  at- 
that  stage  of  its  development. 

Ho  can  begin  the  stndy  of  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  civil  government,  poli- 
tical economy,  veiy  early — third  to  fifth  year  of  school  life  ;  the  study  of  botany^ 
zoology,  geology,  history  and  literature  still  earlier— first  to  third  year  of  school 
life.  History  and  literature  have  their  beginnings  in  fairy  talc,  myth,  folk-story, 
fable,  and  easy  biography.  Tho  study  of  nature  has  its  beginnings  in  tlioso  simpler 
phenomena  that  greet  the  child  at  every  step  and  weave  themselves  into  his  very  life, 
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The  cbiUl,  beginning  with  the  mnscnlar  foreo  that  toMM  his  hall  into  the  tit  (ee 
it  Tvere,  pushee  it  from  him),  and  the  simple  fact  that  a  body  foils  tovraird  the  earth, 
passes  sneceasively  and  gradnally,  through  several  years,  to  the  laws  governing  fall- 
ing bodies ;  to  the  foot-pound,  foot-ponud-seeood,  dyne,  erg,  gravity  unit,  meehanieal 
equivalent  of  heat,  weighing  the  earth  (finding  mass)  against  a  monBtain,  weighing 
the  planets  against  their  satellites ;  to  the  abstruse  physieo-mathematical  investiga- 
tions that  demonstrate  the  pennanesey  of  the  universe,  so  £ojr  as  pluietorr  x>ertarba- 
tions  are  concerned;  to  the  hitherto  unsolved  "problem  of  tbee  bodies ;" passes 
from  the  simplest  electric  toys  to  tho  soTereBt  measurements  in  electrieity — amperes, 
volts,  ohms,  exterior  and  interior  resistance ;  passes  from  the  simplest  manifestations 
of  heat  and  light  till  ho  measures  the  heat  and  light  of  the  snn  in  calorics  and  cau- 
dlepower;  from  simplest  facts  concerning  gases  to  the  laws  of  Daltoa,  Boyle,  Gay 
Lttssac,  and  Avogadro. 

THE  TWO   GB£AT  cnAXVKLS  OT   KNOWLEDGE— ACQCI8ITIOK. 

These  are  observation  and  reading.  Observation  admits  the  leamor  to  the  temple 
of  knowledge  through  the  study  of  things ;  reodins  admits  him  through  the  study 
of  words,  tw>  representatives  of  ideas.  Uy  means  o?  the  one  we  read  what  Divinity 
has  written  in  nature;  by  the  other  wo  read  what  man  has  written  in  books. 

[A)  ObiertatioH. — It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  tho  importance  of  the  earefnl 
training  of  the  powers  of  observation  in  the  domains  of  nature  and  man,  ftom  ear- 
liest childhood  to  latest  life,  to  tbo  end  that  the  learner  may  enter  folly  into  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge — intcllectuallv,  csthotically,  ethically,  and  spiritually;  a  training 
in  observation  not  alone  through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  through  the  senses  of  toncb, 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  While  sight  is  the  great  knowledge-aoonirhig  sense,  the 
training  of  tho  other  senses  shonla  not  be  neglected,  especially  hearing,  which  is 
second  only  to  sight  as  a  knowlege-Ketting  sense.  The  child  eould  early  learn  to 
distinguish  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  iu  sound,  and  later  to  make  the  experiments 
that  will  produce  a  desired  pitch,  londness,  or  quality.  Nature,  indeed,  with  laviali 
hand  fills  our  every  moment  with  a  wealth  of  pncnomeoa  of  innnito  variety,  graded 
to  tender,  tentative  childhood,  mature  manhood,  and  decrepit  age.  During  the  ]tast 
hour  there  have  raced  past  my  car  window  a  wealth  and  variety  of  ph«noBiena  that 
beggar  description — hill  and  dale  decked  in  evergreen  and  gold,  crystal  etream,  deep 
ravine,  and  high-piled  ledge,  whispering  winds  and  floating  clouds,  and  over  all  and 
through  all  the  great  canopy  and  the  greater  sun.  But  whatever  Nature's  lavish 
variety  and  wealth,  to  interpret  her  aright  the  child  needs  earefnl,  systenaatie  direc- 
tion aud  inspiration  from  his  teacher.  That  teacher  who  hopes  rightly  to  direct  a 
human  being,  from  tender  childhood,  iu  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  throoeb 
observation  aud  experiment,  must  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  stady  of  tho 
child  itself— its  tastes,  capabilities,  the  laws  of  its  growth.  He  should,  first  of  all, 
prevail  upon  tho  god  Eolns,  or  some  like  potent  personage,  to  imprison  "thorougb- 
ness"  and  "exhaust,"  in  his  deepest  and  strongest  cavern,  to  be  let  out  in  homeo- 
pathic installments,  during  all  tlio  years,  from  lowest  primary  to  highest  university. 
The  little  child  is  a  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower — a  bee,  getting  a  little 
nectar  here  and  a  little  there.  But  with  coming  years  ho  returns  to  the  s.imo 
flowers,  departing  each  time  on  heavier  wing,  getting  at  each  visit  deeper  and  ricbor 
drafts  of  Divine  truth,  beauty,  right,  and  love.  All  along  life's  voyage  of  calms  aud 
storms,  from  tiny  rill  to  boundless  sea,  God  is  whispering  to  bis  soul — 

Bailtl  lhe«  more  stately  maiuioDs,  O,  uy  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  lor-vanltcd  put; 

Let  each  uew  temple,  nobler  thaa  tbe  last, 

Shut  tUoo  f>om  heaven  with  a  dome  Bore  vaat, 

Till  tboti  at  length  art  free, 

Lea\-lDg  thino  uutgroTn  ahcU  by  life's  unresting  sea. 

(B)  Stttding. — Observation  and  experiment  limit  man  to  the  aeqnisition  of  knowl- 
edge through  the  senses.  Beading  enables  him  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  time  and 
space  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  race — to  know  what  is 
transpiring  on  another  continent,  what  transpired  dnring  a  past  century ;  to  know 
what  Plato  thought  and  to  feel  what  Homer  sung.  To  read  is  to  get  what  the  aotbor 
put  into  his  l)ook,  to  live  over  with  him  those  ocetacies  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
thrill  of  high  purpose  attending  the  birth  of  literature.  Then,  reading  being  tlio 
key  to  the  .nccnmulated  knowledge  of  the  race,  embalmed  in  literature,  now  impor- 
tant its  mastery.  By  reading  is  not  meant  the  word  calling  of  one  set  of  school  read- 
ers, in  the  eij^bt  years  of  school  life;  but  getting,  as  nearly  ns  may  be,  dnring  these 
eight  years,  the  thonght  and  feeling  from  fifty  or  sixty  books,  covering  every  depart- 
ment of  the  domain  of  natnro  and  man,  and  adapted  to  the  learner's  tastes  and  capa- 
bilities ;  books  that  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  rational  observation  and  experiment, 
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stienlatiBg  the  papil  to  BM>re  eritlckl  and  pro8tab1e  obMrration  and  more  infjcnioos 
eipoiment;  books  that  trill  not  snife'it  or  gorge,  bnt  direct,  stizQBlate,  and  inspire. 

While  leading  strpplements  observation,  observation  gives  that  mental  eqaiptnent 
that  makes  intMligcnt  roading  poMible.  The  more  eritically  one  deals  with  plie- 
DMnenaaBd  thiaes  tbe  better  equipped  is  he  for  dealing  with  Trords.  Aeain,  aomo 
pn^Is  are  better  fitted  by  nature  to  enter  the  temple  of  Knowledge  througn  things— 
th(r>agh  observation  and  ezperimeiit;  others  throngh  trordit — through  literature. 
Hete  (in  ireading),  as  in  observatioii,  let  naput  "thoroagfaneas"  in  durance  vile,  to 
l«  let  oat  in  saoall  iiutallmeats.  In  reading,  a  child  (after  a  certain  mastery  of 
votd  calling)  natorally  passes  hurriedly  from  page  to  page,  from  book  to  book,  gct- 
tisgwhat  his  mental  appetite  crave*  at  that  time,  jnst  as  in  observation  he  passes 
from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  from  object  to  object.  Jnst  as  in  observatioa 
there  shenld  bo  a  teacher  to  skillfally  incite  to  a  more  critical  reading  of  the  book 
of  aatore,  so  in  reading  there  should  be  a  teacher  to  incite  to  a  more  critical  reading 
of  the  books  of  man.  But  let  us  be  careful  faotr  ire  insist  upon  thoroughness  far 
lieyond  Ote  tastes  and  capacity  of  the  child.  What  seems  thoroughness  to  ns  may 
be  sausea  and  disgnst  to  him.  Let  ns  boTrare  how  tro  insist  upon  difiScnIt  phi- 
lological, ethical,  or  esthetic  distinctions  that  appeal  to  the  mature  intellect  only. 
WhM  we  think  we  have  taught  them,  tbe  poor  child,  in  obedience  to  the  nkaso  of 
bit  isnoraat  teaelker,  has  leametl  ordy  to  mouth  them.  Tbe  attempt  to  teach  thor- 
oaghiyaset  of  sobool  readers  (without  other  supplementary  reading)  a  page  or  a 
psnjpaph  at  a  leason  does  gross  violence  to  tbe  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
ckikrs  seal.  Having  done  a  reasonable  amount  of  skillful  inciting,  directing, 
aod  inspiring  don't  lose  sleep  over  wont  of  tharonghness.  Just  as  the  bee  '^Till 
retom  again  to  tbe  flower,  so  tbe  child,  under  proper  direction,  will  return  agaiu  to 
tbe  book,  to  get  what  he  eould  not  get  on  ilrst  reading ;  or  he  may  get  its  equivalent 
from  another  book.  The  child  presides  over  a  little  world  of  his  own,  ever  widen- 
ing as  the  years  go  by.  That  mysterious  self-active,  self-conscious  self  is  day  by  day 
OM  year  by  rear  ttnlaMing  itself.  At  anv  certain  period  of  childlife,  for  any  cer- 
tain individnal  child,  there  are  certain  soul  chords  corresponding  to  certain  elements 
in  the  domain  of  natare  and  man.  Tbe  mvro  bungling  the  teacher,  the  more  fre- 
quently he  strikes  into  sjmm^,  there  being  no  soulehord  to  strike  into  harmony. 
^Vkile  juvenile  books,  founded  upon  child  natare,  can  be  succeesfnlly  prepared  in 
the  natural  seienees,  hietwy,  civil  government,  political  economy,  luta  literature, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature  can  not  be  duplicated  every  day  to  order. 

Kany  of  those  world  classics  contain  lessons  for  childreu  as  well  as  for  mature 
philosophers.  They  can  thns  be  read  and  reread  as  the  years  go  by.  Katnre  and 
books  spoke  not  tons  in  childhood  as  they  speak  now.  The  cloud,  the  stream,  the 
sonlight  come  fraught  with  deeper  lessons.  To-day  you  read  Emerson,  Carlyle,  or 
Gfl'tbe.  In  ten  years  the  coming  and  going  years  of  pleasure  and  sorrow,  success  and 
defeat,  wiQ  enable  you  to  read  them  with  deeper  insight. 

HasTSB  ia  act  nmtbti  st  •  single  beoad; 
B«t  we  build  tha  Imddsr  by  wUob  we  rise 
Fmm  the  lowly  earth  to  the  v»«It«d  ekks, 
Aai  we  raooat  to  its  sommit  round  by  round. 

KATCKAL  SCUCNCE  VKB8C8   LITERATUttE. 

Hachhas  been  said  and  written  upon  the  relative  merits  of  natural  science  and 
litentare.  £^h  has  its  advocates  and  enthusiasts.  We  are  told,  on  the  oiio 
band,  tliat  nAtural  seience  is  materialistic,  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  that  the  genu- 
inely hnmauizittg  and  spiritual  study  is  literature.  Ou  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that  natural  science  is  peculiarly  God's  handiwork,  and  that  through  its  study  wo 
nse  to  the  Divine  self-activity  that  spoke  nature  into  being;  that  literature  deals 
vith  words,  with  mere  shadows  of  things.  Both  are  extremes.  Both  literature  and 
nataral  seienoe  are  j>arts  of  one  great  whole.  Kach  is  complementary  of  the  other, 
■^pth  are  equally  Divine.  On  the  one  hand,  God  has  unfolded  Himself  in  a  universo 
of  enrapturing  beanty  and  grandeur.  Each  bears  this  Divine  stamp — from  trembling 
*toffl  to  bowling  world.  On  the  other  hand,  God  "  inado  man  in  His  own  imaee,  and 
bttathed  into  him  the  breath  of  lifo."  The  world  literature  spans  every  height  and 
sonnds  every  depth  of  this  image  of  God.  May  it  bo  ours  to  know  more  of  the 
beights  and  depths  of  both  literature  and  natural  science. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  is  a  general  branch  applieablo  to  both  the  domains  of  natoro  and 
?»n,  and  sbonld  be  so  tanght  aa  to  vitally  relate  to  tho  branches  of  these  domains, 
^probable, artificial,  far-ietched, so-called  "mental  arithmetic''  examples  flagrantly 
folate  the  above  principles.  Such  examples  are  semialgebraic,  and,  while  furnish- 
'xg  a  gtiod  mental  discipline,  lack  close  relation  to  actiml  life,  and  hence  are  not  of 
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tho  highest  utility.  The  hare  and  the  honnd  still  continue  their  unequal  leaps 
across  the  pages  of  many  of  our  "intellectual"  arithmetics.  While  these  animals 
are  important,  from  a  zoological  8tandiK>int,  they  do  not  figure  arithmetically  in  the 
business  world  so  extensively  as  these  authors  wonld  hare  us  believe. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  too  large  a  place  is  given,  in  the  elementary  course 
in  mathematics,  to  arithmetic;  and  too  large  a  place  in  arithmetic  to  value.  Much 
pertinent  work  in  arithmetic  would  grow  out  of  the  elementary  stndy  of  nature. 
Upon  reflection,  it  will  occur  to  one  how  rich  this  field  is ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  go  far  out  of  our  road  to  manufacture  artificial  and  far- 
fetched examples,  not  bearing  vitally  upon  the  important  parts  of  the  natural 
science  work  m  hand — all  this,  lest  the  fundamental  law  of  unity  be  violated,  and 
the  child's  time  and  energies  be  squandered. 

Lines,  surfaces,  and  solids — geometry — in  an  elementary  form,  conld  bo  success- 
fully taught  in  grades  7  and  8,  and  possibly  lower.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  could 
be  much  simplified  and  unified  by  omitting  cause  and  effect,  six  per  cent  rule,  twelve 
per  cent  rule,  Connecticut  rule,  and  other  unnecessary  and  mystifying  methods. 
Quite  frequently  the  pupil  gets  these  extra  methods  mixed  in  snch  proportions  as  to 
result  in  an  incorrect  solntion.  What  the  pupil  (soon  to  face  practical  life)  needsis 
one  direct,  common-sense  method  of  solving  examples,  and  auch  abundant  practice 
in  miscellaneous  examples  as  will  insnre  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  great  method 
of  methods  iu  arithmetic  is  analysis.  The  method  that  will  find  the  cost  of  one 
orange  at  6  cents  and  a  doll  at  10  cents,  tho  change  in  return  when  an  orange  at  5 
cents  is  exchanged  for  a  stick  of  candy  at  1  cent,  the  cost  of  two  lemons  at  4  cents 
each,  the  cost  of  one  lemon  when  two  cost  10  cents,  will  solve  most  of  the  examples 
of  arithmetic.  In  this  way  arithmetic  can  be  unified.  But  tho  greatest  stride  in 
liuification  will  come  witli  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  thus  unifying  all 
denominate  numbers  and  calculations  to  the  simple  decimal  system — ten  units  of  one 
order  making  one  unit  of  the  next  higher  order.  While  this  system  has  taken  astroag 
hold  upon  continental  Europe,  notably  Franco  and  Germany,  the  prospects  now  are 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  takes  much  hold  upon  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  metric  system  is  now  in  all  our  text-books,  but  it  has  no  practical  hold 
upon  tho  people.  The  old,  cumbersome  system  of  weiglits  and  measures  is  still  uni- 
vorsnlly  used  iu  the  transaction  of  basiuess.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  this 
wonderful  labor-saving  metric  system  still  knocks  in  vain  for  admittance  in  tb« 
United  States  and  insular  Europe. 

RXPRKSSIOX. 

All  mental  growth  consists  (1)  of  tho  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  (a)  obser- 
vation, (b)  reading,  and(c)  elaboration;  and  (2)  in  the  expression  of  this  knowledge 
(a)  iulauguago;  oral  and  written,  (6)  in  drawing,  (c)  in  modeling,  and  (d)  in  making. 
It  is  only  through  these  four  methods  of  expression  that  man  attains  complete  com- 
muuication  of  himself  to  his  fellow-man.  Besides,  some  pupils  are  naturally  weak 
in  language,  but  strong  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  making.  Unable  to  enter  tho 
temple  of  knowledge  through  words,  they  enter  it  through  things.  I  therefore 
advocate  the  teaching  of  these  four  methods  of  expression,  without  attempting  to 
decide  tho  relative  importance  of  these  four  methods.  To  what  extent  it  will  ever 
bo  practicable  to  teach  the  fourth  method — making — in  all  tho  district  schools,  time 
only  can  determine.  Just  now,  it  seems  that  modeling  is  more  universally  applica- 
ble to  tho  common  schools  than  making;  likewise,  drawing  than  modeling.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  iu  the  common  schools  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  comparatively 
little  drawing  is  taught,  less  modeling,  and  still  less  making.  Language  is  tbo 
universal  channel  of  expression.  Obeying  the  guiding  principle  of  unification, 
acquisition  and  expression  of  knowledge  should  be  linked  together.  Years  of  prac- 
tice should  be  given  to  the  expression  of  knowledge  at  the  moment  of  its  birth;  not 
to  tho  memorizing  of  multiplied  rules  and  minute  directions  for  expressing  knowl- 
edge nud  dissecting  sentences,  but  to  expressing  ourselves  as  wo  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  in  life — in  business  and  the  professions — on  the  form,  at  the  carpenter's  bench, 
and  the  merchant's  counter;  at  the  draftman's  table  and  the  artist's  easel;  in 
printed  page;  from  pulpit,  bar,  and  rostrum;  linking  this  rich  and  varied  expres- 
sion closely  and  vitally  to  the  entire  line  of  work,  in  observation,  experiment,  and 
reading,  in  the  domains  of  nature  and  man,  from  lowest  primary  ti)  highest  univer- 
sity. Admitting,  as  wo  gladly  do,  the  importance  of  a  few  fundamental  rules, 
Srinciples,  and  directions  to  guide  in  the  expression  of  thought,  wo  most  deeply 
oplore  the  burdening  of  grammars  and  rhetorics  with  infinite  minor  rule  and  direc- 
tion, memorized  without  adequate  practice,  and  disgorged  as  soon  as  examinations 
are  over.  These  fuudamental  rules,  principles,  nud  directions  should  grow  out  of 
infinite  concrete  practice,  and  be  memorized  only  when  tho  mind  has  fully  grasped 
their  concrete  contents.  Just  as  no  mere  memorizing  of  a  cook  book  can  make  a 
good  cook,  so  no  memorizing  of  directions  alone  can  make  one  proficient  in  the  use 
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of  tho  English  language.  Let  ns  keep  close  to  living  thoag^ht  and  living  expression, 
remembering  that  tlie  chief  value  of  grammatical  analysis  is  to  enable  the  learner  to 
interpret  literatare  and  to  commnuicate  himself  to  others.  Here  seems  to  bo  the 
heart  of  the  'whole  matter;  to  read  man  in  his  irorks — books,  drawing,  modeling, 
making — and  God  in  natnre,  and  to  commnnicate  oneself  most  fully  and  completely 
to  bis  fellow-man,  in  language  (including  music),  drawing  (including  painting), 
modeling,  and  making  (inclndlng  the  work  of  the  artisan  and  scniptor). 

NEBRASKA. 

[From  the  Bcport  for  1893-M  of  Sute  Sapt.  A.  K.  Gondy.] 
HIGH    SCHOOLS — VARIOUS  PLAN'S  FOR  A   STATK   SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

In  Kebraaka  a  high  school  is  a  school  organized  under  our  common-school  law, 
doing  work  in  subjects  in  advance  of  those  required  for  a  first-grade  county  certifi- 
cate. These  schools  aro  next  in  importance  to  tho  primary  schools.  They  constitute 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades,  or  ^cars,  of  the  common-school  course. 
They  are  of  importance  from  two  distinct  considerations :  First,  they  are  the  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  college  or  university,  and  second,  they  are  the  schools  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  finish  their  school  life.  Under  our  statute 
any  school  district  having  a'school  population  of  more  than  150  may,  by  a  vote  of 
the  district,  establish  a  high  school — that  is,  such  district  may  make  provisions  for 
carrying  tho  pupils  forward  until  they  have  completed  a  course  of  study  which  will 
fit  them  to  enter  college.  It  is  unfortunate  that  moro  of  onr  boys  and  girls  have 
not  these  opportunities,  and  many  plans  for  extending  tho  provisions  of  high-school 
instruction  nave  been  attempted.  In  onr  own  State,  in  some  of  the  conntics,  a  plan 
for  admission  to  convenient  nigh  school  of  city  or  village  iirom  the  rural  or  ungraded 
schools  has  been  successfully  adopted.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  tho  pupils 
atteuding  the  high  school  under  this  plan  must  pay  a  tuition  fee. 

A  further  objection  is  that  high  schools  are  thus  likely  to  be  crowded  beyond  their 
ability  to  do  the  best  work  for  their  pupils.  If  these  objections  could  bo  overcome, 
it  seems  to  mo  to  bo  tho  ideal  plan,  for  the  reason  that  it  brings  the  country  schools 
into  close  relation  to  that  high  school  which  is  most  convenient  to  them,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  take  the  high-school  course  while  at  homo,  under  tho  home 
iufiuenco  and  home  restrictions,  at  tho  most,  critical  period  of  their  school  life. 
Another  plan,  adopted  iu  some  States,  is  a  provision  for  establishing  a  high  school 
in  each  township  for  tho  free  tuition  of  the  children  of  tho  township.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  all  tho  youth  of  the  township  to  pursue  a  high-school  course  while  at 
Lome.  This  plan  would  be  most  feasible  under  the  system  of  "township  districts," 
in  which  each  township  becomes  a  school  district. 

A  third  plan  suggested  is  that  of  tho  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  each 
county  in  the  State.  Some  of  tho  objections  to  this  plan  are:  Children  mast  go 
away  from  homo  to  attend ;  it  involves  tho  further  complication  of  our  school  system ; 
it  involves  a  largo  additional  tax  for  school  purposes ;  it  involves  the  establishing 
of  a  high  school  for  the  county,  besides  another  nigh  school  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  city  or  village;  it  introduces  an  element  of  friction  between  the  city 
and  village  high  schools  in  a  county  and  the  connty  high  school  of  that  county;  it 
farther  introduces  local  politics  into  tho  schools,  the  location  of  the  county  high 
scliool  being  made  the  occasion  of  local  jealousies  and  tra<les  in  connection  with 
connty  seats  and  other  local  affairs  which  are  foreign  to  the  schools.  The  history 
of  county  bigh  schools  iu  Iowa  and  in  Kansas,  where  tho  system  has  been  introduced 
into  their  statntes,  does  not  seem  to  be  encouraging,  the  Kansas  law  being  enacted 
iu  1883,  since  which  time  but  three  or  four  county  high  schools  have  been  established 
in  the  105  counties  of  that  State,  and  the  Iowa  law  being  enacted  in  1869,  since' 
^rhich  time  I  am  informed  that  but  one  connty  high  school  has  been  established. 

The  ideal  plan,  and  one  which  is  not  difficult  ot  realization,  which  obviates  most 
of  tho  difficulties  named  above,  is  the  following:  The  arrangement  of  a  course  of 
study  for  the  rural  schools,  which,  complete  in  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  also  pre- 
paratory to  the  first  year  of  a  local  higli  school,  into  which  pupils  completing  tho 
coarse  in  tho  rural  school  may  graduate;  tho  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  for 
the  local  high  school,  which,  while  complete  in  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  also  pre- 

Earatory  to  tho  fiiet  year  of  tho  university  course,  into  which  the  pupils  of  the 
igh  schools  may  graduate;  the  high  schools  to  receive  from  the  county  general 
fond,  or  from  a  special  fund  created  for  that  purpose,  a  snm  sufiicieiit  to  pay  tho 
expenses  incnrred  by  tho  tuition  of  tho  nonresident  pupils  attending  such  high  school. 
In  such  a  system  there  are  no  divided  interests;  there  are  no  local  jealousies;  tho 
pupils  are  educated  practically  at  home ;  there  are  no  duplicating  of  the  things 
attempted;  each  part  leads  to  tho  next — iu  short,  there  is  a  system  leading  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university. 
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The  problem  of  Becondary  edacatioii,  iDoludod  in  high-school  work,  lying  betxreen 
the  elementary  school  and  the  college,  nnlversity,  and  normal  school,  is  one  most 
difficult  of  solution.  This  problem  has  been  attacked  in  many  of  the  States,  and 
nowhere  has  a  sati^actory  solation  been  reached. 

Massachusetts  has  probably  come  nearer  a  satisCwtor^  disposal  of  this  qnestion 
than  any  of  the  other  States  \rhich  have  seriously  moved  in  the  matter.  Her  theory, 
liko  that  of  other  States,  is  that  free  instruction  of  all  the  yonth  of  the  State  from 
tho  primary  school  to  tho  university  should  bo  afforded.  The  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  different  from  those  existing  in  Nebraska  and  other  Western  States 
as  to  make  1  he  details  of  her  system  impracticable  in  our  own  State ;  and  still  Massa- 
chusetts has  furnished  tho  key  to  tho  situation  by  providing  for  the  tuition  of  pupils 
attending  a  liich  school  outside  their  home  district  when  they  have  no  such  school 
in  their  homo  district,  ono  of  the  provisions  of  the  high-school  act  being  "that  .iny 
town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  of  its 
qualified  children  who  may  attend  the  hixh  school  of  another  town  or  city.  In 
other  words,  free  high-school  tuition  is  the  legal  right  of  every  qualified  child  m  the 
Commonwealth."  The  foregoing  qnotation  is  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 

Minnesota  provides  for  State  .lid  to  tho  extent  of  $400  annually  to  each  high  school 
in  any  city,  village,  or  township  district  which  shall  provide  a  course  of  study  pre- 
paratory to  entrance  to  tho  Stato  university.  Of  a  total  of  64  high  schools  in  the 
State  14  were  reported,  in  1891,  ns  complying  with  the  university  preparation  require- 
ment; 21  were  reported  ns  substantial  and  complete  in  organization  and  instruction, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  indicated  above,  and  29  were  rex>orted  as  not 
meeting  the  conditions  of  a  well-equipped  high  school.  Not  more  than  5  high 
schools  in  any  one  county  to  receive  aid  in  any  one  year, -and  not  more  than  $20,000 
per  annum  may  be  given  by  the  Stato  to  aid  high  schools. 

So  it  appears  that  Minnesota  is  working  for  tho  solation  of  the  same  problem, 
with  some  progress  toward  the  result. 

Wisconsin  has  a  high-school  law,  which,  unlike  that  of  Minnesota,  stops  short  of 
making  the  high  school  free  to  nonresident  pupils ;  and  so  does  not  in  tne  largest 
sense  stand  between  the  ungraded  district  school  and  tho  college,  university,  or 
normal  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tho  excellence  of  existing  high  schools  in  Wisconsin; 
hut  the  futility  of  attempting  to  build  up  this  grade  of  school  whero  there  is  not  an 
existing  sentiment  in  tho  locality  favorable  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  State  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  bo  divided  among  those  high  schools  established  and  maintained  amounting  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  sum  expended  for  instruction  therein,  the  State  superintendent, 
in  commenting  on  this  matter,  says:  "By  this  act  an  annual  appropristi<m  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  is  made  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 
high  schools  in  towns  whero  there  are  none  but  unf^aded  district  schools.  This  was 
tho  principal  purpose  of  the  first  act  proffering  aid  to  free  high  schools.  Bat  few 
of  these  places  took  advantage  of  tho  assistance  thus  tendered,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  appropriation  is  now  devoted  to  the  high  schools  established  in  connection 
with  graded  schools." 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  snperintendont  prepares  a  conrse  of  stndy  for  free  high 
schools;  he  exercises  a  x>er8onal  supervision  over  them;  he. personally  visits  aud 
inspects  them :  he  appoints  a  snitable  person  to  assist  him  in  inspecting  aud  super- 
vising them ;  ho  furnishes  snitable  blanks  for  annual  and  special  reports  for  these 
schools.  He  is,  in  short,  tho  responsible  head  of  the  high-school  system  of  the  State, 
an  amendment  to  tho  law,  increasing  his  power  and  antbority,  being  made  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 

In  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  ungraded  district  school  and  tho 
schools  beyond  tho  high  school,  viz,  the  college,  university,  and  normal  school,  so 
that  all  tho  youth  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  free  high-school  privileges,  there 
remains  in  Wisconsin  but  a  single  step— the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  tnitiop  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State  who  may  elect  to  attend  such  high  schools  as  now  exist. 
This  being  done,  there  is  free  high-school  training  for  all,  whether  a  high  school 
exists  in  their  home  district  or  not. 

What  are  tho  conditions  in  Nebraska  t  We  have  many  local  high  schools,  a  num- 
ber of  them  fitting  for  college,  or  university,  or  normal  school,  their  graduates 
admitted  withont  examination  to  these  institutions. 

Then  there  is  a  still  larger  number  of  local  high  schools,  which,  while  not  folly  pre- 
paring their  students  for  tho  institutions  of  higher  learning,  do  carry  them  mat^ially 
beyond  the  last  point  possible  of  attainment  in  the  "district  school."  Pupils  from 
the  district  schools  should  bo  permitted  to  enter  those  high  schools  most  convenient 
to  them;  the  county  or  the  Stato  should  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  suitable  tni- 
tion ;  thns,  in  most  cases,  coald  the  boys  and  girls  advance  beyond  the  last  possible 
step  taken  in  tho  district  school.    Then,  if  in  their  further  attainments  they  must  go 
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from  honie  (as  in  most  caaea  they  mnat  under  any  possible  arrangements)  for  the  com- 
plctioa  of  their  secondary  education,  let  the  county  or  the  State  folloir  thom  with 
money  to  pay  their  taiticm,  tmtil,  as  no\r,  they  reach  the  college,  the  university,  or 
(bo normal  school,  where  their  higher  education  isprorided  by  the  State  at  no  expense 
to  themse^ea.  &.  high  school  can  not  be  placed  at  orery  door  nutil  unr  popnlatiea 
has  become  much  more  disuse  tbanit  ueir  is,  bat  we  can  make  provision  for  the  high- 
school  ittstmction  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State  in  those  districts  where  liigb  schools 
are  impracticable,  by  paying  a  soitahlo  tuition  fee  for  all  pupils  so  situated  who 
attend  a  liigb  school  in  a  district  other  than  their  own. 

The  comity,  or  the  State,  may  make  provisions  for  doing  this  from  the  general  fnnd 
of  county  or  State,  or  by  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose.  In  a  largo 
pert  of  the  State  there  are  now  high  schools  within  comparatively  short  distances 
uom  the  maas  of  the  country  paptls.  As  the  population  increases  this  condition  will 
gradnally  improve  ontil,  as  now  in  the  States  of  denser  population,  there  is  a  high 
achool  witiua  easy  reach  of  almost  oil. 

TTEW  HAMPSUIBE. 

irtaa.  tbe  lapoct  for  UaS-M  of  State  Supt.  Fred  Gowlag.] 
SCHOOL  ATTBHDASCE. 

The  public  schools  are  for  all  the  children  of  the  State.  The  law  requires  attend- 
ance of  all  children  between  certain  ages  for  a  certain  mjnininni  period  of  time, 
unless  evidence  of  inability  or  eqnal  advantages  is  shown. 

I/ifficolties  arise  iu  dealing  with  habitual  truants  and  children  employed  in  mauu- 
Ckctiiring  establishments.  To  the  average  teacher  a  greater  sotirce  of  vexation  and 
bewilderment  is  irregularity  of  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
■ehool  in  good  standing.  This  irregularity  of  attendance,  in  the  gross,  results  iu 
great  loss  of  time  and  school  privileges,  easily  calculable  in  hoars  or  school  months. 
The  loss  of  interest  consequent  upon  interrupted  attendance,  the  waste  from  gaps  in 
iadividoal  procresa  as  compared  with  school  or  class  progress,  the  formation  of  per- 
nietoos  habits  in  inexactness  and  iitesponaibility,  are  not  so  easily  represented  by 
symbols. 

Some  eanses  of  absence  axe  poor  teachinr,  false  methods  of  discipline,  lack  of 
homo  iuflnesice  and  porental  cooperation  resulting  in  neglect  or  indiflTerence,  impor- 
tsntty  on  tlie  part  of  the  child  to  remain  at  home  ' '  to  help  "  in  trivial  matters,  per- 
versity, ignoranee  of  consequences  of  absence,  and  poverty.  Distance  from  school 
and  insufficient  sehool  accommodations  are  more  infrequent  causes. 

The  woric  of  the  school  is  the  business  of  the  child,  and  every  child  ehonld  bo 
impressed  -with  the  idea  that  his  basiness  can  no  more  be  neglected  without  detri- 
uent  than  the  bosinew  of  adults.  Tendeneles  to  tardiness  and  absence  seem  "  to 
run  in  families,"  along  with  other  family  traits.  The  rcsponsibilitj'  for  negligence 
of  school  dnties  through  absence  or  idleness  rests  not  wholly  npon  the  child,  but 
qaite  largely  npon  the  parent  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  general  conduct  of 
his  child,  a,-ad  who,  by  inaction,  taeitljr  assents  to  such  conduct. 

The  first  concern  of  the  school  official  in  this  matter  is  to  find  out  the  causes  ot 
absence  in  liis  own  school.  There  must  be  no  diminution  or  cessation  of  attention 
UBtil  general  habits  of  ponetnaUty  are  formed  in  the  eommunity.  Spasmodic  revi- 
vals are  impoasible  here.  The  woful  waste  of  absence  should  be  held  before  parents 
and  children  alike  continually,  although  the  unfair  and  inefficient  scolding  of  pupils 
present  tor  the  fanlte  of  absentees  is  to  bo  deprecated.  Cooperation  of  parents  is  to 
M  senght.  Too  often  parents  are  ignored  antil  there  is  trouble.  Cnlm  weather  is 
the  favorable  time  for  accjuaintancesbip,  and  an  acquaintance  with  parents  gives 
occasion  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  school  privileges,  to  inform  of  the  policy 
sad  methods  of  the  school,  and  to  strengthen  the  personal  hold  of  the  teacher. 
Appearances  at  times  indicate  that  to  the  teacher  pupils  are  simply  pnpils,  and  not 
human  beings  in  certain  definite  relations  to  the  community  and  to  life. 

Strong  teachers  with  heart  power  sncceed  well  in  gaining  and  holding  pupils  in 
•chool.  Good  teaching  is  essential.  Every  pupil  should  feel  that  by  absence  ho  suf- 
fers personal  loss  irretrievable.  If  poverty  prevents  attendance,  kindly  charity 
should  bo  so  administered  as  not  to  onond  the  personal  dignity  of  any  pupil,  or  to 
cause  him  to  loso  caste  among  his  fellows. 

However  desirable  perfect  attendance  may  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and 
the  progress  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  to  bo  purchased  too  dearly.  Every  child  who 
ought,  should  be  iu  school  every  day,  but  no  detriment  should  come  to  anybody, 
pnpil  or  parent,  in  health  or  in  any  valuable  thing,  by  his  attendance. 

Attendance  is  a  means,  and  .til  pupils  may  rightly  ieel  that  partial  attendance  is 
considerably  bettor  than  no  attendance.    Avoidable  absence  alone  is  culpable.    In 
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straggling  for  long  "rolls  of  honor"  and  high  percentages  of  attendance,  it  is  so 
easy  to  pat  the  -whole  matter  in  -wrong  relations.  While  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  a  bare  perfanctory  discharge  of  duty  in  altrays  socoring  "  a  proper 
excase,"  are  deplorable,  deceitfiu,  and  donbtfal  acts  performed  for  prizes  of  any  sort 
whatsoOTer,  "  banners,"  applause  of  committee,  or  any  other,  -weaken  tho  morals  of 
the  school.  A  -wholesome  rivalry  is  possible  and  stimulating.  It  is  common,  for 
instance,  to  excnse  children  immediately  after  the  roll  call  in  order  -to  aroid  a  tech- 
nical absence,  a  dismissal  not  being  regarded  in  the  record  of  attendance  percentage. 
Tho  papil  actually  loses  tho  -wholo  sessioD.  If  absence  in  cases  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary, the  coming  to  school  to  report  is  a  hardship.  Such  a  method  is  an  unworthy 
subterfuge  and  a  trick.  If  tardiness  is  the  especial  matter  under  attempted  improve- 
ment, it  IS  intimated  that  absence  is  preferable,  and  tardiness,  sometimes  nnavoida- 
blc,  becomes  almost  criminal  in  tho  judgment  of  a  pupil.  It  is  dlCBcnlt  to  maintain 
the  perspective.  Teachers,  presumably  somewhat  masters  of  their  circumstances, 
arc  occasionally  lato  in  their  arrival  at  school.  The  fetich  worship  of  marks  and 
records  leads  to  extraordinary  devices  and  regulations.  Things  simple  iMscome 
warped  beyond  recognition. 

In  many  places  there  is  a  cnstom  to  drop  from  the  roll  the  name  of  any  pupil  absent 
for  ten  consecutive  half-days.  Under  such  a  rule,  engaged  in  hot  rivalry  for  the 
highest  percentage  of  attendance,  or  -without  adequate  conception  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  purposes  of  schools,  unable  to  -withstand  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, some  teachers  prefer  continued  absence  to  occasional  presence. 

General  rules  governing  the  matter  of  attendance  and  establishing  uniformity  in 
recording  and  reporting,  applicable  throughout  a  State,  are  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  honest  statistics  and  sound  morality. 

A  pupil  should  be  in  his  seat  ready  for  duty  at  the  signal  for  beginning  a  session. 
Failiug  iu  this,  or  arriving  before  the  middle  of  a  session,  ho  may  be  regarded  ns 
tardy.  If  ho  arrives  after  tho  middle  of  a  session,  or  leaves  before  that  time,  he  ms^ 
be  regarded  as  absent,  and  tho  loss  of  time  recorded.  To  be  marked  present  a  pnpil 
should  bo  in  attendance  at  least  during  one-half  of  tho  session.  If  he  leaves  after 
the  inidiUo  of  a  session  tho  record  shomd  show  a  dismissal.  Actual  absence  or  pres- 
ence during  a  whole  session  involves  no  doubt  in  recording.  Sinco  it  may  be 
desirable  for  uniformity  in  reporting  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  to  absence,  tho  cud  of 
ten  consecutive  half-days,  a  school  week,  may  be  as  good  as  any.  This  time  lost 
should  bo  reckoned  in  ascertaining  average  membership  and  attendance  if  the  pnpil 
returns.  In  case  the  pupil  does  not  return  these  days  may  bo  omitte<l  in  reporting. 
Tho  actual  loss  of  time  incurred  by  tardiness  or  dismissal  should  be  recorded  against 
tho  pupil's  name  in  tho  register.  Statistics  should  be  in  sight  of  truth.  Notwith- 
standing tho  advantages  of  some  such  system,  objections  not  altogether  trivial  may 
bo  made  to  these  suggestions.  Uniformity  thronghont  a  town  at  least  is  to  be 
insisted  upon.  Tho  ratio  of  enrollment  to  wholo  nnmber  of  children,  of  averaw 
membership  to  enrollment,  of  average  attendance  to  average  membership,  may  indi- 
cate tho  ofiiciency  of  the  schools,  their  influence,  and  the  esteem  in  which  thoy  are 
held. 

It  is  tho  duty  of  tho  school  to  reach  every  possible  pupil,  and  to  keep  him  for  as 
much  time  and  for  as  long  time  as  possible  under  beneficent  educational  influences. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  rpcords  and  reports  should  show  exactly  what  they 
purport  to  show — how  generally  and  how  coustantly  the  provisions  for  education  are 
applied. 

A  more  systematic  and  energetic  onforoemont  of  tho  truant  laws  by  sohool  boards 
of  small  towns  is  essential.  A  deplorable  laissez-faire  policy  exists  in  altogether  too 
many  places.  Tho  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  ujwn 
such  parents  or  guardians  as  do  not  comply  with  the  statutory  requirements  for 
attendance  of  children  upon  public  schools  is  defective  and  should  be  amended  so 
that  failures  to  send  chilcfreu  to  school  should  constitute  a  misdemeanor  pnnisbable 
by  payment  of  a  fine. 

The  law  relating  to  child  labor  should  be  so  amended  as  to  include  mercantile 
houses  and  establishments  employing  children  other  than  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

The  minimum  age  limit  at  which  children  may  work  while  schools  are  in  session 
should  be  raised  to  14  years. 

XEW  JERSEY. 

[From  tbe  Report  for  1893-04  of  State  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland.] 

Since  tho  adoption  of  tho  general  school  act  of  1871,  twenty-three  years  agOi  ^^ 
other  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  su  many  nor  so  vital  changes  in  the  organic 
school  law  of  tho  State  as  the  year  just  closed . 

Chief  among  the  many  important  changes  efiected  by  the  legislation  of  this  ys*' 
are  the  following : 

The  to-wnshlp  school  act. 
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The  free  t«xt-boo1t  act. 

The  temperance  instmction  act. 

The  reorganizaion  of  the  State  school  board. 

The  restoring  riparian  moneys  to  the  State  school  fnnd. 

In  all  some  twenty-one  bills  designeil  to  modifv  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  State  -were  passed  by  the  leg- 
ialatare  of  1894.  It  may  safely  bo  said  that  no  legislature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  considered  more  carefully  all  matters  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
'State,  and  no  legislature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  done  more  to  uplift  the 
schools  of  the  State  and  place  them  upon  a  basis  of  permanent  growth  and  offlcicncy. 

Foremost  among  the  many  measures  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools  iras  the  so-called  "  toirnship  "  act,  which  abolished  all  the  existing  school 
districts  in  the  State,  except  those  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  proyided  that  the 
toviubip  boundaries  should  hereafter  be  the  dividing  lines  between  contiguoos 
school  districts. 

This  measure  was  introduced  in  the  assembly  by  Hon.  George  P.  Olcott,  of  East 
Orange,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry,  patience,  and  fidelity  its  final  passage  is 
lar|(eTy  attributable. 

I  donbt  whether  any  legislative  enactment  dnring  the  past  two  decades,  whatever 
its  subject-matter  or  its  avowed  object,  will  be  more  far-reaching  and  productive  of 
good  than  this  radical  reorganization  of  the  State  school  system  upon  the  township 
basis. 

The  chief  object  of  this  measure  was  to  effect  the  following  ends: 

1.  By  enlargement  of  school  districts,  to  make  the  cost  of  maintaining  good 
schools  considerably  less  to  each  taxpayer. 

2.  By  bringing  a  large  number  of  schools  under  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction  to 
make  possible  offoctivo  grading  and  supervision. 

3.  By  throwing  rural  and  village  communities  into  the  same  taxing  district  to 
equalize  tho  hardens  of  maintaining  good  schools. 

4.  By  making  all  tho  schools  of  a  township  fteo  to  all  the  resident  children  of  a 
toirnship  to  a^rd  equal  school  privileges  to  all. 

5.  By  making  the  school  trustee  a  township  officer,  to  create  governing  school 
boards  who  should  take  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  view  of  the  purpose,  scope, 
and  results  of  public  school  education. 

It  was  not  A  nastily  devised  nor  an  ill-considered  measure.  The  experience  of  a 
dozen  or  moro  States  that  had  taken  the  step  in  advance  of  New  Jersey  was  appealed 
to  for  guidance. 

It  was  found  that  no  State  which  had  abolished  its  district  system  and  had  snhsti- 
toted  tho  township  system  therefor  was  dissatisfied  with  the  change.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  of  all  such  States  was  uniformly  and  unequivocally  favorable 
to  the  township  system. 

lu  fact,  the  question  of  the  township  against  the  school  district  as  the  natural  geo- 
jrrapUicai  division  for  educational  purposes  had  been  studied  and  discussed  so  gener- 
ally throughout  tho  country  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  more  that  opinion 
liad  become  crystallized.  Scores  of  opinions  of  the  most  competent  educational 
exi>crtd  were  laboriously  collected  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  all  were  found 
to  bo  in  accord;  there  were  actually  no  dissenting  voices  to  be  heard  anywhere; 
hence  the  promoters  of  the  change  felt  assured  that  they  were  incurring  no  risk  of 
disorganizing  the  school  system  of  tho  State  by  advocating  tho  township  plan,  but 
n^ero  recommending  a  system  which  in  its  general  features  would  command  the 
unqaalifled  approval  of  all  intelligent  and  rigut-minded  citizens. 

It  wna  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  first  operation  of  the  new  law  would 
resnlt  iu  more  or  less  misnnderstandiug  nud  friction.  It  could  not  be  avoided.  The 
change  might  indeed  work  a  temporary  hardship  in  not  a  few  communities,  espe- 
cially where  district  lines  could  not  well  follow  township  lines  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  population  and  settlement.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  a  remedy 
might  bo  easily  devised  for  these  specific  cases  of  hardship.  The  greatest  difficulty 
to  he  overcome  arose  whore  the  township  linos  cut  a  district  in  two,  leaving  the 
chiWren,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  on  one  side  and  the  school  building  upon 
tho  other.  Several  methods  to  meet  this  objection  had  been  tried  iu  other  States, 
bnt  none  seemed  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  As  a  temporary  expedient  and  until  a 
permanent  plan  could  bo  devised  to  meet  tho  difficulty,  county  superintendents  were 
anthorizcd  m  their  discretion  to  transfer  pupils  to  the  nearest  school.  It  was  believed 
tbat  this  would  obviate  any  immediate  hardship  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  best  plan  for  permanent  relief.  After  a  careful  studv  of  tho  situ- 
ation I  would  recommend  that  the  next  legislature  bo  nskod  to  enact  a  law  enabling 
boards  of  education  of  adjacent  townships  to  create  special  lines  where  the  same 
are  actually  needed.  These  linos  shonld  bo  temporary,  sny,  for  threo  years  only, 
wlicn  they  shonld  be  subject  to  revision.  By  this  means  tho  advantages  of  the 
township  system  will  be  secured  and  all  the  hardships  incident  thereto  avoided. 
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With  this  amendmont  nino-tonths  of  all  tho  opposition  to  tho  totmskip  lav  mil 
ceaso.  I  am  not  awaro  tbat  this  method  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  but  I  believe  it 
^rill  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  manner  of  appraising  the  property  of  school 
districts  and  cohering  the  same  back  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  old  distriete  by  remit- 
ting one-tenth  each  year  has  been  qaite  generally  accepted  as  a  jost  and  equitable 
disposition  of  this  perplexing  qnestion.  I  would  beg  to  soggest,  however,  that 
three  or  five  years  would  be  quite  aa  acceptable  as  ten  years  in  which  to  make  these 
adjustments.  The  shorter  period  lias  this  advmtage,  also,  that  it  sooner  obliterates 
the  recollection  of  the  old  district  dividing  lines.  In  some  other  details,  especially 
concerning  method  of  appraisement  and  disbursement,  the  act  should  state  in  some- 
what clearer  language  the  mode  of  its  operation  and  enforcement.  Other  changes  in 
the  township  law  of  a  minor  sort  will  doubtless  be  found  desirable. 

It  is  no  redection,  however,  upon  those  wlio  were  responsible  for  the  act  of  1884 
that  it  is  not  altogether  perfect.  It  is  tme  of  all  legislatioa  that  no  man  or  body  of 
men  can  devise  a  perfect  system  at  a  single  effort.  If  it  were  otherwise  there  woold 
be  no  need  of  annual,  nor  indeed  of  biennial,  legislatures  to  remedy  old  laws  and 
enact  new. 

Experience  of  the  actnal  operation  of  a  law  is  tho  surest  and,  in  £act,  the  only  test 
by  which  its  merits  and  defects  can  be  ascertained. 

The  wonder,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  legislature  of  1894  fiiiled  to  devise  a  system 
of  school  organization  complete  in  all  its  details,  but  rather  that  the  system  inangn- 
rated  is  so  remarkably  free  from  objections  that  it  will  require  comparatively  blight 
amendment  in  order  to  make  its  operation  entirely  satisfactiMry. 

That  the  repeal  of  tho  township  law  should  be  earnestly  and  honestly  sought  for 
by  many  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  in  tho  least.  Accustomed  by  long  use  to  a  system 
so  diametrically  opposed,  familiar  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  old,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  large  minority,  if  not  indeed  a  majority,  should  for  a  while  at  least 
look  npon  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  idols  as  scarcely  less  than  saerilM^e.  With  a 
better  Knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  to  be  bad  e&ly  By  trial  and 
study,  theso  same  unfriendly  critics  may  be  expected  to  become  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  now  order.  Why  ?  Because  the  very  intensity  of  their  opposition  shews  a 
love  for  good  schools  and  a  determiuation  to  secnre  tnem.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
like of  innovation — except  in  rare  cases,  as,  for  instance,  rrhtm  school  trnstees  of 
many  years'  standing  are  ousted  by  their  ueij^hbors  from  further  control — but  an 
honest  fear  that  the  schools  wiU  be  injured,  which  has  prompted  the  misguided  oppo- 
sition of  many.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  beneficent 
operation  of  the  law — assuming  that  it  bo  an  improvement  upon  the  old,  as  it  unqnes- 
tionably  will  show  itself  to  be  on  due  trial — will  cause  most  of  this  opposition  to 
vanish  like  a  cloud  at  sunrise.  Indeed,  opposition  will  change  to  admiratiMi. 
Improvements,  as  for  instance  better  roads,  may  be  a  long  time  coaung,  but  no  peo- 
ple, when  once  convinced  of  the  titility  of  any  alleged  improvements,  will  cling  to 
them  moro  tenaciously  or  push  them  more  efieetiv^y  than  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive people  of  New  Jersey. 

Hence  it  is  I  feel  confident  in  affirming  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  never 
])ermit  the  repeal  of  the  township  school  act  of  1894  until  after  due  trial  and  admit- 
ted failure.    The  dne  trial  is  now  being  had ;  a  failnre  the  law  can  not  be. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  repeat  that  all  who  eontribnted  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  school  system  should  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  their  labors.  The  possa^ 
of  the  Olcott  school  bill  of  1894  will  stand  for  years  to  come  as  one  of  the  epochs  m 
the  school  history  of  Kew  Jersey. 

So  far  as  the  State  department  contributed  in  any  degree  to  secnre  this  advanced 
school  legislation  it  will  gladly  assume  the  responsibility.  Years  of  routine  service 
at  the  head  of  a  great  State  school  system  could  not  give  me  the  pleased  satisfaction 
that  I  feel  in  having  assisted  in  this  one  great  educational  uplift.    *     •     • 

Just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  tho  township  act  there  were  7  districts  having  each 
less  than  10  resident  children  of  school  age.  It  is  foir  to  assnmo  that  the  aver- 
age enrollment  in  theso  7  schools  was  not  moro  than  6  or  7  pnpils,  and  the  average 
attendance  not  more  than  5  pnpils.  For  the  education  of  these  3  pupils  the  State 
under  tho  old  law  would  have  paid  $270  per  annum,  that  is,  $&!  per  child.  Surely 
this  can  not  be  considered  economy,  for  the  average  cost  per  child  for  the  State  at 
largo  for  the  year  of  this  report  was  only  $18.12.  There  were  7  districts,  also  hav- 
ing between  10  and  13  childrien  of  school  age ;  17  districts  having  between  15  and  20j 
28  districts  having  between  20  and  23;  in  all,  278  districts  having  each  less  than  45 
children  of  school  age.     •     «     » 

£ighty-six  districts  under  the  old  law  enrolled  less  than  10  pnpils  each.  W&at 
wastefulness  of  public-school  moneys!  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  -districts 
enrolled  between  10  and  15  pupils:  221  districts,  between  15  and  20  pnpils;  in  "llj 
479  school  districts  enrolled  less  than  20  pupils  each ;  161  additional  districts  enroUw 
less  than  23  pnpils  each.     »     •     • 

Facts  such  as  these  prove  conclusively  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  enable  con- 
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solidation  of  small  duiricta  tb»t  are  contigaons.  Under  the  old  (yBtem  these  sroaH 
diitriets  were  likely  to  remain  separate  for  an  indefinite  period  if  not  forerer;  under 
tbe  township  act  they  will  bo  united  wherever  the  same  can  be  done  adyantagcously. 
Isolation  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  system ;  union  that  of  the  new. 
In  naion  there  is  strength. 

No  one  factor  has  cat  so  large  a  fignre  in  the  remarkable  indnstrial  progress  of  the 
last  twenty-fiyo  years  as  that  of  combination  and  cooperation.  Witness  it  in  the 
large  manafaetnring  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  present  dayj  witness  it  in 
the  anions  of  various  kinds  to  control  labor  and  prodaction. 

it  wonid  be  surprising  if,  with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  what  is  going  on  aronnd  ns 
in  the  industrial  world,  we  should  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  hence  not 
bo  able  to  utilize  it  in  the  improrement  of  public  school  education. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Nest  in  importance  to  the  township  act  is  the  free  text-book  act  passed  by  the 
same  legislature,  but  as  a  separate  measure  from  the  township  act.  Hereafter  uo 
ehilil  wul  bo  cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  nn  education  because  of  its  cost.  Here- 
tofore each  district  has  provided,  at  public  expense,  land,  buildings,  furniture,  cquip- 
mmt,  and  instruction,  but  text-books  and  ordinary  school  supplies  have  remained  a 
tax  upon  the  individual — tbe  only  lemaining  impediment  to  making  the  schools 
abEoIntely  free.  This  last  obstacle  has  now  been  removed.  Hereafter  the  wbolo 
cost  of  education  its  children  and  youth  will  bo  assumed  by  the  district.  This  is 
consistent;  it  is  just:  it  is  right.  By  no  process  of  correct  reasoning  can  taxation 
by  the  State  for  buildings  and  instruction  bo  justified  that  will  not  also  justify  the 
supplying  of  text-books  and  supplies  at  public  cost. 

it  ia  still  too  early  to  appreciate  to  its  full  extent  tbe  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
thismeasare.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  act,  though  temporarily  unpopular, 
will  eventually  be  looked  npon  as  among  the  wisest  of  the  many  excellent  features 
of  out  im^oved  State  school  system.  Among  the  advantages  of  supplying  text-books 
atpnblic  expeuBO  are  tho  following: 

1.  Greater  economy,  since  books  pnrchased  at  wholesale  can  be  supplied  at  a  less 
cost. 

3.  All  pnpits  will  be  supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  books,  thereby  facilitating 
the  onpnlzation  of  classes  and  enabling  more  systematic  grading  and  instruction. 

3.  Tue  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another  witliout  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing new  books. 

4.  Tbq  saving  of  a  great  deal  of  time  now  lost  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  promotions,  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  pupils  in  purchasing 
their  own  books. 

■5.  The  use  of  books  under  proper  care  and  restrictions  until  the  same  are  fully 
worn  out,  i.  e.,  extending  the  life  of  a  book  almost  twofold. 
Tho  objections  to  district  ownership  and  supply  of  books  are  these: 

1.  The  loss  to  pupils,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  a  sense  of  ownership,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  his  books  after  leaving  schooL 

2.  Tho  danger  of  contagionuy  the  use  of  infected  books. 

Tho  answer  to  the  first  objection  is  this:  That  tho  habit  acquired  of  careful  usage 
of  trnst  property  will  fully  oft'set  any  sentimental  gain  arising  from  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal ownership.  Indeed,  the  supply  of  free  books  does  not  prevent  pupils  from 
owning  their  own  if  they  so  desire.  To  the  second  objection  it  may  be  replied  that 
tho  chances  of  contagion  from  books  are  much  less  than  from  the  bodies  and  clothing 
of  seat  mates  and  other  pupils.  Of  course,  due  care  should  always  be  taken  to  dis- 
infect or  destroy  all  books  thathave  been  used  under  circumstances  that  render  thcin 
at  all  dangerous  as  carriers  of  contagions  disease.  The  means  for  thorough  disinfec- 
tion now  employed  are  so  numerous  and  well  known  that  boards  may  safely  bo 
boated  to  use  the  necessary  precautions.     •    •     * 

Of  eoorae,  the  immediate  operation  of  tbe  free  text-book  act  will  boar  hardest 
opon  those  eoonties  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  made  the  least  provision. 

These  eoonties,  however,  are  in  the  main  the  least  populous,  so  that  we  may  con- 
giatalate  ourselves  that  tbe  free  text-book  act  has  been  so  largely  anticipated  that 
its  operation  will  give  rise  to  the  minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  and  additional 
•ipeoae. 

After  the  benefits  of  the  free  text-book  act  have  been  enjoyed  for  a  full  year,  I 
uiall  expect  to  be  able  to  record  a  number  of  important  and  interesting  facts  due  to 
its  operation. 

It  may  be  a  little  early  to  predict  with  accaraey,  but  I  anticipate  a  gain  in  regis- 
tntion  of  at  least  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  a  still  larger  increase  in  average  attendance; 
thU  gain  being  in  excess  of  that  naturally  arising  from  year  to  year,  due  to  increas- 
i*K  population  and  greater  school  accommodations. 

'ne  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  uniformity  of  text-books,  namely,  the  ability 
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of  the  teacher  to  organize  and  instmct  classes  on  the  veiy  firat  day  of  the  tenD,etc., 
trill  not  appear  in  slatistioal  percentages,  bat  are  none  the  less  real  and  important. 

TEMPBRANCE  INSTRUCTION  ACT. 

Daring  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed  requiring  all  schools 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  at  State  expense  to  give  instraction  in  the  nature  and 
eflects  of  alcoliolic  stimulants  and  narcotics.  As  was  to  bo  expected,  this  law  met 
with  no  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  many.  The  objections  raised  were  nomerons, 
of  which  the  following  are  chief: 

1.  That  instraction  of  this  sort,  if  necessary,  may  best  be  left  to  the  pupil's 
parents. 

2.  That  there  is  danger  of  formal  text-book  stndy  making  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance obnoxious  to  pupils,  and  hence  of  producing  the  coanter  effect  to  the  one 
desired. 

3.  That  the  State  is  going  beyond  its  appropriate  function  in  prescribing  and 
enforcing  such  instruction. 

4.  That  tho  enforced  purchase  and  snpply  of  books  impose  an  onnccessary  burdeo 
upon  the  taxpayers. 

Despite,  however,  all  objections  that  were  raised,  the  mt^iority  of  districts  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  law,  and  t-ook  steps  at  once  to  carry  out  its  provision. 

There  can  bo  no  doabt  that  the  most  effective  means  of  counteracting  any  wide- 
spread social  evil  is  to  be  found  in  judicious  and  timely  instruction  of  the  young. 
Whether  this  instruction  should  bo  given  at  home  or  at  school  will  depend  upon 
several  considerations,  as,  whether  parents  are  com|>etent  and  willing  to  instmct, 
and  whether  parentol  instruction  will  be  as  effective  in  the  majority  of  cases  as 
school  instruction. 

If  tho  State  could  be  assured  that  all  children  would  receive  nt  Lome,  or  outside 
the  school,  tho  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  needed  to  make  them  good  and  tem- 
perate citizens,  then  the  school  might  safely  bo  relieved  of  this  duty.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  patent  to  every  intelligent  observer  that  a  cousiderablo  number  of  children 
in  every  community  do  not  receive  at  homo  any  adequate  hyRienio  instrnction, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tlicir  physiological 
effects.  Instruction  as  to  tho  immorality  and  grossness  of  intemperance  is  impor- 
tant and  should  not  be  omitted,  but  instruction  as  to  tho  injurious  physical  effects 
upon  tho  organs  and  functions  of  the  body  is  needed  to  impress  children  with  the 
undesirableuess  of  acquiring  the  alcoholic  or  narcotic  habit.  This  phase  of  instrac- 
tion is  particularly  adapted  to  tho  school,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  general 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  objection  that  such  teaching  will  make  temperate  living  obnoxious  to  pnpils 
is  not  worth  considering.  If  it  were  granted,  then  all  text-book  stndy  that  bean 
any  relation  to  the  life  and  habits  of  pnpils  would  bo  dangerous. 

Tho  last  objection,  namely,  that  tho  enforced  purchase  of  text-books  imposes  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  tho  taxpayers  is  tho  only  real  cause  for  complaint. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  law  goes  too  far  in  prescribing  that  books  should  iM 
used  in  all  grades.  It  would  satisfy  all  tho  ends  sought  for  if  instraction  by  text- 
book were  confined  to  one  or  two  years  of  the  school  coarse. 

NEW  YORK. 

[From  tbo  report  for  lS93-(4  of  Hon.  Jas.  F.  Crocker,  saperintendent  of  public  Inatmotion.] 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS — DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  MOXEYS. 

There  has  been  a  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  districts  during  the  past 
year.  In  July,  1894,  tho  latest  date  in  connection  with  tho  statistical  data  covered 
by  this  report,  there  were  11,121  school  districts,  a  decrease  of  49  since  tho  preceding 
report.  Ihis  makes  a  total  decrease  during  the  three  years  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  75  districts,  and  a  decrease  of  118  in  tho  past  eleven  years.  This  shrinkage 
in  number  has  been,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  for  it  has 
resulted  mainly  in  the  union  of  weak  districts  with  stronger  ones,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  establishment  of  better  ones.  It  is  certainly  more  in  lino  with  the  opinionoi 
modern  educators  to  consolidate  weak  districts  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sustain, 
adequately,  schools  of  the  required  standard  of  excellence,  than  to  keep  in  operation 
untenable  buildings,  poorly  paid  teachers,  and  uncouth  surroundings. 

To  maintain  tho  supremacy  of  our  common-school  system  there  must  be  some 
standard  of  excellence  demanded  of  all,  and  such  standard  can  not  bo  attained  vritn- 
oat  a  certain  degree  of  liberal  support.  It  is  one  of  tho  duties  of  school  commissi'"'* 
ers  to  ascertain  tho  canso  of  poor,  unprofitable  schools,  wherein  there  is  a  1**.'' JJ" 
thrift  and  a  small  attendance,  and  to  apply  tho  remedy  of  consolidation  shoalditbe 
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deemed  expedient.  The  decrease  iu  the  number  of  districts  bos  also  been  caused  by 
the  annexation  of  lar|;e  tracts  of  territory  to  some  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  notably 
that  of  thirteen  in  Kings  County  alone  by  the  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
Brooklyn.  Tho  consolidation  of  small  and  xreak  districts  is  earnestly  advocated  by 
the  Department,  with  tho  necessary  limitation  that  the  schools  benotplacedthercby 
too  far  from  the  homes  of  the  children.  In  dealing  with  this  question  there  are  cases 
onen  which  rec^nire  the  exercise  of  wise  judgment  and  circumspection  on  tho  part 
of  school  commissioners.  Poverty  or  small  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  districts 
is  not  tho  only  cause  of  weak  schools.  In  many  districts  it  is  due  to  the  parsimony 
and  indifference  of  tho  inhabitants  and  the  short-sightod  policy  of  school  officers. 
They  endeavor  to  make  the  necessarily  limited  apportionment  from  the  State  uupply 
all  the  wants  of  tho  school,  and  thereby  limit  school  privileges  to  the  use  of  dilapi- 
dated  bnildings,  old  famitare,  cheap  and  consequently  iuoffluient  teachers,  to  escape 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

This  is  wrong  in  principle  and  in  justice.  The  State  is  liberal  in  its  appropria- 
tions for  schools,  but  it  should  not  be  expected  to  fomish  all  the  funds  for  current 
expenses.  Each  locality  should  do  its  share  toward  supporting  its  schools  by  sup- 
plementing tho  school  moneys  received  from  the  State  treasury.  There  are  but  few 
oistTicts  whose  assessed  valuation  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for 
them  to  raise  by  local  taxation  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  that  received  from  the 
State  for  the  support  of  schools.  A  law  requiring  each  district  to  raise  an  amount 
equal  at  least  to  that  apportioned  on  the  preseut  uasis,  iu  order  to  entitle  that  dis- 
trict to  participate  in  the  general  apportionment,  would  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  a  fair  salary  and  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  present  stinted 
salaries  paid  in  many  districts  offer  no  inducement  to  competent  teachers,  and  the 
result  is  that  incompetent  ones  arc  often  employed,  with  no  substantial  benefits  to  the 
pupils— almost  a  wasteful  use  of  the  public  money.  There  are  but  few  districts 
in  which  local  aid  can  not  be  given  to  make  tho  schools  profitable  and  worthy  of  our 
admirable  system. 

I  mast,  in  jostice,  again  refer  to  tho  wrongful  system  in  tho  distribution  of  the 
Stato  school  moneys  whicU  gives  large  sums  to  strong  districts  at  the  oxpenso  of 
TTcak  ones.  It  is  unquestionably  wrong  to  divert  one  dollar  oven  of  tho  public 
school  moneys  to  foster  higher  education  at  the  loss  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  high  schools  which  receive  aid  beyond  their  regular 
and  proportionate  quota  with  tho  small  country  districts  are  rich  in  resources  and 
do  not  require  tho  aid  that  the  State  exteuds  to  them  through  tho  preseut  double- 
dealing  system.  Somo  are  private  institutions  and  practically  independent  of  State 
control.  Every  dollar  given  to  them  out  of  tho  school  funds  by  the  regents  is  so 
much  paid  to  thorn  in  addition  to  their  pro  rata  apportionment,  and  a  like  amount 
is  kept  from  tho  poor  country  schools  that  represent  our  common-school  system  more 
tnbstantially  than  do  tho  academies  and  seminaries.  The  common  district  schools 
need  all  tho  support  tho  State  is  able  to  extend.  When  all  taxable  property  through- 
ont  the  State  is  equally  taxed  to  support  our  common  schools  there  is  neither  right 
nor  justice  in  diverting  any  portion  of  it,  however  small^  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
premiums  for  special  examinations  held  in  wealthy  districts  where  academies,  semi- 
naries, and  other  advanced  institnlions  of  learning  aro  maintained.  It  is  idle  to 
•ay  that  liberality  toward  higher  institutions  is  beneficial  to  the  common  schools  if 
that  liberality  is  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  common  schools. 

The  smallest  and  poorest  country  district  should  receive  its  full  share  of  tho  school 
moneys,  and  should  not  suffer  through  favoritism  to  tho  larger  and  richer  ones,  for 
it  is  andoniable  that  it  needs  aid  far  more  than  any  seminary  or  academy  controlled 
hy  wealthy  corporations  or  individuals.  Another  objection  to  the  diversion  of  any 
part  of  tho  public  school  moneys  from  their  legitimate  purpose  by  the  present 
doable-headed  system  is  that  a  portion  of  it  is  used  mainly  for  the  objectionable 
purpose  of  paying  premiums  for  results  obtained  at  special  examinations,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  honest  and  thorough  educational 
^ork.  Tho  plan  is  condemned  by  a  largo  majority  of  the  educators  throughout  the 
State  for  its  vicious  tendencies,  and  is  strongly  censured  even  by  many  who  participate 
in  its  results. 

THE  EVILS   OK   THE   REGEXTS'   EXAMINATION   SYSTEM. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  examinations  of  pupils,  upon  the  results  of  which  depend 
the.  popularity  and  often  tho  permanency  of  a  teacher's  position,  and  on  which  is 
haaed  the  amount  of  premium  the  school  receives,  are  universally  acknowledged. 
The  plan  tends  to  encourage  superficial  work,  with  tho  sole  end  in  view  of  "  passing" 
as  many  pupils  as  possible,  and  often  leads  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  an  Instance  of  which  is  fresh  in  tho  memory  of  many.  Tho  main  object 
for  every  teacher  to  aim  at,  that  of  thorough  work  in  the  general  development  of 
the  pupirg  faculties,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  aspiration  to  "pass"  as  many  as  possible 
through  that  sort  of  catechism  system  that  w  ill  bring  tho  largest  revenue  to  the  school. 
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It  cnconragcsa  system  of  "  ciamming"  for  examiBstuma,  wbieh  -vrillconiiiixie  jost  so 
lung  as  money  iudaeewents  ore  o£^re<l  to  boards  of  edaeation  as  a  premium  for 
adoi>tiiig  the  present  system  of  regents'  examinations. 

HOW  TO   CHECK   THE  DEPOPULATIOX  OF  THE  COCNTBY  DISTRICTS. 

The  progress  in  the  conutry  districts  woald  be  more  marked  were  it  not  for  tbecon- 
stant  tendency  of  the  rural  population  in  many  parts  of  the  State  toward  the  jpreat 
centers,  where  better  facilities  for  education  are  offered.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  best  schools,  and  that  influences  them  in  numer- 
ous instances  to  give  op  their  homes  in  the  country  and  to  move  into  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  This  is  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  a  fair  apportionraent  of  the 
school  moneys,  which  can  not  be  had  while  the  presentinequitablo  plan  divertsaeon- 
siderable  portion  of  such  funds  forthe  benetit  of  a  favored  class.  I  repeat  here  what 
I  mniutaiued  iu  my  last  report,  that  agricultural  as  well  as  edaeational  interests  are 
iuvolved  in  this  diversion  of  the  school  moneys  from  their  legitimate  ends.  The 
depopulation  of  mral  districts  will  eoutinae  without  intermission  aoloug  m  they  are 
not  furnished  with  adequate  school  facilities.    •    •    • 

Tliat  parents  in  rural  districts  are  unxions  to  give  their  children  a  good  edaeation 
may  be  seen  from  the  statistical  record.  Over  74  per  cent  of  the  sehool  population 
iu  the  country  districts  attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the  past  year,  while 
in  the  cities  it  was  less  than  49  per  cent.  With  such  an  exhibit  there  sbonld  bo  no 
question  as  to  the  right  of  all  country  districts  to  obtain  their  full  share  of  State  aid 
for  public  instmction.  They  certainly  can  not  b«  accused  of  indifference  or  neglect 
in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  school.  And  from  such  schools  have  come 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State  in  every  branch  of  material,  industrial, 
and  educational  progress.  Statesmen  whose  ^me  shed  luster  on  the  historical  rec- 
ords of  New  York,  commercial  magnates,  who  have  contributed  no  small  share 
toward  making  tliis  the  Empire  State,  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists,  legislators 
and  eminent  physicians  have  each  received  their  tirst  training  iu  rural  district 
schools.  Many  persons  who  have  gained  literary  celebrity^  masters  of  science  and 
ai-t  and  world-famed  inventors  have  received  their  earliest  impressions,  and  in  some 
cases  their  only  instruction,  at  the  common  district  school,  that  hnmble,  unpreten- 
tious schoolhonso  by  the  country  wayside.  Thence  also  comes  the  sturdy  yeomanry 
of  the  State,  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  upon  whose  indostry  and  patriotism  the  wel- 
faro  of  onr  State  so  largely  depends.  Those  modest  educational  nurseries  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  sterling  people,  where  alone  they  can  hope  for  their  school  privi- 
leges, since  the  pressing  necessity  of  eamins  n  livelihood  obliges  many  to  quit  even 
tlio  elementary  school  for  daily  work,  should  bo  fostered  and  cared  for  with  tender- 
ness and  protected  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  encouragement. 

SCHOOL  TEEM. 

The  law,  placing  the  minimum  number  of  days  which  schools  must  be  in  session  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  public  money,  is  having  an 
excellent  effect.  The  penalty  attached  to  a  violation  of  this  law,  that  of  withholding 
the  public  money  by  the  superintendent  from  districts  which  fail  to  hare  one  hoo- 
dred  and  sixty  days  of  school  during  the  year,  removes  nearly  all  danger  of  nonob- 
servance.  The  legal  term  has  been  tixed  at  a  reasonable  linut,  for  no  school  kept 
open  for  a  shorter  period  should  be  regarded  as  having  done  justice  to  the  school 
population  of  snch  a  district.  The  newiaw  also  forbids  the  cnstMu  of  holding  school 
on  Saturdays  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  days  to  complete  the  required  term— a  per- 
nicious practice,  obnoxious  antf  irksome  to  both  pupils  and  teacher.  In  order  to 
make  sclioolwork  pleasant  and  profttable  to  those  iu  attendanee  it  must  be  inter- 
spersed with  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  rest  and  recreation.  An  attempt  to 
crowd  six  days  of  continuous  schoolwork  into  the  week  to  shorten  the  school  period 
or  to  make  np  for  time  unnecessarily  lost,  is  calculated  to  injure  instead  of  to  benefit 
those  on  whom  snch  a  burden  is  imposed.  The  most  approved  methods  recognize  a 
fair  proportion  of  time  for  the  rest  of  the  mind  and  the  exercise  of  the  body.  It  is 
no  longer  considered  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to  force  iutollectual  growth  at 
the  expense  of  health  by  neglecting  to  protect  and  properly  develop  the  physical 
part  of  the  child. 

TEACHEKS— NOKIIAX  SCHOOI.  GRADUATES — RESULTS  OF   UNIFORM  BXAMUCATIOSS. 

The  records  show  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  during  some  portion 
of  the  year  was  32,929,  of  whom  5,096  were  men  and  27,8w  wotnen,  being  16  per  cent 
males  and  84  per  cent  females.     •    •     ' 

Among  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  there  were  3,177  normal  school 
graduates,  of  which  the  cities  are  credited  with  847  and  the  country  and  village  dis- 
tricts with  2,330.    This  number  is  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  only  110,  while 
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tkeic  vera  fndoftted  daring  tbU  year  S,247.  It  seems  to  me,  as  it  Trill  appear  to 
ercryoue,  that  this  is  a  very  small  percentage  employed  in  the  Ktate  Berrice  from  the 
II  Bormal  schools,  for  the  support  of  \vhich  tho  State  is  so  liberal. 

The  pnrpose  of  these  normal  schools,  and  tho  plain  intent  of  the  law  which  provides 
■0  Hberally  and  wisely  is  to  train  and  fit  teachers  for  its  educational  service,  lliu 
plan,  80  far  as  training  is  concerned,  is  a  great  success,  bnt  the  policy  of  securing  and 
retaining  their  services  after  they  have  been  trained  is  sometuiug  of  a  failure  and 
tlisappointinent.  To  carry  ont  tho  original  purpose  of  tho  normal  school  system  the 
jaereaiK!  each  year  in  the  number  of  graduates  employed  in  the  tjtate  should  bo  many 
times  as  largo  as  it  is  at  present,  or  has  ever  been.  What  is  the  cause  of  such  a  smnJl 
proportiou  being  employed  in  the  State's  service,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  it  may  be 
atJced. 

Tbe  intent  of  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  the  Iib«r»I  pro- 
visions made  for  their  maintenance  can  not  be  considered  as  directed  toward  providing 
teachers  for  other  States  and  countries.  Yet  an  undue  number  of  applicants  for 
admiasion  to  them  consists  of  just  snch  members.  They  come  from  various  Slates, 
even  remote,  and  from  foreign  conntriea  in  some  cases,  all  attracted  by  the  deserved 
iaiDoof  the  efficiency  of  these  institntions.'  These  students  are,  under  the  law,  obliged 
to  pay  tuition  fees,  bnt  such  fees  are  trivial  when  compared  with  tbe  great  cost  fer 
capita  of  maintaining  these  schools.  Tho  popularity  of  the  normal  schools  has  filled 
them  nearly  all  to  tbeir  utmost  capacity,  and  it  may  happen  that  applicants  from  this 
State  may  be  unablo  to  obtain  admission  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition,  cagscd 
mpart  by  the  admission  not  being  confined  to  applicants  of  tho  State.  The  only  law 
gaveraing  admission  to  these  schools  is  chapter  466  of  tho  laws  of  186G. 

I  would  r«eoniDi«nd  such  legislation  as  would  modify  tho  permissive  provisions  of 
that  law,  so  that  our  normal  schools  ma^  b«  devoted  solely  to  training  and  gradunt- 
ing  teachers  whose  residences  are  within  the  borders  of  tho  State.  To  secure  and 
retaio  their  sarvlees  after  having  been  fitted,  is  another  and  an  important  consider- 
atiuD.  This  ia  the  vital  qneetion  conneet«d  with  the  system  and  intent  of  tbe  law. 
i'air  wages  for  services  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  the  desideratum.  This  is 
tbe  key  to  the  situation.  Skilled  labor  must  receive  an  er^uivalcnt  for  its  services, 
and  skilled  labor  in  the  schoolroom  of  its  common  schools  is  what  the  .State  seeks  by 
ttmming  teachers  in  tho  normal  schools.  Tbeir  graduates  are  naturally  inclined  to 
seek  positions  where  tiie  best  remuneration  for  services  is  offered,  rather  than  to 
accept  the  starvation  wagM  now  being  paid  by  many  country,  yes,  even  city,  dis- 
tricts; and  ihej,  therefore,  aro  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Trustees  must 
Isam  that  they  can  not  obtain  tbe  services  of  good  teachers  nnless  they  pay  tbcm 
corresponding  -wagea.  Teaching  is  a  bosinsss,  and  the  laws  of  equity  Eovem  it  as 
Bncli  like  any  other.  A  skilled  and  compet«nt  mechanic  commands  ana  deserves  bet- 
tsr  wages  than  a  novice  at  a  tinker.  Until  the  time  arrives  when  well-trained  and 
eficient  taadhera  are  better  paid  for  their  work,  the  State  will  continue  to  lose  her 
most  valuable  teachers  and  fail  to  elevate  the  standard  of  her  schools  to  a  higher 
pltne  of  exeellence. 

Tbe  reports  of  school  commissioners  and  city  and  village  snperintendents  show  that 
tbs  best  results  in  teaching  come  from  tbe  employment  of  normal  school  )):raduateg. 
There  should  be  no  obstacle  placed  in  tho  path  of  extending  such  employment  to 
the  most  remote  country  districts.  The  barrier  is  in  most  oases  the  shortsighted 
wii  parsimonions  management  of  boards  of  edneation  and  trustees,  who  regard  the 
tssdier  as  an  object  of  purchase,  to  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  terms  possible. 
,  When  it  becomes  thoroughly  understood  in  all  those  districts  that  the  best  teacher 
IS  the  only  one  calculated  to  serve  their  educational  interests,  there  will  be  a  greater 
aemand  for  professionally  trained  teachers.  Then  will  the  purpose  of  tho  State  in 
tbe  foonding  and  sopportiniEC  of  normal  schools  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  those  admirable  institutions  be  represented  in  every  district,  as  they  should  be. 

Normal  graduates  may  be  depended  npon,  as  a  general  rule,  to  fnmish  the  most 
aaranced  theories  of  edneation,  and  able  to  apply  them  in  the  most  practical  nian- 
n«r,  for  they  receive  thoroagh  training,  and  aro  not  sent  ont  with  the  seal  of  appro- 
uation  until  they  are  fully  equipped  for  their  profession. 

,  The  nomber  of  teachers  licensed  by  the  superintendent  of  pnbllc  instniction  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1,018,  an  increase  of  110  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  tho 
Qunber  licensed  by  local  officers  was  28,734,  a  gain  of  194. 

The  agency  of  the  teachers'  institutes  and  the  means  employed  to  carry  forward 
tbe  now  more  complete  system  of  nniform  examinations  to  keep  all  teachers  up  to  a 
rsQoired  standard  of  qiuuifications,  are  producing  most  excellent  results.  Tho  good 
mfloences  of  the  recent  change  of  tho  former  custom  of  having  tho  answer  papers  of 
candidates  for  licensee  to  teach  examined  by  the  commissioners  in  each  county,  to 
too  present  one  of  having  them  examined  and  marked  by  a  committee  of  disinter- 
Mted  persons  at  the  office  of  the  department,  is  already  being  felt  throughout  the 
entire  State,  but  the  good  results  to  the  schools  have  only  begun  to  develop.  This 
tHnrn,  supplemented  by  the  healthful  iniloences  of  the  institutes  and  teachers' 
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training  classes  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  must  do  mnoh  toward  providing  a  mora 
competent  corps  of  teachers,  in  every  county.  The  institute  is  a  school  for  teachen, 
in  Which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  capahio  and  experienced  instmoton,  ihtj 
meet  for  tho  purpose  of  an  exchange  of  views,  the  discussion  of  methods  and  syBtom, 
and  to  formulate  more  improved  plans  of  instmction  and  school  management.  The 
uniform  examination  system,  though  not  perfect  in  the  past,  has  long  since  demon- 
strated its  utility  by  re<xuiring  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  pnblie 
education, 

I  have  found  in  every  part  of  tho  State,  from  personal  observation,  that  both  the 
institutes  and  uniform  examinations  produco  tho  very  best  results  in  their  influence 
on  the  teaching  force  of  the  common  schools.  I  can  not  sx>eak  too  highly,  or  earnestly 
also,  of  the  spuindid  results  obtained  from  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  teach- 
ers' training  classes,  and  the  deep  interest  taken  in  them,  which  have  been  organized 
in  tho  academies,  union,  free,  and  high  schools  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State. 
The  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  could  not  bo  more 
wisely  or  profitably  expended.  They  admirably  supplement  the  work  of  tho  normal 
schools  and  contribute  to  the  common  schools  a  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of 
teachers  furnished  by  those  schools.  With  these  admirable  educational  nurseries 
for  tlio  training  of  persons  to  become  teachers,  guarded  by  the  present  plan  of  exam- 
inations, our  system  is  bonnd  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  all  otheirs. 

teachers'    SAI.A.RIES. 

Tho  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher  was  as  follows :  Cities,  $707.77 ;  conntrr 
districts,  $30iS.32 ;  general  average,  $465.44.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  was  as  fol- 
lows: Cities,  $682.82^  country  districts,  $262.72;  total  average,  $401.52.  The  aver- 
age yearly  salary  paid  to  each  teacher  during  tho  year  covered  by  this  report  was 
$20.59  less  for  the  cities  and  $2.75  more  for  tho  country  districts  than  during  tho  pre- 
vious year.  The  average  weekly  salaries  for  teachers  in  the  cities  were  $18.06,  and 
for  those  in  the  country  $8.75,  a  decrease  of  61  cents  for  the  cities  and  an  increase  of 
15  cents  for  tho  country.  Wliile  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  living  expenses 
of  the  teacher  in  tho  country  district  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  one 
employed  in  the  city  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tho  responsibilities  of  the 
former,  his  work,  the  multiplicity  of  grades,  the  inconvenient  and  nncomfortaWe 
school  accommodations,  and  the  general  difficulties  surrounding  his  position,  entitle 
him  to  a  more  generous  remuneration  for  his  services  than  hereceives.  The  country 
teacher  seldom  has  any  of  the  advantages  of  his  city  brother  in  a  well-organised 
graded  school,  where  he  has  only  to  carry  out  tho  carefully  planned,  well-matuied 
system  which  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  same  school  has  furnished  him. 
A  new  teacher  each  succeeding  year,  and  often  each  term,  is  the  rule,  and  there  are 
but  few  exceptions  in  country  districts.  He  has  to  build  nxi  a  system  out  of  tbemost 
unpromising  untrained  element,  to  contend  against  parsimony,  and,  in  many  instances, 
iguorauco  and  indifference  in  trustees,  of  exacting  and  often  exasperatingly  dictato- 
rial parents  who  compose  a  sort  of  heterogeneous  sub-board  of  educatiou  in  them- 
selves, without  the  least  knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  a  good  school,  cr  the 
wisdom  to  confess  their  ignorance  by  not  meddling  with  tho  teacher's  methods  and 
discipline.  With  such  environments  a  country  teacher's  road  is  bordered  with 
thorns  and  full  of  pitfalls.  For  services,  under  such  circumstances,  the  teacher  of 
tho  average  country  district  school  generally  receives  a  compensation  of  tho  most 
meager  kind,  and,  too  often,  ho  becomes  discouraged  with  his  small  salary,  and  dis- 
heartened in  his  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  an  effort  to  please 
everybody  benefits  nobody,  very  naturally.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  teacher  lu  the 
common  school  in  country  and  hamlet  districts  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  that  community,  his  labor  largely  contributing  to  its  welfare 
and  prosperity,  and  his  salary  should  be  equivalent  for  services  up  to  the  highest 
standard  the  district  can  afford.  Besides  his  salary  everv  worthy  teacher  is  entitled 
to  that  public  recognition,  support,  and  esteem  which  a  high  mission  honestly 
deserves.  Poor  schools  are  an  unerring  sign  of  parsimonious  and  unprogressive  peo- 
ple. There  ore  but  few  districts  in  tho  State  that  can  not  afford  to  pay  at  least  nr- 
mg  wages  to  their  teachers,  and  yet  there  are  many  which  pay  wages  equal  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  house  servant.  Distriuts  that  are  willing  to  pay  fair  salaries  to 
teachers  and  to  treat  them  with  tho  consideration  due  them  will  not  fail  to  attract 
and  secure  the  right  kind  of  instructors,  and  their  schools  will  advance  proportion- 
ately. In  this  emightened  age  no  one  can  expect  to  get  along  with  any  degree  of 
success  without  at  least  the  solid  foundation  of  a  gootfelementary  education.  The 
school  is  exercising  far  more  influence  at  the  present  time  in  every  walk  of  J'^*  ,*? 
in  tho  past  period  when  a  liberal  educatiou  was  restricted  to  tho  scions  of  wealth 
and  noliility. 

The  incompetent  teacher  is  as  hurtful  to  a  district  as  would  be  the  failure  of  crops 
or  business  clepression,  for  ho  interposes  obstacles  or  robs  the  rising  generation  oi 
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the  chances  of  entering  the  field  of  indnstry  on  equal  terms  with  their  nuighbora. 
At  A  time  when  dangerous  and  subversive  elements  of  manlciud  are  abroad  in  the 
land,  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  and  industrial  fabric  of  the 
nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  American  youth  should  be  fully  equipped  with  edu- 
cational weapons  to  preserve  our  institutions  and  liberties  intact.  Those  means  of 
defense  can  not  be  supplied  by  a  continued  practice  of  parsimony  and  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  sohool  officers  and  parents. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  office  of  sohool  commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  the 
State  system  of  pnblic  instruction.  To  those  officers  is  intrusted  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  mral  schools,  and  it  is  through  their  influence  and  the  faithful  discharge 
of  tiieir  duties  that  the  educational  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State  are  pro- 
grtiaeA  or  retarded.  The  developmentofaproper  educational  spirit  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  in  secnring  good  teachers,  obtaining  comfortable  and  convenient  school 
accommodations,  comprehensively  speaking,  the  molding  of  pnblic  opinion  on  * 
liheral  basis  for  famishing  the  best  facilities  for  the  youth  to  obtain  a  sound,  practi- 
cal edncation,  depends  very  largely  upon  their  efforts  and  influence.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  valuable  service  to  the  cause  are  so  numerous  that  only  the  most 
proficient  should  be  selected,  those  possessing  exceptional  qualifications  for  the 
varied  and  exacting  duties  of  the  office.  By  law  the  term  of  office  is  limited  to 
three  years.  This  period  is  too  long  for  an  incompetent  or  unfaithful  officer,  yet  too 
limitsd  for  the  faithful  and  competent  one.  The  reelection  of  those  who  have  proven 
flieir  abilities  and  shown  a  disposition  to  do  their  duty  is  often  uncertain,  owing  to 
the  numerous  chances  they  have  of  creating  personal  prejudice  and  dislike  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  look  for  favors  at  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
■a^ected  to  the  ever  varying  changes  brought  about  through  the  caprice  of  politics 
and  the  bias  of  individuals.  It  is  my  opinion  that  educational  interests  would  be 
better  served  conld  the  tenure  of  office  be  made  more  permanent  by  the  adoption, 
throngh  legislative  enactment,  of  a  standard  of  qualifications,  which  should  embrace 
■cholarship  and  a  certain  number  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  examination,  and  by  making  the  office  an  appointive  instead  of  an  elective 
one.    «    *     • 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  plan  of  electing  school  commissioners  might 
be  profitably  changed  by  having  them  appointed  by  some  competent  authorit;^. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  educational  office  charged  with  such  vast  responsibilities 
and  scholarly  requirements  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  political  caucus  or  a 
connty  convention  of  professional  politicians.  The  office  should  be  appointive  and 
the  appointment  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  who  are  regarded  as  true  representatives  of  educational  inter- 
ests. No  person  can  be  a  good  sohool  commissioner  nnless  he  or  she  is  educated  and 
ia  besides  interested  in  the  oaase  of  educational  progress.  Those  essential  qnalifi- 
cstions  can  not  be  ascertained  at  a  political  caucus  or  county  convention. 

UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  department  work  daring 
the  past  year.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  to  tho  legislature  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  department  to  establish 
aboard  of  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  answer  papers  submitted 
by  all  candidates  for  commissioners'  certificates  to  teach  in  this  State.  The  legisla- 
tnre  cheerfally  complied  with  my  recommendation  in  this  matter,  and  on  June  1, 
1891,  a  permanent  board  of  State  examiners  was  organized.  •  •  •  The  examin- 
ing members  of  this  board  have  all  had  large  experience  as  teachers  and  supervisory 
officers,  and  have  long  been  actively  identified  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
State. 

The  experience  which  these  men  have  and  will  gain  through  tho  steady  perform- 
•nceof  the  work  will  be  of  great  value  in  properly  determining  the  value  of  answer 
papers.  They  should  not  be  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  which  political  results 
brmg  about  in  administrations,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  chosen  entirely  irre- 
apective  of  their  political  faith.  This  board  has  been  placed  on  the  same  nonpartisan 
basis  that  our  institute  board  has  been  for  many  years. 

Tho  four  examinations  held  by  commissioners  during  the  year  of  1894,  after  the 
organization  of  this  board,  were  attended  by  20,000  candidates,  and  125,000  papers 
were  submitted  by  them  and  passed  upon  by  this  board. 

This  change  in  the  method  of  determining  who  are  entitled  to  certificates  is  one 
of  the  greatest  reforms  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  our  school  system  for  many 
years.  It  gives  New  York  the  most  perfect  system  of  determining  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  Stateof  the  Union.    It  removes  the  possibility 
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of  any  commissiooeT  exereising  uafair  discretion  for  or  against  any  taaober.  It  hai 
lifted  the  system  of  examining  and  licesiuog  teacbeia  lUwve  all  cousideratiou 
except  tbeir  litnefls  to  enter  the  service. 

The  fiystem  is  nownniform  throagfaoat  tbe  State  except  in  certain  school  districte 
organized  under  special  acts.  The  qaestiona  used  throughout  the  State  are  preparwl 
at  this  (lepartutent  and  are  bu  iform.  Examinatioaa  occur  on  the  samo  dates  iu  every 
commissioner  district  in  the  State.  The  answer  papers  submit-ted  by  candidates  is 
those  oxaminntions  are  forwarded  to  this  department  and  examined  and  marke<l  by 
the  board  of  examiners,  who  are  removed  from  all  influences  of  favoritism  or  personal 
prejudice.  It  is  couseiineiitly  fair  and  just  to  all.  Aiter  tbo  uapers  are  examined, 
a  report  of  the  standings  of  uaadidates  is  made  to  e«eh  eommismoner,  who  issaes 
certiBcnteB  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  them. 

The  uniform  system  is  of  great  advantage  and  convenience  to  teachers.  Under 
this  system  a  eertiticate  of  any  grade  issoed  in  one  oonnty  stands  for  the  samevalae 
as  a  certificate  of  correspooding  grade  issued  in  any  other  county  ia  the  State;  aod 
a  teacher  who  beromrs  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  any  grade  may  rreeive  the  benefits 
to  which  be  or  she  in  entitled  under  such  certilicate  in  any  commissioner  district  in 
the  Stiite  without  further  examinatioa. 

By  this  arrangenncBt  tlie  oommissioaers  are  justly  relicTed  of  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  woric,  and  new  have  time  to  visit  and  sapervise  the  schools  under  their 
Jnrisdiction  more  thoroughly.  The  amenat  of  good  which  they  are  able  to  render 
the  schoole  by  proper  supervision  will  more  ttan  cimipensate  the  State  for  the 
additional  expense  by  funitshing  the  schools  mofe  and  better  snpervisory  work  from 
the  rommissioners.     •    »     • 

It  is  grsitifying  to  report  tiiat  the  system  is  meeting  with  saceess  from  every 
standpoint,  in  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  has  the  hearty  support  of  all  the 
cduciitional  farces  of  the  State.  Its  adoption  reeeireil  the  sanctiea  of  nearly  every 
school  commtHsintier  iu  the  State;  sad  the  State  Association  of  Academic  Principals, 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Syracuse,  adopted  a  strong  reaolutioa  indorsing  the  system 
and  pledging  the  departnieat  its  hearty  snppert  ia  earryiag  it  out.  The  resalta 
thus  far  have  more  than  met  our  most  saagnine  expeetatioDS.  The  department  ia 
able  to  re)>oTt  to  commissioners  the  result  of  each  examination  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  next  examination,  so  that  randidates  who  fail  in  aay  subject  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  such  subjects  in  the  next  examination.     •    *    * 

The  QUO  thing  most  needed  by  teachers  in  this  State  is  hetter  scholarship.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  a  sabjert  well  withont  harine  a  thorough  kaowl- 
e<lge  of  that  subject.  Under  this  system  of  liceiuring  teachers  they  mast  bo  pmgres- 
sive;  they  roust  acqnire  better  scholarship  froas  year  to  year.  A  peraon  eatering 
the  Rei~\-ico  for  the  tirst  tin)e  may  tench  but  oae  year  on  a  third-grade  certilicate. 
Should  sneh  teacher  desire  to  remain  loager  in  the  service,  site  mast  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  second  grade — the  requirements  for  which  are  nmch  broader  than  for  a 
thinl-grade  certiHeate.  The  r«<]nireiaefits  for  a  eobeetiReBt  certilicato  of  the  secoad 
grade  are  still  greater  than  for  the  tirst  certificate  of  that  graile;  so  that  a  teaefaer 
who  desires  to  remain  in  the  service  must  lie  progressive.  The  adoption  of  tho  nuiform 
system  of  cxaniiiiatious  has  been  tho  means  of  sending  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desired  to  become  teachers  to  narmal  schools  aod  union  free  schools  to 
better  prepare  for  their  work.  Dnring  the  past  year  over  10,000  different  persons 
were  refused  certificates  l>ecnnse  they  did  not  have  the  necessary  Bcbolarsbip.  A 
greater  number  of  first-gratle  oertifteates  were  issited  thaa  dnring  the  previeas  year. 
Tbo  Department  has,  in  every  way  possible,  eaeoaraged  teachers  to  procure  first- 
grade  certificates,  and  has  also  encoaraged  teachers  of  that  grade  to  remain  in  the 
service  by  renewing  their  certificates  firom  time  to  tiaie  for  a  period  eqnal  to  that 
which  they  have  taught  under  sneh  eertifieatee.  All  commissioDers  know  of  many 
snccpRslnl  teachers  in  their  respective  districts  who  eoald  easily  proenre  certificates 
of  this  grade  by  pnrsning  the  required  coarse  of  stndy  for  one  year,  ami  I  earaestiy 
recommend  that  oommissioaers  and  snpervisory  officers  urge  all  tbeir  live,  progrts- 
sive  teachers  to  enter  the  first-grade  examinations  during  tbe  ensuing  year. 

THE   TRUAjnr  I.A.W. 

Tho  new  compulsory  odncational  law,  which  went  into  elfcet  at  the  b^nnfng  of 
the  present  calendar  year,  has  been  hailed  by  all  friends  of  education  as  one  ealm- 
lated  to  bring  most  excellent  remilts  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
State  is  bonnd  by  considerations  of  tho  most  potent  kind — its  own  interests  and  wel- 
fare— to  provide  all  the  children  within  its  limits  a  good  and  liberal  odneation,  and 
to  reasonably  enforce  such  provisions  when  necessary. 

Ignorance  is  ono  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  any  commonwealth,  and  a  frnitful 
source  of  evil  in  the  smallest  community.  Recent  events,  not  only  in  European  conn- 
tries,  but  in  our  own,  admonish  us  a-i  a  people  to  guard  against  the  most  dnsgerons 
elements  that  are  appearing  in  our  midst.    When  anarchy,  socialism,  and  commu«ia«B 
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*»  openly  tan^ht  and  adTocated,  it  behooves  the  State  to  n«o  iU  moet  efficient  means, 
th«  most  effective  weapon  at  its  command — the  education  of  tho  masses.  Kespeot 
for  law  and  order  is  tho  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  State  iu  furnishing  free  publio 
edncation.  The  compulsory  education  law  makes  it  a  duty  to  the  Stato  on  tho  piirt 
of  parents  and  those  in  parental  relations  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  a  rea- 
ionable  length  of  time  to  make  them  intelligent,  and  to  fit  them  to  become  law- 
observing  and  good  citizens.  In  our  large  cities,  particularly,  whirb  arc  composed 
of  mixed  nationalities,  there  is  great  necessity  of  educntiug  the  cosmopolitan  so  that 
hemny  be  able  to  understand  our  laws,  and  tho  most  beneficial  results  must  follow 
from  tho  faithful  execution  of  this  order  of  tho  Stat«.  Any  measure  rescniug  thoo- 
Mnda  of  children  from  the  dangers  of  crime  iind  vng^abondism  incident  to  tho  btreets, 
abolishing  idleness  and  loafing,  by  substituting  for  such  temptations  the  indnences 
of  education,  can  not  fail  to  benefit  tho  commonwealth. 

The  new  truant  law  is  not  perfect,  yet  it  is  mnch  better  than  the  old  one.  It  will 
Iced  to  1;e  revised  in  some  particulars  to  become  well  adapted  to  its  purposes.  It  is 
ncvr,  and  to  some  may  seem  arbitrary  and  offt-usive,  yet  its  aims  are  ri|j;bt  and  should 
bo  wisely  and  honestly  supported.  It  may  be  made  iueffectivo  and  o<lion8  without 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  each  community  or  by  unwise  execution  of  its  provisions. 
School  districts  (cities  in  particular)  must  first  place  themselves  in  proper  conilitions 
to  provide  for  its  enforcement  before  all  its  functions  can  be  fully  exercised.  It  is  folly 
to  attempt  to  compel  children  to  go  to  school  unless  there  are  ample  school  accnnimo- 
datioBs.  It  is  a  notorious  and  lamentable  fact  that  in  soino  of  our  large  cities  the 
Khool  aecommotlatious  aro  f.ir  short  of  tho  capacity  that  is  demauded  by  tbotte  seek* 
ing admission  voluntarily.  This  ia  the  greatest  hindrance  to  tho  iinmediatt?  enforce- 
ment uf  the  truant  act.  Tho  reme<Iy  can  be  obtained  only  by  fnruishing  additional 
sohool  room.  It  seems  not  only  equitable,  but  necessary,  that  steps  betaken  to  sup- 
ply such  deficiency,  nud  that  as  promptly  as  possible.  School  accommotlations  are, 
as  a  general  rale,  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  cities  at  any 
tioe,  for  the  reason  that  provisions  aro  not  made  in  time  to  meet  and  keep  pace  with 
their  constant  and  rapid  growth,  (irowth  in  school  population  should  bo  antici- 
pated somewhat,  and  si'bool  buildings  provided  beforehand.  A  liberal,  well-regu- 
lated plan  can  remedy  this  constant  lack  of  school  room  in  large  cities,  and  1  think 
that  the  legislatore  should  euaot  laws  to  compel  more  prompt  action  in  some  of  our 
inunicipalities  iu  furnishing  amnio  and  proper  school  buildings  for  all  their  children. 
Uatil  the  necessary  acconuuodations  are  provided,  the  present  law  can  not  be 
adequately  and  justly  enforced. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  duties  of  truant  officers  call  for  tho  exercise  of  con- 
siderable good  Judgment  and  delicacy  of  treatment. 

It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  mako  the  law  obnoxious,  and  even  tyrannical,  by  inoon- 
siderale  action  and  lutrsh  interpretation  of  their  duties.  I  believe  the  law  sliould 
beat  first  enforced  moderately  and  with  wise  and  due  consideration  of  contingent 
circumstances.    Go  slowly  until  the  benefits  are  appreciated. 

Officers  should  always  bear  iu  mind  that  every  child  is  a  ward  of  tbe  State,  in  an 
edocational  sense,  and  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  criminal  when  simply  discov- 
ered as  a  tniant.  Finnuess  should  be  united  with  gentleness,  discrimination  with 
circamstances.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  family  circumstances  in  each  cose 
■honld  be  obtained,  and  then  a  considerate  and  tactful  application  of  tbe  law  should 
be  decided  npon  to  make  tho  truant  ofiieer  effectire  and  respected  and  the  law 
popular. 

XORTU  DAKOTA. 

[Flan  tin  report  for  ISKt-M  of  Mrs.  Laura  3.  Eiwiibutli,  Stato  saperinteodoot  of  publio  lustractJoD.l 

THE  CO.MMON   SCHOOL. 

Wo  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  all  ourschools.bnteRpecially  soof  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  tbe  thinly  populated  country  districts,  far  from  traveled  cen- 
ters, we  have  teachers  of  superior  intelligence  and  culture  who  are  working  with 
eatbosiasm  antl  self-sacrificing  spirit  seldom  eqnaled,  displaying  great  professional 
pride  in  small  schools  with  no  greater  attendance  than  six  to  t<'n  pupils,  and  doing 
all  IB  their  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  edncation  in  their  vicinity.  And  thin  is  as 
itihonid  be;  from  the  coantry  districts  should  come  our  best  citizens,  physically, 
nieatally,  and  morally.  And  this  being  a  State  largely  of  rnral  interests,  it  is  of  no 
uuU  moment  that  her  country  schools  should  take  high  rank.  But  high  as  they 
rank  now,  and  favorably  as  they  compare  with  the  same  class  of  schools  iu  other 
States,  they  have  need  of  improved  facilities  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  all 
that  ia  desirable  that  they  should.  They  need  a  means  for  scientific  physical  develop- 
iMot.  We  obtain  this  now  with  but  little  argument  in  city  and  village  schools,  but 
in  the  coantry  schools  wo  are  met  by  the  statement  that  they  have  chores  and  work 
whteh  give  plenty  of  exercise,  and  which  is  true  in  part;  but  work,  especially  in 
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yontb,  develops  oiuy  one  set  of  mnsdes  and  facalties,  and  exercise  undirected  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  a  growing  cliild.  Worlc  without  scientific  uascalar 
exercise  will  produce  the  stooped  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  large  joints,  and  slouch- 
ing gait  which  detract  so  materially  from  the  social  as  well  as  physical  achievements 
of  after  life.  Scientific  muscular  training  gives  the  quick  eye,  tho  skillful  hand,  the 
strong,  flexible,  and  endnriug  physical  being,  perfect  in  development  and  obedient 
to  the  will,  possessed  of  the  grace  that  comes  only  from  ease  and  strength.  From  oni 
iraral  districts  come  our  best  statesmen  and  business  and  professional  men.  They 
should  come  as  nearly  perfect  as  physical  trainiug  can  make  them,  and  if  they  never 
leave  the  farm,  what  calling  has  more  ueed  of  physical  strengtn  and  endurancef 
They  need  a  system  of  manual  training,  a  course  of  civics,  political  economy,  and 
agriculture.  With  the  magnificent  eudonmeut  of  land  and  tho  largo  fund  already 
at  their  disposal,  they  should  bo  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
and  all  the  means  to  develop  every  quality  we  require  iu  a  citizen.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  making  the  school  house  and  grounds  more  homelike,  in  order  that 
they  may  inculcate  by  example  the  essential  elements  of  thrift,  neatness,  beanty, 
and  love  of  home  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 

COMPULSORY  KDUCA.TION. 

Our  compulsory-attendance  law  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  enforce  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  seldom  is  enforced,  and  then  almost 
always  as  a  means  of  personal  revenge  upon  a  neighbor.  One  neighbor  will  not 
complain  of  another,  and  if  he  does  bis  motive  is  misconstrued.  It  is  a  weak  lav 
that  places  responsibility^  upon  anyone  who  may  please  to  take  it  up,  or  is  inopera- 
tive if  no  one  cuooses  to  incur  the  anger  of  a  neighbor.  A  compulsory-attendance 
law  is  no  hardship  (with  free  text-books),  but  a  just  and  wise  measure  on  the  partof 
the  State  to  protect  society  and  perpetuate  enlightened  self-government.  A  parent, 
no  matter  how  straitened  the  circumstances,  does  a  child  a  great  iqjnstice  who 
prevents  a  thorough  training  in  youth  for  the  battle  of  life.  What  is  a  dollar  siived 
or  earned  to-day  by  forcing  immature  intellects  and  bodies  into  the  "  bread-winning 
acts,''  if  the  whole  after  life  of  that  child  is  marred  and  cramped  by  reason  of  that 
forcing  f  Thorough  preparation  in  youth  is  the  only  economy  of  time  in  life  work, 
and  if  parents  do  not  realize  this,  the  State  must,  and  compel  every  child  to  take, 
according  to  ability,  the  necessary  training  for  inddstrious,  saccessful,  and  intelligent 
living. 

There  are  2,375  children  who  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  and  2,139  who  did  not  attend  any  school  in  1893.  While  many  of  this 
nnmber  may  be  detained  by  sickness,  and  some  are  not  within  the  two  and  one-half 
miles  limit,  and  more  are  detained  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  being 
obliged  to  aid  in  gaining  a  living,  another  and  perhaps  greater  part  are  growing  np 
in  ignorance,  depriving  our  schools  of  their  present  support  and  the  future  socieiy 
of  a  culture  they  should  have  attained  and  would  not,  and  the  Stat«  of  the  skilled 
labor  and  intelligent  support  it  has  a  right  to  demand  of  every  ciUzen,  without  valid 
excuses,  simply  fVom  indifference  and  lack  of  ambition. 

The  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  have  the  teacher  famished  with  a  list  of  all 
pnpils  enumerated  in  the  district,  and  have  him  report  at  the  end  of  the  term  all 
lupils  that  have  not  attended  the  required  twelve  weeks  (six  weeks  of  which  must 
_'0  consecntive)  and  the  district  be  deprived  of  the  pro  rata  apportionment  for  every 
pupil  of  required  age  not  attending  and  not  excused  under  the  safe  provisions  of 
law.  The  amount  so  forfeited  should  be  returned  to  the  State  treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  school  term.  As  such  a  law  would  affect  tho  entire  school  district,  it  would,  I 
am  confident,  operate  toward  a  more  general  and  regular  attendance,  and  be  emi- 
nently just. 

HEALTH   OF  PUPILS. 

The  mental  achievements  of  life  and  the  moral  status  gained  by  any  individual  are 
dependent  upon  tho  perfection  of  the  physical  being.  The  ablest  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  tho  world  are  now  acting  upon  this  truth  and  diseased  minds  and  morals 
are  now  known  to  be  tho  result  of  some  physical  cause  and  are  so  treated.  The  foun- 
dation of  disease,  the  tendency  to  which  is  not  inherited,  is  in  95  per  cent  of  cases 
laid  before  the  age  of  20  years,  and  98  per  cent  of  that  number  can  safely  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  poor  sanitary  conditions  of  homes  and  schools,  and  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  No  race  of  people  can 
be  mentally  strong  that  are  not  morally  and  physically  strong.  In  this  age  of  inven- 
tions and  machine  labor  one  must  not  only  be  mentally  active  and  able,  but  must  be 
physically  perfect  to  endure  the  great  strain  laid  upon  even  tho  hnmblest  in  eanung 
an  honest  living.  Our  schools  must  not  only  give  this  physical  development,  but 
must  counteract  the  unhealthful  influence  of  unclean  homes.  Chicago  this  year 
took  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  toward  a  better  civilization  of  the  masses 
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that  has  been  taken  in  many  a  year,  wben  she  put  in  bath  tnbs  in  all  her  publio 
icbools.  While  ire  are  not  ready  for  that  yet  in  conutry  districts,  oar  cities  and 
more  advanced  villages  are,  and  I  recommend  tbatit  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
cau  be  done  where  there  are  waterworks  at  very  little  expense.  The  great  objection 
is  always — we  may  offend  the  parents.  Tact  will  intro<liice  it  as  a  luxury,  a  public 
comfort  and  benelit,  a  privilege  of  mo<lern  times  which  places  us  in  a  sanitary  sense 
on  a  footing  with  the  best  Grecian  civilization. 

Oar  schoolbonses  iu  a  majority  of  district  schools  have  been  built  without  regard 
to  ventilation.  The  one  thought  has  been  to  keep  them  warm,  and  as  a  result  the 
children  sit  through  t]i6  winter  term  with  hot  heads  and  cold  feet,  breathing  in  viti- 
ated air,  nntil  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  anything,  and  that 
their  health  is  not  entirely  ruined,  instead  of  only  impaired,  and  seed  gorms  laid  for 
a  harvest  of  fnture  suffering.  It  is  imperative  that  a  plan  of  a  one-ruom  building, 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated  properly,  bo  furnished  by  the  State,  and  that  school 
boards  be  compelled  to  bnild  all  new  schoolbouses  according  to  this  plan  and  as 
soon  as  possible  to  rearrange  the  old  bnildings  so  that  they  can  be  properly  heated, 
ventilated,  and  lighted.  Fifty  children  iu  one  room  require  100,000  cnbic  feet  of  air 
each  hour.  To  properly  seat  50  children  it  renuires  800  feet  of  floor  space.  The 
light  mnst  be  arranged  to  come  from  the  left  of  the  pupil  when  seated,  and  must  not 
strike  a  white  or  highly-reflective  surface.  Slate  blackboard  gives  the  bestsatisfac- 
tion  for  the  eyes,  bnt  if  that  can  not  be  afforded  (it  is  the  cheapest  in  time),  in  no 
ease  use  paint  on  a  hord-flniahed  surface  j  more  eyes  are  rained  by  the  reflection  of 
light  than  by  the  direct  rays.  Poor  eyesight  iu  children  is.becoming  all  too  common. 
Visit  any  school  and  you  will  find  little  children  wearing  glasses — constitutional 
weakness  in  some  cases,  wo  grant,  bnt  more  often  abuse  of  nature  iu  this  generation. 

Wardrobes  should  be  so  placed  that  they  can  bo  ventilated.  Stand  in  a  hull  when 
a  class  of  children  are  passing  through  with  their  wraps  on  and  detect  the  foul  odors 
as  they  pass  and  yon  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  have  dark,  close 
cloak  rooms  in  our  schools.  If  all  the  children  came  from  clean,  well-ventilated 
homes  this  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  for  the  children  take  active  exercise  and  their 
wraps  are  permeated  with  the  gases  from  their  bodies  and  should  be  aired  when 
taken  off.  Bnt  in  every  public  school  we  have  some  children  whoso  clothing  smell 
of  the  cooking  done  at  home,  or  of  the  medicines  and  sick  room  if  there  is  illness, 
and  this  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  all  whose  garments  hang  in  the  same  unventi- 
lated  room.  The  entrance  steps  should  all  be  vestibaled  to  prevent  ice  from  forming 
on  them,  as  icy  steps  are  dangerous  and  many  a  person  has  gone  through  life  crippled 
from  a  fall  on  them.  Stairs  should  not  have  more  than  a  5}  to  6-inch  rise.  A  child 
throws  his  whole  body  ont  of  position  in  climbing  the  usual  stair  that  is  easy  for  a 
grown  person.  Foot- warmers  in  the  lower  halls  of  buildiugs  heated  by  other  means 
than  stoves  are  nn  excellent  thing  and  save  the  timid  from  much  suffering. 

A  wise  supervision  of  the  school-yard  games  is  also  needed,  not  only  for  the  health 
of  the  pupils  bnt  their  morals.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  no-recess 
plan  in  this  connection  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  some  schoolbonses  the  only 
way  to  ventilate  thoroughly  is  to  have  recess  and  open  windows  and  doors,  and  I 
question  if  even  iu  snch  cases  it  wonld  not  be  better  to  have  an  active  and  vigorous 
<»listbenic  drill  and  march  while  this  was  being  done. 

rilEK  TEXT-BOOKS. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  fk'ee  text-books  has  grown 
in  the  two  years  from  interest  to  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  educators.  In  many 
eonnties  it  has  already  been  tried,  although  we  have  no  law  on  the  subject,  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  warranted  it,  and  in  every  case  it  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment over  individnal  purchase,  and  where  a  few  in  some  districts  were  opposed  to 
it,  after  a  trial  they  have  been  completely  won  over  and  declare  they  would  not  go 
hack  to  the  old  system.  It  has  materially  cheapened  the  cost  of  books,  and  has 
made  coanty  uniformity  possible.  Where  two  years  ago  the  educators  of  the  State 
were  divided  npon  the  snbject,  and  partly  indiflerent,  or  looked  upon  it  ns  too  great 
an  undertaking,  they  are  now  united,  determined,  and  in  earnest,  and  have  done 
mnch  to  educate  the  people,  which  gives  me  hope  that  this  legislature  will  pass  an 
excellent  free  text-book  bill.  I  would  advise  that  it  be  so  arranged  that  it  adroit  of 
two  or  more  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade,  and  that  it  supply  at  least  three 
books  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  giving  additional  work  in  history,  language,  civil 
government,  mathematics,  geography,  etc.  Volumes  might  be  added  in  argument 
for  this  measure.  Bnt  eloquence  of  tongue  or  pen,  whue  it  might  embellish  and 
render  more  attractive,  could  not  make  more  plain  the  simple  truth  that  humanity,  ' 
the  times,  and  God  demand  that  every  source  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
he  free.  1 

That  the  institution  of  public  education  is  not  free  to  all  classes  alike  until  the, 
text-books  are  free,  until  the  child  of  the  poor,  hard-pressed  laborer,  the  orphan  1 
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depending  opon  charity  for  clotbing  and  food,  the  child  of  misfortime,  can  havo  in 
their  bands  books  as  good  and  as  varied  as  the  child  bom  in  better  circumstances, 
bot  thanks  to  this  free  Government  not  born  to  greater  destiny. 

KIXDEKGARTEK. 

Iwonld  respectfully  rooommend  that  n  kindergarten  be  established  in  connection 
with  every  public  school  in  villeges  of  300  inhabitants  and  over.  That  tho  teacher 
bean  experienced  kindergartuor,  and  governed  by  a  separate  law  for  qaalifi cations 
as  teacher. 

That  she  be  not  compelled  to  pass  the  examination  for  county  certificates  as  other 
teachers  are,  but  bold  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  some  reputable  institution 
for  the  training  of  te.tchers  in  kindergarten  principles,  and  that  this  diploma  be 
countersigned  by  those  in  authority  to  issue  State  certificates,  and  that  she  mnst 
have  recommendations  of  ut  least  one  year's  successful  cxpencnco  as  a  teacher  of  a 
kindergarten  school,  signed  by  tho  county  suporiuteadent  of  the  county  where  the 
experience  was  obtained. 

That  she  bo  employed  to  assist  at  county  institutes  and  aid  in  training  the  coun- 
try teachers  in  the  principles  and  kindergarten  methods,  and  that  the  school  age  of 
children  in  this  State  bo  changed  so  as  to  iulmit  children  of  three  or  four  years  into  the 
country  districts  for  tho  summer  trrm,  where  there  are  or  can  he  obtained,  proper 
facilities  to  teach  them,  and  proper  seats  to  accommodate  them.  That  the  material 
necessary  for  kindci-garten  teaching  be  furnished  by  the  district,  and  tho  teacher 
be  paid  from  the  common-school  fund,  as  other  teachers  are. 

At  a  recent  prison  association  held  at  St.  Paul,  where  tho  best  known  and  ablest 
prison  men  and  penological  students  of  the  United  States  were  present.  President 
Brinkerhoif,  of  Ohio,  cited  thcKchooIs  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  crime, 
and  stated  that,  "if  onr  schools  would  do  .til  that  they  conld  do  tho  swelling  river  of 
crime  would  dwindle  to  a  rivulet  in  a  single  generation,"  and  said  that  the  schools 
took  the  children  too  late  in  life,  giving  an  earnest  pica  for  better  education  and 
kindergarten  schools.  I  quote  him  to  show  that  others  besido  educators  believe  that 
in  education  lies  the  solntion  of  the  problems  that  are  vexingtho  social  and  political 
worlds.  Our  kindergarten  schools,  to  bo  effective  in  elevating  tho  ma.<tses,  mnst  be 
free.  They  are  necessarily  expensive  when  undertaken  as  a  private  enterprise,  and 
only  those  well  to  do  in  life  can  afford  io  send  their  children  to  them.  They  could 
be  run  to  a  very  mnch  greater  financial  advantage  as  a  part  of  onr  public-school  sys- 
tem, and  conld  reach  nil  classes.  And  what  a  boon  to  tho  laboring  mother,  who 
leaves  her  helpless  little  ones  while  sho  cams  their  scant  clothing  and  living,  fear 
for  their  safety  adding  to  her  over-burdened  hands  tho  haste  of  anxiety.  And  what 
a  difference  to  their  after  life  mnst  be  the  comfortable  room,  tho  sweet  songs,  the 
just  treatment,  tho  lively  games,  wisely  directing  little  hands  and  feet  into  ways  of 
beantifnl  nsefnlness  thronch  tho  avennes  of  play.  I  trust  that  North  Dakota  will 
lead  tho  States  in  taking  this  progressive  stop,  Sho  has  done  much,  but  where  mnch 
is  given  much  in  time  will  be  returned. 

OHIO. 

[From  tlio  roi>ort  for  1893-94  of  nan.  Oscar  T.  Conon,  State  school  commUsioner.] 
THX  TOWNSniF  STSTEK. 

Comparatively  few  changes  wore  made  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  at  the  last 
session  of  tho  legislature.  Several  attempts  were  mndo  to  repeal  tho  law  providing 
for  the  moro  efiScient  organization  of  common  schools  in  township  distnots  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Workman  law),  which  went  into  effect  April  1, 1893;  but  no 
changes  of  any  kind  were  made  in  itsprovisions,  and  it  remains  as  originally  enacted. 
It  is  now  confidently  believed  that  this  very  important  law,  the  main  features  of 
which  have  been  recommended  by  all  the  leading  schoolmen  of  tho  State  for  the  last 
forty  ycai-s,  will  have  a  fair  trial.  It  is,  perhaps,  im]>erfect  in  some  respects,  but  its 
friends  still  believe  that  it  is  correct  in  principle,  and  that  if  it  be  enforced  in  the 

E roper  manner  good  results  will  follow.    The  fact  that  some  boards  of  education 
avo  refused  to  bo  governed  by  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  this  law  is  no  arga- 
meut  against  its  omciency  when  its  provisions  are  carefully  followed. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  some  townships  tho  schools  are  controlled,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  tho  "one-man  power,"  the  board  authorizing  the  director  of  each  distriet 
to  select  his  teacher,  but  such  action  is  made  possible  only  by  the  violation  of  the 

{>lainest  provisions  of  tho  law.    There  certainly  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
angnago  of  section  3982,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ainidority  of  th«  board  of  edncation  slmll  eonatftntosqaomm  for  tho  tmnsaotiao  of  bnainc**. 
Tlpon  n  motion  to  adopt  a  reaolution  anUioTiziog  tho  purchase  or  salo  of  property,  either  roal  or  per- 
sonal, or  to  employ  a  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  other  employee,  or  to  elect  or  appoint  an 
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cflicer,  or  to  pat  anr  debt  or  daim,  or  to  adopt  nay  text-book,  tbe  clerk  of  the  board  sbill  call,  pub- 
licly, tho  rollof  all  Ihe  member*  compoelog  tlie^board,  aod  enter  on  the  record  required  to  be  kept  the 


of  tboae  rotins  "aye,"  and  the  mrnea  of  thoao  TotIng  "  no ;"  If  a  malorit j  of  all  the  luetnbrra 
of  the  board  Tate"aTe."  tho  praaideiit  akali  declare  the  motloD  cnrried;  and  npon  nnr  motlnn  orrcso- 
htton  any  member  of  the  hoanl  may  demand  the  raaa  oad  naya,  aad  tbereapoa  tb«  clerk  aball  call  tho 
toU,  and  record  tho  naaies  of  tboae  TotlDg  "  aye    and  thoe*  vutisc  "  no." 

Tbe  recent  decision  of  the  snpreme  conrt  that  the  provisionB  of  this  section  nre 
mandatory,  and  not  simply  directory,  makes  it  imperative  on  all  hoards  of  education 
to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  in  tbe  election  of  teachers  or  other  emnloyeei). 

Of  coarse  a  eomniittee  on  teachers  appointed  by  the  board  of  euncntion,  or  the 
director  of  a  snbdistriot,  may  m»ke  recommendations  to  the  board ;  but  no  teacher 
or  other  employee  can  bo  legally  elected  ezoept  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  ednca- 
tioD,  by  a  majority  rote  of  the  entire  board,  after  the  manner  directed  in  section 
3983. 

The  fact  that  tbe  salaries  of  teachers  bare  been  reilnced  in  some  townships  can 
not  justly  bo  charge«l  to  tho  operation  of  this  law;  in  other  townshiiM,  under  the 
tame  law,  the  salaries  have  been  increased.  It  is  also  very  evident  to  everyone  that 
tfaobard  times  have  naturally  bronghtabont  reduction  in  expenses.  Economy  is  tho 
watchword  of  the  day,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  this  economy  begins  auti  ends 
with  a  redaction  of  teacbws'  salaries — ^tho  lost  place  where  it  should  begin  and  tho 
first  where  it  should  end.  The  fact  that  similar  rednctions  havo  been  itiado  in  rov- 
eral  of  our  towns  and  cities,  which  are  not  controlled  in  uuy  way  by  the  itrovisionx 
of  this  law,  is  good  evidence  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  such  re<luctions.  The 
fact  is  that  reports  received  at  this  ottico  indicate  that  in  tho  State  at  largo  there  has 
been  no  rodnctiou  in  the  overage  wages  paid  to  teachers  of  tho  snlidistrii  t  schools, 
bat,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  slight  increase.  In  18!)3  tho  average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
teachers  of  these  schools  were :  Male,  $37;  female,  $28;  in  1894,  male,  ^ ;  ft-iuale,  $29. 

While  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  failure  of  this  law  to  bring  about  the  best 
resnlts  on  aeconnt  of  the  falluro  to  enforce  its  provisions,  on  thu  other  hand  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  accomplishing  great  goo<l  where  it  is  earnfully  exe- 
entetl.  Many  townships  have,  within  the  past  year,  adopted  a  conrse  of  study  for 
tbe  iirst  time,  and  havo  made  a  more  complete  organization  of  their  schooLs,  which 
mast  result  in  more  efficient  work.  Reports  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  nt 
least  150  townships  have  elected  superiutendents,  and  many  others  are  coutemplat- 
ing  similar  »ctioo.  Last  year  125  snperintendents  were  reported,  and  the  increase 
of  20  per  cent  this  year  over  last  year  is  very  enconraging.  It  is  most  earnestly 
hopwl  that  all  friends  of  etlucation,  whether  fnenils  of  tTiis  law  or  not,  will  niiite  in 
giving  it  snch  a  fair  trial  that  its  merits,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  fully  tested, 
and  that  its  faults  may  be  so  clearly  shown  that  amendments  can  be  made  to  correct 
them. 

COMMOX-SCHOOL  GRADUATES'  BXAMINATION8— BOXWELL  LAW. 

The  Uoxwell  law  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  pupils  residing  in  ono  county 
and  desiring  to  attend  a  high  school  in  any  adjoining  county  shall  be  examined  in 
the  emnty  in  which  the  high  school  which  they  wish  to  attend  is  situated;  also 
that  the  examinations  provided  for  under  this  law  shall  bo  held  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  March  and  April,  or  of  April  and  May  of  each  year.  Out  of  1,347  townships 
in  tho  State,  722  sent  applicants  to  the  examination;  that  there  were  in  all  4,G53 
applicants,  and  that  2,289  passed. 

The  number  of  failures  in  the  great  majority  of  the  counties  indicates  that  the 
qoestions  were  of  anffleient  difficulty  to  insure  that  the  successful  applicants  nre 
prepared  for  tho  high-school  work,  but  the  fact  that  in  a  few  counties  nil,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  applicants  were  sncccs.sful  creates  the  suspicion  that  tho  oxaminers  may 
not  havo  been  as  diligent  iu  the  performanco  of  their  duty  its  the  good  of  both  the 
schools  and  the  pupils  demand.  This  law  is,  in  my  judgment,  doing  more  for  the 
bettermsBt  of  tbe  snbdistrict  schools  than  any  other  single  men.snro  over  enacted  in 
the  Btate,  and  its  continued  success  in  the  fntnro  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
wisdom,  fairness,  and  firmness  of  the  county  examiners  in  conducting  tho  examina- 
tions held  under  it.  Tho  questions  should  be  fair  and  the  grading  reasonable,  but 
any  examination  which  will  result  in  the  wholesale  passing  of  applicants,  whether 
worthy  or  not,  must  necessarily  bring  into  bad  repute  this  very  excellent  law, 

8CII0OLBOOK  LAW. 

Tho  sehoolbook  law,  passed  Hay  4,  1891,  has  proved  itself  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  in  tlio  history  of  the  State.  Hince  tho  prices  fixed  by  tho  State  board 
under  this  law  are  about  35  i>er  cent  less  than  the  retail  prices  existing  prior  to  its 
enactment,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  large  saving  to  tho  State 
in  tho  cost  of  books  without  any  deterioration  in  their  value. 

The  provision  in  this  law  that  books  after  being  adopted  can  not  bo  changed  for 
five  years  except  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  board. 
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giveu  by  formal  action  at  a  regnlar  meeting  of  the  board,  is  'wise  in  that  it  renders 
changes  'without  good  reasons  almost  impossible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  empowers 
the  board  to  change  any  book  which  may  have  been  adopted  tlirongh  a  mistaken  idea 
OS  to  its  real  merit,  and  whose  trial  has  proved  it  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  "  optional  free  text- book  law,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  law.  It  provides  that  any  board  of  education  in  the 
State  may  furnish  the  necessary  school  books  free  of  charge,  and  pay  for  them  out 
of  the  coutingent  fund  at  its  disposal.  It  also  provides  for  such  additional  levy 
each  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  this  expense.  The  books  so  furnished  are  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  district,  and  are  loaned  to  the  pnpils  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

The  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  outlined  was  recommended 
in  my  report  for  1892,  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  each  community  in  the  State 
Bhonld  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  this  question  as  it  may  deem  best.  In  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  sentimeut  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  free  books,  and  the  iinancial 
condition  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  the  wishes  of  the  people  can  be  gratified;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  districts  not  desiring  free  books  or  not  able  financially  to 
purchase  them  are  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  first  two  cities  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  are  Toledo  and  Tiffin.  In  reply 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  Supt.  H.  W.  Compton,  of  Toledo,  says : 

The  free  text-book  plan  ia  -vrorVing  very  well  with  ns  and  giving  general  eatisfaction.  The  booki 
cost  the  general  public  leae  than  under  the  old  plan. 

8npt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  Tiffin,  gives  the  following  valuable  information  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  law  in  his  city : 

Number  of  pnptls  in  Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  '7,  970.  Cost  of  books  in  these  grades,  $457.04. 
Knnibrr  of  pupils  in  Grades  TI,  'VII,  and  VIII,  420.  Cost  of  books  for  same,  $516.43.  Number  of  pupils 
in  hi>;h  school,  '220.  Cost  of  books  for  high  school,  $650.61.  Total  number  of  pupils,  1,610.  Total 
cost  of  books,  including  cost  of  boolt  covers,  freight,  and  boxing,  $1,051.3.5. 

Ah  these  figures  show  cost  of  hooka  at  State  contract  prices,  ^vhich  are  75  per  cent  of  list  priceeat 
which  twoks  were  retailed  before  the  scboolbook  law  was  enacted  in  1891,  the  books  necessary  Ui 
supply  our  schools  would  hare  cost,  under  the  method  of  supplying  schoolbooks  prior  to  the  poasaga 
of  ttut  law,  3ai  per  cent  more,  or  $2,201.79. 

Chir  regulations  concerning  the  care  of  books  loaned  to  pnpils  contain  one  which  re<|nircs  pnpils  to 

C chase  boolis  damaged  by  them  through  careleaeness  or  willfulness.  Thus  far  three  books  taavs 
u  sold  to  pupils  under  that  rule.  An  inspection  of  all  tM>oks  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  shows 
them  to  he  in  very  good  condition,  and  with  the  same  care  I  believe  books  will  last  at  least  four,  If 
not  five,  years.    I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  free  book  law. 

The  statements  made  by  Superintendent  Snyder  regarding  the  cost  of  books  will 
no  doubt  apply,  in  the  main,  to  the  State  at  large,  and  hence  are  of  value  to  every 
person  interested  in  the  public  schools.  They  show  that  the  average  cost  of  furnish- 
ing books  per  pupil,  in  the  entire  school  at  Tiffin  is,  nnder  the  present  contract, 
$1.03.  Making  allowauce  for  the  fact  that  probably  one-fourth  of  the  school  was 
supplied  by  old  books  donated  by  the  pupils,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  actual 
cost  per  pupil  is  about  $1.40.  If  the  books  last  four  years — the  minimum  time  given— 
the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  will  be  35  cents;  if  for  five  years — the  maximum 
time  given — the  average  cost  will  be  28  cents. 

'WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  passed  April  24,  1894,  women  are  now  entitled 
to  vote  and  be  voted  for  for  members  of  the  boards  of  education.  On  account  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  measure  it  is  here  published  in  full: 

Section  I .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  genrral  atiembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio .-  That  every  woman  bom  ot 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  and  upward,  who  shall  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  one  year  and  of  the  county,  town,  township,  or  other  election  dlstriot  such  Urn* 
as  the  law  provides  for  men  preceding  any  elfection  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any  school 
director,  member  of  the  board  of  education,  or  school  council  under  tlie  general  or  special  laws  of  the 
State,  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  at  such  election  for  any  such  officer  or  officers. 

Skc.  2.  A  separate  box  shall  be  provided  for  tbe  ballots  for  those  voting  for  any  such  office  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  All  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  voters  shall  apply  to  women  upon  whom  tbe  right  to 
vote  is  herein  conferred :  Frovidt-d,  That  the  names  of  such  women  may  be  plaeed  upon  a  separate  list. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  several  special  elections  for  school  directors  have 
been  held  in  the  State,  and  in  one  district  at  least  the  entire  membership  of  the 
board  is  composed  of  women.  Believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  similar 
laws  in  other  States  would  be  valuable,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
State  superintendents  of  schools,  asking  whether  such  a  law  was  in  existence  or  not, 
and  if  so,  what  was  its  effect  on  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  30  States.  In  10  of  these — Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
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Md  West  Virginia — women  are  not  permitted  to  vote  on  any  question  connected 
with  the  management  of  schools. 
In  Connectiout — 

Erery  woman  who  «hall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  who  ahall  be  a  cititon  of  tbta 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  and  who  ahall  hare  resided  In  the  'State  one  year  and  in  the  town  for 
>tx  monthn,  and  can  read  the  Engliah  laDgoaee,  shall  bare  the  right  to  vote  at  any  inpcting  held  for 
the  porpose  of  choosing  any  officer  of  tcboalB  or  for  any  educaUonal  purpose  under  the  general  or 
tpeelflc  laws  of  this  State. 

The  State  snperintendent  of  Illinois  writes  as  follows : 

For  serveral  years— since  1873— women  have  been  eligible  to  any  public  achool  office  in  the  State  of 
nUnoU.  The  eflbct  of  thia  law  baa  not  been  marked.  School  affairs,  in  the  aggreEate,  have  not  been 
materially  cbaneed  by  it.  In  18tl  an  enactment  was  passed  which  gives  women  the  privilege  of  vot- 
lag  for  all  school  oflicera  SToept  tboM  named  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Its  operation  is  of  snch 
recent  date  that  oomparatlTely  few  women  have  yet  voted,  and  I  am  unable  to  predict  with  certainty 
its  exact  effect  on  the  schools. 

In  Indians  achool  tmstees  in  the  cities  and  towns  are  appointed  by  the  city  or 
town  coancil,  and  the  law  provides:  "Any  woman,  married  or  sinf^le,  of  the  nge  of 
21  years  and  upward,  and  possessing  the  qnalitioations  prescribed  for  men,  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  general  or  special  school  laws  of  this  State."  The 
attorney-general  holds:  "There  is  a  serious  doubt  whether  the  statute  itself  is  con- 
stitntioniu,"  and  the  State  snperintendent  writes : 

I  know  of  but  one  woman  who  holds  a  position  aa  member  of  the  lioard  of  city  or  town .  Women 
have,  in  a  few  instances,  asked  for  snch  position,  but  I  know  of  only  the  one  case  in  which  a  woman 
vu  appointed  by  the  council. 

In  Iowa,  in  1876,  the  following  provision  was  added  to  the  school  law:  "No  person 
Bhall  be  deemed  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  any  school  office  in  the  State  of  Iowa," 
and  on  April  13, 1893,  a  law  was  enacted  providing :  "That  in  any  election  hereafter 
held  in  any  city,  incorporated  town,  or  scnool  district  for  the  purpose  of  issning  any 
bonds  for  municipal  or  school  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  tax  levy,  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  shall  not  he 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex,  and  women  may  vote  at  such  elections  the 
same  as  men  under  the  same  restrictions  and  qualitications." 

The  State  snperintendent  of  Kansas  says : 

Kansas  haa  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  law  permitting  women  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  for  mem- 
ben  of  school  boards.  Xo  objections  have  ever  been  raised  against  their  voting.  The  mother,  having 
amore  tender  feeling  for  her  offspring,  has  been  brought  iu  contact  with  the  workings  of  tlie  schools, 
and  as  a  result  her  interest  has  gone  out  from  the  home  to  the  school,  and  consequently  the  sohoola 
have  been  made  better. 

In  Kentnckv,  at  the  election  for  district  tmstees,  the  laws  of  that  State  provide: 
"Any  widow  Iiaving  a  child  between  6  and  20  years  of  age  or  any  widow  or  spinster 
having  a  ward  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  may  aUo  vote.  The  State  super- 
intendent says : 

It  is  held  by  this  department  that  any  woman  who  can  vote  for  district  trasusea  can  hold  the  office 
of  trustee  or  <u  district  treasurer.  You  will  note  that  even  in  this  ca^e  woman  suffrage  is  limited, 
sad  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  so  little  insisted  upon  by  even  those  who  have  the  riglit  to  vote  ana 
hoU  olBce  that  I  am  nnable  to  give  you  any  definite  opinion  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  common  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  of  Louisiana  writes : 

Women  are  allowed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State  to  hold  any  office  of  control  or  management  • 
■nder  the  school  laws  or  the  State.  They  are  not  permitted  to  vote  for  oflicors,  however.  We  iind 
that  wherever  women  hold  otHcea  of  trust  and  responsibility  they  aro  scrupulous  and  careful  public 
•srvants.  Whether  this  ia  because  being  unused  to  administrative  positions  they  fear  tliu  results  of 
■ismana^ement,  or  that  nnuaed  to  having  the  control  of  large  suras  of  monny  lliey  attach  n  greater 
valoe  to  n  than  men,  or  tliat  moral  impnlsps  impel  them  to  watchfulness,  it  is  certain  thut  they  per. 
turn  ail  duties  conadentloual;  and  zealously.  As  members  of  the  school  boards  they  are  always  good 
wontanista,  and  see  tlut  each  expenditure  Is  fully  warranted  by  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

In  Maine  the  school  law  provides  for  the  election  in  each  town  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing of  a  anperinteuding  school  committee  of  f^om  three  to  seven  persons.  One 
clause  of  this  law  reads  as  follows: 

TSo  person  ia  ineligible  to  the  office  of  superintending  school  committee  on  account  of  sex. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  "that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligi- 
We  to  serve  upon  a  school  committee  by  reason  of  sex,"  and  the  secretary  of  the 
hoard  of  education  for  that  State  says: 

ITie  general  effect  of  tho  service  of  women  on  onr  sc'.iool  boards  has  been  excellent  They,  how 
•ver,  do  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  that  feature  of  tho  law  which  permits  them  to  vote  for 
l^embers  of  school  boards.  In  a  few  commnutties  schjo.  questions  of  unusual  interest  have  some- 
^nies  brought  them  out  as  voters  in  largo  num'jers.  As  a  general  rule,  women  may  be  regarded  in 
jhaaachusetts  in  their  relation  to  voting  for  the  school  committee  as  n  kind  of  reserve  force  that  sel- 
wxn  goes  tnto  action.  Those  thatvote  are  generally  strong  and  thoughtful  characters  from  the  better 
eUsicii. 

The  Uichigan  law  (saya  the  State  snperintendent]  gives  to  women  the  same  rights  as  men  posses* 
SI  to  voting  and  holding  of  school  offices.    Ko  inteliigent  man  in  Michigan,  who  has  tho  l>e»t  interest* 
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of  our  schools  at  heart,  and  irho  hoa  bad  an  opportunity  to  know  of  tho  vorldngs  of  oar  achool  ■;>■ 
tcm,  lia»  anv  desiro  to  doprivo  women  of  thin  right.  In  many  localitioa  women  attend  tho  school  moei- 
iug  an<l  take  an  actiro  part,  and  in  many  Instances  their  work  and  induenoe  havo  done  much  (ood. 

In  Minnesota  women  arc  permittetl  to  vote  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement of  Bcliools,  and  also  to  hold  any  office  which  has  to  do  solely  with  tbeit 
management.    Tho  State  snperiuteudcnt  writes: 

There  nro  at  present  ahout  15  lady  county  superintendents.  In  one  of  our  coonties  ft  lady  who  has 
held  tuat  offlco  for  ton  years,  I  think,  did  not  receive  n  single  adverse  vote  this  fall.  In  several  of  our 
cities,  ladies  have  bei'n  incmbors  of  hoards  of  education,  and  so  far  as  I  kmow,  have  skown  eood  buBt- 
noax  qimlilications  and  have  exerted  an  elevating  iuducnce  upon  the  school  boards  and  the  schools 
thouselvos. 

Under  tho  Kobraska  statutes  women  ore  on  just  tho  same  footing  aa  men  as  to 
voting  and  being  voted  for  for  members  of  school  boards.    Tho  snperiDtendent  of 

that  State  says: 

A  conaidernblo  proportion  of  the  memboniliip  of  school  district  boards,  both  in  eoontry  sjid  city  dis. 
tricts,  is  cunipnscd  of  women,  and  vro  llud  their  work  as  such  aa  satisfactory  as  tlw  work  of  moa 
occupying  similar  positions. 

Tho  State  superintendent  of  New  Joi-scy  gives  tho  followiug  informatioa: 

Tho  legisLUnre  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  act  In  1«87  anthorUlns  women  to  veto  at  school  elections. 
"We  liavu  acted  under  tliia  l:t\v  tip  to  the  present  tinte,  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfiMtory.  The  oaes- 
tion  as  to  tlic  coustitiitiunalitv  of  tho  act  wa:^  r.iiscd  fur  tho  first  time  tills  veiir,  and  our  courts  bare 
decided  that  the  constitution  liniifs  f  !i©  franchiso  to  male  voters,  and,  thcreftire,  in  tho  future,  women 
will  not  be  ablo  to  vote  lor  the  election  of  sch(M>l  otHtwrs.  On  all  other  questions  tbaii  arise  at  school 
meotin^s  they  may  still  vote.  SVomen  h.ivo  been  eligible  as  members  of  local  school  boards  in  this 
Stato  since  1870.  'A  number  of  our  districts  huvo  clectc<l  women  to  odice,  and.they  bavo  x>roven  thorn* 
selves  capable  and  energetic  officers. 

Tho  deputy  State  superintendent  of  New  York  says : 

In  this  State  every  person  of  full  ago  and  possessed  of  certain  qnaliflealioits  pro»criT>pd  by  statote, 
is  a  qualiiied  voter  in  our  school  dLttncts  for  school  olfiuers.  1  do  not  know  that  the  provisions  of  our 
statutes  allowing  women  to  vote,  havo  had,  in  general,  any  serioaa  effect  on  tho  scltool  interests  of 
this  6tato. 

The  laws  of  Oregon  contain  the  following: 

Women  who  nro  widows,  and  have  cliildren  to  educate  and  taxable  properly  in  tko  district,  and  who 
have  Tcsiited  thirty  days  in  the  di:«tviet,  sliull  be  eutitleil  to  vote.  A  woman  over  tho  a^e  of  21  yeara, 
who  U  n  citiien  ol  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  all  educational  offices  witbui 
tho  Slate. 

Tho  constitution  of  1873  of  Pennsylvania  provides:  "Women  21  years  of  age  and 
upward  sliall  bo  eligible  to  any  offleo  of  coutrol  or  management  under  the  sthool 
laws  of  this  State."    Tho  Stato  superiutendeut  says: 

There  nrn  probably  40  women  now  serving  as  school  directors.  Tber*  are  2  eonnty  sapcrintendents 
and  1  borough  superintendent. 

Tho  Stato  superintendent  of  Vermont  sitys: 

For  six  years  we  havo  bail  a  law  in  this  State  givlag  women  die  suae  riKbtaaaaeii  to  rote  for  selHul 
officers  and  hold  school  olHces,  but  the  provision  has  Sad  no  pajrticular  eflSot  npoa  «ar  aebaots,  for  the 
wouiou  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  right,  except  ia  a  few  Inatauoea  whan  some  local  issoo  baa 
hecu  agitated. 

The  Stato  superintendent  of  Wisconsin  says: 

In  this  Stato  every  woman  21  years  of  age.  a  citizen  and  a  t«sident  of  tho  praeiaet,  may  vote  at  a 
^school  meeting  on  ail  propositions  that  m^y  legally  come  before  snob  meeting.  WoDMn  may  also  ha 
elected  or  appointed  as  directors,  treasurers,  or  clerks  of  school  districts,  directors  or  aecrotaries  of 
town  boards,  members  of  boards  of  education  in  cities,  or  county  superintendents.  Aa  a  rule,  they 
have  made  eflieient  oHioers,  and  the  State  and  tho  school  system  bare  certainly  gained  by  the  extension 
of  these  privileges  to  women. 

"Equal  suffrage"  is  the  law  in  Wyoming.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  Stato,  I  havo  been  fiiruisued  with  the  following,  expressive  of  tho 
views  of  Mr.  Groesbock,  chief  jnstico  of  the  supremo  court  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
on  tho  effect  of  woman  suffrage  iu  that  State : 

1.  It  lias  been  weighed  and  not  found  wanting.  Adopted  by  a  statnte  passed  by  the  first  legialatlve 
assembly  of  the  Territory  in  IHOO,  ami  approved  by  tho  ciivornor,  it  has  continued  without  interruption 
and  with  but  one  unsncressful  demand  for  tho  repeal  of  the  law.  The  coustitntionnl  convention  which 
assonihled  in  1839 adopted  the  oqual-auflruge provision  and  refused  tosntunittheqaeetion  ton  separate 
vote  by  a  large  in.'Oority.  Tlie  contiuiianco  of  the  measure  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  oud  the 
determination  to  incorpora  to  it  in  the  fundamental  law,  even  at  the  risk  or  fading  to  secure  statehood, 
are  thostroiigest  argiuueuts  of  its  benolits  and  periiinuencv. 

2.  It  has  teiuleil  to  secure  good  nominations  lor  tho  pttbiio  oiBces.  The  women,  as  a  ciass,  will  aet 
knowingly  voio  tor  iiicompeleut,  immoral,  or  iuoflieient  candidates. 

3.  It  has  tended  to  make  oiir  women  seU'-rehant  and  indei>endout.  aud  to  turn  their  attention  to  tae 
study  of  the  science  of  government — an  oihication  that  Is  iiecdoil  by  the  mothers  of  tho  race.  , 

4.  It  has  m:ide  our  elections  quiet  and  orderly.  Ko  rudeness,  brawling,  or  disorder  appears  orwouiA 
be  tolerate<l  at  the  polling  booths.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  or  Indelicacy  in  depositing  a  baUot  In 
tho  urn  ilinn  in  dropping  n  letter  in  the  post-otlice.  .  . 

6.  It  has  not  marred  dumestio  harmony.  Husband  and  wife  frequently  vote  opposing  tickets  with- 
out disturbing  tho  peace  of  the  home.   Divorces  are  not  as  frequent  here  as  in  other  communities,  orea 
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tikiag  into  eonsidoratlon  oar  anull  population.  U*Dy  appllcatloat  for  dirorcM  are  Oram  thoM  who 
hare  a  hosband  or  wifa  ela«wherr,  and  too  namber  of  dlvorcea  granted  for  causes  arising  lu  tbis  State 
aracoinparattrdy  few. 

6.  It  baa  Bot  naolted  in  imacxbig  womeD.  Th«j  bare  not  been  offloe  seekers.  Women  are  gener- 
ally selected  for  county  anperiatendeau  of  seltools— offioea  fur  which  they  seem  particularly  adapted  t 
bat  tbey  hare  not  beeu  applicants  for  other  positions. 

7.  Kqiul  saffrage  brines  twether  at  the  ballot  box  the  cinlt;:btened  ronunon  sense  of  American  man- 
heodand  thennseMsh  motarsentlment  of  Ameriran  womanhood.  Both  of  these  elements  gurern  a 
vsll-rqialated  iioasebold,  and  bothaboold  away  tbe  politiral  tk-stinles  of  the  entire  hnmsn  rsmily. 
Partkalarlr  do  we  need  in  this  new  oommonwealth  toe  home  inlluenre  at  tlio  primaries  nnil  at  tlie 
polls.  TVe  beliero  with  Kmeraon,  that  if  all  of  the  rices  are  represented  in  our  poUtios  some  of  the 
Tirtaes  should  be- 
lt will  be  noticed  from  the  above  sammary  tbat  two-third«  of  tbe  States  making 

reporlg  bare  lawn  giving  to  womon  either  tbe  rt;;bt  to  vote  for  members  of  boards  of 
education  or  to  servo  as  memliera  of  such  bokrilM,  or  l)otli ;  also  tbat  iu  tbese  States, 
iu  tbe  creat  majority  of  instaDcea,  sncb  privileges  have  resulted  in  good  to  tbe  scbools. 
It  is  hoped  tbat  the  women  of  Obio  will  take  lul vantage  of  tbe  power  granted  them 
uuder  tbe  new  law,  and  itid  in  removing  from  Ibe  mnnaKomeiit  of  the  pnblio  scbools 
tjiat  narrow  partisanship  which,  in  some  localities,  is  their  greatest  citnto. 

EXAMINATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

It  is  very  (gratifying  to  tbo  progressive  teachers  of  the  State  tli.it  tbe  bill  proposing 
to  grant  certiiicatcs  lor  live  years,  without  examination,  to  applicants  who  have  bad 
t«o  yean'  experience  did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  uo  doabt  true  tbat  there  uro  teachers 
in  nearly  every  connty  of  the  State  whose  successful  experience  is  such  as  to  prove 
beyond  qnestton  that  they  are  deserving  of  special  recognition,  a;id  having  given 
evidence  of  good  scbolarsbip  at  different  oxainiuations,  should,  pcrlia])B,  be  grauted 
certificates  without  being  nsbed  to  answer  tbo  regular  list  of  questions,  or,  having 
reached  a  certain  grade  in  the  common  branoties,  should  bo  permitted  to  substitute 
for  these  branches  some  of  the  higher  ones.  In  such  instances  connty  boards  of 
examiners,  uuder  the  present  law,  can  act  legally,  and  should  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  encourage  snccessfnl  and  progressive  work  on  the  part  of  teachers;  but  to 
grant  immunity  from  examinations  simply  on  account  of  length  of  experience  would 
bo  a  very  daugerous  precedent,  and  would,  in  many  instances,  do  far  more  to  encour- 
age indolenco  and  laziness  than  to  reword  progressive  teaching  and  fiiithfnl  work. 
Kverjono  knows  that  there  arc  teachers  in  Ohio  who  have  been'pretending  to  teach 
fortcu,  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  and  who  are  not  as  well  informed  to-day  as  when 
they  began ;  and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  every  board  of  examiners  to  know  the  suc- 
cessful toacbera  of  their  county  and  to  givo  them  every  cucoDragemeut,  it  is  also 
their  imperative  duty  to  rid  the  profession,  jnst  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  that  class 
who  will  not  work  thez:selvcs,  and  henco  aro  entirely  nufitted  for  progressive  work 
in  the  schoolroom. 

Liber.tlity  for  tbo  hard-working,  earnest,  snecessfnl  teacher,  but  strictness  for  tbe 
la^y,  indifferent,  unsuccessful  one  shoalil  be  the  motto  of  every  county  cxamiucr  in 
Ohio. 

pupils'  ItBADINQ  CUt7RSE, 

Tbero  is  no  more  important  branch  of  study  tangbt  in  tbe  public  school  than  reading, 
hi  fact,  it  is  the  key  to  all  other  branches,  and  should  receive  most  careful  consider- 
ation by  both  teaehers  and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Section  3995  of  the  school  law  provides : 

In  aay  district  the  board  of  odaoalion  may  appropriate  money  fVom  the  contingent  fund  for  the 
pnrcliiuo  of  snoh  booka,  other  than  school  books,  as  it  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  tbe  use  and  improvo- 
swnt  of  the  aclioUm  and  teachers  of  the  district,  and  in  tho  purobaae  of  phikisopbioal  or  otiier  sppa- 
ruusfor  the  demoosiratioa  of  anoh  branches  of  education  as  may  be  tauRht  in  the  schools  of  the 
•liitricc  or  for  either  of  such  purposes ;  but  nut  more  tlisu  onohsU  of  the  amount  herein  niithonsed 
to  Le  appropriated  shall  be  expMided  in  tlio  mircbaso  of  such  apparatus;  such  sppropriatiouH  shall 
Botexceeil,  in  anyone  year,  twelve  linndrc<l  dollars  iu  city  districts  con  tainiu^  cities  uf  tbe  first  ffrndo 
of  the  Brst  class,  iliroo  hundred  dollars  iu  other  city  districts  ot  tlia  first  olass,  one  hundred  ancl  fifty 
cotlmin  city  districts  of  tho  second  class,  and  seventy -Are  dollars  In  other  districts;  and  the  books 
sepurcliiuuMl  shall  coBstitnto  a  BCUoul  library,  the  control  and  mauasenieut  of  whirh  shall  l>o  vented 
in  tho  board  of  oilaesliua.  The  bonnl  of  educatiou  of  any  city  of  tho  second  cinss,  fourth  grnde, 
nsriog  a  free  public  library  oreanized,  in  pursuance  ot  law,  may  allow  such  free  public  library  axo- 
ctaiioti  tne  ose  and  control  of  the  public  school  library,  subject,  however,  to  such  rule*,  regulations, 
>nd  restrictions  na  said  l>oard  of  education  may  presenile  for  the  use  and  control  thereof. 

In  many  communities  of  this  State  there  is  no  public  library,  and  thousands  of 
cbilUren  who  aro  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  libraries  iu  their  homes  leave  school 
with  no  fi.\ed  habits  of  readin";  good  books,  and  hence  fall  an  c.nsy  prey  to  the  vicious 
Hteratiim  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  bronght  to  their  attention  in  some  way. 
The  State  can  not  afford  to  have  its  children  grow  np  in  ignorance,  and  hence  pro- 
vides tho  means  of  education  and  compels  attendance  at  school.  Neither  can  it 
afford  to  have  bad  literatare  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  yoang,  and  the  only  sure  way  to 
ftvoid  tbis  is  to  famish  the  best  through  the  medinm  of  school  libraries. 
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If  every  board  of  edncation  in  Ohio  would  take  advantage  of  the  power  nanted 
in  section  3995,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils  under  their  ooutrol  tne  very 
best  books,  and  then  insist  upon  their  being  read  with  the  same  persistence  with 
which  they  insist  that  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  etc.,  shall  be  taught,  in  a  short 
time  a  moral  and  intellectual  revolution  would  take  place. 

The  selection  of  books  suitable  for  such  work  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  pupils  should  have  access  to  a  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  other 
books  of  reference.  These  should  be  found  and  are  found  in  every  good  library. 
Neither  will  books  which  can  be  read  only  by  the  more  advanced  pupils  meet  the 
demand.  As  a  rule,  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  never  reach  the  advanced 
grades.  If  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  satisfactorily,  something  must  be  done  for 
the  children.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  in 
some  instances  parents  themselves,  hesitate  to  make  the  purchase  of  books  because 
they  do  not  feel  competent  to  make  the  selection.  In  order  to  aid  all  such  persons, 
the  following  coarse,  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  control  at  its  last  meeting,  is 
given.  Every  book  in  this  list  is  safe,  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  teachers,  boards  of  edncation,  and  all  friends  of  the  public 
school : 

PDPn^'  SXexbntabt  ConxsB,  18M-96. 

BBQCnUtD. 

Fourth  year— A  primary Sondder'*  Fables  and  Folk  Storiea;  Seven  Little  Sisten;  Ky  Saturday 

Bird  Class. 

Fifth  year— D  grammar. — De  Foe's  Bobinson  Cnuoe;  Dodge's  Stories  of  Amerioan  History;  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 


Sixth  year— O  grammar.— Stn-^lde  and  Way-SIde.Ko.S;  Eggleston's  First  Book  of  American  His- 
tory i  Big  Brotlier. 

Seventh  year—B  grammar Hawthome's  Tanglewood  Tales  or  Wonder  Book;   Whittior's  Snow 

Bound,  Among  tlie  Hills,  and  Songs  of  Labor;  BoantifulJoe;  Lacy  Larcom's  New  England  Girlhood, 
or  one  book  selected  from  tlie  following  of  Abbott's  Histories :  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cesar,  Alfred  the 


£ighth  year — A  grammar. — Longfellow's  Evangeliue  and  Miles  Standlsh ;  Spragoe's  Six  Selections 
from  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Fiske^s  War  of  Independence. 

HioH-ScHooL  Course. 

BEQUntBD. 

JYr«(  year.— Shakespeare's  Iiferohant  of  Venice;  Irving's  Albambra;  The  Ancient  If  ariasr;  Enoch 
Arden. 

Secondyear.— Shakespeare's  Jnlins  Cffisar;  Bryant's  Poems  (English  Classics,  No. 47);  Boger  Dt 
CoTerly  Papers ;  Gaerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Kome. 

Third  yror.— Shakespeaiv's  Ilamlet;  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams;  Webster's  Beply  to  Hayne; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir Xannfal,  and  other  pieces,  (Birerside  Series,  Ko.  30). 

Pupns'  Eleioditabv  Coubsb, 

BECOXMEHDED. 

Fourth  year— A  primar;/.— Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  ITo.  1 ;  Buskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River;  Lucy 
Larcom's  Childhood  Sonss;  Sing's  Geographical  Reader— First  Book;  Inends  In  Feathers  and  Fnr; 
Fire's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 

l^VCA  year— i>aram>nar.— Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  No.  2;  Higginson's  Tonog  Folks' Hlstoiy  of  the 
United  States;  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds;  Stories  of  Oor  Country;  Oar  Own  Conntry ;  Toung  Folks' 
Queries;  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy;  Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins;  CuriptM  Flyers,  Creepers  and 
Swimmers ;  Each  and  All ;  Oar  latherland. 

Sixth  year—0  grammar. — Arabian  Nights;  Black  Beanty;  Stories  of  Other  Lands;  Stories  of  the 
Olden  Times ;  Boston  Tea  Party ;  Xoble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers ;  Young  Folks'  Whys  and  Wherefores; 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks;  Miss  Olcott's  Littte  Men  and  Little  Women. 

Seventh  year—B  grammar Rolfs    Young  Peogle's  Tennyson^  Open  ^Sesame  II ;  Tom  Brown  at 

Rngby;   "    "  ....     -  —  .     . 

Seven  B 

iighthyear—A  grammar.— Siawatha;  Sharp  Eyes  and  6bier  I'apers.  Barrouchs;  Open  Sesame  Illi 
Ballou'a  Footprints  of  Travel;  Lamb's  Adventnres  of  Ulysses;  Dickens's  Cfarlsfanas  Carol  and  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth;  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Eaufitaan's  Young  Folks' Plntaroh;  Johnson's Basselas; 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare:  Stewarts  Tale  of  Troy;  Eingsley's  Town  Geology. 

Ir^formation  readeri.—No.  1,  Foods  and  Beverages,  E.  A.  Beal;  Ko.  2,  Erery-Dav  Oooupations,  H. 
Warren  ClifTord ;  Ko.3, Man  and  Materials,  W.G.Parker;  Modem  Indastrles and  Conunerce, Bobert 
Lewis.    These  books  can  be  used  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  elgbtb  years. 

Hran-SCBOOL  CotmsE. 

BECOHUBNDED. 

Firtt  year Scott's  Lftdy  of  the  Lake;  Soolt's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It;  Whittier'sPoems,  complete;  Macaulay'sSeoondEssay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham; 
The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge ;  The  Spy :  Cooper. 

Secotidueor.  — Morse's  Life  of  Jefferson:  Webster's  Oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson;  Web«t«r» 
Banker  Bill  Orations;  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Bryant's  Poems, 
complete ;  Dickens's  David  Copperfleld ;  Hale's  Lights  of  Two  Centuries ;  Lodge's  Alexander BamlltoDi 
King's  Ohio;  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  ' 
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mrdptar. — George  EUot's  Silas  Hamer;  Tennyaon's  Poems,  complete;  Hawthorne's  The  Honse 
of  the  Seven  Gables;  Scudder's  Introdaction  to  the  Wrttinnof  John  Rnskin;  Grimm's  Selection* 
from  Platareh's  Lives;  Thaclceray's  Vanity  Fair;  Sohun's  Uenry  Clay;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  TW. 
comb  Letters;  A  Ballad  Book,  K.  L.  Bates;  Palgrave's  Goldeu  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics;  Two 
Great  Ketrnata ;  Fiske's  Civil  Government 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  the  following  resoln- 
tion  was  nnanimouaiy  adopted : 

Bttotttd,  That  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  recognizes  in  the  pnpU's  reading  course  one 
«t  the  most  efficient  afencies  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual  and 
Bonl  welfare  of  the  cnildren  of  the  State,  and  would  therefore  urce  its  adoption  by  every  school  in 
the  State. 

No  membership  fees  are  charged  in  this  circle,  and  npon  the  completion  of  the 
fonr  years'  elementary  course,  or  three  years'  high-school  course,  diplomas  will  be 
given  free  of  charge  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  or  superintendent  of 
ue  school  with  which  the  pnpil  is  connected. 

OKIiAHOMA. 

[From  the  Beport  for  18S3-M  of  Territorial  Snpt.  E.  D.  Cameron.] 
GKNERAL  OBSKRVA'nONS. 

The  two  years  ending  Jnne  30,  1894,  have  been  a  period  of  gratifying  growth  and 
advancement  in  the  educational  interest  of  Oklahoma.  With  the  material  process 
of  the  Territory  the  cause  of  education  has  kept  equal  pace.  The  people  of  the 
Territory  generally  bare  not  been  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  great  good 
to  be  obtained  throngh  the  agency  of  the  free  public  schools,  and  have  shown  a 
villingness  to  further  its  work  commensurate  with  the  means  at  their  command. 
Difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome  that  would  have  balHed  a  people  less  deter- 
mined or  with  a  faith  less  strong  in  the  power  of  the  common  school  for  good. 
Inconsistencies  in  the  law  have  often  been  the  cause  of  annoyance  and  obstruction. 
Psnonal  property  alone  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in 
most  districto,  land  titles  being  yet  generally  vested  in  the  General  Government.  The 
Teiatioas  separate  school  question,  which  seems  to  defy  satisfactory  adjustment,  baa 
been  a  source  of  continual  strife  and  discord.  Obligations  incurred  by  the  townships 
tmder  the  old  system  have  also  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to  those  districts 
formed  from  the  same  territory.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  obstacles  that 
have  stood  in  the  wa^  of  the  people  in  their  efi'orts  to  secure  better  facilities  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  'fhat  they  have  succeeded  as  well  as  tliey  have  is  cause 
for  satiBfaotion  to  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  free  public  instruction. 

SUPBMORmr  OF  THB  DISTRICT  8YSTEU. 

The  district  system  of  school  government  has  been  in  use  safBciently  long  to  prove 
its  superiority  over  the  old  township  system  which  it  displaced.  A  district  is  more 
wieldy  and  more  cooperative  than  the  township.  A  district  is  one  neighborhood 
with  common  wants:  a  township  may  be  several  neighborhoods  with  varied  wants — 
the  elements  of  strife  and  obstruction.  The  general  plan  of  the  law  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Oklahoma  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 
In  detail,  however,  the  practical  application  of  the  law  for  two  years  has  clearly 
shown  the  necessity  of  revision.  Appended  to  these  remarks  will  be  found  a  brief 
of  changes  in  the  present  law  that  seem  to  be  demanded. 

BBPARATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  AND  COLORED   PUPILS. 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  doubt  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  Oklahoma 
is  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  the  white  and  colored  races. 
Nearly  all  of  the  counties  have  submitted  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for 
determination,  as  provided  in  the  separate-school  law  enacted  by  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  every  instance  the  proposition  to  establish  and  maintain  separate 
schools  for  the  two  races  has  met  with  popular  approval.  The  law  provides  that  in 
all  counties  where  the  electors  have  voted  to  establish  separate  schools  the  county 
commissioners  shall  levy  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  such  schools.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  county  commissioners  have  complied  with  this  requirement.  But 
here  the  law  stops.  Concerning  all  details  it  is  silent.  No  provision  is  made  for 
disbursing  the  separate-school  fund,  for  establishing  school  districts  for  colored 
ehildren,  for  the  election  of  district  officers,  or  for  the  erection  of  schoolhonses.  The 
effect  of  this  incomplete  law  is  to  deprive  colored  children  of  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing white  schools  without  providing  adequate  school  facilities  for  their  exclusive 
MU&t.    If  the  present  law  is  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted  it  must 
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1»o  revised  and  expanded  so  that  no  donbt  can  exist  as  to  its  proper  application.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  law  providing  for  the  estaDlishment  luid  mainte- 
nnnco  of  separate  scliools  throaghoot  the  Territory  would  answer  the  porpoM  to  a 
better  advautngo. 

USADU^G  INST1TUTIOX8. 

The  Agricnltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Normal  School,  and  University  nre 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  £ftch  sncoeeding  year  haa  seen  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  tbo  attendance  i<t  these  institntions,  and  a  continually  growing  appreciation  of 
the  work  tlicy  aro  doing  is  observed  throughout  the  Territory.  Olilahoma  is  justly 
proud  of  tbeso  schools,  and  no  effort  should  bo  spared  to  make  them  equal  to  the  bast 
of  their  kind  iu  any  of  tbo  Slates.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Territory  is  an 
institution  of  bighor  education  for  the  colored  people.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  one  institution  of  higher  education,  com- 
biuiiig  tho  features  of  a  normal  school,  nn  mdnstrial  school,  and  a  university,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  tho  colored  ]ieo])lo  of  tho  Territory.  Our  colored  citizens  are  right- 
fully and  justly  entitled  to  all  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  tho  white  race. 

OREGON. 

[From  tho  ropcrrt  for  189J-9.1  of  State  Snpt.  E.  It.  McElroy.) 
COMrULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Tho  compulsory  l.iw  pa.ssed  by  tbo  legislative  assembly  and  approved  February 
25,  IK89,  couipelliug  tho  attendance  of  children  iu  public  schools,  ba.s  largely  failed 
in  tho  primary  purposes  sought  iu  its  enactment.  As  to  tho  necessity  for  a  compnl- 
soiy  educational  law  thero  is  no  argumout,  and  as  to  tbo  expediency  of  passing  sumo 
BufUcieut  law  in'this  line  for  the  advancement  of  our  schools  theru  is  no  questiuu. 
The  objects  sougbt  by  tho  authors  of  this  measure  wore  to  socnro  greater  intelligent 
citizenship  by  granting  to  cbildren  in  tbo  Stato  an  clement.ary  education,  aud  to  see 
that  tbo  State  secures  a  sufficient  return  for  tbo  investment  of  tbo  public  funds  raised 
by  public  taxation. 

Tue  annual  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  in  Oregon 
have  beeu  largely  increased  during  tbo  past  few  years,  but  tho  opinion  is  expressed 
hero  that  no  important  part  of  this  increase  bas  beeu  duo  to  tbo  compulsory  law. 
Other  agencies  more  powerful  and  uioro  effectual  have  been  nt  work  to  secure  tliese 
important  ends.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  tho  most  efficient  of  these  may  bo  uca- 
tioned  hero.  Prior  to  tbo  session  of  the  legislature  bold  in  1889,  school  districts  (in 
ordi  r  to  draw  public-school  niontys)  were  required  to  bave  a  three  months' school 
within  each  calendar  year  only ;  and  this  without  any  provision  or  regulation.  This 
law  b:\s  been  amended  so  that  the  entire  school  funds  received  annually  from  the 
Stato  and  couuty  must  be  exjiendod  within  and  duiing  the  year  for  which  such 
apportion n>cuta  are  made,  and,  I'ui-tbermore,  that  all  such  funds  must  be  expended 
for  school  purposes  only.  This  law  bas  done  moro  to  iucreaso  tbo  enroUmeut,  aver- 
ago  attendance,  and  general  efflcioncy  of  our  public  siJioola  than  all  other  a^eucies 
combined.  For,  as  will  be  soon,  tbo  tendency  of  this  law  is  to  reach  tbo  pockets  of 
tho  people  directly. 

8CBOOLHOUSG8. 

It  is  important  that  onr  teaehers  be  systematically  billed  aad  taught  in  tho  whole 
field  of  ventilation  of  school  buildings.  The  sanitary  coudition  of  tho  public-school 
must  necessarily  be  bad  nnlosa  tho  sewerage  system  bo  carefully  looked  after.  It  is 
probable  that  the  major  portion  of  the  disease  prevalent  among  school  children  may 
be  attributed  to  tho  oarelessncss  and  oversight  iu  these  two  important  particulars. 
When  we  come  to  consider  that  school  chiblren  are  oontined  for  the  most  part  for 
fivo  hours  iu  tho  schoolroom  each  day,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  subjeuted  to  poor 
ventilation,  oold  drafts,  bad  drainage,  and  wretcheil  sewerage,  w«  may  well  eoncirtde 
that  contagious  disease  may  be  established  becansoof  the  foul  air  in  the  sdHwlroom 
which  tho  children  aro  breathing  and  robroathiag.timo  after  tine,  f6r  several  hours. 
In  many  of  the  cities  aud  towns  of  onr  State  ranch  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
features,  aud  the  friends  of  pnblio-sohool  education  are  correcting,  so  fhr  as  prso- 
ticablo,  tho  nnfortanato  miBUvkes  that  have  heretofore  markod  the  oonsideratiou  of 
school  buildings  aud  outhouses  during  the  past  few  years. 

Boards  of  directors,  iu  preparing  to  buibl  a  scboolhouse,  should  toko  great  care  in 
tho  selection  of  a  site.  Swamps  should  bo  avoided,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
build  on  tho  top  of  a  hill.  A  moderate  elevation  with  good  drainage  is  to  be  prs- 
forred.  Ordinarily  the  country  schoolbonse  is  closed  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.    It  is  therefore  necessary  that  aU  such  houses  should  b«  sabstantially  built, 
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vitk  good  Aoon  and  window  shniten.  Tlie  h«alth  and  eomfort  of  iiu>  tonchcrs  aud 
children  depend  very  much  npon  the  immediate  aurronnding^  and  upon  tlio  i'uruituc* 
ud  fiitnres  witbiu  tbe  house.  Tb«  iofivence  uimn  the  mind  and  character  of  ihil- 
dren  by  beautiful  buildings  and  beautiful  surroundings  is  very  gre^it,  aud  yet  in 
oor State  w«  have  hundreds  of  boildiuj;*  with  no  attractive  surrunndings  and  no 
proper  inclosnres  to  make  the  interior  of  tbe  buildings  suCSeieutly  comfortable  for 
occapaocy. 

The  outbuildings  should  bo  carefully  and  substantially  built.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  tbat  much  moro  attention  is  l>eing  given  this  important  feature  of  scltool  worlc. 
Many  of  our  most  iutelligeut  aud  active  school  officers  are  nwal^e  to  their  diitira  in 
tliig  respect,  and  usually  give  personal  attention  to  tbe  matter  of  having  coml'urtable 
aod  convenient  outbnildiugs.  Much  yet  remains  to  bedouo  in  establisbiug  n  proper 
eentimeDt  in  favor  of  the  proper  care  and  keeping  of  school  outhouses.  Wo  bava 
barely  Liuted  at  what  is  me.tut  in  this  conucctiou.  There  aro  hundreds  of  school 
buildings  scattered  over  the  laud  whose  outhou^jcs  are  an  al>solute  disgrace  to  civili- 
zation. Aud  while  we  havo  a  compulsory  law  applicable  to  school  attendance,  we 
certainly  should  havo  compnlsory  school  laws  that  should  apply  to  other  features. 
Tbero  is  no  greater  and  more  geueral  pnblio  improvement  that  can  be  suggested  as 
connected  with  our  schools  than  thatsomo  uniform  plan  be  adopted  for  building  and 
caring  for  proper  school  outhouses. 

TCACnBBS'  KXAMIKATIOX8   AXD   CRRTTFICATBS. 

The  inefficiency,  carelessness,  and  indolence  of  teachers,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  noiform  and  constant  advancement  iu  ti)o  teacher's  work,  canse<l  the  legislature 
to  pass,  as  they  did,  the  rigid  and  advanced  law  governing  teachers'  examinations 
and  certificates,  February  '21,  1887.  This  law  established  at  ouce  a  high  stiudard  of 
work,  and  tho  law  expected  that  teaehers  should  prepare  themselves  Vor  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  before  entering  tlio  Biimo.  Tho  l.iw  presupposed  that  every  teacher 
wonld  prove  to  bo  nn  active  agent  in  the  service,  and  would  tuko  advantage  of  every 
possible  means  for  self-improvement.  During  the  biennial  period  subsequent  to  tho 
enactment  of  tho  law  of  l>iS7  there  was  an  immediate  awakening  among  the  teaeliois 
tothoimpcrtanco  of  their  work  and  to  the  necessity  of  better  educational  qualiliea- 
tiona  if  they  remained  in  the  profession,  and  there  was  an  immediate  strife  for  higher 
gndcsof  certiticntos,  and  nn  oifort  to  secure  better  odncational  books,  papers,  and 
other  aids.  As  was  expected,  considerable  criticism  w.is  heard  from  many  of  tho 
old  time,  migratory  teachers,  who  had  boon  accustomed  for  many  years  to  sccuro 
certificates  without  examination.  Tho  new  law  created  a  high  standard  in  this,  that 
it  eliminated,  for  tho  must  i>art,  from  the  profession  the  teachers  then  known  as 
spiritless,  stupid,  and  inditferent.  However,  the  vigorous  criticisms  of  these  iudif- 
fereut  teachers  brought  about,  unfortunately,  many  liberal  ameadmcnta  to  the  law, 
establishing,  for  example,  the  lowest  grade  certificate  known  iu  any  State — that  is  to 
saf.acertiticato  of  the  third  grade.  This  has  been  tho  cause,  for  the  most  part,  during 
tbo  past  two  years  in  lowering  tho  proHcienoy  of  teachers  aud  for  the  best  good  of 
oar  public  schools.  County  ocrtilicates  should  be  advanced  at  once  to  two  grades — 
first  aud  second.  In  addition  to  tluise,  requirements  for  State  certificates  and  State 
^plomas  should  be  largely  iacroased,  and  lilteral  legislation  should  be  enacted  for 
this  more  than  anything  else.  It  will  tend  to  promote  the  elBciency  of  our  teachers 
Md  will  bo  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  iadivianal  schools,  but  to  the  school  system 
>i>  general. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Iftaa  a»  report  far  IBtS-St  of  Hob.  Hatban  a  Sebaftir,  uiyerliiteDdnit  of  pabUo  tastnctioa.] 

FKKK  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Duing  the  school  year  which  closed  on  tho  first  Monday  of  last  June  tho  net  of 
^]r  18,  1803,  which  providea  for  the  iatrodoetion  of  free  text-books  and  school 
supplies,  was  carried  into  efi'eet  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
exception  of  Pittsbarg.  The  obstacles  which  in  that  city  prevented  immediate  com- 
Puaaee  with  the  act  weie  overcome  during  the  progress  of  tbe  year,  and  in  tbe  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1894  upward  of  125,000  text-books  were  pnrekaaed  and  prepared  for 
ow  at  the  fall  opening  of  tbe  schools. 

Without  doabt  the  iutrodaction  of  free  text-books  has  been  the  most  important 
^"P  of  progreee  since  the  year  18&7.  One  of  the  immediate  effects  was  a  large 
iscrease  in  tho  attendance.  Several  superintendents  specify  an  iucreaso  ranging 
uwn  ao  to  30  per  cent.  Others  report  better  classification,  better  grading,  and  better 
twching  as  the  resolt  of  free  text-l>ooks.  Pnpils  can  no  longer  plead  a  lack  of  the 
Bsecasary  books  as  an  ezonso  for  not  atndyiug  ftll  the  branches  required  by  law. 
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The  care  of  the  books  haa  been  an  important  leeeon  in  the  care  of  pnblic  property, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  an  important  help  in  preparing  the  pnpils  for  the  dnties 
of  citizenship.  In  one  borough,  which  adopted  free  text-hoolis  two  years  ago,  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  daring  the  past  year  was  83  cents. 
Those  whose  experience  enables  them  to  know  claim  that  after  the  first  outlay  of 
money  the  annual  expense  is  only  half  as  great  as  when  parents  buy  the  books;  and 
the  chief  cost  of  the  books  and  supplies  no  longer  falls  npon  the  poor  man,  bat  upon 
those  who  are  mncb  better  able  to  bear  this  expense.  The  snperintendents,  almost 
without  exception,  give  favorable  reports  concerning  the  practical  workings  of  the 
law.  From  but  one  county  comes  the  report  that  the  free  text-book  law  has  caused 
the  directors  to  shorten  the  school  term  and  reduce  the  teacher's  wages.  There  can 
be  very  little  justification  forsnch  a  short-sighted  policy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
legislature  added  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  each  of  the 
two  years  189^-94  and  1894-95. 

The  supplies  in  the  shape  of  slates,  pens,  writing  materials,  and  the  like  were  not 
always  wisely  distributed.  Kxperience  will  help  to  correct  this  defect.  Here, 
indeed,  tact  and  skill  are  required  to  prevent  waste,  and  teachers  who  fail  to  develop 
habits  of  economy  in  their  pnpils  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  quit  the  profeaeion, 

A  CONTINtJOUS  TERM. 

The  last  annual  report  called  attention  to  the  reqnirement  of  the  law  that  the 
minimum  term  shall  be  six  months,  and  with  commendable  zeal  the  directors  arranged 
the  school  year  for  a  continnous  term  without  change  of  teachers.  The  boy  who 
works  on  the  farm  will,  henceforth,  get  the  benefit  of  schooling  during  the  months 
in  which  he  has  no  work,  whereas  heretofore  in  some  cases  lie  did  not  get  more  than 
a  month  or  two  of  schooling.  The  testimony  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents is,  without  exception,  in  favor  of  the  continuous  term. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES   AND   COLLEGE   GRADUATES. 

Under  the  act  of  May  10,  1893,  over  a  hundred  permanent  certificates  have  been 
granted  to  college  graduates.  In  accordance  with  the  text  of  the  act  as  given  in 
the  pamphlet  laws  for  1893,  this  grade  of  certificate  is  now  granted  to  the  graduates 
of  colleges  who  have  taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  and  complied  with  all 
the  other  requirements  of  the  law. 

LAWS  TO   ENFORCE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  children  who  can  not  be  made  to  attend  school  by  any  laws  that  have 
thus  far  been  enacted.  From  one  township,  for  instance,  directors  report  two  fami- 
lies with  four  children  to  be  provided  for.  For  convenience  let  us  call  this  township 
A.  In  a  neighboring  township,  which  we  will  call  township  B,  there  are  five  children 
to  whom  no  schoolhouse  is  accessible  except  the  one  erected  for  the  four  children  in 
township  A.  The  directors  in  township  B  have  offered  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the  five 
)upils,  but  the  parents  refuse  to  let  them  go  across  township  lines.  Of  the  two 
iiamilies  dwelling  in  township  A,  one  lives  elsewhere  from  October  to  May,  so  that  a 
school  must  be  kept  open  for  two  pupils,  or  special  provision  must  be  made  for  them 
in  homes  near  other  schoolhouses.  To  the  latter  arrangement  the  parents  will  not 
give  their  consent.  To  hire  a  teacher  for  two  pupils  is  justly  considered  an  unreason- 
able expense.  Thus  seven  children,  through  the  perverseness  of  their  parents,  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education. 

In  legislating  for  these  and  similar  cases  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  put 
the  public  conscience  to  sleep  by  a  law  that  will  be  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute 
books.  Laws  that  can  not  be  enforced  are  worse  than  no  laws  at  all.  Daring  the 
recent  panic  no  law  would  have  been  effective  in  bringing  absentees  to  school  under 
which  a  plea  by  the  parents  that  tho  help  of  tho  children  was  needed  to  support  the 
family  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  valid  excuse.  The  appointment  of  a  truant 
ofilcer  to  arrest  all  idle  youths  who  are  found  in  pnblic  places  during  school  honn 
would  remedy  many  evils  in  our  cities  and  towns.  If  a  certificate  of  school  attend- 
ance at  day  or  night  schools  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  preceding  year  were 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  employers  of  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  15,  it 
would  prevent  an  increase  of  illiteracy  and  serve  to  fit  some  wayward  and  neglected 
young  people  for  their  future  duties  as  citizens. 

In  all  legislation  of  this  kind  there  is  one  fact  which  should  never  be  forgotten: 
The  maj  ority  of  the  pnpils  in  the  public  schools  are  destined  to  become  wage  earners. 
Mere  school  going  does  not  in  all  oases  beget  that  training  of  the  will  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success.  Mannal  labor  that  is  not  too  severe  or  too  prolonged  is 
very  valuable  in  the  bringing  up  of  a  boy  who  is  likely  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  It  does  not  even  harm  the  son  of  a  rich  man  to  find  oat  by 
actual  experience  how  mach  backache  is  represented  in  a  dollar  earned  by  mannal 
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toQ.  Lavs  irhich  shot  boyi  ont  ftom  -work,  or  postpone  the  day  when  they  mar 
twgin  work  to  riper  and  riper  years,  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  man  who 
sams  bat  a  dollar  a  day  to  orlng  up  a  family  of  children  or  eren  to  provide  them  with 
Um  barest  ne43eeeitiee  of  existence 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"Children,"  says  Snpt.  Joseph  Walton  in  his  annual  rei>ort,  "are  still  taken  ont  of 
the  pnblic  schools  at  an  earlier  and  an  earlier  age.  Those  with  means  are  sent  away 
to  school  long  before  any  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  common  liranches  has  been 
■eqoired.  Th«  poor  man  s  child  quits  when  ito  associates  leave.  As  a  conseqnenca 
the  grade  of  our  public  schools  is  lowered,  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  institutions 
is  Weakened,  and,  while  expenditures  for  free  education  are  increased,  illiteracy  waxes 
stronger  and  the  children  of  the  poor  are  neglected." 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  found  in  the  extension  of  the  high-school  system 
tororal  districts.  A  dozen  township  high  schools  have  been  established  in  different 
•ections  of  the  Commonwealth.  Instruction  in  higher  branches  is  thns  offered  to  the 
advanced  pupils  of  a  whole  township,  and  the  time  during  which  pupils  attend  the 
public  schools  is  increased  by  one  or  more  years.  Since  it  is  important  to  otter  each 
pnpil  the  best  education  of  which  he  can  avail  himself,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  varying  needs  of  different  communities,  the  wisest  policy  will  be  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  school  systems  which  fix  special  qualifications  for  high- 
■ehool  teachers. 

Although  there  are  many  high  schools  of  whose  work  and  courses  of  study  our 
citizens  feel  Justly  proud,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  our  legislature  has  not  been  as 
liberal  in  fostering  a  system  of  high  schools  as  the  legislatures  of  Minnesota,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  and  other  States.     •     *     • 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  liberal  policy  can  not  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  haa 
abaerved  the  preponderance  of  men  with  high-school  training  in  all  the  walks  of 
civil,  professional,  and  industrial  life.  Let  a  boy  of  average  mind  acquire  the  ideas 
and  instruments  of  thought  furnished  by  a  good  high -school  course,  and  in  point  of 
ability  to  think  and  draw  correct  conclusions  he  will  all  liis  life  long  be  the  superior 
of  a  mnch  brighter  boy  whose  educational  development  is  never  carried  beyond  the 
grammar  grade.  The  youth  who  has  mastered  the  concepts  and  symbols  of  chemistry 
and  other  sciences  is,  m  many  lines  of  thinking,  as  much  superior  to  a  man  lacking 
these  sciences  as  a  boy  managing  a  self-binder  is  superior,  in  reaping  grain,  to  a  giant 
eqaipped  with  nothing  but  the  sickle  of  our  grandfathers,  lie  who  gets  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  compelled  to  fipjht  life's  battles  lucking  very 
maDy  of  the  effective  weapons  by  which  our  modern  civilization  achieves  its  mar- 
TeloDS  triumphs.  Is  it  not  a  criminal  waste  of  intellect  to  keep  young  people  perpet- 
oally  at  work  upon  the  common  branches,  even  though  mental  power  may  be  begotten 
by  the  solution  of  problems  involving  conditions  and  difficulties  impossible  in  actual 
lifet 

Inqairy  was  made  to  ascertain  what  branches  are  studied  in  our  high  schools.  Of 
14.5  from  which  reports  were  received,  30  have  no  better  claim  to  be  called  high  schools 
than  the  fact  that  one  or  more  classes  in  algebra  are  maintained;  in  all  the  others 
aome  geometry  is  tanght.  In  two- thirds  of  the  entire  number  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
Latin  are  studied.  Twenty-three  report  classes  in  Qreek,  29  in  German,  7  in  French. 
In  99  civics  is  tanght  as  a  separate  branch ;  in  nearly  all  the  others  it  is  taught  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-six  report  libraries  con- 
taming  500  volumes  and  upward;  many  report  no  books  and  very  little  apparatus. 
The  courses  range  from  two  to  fonr  years,  and  in  most  cases  the  work  is  done  by  less 
than  three  teachers.  The  most  superficial  glance  generally  reveals  whether  the 
coDTse  of  study  was  prepared  by  the  holder  of  a  permanent  certificate,  or  of  a  normal- 
•chool  diploma,  or  by  a  college  graduate.  A  school  never  rises  above  the  scliolarsbip 
and  attainments  of  its  teachers.  The  quickest  way  to  foster  a  more  efBcient  system 
of  high  schools  will  be  to  fix  a  standard  of  scholarship  for  high-school  teachers  and 
to  offer  a  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  money  to  all  schools  which  keep  up  to  the  required 
•tandard. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Re  who  oonld  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  display  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  and  ni>on 
our  school  buildings  would  have  an  equally  inadequate  conception  of  that  for  which 
the  flag  stands.  The  flag  should  be  made  to  symbolize  a  love  of  country  in  the  heart 
of  the  pnpil  that  shall  follow  him  to  the  ballot  box  as  well  as  to  the  battlefield,  and 
make  him  as  willing  to  pay  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Government  as  to  spend  money 
for  a  display  of  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  most  important 
vork  for  the  teachers  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  history  and  civics.  The  future 
citizen  shonld  not  merely  acq  uire  a  knowledge  of  our  State  and  N  ational  Guvernmente, 
enabling  him  to  vote  intelligently,  but  he  shoalcL  also  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  oi 
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4evotion  to  the  ootrntry  as  a  whole  tha,t  is  baaed  upon  a  kno'wle^e  of  whAt  it  eort 
to  achieve  oar  independence,  to  fonnd  and  save  oar  £epablic,  and  that  will  make  liim 
rise  snperior  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  section,  or  a  olaas,  or  a  party,  so  that  lie  caa 
subordinate  these  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  America  needs 
a  patriotism  which  is  not  content  with  being  on  the  side  of  one's  country,  right  or 
wrong — forthat  is  practically  where  we  all  are  in  spite  of  ourselves — but  a  patnotisiu 
which  will  cause  the  citizen  to  work  and  vote  and  agitate  until  the  country  is  right 
on  all  moral,  national,  and  international  questions. 

Here  we  reach  apoint  of  view  that  embraces  all  the  nati<»is  of  the  globe.  "The 
sky,"  says  Joseph  Cook,  "is  thereof  of  one  family."  Our  teaching  should  never  lose 
eight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  members  of  the  great  human  family  and  owe  duties 
to  all  mankind.  Teu  thousand  human  beings,  scattered  over  every  grand  division  of 
the  globe,  contribute  to  our  food  and  raiment,  to  our  comforts  and  luxuries.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  military  instruction  into  our  schools.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  public  schools  should  teach  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  the  art 
of  war.  The  rising  generation  should  be  taught  to  value  ballots  above  bullets,  to 
cherish ,  instead  of  a  love  of  war,  on  aversion  to  the  horrors  of  war,  to  esteem  it  more 
noble  to  do  justice  to  a  weaker  nation  than  to  conquer  that  nation  in  battle,  to  con- 
sider the  elevation  of  the  whole  human  race  more  glorious  than  the  aggrandizement 
of  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  weaker  neighbors.  If  history  be  taught  from  tbi( 
point  of  view  it  can  not  fail  to  exert  an  elevating  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools;  for  the  youth  growing  up  under  this  kind  of  tuition 
patriotism  will  not  be  synonymous  with  hatred  of  tiiose  whose  views  and  interests 
and  laagna^  are  different  from  his  own,  nor  will  the  love  of  country  which  he 
cherishes  be  incompatible  with  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

SECTAUIAK  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  clearly  not  the  function  of  the  public  schools  to  give  sectarian  instruction. 
The  genius  of  our  State  and  uational  coDstitutions  demands  in  all  s<Jiools  supported 
by  taxation  the  separation  of  secular  from  sectarian  instruction.  The  former,  which 
includes  preparation  for  tho  dntias  of  citizeuship,  is  clearly  the  legitimate  function 
of  tho  schools  established  by  the  State.  Religious  instruction,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  duty  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  Christian  society,  the  Sabbath  schooL  A 
comparison  of  the  Christianity  of  our  land  with  that  of  countries  in  which  church 
aud  state  are  united  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  American 
policy  of  keeping  church  and  state  separate,  and  of  allowing  each  religious  society 
to  look  after  its  own  interests  without  interference  from  or  with  the  civil  power. 
And  the  praises  bestowed  by  visitors  from  abroad  upon  American  education  are 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  not  suffered  by  the  separation  of  secular 
from  sectariau  instruction. 

THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   TEA.CHBRS. 

Tho  emplojrment  of  good  teachers  is  a  faudamental  question  in  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  Tlio  power  of  selection,  which  by  hiw  is  vested  in  the  scliool 
directors  elected  by  the  people  themselves,  is  guarded  by  no  checks  except  the  pos- 
session of  a  -N'alid  certificate.  In  all  cases  teachers  should  be  selected  upon  the  basis 
of  merit.  Scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  ability  to  stimulate  the  iutellectual  activity 
and  to  mold  the  moral  nature  of  childhood  should  be  controlling  factors  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers.  The  policy  which  some  boards  ore  acoused  of  tacitly 
adopting,  namely,  to  employ  only  teachers  of  their  own  religious  faith,  or  political 
party,  or  secret  society,  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Equally  reprehensible 
IS  tho  practice  of  favoring  near  relatives  in  these  appointments.    New  York  has 

Sassed  an  act  forbidding  a  trustee  (the  officer  who  in  that  State  corresponds  to  the 
irector  of  Pennsylvania)  to  hire  ony  person  who  is  within  two  degress  of  relation- 
ship by  blood  or  marriage.    A  similar  law  would  be  of  service  in  our  State. 

In  his  own  realm  the  teacher  is  vested  with  extraordinary  powers  of  government. 
He  makes  laws  for  the  government  of  the  school;  he  passes  judgment  upon  those 
who  violate  tho  laws  promulgated  by  himself;  finally,  he  executes  the  sentence 
which  he  himself  as  judge  has  pronounced  against  the  offender.  Excepting  the 
parent  in  whose  place  the  teacher  stands,  no  one  in  tho  land  is  vested  with  more 
varied  fiiuctions  of  government.  And  yet  the  creator  isgreater  than  the  creature; 
greater  than  the  teachers  are  the  directors  who  select  and  employ  the  teachers. 
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[From  the  report  for  MttM  of  Hen.  Xlios.  B.  StoelcweU,  State  acheol  commlasloner.] 
FBKE   TEXT-BOOKS — FIRST  TEAR. 

The  cost  of  text-boolm  and  ptri>ila'  sapplies  for  the  whole  State  upon  the  basis  of 
tin  CDToUment  was  $1.80  per  pnpil ;  upon  the  basis  of  average  unniber  belonging  it 
wu$!.34.  Thia  is  more  tnan  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere  on  the  average. 
^  eoarae  the  first  year  would  uecessarilj  call  for  un  extra  large  amount,  but  I  am 
ncUnedte  think  the  source  of  the  greatest  excess  is  in  the  line  of  supplies,  so  called. 
There  is  no  donbt  bnt  that  the  enterprising  publisher  has  been  active  m  brinsing  his 
varfs  before  the  schools,  and  many  teachers  and  pupils,  on  being  supplied  freely 
with  materials  they  were  unaccustomed  to  use,  have  been  lavish  with  them.  But 
tbisisan  evil,  if  it  does  exist,  which  will  soon  correct  itself.  Comparison  of  methods 
md  costs  on  the  part  of  committees  will  tend  to  rectify  such  errors.  Then,  too,  there 
hsTs  been  great  differences  between  towns  in  the  manner  of  supplying  what  was 
oseded.  Some  hare  been  very  liberal,  others  have  provided  only  just  barely  enough 
to  answer  pressing  demands.  I  am  glad  to  report,  nowever,  that  every  town  haa  at 
Iwt  complied  with  the  law,  and  a*  a  ruleihe  schools  throughout  the  State  have  been 
better  supplied  with  text-books  than  over  before,  and  none  are  worse  off;  so  that  on 
&t  whole  there  is  a  great  gain. 

COWVEYAWCK  OK  CHILOTIEX. 

There  are  61  schools  in  the  State  having  less  than  10  pupils  each.     These  are 

divided  among  18  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  showing  that  the  evil  of  small  schools  is 

quite  well  distributed.    Now,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  less  than  10  children  are 

vorth  bntllttle.     SnchBmallnumbers^ivonochanceforanysyBteuiof  classification: 

they  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  healthy  spirit  of  emnlatiou  and 

mterest  which  nnmbers  always  foster ;  the  pupils  fail  to  learu  the  lessons  of  personal 

^jostment  and  adaptation,  which  are  so  essential  a  preparation  for  life,  and  fur  which 

^public  school,  if  it  be  of  good  size,  affords  almost  the  ideal  conditions. 

Kow,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  that,  save  in  rare  instances,  these 

^|fcool8  win  ever  attain  to  any  larger  size ;  hence,  if  wo  are  to  have  larger  schools, 

^Htonly  way  is  to  bring  these  pupils  together  in  a  smaller  number  of  schools.    But 

^^s  is  iBpoasible  in  many  cases  nnless  provision  is  made  at  public  expense  for  carry- 

ingthe  children  to  and  from  school,  instead  of  bringing  the  school  to  tlio  child,  which 

bai  always  been  the  idea.    We  now  reverse  and  carry  the  child  to  the  school.    The 

re«nlt  is  the  aame  in  both  cases — the  best  facilities  and  advantages  possible  for  the 

child. 

In  onrneighboT  on  the  north  and  east  (Massachusetts)  this  experiment  has  been  tried 
for  neveral  years,  until  it  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  has  become 
recognized  and  advocated  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  schemes  of  modern 
tunes. 

The  last  report  ftom  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  educa- 
tioo.Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  says  that  8  out  of  15  towns  in  Barnstable  County  aud  36 
out  of  54  in  Middlesex  County  pursue  the  policy  of  concentrating  their  schools  into 
one  or  two,  and  transporting  the  children  to  and  from  school  without  charge.  The 
gross  sum  expended  last  ^ear  in  those  two  counties  for  the  transportation  of  children 
was  $21,189.21.  It  is  their  experience  also  that  after  the  people  have  once  realized 
the  difference  between  the  two  methods  they  nro  never  ready  to  go  back  to  the  old. 
I  think,  therefore,  tho  time  has  fnlly  come  to  advocate  this  plan  as  a  policy  to  be 
taken  up  and  adopted.  We  have  a  number  of  towns  where  there  are  several  of  these 
email  schools  scattered  all  over  tho  town.  Not  only  the  matter  of  keeping  up  the 
Mhool  must  be  taken  into  account,  bnt  the  schoolhonso  itself  is  in  need  of  attention. 
Before  more  money  is  spent  upon  all  of  those  small,  scattered  buildings,  it  should  bo 
carefully  considered  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  leave  them  aud  erect  one  or 
two  houses  in  their  place. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  "WORK  PITPIM." 

Pawtccket. — More  than  a  year  ago  the  attention  of  the  school  committee  was 
Miled  to  the  condition  of  what  are  called  "work  pupils" — those  pupils  who  attend 
Kiuxtl  only  so  much  time  each  year  as  they  ore  compelled  to  by  law.  It  was  found 
tkat  they  were  making  little  progress ;  that  year  after  year,  as  a  pupil's  work  cer- 
tificate ran  oat,  he  entered  school  in  tho  same  grade  as  tho  year  before,  and  entering 
i»tnrally  at  the  same  time  of  year  he  would  practically  go  over  the  same  ground 
fear  after  year.  As  time  passed  on  he  found  himself  a  "  big  boy,"  attending  school 
vitb  children  much  younger  than  himself.  This  was  bad  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Khool,  while  he  was  getting  little  benefit  from  his  school  attendance.    A  carefal 
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iavestigation  of  the  matter  revealed  the  fact  that  an  all-grade  school  in  each  of  the 
Broadway,  Hancock  Street,  and  Garden  Street  districts  ^oald  accommodate  nearly 
all  this  class  of  papils,  and  there  are  enongh  of  them  for  three  schools  the  year 
throngh,  provided  that  they  continue  to  enter  and  leave  school  at  the  same  time  of 
year  as  heretofore,  which,  from  the  nataro  of  the  case,  they  will  be  likely  to  do. 
They  will  not  enter  school  nntil  the  work  certificate  rnns  ont,  and  the  certificates 
must  of  necessity  ran  oat  at  aboat  the  same  time  each  year.  A  school  of  this  sort 
was  established  a  year  ago  in  the  Broadway  district,  in  the  Middle  Street  school- 
house,  as  an  experiment,  and  the  experiment  was  most  satisfactory.  It  is  doubtfol 
if  better  work  were  done  last  year  in  any  school  in  this  city  than  was  done  in  this 
all-grade  school.  The  pupils  were  at  once  pat  upon  a  different  footing,  and  they  felt 
it.  Although  the  school  represented  four  or  five  grades,  the  pupils  being  nearer  of 
an  age  felt  more  equal  and  worked  better  together.  They  all  evidenced  more  of  a 
desire  to  learn  than  ever  before,  and  took  hold  of  their  studies  with  a  vim,  while 
the  discipline  was  well-nigh  perfect.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  them — this  having  a 
school  or  their  own — and,  ^ing  pleased  with  it,  they  seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  making  the  most  of  it.  The  committee  think  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city,  in  an  edncational  poiut  of  view,  to  at  once  open  two  more  of  these 
schools.     (E.  P.  Tobie,  chairman.) 

The  "all-grade"  school  at  Middle  street. — An  all-grade  school  for  work-certificate 
pupils  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  vacant  room  of  the  Middle 
Street  building,  and  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  experiment  of  its  kind  in  this 
section.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  pupils  required  to  attend 
the  school,  and  is  inserted  here  by  way  of  general  explanation : 

Mr.  and  Mrs 

It  ia  found  that  the  interests  of  the  work-certlflcste  papils  saOer  under  the  frmded  system.  Let  as 
■appose  a  case:  A  boy  11  years  old  goes  ont  to  work,  let  ns  say,  January  1, 1$94.  Be  is  then  in  the 
fourth  grade.  Under  the  present  law  he  can  remain  oat,  at  most,  eight  months.  This  brings  him 
to  September  1,  18M.  Ho  must  then  come  back  to  school  for  eighty  days.  If  he  does  not  miss  a  day 
he  con  attend  school  the  required  length  of  time  in  four  school  months.  This  brings  him  to  Januarr 
1, 1805,  when  he  goes  out  to  work  a^^ain :  comes  back  September  1,  1895 ;  goes  out  January  1, 1896,  tsd 
soon.  Each  time  becomes  back  it  is  foand  necessary  to  place  bim  in  the  same  old  fourth  grade  again, 
to  go  over  the  same  old  work.  He  becomes  discooraged  and  simply  sits  out  his  time.  How,  we  are 
determined  to  reach  down  a  hand  to  help  this  class  of  pupils,  and  so  bare  opened  a  new  room  in  the 
Middle  Street  schoolbouse  for  them — especially  those  liTing  in  the  Middle  Street,  East  Street,  and 
Broadway  districts.  We  have  placed  one  of  our  best  teachers  in  charge  of  the  room,  and  mean  to 
adapt  the  work  to  the  individual  need  a  of  the  pupils.  For  Instance,  if  wo  think  the  subject  of  interest 
should  be  taken  up  earlier  than  is  laid  down  in  the  oourae  of  study,  we  shall  take  it  up.  We  mean  to 
bend  the  system  to  suit  the  pupils,  and  not  sacrifice  the  pupils  to  suit  the  system  or  suit  other  papQs. 

This  explains  why  we  have  sent  your  child  to  the  Middle  Street  school.  We  want  to  do  more  thas 
we  have  ever  done  in  the  past  for  those  boys  and  girls  whose  school  life  is  broken  by  work  in  the 
mills.  We  want  to  put  them  along  as  fast  as  they  can  safely  go,  and  make  their  last  school  days  not 
only  pleasant  to  look  back  upon,  but  as  profitable  in  every  way  as  the  cironmstances  will  permit. 

The  results  attending  the  opening  of  this  school  have  been  so  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  children  themselves,  but  to  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils  were  taken, 
OS  to  justify,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  opening  of  one  or  two  other 
schools  of  the  same  character  at  the  right  points.  Unfortunately  there  are  at  present 
no  rooms  available  for  this  purpose.    (G.  C.  Fisher,  superintendent.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAI.  DI8CIPLINK  AMD  INSTRUCTION. 

Providbncb. — Some  time  ago  the  committee  on  grammar  and  primary  schools  was 
authorized  to  establish  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction,  in  number  aod 
location  as  recommended  by  the  executive  committee,  which  last-named  committee 
is  placed  in  charge  of  these  schools. 

Short-time  pupils. — The  great  value  of  such  a  school  as  this  for  the  pnpils  irom  the 
mills  and  others  who  can  attend  but  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  is  evident.  The  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  would  have  failed  entirely  in  getting  into  the 
regular  schools,  for  these  were  full,  and  even  had  there  been  places  for  them  the 
regular  schools  would  have  been  greatly  interrapted  by  their  entrance,  disorganized 
by  their  presence,  and  discouraged  by  their  leaving.  The  papils  themselves  would 
have  felt  out  of  pliice  in  the  regular  schools,  would  hare  been  embarrassed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  coarse  of  study,  and  disheartened  by  being  placed  with  much 
yoauger  pupils  who  wonld  surpass  them  in  school  work.  As  it  nas  been,  they  have 
found  themselves  with  their  fellows,  have  studied  what  seemed  best  to  them  and 
their  teachers,  have  gone  on  as  fast  as  they  could,  or  as  slowly  as  they  must,  have 
had  a  teacher  to  sit  down  by  them  when  occasion  required,  and  careiully,  stej)  by 
stop,  as  the  steps  could  be  taken,  explain  the  matters  difiSonlt  of  comprehension. 
They  have  enjoyed  this  work.  The  only  requirements  upon  them  have  been  such  as 
they  themselves  approved,  attendance  as  ]^nnctaal  and  regular  as  possible,  quiet 
industry,  respectful  obedience.  These  requirements  they  have  not  faued  to  conform 
to.  The  fear  that  the  presence  of  the  disciplinary  class  wonld  be  distaateM  or  harm- 
ful has  proved  groandless. 
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SetulU. — All  these  Bohools  are  snoceedin^  well.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  them 
have  proved  themaelves  well  fitted  for  their  places.  The  schoolrooms  are  as  quiet 
and  orderly  as  any.  A  visitor  would  see  no  signs  of  friction.  There  has  been  no 
defiance  and  bnt  little  mischief.  The  attendauce  has  been  as  regular  as  in  the  aver- 
age school.  The  discipline  has  been  good,  and  the  formation  of  good  habits  has  been 
the  main  effort. 

Tke  tUtoiplinaty  cla$*e$. — If  the  pupils  sent  for  misconduct  and  irregnlar  attendance 
can  have  established  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  respectful  manners,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  good  nature,  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  will  be  accomplished.  These 
boys  have  been  sent  to  these  schools  mainly  because  a  chronic  condition  of  ill  will 
had  grown  np  between  them  and  their  teachers.  To  meet  this,  the  teachers  of  these 
special  schools  have  received  them  kindly,  have  shown  a  personal  interest  in  learning 
their  attainments  and  preferences,  and  in  pointing  out  to  them  what  could  be  done. 
The  past  has  been  ignored  and  a  new  start  taken. 

Management. — Special  requirements  for  the  teachers  of  such  schools  are  evidently 
necessary.  They  must  be  sympathetio  and  disposed  to  deal  with  the  individual 
rather  than  the  class.  They  must  be  quiet,  patient,  and  tactful,  while  decided  and 
masterfnl.  As  to  corporal  punishment,  the  advice  to  the  teachers  has  been,  use  it  if 
it  seems  useful  in  any  case,  don't  endure  disrespect  and  impertinence  tamely  because 
you  are  trying  to  make  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  manage  bad  boys  without 
panishment.  At  the  same  time  avoid  it  when  it  will  arouse  antagonism,  and  by  all 
means  so  far  as  possible  have  no  altercation  with  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Yonr  reputation  will  depend  npon  the  habits  and  dispositions  which  your  pupils 
exhibit.  Either  very  many  or  no  cases  of  corporal  punisument  in  such  schools  would 
•rouse  in  my  mind  the  suspicion  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  find  by 
inquiry  that  all  the  cases  in  the  three  schools  now  in  progress  have  been  eight  since  . 
the  opening  of  the  schools.  The  nnmber  of  these  schools  ought  to  be  increased  to 
five  or  six  as  soon  as  suitable  places  and  teachers  can  be  found  for  tbem. 

Jgeof  pnpila. — The  establishment  of  these  schools  has  made  conspicuous  a  fact 
long  noticed  by  the  school-teacher,  namely,  that  there  is  a  certain  age  and  degree  of 
attainment  that  furnishes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  boys  who  require  these 
schools.  Nearly  all  the  cases  are  boys  of  the  higher  primary  or  lower  grammar 
grades,  or  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  school  years.  Only  two  have  been  sent  to 
these  schools  from  grades  higher  than  the  sixth,  and  but  a  half  dozen  or  so  from 
grades  lower  than  the  fourth.  This  statement  is  suggestive  enough  for  an  essay  on 
school  management. 

Promotion  to  regular  praden. — It  is  the  intention  to  send  bock  to  the  regular  school 
pupils  from  these  special  schools  who  have  made  dne  progress  in  the  two  essentials 
of  habit  and  dMposition.  Several  have  already  gone  bacK  to  their  former  schools. 
Others  will  go  at  the  opening  of  next  term.  To  some  the  privilege  of  return  has 
been  offered  who  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were. 

Effect  on  other  tckooU. — ^After  any  discnssion  by  which  we  persuade  onrselves  that 
these  schools  are  valnable  in  themselves,  we  ought  still  to  consider  that  their  chief 
Talne  lies  in  their  effect  upon  the  regular  schools.  The  boys  sent  out  may  not  be 
really  bad  boys.  Usually,  if  you  observe  them  in  the  special  school  yon  will  con- 
clude it  strange  that  their  teachers  should  have  wished  to  have  them  sent  away: 
but  for  some  reason  they  have  not  got  along  well  with  their  teachers  or  have  played 
truant  so  much  that  they  needed  to  be  sent  to  schools  at  which  a  more  effective  watch 
conld  be  kept  over  them.  Whatever  the  cause,  their  absence  isa  relief  to  the  schools 
from  which  they  have  been  sent.  This  relief  should  appear  in  better  order  and 
inilnstry  in  the  regular  schools,  and  especially  in  greater  sympathy  between  teachers 
and  pnpils.  We  must  insist  that  onr  teachers  be  kind,  and  our  pupils  courteous. 
The  general  reputation  of  a  teacher  as  cross  or  asoold  shonld  in  every  case  be  a  cause 
for  investigation,  which  should  result  in  exoneration,  reform,  or  removal. 

Individual  inttruotion. — There  is  another  kind  of  schools  recently  organized  in  our 
grammar  schools,  often  confounded  in  the  public  mind  with  the  schools  we  have  been 
considering.  They  are  the  rooms  for  "  individual  instruction."  The  great  distinc- 
tion in  these  schools  is  that  one  kind  is  established  for  disciplinary  reasons  mainly, 
the  other  to  assist  pupils  in  obtaining  desired  promotions.  This  it  does  by  giving 
eapable  and  ambitious  pupils  the  opportunity  by  extra  work  to  gain  promotions  in 
advance  of  their  classes,  and  by  careful  explanation,  assistance,  and  drill  to  enable 
another  class,  faithful,  but  not  so  capable,  to  save  themselves  from  losing  grade. 

These  schools,  those  for  "special  discipline  and  instruction,"  and  those  for  "indi- 
vidual instruction  " — the  disciplinary  or  ungraded,  and  the  schools  for  promotion — 
illnstrate  the  tact  which  can  be  found  exhibited  in  many  directions  that  our  public 
sehoolSj  growing  as  they  are  with  a  rapidity  even  greater  than  the  city,  are  likewise 
increasing  in  complexity  and  in  adaptatiou  to  all  olassea  of  pnpils."  (H,  S.  Taibell, 
•npecintendent. 
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XTENIKQ   SCHOOLS. 

[Seport  of  ohsinuui  of  Proridanee  Cltj  wbool  osiimiltt«e.] 

Chaupe*  i»  inanagment. — After  consultation  with  tbo  Tisiting  principal,  and  tbe 
approval  of  tbe  saperintendent  of  schools,  the  following  changes  in  the  management 
et  the  erening  schools  were  adopted  hf  the  committee,  and  went  into  effect  Jannary 
1,1894: 

1.  The  policy  of  cutting  down  the  enTollment  and  increasing  the  average  attend- 
ance. For  this  purpose  we  prepared  forma  of  application,  and  all  pupils  attending 
the  evening  schools  after  January  1,  1894,  were  required  to  sign  the  same,  pledging 
themselves  to  regular  attendance,  studious  effort,  and  good  beoavior.  Every  appli- 
cant under  18  years  of  age  was  required  to  obtain  on  his  application  the  written 
indorsement  of  some  reputable  citizen. 

The  enrollment  under  tbe  new  method  was  less  «han  one-half  the  enrollment  when 
the  schools  were  opened  in  tbe  fall,  while  the  average  attendance  remained  about 
the  same. 

2.  The  attendance  of  the  principals  of  the  several  schools,  with  two  or  three 
assistants  on  two  evenings,  enrolling,  examining,  and  classifjring  applicants.  On 
the  evenings  of  December  28  and  £@,  1893,  the  principals,  with  such  assistants  as 
tbe  visiting  principal  thought  necessary,  were  in  attendance  at  the  several  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  enrolling,  examining,  and  classifying  applicants  for  admission  for 
the  second  term  beginning  .January  1, 1894. 

3.  That  only  tbe  number  who  can  be  conveniently  tanght  be  admitted,  and  a  scbool 
not  allowed  to  be  crowded.  This  policy  was  rigidly  adhered  to  during  the  season  of 
1893-94  after  January  1. 

4.  The  admission  of  fewer  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  by-laws  prohibit 
the  attendance  of  any  pupil  nnder  12  years  of  age  without  the  permit  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  special  forms  of  applications  for  such  pupils,  giving  reasons  for  the 
request,  and  printed  forms  for  tbe  permits,  were  furnished  by  the  committee.  No  pnpil 
mnder  12  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  tbo  evening  schools  after  January  1,  1891, 
except  upon  the  permit  signed  by  tbe  superintendent. 

5.  Grading  was  attempted  throughout  tbo  season  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
8|»ecific  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  that  the  grading  should  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  reader  used  by  the  pnpil,  was  observed,  and  the  weekly  report 
blanks  were  x>rinted  to  report  tbe  reader  used  by  each  class. 

Cltuiification. — Most  of  these  methods  adopted  proved  to  be  improvements.  Vi'e 
believe  the  system  of  written  application  for  membership  with  proper  guarantee 
should  be  continued.  AVe  doubt  tbe  abUity  of  a  principal  and  two  assistants  to 
properly  classify  a  school  in  two  preparatory  evenings,  unless  thoy  are  experienced 
teacUcra  and  more  or  less  familiar  with  tbeir  pupils.  In  Boston  they  attempt  noth- 
mg  but  the  enrollment  and  classification  of  applicants  during  the  entire  first  week 
of  the  term.  The  elementary  sehools  in  Boston  arc  very  similar  to  ours,  except  that 
they  are  in  school  buildings  and  with  bott«r  facilities  for  class  work  than  we  have. 
Of  course  the  sooner  the  work  can  be  accomplished  the  better.  The  work  must  vary 
under  different  circumstances — character  of  pupils,  numbers,  class  room,  facilities, 
etc.  It  should  be  in  charge  of  someone  thoroughly  famili.ir  with  tbe  schools,  who 
should  have  charge  early  enough  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  each  school. 

Overerowding  an  injurg. — We  are  satisfied  that  nothing  but  demoralization  comes 
from  overcrowding  a  school,  aud  that  where  the  facilities  are  insufficient  the  admis- 
sions should  not  be  beyond  ability  to  properly  teach.  Wo  can,  however,  in  nearly 
all  localities  accommodate,  not  tbe  number  heretofore  enrolled,  but  the  number  who 
have  attended  tbroughout  the  season  with  fair  regularity. 

Difficulties  of  grading. — In  tho  matter  of  grading,  the  success  attending  the  efforts 
of  last  season  was  not  satisfactory.  With  due  deference  we  state  our  belief  that  to 
grade  on  the  basis  of  the  reader  used  is  a  mistake.  In  the  day  schools,  where  the 
pupils  take  regular  steps  from  grade  to  grade,  the  reader  used  would  be  an  indication 
of  grade,  but  in  higher  grades  would  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for  examination.  In  the 
evening  schools  the  reader  used  is  very  largely  at  first  the  stated  whim  of  the  appli- 
cant. Again,  an  adnlt,  even  without  much  ability  to  read,  has  an  extensive  vocabulary, 
coupled  with  a  fair  and  sometimes  full  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  tho  words.  For  a  child,  the  words  in  his  reader  must  be  graded  as  mnon  in  their 
meaning  and  siguifiance  ns  on  tbeir  phonetic  difficulty,  and  areader  fora  child  would 
be  filled  with  words  expressing  simple  ideas,  while  an  adult  could  as  readily  learn 
words  of  more  profound  meaning,  but  simple  in  tbeir  form  and  utterance.  It  would 
seem  better,  in  determining  degree  of  scholarship,  to  examine  in  some  definite  science 
like  arithmetic,  and  grade  accordingly. 

Other  difficulties  in  grading  present  themselves.  We  have  a  large  nn  mber  of  pupils 
who  have  regjularly  attended  evening  schools  for  years,  and  who  have  formed  com- 
panionships and  become  attached  to  teachers  to  such  a  degree  that  these  circumstances 
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greatly  enhance  the  zeal  and  pleasnre  of  their -vrinter  evening  work.  Several  teach- 
ers liavo  classes,  sometimes  qaite  large,  that  from  reason*  above  stated  they  manage 
morosoccessfally  than  they  conltl  half  the  number  of  nnwillingthongh  better  gra«lcd 
pupils.  These  teachers  are  doing  cxcelleut  irork,  and  the  results  to  the  pupils  are 
MtisfiMstoiy.  It  wonld  not  seem  vise  to  disturb  snch  favorable  conditions,  oven  to 
obtain  a  perfect  theoretic  grade.  As  a  rule,  Armenian,  French,  and  Italian  pupils  do 
better  in  classes  by  themselves,  although  the  grades  may  not  be  absolately  uniform 
throoghont  the  classes. 

Eveaing-school  pupils  have  not  been  held  to  a  prescribed  course  of  study  and  Rome 
hare  advanced  more  in  some  branches  than  in  others,  as  their  tastes  and  inclinations 
hsTo  led  them  to  greater  effort  in  some  lines.  Given  a  class  of  evening-school  pupil* 
all  Dstng  the  same  reader,  and  you  will  find  widely  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  and 
advancement  in  the  other  branches.  One  of  the  reforms  which  mnst  be  brought 
abont  is  the  adoption  of  some  tolerably  well-defined  course  of  study  for  evening- 
school  pnpils. 

Some  pnpils  can  attend  every  evening  in  the  week,  others  but  three  evenings. 
Quite  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  evening  schools  must  continue  to 
be  individual  instruotion  in  ungraded  classes. 

There  are  two  methods  of  grading  the  whole  or  part  of  an  evening  school  into 
classes.  The  first  method  is  to  select  a  suitable  nnmuer  of  pupils  equally  advanced 
in  all  studies  and  form  a  class,  repeating  the  process.  Given,  then,  regular  attend- 
ance and  suitable  class  room,  and  teachers  of  such  classes  can  each  care  for  about  as 
many  pupils  as  in  tho  day  schools.  This  is  what  was  intended  in  our  advanced  oven- 
iae  schools.  Tho  results  wore  very  satisfactory.  At  the  Candace  street  advanced 
school,  however,  the  principal  insisted  upon  following  the  old  method  of  individual 
instruction.  Results  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  class  method.  The  second  method 
is  to  provide,  in  suitable  class  rooms,  toachers  who  will  occnpj^  the  time  of  the  ses- 
sion in  teaching  classes  sent  in  f^om  the  main  schoolroom,  bearing  three  classes  each 
evening.  One  teacher  might  teach  arithmetic,  another  language,  another  spelling, 
etc.  These  classes  would  be  formed  of  pnpils  equally  advanced  in  certain  studies, 
and  would  be  of  varying  size.  It  would  often  happen  that  pupils  would  be  in  the 
advanced  classes  in  some  studies  and  in  elementary  classes  in  others.  To  arrange 
tbo  membership  of  snch  classes  so  as  to  enable  all  to  attend  their  proper  classes  in 
each  study  is  a  difficult  task,  and  irregular  attendance  greatly  interferes  with  its 
(access.  Suitable  class  rooms  are  also  necessary,  and  much  passing  from  room  to 
room  is  demanded  by  this  plan. 

Tho  vitel  essential  in  successful  management  of  evening  schools  is  securing  efficient 
and  skillful  principals.  Some  of  the  schools  suffered  greatly  by  the  poor  service  in 
tbis  position,  while  the  same  schools  became  orderly  and  studious  after  a  few  even- 
ings under  the  control  of  an  expert  principal.  A  most  rare  combination  of  qualities 
is  needed  in  a  principal — a  conception  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be  nnd  ought  to 
accomplish,  firm  control  coupled  with  a  kindly  sympathy  and  interest,  the  power 
to  lead  to  harmoniona  and  well-directed  effort  both  teachers  and  pnpils. 

The  work  of  a  good  principal  is  not  confined  to  tho  two  hours  that  the  schools  are 
in  session.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  for  conference  or  instruction  by  the  crm- 
miltcc,  and  must  devote  much  time  and  thought  to  tho  work  outside  of  school  hours. 
This  is  true  to  a  marked  degree  of  tho  visiting  principal  j  not  one-half  of  his  dnties 
are  performed  during  the  hour  he  is  visiting  the  schools  in  session. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  th«  report  for  I8S3-Si  of  Hon.  W.  V.  Mayfleld,  State  superiotendcDt  of  odacsUon.] 

KNROLLMENT. 

The  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  during  the  year  closing  October  Slst  has 
been  most  gratifying.  It  is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year,  ond  exceeds  thot 
of  last  year  by  3,616.  Year  by  year  it  is  increasing.  All  of  this  shows  that  our  peo- 
ple are  more  nnd  moro  relying  on  tho  public  schools  for  the  primary-  education  of 
their  children,  and  tho  subject  therefore  becomes  moro  and  more  a  serious  matter  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  tho  legislature  at  each  succeeding  session. 

The  total  enrollment  for  tho  year  is  226,766.  Of  this  106,176  were  white  children 
and  120,590  were  colored,  .-v  majority  of  14,414  in  favor  of  the  colored. 

SEtlSION. 

The  average  school  session  for  tho  year  is  4.3  months.  Last  year  it  was  3.7  months. 
This  increase  in  the  length  of  the  average  session,  tho  enrollment  having  at  tho  same 
time  increased,  is  dno  to  the  extra  tax  levied  and  collected  by  special  school  districts 
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in  aid  of  the  oonstitntiooal  2-mill  tax  and  the  poll  tax.  Most  of  the  cities,  to'wits,  and 
Tillages  levy  this  special  tax,  and  also  many  country  districts.  Year  by  year  this 
work  is  spreading,  as  the  people  become  convinced  of  its  necessity  and  their  ability 
to  bear  it. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  farther  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  act  of  1898 
being  quite  sufficient. 

The  session  can  not  be  made  longer  with  the  present  amount  of  money.  It  is  true 
the  public  si^hools  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that 
they  have  the  remedy  now  in  their  own  hands,  nnder  act  of  1893,  by  levying  a  spe- 
oial  tax.  This  is  the  only  practicable  way  open  to  longer  sessions  and  better  schools. 
In  some  States  they  have  what  is  known  as  a  central  or  county  school  in  each  conn^. 
Our  present  condition  does  not  warrant  an  attempt  at  establishing  such  schools, 
unless  it  is  deemed  advisable  te  divert  the  county  funds,  or  the  larger  part,  to  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  central  or  county  school  of  a  different  character  in  which 
a  sufficient  number  of  advanced  students  should  be  taught  and  supported  (the  school 
to  run  the  entire  year)  to  supply  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  the  student 
teachers  to  teach  by  sections,  free  of  charge.  This  would  keep  the  public  schools 
open  the  entire  year,  and  parents  would  have  an  opportunity  to  patronize  them  at 
such  times  during  the  year  as  they  conld  spare  their  children.  Sucu  schools,  if  estab- 
lished at  all,  should  be  located  outside  of  and  somewhat  removed  from  cities  and 
towns  where  they  could  be  made  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  The  public  funds  of 
most  of  the  counties  would  bo  quite  sufficient  to  establish  and  maintain  such  schools, 
and  the  schools  could  supply  the  county  schools  with  teachers  sufficient  to  keep 
them  open  the  entire  year. 

8CHOOLBOOK8. 

Complaint  has  been  made  from  some  counties  that  the  books  adopted  by  the  State 
board  of  examiners  are  not  being  sold  at  the  prices  agreed  on,  while  in  other  coun- 
ties the  school  commissioners  report  that  the  prices  are  adliered  to.  In  all  cases  where 
complaints  have  been  made  the  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  book 
publishers,  with  the  request  that  they  see  that  their  books  are  sold  at  the  agreed 
prices.  The  local  dealers  claim  that  they  buy  the  books  direct  ftom  the  pnblishen, 
that  they  are  their  own  property,  and  they  have  a  right  to  sell  them  at  such  prices 
as  they  chouse  to  charge  for  them.  In  such  cases  the  State  board  of  examiners  are 
powerless  to  grant  any  relief.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  legislature  to  authorize  the  county  boards  of  examiners  in  their  discretion  to 
appropriate  a  certain  sum  from  the  school  funds  of  their  counties,  and  make  the  same 
a  permanent  fund  to  be  iu  vested  by  the  school  commissioners  in  purchasing  the  pre- 
scribed books,  and  charge  these  officers  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  books  to  the 
npils  of  their  counties  at  actual  cost  and  carriage.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ooks,  with  proper  management  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  conld  be  had  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

TEACHERS   A.8   BOOK   AGKITrS. 


I 


It  has  been  charged  that  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  act  as  agents 
of  sohoolbook  publishers,  some  as  avowed  agents  and  some  as  silent  agents.  Many 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  State  are  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the  practice. 
It  is  insisted  that  they  can  not  free  themselves  from  their  interest  in  having  the 
books  they  represent  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  taught  by  them.  This,  if  true, 
is  radically  wrong,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  statute. 

In  some  of  the  States  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pass  stringent  laws  with 
heavy  penalties  on  this  subject,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  who  receives 
public  money  as  a  teacher  to  act  as  an  avowed  or  silent  agent  of  any  schoolbook 
publisher.    I  resx>eotfully  recommend  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  for  this  State. 

TEXAS. 

[From  the  report  for  1893-94  of  Bon.  James  M.  Carliale,  aoperiiitendeDt  of  pablio  instrootion.] 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  THE  FIRST  IN  IMPORTANCE. 

Under  the  present  constitution  we  have  never  had  adequate  available  school  fhnds. 
The  average  term  for  the  country  schools  has  usually  been  about  five  months  in  the 
year,  sometimes  a  little  longer  and  sometimes  a  little  shorter.  Of  course,  when  the 
average  is  five  months,  many  of  the  schools  continue  a  little  longer  and  many  of 
them  stop  short  of  fire  months.  It  will  require  no  argument  to  convince  anyone 
that  a  system  of  schools  that  provides  for  an  average  school  term  of  only  five  months 
is  not  adequate  to  the  education  of  the  children. 

It  is  true  that  the  cities  and  towns  have  managed,  by  local  taxation,  to  extend  the 
aveiage  school  term  to  about  eight  and  oae^half  months.    The  result  is  that  iu  almost 
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every  city  the  poblic  Bchools  are  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  people.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  inperior  Bchool  facilities  of  the  rities  will  accoant,  in  some  meaa- 
nre,  for  the  growing  tendency  of  the  people  to  desert  their  country  homes  and  move 
to  the  cities,  a  tendency  that  has  often  been  noted  of  late  years  by  students  of  social 
conditions  and  progress  as  one  of  the  nnfavorable  signs  of  the  times. 

However  that  may  be,  there  will  be  no  disagreement  npon  the  proposition  that  our 
coontry  schools  are  first  in  importance  and  should  be  the  objects  of  our  most  constant 
and  most  anxioas  care.  All  the  independent  districts  in  the  State,  including  not 
only  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  bat  many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages,  contain 
bnt  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  onr  scholastic  population.  In  other  words,  abont 
fonr-fifths  of  onr  scholastic  population  most  depend  npon  the  country  schools  for 
instmction.  The  character  of  onr  material  resources,  the  extent  and  richness  of  our 
^ricnltaral  and  grazing  lands,  and  all  our  industrial  conditions  malie  it  certain  that 
for  many  years,  at  least,  our  population  will  continue  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  country. 
Hence  the  leading  purpose  of  onr  school  laws  shonld  be  to  provide  adequate  school 
facilities  for  the  country  people. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  cooatry  schools  t  That  the  average  term  is  too  short 
hog  already  been  noted.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  are  usually  poor  makeshifts, 
nnattractive,  nncomfortable,  and  nuhealthfnl.  Many  of  the  schtiols  are  taught  in 
ehoTch  houses  or  rented  cabins.  There  is  a  general  laclc  of  suitable  furniture:  the 
teachers  are  poorly  paid,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  best  teachers  drift  to 
tbe  cities  or  enter  more  lucrative  employments;  and  while  these  adverse  circum- 
•tanoes  have  not  prevented  improvement  in  onr  teaching  talent,  they  have  made 
progress  more  difScnlt  and  less  rapid  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  If  we  are 
to  meet  these  difficulties  and  surround  onr  schools  with  conditions  fovorable  to 
■nccess.  it  is  evident  we  mnst  increase  onr  revenues. 

SCHOLASTIC   CBM8C8. 

The  system  of  collecting  and  reporting  the  scholastic  censns  needs  revision.  There 
are  at  present  no  checks  upon  the  returns,  no  provisions  for  revising  or  correcting 
tbem.  The  reports  of  the  various  censns  takers  are  received  as  conclusive.  No  one 
IB  aathorized  to  question  them.  The  resnlt  is  that  not  only  numerous  mistakes 
occur — costlyjnistakes — bnt  in  some  cases  thero  are  charges  of  gross  frauds.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  charges  are  true,  and  that  the  lialf  of  the  inaccuracies  of 
ihecensos  has  never  been  snspected.  It  is  incredible  that  the  reports  of  the  hundreds 
of  censas  takers  and  returning  otHcers,  subject  to  no  sort  of  revision  or  correction, 
shonld  be  free  from  error.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as 
to  require  the  census  rolls  to  be  closely  scrutinized  and  thoroughly  corrected  betore 
they  can  be  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds. 
This  is  a  matter  of  business  involving  thousands  of  dollars  of  money,  and  should  be 
placed  npon  a  strict  business  basis. 

CHANGES  LN  CERTIFICATE  LAW. 

The  law  authorizing  county  superintendents  to  issue  local  permanent  certificates 
has  proved  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  abused  in  some  cases  by  issuing 
certificates  to  teachers  who  had  long  since  quit  teaching,  and  in  others  by  using  sucE 
certificates  to  reward  political  favorites.  On  the  other  hand,  county  superintendents 
wlio  have  been  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  the  schools  by  insisting  on  increased 
•cholarship  and  superior  professional  attainments  among  tbo  teachers,  have  been 
pat  to  great  embarrassment  b;^  applications  for  these  local  permanent  certificates. 
If  one  county  superintendent  issues  these  certificates  indiscriminately,  it  increases 
the  difficulties  of  neighboring  county  superintendents  who  wish  to  hold  up  the 
standard  of  teaching  talent  In  the  schools  of  their  counties.  The  best  superintend- 
ents and  the  best  teachers  seem  to  be  quite  agreed  that  this  feature  of  the  law  should 
be  repealed.  The  truth  is,  that  since  our  Jaw  provides  that  a  teacher  beginning 
with  a  second-grade  certificate  may  advance  by  taking  the  examination  in  sections 
nntil  he  obtains  a  permanent  certificate,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  provision  in  the 
Isw  to  grant  a  certificate  except  npon  examination.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  law  authorizing  the  issuance  gf  local  permanent  certificates  be  repealed, 
snd  that  all  outstanding  permanent  certificates  bo  annulled. 

For  a  similar  reason,  since  the  law  provides  for  granting  permanent  State  certifi- 
cates npon  examination,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  law  for  granting  x>ormanent  State 
certificates  to  college  graduates  serves  any  good  purpose,  except  to  encourage  young 
people  to  complete  a  college  course,  if  possible,  before  beginning  to  teach,  or  at  least 
before  giving  up  their  academic  studies.  This  consideration  is  not  of  sufficient 
weight  to  justify  the  granting  of  this  special  privilege.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  to  lovel  all  distinctions  by  repealing  this  law  and  canceling  all  certificates 
heretofore  iasaed  under  it. 
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BECTAKIAK  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  constitution  of  ibis  State  provides  that  no  part  of  the  pnliUc-school  fond  shall 
"ever  be  appropriated  for  the  snpport  of  any  sectarian  school."  The  statute  simply 
repeats  the  injunction  of  the  constitution.  The  practical  difficulty  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  to  determine  precisely  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
a  "  sectarian  school."  During  tho  school  year  1893-94  it  was  charged  that  certain 
schools  iu  Victoria  County  and  elsewhere,  supported  as  public  schools,  were  secta- 
rian in  character.  It  became  necessary  for  this  department  to  prescribe  rules  for 
determining  what  characteristics  shonld  determine  a  school  to  be  sectarian.  It  was 
found  upon  this  question  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  both  among  the 
school  officers  of  tne  country  and  among  the  courts.  A  conclusion  was  ultimately 
reached  and  a  ruling  was  made.  This  ruling  was  embodied  in  a  circular  of  instnic- 
tion  dated  September  23,  1894,  and  mailed  to  all  the  county  su^intendents  and  ex 
officio  superintendents  of  the  State.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  material 
points  of  the  ruling: 

Tbe  following  clssMS  of  sehoola  shoald  oil  be  regarded  as  "sectarian  "  iritliln  tbe  meaning  of  our 
constitution  and  statute: 

(1)  Any  school  in  wbich  any  sectuian  Instmction  is  given,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  any  teacher  of 
the  Bcliool  or  other  person,  during  the  hours  of  the  daily  school  session  or  at  any  other  time  when  the 
pupils  arc  subject  in  any  manner  or  degree  to  tho  control,  direction,  or  supervision  of  any  teacher  or 
officer  of  the  school,  at  the  schoolhouae  or  at  any  other  place  to  which  the  pupils  or  any  number  of 
them  repair  for  that  purpose  by  consent  or  connivance  of  any  teacher  or  school  officer. 

Within  tho  moaning  of  giving  sectarian  iuatniotiou  shall  be  included  tbe  performaaoe  of  any  cere- 
mony or  the  -wearing  of  any  garb  or  dress,  or  the  assuming  of  any  title  or  appellatloii,  or  theme  of 
any  device  whatever,  reasonably  tending  to  impress  upon  the  minds  pf  the  children  any  sectariaa 
bias  or  prejudice. 

(2)  Any  school  which  in  whole  or  In  part  is  directly  or  indirectly  snt^ect  to  the  oaatnl  or  manage- 
ment of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  church,  society,  or  organization  of  Trhatever  name,  or  the 
offlcern  or  agents  of  any  such  orgaQi7.ation  or  society. 

(3)  Any  school  conducted  or  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  by  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  any  relation 
to  any  sectarian  or  deuominational  chnroh,  society,  or  organization,  are  required  to  turn  over  to  such 
organization  or  its  officers  or  agents  any  part  of  tiieir  earnings  in  condacting  or  teaching  such  school, 
or  to  account  in  any  manner  for  the  same  to  any  such  organization  or  its  officers  or  agents,  or  to  nso 
any  part  of  their  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  such  organization  or  any  enterprise  under  Its  controL 

It  is  my  opinion  that  so  important  a  question  shonld  not  be  left  to  tho  determina- 
tion of  any  department.  The  legislature  can  best  define  what  it  means  by  sectarian 
schools,  and  1  recommend  tbe  enactment  of  a  statute  for  this  purpose  and  providing 
appropriate  and  specific  means  of  enforcing  tho  law. 

VERMONT. 

[From  Ibe  report  for  1893-94  of  Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  superintendent  of  ednoation.] 
THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

During  the  brief  period  the  new  law  (making  the  town  system  compulsory)  has 
been  in  operation  there  are  some  evidences  of  its  salutary  effects  in  our  educational 
policy. 

/.  Better  ieaohere. — Statistics  in  the  improvement  in  quality  of  teachers  are  not 
easily  obtainable,  but  it  is  generally  concede<l  that  better  work  has  been  done. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  educational  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  nor  to 
the  introduction  of  new  teachers,  but  to  tho  system  and  method  of  control.  Teach- 
ers in  general  have  felt  a  new  impulse  for  the  past  year,  a  better  moral  support. 
More  specific  directions  have  been  given  and  less  vagueness  of  policy ;  more  interest 
in  themselves  and  their  work  manifested  and  less  indifference  after  engagement. 

These  gains  in  the  quality  of  teachers  and  their  work  can  not  be  measured  by  num- 
bers; they  are  facts  which  can  not  be  compiled  in  statistics.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  there  has  been  quite  an  elimination  of  the  low-priced,  inexperienced,  inefficient 
teacher  who  formerly  taught  the  small  or  remote  schools,  and  whose  only  merit  for 
her  position  was  her  cheapness.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the  small  school  and  tbe 
alienation  of  the  remote  school  from  the  stringency  of  local  economy  tho  services  of 
tiiie  immature,  unequipped  tencher  have  not  been  in  demand,  and  the  average  quality 
of  teachers  improved  accordingly. 

Not  every  teacher  can  teach  any  school.  Under  the  old  regime  a  teacher's  non- 
success  was  frequently  due  to  her  misfit — sometimes  to  the  school,  sometimes  to  tbe 
community.  Inadaptation  was  frequently  either  unconsidered  or  stifled  in  the  eager 
search  for  a  teacher.  It  is  too  much  so  now.  But  these  serious  disadvantages  to 
which  some  teachers  were  subjected  are  largely  removed.  The  school  directors  have 
appointive  power,  can  exercise  discretion  in  the  fitness  of  teacher  to  place,  appoint 
accordingly,  and  if  mistake  is  made  nn  interchange  is  possible  and  easy. 

It  is  au  accepted  truth  that  a  teacher's  most  efficient  service  is  after  tho  period  of 
mutual  adjustment  and  acquaintance  of  teacher  and  pupil.    Likewise  it  is  generally 
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trne  tlwt  tlM  oontimuace  of  the  Mune  teacher  in  the  game  school  for  a  Recoml  term 
if  i»i  more  profitable  to  the  pupil  than  the  first  term.  Herein  the  evidence  of  fi^ires 
can  be  fomuhed  in  support  of  improrenient. 

In  tlie  year  ending  iweh  31, 18^,  there  were  1,813  teachers  retained  one  term  only ; 
bat  in  the  year  ending  1894  the  namber  was  redaced  to  1,666.  From  this  longer  ten- 
nie  of  office  better  work  most  inevitably  result.  Better  teachers  means  better 
teaching  and  better  schools. 

A  teacher's  efficiency  is  frequently  measared  by  the  moral  sapport  afforded  her  by 
the  school  antbority.  Under  the  present  system  the  school  omcial  is  rarely  con- 
ftsnted  with  the  dilemma  whether  he  shall  join  with  his  neighbor  or  with  the  tran- 
•imt teacher ;  he  is  not  now  seriously  agitated  by  tho  Btrugglebetween  conscience  and 
comfort.    He  does  not  reside  in  a  factional  school  district  to  whose  baseless  com- 

eiots  he  mast  listen,  and  to  whose  ui^nst  demands  he  mast  cater  for  peace,  flow 
is  largely  nutrammeled  in  dispensing  his  advice  and  rendering  his  support. 

Inmaoy  towns  the  school  directors  nave  called  the  teachers  together  before  the 
eommencement  of  a  term  and  given  to  them  specific  directions  in  regard  to  manage- 
ment, BO  that  the  teachers  have  entered  npon  their  work  and  carried  out  plans  and 
isstmetions  with  courage  and  confidence. 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  regaard  to  management  and  assurances  of  support 
teachers  have  been  called  together  in  teachers'  meetings  uftener  and  in  more  towns 
than  in  previous  years.  In  18£>4,  46  towus  held  teachers'  meetings;  in  1893,  ^  towns 
held  Bnch meetings,  a  balance  of  24  towns  in  favor  of  1894. 

In  these  meetings  methods  of  instruction,  pyschology,  ethics,  discipline,  and  school 
management  wore  discussed  and  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  tho  composition  of 
araccessful  school  considered. 

Also  teachers  have  been  visited  by  school  officials  more.  In  1893,  5,352  visits  were 
made  by  town  superintendents  1,765  visits  by  school  committees:  in  1891,  6,982  visits 
by  town  superintendents  and  3,933  visits  were  made  by  school  directors. 

11.  Better  tchoolkotuea. — A  portion  of  the  legacy  left  to  school  officials  from  the 
piSTions  system  is  the  shambUng  and  almost  nuinhabitable  condition  of  some  school- 
Aooaes. 

This  entailed  npon  tho  school  directors  the  duty  and  upon  tho  town  the  expense  of 
extensive  repairs.  School  property  geuerally  has  received  such  renovations,  and 
more,  evidently,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

///.  Better  supjplies. — It  is  fast  becoming  a  recognized  fact  in  this  State  that  a 
teacher  is  unable  to  accomplish  efficient  work  unless  suitably  equipped  with  needed 
^>pliauce8.  The  improved  methods  in  primary  reading  and  number  work,  the 
practical  treatment  of  geography  and  history,  tho  elementary  instruction  in  the 
•inplo  sciences,  all  demand  such. 

Too  dearth  of  such  in  previous  years  baa  been  a  sad  impediment  to  practical  work ; 
the  book  has  been  niagnitied  and  the  subject  suppressed. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  more  oxteusive  but  less  expensive  purchase  of 
needed  equipments  in  the  line  of  dictionaries,  globes,  charts,  maps,  primary  appli- 
aoces  and  other  apparatus  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Sncl^  a  tendency  is  a  healthy  sign  of  honlthier  school  work.  The  disclosure  of 
lack  of  proper  appliances  in  many  of  the  remote  scboolhouses  is  a  cogent  argument 
ia  favor  of  freo  tiext-books  and  supplies. 

f  r.  Better  management. — There  havo  been  held  in  tho  State,  since  tho  initiation  of 
the  new  law,  more  than  twenty  countv  meetings  of  school  officials.  In  tlieso  meet- 
ings have  been  discussed  the  educational  policy  of  the  State,  tho  mlministrative 
dnties  of  school  officials,  and  the  efficient  means  for  speedy  improvement  of  our 
>^ools.  Snch  meetings  oro  unprecedented  in  the  educational  history  of  tho  State. 
These  meetings,  together  with  tho  new  impulse  given  teachers  thronch  tho  teachers' 
meetiDj;a,  the  longer  coutiuuance  of  tho  8amu  teacher  in  the  same  scnool,  the  larger 
edacatioual  interest  awakened  in  towns  by  school  rallies  at  close  of  school  year, 
mnstat  least  suggest  better  management. 

And  if  the  closure  of  tho  small  unprofitable  schools  was  wise,  if  a  better  selection 
<>f  teachers  has  been  made,  if  inadaptibility  has  been  lessened,  if  there  has  been 
larger  sapport  to  teachers,  if  there  has  been  a  closer  oversight  of  work  and  property, 
}f  the  quality  of  school  officials  has  been  improved,  then  there  certainly  has  been 
wtter  management.  Bettor  teachers,  better  schoolhouses,  better  supplies,  better 
manafrement,  all  argue  better  schools,  better  advantages,  bettor  results,  and  these 
*w  what  we  are  seeking.     •     •     • 

The  present  law  was  born  amid  much  apprehension  and  misapprehension.  Tho 
utt  was  that  a  reckless  consolidation  of  schools  would  ensue.  This  is  antagonistio 
•oits  spirit.  It  means  consolidation  of  management;  not  schools,  except  in  cases 
*aero  the  larger  profit  to  pupils  nnquostionabry  justifies  the  action. 

The  average  length  of  schools  in  weeks  for  tho  past  year  was  31.09:  for  the  year 
ending  1893  was  28.29.  If  we  multiply  the  number  of  legal  schools,  2,292,  by  28.29 
*e  havo  only  64,863.6.    Tlio  difference  between  this  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
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weeks  for  1894  of  sohooling  is  6,411.2,  the  number  of  additional  weeks  of  schooliiu; 
eiTen  to  tlie  ctiildren  of  the  State  by  tbe  town  system.  This  excess  shonld  be  cred- 
ited to  the  ungraded  schools,  which  number  about  1,945,  for  our  graded  schools  wen 
rarely  affected  by  the  extension  of  time.  Dividing  the  excess  by  1,945,  we  have  aa 
average  of  three  weeks  to  be  added  to  each  of  our  ungraded  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  average  cost  per  week  in  1894  was  only  $10.90;  that  for  1893  was 
$11.69,  making  average  cost  per  week,  with  an  average  increase  of  tliree  weeks  for 
ungraded  schools,  79  cents  less  per  week  than  under  the  district  system.  Tbe  cost 
per  week  for  this  extra  6,411  weeks  was  only  $2.75. 

Tbe  facts  submitted  on  the  face  may  seem  small  gains,  bat  measured  by  time  and 
eircumstances  they  are  great.  The  inexperience  of  school  officials  and  consequent 
trepidation,  tbe  general  distrnst  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  law's  intent,  its  cradity  and  incommensnrateness  with  its  purposes,  all  mili- 
tate against  a  facile  and  successful  operation. 

Yet  it  is  apparent  that  wherever  its  virtue  and  purpose  have  been  exhibited  it  has 
invariably  commended  itself  to  the  intelligence  and  approval  of  the  people.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  law  enacted  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  received  under  sach  antago- 
nistic and  discouraging  circumstances,  ever  won  more  or  stanober  supporters  thsn 
out  present  law  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation.  This  in  itself  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  continuance. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Free  text-books  have  been  supplied  by  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Book'ngham,  Cst- 
endish,  and  Westmore,  and  herewith  is  appended  opinions  concerning  the  workings  of 
tbe  same. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Ryder,  of  Rockingham,  says: 

The  system  of  free  text-booka  was  introduced  by  vote  of  the  town  In  1877,  and  has  proved  eminentlj 
satisfactory,  as  is  proved  by  tbo  fact  that  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  rescind  that  vote.  The  cost 
the  Unit  year  was  about  H:15  per  scholar,  the  cost  the  last  year  was  less  than  60  cents  per  scholar,  or 
about  3i  of  the  grand  list  for  the  first  year,  and  about  If  per  cent  of  the  grand  list  for  last  year.  Tbe 
average  cost  per  year  per  scholar  is  nut  far  from  80  cents.  In  towns  where  there  is  no  high  school  tlu 
cost  would  be  less. 

Supt.  N.  B.  Hazen,  of  Hartford,  says: 

Hartford  voted  for  free  text-books  in  1879.  At  the  last  annnal  town  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the 
town  purchase  and  hold  text-books  for  use  in  the  common  schools,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $600wu 
placed  at  uy  disposal  for  that  purpose.  I  purchased  books  at  a  cost  of  $532.72.  I  also  paid  for  lab^ 
and  20  boxes  with  locks,  $36.11.  These  books  were  intrusted  to  the  teachers  in  each  district  with  tte 
following  directions: 

"  These  books  are  charged  to  yon,  and  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  a  proper  oversight  of  them 
during  term  time.  Loan  them  to  the  pupils  as  from  a  library.  The  loss  or  material  injury  of  abook 
by  a  pupil  is  to  be  made  good  at  once  by  such  pupil.  Books  most  be  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the 
term  to  the  prudential  committee." 

The  practical  advantages  are : 

(1)  Cost. — These  books  at  retail  prices  would  have  cost  about  $1,200.  They  will 
be  for  use  in  the  schools  until  worn  out  instead  of  being  used  one  or  more  terms  and 
thrown  aside  with  other  old  school  books. 

(2)  Books,  and  the  right  ones,  can  now  be  pnt  into  the  hands  of  every  pnpil  (he 
first  hour  of  the  first  day  of  school. 

(3)  Books  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  teacher  is  able  to  classify  the  school 
according  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  making  fewer  and  larger  classes  and 
enabling  the  teacher  to  give  more  time  to  each  class,  and  each  class  being  larger 
incites  tno  pupils  to  more  emnlation  than  in  smaller  classes. 

(4)  Pupils  who  are  troubled  to  obtain  money  for  the  necessary  books  are  not  kept 
out  of  school  on  that  account.  No  odious  distinctions  are  made  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  In  support  of  this,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
pnpils  attended  school  this  winter  than  last,  and  many  of  them  are  boys  who  work 
for  their  board  and  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  had  they  been  obliged 
to  purchase  books. 

(5)  I  call  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  care  of  books.  It  is  almost  the 
universal  testimony  of  teachers  that  pupils  take  better  care  of  the  town  books  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  of  their  own.  It  makes  the  money  appropriated  for 
schools  go  further  and  do  more  good  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  total  cost  for 
fifteen  years  being  $4,359.20,  or  an  average  of  $290.61  per  year.  The  average  grand 
list  of  Hartford  has  been  $19,031,  and  1^  per  cent  ot  this  grand  list  has  paid  the 
expense  of  the  text-books.  Daring  this  time  the  number  of  pupils  has  overaged  693 
each  year,  therefore  tbe  cost  of  text-books  has  been  between  41  and  42  cents  per 
pupil  each  year.  In  addition  to  books  the  town  supplies  pads,  drawing  paper,  pen- 
oils,  writing  books,  ink,  numerical  frames,  etc. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  system  of  free  text-books  recommended  itself  from  the 
first  to  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  and  there  has  been  no  fault  found  with  it  since  it 
came  into  use.    Teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  its  favor. 
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Siipt.  S.  A.  Haut,  of  Weatmora,  says : 

The  coat  of  tne  tozt-booka  eui  only  be  Mtimated,  but  I  mm  Mttseed  that  cwo-tbtrds  of  th»  monor 
lad  book*  supply  the  pupila  niooh  better  than  the  other  plan.  In  one  dietrict  many  books  bare  beea 
wsBtoaly  deatroyed,  owing  largely  to  lack  of  superTision,  or  reaponsibUlty  for  the  salety  and  care  of 
books.  In  sehools  where  'nere  baTe  been  places  provided  to  keep  them  and  acme  one  to  see  that  they 
mn  taken  care  of,  books  have  lasted  as  well  or  better  than  under  the  old  plan.  I  have  been  inter- 
Mtod  in  oar  schools  as  snperintendent,  prudential  committee,  and  teacher  most  of  the  time  for  Bevea- 
teen  years,  and  say  emphatically,  ftee  text- books. 

UMORADKD  SCHOOLS. 

The  commou  country  school  is  the  typical  school  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  school 
that  ahonld  receive  the  stanchest  sapport  on  account  of  the  excellent  work  it  is 
doini;  and  on  account  of  its  inHuence  upon  future  goremment  and  citizenship.  On 
•ccoant  of  the  large  influx  to  the  cities  from  the  country,  the  political  salvation  of 
the  former  is  due  to  the  salvation  of  the  latter. 

It  is  stated  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  our  pnhlic  schools  do  not  com- 
plete a  high-school  course.  The  number  in  Vermont  will  approximate  this  percent, 
bat  probably  50  per  cent  enter  such  institutions.  Confronted  by  this  fact  of  the  large 
namber  who  are  deprived  of  a  high-school  course,  it  is  imperative  that  our  State  give 
the  largest  pecnniary  aid  possible  in  support  of  our  common  schools  of  primary  period, 
for  it  is  far  better  that  the  commonalty  be  moderately  well  educated  than  that  a  few 
favored  ones  form  a  scholastic  aristocracy. 

The  ungraded  school  has  this  advantage  over  the  city  graded  school :  In  the  high- 
piessore  graded  school  the  pupils  are  assigned  certain  periods  for  the  study  of  certain 
•objects,  and  frequently,  too,  the  recitation  period  is  as  long  as  the  study  period,  so 
that  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  is  to  do  a  large  share  of  the  pupils'  work,  which  is 
a  mechanical  and  stifling  process.  In  the  country  school  wliat  the  pupil  gets  is 
largely  by  his  own  effort,  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  recitation  jteviod. 

This  self-dependent  getting  is  what  gives  the  mental  power  to  tho  country  boy — 
he  has  better  disciplined  faculties  for  acquisition.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
ungraded  student  on  entering  the  high  school  so  frequently  excels  his  graded  com- 
petitor of  eqaal  ability.  He  can  apply  himself  longer,  and  more  tutently  seeks  the 
snbstance  and  grasps  the  salient  points  of  the  lessons  Too  freq^uently  tho  graded 
school  pupil  is  machine-made  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  periods  for  study  and 
recitation.  Also  his  pabulum  may  be  of  such  dilute  character  that'he  is  unable  to 
Mqaire  mental  robustness  which  comes  through  vigorous  mental  exercise.  He  may 
be  more  systematic  and  have  a  more  general  knowledge  and  ornamentation,  but  he 
lacks  the'power  of  concentration  anaability  for  hard  study. 

In  the  common  ungraded  school  the  problem  of  promotion  is  practically  solved. 
The  small  nnmber  in  a  class  makes  the  distinction  in  ability  more  apparent.  The 
more  rapidly-developing  pupil  can  be  allowed  to  leap  ahead  or  be  promoted  into 
another  class,  while  those  requiring  a  more  moderate  pace  can  progress  as  their 
mental  constitution  will  allow.  The  transitiou  from  one  class  to  another  is  easy, 
for  the  pupila  are  in  the  same  room  and  under  tho  tuition  of  the  same  teacher. 

COCR8B  OF  STUDY. 

Probably  nothing  can  help  our  common  schools  to  a  more  complete  and  systematio 
orranizstion  of  the  individual  school  and  solidarity  of  our  school  system  than  the 
pnblicstion  and  distribution,  at  State  expense,  of  a  course  of  study.  Snch  would 
insure  continuity  of  work  and  mitigate  to  a  large  extent  the  disadvantages  and 
intermptions  resulting  from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  From  such  a  course 
soy  teacher  would  be  able  to  know  more  definitely  tho  amount  of  work  performed 
by  a  predecessor  in  a  given  term.  Also  a  teacher  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
random  work  now  performed  resulting  from  inexperience  or  aimlessness  on  tho  part 
of  some  of  onr  teachers. 

A  ocnnw  of  study  is  not  a  rigid  chart,  but  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  a  teacher's 
▼ork;  gives  some  definite  end  to  reach,  and  anchor  to  essentials.  The  eflecttipon 
the  pnpil  wonld  be  most  salutary.  In  whatever  way  the  teacher  is  benefited  the 
popil  is  benefited  to  an  equal  degree.  The  pnpil  will  be  better  taught,  for  the 
teacher  will  be  more  vital  and  concentrated.  But  better  than  fhis,  a  goal  will  be 
placed  before  the  pupil  which  will  challenge  his  best  endeavors.  This  focuses  his 
elToTte,  stimulates  nis  ambition,  makes  him  systematic,  and  affords  a  standard  for 
•elf-measurement.  Children  need  deflniteness  of  aim  and  work  as  much  as  the  hnsi- 
■MS  or  professional  man. 
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VIRGINIA. 

[From  tho  rex>ort  for  1892-93  of  Hon.  Jobn  E.  Mnssey,  superintendent  of  pnbBo  Instractioa.] 
EXAMIKATION  AMD   CERTIFICATION  Of  TEACHKBS. 

While  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  full  valae  of  naifonB  examinations  for 
teacher's  certificates,  there  is  general  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  this  important 
movement  has  produced  good  results  in  Virginia.  Its  tendency  is  to  diminish  the 
number  of  incompetent  teachers  and  to  stimulate  to  higher  attainments  many  who 
are  already  proficient.  No  one  claims  that  the  system  is  perfect.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  methods  heretofore  pur- 
sued. I  hope  to  see  the  system  fully  introdaceia  daring  tite  coming  year,  when  the 
cause  of  some  objections  now  urged  against  it  will  be  removed. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  education  last  year,  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
teachers  by  a  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  applicants  for 
teacher's  positions,  has  already  had  a  good  efifect.  These  regulations  provide  tor  the 
issuance  by  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  of  three  grades  of  certifi- 
cates— first,  second,  and  third.  The  first-grade  certificate  continnee  in  force  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  yean: 
the  second  grade  continues  in  force  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  third  grade  one 
year.  Tho  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  are:  Orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  jj^eography,  history,  physicdogy,  and  hygiene,  and,  for  a 
&iat  and  second  grade  certificate,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  also.  In  case 
an  applicant  desires  to  apply  for  a  school  in  which  the  higher  branches  have  been 
or  will  bo  introduced,  he  must  be  examined  on  such  higher  branches  adso.  No  cer- 
tificate or  permission  to  teach  can  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  under  18  yean  of 
age,  and  no  first-grade  certificate  can  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  under  20  years 
oi  age  and  who  has  not  taught  successfully  ten  school  months.  The  certificates 
issued  by  county  and  city  superintendents  are  valid  only  in  the  county  or  city  where 
issued,  except  that  the  first-grade  certificate  is  valid  in  any  other  county  or  city  of 
the  State  when  indorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  such  county  or  city. 

Tho  board,  furthermore,  authorized  the  superintendent  of  public  instrnction  to 
issue  two  grades  of  State  certificates,  one  to  be  valid  for  tlie  term  of  seven  years, 
known  as  the  professional  certificate;  the  other  to  be  valid  for  life,  known  as  tlie 
life  diploma.  These  certificates  can  bo  issued  only  to  those  persons  of  good  moral 
character  who  passed  thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  for  a  first- 
grade  county  certificate  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  superintendent  may 
direct. 

Such  certificates  can  in  no  case  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  has  had  an  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  at  least  two  years,  and  can  satisfy  the  State  superintendent  of 
his  ability  to  instruct  and  manage  o^  school.  These  certificates  are  valid  in  any 
county  or  city,  and  tho  holder  is  anthorized  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of 
tho  State  without  further  examination ;  provided  that  if  the  holder  desires  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  which  other  branches  are  taught  than  those  on  which  these 
certificates  are  based  he  must  be  examined  on  such  branches  also;  provided  further, 
that  if  a  holder  of  a  life  diploma  shall  at  any  time  cease  to  teach  or  to  be  engaged 
in  other  active  educational  work  fur  the  space  of  three  years  be  shall  bo  liable  to  a 
reexamination  and  to  a  cancellation  of  his  certificate,  subject  to  rules  prescribed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  professional  certifi- 
cates are:  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history 
of  tho  United  States,  general  history,  algebra,  physiology,  civil  government,  Vir- 
ginia school  laws,  elementary  physics,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Applicants  for  life  diplomas,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  branches,  are  exam- 
ined in  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  English  liteiatnre, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  psychology. 

Uiplamas  and  certificates  are  issnod  to  applicants  who  show  n  standing  of  75  per 
cent  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, history,  algebra, 
and  physiology,  and  an  average  of  75  per  cent  in  the  other  branches  required,  and 
who  do  not  fall  below  50  per  cent  on  a'ny  one  snbjeot. 

Xf  applicants  KO  elect,  they  may  bo  given  two  years  in  which  to  complete  the  exam- 
ination, and  will  be  credited  the  first  year  with  those  subjects  in  which  they  shall 
have  made  the  required  percentage. 

The  bolder  of  a  professional  certificate  may  obtain  a  life  diploma  by  pamingexam- 
ination  in  all  the  additional  branches,  as  stated  above,  and  famishing  satiuaotory 
evidence  of  continued  success  lo  teaching. 

Before  the  examination  begins  applicants  are  required  to  present  to  the  examinois 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character  and  proof  of  at  least  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience.     When  possible,  testimonials  should  be  presented  from  the  super- 
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iotandent  of  the  ooanty  ia  which  the  Applieant  U«t  taught  and  the  saperintendent 
vho  g»vo  the  last  certificate  under  which  he  tanght. 

In  conformity  \rith  the  reqoirements  of  the  regdlations  examinations  xrero  held 
U  Bedford  City  Jnly  2S,  28,  and  27,  1892,  and  at  Sdem  July  24,  2S,  and  26,  1893. 
At  tfao  first  examiBOftion  9  or  10  applicants  presented  themaerres,  bat  none  making 
tiie  required  marks  on  all  snbjeets  no  certificates  were  issned.  Several  candidates 
seqnitted  themselves  well.  Credits  were  given  for  snbjeets  on  which  the  required 
pocentaee  waa  reached.  Last  July  36  teachers  presented  themselves  for  the  test. 
Tvo  of  those  retired  after  perosing  the  first  paper.  Two  withdrew  after  attempting 
oaeortwosabjeeta.  Twenty-fourleft  part  of  the  work  for  next  year.  Eight  essayed 
(Bjvers  on  every  branch  demanded  for  the  professional  certificate,  and  one  nearly 
completed  the  work  for  life  diploma.     •     •     ' 

These  certificates  should  be  held  only  by  teachers  of  experience  and  ability,  and 
it  if  a  grievons  error  to  encourage  others  to  hope  for  them.  At  ttie  examination  last 
Nunmer  teachers  appeared  with  the  strongest  indorsements  whose  educational  quali- 
Scstions  scarcely  entitled  them  to  a  thinl-grade  certificate  in  a  district  where  the 
teaching  force  ia  unosoally  weak.     •     •     • 

I  believe  that  the  granting  of  State  certificates  will  give  a  vigorous  impulse  to 
larger  academic  and  professional  attainments  and  a  more  distinctive  and  permanent 
cbuacter  to  teaching  as  a  profession. 

WASHINGTON. 

[Fiom  the  report  for  1893-M  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  ■nportntendeat  of  pnbUo  inatmctioii.] 
AFPORTIONMKNT  OV  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  manner  of  apportioning  the  common-school  fund  among  the  various  districts 
is  a  matter  that  has  often  been  the  Kubject  of  interesting  discussions,  and,  while  the 
method  at  present  in  vogue  seems  not  to  have  been  very  serioasly  criticized  since  its 
adoption,  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy  in  accomplishing  the  best  results 
poMible  with  the  fund  at  our  disposal.  It  has  been  urged  by  a  number  of  our  oxpo- 
lieneed  county  sn^erinteudents  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  our  schools 
night  be  largely  increased  by  the  policy  of  basing  the  apportionment  upon  the 
STersge  daily  attendance  of  the  respective  districts  rather  tli^n  npon  their  euumer- 
atiou  of  children  of  school  age.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  isainanii'est  justice 
in  applying  the  school  funds  to  tho  maintenance  of  schools  in  those  districts  where 
most  children  are  inclined  to  attend  school.  It  is  also  evident  that  with  such  a  pro-') 
vision  school  officers  and  patrons  would  bo  much  more  diligent  in  tho  enforcement 
of  onr  compulsory  law  in  regard  to  attendance.  There  would  be  tangible  iuduce- 
ments  to  them  to  see  that  all  pupils  of  school  age  were  not  only  enrolled  in  the 
Bchoolg,  bat  that  they  were  in  actual  attendance  as  many  days  as  possible  daring 
the  school  year.  It  is  sometimee  urged  against  this  method  of  apportionment  that 
it  leads  to  a  wholesale  falsification  of  register  entries  on  the  part  of  teachers  with 
the  connivance  of  district  clerks.  To  this  it  may  bo  answered  that  the  present 
method  presents  equal  temptations  to  false  enumeration  of  pupils,  and  that  the 
foimer  cloaa  ot  false  entries  is  much  more  easily  detected  than  the  latter.  A  more 
aerions  objection  is  the  contention  that  an  epidemic  or  serious  contagion  might  dis- 
astroosly  rednce  the  average  attendance  in  a  district  through  no  fault  of  the  officers 
or  patrons,  thns  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  the  appropriation  from  a  district 
whose  patrons,  pupils,  and  officers  had  nsed  their  ntmost  endeavors  to  avert  the 
calamity.  While  this  argument  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  I  am  of  tho  opinion  that 
the  great  gain  to  the  whole  State  by  reason  of  its  salutary  effect  on  tho  attendance 
at  our  schools,  renders  the  proxwsition  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
legisUture. 

UXIFOR.M   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Whether  it  is  best  to  have  State,  connty,  orschool  district  uniformity,  are  questions 
upon  which  tho  best  jndges  differ.  In  older  States  where  the  same  pupils  reside  in 
a  district  from  year  to  year,  the  only  changes  in  tho  school  enrollment  being  caused 
bythe  appe.irance  of  the  younger  children  as  they  grow  old  enough  to  attonil  school, 
iuid  the  disappearance  of  the  older  as  they  complete  the  prescribed  course  or  leave 
the  school  to  engage  in  the  work  of  breadwinning,  it  matters  little  what  division 
i*  taken  as  the  unit  in  the  adoption  of  books.  But  in  a  new  State  where  many 
families  change  reaidenoo  at  least  once  in  a  year,  often  leaving  not  only  the  district 
hot  also  the  connty,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  division  chosen  as  a  unit  for  adop- 
tion should  be  larger.  Tho  lirst  State  legislature,  after  due  consideration,  decided 
Upon  State  uniformity,  and  I  think  that  it  has  so  far  been,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 
The  plan  of  district  uniformity  has  few  advocates  in  a  State  so  new  as  ours,  and 
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about  tbo  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  county  as  against  State  nniformity  is  that 
the  scandals  connected  -with  adoption  woald  be  less  notorions,  even  if  no  less  certain. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  among  all  the  resolntions  pa«sed  by  teachers'  institntes 
on  the  snbieot  of  text-books,  not  one  has  been  reported  to  this  department  as  fayor- 
ing  a  smaller  division  as  a  unit.  The  principal  argument  used  against  State  nni- 
formity is  the  fact  that  the  interests  at  stake  in  sach  extensive  adoptions  are  so  great 
as  to  vastly  increase  the  temptation  to  corruption.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it 
may  be  said  that  only  cormptible  men  can  be  bribed,  whether  the  interests  at  stake 
be  large  or  small,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  probabilities  are  largely  in  favor  of  secnr- 
ing  one  small  board  of  incorruptible  men  for  State  adoption,  with  the  entire  State 
from  which  to  select,  more  easily  and  certainly  than  can  one  such  small,  incorrupt- 
ible board  be  selected  in  each  of  the  34  counties  or  in  each  of  the  1,800  districts. 
The  same  considerations  servo  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  argument  that  cor- 
ruption in  connection  with  adoptions  can  be  prevented  by  enlarging  the  iKiard  of 
adoption.  This  is  to  proceed  upon  tbo  assumption  that  the  probabilities  of  securing 
a  majority  of  honest  and  incorruptible  men  increase  with  the  nnmber  of  men  selected. 
A  sister  State,  with  a  board  of  adoption  consisting  of  more  than  two  score  men,  has 
not  entirely  escaped  intimations  of  crookedness  in  the  matter  of  adoptions,  and 
cases  are  not  entirely  wanting,  indeed,  where  corruption  has  been  suspected  when 
books  were  adopted  by  an  entire  le^slature.  No,  the  fact  of  corruption  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  the  selection  of  an  incorruptible  board,  whether  large  or  small;  the 
intimations  and  charges  of  corruption  can  not  be  prevented  by  any  means. 

FBEK  TKXT-BOOKS. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  a  nnmber  of  districts  in  the  State  have 
tree  text-books  already,  and  yet  such  is  the  case.  Without  any  specific  warrant  of 
law  several  districts  have  supplied  their  pupils  with  free  books,  and  the  plan  is 
reported  as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  least  the  legislature  can  do  in  this  matter 
is  to  enact  a  law  specifically  authorizing  boards  of  directors,  when  in  their  judgment 
it  is  feasible,  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  school  fuud  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
text-book  library  for  their  respective  districts.  Even  with  this  small  concession,  I 
venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  year  a  large  number  of  free  libraries  would  be 
reported.  But  it  is  wise  to  go  still  further.  A  law  may  properly  be  enacted  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  by  the  State,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  of  free  text-books  iu  one  or  more  branches  for  all  pupils 
in  the  State.  A  similar  plan  has  worked  admirably  in  at  least  one  of  the  States. 
Such  a  plan  would  give  the  school  patrons  a  foretaste  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
free  books,  and  would,  in  connection  with  the  law  before  suggested,  doubtless  residt 
in  the  establishment  of  free  text-book  libraries  in  most  of  uie  districts  iii  the  State 
within  a  few  years, 

EXAMINATION   OP   TEACHERS. 

A  system  of  examination  and  certification  of  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the 
occupation  of  teaching  has  long  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  public- 
school  machinery  of  a  State.  Futile  as  is  the  attempt  in  many  cases,  and  unsatis- 
factory as  are  the  results,  we  still  try  to  measure  the  teacher's  grasp  of  mind,  her 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches,  and  tact  in  administering  school  discipline  by  a 
system  of  set  questions,  record  the  results  iu  terms  of  that  great  scientific  touch- 
stone, the  centesimal  scale,  and  certify  therefrom  that  the  applicant  "is  competent  to 

teach  any  school  in county  for  a  period  of years  from  dat«."    The  many 

absurdities  of  an  examination  as  a  test  ot  a  teacher's  ability  have  often  been  paraded 
before  the  public,  and  superintendents,  committees,  and  educators  generaUy  have 
long  felt  the  uced  of  a  satisfactory  test.  So  great  is  this  unrest,  indeed,  that  an  open 
outburst  of  this  seutiment  against  examinations  is  to  be  expected  periodically  under 
any  system  that  undertakes  to  make  it  more  than  a  formality.  But  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  premises  no  sage  appears  to  be  able  to  say,  and  we  oontinne  to  follow 
the  old  plan  and  hope  for  a  deliverer. 

VNiriCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  8T8TBH. 

Section  2  of  the  constitution  of  Washington  requires  that  "The  legislature  shall 
provide  for  a  general  and  nniform  system  of  public  schools.  The  public-school  sys- 
tem shall  include  common  schools,  and  such  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  tech- 
nical schools  as  may  hereafter  be  established!"  To  complete  the  list  of  schools 
controlled  by  the  State,  we  must  mention  with  the  above  the  State  University  and 
the  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Sciences.  Though  the  latter  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  General  Government,  at  present  it  is,  with  certain  necessary  restrictioiis 
as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  under  State  control.  This  list  of  schools  is 
designed  to  constitute  the  machinery  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  furnishing  her  sub- 
jects not  only  a  liberal  education,  but  also  such  special  training  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Bucceesful  following  of  the  more  common  trades  and  professions. 
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Tnition  in  all  of  theie  sohooU  is  prorided  at  pnblio  expense,  and  the  poor  man's 
child  may  paas  from  the  primer  to  a  degree  in  the  university  with  no  charge  for 
iwtmction.  Such  a  system,  when  fally  completed  in  detail  and  properly  directed, 
may  with  good  reason  be  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  any  State.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  snoh  a  Hystem  will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  State  so  young  as  ours, 
withont  showing  blemishes  and  defects  of  greater  or  less  concern  to  its  friends. 
Pissing  over  the  less  prominent  hindrances  to  the  most  harmonions  and  satisfactory 
working  of  our  system,  it  must  be  apparent  to  a  moderately  close  observi-r  that  one 
«f  the  defects  which  can  fairly  be  charged  against  our  system  is  that,  for  lack  of 
tafficient  central  control  and  general  nnity  of  plan,  much  energy  is  lost.  While 
naiformity  is  certainly  not  desirable  simply  for  the  monotony  it  suggests,  yet  when 
the  lacli  of  it  results  in  a  serious  loss  of  energy,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  great  ooncera 
and  prompt  attention. 

A  very  good  common-school  oonrse  of  nine  years  has  been  prepared  for  onr  rural 
ud  village  schools;  onr  larger  cities  have  been  provided  witli  complete  graded 
eonrses  from  the  first  year  to  the  close  of  excellent  high-school  courses,  the  whole 
beiog  of  such  character  as  not  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  cities  in  tlie  Union; 
onrnormals  are  conducted  according  to  a  nnilorm  coarse;  the  university  and  the 
agricnitnral  college  have  definitely  prescribed  courses  worthy  of  such  institutions. 
In  fact  each  part  of  the  system  does  its  own  worlc  according  to  a  wisely  contrived 
•cbeme;  but  the  articulation,  or  rather  lack  of  articulation,  of  the  various  parts 
results  in  a  vast  amount  of  energy  being  dissipated  by  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  larger  cities,  wherein  they  do  coincide,  are  uniform 
largely  by  accident,  and  hence  the  high-school  course  in  no  one  of  them  can  be  takea 
as  a  standard  from  which  to  measure  the  attainment  to  bo  prescribed  for  the  grad- 
nate  from  the  common  school.  There  is  no  articulation  between  the  high  schools  and 
the  nniversity  and  agricultural  college,  nor  has  the  course  for  normal  schools  beea 
prepared  with  any  special  reference  to  any  high  school  or  the  common  schools  as  a 
feeder.  The  boards  of  directors  of  the  graded  schools  of  oar  villages  are  left  to 
prescribe  such  a  coarse  for  their  respective  schools  as  may  snit  their  fancy,  and  the 
result  is  great  dissimilarity.  As  a  consequence  of  this  chaotic  state,  at  every  point 
where  two  departments  of  the  system  should  articu1at«  there  is  a  more  or  less  extensive 
dnplication  of  work.  The  college  and  nniversity  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  sub- 
freshmen  classes  in  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  weak  high  schools  j  strong  high 
•chools  are  tempted  to  do  work  properly  belonging  to  the  higher  institutions ;  and  in  a 
degree  probably  unnecessary  there  is  an  overlapping  of  work  amougcommon  schooliL 
bizh  schools^  and  normals.  The  student  who  has  not  yet  learned  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning  is  tlius  permitted  to  flit  about  among  all  the  schools,  seeking  a  pleasant 
ind  easy  road  to  knowledge  and  wasting  golden  moments  and  opportunities.  He 
does  BO  because  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  system  permits  him  to  find  work  of  his 
grade,  at  least  approximately,  in  more  than  one  class  of  schools. 

But  a  still  worse  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  same  work  which  is  being  done  in  one 
Khool  or  class  of  schools,  perhaps  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  work  of 
those  schools,  is  being  paid  for  unnecessarily  in  another. 

It  seems  to  me  this  useless  waste  of  money  and  energy  might  be  prevented  in  large 
measure  by  tbe  appointment  of  a  competent  commission  to  so  unify  the  courses  of 
etndy  in  the  various  schools  of  the  sama  grode,  where  necessary,  and  so  arrange  for 
the  proper  articulation  of  the  different  grade  of  schools,  from  the  common  school  to 
the  university,  that  the  whole  would  constitute  what  the  constitution  really  designs— 
a  nnifonn  system.  The  board  of  education  could  be  utilized  as  a  part  ot  that  com- 
mission, and  to  it  oonld  be  added  representatives  from  the  different  schools  of  the 
■ystem.  Under  more  auspicious  conditions  I  would  recommend  that  the  board  of 
education  be  permanently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  representatives  as  above  indi- 
cated, and  constituted  a  generalboard  of  regents  or  supervisors  with  power  to  con- 
trol the  graduation  of  candidates  from  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  to  fix  the  conditions 
of  edmission,  promotion,  and  graduation.  The  temporary  commission  forthe  puiposo 
of  unification  of  the  work  seems  more  suitable,  however,  to  present  conditions. 
Economy  alone,  all  other  considerations  aside,  calls  for  some  action  of  the  legislature 
»'  a  very  early  date. 

WEST  VIEGINIA. 

[tnm  the  report  for  Ut3-M  of  Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  State  soperintendent  of  free  Mhools.] 

A  QKAUED  CODRSB  OF  8TVOT  FOR  COCNTRT  ASD  VILLA.OE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  382,933  children  of  school  age  in  West  Virginia  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
Bore  than  200,000  either  attend  or  are  enumerated  in  country  distriets.  The  city  and 
town  schools  are  carefully  graded,  and  in  this  particular  the  State  need  have  no  con- 
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ceru,  Bnt  ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  school  system,  the  work  in  the  conotry 
and  village  schools  has  been  as  divcrsifled  almost  as  the  teachers  employed  therein 
coald  make  it. 

Thousands  of  these  country  schools  have  been  in  operation  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  not  so  much  as  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  systematic  work  and  consequent  uniformity  of  method  in  them.  Bui  in  later 
years  the  attention  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject  of  a  proper  course  of  study  for  country  and  village  schools,  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  it  advocated  and  agitated  by  the  school  men  of  the  State  that  our  l.iw- 
making  power  has  caused  such  a  course  to  be  prescribed;  bnt,  with  au  exception  in 
Jefferson  and  a  few  other  counties,  year  after  year  the  same  routine  work  has  gone 
on,  and  instead  of  one  teacher  beginning  where  another  ended,  all  have  beg^n  and 
ended  at  the  same  place. 

I  The  time  has  gone  by  when  our  system  of  free  sohools  can  be  regarded  ns  a  kind 
of  charitable  institution,  and  it  roust  now  be  regarded  as  the  vastest  business  enter- 
prise of  tho  State,  for  it  to-day  invests  more  monoy  in  it  than  in  all  other  iuteiests 
combined.  There  is  an  implied  contract  existing  between  tho  State  as  the  one  part^ 
and  every  child  on  tho  soil  of  the  State  as  the  other  party,  and  this  contract  obh- 
gates  the  former  to  give  to  tho  latter  the  opportunity  to  secure,  at  least,  a  common- 
school  education.  The  Statue  is  now  cudeavoring  to  comply  with  its  part  of  the 
contract.  Heretofore  our  school  work  has  been  of  the  most  firagmentary  character; 
but  now,  when  so  much  money  is  being  invested  in  it,  it  is  time  to  systematize  it. 

"The  greatest  possible  return  for  the  money  invested,""ha8  long  been  a  business 
maxim,  and  now  it  has  become  an  educational  maxim.  Realizing  mis,  almost  every 
one  of  the  American  States  is  acting  upon  it,  and  at  last,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
is  looking  in  the  right  direction — viz,  toward  the  country  schools.  Our  own  people 
are  in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought  upon  this  subject,  and  in  1881  oor  lav- 
makers  amended  our  school  law  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

r  It  Bball  be  tbo  dnty  of  tho  State  snperintendent  to  presoribe  a  miiniial  apd  graded  eonrae  of  primu'T 
instrnction  to  bo  followed  in  tho  coontry  and  village  xoboola  tbronghont  the  State,  arranglDg  the  order 
in  which  the  several  branches  shall  be  taken  up  and  stndicd  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  then, 
respectively,  with  provisions  for  advancement  from  class  to  class;  also  iur  the  examination  and  giad* 
tiatlou  of  all  pupils  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  prescribed  course. 

PBEPARA.TIOIT  or  THE  COUItSE. 

In  preparing  this  course  of  study  in  compliance  with  the  legal  requirement,  the 
aim  throughout  has  been :  First,  to  supply  a  plain,  practical,  and  progressive  outline, 
which,  if  followed  carefully,  will  give  the  pupils  a  thorough  common-school  odnca- 
tion  and  secure  a  systematic  development  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  secoiid,  to 
unify  the  work  of  teachers  and  superintendents  throughout  the  State ;  third,  to  intro- 
duce the  common-school  branches  only ;  fourth,  to  simplify  olassiflcation  and  regulate 
gradation  and  promotion,  thereby  making  the  work  of  the  teacher  lighter,  but  more 
systematic  and  effective;  fifth,  to  divide  the  entire  course  into  definite  portions, 
BO  that  a  record  of  the  progress  and  standing  of  each  pupil  may  be  preserved  and 
the  confusion  and  loss  of  time  usually  resulting  from  frequent  changes  of  teachers 
avoided. 

URANCUKS   TO   DE   TAUGDT  IN   THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

These  are  enumerated  in  the  school  law,  as  follows:  Orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  Kuglish  grammar,  physiology,  general  United  States  and  State 
history,  general  and  State  geography,  bookkeeping,  civil  government. 

The  work  of  gradiu^;  aud  classifyiug  the  village  and  country  schools  goes  on 
rapidly,  almost  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State  having  engaged  earnestly  in 
its  introduction.  Here  the  work  in  tho  primary  schools  of  tho  State  is  being  unified 
and  system  and  order  have  taken  the  place  of  disorganization  and  disorder. 

Far  above  these  schools  stand  tho  State  university  and  normal  schools  nt  tho  head 
of  our  educational  system,  but  there  is  a  great  gap  between  them.  The  almost  entire 
failure  of 

OUR  IIIGII-SCIIOOL  WORK, 

with  tho  causes  of  the  same,  is  matter  for  tho  most  serious  consideration  on  tbo 
part  of  our  legislators.  •  •  «  Secondary  education  or  high  school  work  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  so  much  so  that  there  are  at  this  time  30  cotmties  of  tho  St."ito 
that  have  neither  high  nor  gra<led  schools.  The  failure  has  been  so  complete  that 
there  are  but  17  high  schools  in  tho  State,  and  only  7  of  these  have  been  established 
under  tho  provision  of  the  general  law,  the  other  10  having  been  organized  in  inde- 
pendent districts  under  1  ho  provisions  of  special  statutes  creating  the  said  independ- 
ent districts.  VVhyisthisf  Tho  answer  is  plain.  Tho  magisterial  districts  iuio 
whicli  the  counties  are  divided  have  been,  in  many  instances,  overburdened  by  tax- 
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fttioD  neceasary  to  defiray  tbo  expenses  of  primary  schools,  and  they  have  been 
therefore  nasble  to  support  a  high  school,  and  thns  the  great  middle  link  in  the 
educatioual  chain  ^hich  should  connect  our  primary  school  work  with  the  higher 
school  work  of  the  State  has  never  been  present  antl  never  will  be  under  the  pres- 
ent law.    •     •     • 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  establishment  of  thorongh  high-school  work  upon  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  "  If  it  be  true  tliat  in  1892  there  were  but  17  free  high  schools  for  the 
M,00O  children  and  youth  of  the  State,  only  5  of  these  maiutainiug  a  three  years' 
coiuso,  'the  other  12  comprising  the  higher  grades  in  graded  schools,  the  amount 
of  work  being  qnite  limited  and  irregnlar;'  and  that 'only  11  per  cent  of  the  school 
popolation  of  the  State  enjoy  the  advantages  of  high-school  instruction,'  there  is 
evidently  a  loud  call  for  a  movement  in  this  direction.  This  deprivation  is  all  the 
moro  felt  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  reliable  academies  in  West 
Virginia,  which  in  this  respect  seems  to  l.ig  behind  all  the  States  of  the  South.  It 
isdifBcalt  to  understand  why  the  prosperous  city  of  Wheeling — foremost  in  the  days 
'before  the  war 'in  the  organization  of  public  schools — should  still 'linger  shiver- 
ing on  the  brink  and  fear  to  launch  away 'in  the  establishment  of  a  hieh  school  that 
would  be  a  model  and  inspiration  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  ailmiraule  service  of 
the  superintendent  and  able  principals  of  the  several  grammar  schools  of  that  city 
in  caring  for  tbo  higher  grades  in  these  buildings  seem  to  have  persuaded  the  odiica- 
tional  public  to  let  them  go  on  indefinitely  trying  to  jwirform  this  double  duty.  I5nt 
sooner  or  later,  despite  the  most  conscientious  service  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and 
gruunar  grades,  a  school  system  bereft  of  its  proper  arrangement  for  the  secondary 
edncation  will  become  like  the  fabled  tribe  of  men  who  go  about  'carrying  their 
own  heads  under  their  arms.'  God  created  thehea<l  to  rise  above  the  shoulders; 
and  the  idea  of  an  educational  system  that  has  not  the  high  school  in  u  community 
able  to  bear  its  expense  is  supplying  one  illustration  more  of  the  favorite  doctrine 
of  the  small  politician — knocking  out  the  brains  of  things  to  save  money.  The  feet 
do  not  move  the  bead,  but  the  head  moves  the  feet,  is  a  maxim  as  true  in  the  common 
tehool  as  in  physiology.  Without  an  effective  head,  any  common-school  system 
inevitably  falls  under  popular  disrepute,  ns  an  efficient  arrangement  that  looks  np  to 
another  and  a  radically  different  system  to  piece  out  its  work.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chasetts  has  followed  out  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  common-school  idea,  by  making 
the  support  of  a  high  school,  with  a  classical  department  of  forty  weeks,  compulsory 
on  all  places  of  a  certain  population  and  valuation;  and  of  an  English  high  school 
in  all  towns  of  a  certain  lower  standard,  with  the  provision  that  an^  one  of  its  350 
towns  not  incladed  in  these  two  classes  may,  by  vote  in  town  meeting,  establish  a 
■cbool  of  the  same  grade.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  past  season,  every 
town  in  the  State  is  now  compelled  to  pay  tuition  fur  the  high -school  instruction  of 
all  its  children  who  may  require  and  are  prepared  for  it. 

"Of  course  no  State  of  the  type  of  West  \  irginia,  with  a  peoplo  so  dispersed  over 
a  wide  area,  and  few  towns  of  sufficient  size  and  valuation  to  support  a  proper 
high  school,  can  expect  to  adopt  a  system  of  this  sort.  The  deprivation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  Southern  States  of  high-school  opportauities  is  one  of  the  chief  disa- 
bilities of  their  educational  system.  We  have  always  hoped  to  see  in  these  States  a 
fair  trial  of  the  support  of  a  proper  free  high  school  by  each  county,  in  which  all 
Tooth  of  suitable  acquirements  could  be  educated.  Established  at  the  county  town, 
with  a  department  for  instruction  in  pedagogics  and  arrangements  for  industrial 
training,  it  wonld  easily  become  the  most  attractive  institution  in  the  county,  and  bo 
^  constant  stimulant  to  the  entire  system  of  rural  district  instruction.  Especially 
in  West  Virginia,  where  the  present  system  of  grading  and  graduation  for  country 
schools  is  in  operation,  it  would  bepracticable,  and  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank 
of  educational  commonwealths.  The  proper  way  to  begin  would  bo  that  some  cuter- 
prising  county  should  try  the  experiment.  One  year's  success — and  with  proper  man- 
^ment  there  need  bo  no  failure — would  put  the  movement  on  wheels  and  send  it 
booming'  np  and  down  the  State. 

"Meanwhile,  as  already  suggested,  it  behooves  the  cities  and  districts  that  attempt 
to  sustain  a  public  high  school  to  make  it  so  efficient  that  it  will  attract  a  larger 
number  of  pupils.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  school  life  of  the  South 
w  the  small  number  of  boys  over  1.5  years  of  age  found  in  the  schoolroom.  One 
reason  we  believe  is  the  weariness  and  disgustof  the  average  boy  at  agreat  dealof  the 
'fooling' in  the  lower  grades,  from  the  inexperience  and  weakness  of  tlio  teachers. 
^e  before  he  reaches  tho  pcrilons  agoof  14,  this  youngster  has  a  very  definite  idea 
tbat  he  will  get  out  of  that  sort  of  life  as  soon  as  may  be.  But  a  good  high  school, 
presided  over  by  a  competent  man  or  an  exceptional  woman,  will  be  an  elevator  to 
"ft  up  largo  numbers  of  hoys  who  need  especially  that  school  training  between  the 
years  of  14  and  18  which  will  toll  on  their  entire  future  life.  The  chronic  defect  of 
toe  present  English  system  of  public  instruction,  established  tho  same  year  as  the 
public  schools  in  A'irglnia,  is  that  it  can  not  obtain  parliamentary  aid  above  tho  ele- 
mentary grades.     As  a  consequence,  it  is  regularly  avoided  by  the  'middle  class,' 
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and  remains,  with  all  its  undeniable  merits,  a  school  for  the  poor.  It  is  not  well 
that  a  State  that  thirty  years  n^o  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  new  American  ideal  of  pnblic 
and  private  life  should  lineer  longer  in  the  cold  shadow  cast  across  the  ocean  hy 
the  conservatism  of  the  mother  land." 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS — THE   REQUIBEMBMT8  TREY  SHOULD  FULFILL.  - 

Our  normal  schools  seek  to  lead  the  stadent  to  acquire  a  tboroiigh  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  be  is  to  teach.  This  knowledge  is  the  prime  condition  of  auy 
success  in  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher's  instmotion  in  a  given  sabject  can  never 
rise  above  bis  own  knowledgeof  that  subject.  No  knowledge  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion however  ezcelleut  in  themselves  no  fund  of  general  Information  however  accu- 
rate and  extensive,  can  be  substituted  for  the  specific  and  thorough  knowledgeof 
the  subjects  which  the  individual  is  required  to  teach.  He  must,  at  least,  know 
these.  General  culture  and  information  will  greatly  augment  the  teaching  power  of 
one  already  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  as  will  also 
correct  methods  of  instruction ;  but  these  are  auxiliaries  to,  not  Bubstitutes  for,  a 
definite  understanding  of  the  matter  of  instruction.  The  teacher  must  himself  know 
that  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire  under  his  tuition.  His  mastery  of 
these  subjects  must  be  thorough  and  complete.  Other  things  equal,  he  is  the  best 
teacher  of  a  subject  who  has  the  most  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  it.  Mot 
only  must  the  teacher  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of  various  branches  he  teaches, 
but  be  must  know  them  in  their  logical  connection :  it  is  only  thus  that  they  form  a 
subject  of  study.  Many  persons,  under  the  usual  tests,  show  a  fair  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject-matter  of  this  or  that  branch  of  learning;  but  when  required 
to  think  of  the  subject  as  a  system,  independent  of  a  text-book  treatment  of  it,  they 
are  found  to  possess  no  adequate  coherent  knowledge  of  it. 

Therefore,  as  the  primary  requirement,  then,  the  normal  school  seeks  to  gronod 
its  students  tboronghly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  our  State.  For  this  reason  the  greatest  degree  of  encouragement 
should  be  given  this  department  of  onr  school  work. 

WISCONSIN. 

[From  tbe  Beport  for  1893-94  of  SUkts  Snpt.  Oliver  £.  Welle.] 
SCHOOL  LIBBARIBS — THEIR  OBJECT. 

A  love  of  good  reading  by  a  people  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
good  government,  and  therefore  of  general  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  gives  not 
only  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  causes  general  intelligence,  but  it  promotes 
right  living  and  thinking.  One  of  the  best  founded  causes  of  complaint  against  onr 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  our  people, 
who  have  obtained  their  education  in  these  schools,  are  not  habitnal  readers  of  good 
literature.  They  have  not  formed  such  habits  and  tastes  in  childhood  as  to  make  all 
tbe  years  of  their  lives  add  knowledge  by  reading.  They  do  not  draw  inspiration 
and  information  easily,  lovingly,  and  habitnally  ttom  books,  the  great  cold-storage 
bouses  of  the  best  of  the  world's  experience.  They  believe  in  good  reading,  but  w 
their  homes  many  of  them  read  little  or  go  by  choice  to  literature  that  is  worthless  or 
morally  and  socially  debilitating.  The  schools  have  trained  children  in  tbe  mechan- 
ics of  reading,  but  have  not  given  that  enjoyment  in  good  literature,  that  zest  for 
books  that  comes  only  from  continued  interest  and  pleasure  in  their  perusal.  Becent 
experience  in  the  schools  has  proved  what  has  long  been  claimed  by  onr  wisest 
teachers — that  the  stndy  of  text-books  must  be  supplemented  by  mnch  practice  in 
reading  interesting  books.  Children  need  plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  attractive 
stories,  biographies,  tales  of  travel,  and  adventure,  till  the  zest  for  information  and 
interest,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  begets  a  craving  for  wholesome  knowledge 
which  can  best  be  satisfied  by  reading. 

Children  need  opportunity  in  order  to  become  habitnal  readers.  They  must  not 
only  know  how  to  read,  but  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  and  interesting  material  to 
read  while  the  mind  is  most  rapidly  developing  and  fixing  its  habits.  Give  the  aver- 
age child  mental  food  for  good  wholesome  thoughts  and  ne  will  build  up  a  healthy, 
■\igorons  mind.  The  opportunity  to  rea<l  somewhat  widely  should  be  offered  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Wisconsin,  no  matter  how  poor  their  parents  may  be.  1^* 
text-book  work  of  every  school  should  bo  supplemented  by  a  good  school  libraiy. 

In  1887  the  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  town  treasnrers  to  withhold 
annually  from  the  school-fund  income  which  passes  through  their  bands,  10  cent«  for 
each  person  of  school  age  in  their  respective  towns. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  towns  have  purchased  libraries  under  this  law.  These 
towns  have  3,643  distiiot  schoolhouses  located  in  them.    The  more  populous  towns 
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IiATe,  as  a  ml«,  be«n  most  easily  persuaded  to  complv  with  the  law,  partly  beoanse 
they  are  usually  wealthier  in  proportion  to  their  population,  and  partly  because  many 
ef  them  contain  graded  schools  whose  teachers  have  been  more  earnest  and  active  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  libraries. 

In  many  cases  where  teachers  and  county  superintendents  have  failed  to  induce 
township  oflScers  to  purchase  libraries,  they  have  aroused  an  interest  tbat  has  caused 
district  oflScers  to  buy.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  who  are  attending  tho  district  schools  in  Wisconsin  have  the  use  of  fair  school 
libraries.  The  interest  in  snch  libraries  has  been  even  more  marked  in  the  cities,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  have  fair  and  some  of  thorn  excellent  libraries. 

Under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  recommend  lists  of 
books  snitable  for  such  libraries.  The  books  for  these  lists  have  been  selected  with 
great  care.  The  department  has  first  decided  upon  a  number  of  books  which  are 
worthy  in  style,  matter,  and  form.  The  experience  of  teachers,  librarians,  and 
parents  is  then  drawn  upon  to  find  which  of  these  worthy  books  have  the  crowning 
merit  of  beinj^  interesting  to  children. 

An  illnstration  of  the  interest  excited  by  snch  volumes  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  80  townships  which  made  their  first  purchases  of  town  libraries  in  1891,  67 
have  made  other  purchases,  and  in  the  remaiuinff  13  the  failure  to  buy  has  been  due 
to  other  causes  than  popular  disapproval  of  the  hooks. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  one-third  of  the  pnpils  in  our  district  schools  have  no 
access  to  school  libraries,  and  many  of  them  are  children  who  have  the  fewest  home 
advantages.  The  towns  now  unprovided  with  libraries  are  the  least  progressive  in 
school  matters,  and  from  present  appearances  some  of  them  are  not  likely  to  get 
libraries  until  the  present  generation  of  pupils  have  gone  out  from  school. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  State  to  decree  that  even  the  poorrst  boys  and  girls  may 
have  access  to  small  libraries  of  the  best  children's  books,  that  some  sinall  portion 
of  onr  great  school-fund  income  shall  be  set  aside  until  every  district  has  a  small 
ftee  library.  The  library  law  should  say  "the  town  treasurer  shall  set  aside  10 
cents  for  every  person  of  school  age  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries,"  and  not 
leave  it,  as  now  frequently  happens,  to  time-serving  oflScials  to  deprive  the  boys  and 
girls  of  a  birthright  which  the  State  constitution  intended  to  guarantee  to  them. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  little  chance  of  overestimating  the  impbrtance  of  the  wayside  schools  as 
factors  in  our  educational  progress.  It  is  true  that  the  leaders  of  thought  iu  every 
forward  movement  come  in  ever-increasing  numbers  from  the  university,  tho  colleges, 
the  normal  and  high  schools ;  but  the  advantages  that  these  institations  offer  are  still 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  The  destiny  of  Stales  is  in  the 
keeping  of  that  great  body  of  people  whose  only  intellectual  quickening  comes  from 
the  country  schools.  The  stability  of  our  own  State  rests  on  the  morality,  intelli- 
gence, and  contentment  of  that  uncounted  multitude  who  go  into  life  with  no  other 
mental  equipment  than  such  as  the  wayside  schools  furnish.  If  these  schools  incul- 
cate respect  for  law,  deference  fur  the  organized  institutions  of  society,  the  body  of 
onr  people  will  be  fortified  against  those  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion  which  are 
a  constant  menace  to  orderly  government. 

The  beat  work  done  hy  the  schools. — But  the  duties  imposed  by  citizenship  become 
more  difficult  as  civilization  becomes  more  complex.  Tomeet  the  responsibilities  thus 
imposed  men  need  an  ever-enlarging  mental  furniture.  This  growing  intelligence 
must,  in  the  main,  bo  derived  ftom  reading,  and  so  it  is  imperative  that  the  schools 
teach  boys  and  ^irls  to  read  and  to  love  reading.  To  teach  the  young  to  take  thought 
quickly  and  easily  from  the  printed  page,  and  to  beget  a  hunger  for  the  world  of 
pleasant  and  profitable  knowledge  embalmed  in  books,  is  the  best  work  done  in 
schools.  Pupils  who  fo  from  school  wanting  this  training  and  without  this  awaken- 
ing are  likely  to  remain  illiterate.  Knowledjje  of  the  simple  computations  necessary 
to  the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  may  consist  with  the  densest  ignorance.  Tliey 
who.se  school  life  terminates  while  reading  is  still  a  laborious  process,  andthethonght 
of  the  printed  pa^e  is  apprehended  with  difficulty,  are  little  likely  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  citzenship.  It  is  manifest  tliat  tliis  preparation  can  be  imparted 
only  by  schools  that  shore  in  the  general  progress.  The  university,  the  collcgeH, 
normal  and  hi^h  schools  of  the  State  recognize  the  changing  conditions,  and  year  by 
year  are  adapting  their  onrrieula  and  methods  to  the  new  demands.  While  much 
remains  to  be  done  for  and  by  all  these  agenoies,thereisnodoubtthat  their  efficiency 
is  steadily  increasing. 

The  common  school  does  not  meet  ezp«o(a<t'on. — If  the  contention  be  correct  that  the 
common  school  is  the  most  important  agency  that  the  State  has  instituted  for  the 
equipment  of  its  future  citizens,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how  this  agency  is  dis- 
charging its  trust;  whether  its  efficiency  increases  with  the  augmenting  demands 
BUMie  upon  it. 
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Much  has  been  done  during  the  incnmbency  of  the  present  snperintendent  to  aid, 
encourage,  and  stimulate  country  teachers.  Normal-school  pupils  have  fonnd  their 
-way  in  increased  numbers  to  the  wayside  schools.  These  carry  with  them  better 
conceptions  of  the  work  of  teaching,  and  awaken  in  their  several  neighborhoods  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  schools. 

Summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  have  done  much  to  stimulate  thp  zeal  and 
increase  the  power  of  teachers.  Conventions  of  county  superintendents  have  wrought 
good  for  the  schools  in  unifying  the  work  both  of  superintending  and  of  supervising 
those  schools.  Superintendents  themselves  have  become  more  active,  intelligent,  and 
aggressive.  Aud  yet  the  average  district  school  is  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
public  needs,  nor  is  it  meeting  the  reasonable  expectation  of  intelligent  people. 
Indeed,  those  whohave  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  doobt  whether  they  are  doing  better  work  now  than  they  did  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  doubt  be  well  founded  it  certainly  famishes  cause 
for  anxiety.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  It 
is  worth  while  to  reiterate  that  common  schools  are  fundamental  in  our  system.  If 
these  be  inefficient  the  reliance  of  the  State  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  will 
be  misplaced,  and  the  power  of  other  schools  will  be  sapped.  If  any  of  the  cansea 
that  prevent  the  progress  of  these  schools  are  irremediable,  it  is  doubly  important 
that  we  know  and  apply  t]ie  remedy  to  those  that  may  be  cured.  The  tendency  of 
population,  especially  of  the  brighter  and  better  educated  part  of  it,  toward  business 
and  social  centers  is  constantly  robbing  the  rural  schools  of  the  direction  and  sup- 
port  of  those  who  best  appreciate  their  worth.  Increase  in  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  high  schools  attracts  the  brighter  pnpils  from  the  country  schools,  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  begetting  that  mental  hunger  in  which  learning  forever  roots. 
But  this  tendency  toward  urban  life  is  as  wide  as  civilization  and  can  not  be  con- 
trolled by  legislative  enactment. 

The  Bchool  aittriot — /(*  defecU. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  country  schools  are  situated  are  but  slightly  affected  by  those 
movements  of  thought  to  which  urban  communities  respond  quickly.  The  refluent 
wave  has  spent  much  of  its  force  before  it  reaches  the  remote  settlements.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  the  main  causes  that  retard  the  progress  and  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  common  school  inheres  in  our  system.  The  management  aud  support  of  these 
schools  is  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  districts  whose  geogrardiical  outlines 
have  been  determined  by  interests  that  are  obli  vioua  of  public  good.  These  districts 
are  nnnocessarily  unequal  in  wealth  and  school  population  j  many  of  them  are  so 
small  and  their  resources  so  meager  that  to  equip  and  maintain  efficient  schools 
would  necessitate  unreasonable  taxation.  The  country  schools  are,  in  large  mcasore, 
depcndeut  upon  the  support  and  guidance  of  communities  that  have  no  adequate 
conception  ot  the  uiethoas  by  which  good  schools  are  made.  Petty  jealousies  and 
neighborhood  dissensions  are  reflected  in  their  management.  Untoward  influences 
that  would  bo  impotent  in  wider  fields  distract  their  conncils and  oftendestroy  their 
usefulness.  Families  are  retained  in  districts  whose  schoolhouses  are  inaccessible 
to  their  children  because  the  electoi-s  and  officers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  part 
with  any  source  of  revenue.  Many  schoolhouses  are  situated  on  byways,  away 
from  main  thoroughfares  of  travel,  and  as  the  districts  are  too  poor  to  provide  for 
breaking  roads  or  for  transporting  the  pupils  these  schools  are  depleted  at  a  time 
when  children  are  freest  to  attend. 

In  the  organization  of  districts  and  in  the  conduct  of  district  schools  the  interests 
of  private  and  parochial  schools  are  often  regarded  as  paramount,  and  in  any  real  or 
supposed  conflict  of  interests  it  is  the  public  school  that  sufiers.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  disparage  parochial  schools.  Many  of  them  have  done  and 
are  doing  excellent  work.  In  commercial  centers  where  the  increase  of  population 
constantly  crowds  public  school  facilities  they  seem  to  be  indispensable.  But  the 
primal  thought  in  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools  is  to  train  for 
church  membership,  not  for  citizenship.  lu  the  settlement  of  these  perplexing  ques- 
tions that  cloud  the  future,  the  hope  of  tho  country  must  rest  ou  that  great  body  of 
people  who  have  come  up  to  citizenship  thiough  tho  training  that  the  x>ublic  schools 
alone  give. 

TItc  towvship  systevi  recommended. — In  my  judgment,  the  substitution  of  the  town- 
ship for  the  district  as  tho  unit  of  the  system  would  result  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  common  schools.  I  think  it  would  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  that  impair 
their  usefulness,  aud  would  modify  others.  No  human  system  of  government  is  per- 
fect, and  no  method  in  the  administration  of  school  afl'airs  is  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  const.int  and  intelligent  care.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  advantages  that 
it  is  thought  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  township  system :  It  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  by  reducing  the  uumbtT  of  district  schools.  There  are  few  congr«»- 
sioual  towiibhips  that  could  not  be  furnished  with  abundant  school  facilities  at  six 
schoolhouses  well  located.  Most  of  the  districts  were  formed  aud  their  schoolhouses 
located  as  the  cxigeucios  of  settlement  seemed  to  require.    Tho  conditions  that 
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ietarmiDed  tbe  ontlioes  of  these  districts  and  tlio  poeitioni  of  their  achoolhonses 
kmg  since  disappeared.  These  outlines  are  now  more  grotesqne  than  ore  those  of  a 
^litical  gerrymander.  Local  pride  and  neighborhood  jealousies  almost  unifomilj' 
nsist  a  rational  readjnstment  of  boundaries.  Scboolhouse  site*  that  are  no  longer 
central  or  convenient  can  be  changed  only  by  a  struggle,  and  tbo  result  is  generally 
determined  by  the  number  of  votes  that  one  or  another  faction  can  muster,  seldom 
ky  tbe  equities  of  the  case.  Now,  it  is  submitted  that  a  board  of  directors  having  a 
npresentative  of  every  district  in  the  towu  can  not  be  indifferent  to  locnl  iutorests, 
'Uile  tbe  larger  school  interest  of  tbe  town  will  in  tbe  main  dictate  its  policy.  Such 
aboard  could  not  limit  its  vision  or  its  activity  to  a  single  district,  but  must  be 
guided  by  tbe  school  interests  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  It  would  readjust  district 
boondaries  so  as  to  allow  children  to  attend  the  most  convenient  schools.  It  would 
leduce  cost  in  the  town  by  suspending  or  suppressing  those  schools  that  are  too  small 
in  school  popniation  to  maintain  interesting  or  efficient  schools,  and  would  provide 
for  carrying  the  remaining  children  to  convenient  and  accessible  schoolhouses.  How 
much  this  would  save  to  the  average  town  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  remembered 
that  last  year  there  were  iu  the  State  183  districts  whose  average  attendance  did  not 
•xceed  5;  858  in  which  it  was  not  above  10;  2,418  in  which  it  was  not  above  20. 
Schools  with  larger  attendance  would  attract  better  teachers  and  boards  would  be 
able  to  continne  them  longer  iu  place.  Boards  of  directors  would  be  less  influenced 
by  the  nepotism  that  is  so  baneful  in  the  districts.  When  taxation  is  made  equal 
tbronghont  tbe  town,  tbe  smaller  districts  will  demand  equal  consideration  with  the 
larger  ones  in  tbe  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the  e(]uipmeut  of  the  schoolhouses. 
Larger  schools  and  longer  terms  will  greatly  facilitate  the  classification  and  grada- 
tion of  pupils:  will  impart  to  the  schools  the  zest  that  is  bom  of  numbers,  to  the 
pnpils  the  ambitions  that  spring  ttom  rivalry,  and  will  offer  to  teachers  a  field  for 
and  an  Incentive  to  their  best  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  orpect  that  the  adoption  of 
this  system  will  result  in  giving  to  the  State  more  competent  school  officers.  Five 
men  tit  to  guide  school  affairs  may  be  found  in  each  of  a  host  of  towns  that  can  not 
each  furnish  15  men.  The  change  of  which  we  are  writing  would  equalize  school 
adrantagea  and  burdens.  Under  our  present  system  it  is  not  uncommon  for  school 
district  taxes  to  be  f^om  four  to  seven  times  greater  in  one  district  than  they  are  in 
another  district  of  the  same  town,  while  the  newer  portions  of  many  towns  are 
deprived  of  any  school  privileges.  Finally,  the  adoption  of  the  township  Hystem 
would  offer  the  possibility  of  effective  school  supervision.  Every  year  a  lunltitude 
of  yonngpeople  find  their  way  into  the  teacher's  calling  who  have  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  teacher's  work.  These  must  learn  to  manage  and  instruct  amid  tbo  per- 
plexities of  the  schoolroom — learn  their  trade  at  the  expense  of  their  pnpils.  How 
innch  these  young  people  might  be  aided  and  their  schools  improved  by  the  advice 
and  suggestions  that  a  teacher  of  experience  can  give  only  they  who  have  charge  of 
a  system  of  schools  may  know.  The  county  superintendent  can,  in  general,  visit  a 
district  but  once.  Often  his  visit  is  so  near  the  end  of  tbe  term  that  his  suggestions 
are  worthless  to  the  school,  however  valuable  to  tbo  teacher.  Many  of  those  officers 
are  invaluable  as  superintendents;  as  supervisors,  their  work  is  and  must  be  nearly 
barren.  A  better  system  must  be  established  if  we  are  to  secure  harmony  and  effici- 
ency in  the  common  schools. 

BIGU  SCHOOLS. 

_  What  class  ofpupilt  attend  them. — The  free  high  school  extends  to  the  child  of  every 
citizen  the  possibility  of  higher  education.  Few  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  by 
labor  and  solf-deniol  complete  its  course  of  study.  Having  done  this,  the  door  to 
laerative  employment  and  a  collegiate  and  professional  course  is  open  to  them.  The 
special  reports  from  119  high  schools  published  in  the  last  biennial  report  show  that 
tbe  children  of  fanners  consti  tuto  by  far  tbe  largest  class  of  pnpils  in  the  h  igh  schools. 
The  next  largest  class  is  formed  by  tbe  children  of  unclossihcd  day  laborers.  The 
foorth  largest  class  are  pupils  supported  by  widowed  mothers.  More  than  one-half 
of  all  the  parents  or  guardians  who  have  children  in  the  high  schools  pay  no  tax  or 
Are  assessed  at  less  than  $1,000.  The  claim  that  these  schools  are  maintained  by  tbe 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  rich  can  not  bo  maiutaiucd. 

These  schools  perform  three  important  offices.  They  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  loarnin;^;  they  are  the  local 
academies  in  which  many  persons  are  given  their  only  opportunity  for  higher  learn- 
ing; and  they  are  the  chief  instrumentalities  for  the  better  training  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools. 

Itndencies  to  be  guarded  against. — There  are  some  tendencies,  however,  to  be  guarded 
Against.  In  some  communities  there  is  a  desire  to  make  them  commercial  colleges, 
manual  training  schools,  or  otherwise  to  warp  them  from  their  logitininte  sphere. 
Too  often  this  ollort  comes  from  the  desire  of  the  principal  to  "  popul.arizo  "his  school. 
It  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  notify  tbo  autlioritic.s  that  tho  State  lia^  mnilo  no 
Appropriation  of  public  money  lor  such  purposes.    A  more  cuuimon  evil  is  the 
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attempt  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  expand  the  coarses  of  study  and  to  ride  their 
bobbies.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  State  does  not  purpose  to  support  two  hun- 
dred little  colleges  or  universities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  hns  required  the 
State  superintendent  to  prepare  courses  of  study  for  them  aud  made  his  approval  a 
prerequisite  to  the  apportionment  of  money.  In  the  effort  to  bold  them  to  their 
proper  work  the  department  receives  strong  moral  support  from  the  university's 
control  of  the  accredited  schools.  It  will  not  retain  on  this  list  schools  which  are 
not  able  to  do  fairly  well  the  work  of  the  reconmiended  courses  and  it  disapproves 
attempts  greatly  in  excess  of  these  requirements.  As  it  would  appear  discreditable 
to  the  management  of  a  school  to  allow  it  to  be  degraded  from  the  list  after  having 
once  obtained  recojjnition,  the  authorities  have  great  respect  for  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  university.  Authority  granted  in  1891  to  withhold  the  appropriation  of 
money  from  any  district  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  adds  weight  to  the 
recommendatians  of  the  State  superintendent.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  notified  the 
authorities  of  my  purpose  to  withhold  aid,  but  compliance  with  the  requirements 
followed  so  promptly  that  only  one  school  has  been  excluded. 

The  growing  demand  fur  specially  trained  assistants  in  the  varions  departments  of 
the  high  schools  is  fnll  of  promise.  The  number  of  university  and  normal-school 
graduates  is  now  so  large  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  employing  teachers  not  properly 
qualitied.  Not  every  graduate  who  desires  to  do  so  can  teach  school,  yet  a  judicious 
principal  or  superintendent  can  soon  make  a  reasonably  satisfactory  teacher  out  of 
an  inexperienced  but  well-trained  and  ambitious  person. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS — BETTBK  ACADKMIC  INSTRUCTION   WANTBD. 

The  normal  schools  seem  to  mo  to  be  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  define  their  sphere  and  occupy  it.  Within  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  normal  schools  are  more  than  400  graded  schools,  175  high  schools, 
and  several  academies,  and  yet  they  say  it  is  impossible  to  get  students  suitably  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  moderate  requirements  for  admission.  A  large  proportion  of 
their  instruction  is  clearly  that  of  the  common  and  high  schools,  and  yet  they 
attempt  the  curriculum  of  considerable  colleges.  Their  attendance  is  large  but  the 
number  of  graduate  pupils  is  small.  The  performance  does  not  equal  the  promise.. 
The  maturity  of  their  students  and  the  intensity  of  their  efforts  justify  exx>ectation 
of  better  scholarship.  Divided  attention  dissipates  acquirement.  The  student 
usually  undertakes  to  pursue  not  less  than  four  academic  branches.  In  addition  he 
must  have  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  practice  teaching,  observations,  and  discus- 
sions and  rhetoricals.  Such  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  subjects  preclude  that 
prolonged  attention  necessary  to  accurate  and  permanent  impressions.  There  is  also 
a  fatal  lack  of  continuity  in  the  prosecution  of  studies.  To  illustrate,  algebra  is 
taught  as  "elementary"  and  "advance"  algebra.  The  former  means  the  completion 
of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  an  elementary  text-book  and  the  subject  is  dis- 
tributed by  ten- week  periods  through  the  two  years  of  the  elementary  course.  The 
latter  contemplates  the  completion  of  this  same  elementary  text-book  to  proportion 
or  series,  and  is  likewise  distributed  through  the  advanced  course.  Their  practice 
may  be,  perhaps  often  is,  better  than  their  programme,  bat  a  pupil  who  is  obliged 
to  teach  before  graduating  often  has  his  algebra  or  geometry  distributed  over  6  or 
8  years.  Many  other  studies  are  thus  iUogically  divided.  1  see  no  reason  why  the 
work  should  not  be  more  nearly  continuous  nor  why  many  of  the  elementary 
branches  should  not  be  completed  in  the  elementary  course.  The  normal  schools  do 
not  equal  the  old-time  academies  in  their  power  to  impart  a  love  for  learning  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  worth.  A  diminution  of  the  agony  and  effort  elicited  by  the 
so-called  professional  studies  and  better  academic  instruction  would  fnrnish  teachers 
better  trained  professionally.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  to  which  the  jpupil* 
are  subjected  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  their  professional  training  than  their  ran- 
dom observations,  loose  discussious,  and  factitious  practice. 

Pupils  who  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching  have  little  to  which  they  can 
relate  the  great  mass  of  professional  instruction  given.  In  the  Oswego  normal 
school  the  opportunity  for  real  teaching  is  afforded  by  adopting  one  of  the  ward 
schools  as  its  school  of  practice.  A  portion  of  the  city  containing  500  school  child- 
ren is  consigned  to  the  school,  which  becomes  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  paraflel  with  the  other  city  B(!hools,  observing  the  same  course  of  study  nnder 
the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent.  There  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in  some  of  our  schools.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  or 
after  independent  teaching  by  the  pupils,  oareflil  professional  study  and  training 
would  find  its  appropriate  place. 
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AGKICDLTURAL  COLLEGES — IT  IS    NOT    CLEAR    THAT    THEY     HAVE    JUSTIFIED    THEIR 

EXISTENCE. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  parpoee  of  this  report  to  qnestion  the  wisdom  displayed  by  tlie 
State  in  the  establishment  of  any  of  its  ednoational  institutions.  Tlie  Agencies  that 
qnalify  men  to  bring  to  their  several  occupations  and  callings  the  power  uf  sober 
iDd  accnrato  thought  can  never  be  too  efficient,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  they 
will  become  too  numerous.  The  function  of  government  that  imposes  on  the  State 
the  duty  of  giving  to  its  citizens  their  professional  or  technical  training  has  never 
been  clearly  stated.  Indeed,  the  line  that  separates  public  function  from  private 
dnty  is  evidently  growing  obscure.  The  motives  that  impel  the  State  to  teaoh  the 
brmcr  rather  than  the  shoemalcer  or  the  carpenter  his  trade  are  certainly  far  to  seek. 

Tlie  dnty  of  the  State  to  train  its  boys  and  girls  for  intelligent  citizenship  rests  on 
nnassailable  grounds.  When  it  goes  beyond  this  and  assumes  to  teach  them  profes- 
tioDS  and  handicrafts  it  seems  to  be  entering  u'pon  a  policy  whose  sequence  is  the 
absorption  of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities.  But  toward  this  kiud  of 
socialism  the  pendulum  of  opinion  seems  to  be  swinging.  They  who  believe  thai  a 
sturdier  manhood  comes  from  self-reliance  and  self-direction  must  wait  for  the  roHn- ' 
<nt  wave.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  our  fanning  interests, 
and  any  agency  that  tends  to  impart  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit  that 
<|aickne88  of  apprehension  and  alertness  of  thought  that  characterize  those  cn^Mged 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  is  to  be  welcomed.  But  agriciiltiiro  is 
not  a  science.  It  has  no  body  of  established  doctrines  that  may  be  formulated  and 
taught  as  law  or  medicine  is  taught.  Mathematics,  science,  history,  language,  lit- 
erature, and  allied  topics  are  the  same  for  the  farmer's  boy  as  for  others.  Neither 
for  him  nor  for  others  is  there  a  short  cut  or  a  royal  road  to  learning.  The  power  of 
clear  and  consecutive  thinking  is  the  result  of  severe  and  protracted  mental  train- 
ing- Fanners  need  it  as  much  as  men  in  other  nonprofessional  pursuits.  Agricul- 
toral  colleges  can  offer  no  superior  facilities  for  the  acciuisition  of  mental  iiower. 
In  so  far  as  tbese  schools  resort  to  the  same  methods  that  literary  colleges  adopt  to 
train  men  and  women,  it  is  simply  a  multiplication  of  agencies  to  secure  the  same 
resnlts. 

The  instmctional  force  in  onr  own  agpricnltnral  college  involves  an  annual  outlay 
of  nearly  $20,000,  and  it  has  graduated  9  students  in  ten  years.  The  last  catalogue 
•hewed  an  attendance  of  two,  one  of  whom  graduated  in  June.  It  seems  absurd  to 
eall  such  a  facalty  with  so  many  students  a  ''  college."  An  attendance  at  the  dairy 
school  of  boys  from  the  farm  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  winter  gives  them  scant  title 
to  enrollment  as  university  students  and  affords  little  occupation  to  tho  professors. 
The  value  of  this  instruction  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  is  not  nndercsti- 
nated,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  college  seems  disproportionate  to  the 
lieiiefita  conferred  upon  those  who  seek  its  aid.  There  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
terions  lack  of  ad^justment  to  tho  needs  of  students  that  the  college  has  not  attracted 
more  to  itaelf.  The  dnplication  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  and  dlleges  in  the 
independent  agricultural  schools  of  other  States  indicates  that  there  is  no  body  of 
organized  knowledge  to  be  imparted.  The  chemistry  and  botany  of  the  farm  are 
bat  applications  of  the  general  principles  of  these  subjects  which  must  first  be  mas- 
tered. The  university  proper  affords  the  best  facilities  for  this  parpose.  The  stu- 
dent then  needs  little  assistance  in  making  the  application.  The  scnool,  therefore, 
leems  embarrassed  by  lackof  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  an  extended  course  of 
'tndy.    It  is  not  clear  that  these  schools  have  yet  justified  their  existence. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
EEPOET  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


Department  of  thk  Intkrior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Wathinglon,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1894. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  tenth  annnal  report  on  edncation  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  year  closing  June  30,  liJ94,  has  been  one  of  gratifying  progress  and  snccoas, 
«liea  \ro  consider  the  small  sum  of  $30,000  which  was  appropriatMl  for  this  purpose 
••y  Congress. 

VAiii  succeeding  year  emphasizes  the  need  for  increased  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion in  Alaska.  Vrom  1889  to  June,  1892,  Congress  voted  each  year  $50,000  for  this 
pupose.  In  1892-93  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $40,000;  in  1893-94  it  was  again 
Kdoced  to  $3O,0CO,  at  which  figure  it  has  been  left  this  year.  It  was  only  by  strict 
economy  that  the  expense  of  the  school  system  had  been  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  appropriation  of  $50,000,  but  when  the  appropriation  was  reduced  $10,000  and 
t30,0w  there  was  no  help  but  to  close  some  of  the  schools.  Conse<|uently  the  three 
lehook  at  Klawack,  Kake,  and  Karluk  were  suspended.  The  salaries  of  some  of  the 
teaehen  were  reduced,  and  also  the  amounts  paid  to  the  contract  schools.  The 
organic  act  creating  a  government  for  the  District  of  Alaska  declares  that  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  the  Interior  shall  make  all  needful  provision  for  the  education  of  tlie  chihiren 
of  Alaska,  without  distinction  of  race;  but  the  small  sums  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Congieas  for  this  purpose  practically  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  schools  should  bo  brought  more 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

KUMBKB  AMD  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ALASKA. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 ;  of  these,  1,438  were 
auolled  in  the  24  schools  in  operation  during  the  year.  Fifteen  day  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  846  pupils,  were  supported  enUrely  by  the  Government,  at  aa  expense 
of  $18,453.20.  Nine  contract  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  592  pupils,  were  supported 
jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Presbyterian,  Moravian, 
hntheran,  and  Koman  Catholic  churches.  Toward  the  support  of  these  contract 
schools  the  Government  contributed  $8,000  and  the  missionary  societies  $77,068.01. 

L'NALASKA  DISTRICT. 

J'iint Sarroic  Contract  School. — Presbyterian;  population,  Eskimo;  T.  E.  Boanpre, 
M.  D.,  teacher.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year  since  tho 
opening  of  the  school,  and  entirely  too  large  for  tho  accommodations  of  the  school- 

toom. 

Toward  spring,  when  tho  whaling  season  commenced  (through  which  industry 
we  population  secure  almost  their  entire  living  for  tho  year),  it  was  very  difficult  to 
»eep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

Thtongh  the  inability  oi  tho  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  to  secure  lumber,  the 
ichool  has  been  kept,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment refuge  station.  At  the  close  of  this  year  lumber  has  at  length  been  secured, 
Jill  we  may  now  expect  t«  increase  tho  efficiency  of  the  school  through  tho  better 
lacilities  afforded  the  teacher  for  his  work. 

.  Capt  Prince  of  Wales. — This  school  was  closed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
inability  to  secure  a  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton,  who  was 
B>ni<]ered  on  the  night  of  August  19, 1893.  Tho  murder  was  committed  by  a  native 
nesp«rado,  Titalk,  assisted  by  two  other  young  men  who  had  previously  committed 
depredations.    Mrs.  Thornton  gives  tho  following  account  of  the  occurrence: 

'  On  Saturday  night,  the  19th  of  August,  about  miduigkt,  we  wero  both  of  us 
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awakened  by  a  very  load  rap.  It  was  verv,  very  dark.  We  thonght  that  perkapt 
someone  was  sick  and  needed  medicine,  for  the  people  were  all  very  friendly  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  us.  Mr.  Thornton  felt  sore  that  no  one  was  goiog  to 
harm  us,  and  when  he  weut  oat  he  said  he  might  be  gone  a  few  minutes.  Every- 
thing was  quiet,  and  oh !  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  tus  awfnl  report.  I  think  he 
must  have  opened  the  door  a  very  little.  The  hole  in  the  door  was  the  size  of  a 
doorknob,  and  the  bullet  had  gone  straight  through.  This  was  done  with  a  whaling 
gun,  but  there  was  also  a  riile  shot  in  the  door.  The  whaling  gun  was  so  close  to 
the  outside  door  that  the  door  wns  burned.  The  shot  came  through  and  cut  through 
his  body.  How  he  over  did  it  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Thornton  shut  both  doors  as 
ho  camo  toward  mo.  He  said  in  quite  a  strong  v«ice,  '  I  am  shot.'  Then  I  lighted 
a  lamp,  for  it  was  dark.  He  was  just  inside  the  sitting-room  door,  nivconscions,  and 
coverod  with  blood.  I  got  the  brandy  right  away  andput  it  to  his  lips ;  he  did  not 
move;  I  do  not  think  he  suffered;  he  was  not  conscious ;  he  could  not  speak.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  did  until  daylight,  and  then  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  jost 
stayed  in  the  room  and  walked  to  and  fro  until  daylight;  then  I  looked  through  the 
bole  in  the  door  and  saw  the  whaling  gun,  and  lying  down  beside  it  a  sbonldergaD. 
I  could  not  tell  whether  anyone  was  there;  I  thought  perhaps  they  were  still  there. 
1  did  not  know  whether  to  go  out  or  not ;  I  opened  the  window,  and  looking  ont  saw 
a  boy  halfway  between  our  house  and  the  next.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  out,  and  I  took 
tho  neld  gloss  and  looked  out,  and  thought  it  was  surely  Titalk.  When  he  wasgons 
I  weut  to  one  of  the  windows  and  shouted  to  an  Eskimo  who  liyed  two  or  tbret 
hundred  yards  from  our  house  to  come  out.  He  is  a  friendly  man,  and  attends  to  hia 
own  business.  His  wife  came  out,  and  they  came  over  to  the  house  and  saw  everj- 
thing  that  was  there,  and  took  up  the  guns  and  threw  them  down  the  hill;  she  helped 
me  to  lift  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  couch,  and  stayed  with  me.  He  went  ont  and  said 
there  was  going  to  bo  some  shooting.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  shot,  and  there  waas 
man  killed  on  the  beach.  I  did  not  Know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  did  not  see 
them  kill  the  second  man.  They  dragged  the  two  men  np  the  hill,  and  insisted  oa 
my  going  to  the  door  to  see  that  they  had  really  killed  them.    This  was  about  nooa. 

"  Then  my  next  step  was  to  go  to  Port  Clarence,  as  I  did  not  know  what  the  natirta 
were  going  to  do  to  me.  This  man  Ipsenook  said  his  daughter  should  go  with  at, 
but  we  could  not  go  that  day,  and  I  stayed  in  their  house  with  them.  Then  1  heard 
that  the  Hear  was  coming,  and  thonght  it  was  so  fortunate:  perhaps  it  might  atop. 
I  saw  it  coming  and  bad  the  sign  of  distrees  pat  ap  on  our  noase,  out  they  did  not 
sec  it.  That  was  the  same  day,  Saturday.  When  I  found  the  Bear  had  gone  past  I 
wrote  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  a  trusty  native,  addressing  it  to  Captain  Healy,  and 
saying,'Mrs.  Thornton  in  peril,'  and  asking  him  to  stop  at  Fort  Clarence  and  takema 
to  >Snn  Francisco.  The  next  day  1  got  on.  The  Indians  were  going  down  to  get 
salmon  at  Port  Clareuce.  There  were  19  in  the  canoe,  and  a  great  many  hags  of  oil 
and  all  the  natives'  provisions.  Ipsenook  put  me  in  charge  of  another  man,  and  sent 
his  (laughter  with  me.  We  were  four  days  on  the  way,  and  arrived  a  little  after  mid- 
night. My  first  question  was,  '  Is  the  Bear  coming  back,  and  will  it  stop  at  tlie 
cape  f '  The  sea  was  very  heavy  when  Captain  Healy  was  going  up,  but  coming  down 
be  did  stop  and  whibtle,  but  no  natives  came  to  the  bank,  out  the  young  native  with 
my  note  went  out  to  the  Bear.  This  was  on  Monday  of  the  following  week.  When 
Captain  Healy  found  out  what  was  the  matter,  he  sent  a  lieutenant  on  shore  and  up 
to  tho  house  with  one  of  our  natives,  and  they  buried  Mr.  Thornton.  Then  they  csme 
right  down  to  Port  Clarence  and  took  me  back  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Lopp 
weut  with  us.  I  tried  to  take  everything  that  I  thought  the  association  would  like 
to  have.  Captain  Healy  sent  the  lieutenant  on  shore  to  pack  the  books  for  me.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  was  Captain  Healy's  suggestion,  but  the  carpenter  on  board  the 
Bear  had  made  a  cross  of  wood.  Of  course  it  would  not  last  very  long,  but  it  was 
some  kind  of  goo<l  wood,  well  oiled,  with  Mr.  Thornton's  name  and  the  date  of  hia 
birth,  etc.  I  am  glad  it  was  a  cross ;  it  will  remind  €hem  of  what  we  told  them  about 
Jesus,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  tir.  Thornton's  life  whUe  seeking  their  good.  "> 
stayed  at  the  cape  until  afternoon.  Of  course  I  did  not  like  to  stay  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Lopp  was  with  me  all  the  time,  and  he  got  some  children  to  bring  some  flowers 
and  put  them  on  the  grave.  Mr.  Thornton  was  bnried  on  the  hill  in  the  gronnd. 
The  natives  do  not  do  that,  but  we,  of  course,  wished  it  so,  and  large  stones  wew 
heaped  over  the  grave."  _ 

With  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  was  formerly  associated  with  Mr. 
Thornton  at  the  cape,  will  return  with  his  family  and  resume  the  mission. 

Teller  Beindeer  Training  School,  Port  Clarence. — Population,  Eskimo;  teacher, Mf* 
W.  T.  Lopp.  A  school  was  kept  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  herders  connected  witli 
the  station,  a  few  children  from  the  outside  availing  themselves  of  its  opportunin* 

In  addition  to  teaching  Eskimo  young  men  the  management  and  care  of  domestie 
reindeer,  it  has  also  been  considered  desirable  to  give  them  a  sufficient  koowledg* 
of  English  to  enable  them  to  become  an  English-speaking  people  as  they  grow  ap. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Lopp,  July,  1893,  to  take  the  sapermtendene; 
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of  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  United  States  rerenae 
cotter  Bear,  very  considerately  sent  aaliore  his  carpenter  and  two  sailors  to  repair 
the  boose  and  make  it  habitable  for  a  family.  During  the  erection  of  the  house  in 
1892  the  supply  of  lamber  bad  given  out,  and  the  completion  of  the  building  had  to 
be  postponed.  Now  the  barn-Tike  structure  was  finished  up  and  divided  into  six 
comtortable  rooms.  At  the  rear  of  the  building,  across  its  entire  length,  a  "lean-to" 
12  by  60  feet  was  erected,  famishing  comfortable  quarters  for  the  apprentices. 

Dunug  the  fall  the  Eskimo  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lopp,  erected 
agnail  frame  storehouse  for  the  supplies,  and  two  comfortable  log  houses  12  by  15 
feet  for  the  use  of  the  married  herders.  These  houses  were  plastered  with  cement 
•od  clay,  8heathe<l  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  boxes  broken  np  for  the  purpose,  and 
staffed  witb  moss  between  the  sheaths  and  logs.  As  these  are  the  first  log  housea 
north  of  Norton  Sound,  they  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  Eskimoa.  A 
Kow  Toi  carrying  wood  and  a  small  boat  for  fishing  were  also  made. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,  to  accommodate  the  party  at  the  station,  increased  b^  the  arrival 
of  the  Lapps,  a  log  residence  16  by  35  feet  'was  put  up.  A  log  baildmg  was  also 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  Qrantly  Harbor  for  the  use  of  the  herders  in  tne  winter, 
that  section  baring  been  selected  for  the  next  pasturage  of  the  herd.  These  log 
buildings  are  built  Irom  the  driftwood  found  strewn  along  the  ocean  beach  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Perionnel. — Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana,  was  in  charge  as  superintendent  from  July, 
1893,  to  August,  1894.  Desiring  to  reopen  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  Congrega- 
tional mission  which  had  been  closed  by  the  murder  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  llarry 
R.  Thornton,  August  19,  1893,  Mr.  Lopp  asked  to  be  relicTed  from  the  charge  of  the 
■tation  at  the  end  of  the  iiscal  year.  His  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Kjelimann,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Kjellmann  arrived 
ou  the  brig  W.  H.  Myert,  July  29,  1^,  aud  at  once  took  possession.  In  July,  1893, 
npon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bruce  Gibson  as  assistant  sunenntendeut,  there  being  no 
opportunity  of  securing  a  suitable  successor.  Captain  Healy,  of  the  cutter  ISear,  dis- 
charged  Mr.  John  Gmbin,  quartermaster,  in  order  that  he  might  be  appointed  assist- 
ant raperinrtendent.  In  August,  1894,  Mr.  Grubin  was  suceeeded  by  Rev.  T.  L. 
Brevig,  a  Norwegian  pastor  from  Stonghton,  Wis.  Mr.  Brevig  was  born  in  Norway 
io  1857,  but  aeoompanied  his  parents  to  America  when  he  was  10  years  old,  aud  set- 
tled in  Iowa.  His  training  as  a  teacher  was  secured  in  a  four  years'  course  at 
Decorah,  Iowa,  aud  he  received  a  State  certificate  as  teacher  of  public  schools  in 
both  the  English  and  Norwegian  languages.  In  1888,  feeling  impelled  to  enter  the 
ministry,  he  took  a  three  years'  course  at  uie  Lutheran  Theological  School  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minik,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Norwegiao 

IfQOd. 

Ur.  Brevig  is  expected  not  only  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  station,  bnt 
aim  to  have  charge  of  the  school  at  the  station.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18M,  the  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kittredge  Lopp,  witb  an  attendance  of 
69  pupils. 

Herier*. — During  the  winter  of  1893-94  Mr.  Lopp  had  the  assistance  of  three  Siberian 
herders — Anker  and  Dantin,  from  the  South  Cape  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  and  Nootadl- 
eoot,  from  near  Cape  Serdze  Kamen.  While  their  help  was  essential,  and  could  not 
nave  been  safely  dispensed  with,  they  were  far  from  satisfactory.  They  proved  so 
passionate,  obstinate,  jealous,  and  conceited  at  times  that  Mr.  Lopp  wished  them 
back  in  Siberia.  Anker,  especially,  became  so  insubordinate  that  iu  r  ebruary  he  was 
discharged.  Upon  one  occasion,  becoming  angry  because  a  tired  deer  lay  down  in 
bis  harness  and  refused  to  rise.  Anker  jumped  npon  his  head  and  stamped  him  to 
death.  During  the  season  several  of  the  sled  deer  were  killed  by  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Siberian  drivers.  It  has  alsosincebeenascortained  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  kill  and  eat  deer  from  the  herd  on  the  sly  when  out  hording. 

The  Siberian  herders  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  not  because 
they  were  considered  the  best,  bnt  because  they  were  near  by  and  were  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  had  at  the  time.  It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  if  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos  were  to  be  taught  the  management  and  care  of  the  reindeer,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  intelligent  instmctors  and  of  the 
most  improved  methods  that  were  in  use.  By  universal  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Lapps  of  northern  Europe,  because  of  their  superior  intelligence  (nearly  all  of 
them  being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  being  acauainted  with  several 
languages),  are  much  superior  to  the  Samyoed  deer  men  of  nortnem  Europe  and  Asia 
and  the  barbarous  deer  men  of  northeastern  Siberia.'  Intelligence  applied  to  the 
laiaing  of  reindeer,  Jnst  as  to  any  other  industry,  produces  the  tiest  results. 

'Those  who  have  read,  in  the  appendix  of  the  reindeer  report  of  1894,  the  letters 
of  the  various  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
■nanagement  of  the  reindeer  in  Europe  can  not  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
onanimity  with  which  they  testify  tnat  the  employment  of  expert  Lapp  herders  is 
•tsential  to  the  most  auoceasfnl  introdaotion  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaeka. 
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Therefore,  xrhen  in  1893  it  -vras  ascertained  that  the  herd  at  Port  Clarence  had  safely 
passed  its  first  winter  (thus  assuring  its  jpennanence),  I  at  once  set  abont  making 
plans  to  secure  herders  from  Lapland.  There  being  no  public  fnnds  available  to 
meet  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  Norway  in  order  to  secure  skilled  Lapp 
herders,  I  had  recourse  again  to  the  private  benefaction  of  friends  of  the  enterprise, 
and  $1,000  was  contributed.'  With  your  approval  I  at  once  sent  Mr.  William  A. 
Kjellmann,  the  new  superintendent,  to  Lapland.  He  sailed  from  New  York  City 
February  21,  1894,  on  the  steamship  Majestic  to  Liverpool.  He  then  crossed  Eng- 
land to  Hall,  and  taking  a  steamerfor  Norway,  reached  Hammerfest,  300  miles  uoru 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  {1(P  40'  N.  latitude),  on  March  8.  In  the  face  of  an  arctic  winter 
and  raging  snowstorms,  the  mercury  39^  below  zero,  he  poshed  back  into  the  monn- 
tains  with  reindeer  and  sled  to  Kautokeino,  the  center  of  the  Finmarken  district, 
where  there  were  65,000  reindeer. 

Great  diflicnlty  was  experienced  in  procnring  the  consent  of  the  herders  to  leave 
their  country  and  their  people.  The  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  colony  of  Lapps 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  shows  their  intense  love  of  home  and  great  nnwill- 
ingness  to  leave  it.  In  addition  to  their  aversion  to  leave  home  and  friends,  they 
were  afraid  of  the  barbarous  people  among  whom  they  were  to  be  taken.  However, 
alter  being  assured  of  safe  conduct  and  final  return  home,  the  following  persons  were 
secured : 

Johan  Spemsen  Tornensis,  wife,  and  one  child  nnder  1  year  of  age ;  Samnel  Johnsen 
Kemi,  wife,  and  two  children,  ages  1  and  4  years ;  Mathis  Aslaksen  Eira,  wife,  and  one 
child  4' years  of  age;  Mlkkel  Josefsen  Nakkila  and  wife;  Per  Aslaksen  Rist;  Fred- 
erick Larsen.  Some  of  these  are  men  of  property,  owning  large  herds  of  reindeer, 
and  have  several  thousand  dollars  deposited  in  bank.  They  can  all  read  and  write, 
and  some  of  them  speak  the  Finnish,  Russian,  and  Norwegian  languages.  They 
brought  with  them  a  fhll  supply  of  Lapp  literature,  including  hymn  books  and 
Bibles. 

Leaving  Kautokeino  on  April  10,  Hammerfest  the  17th,  and  Christiania  the  26tb, 
they  reached  New  York  City  May  12,  1894,  the  first  colony  of  Lapps  that  ever  set 
foot  on  the  North  American  continent.  Passing  directly  westward  to  MaifUson,  Wis., 
they  tarried  there  until  Mr.  Kjellmann,  the  superintendent,  concluded  his  prepara- 
tions for  removing  his  family  to  Alaska.  Leaving  Madison  May  21  over  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  the  party  were  caught  in  washonts  in  Montana.  Transferring  to 
the  Northern  Pacific,  they  finally  reached  Seattle  June  2,  and  nltimately  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  steamer,  June  5.  At  San  Francisco,  after  twelve  days'  delay,  the  party  was 
taken  on  board  the  whaling  brie  W.  H.  Myert,  and  sailed  froiu  San  Francisco  for  the 
Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  where  they  arrived  safely  July  29, 
having  traveled  over  12,500  miles. 

Con  tract  labor  — The  importation  of  skilled  Lapp  herders  raised  the  qnestion  among 
a  few  of  the  newspapers  whether  it  was  not  an  infringement  of  the  law  ' '  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  February  26,  1885.  Tbe 
legality  of  the  transaction  wsw  given  early  attention.  The  proposed  action  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Herman  Stump,  United  Stat<«  Superintendent  of 
Immigration,  who,  npon  learning  all  the  circumstances,  decided  that  the  case  was 
provided  for  by  section  5  of  the  above  act,  which  reads: 

"Nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  from  engaging  under  contract  or  agreement  skilled  workmen  in 
foreign  countries  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry 
not  at  present  established  in  the  United  States :  Prortiei,  That  skilled  labor  for  that 
purpose  can  not  bo  otherwise  obtained."    (23  Stat.,  332.) 

As  herding  reindeer  was  first  est-ablished  in  the  United  States  in  1892,  and  as  there 
were  no  skilled  reindeer  herders  in  the  country,  their  importation  from  abroad  was 
very  clearly  within  the  law. 

Apprentices. — During  the  year  fifteen  Eskimo  men  were  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
herd  and  in  securing  supplies  for  the  station. 

Constant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  band.  Some  become  tired  of  regular 
duty  and  return  home.  Others  are  dismissed  because  of  habitual  carelessness.  Those 
that  remained  regularly  made  good  progress  and  manifested  an  adaptation  to  the 
work  that  augurs  well  for  their  future  success. 

One  of  the  tendencies  observed  iu  the  apprentices  is  a  feeling  that  as  soon  as  they 
can  throw  a  lasso  and  drive  a  t«am  they  have  learned  all  that  they  need  to  know,  and 
that  after  a  few  months'  service  they  are  fully  competent  to  take  the  entire  charge 
of  the  herd.  I  have  noticed  the  same  disposition  among  the  natives  of  sontbe*** 
Alaska  in  learning  tbe  carpenter  or  other  trades. 


'  The  contributors  to  the  above  fund  were :  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Pittsbnre,  ^^; 
Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  New  York,  $250;  Miss  Mary  L.  Kennedy,  New  York,  $200; 
Mr.  .John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  $100; 'Mrs.  Helen  Sinclair  RobinW' 
Hawaiian  Islands,  $50;  Mr.  H.  O.  Uonghton,  Boston,  $50.  ^  , 
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Becanse  a  flrenum  on  a  locomotive  learns  to  open  and  shut  certain  ralres.  and  start, 
Blow  down,  or  stop  the  engine,  it  does  not  follow  thnt  he  is  competent  to  take  the 
engineer's  place.  Mo  more  does  it  follow  becanse  an  Eskimo  man  gains  a  little  ezp«- 
rience  with  reindeer  that  ho  is  able  to  take  charge  of  a  herd.  In  Lapland,  where 
the  people  have  greater  intelligence  and  the  advantage  of  heredity,  a  young  man  is 
required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  before  he  is  considered  competent 
to  manage  for  himself.  Mr.  WilUam  A.  Kjellmann,  who  was  bronght  np  among  the 
Lapps  and  spent  much  of  his  life  in  dealing  with  reindeer,  writes  wisely  that— 

"To  leain  to  be  a  good  herder  or  deer  man  takes  as  mnch  time  as  to  learn  any  other 
trade.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  how  to  throw  a  lasso,  how  to  drive  or  keep 
good  watch  while  with  the  herd,  but  the  main  part  is  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  fawns  so  that  the  herd  can  increase,  to  select  a  good  sheltered  place  to  keep  the 
herd  when  the  fawns  ore  bom,  to  know  how  to  make  use  of  every  particle  of  the 
deer  so  that  nothing  is  throvni  away,  and  to  learn  to  think  and  act  quickly  in  an 
emergency,  and  stand  any  hardship  when  necessary  to  save  the  herd.  All  tlus  may 
be  looked  upon  by  outsiders  as  soon  learned,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  only  acquired  by 
attention  and  long  practice." 

In  addition  to  their  duties  with  the  herd,  a  small  amount  of  schooling  was  fur- 
nished, and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  during  the  present  year  each 
apprentice  will  have  four  full  months  of  school. 

Sesides  food,  clothing,  and  instruction  each  apprentice  that  does  well  throughont 
the  entire  year  is  given  2  female  deer,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  5,  nnd  at  the  end 
of  the  third  and  each  succeeding  year  that  he  remains  at  the  station,  10.  This,  at 
the  end  of  a  five  years'  course,  will  give  each  one  37  deer,  with  the  increase  which 
will  probably  bring  his  holding  up  to  50. 

^erd.— On  the  30th  of  September,  1893,  a  count  of  the  herd  showed  343  head  of 
reindeer.  During  the  winter  20  were  lost  by  disease  and  accident.  Daring  April, 
Hay,  and  June,  1894,  186  fawns  were  bom,  of  which  41  were  lost  by  being  frozen  or 
deserted  by  their  mothers,  the  thermometer  registering  during  the  calving  season 
30°  below  zero. 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  120  bead  of  deer  were  purchased  in  Siberia  and 
transported  to  the  Teller  Station,  making  a  total  of  688. 

lirtahing  and  driving. — Special  attention  was  given  during  tho  year  in  breaking  the 
deer  to  harness  and  practicing  the  apprentices  in  driving. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  there  wore  only  11  trained  deer  in  the  herd.  Daring  the  winter 
13  additional  ones  were  broken  in. 

Sartiest. — Experiments  were  also  continued  with  regard  to  harness.  The  Siberian 
harness  consists  of  a  strap  aronnd  the  neck  of  the  deer  and  connected  with  a  trace 
which  pas&es  between  the  forelegs  and  outside  the  hind  legs  to  the  sled.  In  long 
drives  or  hauling  heavy  loads  the  trace  necessarilv  chafes  tiie  hind  leg,  and  often 
disables  the  animal.  Superintendent  Lopp  tried  a  harness  consisting  of  collar,  back 
and  belly  band,  and  two  traces,  which  doubled  the  drawing  powers  of  the  deer. 

miking. — Experiments  with  milking  were  not  much  of  a  success.  For  6  herden 
to  catch  6  cows,  throw  and  hold  them  down,  and  milk  with  thumb  and  forefinger  1 
quart  of  milk,  usually  required  two  hours. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lapps  in  the  summer  of  1894,  a  change  was  at  once  inaa- 
gurated.    The  Lapps  milk  the  deer  standing,  just  as  cows  are  milked  in  the  States. 

When  I  left  the  station  in  the  fall  the  Lapps  were  seeuring  about  60  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  which  was  being  mannfactured  into  cheese  for  winter  use.  Under  their 
management  much  better  results  should  be  obtained  this  present  year. 

Dittribution. — In  August  last  118  head  of  deer  were  given  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  m 
charge  of  the  mission  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  the  use  of  that  station.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  and  assistance  cf  all  the  missionaries 
in  Alaska. 

Themissionaries  being  the  most  intelligent  and  disinterested  friends  of  the  natives, 
the  Government  naturally  looks  to  them  as  the  best  agents  through  whom  to  reach 
them.  From  their  position  and  work,  havine  learned  the  character  and  needs  of  the 
people,  they  are  best  fitted  to  wisely  plan  and  carry  out  methods  for  transferring  the 
ownership  of  the  deer  from  the  Government  to  the  natives  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  fikcilitate  the  reindeer  industry. 

The  Government  further  realizes  the  fact  that  the  natives  who  most  completely  come 
under  mission  influence,  civilization,  and  education  are  the  coming  men  of  affairs 
among  their  own  people,  and  therefore  are  the  best  men  to  lead  in  a  new  movement. 

At  an  early  day  herds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  Moravian,  Methodist,  and  Swedish  mission  stations. 

I  have  also  perfected  arrangements  by  which  on  January  1, 1896,  a  herd  of  lOO 
should  be  loaned  to  Antesilook,  Iziksic,  Koktowak,  lupnk,  and  Soovawhasie  (na- 
tives) for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to  return  100  head  of 
deer  to  the  Gorerament,  and  retain  the  iuciease  for  themiielTes.    Ilua  herd  will  1m 
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located  abont  a  day's  jonrney  sontb  of  the  Teller  Station,  and  yrin  he  nndcr  th» 
general  gapervisiun  of  the  OoTernment  superintendent.  The  natives  will  be  accom- 
panied and  assisted  by  a  faiitily  of  Lapps. 

The  progress  of  this  latter  herd  will  be  watched  with  special  interest. 

CarifroK. — A  lar^e  herd  of  wild  reindeer  exists  from  600  to  700  miles  inland,  in  th« 
Beigbborhood  of  Kort  Ynkon,  Porenpine  Kiver,  and  the  Lower  Mackenzie  River.  In 
amall  bands  they  are  foand  witbiu  100  miles  of  the  const,  and  extending  from  tha 
Arctic  sonth  to  the  Alaskan  peninsula.  They  ore  not  accessible,  however,  to  larg* 
Doinbers  of  the  people,  and  it  is  much  easier,  speedier,  and  cheaper  to  procure  those 
that  have  come  down  through  generations  of  taming  than  to  attempt  to  catch  and 
tame  the  wild  ones. 

Heindeer  at  Unalaika. — In  1891  sixteen  head  of  reindeer  were  pnrchase<l  to  disprove 
tlie  assertions  that  the  Siberians  would  not  sell,  and  to  prove  by  actual  trial  that  the 
nindeer  could  bo  successfully  transported  by  sea.  No  arrangements  at  tlie  time 
having  been  perfected  for  herding  tbom,  they  were  turned  loose  upon  the  islands  of 
Unslaska  and  Amaknak  in  ITnalaska  Harbor,  where,  uneared  for,  they  have  main- 
taine<l  themselves  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Last  winter  four  of  the  herd  ob 
Afflsknak  Island  walked  out  on  a  ledge  of  snow  which  overhung  a  precipice,  and  the 
ledge  breaking  off  under  their  weight,  they  were  killed  on  tho  rocks  below. 

Slocking  the  Aleutian  Jilandi. — The  success  of  the  reindeer  on  the  islands  of  Uualaska 
and  Amaknak  suggests  the  wisdom  of  stocking  the  whole  Aleutian  group.  Thia 
lemarkable  chain  of  islands  reaches  out  from  fhe  mainland  of  Alaska  1,000  mile* 
toward  Asia.  It  is  composed  of  many  islands  sufficient  in  area  and  pasturage  to 
maintain  large  herds  of  reindeer.  The  scattered  Aleutian  ponnlationj  in  the  past 
inpported  by  sea-otter  hunting,  are  now  being  reduced  to  wiint  by  the  disappearance 
and  destruction  of  the  otter.  The  introduction  of  reindeer  would  be  to  them  a  new 
and  valuable  source  of  food  supply. 

Again,  between  the  islands  are  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  te 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1894,  the  whaling  bark  Jamet  Allen, 
attempting  to  sail  through,  struck  a  snoken  reef  off  the  east  end  of  Amiia  Island  nna 
went  dowu,  the  crew  taking  to  their  boats.  Twenty-five  pursons  were  drowned  or 
died  from  exposure.  And  when,  on  June  14,  Captain  Healy,  ot  the  hear,  took  the 
but  Dine  survivors  off  of  Umnak  Island,  they  were  found  eatiug  the  dead  body  of  a 
companion  who  bad  died  two  weeks  previous.  If  those  islands  had  been  supplied 
vitli  reindeer  much  of  this  starvation  and  loss  of  life  could  have  been  prevented. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  increasing  the  food  supply  throughout  that  desolate 
Kgion,  I  would  recommend  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  turn  loose  a  few  reindeer 
open  the  principal  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Bering 
Sea. 

Stindter  trantportation. — From  year  to  year  increasing  numbers  of  the  whalers  are 
wintering  at  Herschell  Island,  off  the  Arctic  coast,  northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  Biver.  Millions  of  dollars  of  capital  are  invested  in  these  vessels  and 
their  outfits.  If  their  owners  in  San  Francisco,  C'al.,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  could 
hear  from  them  during  the  winter,  it  might  make  a  difference  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  supplies  sent  the  following  spring.  With  the  geueml  introduction  of  domestic 
reindeer  throngbout  Arctic  Alaska,  it  will  be  entirely  feasible  to  send  the  mail  from 
the  whaling  fleet,  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  across,  to  the  mining  settle- 
ments on  toe  upper  Ynkon  River,  from  the  mining  settlements,  over  the  range,  850 
Biles,  to  soatheast  Alaska  and  civilization.  The  Postmaster-Oeneral  is  already 
uranglng  for  a  mail  service  to  the  Yukon  mines. 

During  last  summer  unusuallv  rich  placer  mines  wore  discovered  in  the  Yukon 
Mnntry,and  with  the  large  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  out  of  employment, 
it  is  probable  thaf'  Increasing  numbers  will  find  their  way  to  the  Alaska  mines.  But 
a  large  number  of  luiners  can  not  be  maintained  in  tba*t  barren  country  without 
increased  facilities  for  taking  in  foo<l  supplies.  Two  river  steamers  make  two  round 
Mps  a  season  upon  the  Yukon  for  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  But  these 
•teiuners  can  not  ascend  the  tributaries  of  that  mighty  river,  and  it  is  upon  the 
Wbntarles  that  the  rich  mines,  so  far  as  known,  are  situated.  Tho  river  steamers 
Isnd  their  Bupplies  at  trading  posts  at  the  mouths  of  these  tributaries,  and  then  the 
dilBcnlt  question  presents  itself  of  getting  the  supplies  to  tho  mines.  They  caa 
^ttly  be  taken  on  dog  sleds,  and  partly  packed  upon  the  backs  of  Indians.  The 
Istter  is  very  expensive  and  the  former  insufficient.  There  are  not  dogs  enough  in 
the  country  to  take  in  an  ample  supply.  Hence  the  miners  are  clamorous  that  rein- 
deer shonld  be  secured  in  larger  numbers  so  that  they  can  have  some  for  transportation 
purposes. 

Again,  at  intervals- of  from  200-  to  500  miles  Government  schools  and  missionary 
•tations  are  distributed  along  the  coast  from  Point  Barrow  southward,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers.  It  is  important  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  these  stations 
tttt  they  have  more  frequent  communication  witn  the  outside  world  thnn  once  a 
T«v,  as  at  present.    It  is  also  an  act  of  common  humanity  to  bring  them  more  closely 
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ia  toach  and  sympathy  xrith  their  friends.  This  can  bo  done  with  the  goBenl 
introduction  of  the  domestic  reindeer. 

At  Point  Barrow  there  is  a  Presbyterian  mission  and  school,  a  Goremment  refuge 
station,  and  two  shore  whalinj^  stations  in  charge  of  white  men.  From  Point  liar- 
Tow  a  reindeer  express  can  carry  the  mail  360  to  400  miles  down  the  c  oast  to  Poiot 
Hope.  At  Point  Uope  is  au  Episcopal  mission  and  school  and  two  shore  whaling 
stations.  From  Point  Hope  the  express  woald  go  southeast  420  to  500  miles  to 
Nolato,  on  the  Yukon  Eiver. 

Commeneini;  another  line  at  Beriog  Straits  it  wonid  convey  tho  mail  from  the 
Congregational  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Government  reindeer  station  nt 
Port  Clarence,  and  the  Swedish  mission  at  Golovin  Bay  to  Nulato.  l>om  Nulato  the 
express  could  go  southward,  taking  in  a  large  number  of  mission  stations  and  trad- 
ing xx^sts,  across  the  Alaskan  peninsula  to  Katmai  on  Shelikoif  Straits,  where  it  coald 
connect  by  steamship  with  San  Francisco.  From  Nulato  to  Katmai  would  be, 
approximately,  850  to  900  miles. 

ISut  as  tho  Post-OiGco  Department  will  first  open  mail  commanications  with  the 
mining  camps  on  the  upper  Yukon,  it  will  be  more  feasible  for  the  present  to  run  the 
reindeer  express  up  the  Y'ukou  Civer  to  the  mining  settlements,  and  connect  the 
soirthwestem  settlements  with  this  trunk  line.  At  Nushagak  (Carmel),  on  Bristol 
JBay,  southwestern  Alaska,  is  a  Moravian  mission  and  school,  a  Rnsso-Grcek  mission, 
and  several  large  salmon  canneries.  Starting  at  Carmel  the  express  can  carry  tb« 
mail  via  the  Moravian  Bt.itioii  at  Quinehaha  and  the  salmon  canneries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bethel,  400  milca.  At  Bethel  is  a  Moravian  mission  scho<d  and  trading  place. 
From  Bethel  up  tho  Kuskotiuim  River  via  Moravian  mission  Ogavigamnte,  tho 
Knsso- Greek  mission  Oogovigamute,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  Okbagamnte, 
thence  across  to  the  Russo-Greek  mission  at  Ikogmute,  on  the  Yukon  River,  up  the 
Yukon  Kivcr  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Koserefski,  the  Episcopal  mission  at 
Anvik,  tho  Russo-Greek  mission  and  seaport  trading  place  at  St.  Michael,  and  tho 
Swedish  mission  at  Unalaklik  to  Nulato,  about  500  miles  from  Bethel.  At  Nulato 
the  branch  lines  from  Point  Barrow,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  ami  Carmel  unite  in  a 
trunk  line  up  the  Y^ukon  River  to  St.  James  Mission  (Episcopal),  200  miles. 

In  tho  future,  if  found  necessary,  a  route  can  be  had  np  the  Tanana  Biver.  acroM 
to  tho  Copper  River  and  down  tho  Copper  to  Nutchek,  on  au  island  in  Prince  Williams 
Sound.     But  for  some  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  need  to  go  that  way. 

Continuing  up  the  Yukon  River  from  St.  James  Mission  the  route  would  lead  to 
Fort  Yukon  (250  miles),  where  it  would  be  joined  by  the  branch  line  from  the  whal- 
ing ileet  (400  miles) ;  from  thence  to  Boxton,  in  the  mines  (200  miles),  where  it  wonld 
connect  with  the  mail  to  Haines  and  southeast  Alaska  (770  miles).  The  trunk  lioo, 
with  its  several  branches,  would  number  4,000 miles.  To  Kutmai  and  Nutchek  would 
add  1 00  to  1,000  additional  miles. 

To  make  this  express  possiblo  it  is  essential  that  the  reindeer  shall  be  widely  dis- 
tributed tbronghont  all  northern  Alaska,  and  to  accomplish  this  in  the  near  fatnie 
will  require  some  more  rapid  method  of  securiog  tho  animals. 

A  purchate  $taiio»  in  Siberia. — The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  purchasing  deer  is  too  slow  and  tetlious. 
Tha  siason  when  the  ice  conditions  are  favorable  on  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  usnally 
confined  to  about  six  weeks  in  July  and  Augnst.  The  ship  visits  a  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  small  herd,  and  sometimes  a  week  is  consumed  In  securing  a  load. 
As  a  result,  notwithstanding  constant  diligence  during  the  few  weeks  that  coidd  he 
devoted  to  it  by  tho  cutter  Jiear,  we  only  succeeded  in  porchacing,  in  1892,  171;  in 
1893,  124,  and  in  1894,  120  head  of  deer.  At  this  rate  of  increase  It  wiU  take  many 
years  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tho  Government.  What  is  now  necessary  is 
some  method  by  which  the  deer  can  be  procured  in  largo  numbers.  If,  instead  of 
delaying  tho  ship  while  tedious  negotiations  are  pending,  someone  could  be  sent  on 
in  advance  tomake  tho  purchases  and  have  the  animals  {gathered  ready  for  shipment, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  matters.  Instead  of  transporting  100  or  200  head  a  season, 
there  is  no  reason  why  1,000  should  not  bo  secured. 

Last  season  a  luovoment  was  made  in  tliis  direction  by  Captain  Healy  detailing 


luo  promise  of  a  large  number,  yet  when  a  ship  tuuiu  ..a^u^  ..v  ......i^. 

tho  owners  backed  down  and  failed  to  deliver  according  to  pr<m>ise. 

I  think,  however,  that  if,  with  the  consent  of  the  Russian  Government,  a  party 
could  be  placed  on  the  Siberian  coast  in  the  fall  with  a  supply  of  trade  goods,  and 
left  through  tUo  winter  to  barter  with  tho  door  men,  a  largo  number  of  animals 
conUl  be  secured. 

With  a  supply  store  within  reach,  the  deer  men  wonld  oorae  as  often  as  their  neces- 
sities required,  and  in  tho  place  of  money  (of  which  they  have  no  knowledge)  barter 
deer  fn  excbaugo  for  supplies.  As  the  deer  camo  iu  from  time  to  time  they  could  bo 
made  into  a  station  herd,  and  Silurians  employed  to  herd  them.    The  following  sum- 
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ncr,  being  gathered  into  (me  i>lace,  the  ehip  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  triuia- 
part  them,  which  could  be  easily  done.  Such  a  coune  might  not  meet  expectatiomi, 
bat  in  the  absence  of  some  better  ]plan  I  \roald  like  to  see  it  tried,  and  therefore 
respectfully  recommend  it  to  yonr  lavorable  consideration. 

Si.  Lawrence  Island  Scliool. — Population,  Kslcimo.  This  important  villngo  still 
lemains  without  a  teacher,  and  the  schoolhonse  closed.  Mr.  V.  C.  Gombell,  saper- 
iotendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Wapello,  Iowa,  has  arranged  to  open  this  school 
in  tiie  &U  of  1894,  and  be  and  his  wife  are  now  en  ronte  to  their  distant  field. 

Vnalailik. — Population,  Eskimo ;  Unalaska  Contract  School ;  Swedish  Evangelical ; 
Axel  £.  Karlson,  teacher.    No  report. 

Kotereftki  Contract  Sok«ol. — Holy  Cross  Mission;  Roman  Catholic;  Father  Tosi, 
>a|ierior;  teachers.  Sisters  of  St.  Ajin  and  Brothers  of  Jesus;  eurolUnent,  72;  popu- 
lation, Indian  and  Eskimo.  This  is  the  leading  Bomau  Catholic  school  in  the 
Territory.    No  report. 

Bdkel  contract  school. — Moravian  ;  population,  Eskimo  ;  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck,- 
teacher.  To  this  school  the  year  proved  ono  of  very  great  hardship.  During  lost 
rammer  and  fall  the  season  was  so  wot,  and  there  was  so  much  high  water  in  the 
river  that  there  was  a  very  small  catch  of  lish.  The  wet  weather  also  prevented  the 
proper  cnring  of  the  fish,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun ;  accordingly,  over  ono-third  of 
tie  fish  taken  were  spoiled  in  the  curing.  By  Cliristmas  many  of  the  people  were 
sliort  of  food,  and  from  theuoe  on  nutil  the  spring  tho  people  wero  often  in  great  straits 
for  food,  and  great  fears  wero  entertained  of  many  starving  to  death.  The  hunger 
was  so  extreme  that  dogs  that  had  been  dead  fur  weeks  wero  eaten.  Owing  to  the 
famine  tho  school  was  necessarily  closed  in  January  wlien  tho  supply  of  food  bad 
completely  given  out,  and  tho  children  were  sent  to  the  mountains  to  trap  snch  game 
as  they  couul  procnre.  Unriug  the  year  a  sawmill  has  been  built  in  couuectiou  with 
the  Bchool,  and  before  winter  set  in  25,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed.  This  will 
enable  tho  mission  to  secnro  an  abundance  of  lumber  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  means 
better  facilities  for  carrj'iug  on  tho  school  and  mission  work.  This  important  school 
is  gaining  a  stronger  hold  e  very  year  upon  the  people  in  tho  valley  of  the  KuHkoq  uim, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  to  the  remotest  villages  along  the  stream. 

As  an  illustration  of  tho  character  and  customs  of  tho  people,  among  whom  many 
of  the  schools  are  situated,  I  give  tho  following  extracts  from  Mrs.  J.  II.  Kilbuck's 
diary: 

"September  G,  18S7. — Lomuck,  father  of  one  of  our  schoolboys,  sent  for  a  saw,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  a  sick  child  which  was  going  to  die,  and  he  wished  a  saw  to  make  a 
coffin. 

"  September  2G,  1887. — A  few  days  ago  we  were  shocked  by  the  news  of  a  very  heathen- 
ish aud  cruel  attempt  to  kill  a  little  child,  a  sickly  boy  abont  2  yearn  old.  Ho  was 
taken  away  from  the  village  and  tieil  down  at  the  water's  edge  at  low  tide,  without 
aojr  clothes  on.  A  passer-by  heard  his  cry  oud  found  tlie  child  with  tho  water  nearly 
toits  neck.  It  was  taken  to  the  post  and  cared  for.  The  child's  motlier  is  dead,  and 
the  father  had  left  it  in  tho  care  of  an  old  woman  of  Mumtreckhlagamute,  who  most 
likely  did  the  deed,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  winter  in  her  village.  The  only  thing 
that  surprised  the  natives  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  boy.  They  often  kill  their  little 
girl  babies. 

"  February  17, 1888. — Girls  ore  not  very  welcome  among  these  people.  Sometimes 
they  (ill  them  or  give  them  away. 

"Aaguat  19,  ISSS. — An  old  woman  at  the  post,  who  stayed  with  us  for  awhile  when 
vefiret  came,  is  dead.  Tho  natives  accused  bet  of  killing  2  children  by  witchery, 
for  which  they  clubbed  her  to  death,  severed  all  her  joints,  and  burned  her  with  oil, 
ss  i<i  their  custom  of  treeing  such  persons.  Superstition  has  a  strong  hold  here,  and 
isono  of  onr  createst  hindrances. 

"Deeemicr  S,  1888. — An  old  woman,  insane  and  hard  to  care  for,  was  brought  do\vn 
the  river,  and  when  strangers  refused  to  keep  her,  her  nephew  took  her  back  and 
deliberately  froze  her  to  death.  He  had  offered  pay  for  someone  to  kill  her,  but  as 
no  cue  would  do  it  for  him  hedid  it  himself,  contrary  to  the  strict  orders  of  Mr.  Lind, 
not  to  take  her  life.  Such  cruel  things  are  hard  to  believe;  but  the  natives  do 
not  seem  tho  least  surprised,  nor  think  any  the  less  of  those  who  commit  the^o  acta. 

"April  15,  1800. — On  the  5th  our  native  helper,  Brother  Hooker,  at  Quichtlamute, 
a  brave,  good  man,  was  killed  by  the  natives,  by  clubbing,  because  of  temporary 
usanity. 

"  Siamanitm. — Mr.  Kilbuck  reproved  an  old  Shaman  hero  for  having  two  wives. 
The  old  man  said  he  would  Shaman  the  missionary  and  prejudice  the  natives  against 
him.    We  find  that  many  men  have  two  and  soroo  even  three  wives. 

"I  think  wo  have  gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  around  us,  except  the  old 
Shamans,  who  are  fast  losing  their  iufiuence. 

"February,  1889. — When  Mr.  Kilbuck,  the  missionary,  was  delayed  in  the  moun- 
tains on  a  trip  to  Bristol  Ba^,  and  was  given  np  by  all  for  lost,  the  old  Shaman  said 
^t  he  had  brought  on  this  bad  weauier  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Mr.  Kilbuck 
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for  reproTing  him  for  his  bigamy :  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  regain  power  over  the 
natives,  who  feared  him,  althoagh  tliey  hated  faim  at  the  same  time.  Bat  when  Mr. 
Kilbnck  retorned,  the  natives  said  tlie  Shaman  might  have  made  tlie  bad  weatlier, 
but  tliat  did  not  kill  him  nor  keep  him  from  coming  home.  Two  old  women  Slia- 
maned  for  his  return.  One  confessed  she  had  no  power  over  storms,  and  the  otlier 
said  it  was  because  the  missionaries  had  left  tish  exposed  to  tho  night  air.  The  next 
night  tlio  fish  were  all  stored  away  by  some  unknown  person.  Tho  power  of  the 
Shamans  is  greatly  damaged,  and  their  future  is  not  promising  around  Bethel. 

"December  10, 1SS9. — Our  schoolboy,  Eddie,  is  sick.  An  old  Shaman  hang  nrouud 
the  place  all  day,  hoping  to  make  a  few  dollars  off  the  child's  parents  for  Shaman- 
uiug  hira.  But,  finding  uimself  defeated  by  our  care,  he  did  a  considerable  amount 
of  growling  before  he  loft.  I  have  no  mercy  on  the  Shamans.  They  are  barefaced 
liars,  deceiving  the  people  and  living  off  them. 

"Hickness  and  dineaaes. — Pneumonia  is  a  dreadful  disease  here.  The  people  who 
take  it  nearly  all  die  for  want  of  bettor  care.  On  the  river  below  us  fifty-five  deaths 
are  reported,  but  those  near  ns  whom  we  have  treated  have  all  recovered. 

"One  old  Shaman,  after  having  failed  to  cnre  himself,  nent  for  Mr.  Kilbnck,  and 
he  is  now  well. 

"December  S,  ISSG. — ^Every  day  some  coses  come  here  for  treatment.  Some  we  can 
cure;  others  it  is  impossible  to  benefit  iu  any  way.  They  have  great  faith  in  every- 
thing that  we  do,  and  this  is  one  great  advantage.  Many  pitiable  cases  present 
themselves ;  many  children  with  spinal  troubles.  We  see  some  of  the  most  loath- 
some sights  that  you  can  well  imagine — sores  that  look  like  some  of  the  extreme 
illustrations  given  in  surgical  books,  and  then  so  crusted  with  dirt  that  no  part  of 
the  skin  is  visible,  the  sore  being  augry  looking  and  full  of  moving  insect  life.  To 
first  cleanse  and  then  care  for  such  a  thing  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task,  and  yet 
it  is  ])leaaing  to  see  how  grateful  thoy  are  for  tlie  care  we  give  them. 

"Domeslio  help. — Procopi's  wife  is  the  most  faithful  help  I  have  ever  had.  She  ii 
never  idle,  despite  her  family  of  three  children  to  care  for,  and  does  as  much  work 
as  any  woman  I  have  had,  with  or  without  children.  She  used  to  be  a  great  trial  to 
us  before  she  became  a  Christian.  We  knew  that  she  would  steal  at  every  chance. 
We  caught  her  at  it  and  were  obliged  to  limit  her  liberties  about  the  premises,  bat 
now  we  can  place  the  utmost  confidence  iu  her. 

"December  33,  1S89. — Christmas.  This  afternoon  wo  had  a  short  service  to  practice 
our  boys  in  singing  their  Christmas  pieces.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see 
them,  all  so  clean  and  happy,  as  they  followed  the  words  in  the  hymn  books  and 
sang.  The  natives  f^om  Quichtlamute  are  here.  They  live  about  twonty-flve  miles 
distant. 

"December  g7,  1S89. — At  the  Christmas  services  150  natives  were  present,  and  the 
best  of  order  prevailed.  The  addresses  in  both  English  and  native  were  good.  The 
children's  eyes  danced  as  the;  saw  the  ornamented  and  lighted  trees.  George  iind 
Augustus  aided  in  distributing  the  presents,  and  I  was  proud  of  them  as  they  calmly 
and  manfully  performed  their  parts. 

"January  S4, 1890. — A  note  from  Mr.  Kilbuck,  from  Quichtlamnte,  reads  as  follows: 
'We  had  a  big  meeting  last  night  and  a  good  one,  too.  The  people  say  Shamanning 
and  masquerading  must  go,  because  they  want  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.' 

"December  IS,  1S91. — Our  first  hymn  translated.  We  have  often  been  asked  to 
translate  some  of  our  hymus  and  gospel  songs  into  native.  And  now,  at  last,  at  last 
we  have  one  translated.  It  is  the  hymn  '  Jesns  Loves  Me.'  We  have  had  one  stanza 
completed  for  some  time,  and  lately  Mr.  Kilbnck,  with  the  aid  of  the  schoolboys  and 
two  natives,  has  gotten  out  the  chorus  and  the  remaining;  two  stanzas.  The  natives 
are  almost  wild  over  'their  hymn,'  as  they  call  it.  On  Sunday,  instead  of  an  addres^ 
we  drilled  tlio  natives  for  two  hours  on  our  new  hymn,  and  before  the  service  closed 
they  made  the  house  ring  with  about  75  voices.  I  will  write  out  the  hymn,  although 
you  will  not  understand  it.    Yet  I  wish  it  recorded  here  in  my  journal. 

JESUS  EIMK-KANO-A. 

"AuR-ner-twa  xa  Atta-vnt  whong-n-ta 

Kah-nax-Jah-xah-nick  Xok  tocm-ki-xa-knt 
To  chal-li-lon  kah-Dax-Jah-xang-x-li'iil 

Wliing-a  Xok  kinm-kang-a  Seava  Christos. 

Chonu. 
"Anc-nex-twa-xa  Jenns  kimnkang-a 

Lien  kiron-kaiiK-a  Lien  kimn-kang^k 
Ane-nex-twa-xa  Jeaag  kimn-kang-a 

Wbong-mig-ax-nBh  whing  a. 

"Everyone  is  delighted  with  the  hymn,  and  the  trader  says  it  is  all  li«  hears  around 
the  trading  post.  The  native  helper,  Lomuok,  haa  come  from  his  village  up  the  river, 
having  heard  of  the  hymn.  He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  heard  it  sang  in  the  chapeL 
'Now,'  he  says,  '  the  natives  see  that  we  have  a  meaning  to  our  songs,  »nd  thinK  of 
God  when  we  sing.'    Other  hymns  have  since  been  translated." 
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CNAI.A8KA   DISTRICT. 

Unalatka  school.^John  A.  Tuck  and  Misa  Anna  Fnlcomer,  teachers ;  attendance, 
24;  population,  Rassian  Creoles.  This  school  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  girls  that 
are  in  the  Jessie  Lee  Memorial  Home.  Being  regnlar  in  attendance,  they  have  made 
Tery  rapid  process  during  the  year.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  model  schools  of 
western  Alaska,  and  through  its  efiBciency  Las  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
officers  of  the  Bering  Sea  tleet,  as  well  as  others  who  have  bad  a  chance  to  visit  it. 

In  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  107,  Fifty-second  Congress,  second  session,  containing  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury  agents  to  the  seal  islands,  occnr  the  following 
allusions: 

"The  Hon.  William  H.  Williams,  Treasnry  agent  to  the  seal  islands,  reporting  to 
the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  on  the  condition  of  the  natives  on  those 
islands,  writes ; 

" '  Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  schools  on  the  seal  islands.  They  have  been 
in  operation  over  twenty  years,  and  yet  they  have  not  sncceeded  in  teaching  a  pnpil 
to  read  or  write  a  sentence  in  the  Knglish  language.     •     •    • 

" '  Radical  changes  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  respects,  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
onr  Government  to  civilize,  educate,  and  improve  this  people.  Thoy  should  not  only 
be  tanght  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language,  but  also  habits  of  industry,  econ- 
omy, cleanliness,  aud  morality.  That  these  people  are  quick  to  learn  and  susceptible 
to  rapid  improvement  is  demonstrated  in  the  charity  school  at  Unalaska,  conducted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  Six  of  the  most  promising  orphans  on  the  islands  were  sent 
there  in  September,  1890,  aud  I  found  ou  visiting  the  school  this  year  that  they 
could  talk  the  Knglixh  language  quite  fluently  and  read  and  write  cj  uite  intelligently.' 

"Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  acting  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands, 
fai  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes  December  1,  1893.: 

'"For  over  twenty  years  the  Government  has  maintained  an  English  school  nnon 
the  islands,  and  yet  not  ten  natives  on  both  of  them  can  make  themselves  even  fairly 
well  understood  in  English,  nor  has  any  appreciable  advance  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  American  citizenship.     •    «     » 

" '  All  illuttration  of  tchat  can  be  done. — ^Thatitisnot  impossible  to  establish  schools 
that  will  be  entirely  sucoessfnl,  not  only  in  teaching  these  people  to  speak,  to  read, 
sad  to  write  the  English  language,  but  to  train  them  in  more  npright  and  useful 
methods  of  domestic  life,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Lee  school  at  Unalaslca, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  At  this  school  have  been  gathered  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  some  from  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  whose  intellectual  advancement  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  these  children  were  able  to  make  themselves  well  understood  in  English, 
while  their  improvement  in  manner  aud  character  was  simply  astonishing.  This  I 
know  &om  personal  observation.  The  success  of  the  Lee  school  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  individuals  presiding  over  it,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  children 
are  removed  from  their  native  home  influences.'" 

Cnga  school. — Teacher,  O.  K.  McKinney;  enrollment,  86;  population,  Russian 
Creole.  When  Mr.  McKinney  took  charge  of  this  school  on  the  12th  of  October,  1891, 
be  found  the  children  shy  aud  suspicions.  Very  few  of  them  could  be  induced  even 
to  try  to  speak  English,  and  the  fewwho  did  try  spoke  it  very  imperfectly.  The  key 
of  the  school  building  hod  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  half-breed  who  has  since  beea 
driven  from  the  place  for  embezzlement  and  stealing.  The  schoolhouse  had  been 
thrown  open  for  drunken  dances  and  carousing,  and  was  in  such  bad  repair  as  to  be 
nnfit  for  nse.  The  driving  rains  of  that  recion  came  in  at  the  windows  and  kept  the 
sides  of  the  floor  wet  most  of  the  time.  The  ceiling  was  not  quite  7  feet  high,  with 
no  means  of  ventilation  in  the  room.  The  lumber  and  furniture  for  the  teacher's 
residence  had  been  left  at  Pirate  Cove,  on  Popof  Island,  20  miles  distant,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  charter  a  small  schooner  to  bring  it  to  the  village.  During  the  winter 
of  1892  and  1893  Mr.  McKinney  put  a  ventilator  into  the  schoolroom  and  built  a  coal 
shed  and  a  storm  porch.  He  then  went  to  work  and  raised  the  ceiling  of  the  scbool- 
rooB,  added  8  feet  to  the  length,  lined  it  throughout  with  beaded  red  wood  ceiling, 
and  gave  it  one  coat  of  paint.  Last  vacation,  with  his  own  hands,  he  took  up  the 
8oor,  which  was  badly  out  of  order,  relaid  it,  and  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  red-rock 
paint.  Last  fall  the  Government  sent  3  dozen  new  desks.  So  that  after  these  years 
of  repairs  and  attention  the  schoolhouse  has  been  brought  into  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  nse  of  the  school.  Encouraged  by  the  improvement  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
people  of  the  village  took  hold  and  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  has  been  pur* 
diased  a  cironlating  library. 

KAOIAK  DISTRICT. 

S<uUak  tchool. — Rev.  C.  C.  Solter,  teacher;  enrollment,  59;  population,  Russian 
weple.  The  school  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  with  a  fair  attendance, 
^is  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  children  are  frequently  sent  to  the 
Woods  for  uerriee,  which  are  put  up  for  winter  nse,  many  of  the  children  were  kept 
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away.  Soon  after  the  opening  la  grippe  made  it*  appeoranco  and  not  one  of  the 
pupils  escaped.  The  winter  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Alaska,  was  one  of  nnprecedented 
atomis  ana  onnsnal  aereritj.  Buch  a  season  has  not  been  known  for  twenty-five 
Tears.  From  these  several  causes  the  attendance  of  papils  was  leea  than  nsoal. 
Those  that  were  able  to  attend,  however,  made  marked  progress  in  their  studies  and 
have  shown  improvement  not  only  intellectaally,  but  also  morally. 

At  Christmas  the  school  gave  an  entertainment,  which  had  an  excellent  effect  njran 
the  parents  of  the  children,  who  seemed  to  grasp  the  possibility  of  their  cliildren 
doing  the  same  things  ns  those  of  more  favored  people.  Althongh  the  people  are 
very  poor,  they  have  manifested  their  growingintercst  in  the  school  by  subscribing 
for  and  procuring  a  flue  sot  of  school  maps.  The  universal  use  of  the  Kossian  lan- 
guage in  the  homes  of  the  children  is  a  great  barrier  in  their  progress  of  acquiring 
the  Knglish  language.  Another  drawback  in  the  homes  of  the  people  is  the  preva- 
lence of  intemperance,  especially  upon  holidays.  The  teacher  makes  an  earnest 
appeal  for  a  standard  manikin  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
as  an  aid  to  temperance  instmction. 

J fognak  school. — Teacher,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Colwell ;  enrollment,  38;  population,  Rassian 
Creoles. 

Carlook  tchool. — Population,  Eskimo.  This  school  is  saspended  for  want  of  eafll- 
oicnt  appropriation. 

SrrKA  DI6TBICT. 

Talcttiat  contract  tclioot. — Swedish  Evangelical  mission ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Hendrickson  and 
Be V.  Alvin  Johnson,  teachers;  population,  Thlingets;  enrollment,  105.  During  the 
year  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  one  new  building  and  in  the  moro 
regular  attendance  of  the  native  children.  The  erection  of  a  sawmill  in  connection 
witli  tlio  school  has  provided  the  necessary  lumber  by  which  the  natives  have  been 
influenced  to  pull  down  their  former  houses  and  eroet  more  comfortable  and  improved 
ones. 

Hoonali  contract  school. — Presbyterian ;  popnlatton,  Thlinget.  This  school  met  with 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Kev.  John  W.  McFarlaud.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MoKarland  went 
to  Hoonah  in  1883,  They  found  the  people  barbarous,  and  have  labored  in  season 
and  out  of  season  nntil  a  church  has  been  established,  with  over  100  native  rommn- 
nicants,  and  nearly  the  entire  child  ponalation  have  been  brought  under  instruction. 
There  are  no  stations  in  southeast  Alaska  where  the  work  has  been  more  fruitful 
with  the  same  number  of  laborers. 

Jackson  school. — Mrs.  Clara  ti.  McLeod,  teacher;  enrollment,  90 ;  popnlation,  Hydab. 
This  school  has  kept  on  its  even  way  during  its  entire  life  under  ouo  teacher,  the 
good  effects  of  which  aro  shown  in  the  progreBs  made  by  the  pnpils. 

KUHsHoo  school. — L.  F.  Jones,  teacher;  enrollment,  75;  population,  Thlingets  and 
Russian  Creoles.  On  the  morning  of  February  18,  1894,  the  schoolhouso  wa« 
destroyed  by  fire.  ITie  wind  at  the  time  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  water  being  frozen 
in  the  reservoir,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  oot  as  much  of  the  prop- 
erty as  possible  and  Bee  the  bniluing  burn  to  the  ground.  Upon  the  Joint  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  James  Sheakley  and  Supt.  William  A.  Kelly,  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  rebuild  at  present,  but  wait  until  a  larger  appropriation  can  be 
secured. 

Jlaiiie*. — W.  W.  Wamo,  teacher;  enrollment,  41;  popnlation,  Thlinget.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  mission  homo  at  Hainee,  Alaaka,  not  only  receive  instruction,  bnt  the 
children  of  the  village,  which  is  about  2  miles  from  the  mission  building,  are  alao 
gathered  in  as  day  school  pupils.  The  teacherwrites :  "  Frequently  I  go  down  to  the 
Tillage  to  hunt  up  my  chudren.  I  often  find  them  still  in  bcvd.  It  doesn't  take  long 
for  these  village  children  to  get  ready  for  scliool ;  they  oleep  with  all  their  clothes  on. 
In  the  morning  they  Jump  out  of  bed,  smooth  their  bair,  wash  their  faoes  and  banda 
and  they  are  ready.  Sometimes  they  perform  tlieir  morning  ablution  at  the  Btnin; 
on  the  way  to  school." 

Concerning  thera  one  of  the  missionaries  writes: 

"TheChilcat  tribe  is  dividetl  into  two  clans,  namely,  the  Wolf  and  the  Raren. 
Each  clan  is  divided  into  phratries  or  tribes,  each  phratry  having  its  own  headsman 
or  chief.  What  little  power  the  chiefs  had  over  their  phratries  has  almost 
disappeared. 

"The  Chiloats  are,  perhaps,  the  tallest  and  best  formed  of  all  the  Thlinget  people. 
They  are  shrewd  traders,  and  will  generally  get  the  best  of  a  bargain,  even  in  some 
instances  outwitting  thete  white  brothers.  Where  Christianity  has  not  softened  and 
reflned  them  they  are  self-assertive,  arrogant,  and  boastful  to  an  almost  Indicroaa 
degree.  They,  more  than  any  other  Thlinget  tribes,  hold  most  tenaciously  to  their 
old-time  customs. 

"The  'potlatch'  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cnstoms  which  the  Chilcats 
practice.  Any  such  event  as  death,  the  building  of  a  new  house,  making  reparat'oa 
for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  received,  and  *'>■')  attainment  of  higher  rank  ie  made 
tbe  oooaaioa  for  a  potlatch. 
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"  When  a  man  or  family  of  the  Raven  clan  giTes  a  potlatch,  all  the  Ravens  of  the 
neighborhood  are  expected  to  contribute  their  share  of  blankets,  calicoes,  food,  or  any 
and  all  kinds  of  property  for  distribution  among  those  of  the  opposite  clan,  the  Wolf. 
The  guests  are  seated  by  fumilies  or  totems.  The  master  ot  ceremonies  opens  the 
potlatch  with  a  loiij;- winded  Bi>eech  ou  ancestry,  or  some  equally  dry  theme,  and  gen- 
erally conrludes  with  a  coarse  jest  or  joke,  which  is  received  by  the  crowd  with 
hilarious  uproar.  The  ceremony  is  not  conducted  by  any  rule  or  law.  Whenever 
the  muster  of  the  potlatch  sees  fit  the  bales  of  blankets,  bolts  of  calico,  boxes  and 
barrels  of  white  man's  food  are  distributed  by  men  stationed  all  over  the  room  for 
that  purpose.  The  master  of  the  fenst  holds  up  a  blanket  and  tears  it  into  strips. 
In  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  far  above  the  general  bustle  and  hubbub  he  calls  out 
the  name  of  that  particular  person  upon  whom  he  wishes  to  bestow  that  piece  of 
blanket,  and  the  expectant  recipient  calls  out '  Ha  day ! '  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  ■Here!' or 'This  way!'  The  gift  is  immediately  passed  on  to  him  by  the 
attendants. 

"  Pnncing  forms  the  chief  feature  of  a  potlatch.  Each  Thlinget  tribe  has  its  own 
individual  dances.  At  a  large  potlatch,  where  several  tribes  are  present,  all  the 
tribnl  dances  are  danced.     Danciug  is  kept  ap  incessantly  fur  days  at  a  time. 

"  The  Thlinget  dancing  is  decidedly  ungraceful.  Here  is  the  dance  for  the  dead, 
danced  by  women.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  women,  with  their  faces  blackened,  black  silk 
handkerchiefs  wonnd  around  their  heads,  and  wearing  fancy  blankets,  take  their 
places  at  one  end  of  the  room,  facing  the  audience.  A  shrill  song  in  the  minor  key 
IS  struck  np,  something  like  this:  'Y&hheenay — oh-ho,'the  'nay'  and  'oh-ho'  being 
prolonijed.  To  this  song  the  women  keep  time  by  a  long  swaying  of  the  body,  the 
kuces  being  slightly  beut,  but  the  feet  perfectly  stationary,  swaying  first  toward  the 
light,  then  toward  the  left.  Other  dances  consist  of  raising  one's  self  on  the  toea 
and  comiuig;  down  upon  the  heels  with  sharp,  quick  thumps,  at  the  same  time  turning 
the  body  from  right  to  left. 

"  The  totem  pole  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  among  the  Chilcats.  Jnst  here  let 
me  say  that  the  Thlinget  people  never  at  any_  time  worshiped  the  totem  poles.  The 
totem  pole  is  a  monument  erected,  either  during  the  lifetime  or  after  the  death  of  an 
individual;  it  is  to  show  to  the  world  his  genewogy,  achievements,  and  social  stand- 
ing. In  other  words,  a  biography  carved  in  wood  instead  of  printed  on  paper. 
These  monuments  are  generally  erected  in  front  of  houses,  although  totemic  carv- 
ings are  found  on  the  pillars  and  posts  of  honses,  emblazoned  upon  the  fronts  of 
houses,  and  painted  and  carved  upon  boxes,  and  every  implement  and  utensil. 

"The  universal  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  by  cremation.  The  cremation 
of  long  ago  differs  radically  from  that  of  to-day.  Then  the  burning  of  a  body  was 
attended  by  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  scenes.  Now,  aside  from  a  most  peculiar 
and  distressing  form  of  wailing  by  the  mourners,  the  body  is  quietly  burned,  after 
which  a  potlach  is  given  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

"  The  strongest  trait  of  the  Chilcats  and  of  all  the  Thlingets  as  well  is  imitative- 
ness.  This  faculty,  coupled  with  the  grand  lever  of  Christianity,  has  done  much 
toward  their  acquiring  the  more  simple  features  of  civilization." 

Juneaa  schooiyfo.  1. — Teacher,  D.  Davies;  enrollment,  25;  population,  whites. 
The  school  has  been  so  crowded  in  the  little  room  assigned  to  it  that  arrangements 
are  under  foot  for  tho  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  school  >'o.  2,  and  the 
refitting  of  the  entire  present  building  for  the  use  of  school  No.  1.  With  enlarged 
and  improved  accommodations  it  is  expected  that  this  school  will  attoact  a  larger 
number  </f  pupils. 

Juneau  school  No.  2. — ^Teacher,  Elizabeth  Saxman;  enrollment,  65;  population, 
Thlingets.  The  school  as  usual  has  had  many  newcomers  who  could  not  speak  or 
understand  a  word  of  English.  Juneau  being  the  center  of  the  gold-mining  region 
of  southeast  Alaska,  attracts  native  people  from  all  sections  who  flock  in  to  secure 
employment.  The  larger  portion  of  these  people  come  from  villages  where  there 
are  no  schools;  spending  the  summer  in  Juneau,  their  children  are  placed  in  school 
for  tho  first  time.  Many  of  these  beginners  have  mastered  the  chart  reader  and  have 
reached  the  first  reader,  reading  and  writing  quite  well.  The  older  pupils  have  made 
fair  progress  in  all  their  studies  except  arithmetic,  which  seems  to  be  difficult  for 
them.  Thoy  excel  in  drawing.  Considerable  kindergarten  work  has  been  done 
among  the  small  children,  and  with  considerable  success.  The  teacher  of  this  school, 
in  common  with  other  teachers  in  that  region,  pleads  for  some  law  by  which  a  more 
regular  attendance  can  be  secured.  This  has  for  years  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  but  without  action. 

Forinvangelltckool. — Anna  R.  Kelsoy,  teacher;  enrollment,  54;  population,  Thlin- 
gets.   The  teacher  writes: 

"I  wns  troubled  for  easy,  interesting  first  readers.  I  could  get  Sabbath-school 
pax)cr8  and  easy  books,  as  Babyland,  Nursery,  etc.,  for  those  in  the  more  advanced 
readers.  Rereading  has  a  tendency  to  make  careless  readers.  Swinton's  readers  ten 
years  ago  were  considered  good.  Now  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  best.  These 
children  are  so  apt  to  read  without  getting  the  idea;  their  entire  attention  is  given 
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to  the  words.  Not  being  familiar  with  oar  langnaffo,  it  is  slow  work  for  them.  One 
needs  to  have  inauy  amnsing  little  conrersationafexercises.  llie  pupils  memorize 
qnickly,  think  little.     I  have  striven  hard  to  stimulate  tboaght. 

"The  uative  children  are  naturally  destructive ;  only  the  most  careful  training, 
long  continued,  can  overcome  this.  The  greatest  drawback  to  these  children  is  the 
inegular  attendance.  An  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  been  here  since  1884  tuld 
me  that  with  scarcely  an  oxcepliou  the  children  were  not  obliged  to  attend  school 
unless  they  chose  to  do  so  themselves.  They  do  not  all  get  home  until  late  in  Novem- 
ber or  December:  then  in  February  they  are  starting  oat  to  hunt  again. 

"  The  dancing  interfered  with  the  attendance  the  past  winter.  The  young  children 
teren  and  eight  years  old  took  part,  and  there  was  more  dancing  in  Alaska  last  winter 
tlian  at  any  time  since  I  came  to  the  Territory,  in  1885.  If  there  could  be  some  place 
provided  where  these  parents  could  leave  their  children  when  they  go  away,  and 
theu  they  were  made  to  do  so,  it  would  do  more  for  the  people  than  has  ever  been 
done  to  elevate  the  mass  of  them. 

"At  Christmas  I  gave  the  children  a  treat  of  candy,  nuts,  and  apples;  also  each 
one  a  present.  February  22  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  appropriate  exercises  in 
which  nearly  all  the  pupils  took  part.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  both  natives 
and  irliites.  Some  interesting  speeches  from  the  minister  and  civil  officials,  and  also 
some  uative  men  added  to  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  school  we  bad  a  very  satis- 
factory picnic ;  some  of  the  whites  were  very  generous  and  contributed  largely.  We 
bad  four  boats,  one  for  provisions  and  the  others  of  pupils  and  whites.  We  found 
such  a  delightful  grassy  nook,  shaded,  and  a  little  brook  of  cool  refreshing  water 
running  on  one  Bide,  and  an  abundance  of  flowers.  Games  and  a  swing,  with  plenty 
to  eat,  made  the  children  very  happy.  Some  of  them  were  loath  to  leave  when  the 
day  was  over.  These  native  children  are  bright  and  love  their  books;  if  wo  could 
only  have  them  in  a  school.  Two  of  the  schoolgirls  were  married  during  the 
winter;  1  presuino  they  were  not  more  than  15." 

Douglat  tchool  No.  1. — S.  A.  Keller ;  enrollment,  30 ;  population,  whites.  Mr.  Keller 
baa  proved  an  excellent  and  efficient  teacher,  and  popular  with  all  classes  of  popu- 
lation. 

DoHglas  ichool  JVo.  S. — James  E.  Connett,  teacher;  population,  Thlingots;  enroll- 
ment, 87.  The  school  has  labored  under  tho  great  difficulty  of  being  ko:uo  distance 
ftom  the  native  popuLation,  and  also  from  tho  fact  that  mining  has  been  cumineuced 
only  a  few  rods  from  tlie  sehuolhouse,  the  noise  of  blasting  rock  interfering  consid- 
erably with  the  comfort  of  tho  school.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  tho  chil- 
dren have  been  loyal  to  their  teachers  during  the  entire  year.  Some  of  them  have 
completed  their  books  in  which  they  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
class  in  grammar,  especially,  seemed  to  do  effective  work,  and  the  aamo  was  true  of 
tbose  m  history  and  geography.  After  once  learning  the  English  language  the  chil- 
dren make  the  same  progress  as  the  children  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

Aserious  drawback  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  native  schools  in  Alaska,  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  published  schoolbooks.  Take,  for  instance.  Fuller's  illustrated  primer, 
which  is  an  excellent  beginner  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country,  but  to  be  of 
complete  service  among  tho  uative  schools  of  Alaska  it  ought  to  be  rearranged.  It 
can  be  seen  that  a  picture  of  a  haying  scene  conveys  no  impression  to  the  Alaska 
child,  as  this  is  a  scene  that  they  nave  never  met.  The  primer,  to  be  adapted  to 
them,  should  be  illustrated  with  scenes  familiar  to  them  in  their  own  country. 
The  (lifflculty  of  getting  suitable  text-books  has  been  felt  from  the  beginning  in  the 
school  work,  but  the  fund  available  for  education  in  Alaska  has  been  so  small  that 
nothing  could  be  done  toward  securing  more  suitable  works. 

SUka  $ehool  No.  1. — Teachers,  Miss  Cassia  Fatten  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Knapp; 
enrollment,  43 ;  population,  white.  Being  at  the  scat  of  government,  and  comprising 
the  children  of  the  Government  officials,  as  well  as  those  of  tho  merchants  and  lead- 
ing citizens,  this  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  efficient  schools  in  the  Territory. 

Si(to  tchool  No.  i. — Mrs.  Lena  de  Groff,  teacher;  enrollment,  110;  population, 
^lingets.  The  school  opened  on  the  Arst  of  September  with  an  attendance  of  65 
pupils,  which  increased  to  110.  lliis  increase  of  attendance  was  due  greatly  to  the 
efforts  of  Governor  James  Sheakley,  who  very  kindly  sent  the  native  policemen 
tbroagh  the  village  several  times  a  week,  insisting  that  the  children  should  be 
■ent  to  school.  During  the  year  6  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  taken  into  the 
lodostrial  training  school  for  more  advanced  instruction. 

SUka  indutlrial  school. — Contract;  Presbyterian;  population,  Thlingets;  curoU- 
■ocut^  141:  boarding  pupils  (boys,  86;  girls,  55);  teachers,  19.  The  schoolrooms 
remained  unring  the  year  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Heizer  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Sazman.  The  suc- 
««••  of  tho  departments  has  proven  the  excellence  of  their  teachers.  In  methods 
and  instruction  they  are  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in  discipline  they  are  natural  and 
rational.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  text-liooks  and  apparatus.  As  in  other 
industrial  schools,  half  the  day  of  each  pupil  is  spent  in  tho  day  school,  and  tho  other 
half  at  manual  labor.     Mr.  Kelly  writes : 

"In  the  indoatrial  departments  I  found  most  of  the  work  of  the  school  being  dona 
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by  tho  pupils.  The  shoes  for  the  school  are  handmade  in  the  shop,  and  tegnlat 
custom  \vork  for  the  people  of  the  town  is  done  at  the  school.  Bedroom  fumitnic, 
sash,  and  doors  are  manofactnred  in  the  carpentry  department  under  the  directioo  of  a 
competent  foreman.    The  bakery  turns  out  an  averajre  of  100  loares  of  bread  per  day. 

"Much  outdoor  work  is  necessarily  performed  by  the  boys,  such  as  ditching,  laying 
water  and  sewer  pipes,  grading  tho  grounds  and  beautifying  them.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  old-time  method  of  heating  the  buildings — a  stove  in  each  room.  \V  ith  se 
many  buildings,  requiring  in  all  25  ur  30  stores,  the  method  used  is  unsafe,  nnsatia- 
factory,  and  Inadequate.    The  buildings  should  bo  heated  by  steam. 

' '  Tho  girls  do  the  li  uusework  for  the  school  and  for  the  teachers.  They  are  skillfully 
trained  in  all  kinds  of  household  duties.  The  work  departments,  as  well  as  the 
children's,  are  clean  and  neat  in  appearance.  The  force  of  teachers  employed  is  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  sohool,  there  being  one  teacher  for  every  ten  pnpils. 

"I  commend  the  system  of  establishing  separate  homes  for  couples  niarrymg  from 
the  school.  This  method  is  proving  very  successful.  In  a  frontier  country  there  is 
little  sympatliy  for  natives  struggling  to  better  their  condition.  Frontier  public 
sentiment  is  opposed  to  their  ameliorutiou ;  hence  the  law  is  inadequate  to  protect 
themi  in  their  rights  and  in  their  new  surrounding.  The  helpful,  sympathetic  counsel 
of  those  directly  interested  iu  their  welfare  is  most  essential  to  their  ultimate 
triumph  over  the  old  customs  and  to  a  healthy  and  permanent  ingrafting  into  their 
new  cnviroumeuts  aud  home  life." 

Dr.  Wilber,  who  is  iu  charge  of  the  medical  department  at  Sitka,  with  Miss  Gibson 
as  trained  nnrse,  reports :  "  Over  1,400  prescriptions  aud  50  operations  in  the  last  half 
year.  The  hospital,  which  has  been  remodeled,  is  now  quite  complete  in  its  arrange- 
ment, while  its  general  appointments  are  much  better  than  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  Our  wards,  two  in  number,  accommodate  twenty  beds,  with  room  for  five 
more  in  each  room,  should  necessity  demand  such  increase.  'ITiere  is  no  doubt  that 
tho  hospital  oll'ors  a  powerful  induenco  in  reaching  the  people.  Would  that  onr 
finances  were  such  that  all  might  be  received  withoutdistinction !  Miss  Gibson  holds 
short  religious  services  in  each  ward  every  evening,  while  I  conduct  prayers  each 
morning.  Some  of  the  needs  of  tbo  hospital  are  a  fracture  bed,  a  set  of  operative 
ophthalmic  instruments,  and  a  set  of  test  lenses. " 

One  of  the  Sitka  boys  who  received  his  instructions  in  the  mission  training  school 
has  become  very  proficient  in  house  painting  and  decorating,  and  is  steatlily  employed 
at  $3  per  day.  Of  another  pupil  his  teacher  reports :  "  One  of  our  oldest  boys,  who 
has  been  taught  the  carpenters  trade,  brought  me  his  work,  greatly  pleased.  Ho  bad 
been  given  specifications  for  a  two-story  bouse,  and  he  filled  the  order  or  bill  per- 
fectly, with  but  one  error. "  This  young  man  loaves  the  mission  soon,  having  been 
there  eight  years,  though  he  has  only  been  two  years  studying  the  carpenter's  trade. 

Tho  publication  of  the  North  Star,  the  little  sheet  sent  out  by  the  Sitka  mission, 
has  been  resumed.  Tho  paper  contains  items  of  much  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  redemption  of  Alaska. 

INDEPENDENT  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 
EPlSCOPAUAX. 

Fort  Adams. — Protestant  Episcopal.  In  the  year  1891  the  Kov.  Jules  L.  Prevost 
was  sent  by  tho  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  on  the  Yukon  River.  The  field  selected  wss 
Fort  Adams.  This  place,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tanana  Kiver,  is  about  850  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  Giver,  and  is  the  center  of  a  region  hundreds  of  miles  in 
every  direction  without  a  school.  The  Tanana  Kiver,  800  miles  in  length,  has  a 
population  of  more  than  TOO,  over  one-half  of  whom  are  baptized  members  of  tbe 
Episcopal  Church.  Near  by  is  a  valley  of  the  Keoknk  River,  800  milos  long,  with  a 
number  of  Indian  villages.  Also  in  the  same  vicinity  is  Kowikokat,  a  trading  sta- 
tion and  Indian  village,  where  400  natives  gather  in  midwinter  and  spring,  over 
two- thirds  of  whom  are  baptized  members  of  the  Church.  A  few  hundred  miles 
above  Fort  Adams  is  Fort  Yukon,  the  center  of  a  population  of  400  natives.  These 
are  all  baptized,  and  about  50  of  them  are  communicants.  They  have  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  hymn  book  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  their  language. 

For  all  these  places,  covering  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  St.  James  Mission,  at 
Fort  Adams,  is  the  center.  These  people  often  bring  their  dead  ftom  25  to  300  miles 
to  be  buried  at  the  mission.  Adults  sometimes  go  distances  of  400  miles  to  be 
instructed  and  baptized.  Many  of  the  natives,  away  from  tho  mission,  still  live  in 
underground  houses,  bat  at  tho  mission  they  have  built  good  loj;  houses,  with  win- 
dows, doors,  and  floors.  Each  one  of  these  houses  is  heated  with  a  stove  and  for- 
nished  with  rudely  constructed  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  closets,  dishes,  clocks, 
washtnbs,  and  boards,  with  pictures  upon  the  walls.  One  fiunily  has  a  wringing 
machine  and  another  a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  Prevost,  in  this  far-northern  region,  has  established  a  printing  office  and  begun 
the  publioation  of  a  joomal  called  the  Yukon  Press. 
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Pmmt  Hirpa  Miasion  tckool. — Proteitant  Episcopal;  popalation,  Eskimo;  teacher, 
John  B.  Dnges,  M .  D.  The  -work  is  gradually  making  process,  but  the  sliifting 
daracto-  of  tlie  population,  going  here  and  theio  to  secure  support,  makes  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  children  a  difiicult  problem  to  deal  'with.  There  are  so  many  who  go 
avay  each  year  that,  although  the  teacher  retains  the  scholars  who  have  remained 
in  tbo  Tillage,  each  fall  it  is  almost  like  beginning  over  again.  When  the  time 
cones  in  which  schools  arc  kept  at  the  leading  villages  the  children  will  have  school 
advantages  wherever  they  may  be  located  for  the  time  being.  The  daily  average 
and  number  of  pupils  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  schoolroom,  Dr.  Driggs  gave  ont  books  to  the 
few  men  liviue  around  the  station  who  were  desirons  of  learning  but  were  too  far 
away  to  enroll  their  names  as  pupils  of  the  mission.  This  seemed  to  be  greatly 
qipteciated  by  tbem,  and  they  gave  evidence  of  progress. 

'i'lie  pupils,  when  they  leave  for  whaling,  are  very  fond  of  writing  notes  to  the 
teaclier,  which  he  encourages. 

On  the  13th  of  October  last,  through  a  very  severe  blizzard,  the  sea  broke  over 
the  site  of  the  village,  driving  natives  from  their  houses  and  submerging  the  iirat 
floor  of  the  school  building.  After  remaining  away  a  week,  the  teacher  returned  to 
his  boose  only  to  be  again  driven  away  by  the  sea  to  repeat  his  former  experience  of 


Boitit  James  Mission,  Fort  Adams,  Alaska. 

dodging  the  -waves  and  wading  some  distance  through  ice  water  and  slush  as  he 
sonata  place  of  safety  on  the  hills,  where  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  a  brush- 
wood shelter  on  uncooked,  frozen  fish  for  two  or  throe  weeks,  until  the  storm  had 
aaSeiently  abated  for  him  to  return  to  his  house. 

Oneof  his  pupils,  a  young  woman  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  a  cliff,  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  blown  oflf  into  the  ocean,  ns  no  trace  of  her  has  since  been  found.  The 
experience  of  the  past  fall  has  led  to  the  recommendation  to  remove  the  mission 
bnilding  some  300  yards  farther  inland. 

Oaring  .Inly  and  August,  1893,  Point  Hope  was  visited  by  a  terrible  epidemic  of 
capillary  bronchitis.  Dr.  Driggs  ministered  to  25  in  one  afternoon.  Going  through 
the  Tillage  one  afternoon  he  found  an  old  man  dying  out  in  the  rain.  The  family 
had  taken  him  ont  so  that  he  should  not  die  in  the  house.  Close  by,  tinder  a  teut 
cloth,  was  a  dead  woman.  Under  an  adjoining  cloth,  hearing  a  moan  and  lifting  up 
the  cloth,  found  a  sick  child  clinging  to  its  dead  mother.  There  were  a  dead  in  that 
f!n«p.  Three-foarths  of  the  adult  population  were  sick  and  one  ont  of  every  six 
died.  There  were  not  safficieut  well  persons  in  the  village  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the 
copies  were  left  outside  of  the  houses  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs  of  the  village.  Their 
Clones  are  still  seen  scattered  through  the  village  or  wbiteniug  in  the  stagnant  pools 
from  which  the  people  procure  their  drinking  water. 

A  white  Eun  living  in  the  village  with  a  native  wife  says  that  during  tho  time  of 
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the  epidemic  be  was  distarbetl  for  several  nights  bv  a  noise  aronnd  his  house.  Thiuk- 
ing  that  it  was  a  dog  prowling  around  for  sometning  to  «at  he  got  np,  and,  arming 
himself  with  a  club,  went  out  to  investigate.  In  place  of  a  dog  he  found  a  little 
four-year-old  boy  picking  np  scraps  of  shoe  leather  and  seal  skin  to  eat.  Upon  see- 
ing the  man  the  child  fled  hoiue.  He  was  followed,  and  found  to  ho,  with  his  little 
brother,  the  only  living  occupants  of  the  hut.  But  in  the  same  room  lay  the  corpses 
of  father  and  mother  aud  the  maternal  grandfather.  The  man  took  the  hoys  to  hia 
own  home. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year  was  54,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  38.    The  school  was  in  session  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  days.    The 

Srincipal  instrnction  given  was  in  reading,  translating,  arithmetic,  and  writing, 
ome  attention  was  given  also  to  geography  and  drawing. 

Jiirik  school. — Mission;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman  in 
charge;  population,  Thlingets.  This  mission  daring  the  year  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  white  assistsint,  Mr.  Chapman  having  returned  to  the  States  for  additional  uelp. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Gleuton,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  medical  missionary,  and  Miss  Ber- 
tha W.  Sabine  teacher;  they  will  go  up  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman 
during  the  summer.    This  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  work  at  that  station. 

ROMAN  CATBOUCS. 

In  addition  to  the  school  at  Koserefski,  carried  on  with  assistance  from  the  Gor- 
erument,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  small  schools  at  Nulato,  Cape  Vancoavet, 
and  Juueau,  from  which  no  reports  have  been  received. 

SWEDISH  KVANGEI.ICAL  UNION. 

The  Swedes  have  established  a  good  school  at  Golovin  Bay,  Alaska.  This  is  in 
addition  to  their  contract  schools  at  Unalaklik  and  Yakutat. 

MORAVIANS. 

The  Moravians  sustain  a  school  at  Ugavig,  Kuskokwim .  River,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tract schools  at  Bethel  and  Carmel. 

BAPTISTS. 

Wood  Island  school. — Baptist  mission ;  teachers,  W.  E,  Roscoe  and  wife  and  Mi«« 
C.  C.  Currant;  enrollment,  30;  populatioa,  Russian  Creole.  Daring  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1893  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  erected  a  large  two-story  building  at  Wood  Island  as  au  orphan- 
age. This  orphanage  was  completed  and  opened  upon  the  4th  of  July,  1893.  Iti) 
a  Iiouse  of  retuKe  and  of  hope,  aud  the  one  oright  light  in  all  that  section  of  igno- 
rance. Immorality,  and  superstition ;  the  only  place  in  all  that  region  where  the  ris- 
ing generation  can  be  taught  the  beauty,  purity,  and  value  of  a  Christian  home. 

A  few  sample  cases  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Roscoe  will  give  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  the  character  of  the  work  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  population,  and  the 
self-denial  and  heroism  of  the  missionaries  engaged. 

Last  fall  Willie  Schmakof,  whose  father  was  dead,  and  mother  too  poor  to  support 
him,  was  taken  to  the  orphanage;  the  mother  made  out  regular  papers  of  indentui^ 
duly  signed  and  attested,  until  the  child  should  be  of  age.  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  behalf 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Baptist  Church,  obligated  himself  and 
society  to  supply  the  boy  with  comfortable  clothing,  lodging,  and  food,  and  give 
him  a  good  common  school  education.  The  Russian  Greek  priest,  through  the  grand- 
mother of  the  boy,  who,  by  the  way,  lived  600  miles  away,  went  before  J  udge  RogBiJ 
United  States  commissioner  at  Sitka,  aud  asked  that  the  boy  should  be  removed 
from  the  care  of  the  school.  The  judge,  ignoring  the  legal  papers  placing  the  child 
in  the  custody  of  the  school,  took  him  away  from  the  school  aud  from  his  mother 
and  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  his  grandmother.  It  is  true  that  the  mother  gets 
drunk  and  is  immoral,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  mother's  authority  was 
set  aside,  as  she  was  privately  informed  that  after  the  boy  was  taken  out  of  the 
school  she  could  have  him  again.  The  whole  move  was  to  remove  the  child  from  a 
good  school,  which  was  done.  The  boy  was  taken  from  the  school  by  a  United 
States  deputy  marshal  and  tamed  loose  on  the  streets,  where  he  often  goes  huogry 
and  in  rags,  and  is  living  in  filth  and  dirt  and  is  growing  np  a  hoodlum.  The  mother 
of  tho  boy  sent  in  a  written  remonstrance  against  this  outrage  of  the  court.  A  remon- 
Btrance  was  also  drawn  np  and  signed  by  all  the  white  men  at  Wood  Island  and  Kadisk. 

Last  season  a  widow  woman  (Russian  Creole)  with  three  children  came  from 
Nuchek  to  Wood  Island  with  the  hope  of  getting  sufficient  washing  to  support  her- 
self and  children,  bat  she  was  rapidly  dying  of  consumption  and  nad  no  strength 
to  wash ;  her  own  people  refused  to  take  her  into  their  houses,  and  in  desperation, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  she  applied  to  the  Baptist  orphanage.  Mr.  Rosooe 
took  her  three  children  into  the  home  aud  then  found  a  place  fur  the  dying  mother, 
he  and  the  agent  of  the  trading  company  sharing  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
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woman  natil  she  died.  The  three  children,  through  inherited  scrofnla  and  from 
impoveri*bed  bloo<l  from  want  of  proper  care,  clothing,  and  sufficient  food,  were  a 
ma«8  of  sores  and  ranning  alcers  from  head  to  foot.  These  children  were  nursed  hf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were  their  own ;  the  offensive  sores  were 
dressed  and  the  cbildren  doctored  nntil  their  sores  were  largely  healed,  and  they 
are  becoming  healthy  and  vigorous;  and  now  the  Russian  Greek  priest,  who  would 
do  nothing  to  help  the  dying  mother  and  starring  children,  is  very  active  in  trying 
to  get  the  children  oat  of  the  home  and  force  them  back  to  their  former  miserabls 
condition.    This  priest  has  since  been  removed  by  the  bishop. 

A  mother  died,  leaving  a  yoang  babe.  The  fauier,  unable  to  properly  care  for  it, 
and  being  compelled  to  go  off  hunting  work  for  a  living,  intrusted  the  babe  to  some 
of  tbo  relatives  of  the  mother,  but  like  so  many  others  of  that  class  of  people,  they 
liad  their  occasional  spells  of  drinking  and  carousals.  Upon  returning  home  tho 
father  fonnd  his  child  in  a  dying  condition,  and,  through  neglect,  covered  with  sores 
andnlccrs.  Tho  sisteen-months-old  babe  was  taken  l>y  Mr.  Roacoo  and  placed  in 
the  borne  where  it  was  a  very  great  care,  but  through  judicious  treatment  and  oon- 
Btaut  attention  it  is  becoming  healthy  and  is  doing  well. 

Last  winter  a  man  at  Uuga  was  accidentally  shot  while  hunting  nud  his  family 
was  left  entirely  destitute ;  the  widow,  unable  to  clothe  and  feet!  lier  three  little  chil- 
dten.  Bent  tho  two  older  ones  to  Mr.  Roscoe  and  wanted  to  send  her  babe  also,  but  it 
was  too  young  to  be  received. 

Two  boys,  hoodlums,  were  sent  there  from  Unga,  both  covered  with  sores ;  the  leg 
of  one  was  swollen  to  double  its  normal  size,  and  the  ulcers  discharged  a  cnpfnll  m 
stime.    Both  these  offensive  cases  were  treated  and  relieved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe. 

A  boy  received  from  Dutch  Harbor  was  so  corered  with  sores  and  ulcers  from  head 
to  foot  that  his  limbs  and  body  had  to  be  bandaged;  these  bandages  were  changed 
erery  twenty-four  honrs,  and  in  order  to  get  the  old  bandages  off  it  was  necessary  to 
pat  the  boy  in  a  bath  tub  and  soak  them  off;  his  condition  was  so  offensive  that  he 
sad  to  be  kept  in  a  room  by  himself.  Under  the  treatment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
his  sores  are  healing  up  and  his  flesh  commences  to  show  a  healthy  condition. 

Two  small  boys  were  left  orphans  and  were  cared  for  by  a  white  man  who  wa« 
their  ancle.  After  a  while  he  made  out  papers  transferring  the  children  to  the 
orphanage  nntil  they  should  become  18  years  of  age.  A  drunken  relative  of  tlie  \5oy8' 
deceased  mother  made  so  bitter  a  flght  that  the  boys  have  so  far  been  preveutcd  from 
entering  the  home  where  they  would  be  well  olothe<l  and  properly  educated,  but  are 
left  to  run  wild,  with  insufficient  clothing,  and  almost  constantly  hungry. 

PRESBYTERIAKS. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka  the  Presbyterians  have  suc- 
cessful boardin;;  and  home  schools  at  Haines,  Juneau,  and  Jackson.  No  reports. 
Haines  has  4  missionaries,  Juneau  5,  and  Jackson  5. 

FRIKND8. 

The  Friends  have  boarding  and  home  schools  at  Douglass  and  Kake.    No  reports. 
StatUtica  of  eduoation  in  Alaika. 


Pabllc  schools. 


Afognak 

DonglM  City,  No.  1 . 
5oDglMCitv,No.2. 

JdrfWrangeU 

Bailie* 

it^Kia 

Jiine.n,S«.l 

li>ae*u,Ko.2 

Jrflak 

Karink 

jBHoioo 

Oawock 

Stk«,No.l 

^Iu,No.2 

£iSiita"."."""." 
"rtCtorenoB 


Enrollment. 


<f) 


24  59 

67  '  94 

(t)  (t) 

106  M 

144  ■   128 

110  ,  105 

26  36 


(1)  I  (t) 


(f) 


(«)  i  (t) 


U     S 


35 
25 
24 
49 
89 
100 
26 
75 
69 
29 
38 
38 

B9 

54 


40 
13 

108 
49 
54 
82 
23 
61 
74 
(f) 

137 
(t) 
50 

48 
35 


(t)  ;  20 


30 
87 
54 
41 
90 
25 
65 
59 
0) 
75 
(t) 
43 

110 
36 
24 


Teachers  in 

the  public  Hcboola. 

1893-94. 


*  ZroUment  not  known. 


J 

t  Ho  school. 


Mm.C.M.Colwcll. 
S.  A.  Keller. 
J.  K.  Connrtt. 
Miss  A.R.Kolsey. 
W.  W.  'VVarni'. 
Hra.C.a.McLeod. 
D.  DavioH. 
Miss  E.  Saxman. 
CC.Solter. 

L.  F.  Jones. 

jMiss  C.  Patton. 
IMrs.  O.  Knapp. 
'Mrs.  L.  YanderbUt. 
0.  R.  MoKinney. 
J.  A.  Turk. 
W.  T.  Lopp. 
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Siati»tic$  of  Eduealioa  in  AUuka — Continued. 


Contract  kUooIs. 


Anrik 

Point  Hope 

Metlakabtla 

Bethel 

Camiel 

Eoonah 

Sltk*  indoatrialBCliool 

Point  Barrow 

TTnalaaka 

>Inlato 

Kosorefski 

Cape  VancouTer 

Cape  Prince  of  TVolea. 

TTnnlakllk ) 

Yakutat    5  


Expended  by  QoTemnent. 


•500 

(•) 

(*) 
500 
300 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 


$1,000 

(•) 

2,500 
1,000 
1,000 

(') 

12,500 
(•) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 

(*) 


$1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1,000 

(*) 

18,000 

1,000 

1,200 
1,500 
1,600 

(*) 

1,000 

(•) 


$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
200 

15,000 
2,000 
2,000 

1 3, 050 

(*) 

2,000 
(*) 


s 


$1,000 
2,000 
2,600 
1,000 
1,00(1 
2,000 

11,000 
2,000 
2,000 

CI,  000 

)  1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

1,000 


Senominatian. 


EpiaoopaL 

Independent. 

Morarian. 

Preebyterlan. 

Methodiat. 

Catholic. 

Coneregational. 
SSwediah     £vangeU- 
)    cal. 


*  Xo  achool  or  no  aubiudy. 
Appropriations  for  education  tn  Alatka. 

First  grant  to  establish  scUoola,  1884 $S,000 

Aimual  grants,  scliool  year — 

1886-87 13,000 

1887-88 25,000 

1888-89 i 40,000 

1889-90 60,000 

1890-91 50,000 

1891-92 50,000 

1892-93 40,000 

1893-94 30,000 

1894-95 30,000 

PERSOXSEL,  SALABIES,  ETC. 

General  agent  of  cdncatioa  for  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Alaska,  $1,200;  assist- 
ant agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  William  Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  $1,200;  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  southeastern  district,  William  A.  Kelly,  Pennsylvania,  $480. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  CO.MMITrEES  (WITUOUT  SALARY). 

Sitka,  Edward de  Groff,  Charles  D.  Eodgers,  John  6.  Brady;  Jnnean,  Karl  Koehler, 
John  G.  Held;  Douglas,  P.  H.  Fox,  Albert  Anderson;  Wrangel,  Thomas  A.  Willson, 
Finis  Cagle,  W.  G.  Thomas;  Jackson,  W.  D.  McLeod,  G.  Loomis  Gould;  Motlakahtla, 
W.  Duncan,  D.  J.  Leask;  Kadiak,  N.  Kashevaroff,  F.  Sargent,  H.  P.  Cope;  Unga, 
C.  M.  Dederick,  M.  Dowd,  George  Levitt;  Unalaskn,  L.  B.  Woodward,  N.  B.  Anthony. 

Teachtrt  ofpvblio  schools,  1S9S-04. 


Name. 


Pablic  achools. 


Mn.C.M.ColweU 

S.  A.  Keller 

J.  K.  Connett 

Mias  A.  R.  Kelaey 

'W.'W.  Wame 

Mm.  0. 0.  McLeod 

D.Davies , 

Miss  E.  Saxraan  . . 
C.C.Soltor 

L.F.  Jones 

MissC.Pattou.... 

Mrs.  G.  Knapp 

Mrs.  L.  yanderbllt 
O.K.  McKinuey... 

J.A.Tiick 

Ann.'i  Fiilcoraer... 

■w.'r.Lopp 


Afognak. 

Doughis  City,  Ka  1. 
I>ottKla8City,Ke.2. 
Fort  Wrangel. 
Hainea. 
Jackson. 
Juneau,  No.  1. 
Juneau,  Mo.  2. 
Kadiak. 

SKarlnk. 
KilUsnoo. 
Elawack. 

|sitka.  No.  1. 

Sitka,  No.  2. 
Dogs. 

|Onslaska. 

Port  Clarmce. 
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TKACHKRS  AXn  KMPLOTXR8  IX   CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Metlahdtda.—'WiWam  Dnncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Weesner. 

Bethel. — John  H.  Kilback,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kilbuck,  Benjamin  Helmiek,  Mrs.  B.  Helmick, 
MiM  Maij  Mack,  and  George  Nokoehlnk  (native). 

Carmel.—¥.  K.  Wolff,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff,  John  Schvechert,  Mrs.  J.  Scbvechert,  Miss 
Mary  Haber,  and  Misa  Emma  Hober. 

Sitka  ItidusiHal  Training  Sckool. — Rer.  L.  F.  Jones,  Rer.  A.  E.  Austin,  R.  A.  Clarke, 
Min  Nellie  Covert,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Anstin,  Mrs.  Margaret  C  Wade,  Miss  Hattie  E.  Weaver, 
Mrs.  Matilda  K.  Fanl  (native),  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Heizer,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Saxman,  Mrs. 
Sadie  L.  Wallace,  Miss  Essie  Gibson,  A.  T.  Simson,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Siaason,  J.  A.  Shields, 
Jobu  E.  Gamble,  Willie  Wells  (native),  B.  K.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  AdellaH.  Carter, 
U.  P.  8hnU. 

ffooim*.— Rev.  John  W.  McFarland,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland,  and  Mrs.  MaryE. 
Howoll. 

Point  Barrow.— T.  E.  Beaupre,  M.  D. 

Kourefski. — Holy  Cross  boarding  school ;  sajperintendent,  Rer.  P.  Tosi;  assistants. 
Revs.  A.  Robaat,  Fr.  Bamam.  Fr.  Monroe;  inonstrial  teachers,  Marchisio,  J.  T.  Sul- 
livan, J.  Negro,  and  nine  sisters. 

Vnalaklik. — Rev.  A.  E,  Karlson,  Mr.  David  Johnson,  Miss  HaonaSvensou,  Miss  Mal- 
vina  Johnson. 

Takntat. — Rev.  A.  J.  Hendrickson,  Rev.  Albin  .lohnson,  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson,  Miss 
Selma  Peterson. 

TBACUEBS  IM   PRIVATE  AMJ>  CUVRCH   6CUOOI.S. 

Point  Hope  (Protestant  Episcopal). — J.  B.  Driggs,  M.  D. 

Anvik  (Protestant  Episcopal). — Rev.  J.  W.  Cuapman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Miss 
Mary  V.  Glenton,  M.  D.,  Miss  Bertha  W.  Sabine. 

Fort  Adamt. — Rev.  J.  L.  Prevost. 

Golovin  Bay  (Swedish  Evangelical). — Rev.  August  Anderson,  Rev.  N.  O.  Hultberg, 
Mrs. N.  O.  Hultberg,  Mr.  Frank  Kameroff  (native  assistant). 

Nulato  (Roman  Catholic). — St.  Peter  Claver  day  school ;  Kev.  William  Judge,  super- 
intendent; assistants,  Rev.  A.  Ragarn,  C.  Giorano,  and  J.  Rosati. 

Cape  FaneoHver  (Roman  Catholic) — Bov.  J.  Treca  and  Rev.  A.  Parodi;  assistants, 
B.Cnnningham  and  J.  Tvrohig. 

Ugavig  (Moravian). — Rev.  Ernest  L.  Weber,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Weber,  Miss  Philippoue 
Bin^;  David  Skuvink  (native  assistant  teacher). 

1toi>d  Iiland  (Baptist/. — Rev.  Wesley  E.  Boscoe,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Roscoe,  Miss  C.  C.  Cur- 
rant. 

Douglas  (Friends). — J.  E.  Connett,  M.  D.,  Charles  N.  Replogo,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Reploge, 
andSvbil  Hanson. 

Kake  (I'Mends).— Silas  E.  Moon,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Moon. 

Bainet  (Presbyterian). — Rev.  W.  W.  Wame,  Miss  Frances  21.  Willard,  Miss  Anna 
May  Sheets,  Miss  Mary  A.  Cadenhead. 

Fort  fVrangel  (Presbyterian). — Rev.  Clarence  Thwing,  Mrs.  Clarence  Thwing. 

Jackson  (Presbyterian). — Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gonld,  Mrs.  R.  R.  (iould,  Miss  Mollis  E. 
Gonld,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  Miss  Christeana  Baker,  Frank  P.  Loomis,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Loomis. 

JitDtttn  (Presbyterian).— Rev.  8.  H.  King,  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard,  Miss  Susan  Davis,  Miss 
Bessie  L.  Matthews,  Miss  Mollie  E.  Gould,  Miss  Etta  R.  Berk,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard. 

ITIMBEARY. 

Leaving  AVnshington  City  on  the  16th  of  April,  I  reached  San  Francisco  on  the 
24th.  After  arranging  for  the  transportation  of  the  Lap  colony  to  the  reindeer 
station  in  Alaska,  and  also  of  the  supplies  for  that  station,  I  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  and  .joined  the  United  States  revenue-cutter  Bear  at  Seattle, 
Wash,,  on  the  28th.  Under  instructions  from  Washington,  the  Hear  got  under  way 
for  Sitka  on  tbe  5th  of  May.  The  trip  up  tho  coast  was  a  rough  and  stormy  one; 
SBOw  aqu&lla  were  encoostered  almost  every  day.  On  the  morning  of  May'lO,  off 
Dixon's  Entrance,  in  a  driving  snowstorm,  the  gale  became  so  severe  as  to  split  the 
fore-staysail,  carry  away  the  grips  of  the  thira  cutter,  and  deluge  tho  galley  with 
^ater.  At  the  same  time  tbe  wheel  ropes  parted  and  the  ship  hod  to  lie  to;  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  tho  table  in  the  captain's  cabin,  but 
Te  took  our  raeals  in  onr  hands  in  the  pilot  house  as  best  we  could. 

Dixon's  Entrance  was  named  for  Capt.  George  Dixon,  commanding  the  English 
•hip  Queen  Charlotte,  which  visited  this  region  between  1775-76.  The  straits,  how- 
ever, had  been  discovered  by  Capt.  Juan  Perez,  of  the  Spanish  expedition  of  1774. 
The  lirst  white  man  to  navigate  these  waters  was  Captain  Douglass,  in  the  Iphigenia, 
ia  1789.    These  waters  mark  tbe  boundary  line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
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Crossing  the  mouth  of  Dixon's  Entrance,  we  were  again  in  American  waters— in 
Alaska — the  region  of  the  celehrated  exploring  expeditions  of  a  century  ago. 

In  1741  Vitus  Bering,  in  the  SI.  Peter,  reached  as  far  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Alaska  as  Kayak  Island  and  looked  upon  the  glories  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  The  same 
season  his  second  in  command,  Alexei  Chirikof,  m  the  St.  Paul,  reached  the  region 
of  Sitka  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  discoveries  of  Bering  and  Chirikot. 
together  with  their  report  of  the  abundance  of  furs,  set  the  mercbaots  of  Sibena 
wild  with  excitement.  As  in  later  days,  there  was  a  rush  to  the  newly  discovered 
gold  fields  of  California,  so  in  Siberia  more  than  sixty  companies  were  organized 
to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  furs.  Unwilling  to  await  the  proper  constructiou  of  sea- 
going vessels,  flatboats  and  small  schooners  were  hastily  constructed  oi  hewu  planks 
liished  together  with  raw-hide  thongs — vessels  that  would  float  in  fair  weather  bat 
were  unable  to  hold  together  in  storms.  In  these  frail  crafts  expedition  after  expe- 
dition followed  one  another  iti  rapid  snceeasion  and  the  half  of  them  were  lost,  but 
thoKO  that  did  retnra  in  safety  with  a  fair  cargo  divided  profits  of  from  $1,50U  to 
$3,000  per  man. 

Id  the  eager  search  for  furs  new  sections  were  visited,  until  the  whole  southern 
coast  from  Atton  to  Sitka  became  known.  Among  these  early  adventurers  were 
Ca]>t.  Emilian  Bassof,  1743  (the  first  white  man  to  land  on  the  island  of  Attou); 
Mikhail  Nevodchikof,  1745;  Andrei  Tolstykh,  1747;  NicoforTrapeznikuf,  1749;  Emil- 
iau  Yugof,  1750;  Peter  Bashnakf,  Feodor  Kholodilof,  and  Simeon  Krassilnikof,  1753; 
Ra<lion  Durnef^  1755;  Andrei  Tolfstykh,  1756;  Ivan  Shtlkin,  1757;  Stepan  Glotlof, 
Denietri  Paikof,  1758;  Gerassim  Pribylof,  Grigor  Shelikof,  Alexaaacr  Baranof,  Las- 
tochkin  Lebedef,  Ferdinand  P.  Wrangell,  aud  hundreds  of  others  of  lesser  note. 
These  trading  expeditious  were  supplemented  by  explorations  under  the  anspices  of 
the  Russian  Gorernmeut  and  Russian-American  companies. 

Ill  1778  the  Trekh  SviaiUeli,  in  commaujl  of  Masters  Ismailof  and  Bocharof  of  the 
Imperial  navy,  was  dispatched  by  Shelikof  in  search  of  new  lands  to  the  eastward 
of  Kadiak.  Capt.  Joseph  Billings,  commanding  the  Slava  Boaiie  (Glorjf  o/  HuMiia), 
was  sent  in  1790  on  a  secret  "Astronomical  and  geographical  expedition  for  navigat- 
ing the  frozen  sea,  describing  its  coasts,  and  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the  islands 
in  the  seas  between  the  two  continents  of  Asia  aud  America." 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1803,  Lieutenant  Krusenstem,  in  the  Xade»hda,  and  Uri 
Lisiunsky,  in  the  Xeca,  sailed  from  Kronstadt  with  a  party  of  scientists  (among  them 
being  .the  naturalist,  Langsdorf),  a  force  of  shipwrights  and  skilled  woikuien  for 
shi]>bnilding,  sn])plie8  of  charts,  instruments,  and  nautical  works.  In  April,  ISOi, 
tho  two  ships  rounded  Cape  Horn.  In  June  they  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  wCere 
thc:y  separated,  the  Xadrahda  proceeding  to  Petropavlovsk  in  Kamchatka,  aud  Cap- 
tain Lisiansky  in  the  Neva  continuing  on  to  Alaska,  arriving  at  Kadiak  on  the  I3th 
of  July,  1804,  tho  first  Russian  expedition  to  visit  Alaska  around  Cape  Horn. 

Otto  von  Koticebne,  commanding  the  brig  Rurik,  sailed  from  Petropavlovsk  in  (be 
summer  of  1816  in  search  of  a  "northwest  passage."  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
scientists,  Cbamisso  and  Wormskloid,  Dr.  Esoholtz,  and  Artist  Choris.  Passing 
through  Bering  Strait  and  discovering  a  large  inlet  to  the  eastward,  be  rejoiced  tn 
believe  that  ho  had  found  the  long  looked- for  passage.  On  August  1, 1816,  be  entered 
tho  new  sound  with  the  Surik  only  to  find  a  few  days  later  his  mistake. 

Ill  1822  Captains  Khramcbenco  and  Etholin,  and  Master  Vassilaief,  in  the  brig 
Golornin,  and  schooner  Baranof,  made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Alaska  coast  of 
Bering  Sea  from  Bristol  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuekokwim,  and  from  St.  Michael  to 
Golovin  Sound. 

In  1827  Capt.  Feodor  P.  Llitke,  by  directions  of  the  Russian  Government,  made* 
carofnl  survey  of  the  northern  coast  of  tho  Alaska  Peninsula. 

In  1828  Captain  Hageraeister,  in  the  Krotky,  and  Captain  Staninkovich,  in  the 
MiiUer,  made  important  surveys  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea. 

In  1828  Master  Vassilaief,  accompanied  by  Alexander  Kolmakof,  a  Creole,  crossed 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  frem  Shelikof  Straits  via  the  lakes  to  the  Kuskokwim  Kiver. 
During  this  expedition  Kolmakof  selected  the  site  of  a  trading  post,  which  was  built 
in  1831,  and  in  1841  a  redoubt  named  after  him  was  built  near  the  junction  of  the 
Kuskokwim  and  Kvigin  rivers. 

In  1830  Midshipman  Etholin  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig  Chioagof  and  sent 
to  explore  Norton  Bay,  Sledge,  Kin^,  and  St.  Lawrence  islands.  Upon  his  return  he 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  station  on  Stuart  Island  fSt.  Michael). 

In  1833  Lieutenant  Tebenkof  was  sent  in  the  sloop  Ourupa  to  establish  a  trading 
post  on  Xorton  Sound  and  make  explorations  inland.  The  new  post  was  named 
Mikhaielovsk.  The  inland  explorations  were  committed  to  Andrei  Glazanof,  a  Creole. 
The  party,  with  three  native  guides,  and  two  sleds,  each  drawn  by  five  dogs,  setont 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1833,  and  after  great  hardships  reached  as  far  as  Anvik  oo 
tho  Yukon  River,  and  Pafnagamiite  on  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

In  1838  Alexander  Kashevarof,  a  Kadiak  Creole,  was  sent  to  explore  the  Arctio 
coast.    Being  landed  from  the  brig  Polj/fem,  he  continned  northward  m  five  tbiM* 
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holed  bidarhaa,  reaching;  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Beecbey.  The  same  year  Vassili 
Ualakbof  explored  the  Ynkon  as  far  north  as  Nnlato,  where  he  bnilt  a  block  honse. 
In  1812  Lieutenant  Zagoskiu,  of  the  Imperial  navy,  explored  the  Knskokwim  and 
YakoD  rirers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  Rnssian  occupation  of  the  American  coast  from  1743  to 
1800  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  European  nations,  and 
especially  of  Spain,  who  looked  upon  Russian  enroachments  in  the  north  as  imperil- 
iog  her  interests  in  California.  Consequently,  in  1774.  Capt.  Jnan  Perez,  commanding 
tke  Santiago  was  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  take  possession  of 
nev  lands  in  the  name  of  Spain.  He  reached  as  far  north  as  Dixon's  Entrance.  The 
next  year  he  was  followed  by  Lieut.  Juan  Francisco  de  Bodega  y  Cuadra  in  the  Senora, 
reafhing  the  Cross  Sound.  On  the  shores  of  Salisbury  aud  Bncarelli  sounds  wooden 
erosaes  were  erected  as  notification  of  Spanish  claims. 

In  1779  Lieut.  Ignacio  Artega,  commanding  the  Prineeia  and  Favorita,  under  orders 
from  Spain,  sailed  from  San  Bias  February  11,  and  went  westward  as  far  as  Cooks 
Inlet,  at  Nnchek,  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country. 

In  1791  Alejandro  Malaspina,  commanding  the  corvettes  De»oubierta  and  the  Atrt- 
tida,  sailed  May  1  from  Acapuico  Jbr  Prince  William  Sound  in  search  of  the  North- 
vest  Passage  and  new  lands  for  the  Crown.  In  1788  an  expedition  in  command  of 
Alferez  Eslevan  Jose  Martinez,  consisting  of  the  Fragata  Princeta  and  the  Paquebot 
San  Carlos,  in  command  of  Pilot  QonzaTo  Lopez,  was  sent  along  the  coast  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  And  in  1790  Lieut  Salvador  Fidalgo,  in  the  Paquebot  FiHpina, 
Tiaited  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cooks  Inlet. 

England,  then  as  now,  wide  awake  for  colonial  extension,  followed  the  example  of 
Spain  and  sent,  in  1778,  two  years  after  the  second  Spanish  expedition,  Capt.  James 
Cook,  commanding  the  Sesolvtion  and  the  Discovery,  and  five  years  later  the  Diteovery 
and  the  Chatham,  in  the  command  of  Capt.  George  Vancouver ;  then  in  the  present  oeu- 
tary.  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  expedition  of  the  shii>  lilouom  in  1825-1828, 
Capt.  F.  W,  Beeehey  commanding,  and  in  183&-1842  the  expedition  of  Capt.  Edward 
Belcher. 

Sopplementlngthe  Government  explonktions  were  the  English  trading  expeditiona 
of  Capt  George  Dixon  in  the  Queen  CAoWotte,  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  Poetlock  in  the 
Sing  George  in  1786;  Captain  Hutchins  in  the  Frinee  of  Wales  in  1787,  and  Capt.  John 
Hears  in  the  Nootka  in  1789. 

In  1786  France  sent  oat  an  expedition  consisting  of  the  two  frigates,  Astrolabe  and 
Boiutole,  in  command  of  Capt.  J.  G.  F.  de  la  Peronse,  and  in  1791  Capt.  Etienne  Mar- 
chand,  commanding  th6  SoHde. 

In  1790  the  Swedish  Government  sent  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  cruiser  Mereurf 
in  charge  of  Captain  Coxe. 

American  trading  vessels  were  visiting  Alaska  prior  to  1785,  but  no  Government 
exploration  was  undertaken  by  the  United  States  until  Commander  John  Roger's 
expedition  around  the  world  in  1864-55,  and  of  the  Alentian  Islands  in  1856  by  the 
United  States  schooner  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gibson,  United 
States  Navy. 

Returning  to  Dixon's  Entrance,  the  extreme  southwestern  point  of  the  Alexandrian 
Archipelago,  which  we  are  entering,  is  Capo  Mazou,  near  to  which,  on  Kaigiihnee 
Straits,  is  Jackson,  a  mission  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Haidai  tribe. 
Here  in  1881  I  established  a  mission  school  with  Mr,  J.  E.  Chapman  as  lay  teacher. 
In  1882  he  was  replaced  by  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould  and  family,  who  have  faithfully 
keld  the  fort  until  the  present.  Mr.  Gould  has  built  up  a  church  of  90  members,  and 
Kri.  A.  R.  McFarland,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  a  mission  home.  The  day  school  established  by  the  church  in  1881 
*n«,  in  1885,  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

Steaming  northward  along  the  bleak  and  snow-covered  mountains  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  we  pass  the  small  outlying  Forrester  Island,  named  in  1774  by  Perea 
•s  Santa  Christina,  and  by  Cuadra  as  San  Bias.  Wolf  Rock  Island  and  Cape  Bar- 
fcilome  are  reached  all  unseen  in  the  storm,  and  we  are  off  Bucareli,  which,  with 
Kasaan  Bay,  almost  outs  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  two.  This  large  sound  seems  to 
nave  been  a  favorite  with  the  early  Spanish  exploring  |>arties.  On  the  24th  of 
Angnst,  1775,  the  expedition  uuder  Cuadra,  being  greatly  impressed  with  the  loca- 
tion and  character  of  the  sound,  sent  a  party  on  snore,  who,  after  erecting  a  large 
vooden  cross  and  celebrating  a  solemn  high  mass,  took  possession  for  Spain  with 
waving  banners  aud  discharge  of  musketry.    The  waters  were  called  Bucareli  Sound. 

In  1779  Lieutenant  Artega  visited  the  sound  and  repeated  the  solemuities  of  taking 
possession.  In  connection  with  Cuadra,  who  was  second  in  command,  they  made  a 
complete  survey  of  the  sound,  which  survey  is  the  best  that  has  thus  far  been  made. 
This  accounts  for  the  Spanish  nomenclature  on  the  charts.  The  next  visit  of  the 
Spanish  was  in  1792,  when  Lieut.  Jacinto  Caamano  in  the  frigate  Araneazn,  came 
•Mrching  for  the  Northwest  Passage. 

In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  sound  is  the  small  fishing  station  of  Klawak,  Hero 
ED  91 ^93 
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in  1886  I  established  a  school  with  Sot.  L.  W.  Carrie  as  teacher.  The  first  ■vrMm 
the  school  -vras  ke^t  at  the  native  village  of  Tnxikan  in  a  native  honse,  Mr.  Carrie 
and  family  occupying  a  portion  of  the  room  curtained  off  with  drilling,  the  owner 
another  portion,  and  the  school  and  church  the  center.  The  foUowlog  summer  they 
removed  to  Klawak,  where  a  school  and  teacher's  residence  were  built. 

Passing  along  the  seaward  side  of  Iphigenia  Bay  at  11.20  a.  m.,  we  were  off  Coto- 
nation  Island.  We  were  also  off  the  month  of  Sumner  Straits,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
which  is  the  village  of  Fort  Wrangell  with  its  Grovernment  school  and  Presbyterian 
mission.  Passing  Christina  Sound  and  the  Hazy  Islands,  we  were  aoon  abreast  of 
Cape  Ommaney,  the  southernmost  point  of  Baranof  Island.  This  island  is  about 
85  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  30  miles  wide.  At  7.30  p.  m.  we  made  Biorks 
Island,  at  the  southern  month  of  SitkaSonnd.  At  9.50,  it  being  too  foggyto  attempt 
to  make  the  harbor,  the  steamer  stood  off  and  on  until  morning.  At  1.30  a.  m.,  the 
£ear  stood  in  for  Sitka  Sound,  and  at  3.20  a.  m.  hauled  op  b«twe«B  Cape  Edgecombe 
and  Biorka  Island. 

Cape  Ed^ecnmbe  is  the  southwestern  point  of  Knizof  Island.  This  island  is  noted 
for  the  extinct  volcano  of  Edgecumbe  at  its  southern  end.  Coadra  in  1 775  named  the 
cape  Cabo  de  Engano,  and  the  mountain  San  Jacinto.  These  names  were  ehaoged  in 
1778  by  Captain  Dixou  to  the  present  name  of  E^dgeenmbe.  The  Tchinkitanc  of  the 
natives,  the  Bay  a  de  Gaudalapa  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Norfelk  Soand  of  Captain 
Dixon  is  now  known  as  Sitka  Sound. 

Just  over  Biorka,  to  the  eastward  a  few  miles,  is  a  group  of  hot  and  eold  snlphnr 
and  iron  springs.  The  waters  are  impregnated  with  snlphnr,  iron,  maoganeae,  and 
chlorine,  97  per  cent  being  sulphur.  During  the  Bnasiaa  occupation  a  aiuaU  hospital 
was  established  and  maintained  at  the  sprinn  for  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

At  5  a.  m.  wo  were  off  Vitskari  Island^  and  at  &.25  a.  m.  drepped  anchor  in  Sitks 
Harbor  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  misaioa.  The  harbor  of  Sitka,  with  its  larg* 
number  of  islands  and  islets,  is  oue  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  fonoB  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  locations  for  a  town  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  being  found  that  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  western  Alaska  were  rapidly  deoieasing  in  number,  the  attention  of 
Baranof  was  directed  to  the  new  sources  of  supply  m  sontiieaetern  Alaeka.  About 
the  same  time  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  extending  its  operations  eastward  across 
the  contineut  to  the  coast,  and  American  ships  bad  discoverad  the  proAtaUe  Air  trade 
of  the  same  region.  Baranof,  to  extend  his  trade,  hedge  off  the  Engliah,  and  place 
himself  in  easy  communication  with  the  American  vessels,  trom  whom  he  coald  pro- 
cure breadstuff's  and  other  supplies,  determined  to  establish  o  settlement  in  the  Alex- 
ander Archipelago.  After  a  long  per  iod  of  preparation  he  sat  sail  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1799,  from  Kadiak  in  the  brig  Elizaveta  and  sloop  Konatamtin  with  22  Rnssians  and 
from  500  to  600  Alentes,  with  200  canoes.  At  Nutohek  he  was  joined  by  Knskof  witli 
f^om  300  to  400  Aleutes  an  d  150  canoes.  Bounding  C  ape  Suckling  60  men  were  lost  by 
the  capsizing  of  the  boats,  and  soon  after  a  nnmoer  of  others  were  killed  in  a  ni^t 
attack  of  the  natives.  However,  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  driving  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow,  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  to  the  watet^s  edge,  the  expedition  reached 
Sitka  Sound  and  effected  a  landing  at  Bay  of  Starri  6a van,  6  miles  north  of  the  jiresent 
site  of  Sitka. 

I  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Katlion,  who  seemed  to  bo  the  leading  Sitks 
chief,  and  the  laud  for  a  settlement  was  purchased  of  him  for  some  I>eads.  Keeping 
one-half  of  the  force  at  hnntiug  sea  otters,  the  other  half  was  set  to  wx>rk  ou  tba 
buildings,  and  soon  the  sound  of  axes  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees  proclaimed  tlM 
commencement  of  civilization  in  that  region.  The  place  consisted  of  6  buildings,  a 
stockade,  and  3  fortified  blockhouses,  and  was  named  Fort  Archangel  Miehael.  In 
the  spring  of  1800  the  force  numbered  25  Bussians  and  56  Aleut  men,  besides  women 
and  chil£en.  At  the  time  of  Baranof  a  landing  the  Americau  ship  Coroltae,  of  Bos- 
ton, Captain  Cleveland  commanding,  was  at  anchor  a  few  miles  off,  trading  for  6«t- 
otter  skins  with  the  natives.  Having  established  the  Sitka  settlement,  Baranof 
returned  to  Kadiak  in  the  fall  of  1800,  leaving  Vassili  Medvednikof  in  eommand. 
I  With  the  chief  factor  absent,  and  no  doubt  more  or  less  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Bussians,  the  natives  bided  their  time.  In  the  spring  of  1802  they  gathered  the 
warriors  from  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  on  a  Sunday  in  June,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Russians  and  Aleutes  were  off  hunting  and  fishing,  they  made  an  attack  on  the 
new  settlement,  which  was  quickly  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground;  then  attacking 
the  outside  hnntiug  parties,  killed  them  off  in  detail,  but  3  Bussians  mA  2  Alentes 
escaping  to  the  woods.  A  few  days  later  these  were  found  and  tdten  on  board  the 
'  Vnicorn,  an  English  ship,  under  Captain  Barber,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  trading' 
Soon  after  another  English  ship  and  an  American  trading  ship  arrived.  By  detail^ 
ing  the  native  chief  and  others  on  board  ship  and  threatening  to  hang  them,  1° 
women  wero  ransomed,  making  23  in  all  that  were  saved.  These  were  taken  ta 
Kadiak  by  Captain  Barber. 

The  destrnction  of  Fort  Archangel  Michael  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Baranof,  bat  b« 
was  so  oocnpiedwith  other  sections  that  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1801  thatli« 
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vaa  able  to  set  out  to  reestabliah  his  eettlement  in  Sitka  Sound.  In  March,  1904, 
Baranof  received  word  that  the  Emperor  had  raised  hun  to  the  nobility,  creating 
him  a  "Collegiate  councilor."  This  new  mark  of  the  Emperor'a  appreciation  of  liia 
work  affected  him  to  tears,  bat  with  the  memory  of  Sitka  ever  upon  Jus  mind  be 
exclaimed:  "I  am  a  nobleman,  bnt  Sitka  is  lost.  I  do  not  care  to  live.  I  will  go 
and  either  die  or  restore  the  poBsessiona  of  my  august  benefactor." 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  on  the  2d  of  April,  Baranof  sent  forward  two 
ibi|M^  in  oommaod  of  Demianenkof,  and  two  days  later  sailed  himself  with  the  sloops 
EkkUrina  and  Alexander  and  300  bidarkas,  making  a  combined  force  of  120  Boasians 
and  800  Alentes  with  which  to  meet  and  overcome  tlie  5,000  or  6,000  native  war- 
rion  that  could  be  massed  against  them.  Arriving  at  Yakntat,  he  was  reenforced 
by  Kugkof  with  the  small  sloops  Temak  and  Iio»iUU^f,  which  had  been  built  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  25th  of  Angnst  Baranof  left  Yakutat  on  board  of  the  Yermak, 
raadung  Sitka  Sonnd  September  18,  whither  the  AUxander  and  EkcUiri»»  bad  pre- 
ceded him;  and  with  them  was  the  utlp  Ktv,  Captain  Lisaianski,  baring  nnexpeot- 
edly  arrived  from  Bossia  via  Cape  Horn  and  Kadiak.  The  natirea  were  fonnd 
intrenched  upon  an  island  rock  60  feet  above  tide  water. 

On  the  1st  of  October  four  of  the  ships  were  anchored  off  the  native  stronghold, 
and  fire  was  opened  from  the  ships,  followed  by  a  desperate  efaarge,  led  by  Baranof 
himielf.  The  assault  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  at  11  men  and  the  wonnduig 
of  Baranof  and  JLieatenants  Arbozof  and  Pofalishin.  The  following  day  the  ships 
opened  a  forious  bombardment,  whi<di  caused  the  natives  to  soe  for  peace.  Three 
daya  were  consomed  in  negotiations  without  the  stronghold  being  sorrendered,  when, 
on  October  6,  Captain  Lwsianski,  who  at  the  request  of  Baranof  had  taken  charge 
of  the  hostilities,  oonstrneted  a  raft,  npon  which  ho  moved  two  nns  nearer  the  fort. 
An  interpreter  was  again  seat  to  demand  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  post,  and 
bioaght  back  word  that  the  natives  woold  leave  at  high  tide.  Bnt  the  tide  rose  and 
fell  without  any  apparent  movement  within  the  fort.  Late  in  the  ni^t  a  weird, 
wailing  chant  was  heard  in  the  fort  and  all  was  stilL  It  was  the  death  dirge,  as  they 
killed  their  infants  and  small  children  lest  their  cries  slioold  betray  their  flight. 
Then  silently  stealing  out  of  the  fort  into  the  woods  they  escaped  unobsert-ed.  In 
the  morning  a  flock  of  ravens  circled  over  the  fort  and  fed  on  the  slain.  When  the 
Bnnians  entered  the  stockade  they  found  the  bodies  of  30  warriors  and  aU  the 
■sail  children. 

_  This  place  had  been  originally  selected  by  Baranof  as  a  sito  for  a  settlement,  and 
it  was  now  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  log  fortress  was  bnmed  to  the  ground 
and  its  site  was  taken  ibr  ttke  location  of  the  tesidenee  and  offices  of  the  Buasian 
ooBmauder,  and  the  foondations  laid  for  Kovo  Arkhangelsk,  the  capital  of  Bnssian 
Ajseriea— tho  Sitka  of  to-day.  During  the  winter  of  1801-05  8  buildings  were 
elected  and  surrounded  with  a  snbstantuJ  stockade,  with  bloekbooses  and  mounted 
eannon  at  the  angles.  In  the  spring  the  ground  was  cleared  and  several  vegetable 
gardens  stuted.  But  that  the  aoooBunodatioiis  were  still  far  from  comfortable  we 
nay  see  when  Count  Bezanof  writes  a  few  months  later  in  an  official  report : 

"We  all  live  poorly,  but  worse  than  all  lives  Baranof,  in  a  miserable  hut,  so  damp 
that  the  floor  is  always  wet,  and  daring  the  constant  heavy  rains  the  place  leaks 
like  a  sieve." 

In  1809  Baranof '•  bnt  was  dectroyed  by  fire,  giving  place  to  a  more  oomfortable 
Ksidence,  so  that  Captain  Golovin,  of  the  Enssian  navy,  in  1810  writes  the  fort 
"coiuisted  of  strong  wooden  bastions  and  palisades;  the  houses,  barracks,  mag^a- 
tise,  and  manner's  residence  of  exceedingly  thick  logs.  In  Baranof 's  house  the 
fiunitoro'and  miisbing  were  of  flne  workmanship  and  ver^  ooeUy,  having  l)een 
broaght  from  St.  Petersburg  and  England.  But  what  astonished  me  most  was  the 
large  library,  in  nearly  all  X^ropean  laugnages,  and  the  eoileetion  of  fine  paintings." 

In  1827  the  second  castle,  being  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  was  removed  and 
the  summit  of  the  roek  crowned  with  a  still  larger  building,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  the  governor's  palace.  The  bnilding  was  constructed  of  large  cedar  logs 
aqoared  on  the  sides  and  dovetailed  together  at  the  comers.  To  prevent  its  being 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  copper  rods  were  run  through  the  logs  and  bolted  to  the 
locks  npon  which  the  house  stood.  It  was  140  by  70  feet  in  size,  two  storios  high, 
and  crowned  with  a  cupola,  in  which  at  night  lamps  were  placed  to  guide  incoming 
oiariaers.  The  building  was  surronnded  by  a  stocsade  and  defended  by  a  battery 
of  guns  that  extended  halfway  around  it  on  tiie  seaward  side.  At  the  northwest  or 
und  side  it  was  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Upon  a  landing  halfway  up 
'<ras  another  battery  and  a  sentry.  The  second  floor  of  the  palace  was  given  up  to 
>tate  apartments,  and  used  for  receptions,  balk,  public  dinners,  etc.  In  tho  center 
vu  the  grand  saloon,  70  feet  square.  Opening  out  from  the  saloon  on  the  one  end 
'*u  a  drawing-room,  extending  the  whole  breadUi  of  the  building,  35  by  70  feet  in 
■ize,  and  ttoxa  the  other  end  a  drawing-room  and  billiard  room  each  35  teet  square. 
On  the  first  floor  were  the  parlor,  library,  bedrooms,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  In 
uke  grand  saloon,  npon  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  birthday  and  other  fentive 
occasions,  tho  governor  was  accustomed  to  give  a  dinaer  to  all  the  officials  and  lead- 
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log  chie&  in  the  place.  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor-general  of  Rnpert  Land,  in 
his  journey  aronnd  the  -world,  risiting  Sitka  in  1842,  writes  of  the  farewell  dinner 
given  bini  by  Governor  Etholin: 

"The  farewell  dinner,  to  which  abont  30  of  ns  sat  down,  exceeded  in  samptnoos- 
ness  anything  1  had  yet  seen  even  at  the  same  hospitable  board.  The  glass,  the 
plate,  and  the  appointments  in  general  vrere  very  costly  j  the  viands  were  excellent, 
and  Governor  Etholiii  played  the  part  of  host  to  perfection." 

The  last  of  these  regal  festivities  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  1867,  in  honor  of 
the  transfer  on  that  du^  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  StatM.  That  night  a  grand 
ball  and  dinner  were  given  to  the  distingnished  officials  and  naval  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  who  were  present  at  the  ceremonies,  followed  by  an  lUn- 
mination  and  fireworks. 

After  the  transfer  this  historic  building  was  occasionally  occupied  by  American 
officials  until,  gradnally  falling  into  decay,  it  was  abandoned.  Its  portable  furni- 
ture, lamps,  brass  chandeliers,  and  even  the  great,  quaint  hinges  on  its  doors,  were 
stolen.  Tourists  cut  out  and  carriedaway  its  carved  railings,  and  town  boysamnsed 
themselves  by  throwing  stones  through  its  windows.  The  doors  and  sash  were 
boldly  carried  off  to  do  service  in  other  habitations,  and  when  I  first  saw  the  build- 
ing in  1879  many  of  its  windows  and  doors  were  gone  and  the  floor  of  the  grand 
saloon  covered  with  mbbish.  It  remained,  however,  nntil  the  last  a  favorite  resort 
for  tourists  from  the  steamers,  and  an  opportanity  to  dance  in  the  grand  saloon  was 
greatly  prized.  In  late  years  added  interest  has  been  given  to  the  building  by  speak- 
ing of  it  as  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  beautiful  Russian  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
former  governor,  who  disappeared  from  the  ballroom  on  her  weiding  night,  and  was 
found  dead  in  one  of  the  smaller  drawing-rooms.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding night,  and  again  on  Easter  night,  clad  in  her  wedding  garments  and  wringing 
her  jeweled  bands,  her  spirit  is  said  to  glide  from  room  to  room,  leaving  the  perrame 
of  wild  flowers  behind  her. 

In  1893  the  Qovernment  expended  $14,000  in  repairing  the  castle  for  the  uses  of  the 
United  States  district  court.  At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  17,  1894,  flames 
were  seen  issuing  itom  the  building,  and  in  four  hoars  the  most  noted  laAdmark  and 
historic  building  of  Sitka  was  a  heap  of  ashes. 

With  the  erection  of  the  first  governor's  residence  and  fort  in  1804-05  the  tongae  of 
land  at  the  base  of  the  fortified  rook  was  gradually  cleared  of  trees  and  stumps  and 
a  commencement  made  in  the  building  of  the  village.  From  time  to  time  several 
large  apartment  houses  or  flats  were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
p.iny.  There  was  special  activity  in  the  erection  of  large  public  buildings  durine 
the  time  that  Count  Rezanof  was  governor.  Some  of  these  log  buildings  were  150 
by  80  feet  in  size  and  from  two  to  three  stories  high,  with  large  attics  under  the 
roof.  A  heavy  stockade  was  erected  aronnd  the  whole  village,  with  fortified  block- 
houses at  the  angles.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  United  States  troops  in  1877,  the 
natives,  believing  that  the  country  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Government,  arose 
in  1877,  tore  down  the  stockade,  and  would  have  murdered  the  white  iobabitants 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  British  gnnboat. 

A  small  portion  of  the  stockade  remains  in  the  rear  of  the  governor's  garden,  and 
also  two  of  the  blockhouses. 

Under  the  indomitable  energy  of  Baranof,  Sitka  (Nova  Arkhangelsk)  became  not 
only  the  political  capital  of  Alaska  (Russian  America)  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Russian-American  Company,  but  also  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Sossessing  docks,  shipyards,  brass,  iron,  and  bell  foundries,  machine  shops,  saw  and 
onr  mills,  brickyards,  woolen  cloth  mills,  besides  mannfactories  for  agricnltaral 
implements,  a  copper-engraving  establishment,  large  warehonses,  an  observatory, 
hoNpitals,  a  library,  Russo-Greek  and  Lutheran  churches,  the  bishop's  residence, 
schools,  a  theological  seminary,  and  an  officers'  clubhouse.  During  this  period  ijan 
Francisco  was  known  simply  as  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  the  Indians. 

Two  and  one-half  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  Sitka  a  fine 
brig  was  launched  from  its  shipyard  and  christened  Sitka.  The  following  summer  a 
three-masted  schooner  of  300  tons  was  launched  and  named  Otkrytie  (Z>i««or«ry);  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Findla^,  writing  to  the  Nautical  Magazine  in  June,  1849,  says: 

"The  arsenal  is  the  next  object  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  ftom  the 
number  of  men  employed  either  building  new  or  repairing  old  vessels.  At  this 
moment  they  are  building  a  new  steamer,  destined,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Leidesdorf,  of 
California.  The  workmanship  appears  good  and  solid ;  everything  for  her  is  made 
on  the  spot,  for  which  purposes  tney  have  casting  bouses,  boiler  makers,  coopers, 
turners,  iind  all  the  other  ^ers'  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  boiler  i» 
almost  completed  and  is  made  of  copper.  They  also  have  their  tool  makers,  workers 
in  tin  and  brass,  chart  engravers,  sawyers,  and  sawmills,  for  all  which  occnpations 
suitable  establishments  have  been  made." 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  a  fleet  of  15  sailing  vessels  and  2  ocean  steamers  went 
and  came  from  its  harbor.    Before  the  American  occupation  of  California  the  Sitka 
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foundry  famished  the  Romiah  missions  of  California  with  their  chimes  of  chnrch 
bells,  and  Sitka  mannfactories  sapplied  the  California  ranchmen  with  their  agricol- 
tnral  implements. 

Tbe  annual  reports  of  the  observatory  were  pnblished  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersbnrg.  The  Sitka  Library,  eetabhsbed  by  Count  Rezanof  in  18(£,  con- 
tained, in  1835,  1,700  volnmes,  400  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  and  a  valuable  cuileo- 
tion  of  charts.  Of  the  books,  600  were  in  theKassian  langnage,  300  in  French,  130  in 
German,  33  in  Knglish,  30  in  Latin,  aqd  the  rest  in  8we<lish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Italian .  Tbe39oopper  plates  of  Tebenkof  s  celebrated  Atlas  of  Alaska  were  engraved 
at  Sitka  hf  Terentief,  a  Creole. ' 

To  provide  more  comfortablo^  accommodations  for  unmarried  o69rers  and  officials 
of  the  higher  rank,  many  of  them  sons  of  the  nobility  of  Kussia,  (iovernor  Etbolin 
l)DiIt  a  large  clnbbouse. 

Within  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  (1806)  a  school  was  estab- 
lished. In  1820  itH  efficiency  was  greatly  increased.  In  1839  a  home  school  for  orphan 
girls,  daoghters  of  the  employees  of  the  company,  was  established.  lu  1840  a  similar 
Khool  was  opened  for  orphan  boys.     In  1841  a  theological  Hchool  was  also  opened. 

Tbe  first  Rnsso-Greek  priest  arrived  at  the  new  settlement  in  1816.  Before  tbe 
transfer  to  the  Unite<l  States  tbe  Rnsso-Greek  Chnrch  had  a  resident  bishop,  with  15 
priests,  deacons,  and  followers;  also  a  cathedral,  church,  and  episcopal  residence. 
The  Lutheran  Church  had  its  minister  and  church  building,  both  toe  Greek  and 
Lutheran  chnrchcs  being  sustained  by  the  Imperial  treasury. 

Witb  tbe  American  occupation,  a  great  change  came  over  the  scene.  Shipbuilding 
ceased,  and  the  shipyard  was  filled  up  to  make  a  parade  ground  for  American  soldiers. 
Manufactories,  foundries,  and  all  other  industries  were  closed,  only  two  sawmills  and 
a  beer  brewery  remaining.  The  skilled  mechanics  and  Russians  largely  returned  to 
Siberia.  The  bishopric  and  theological  seminary  were  removed  to  San  Franrisco. 
Tbe  books  of  the  public  library  were  "lost,  strayed,  or  stolen."  No  trace  of  them 
noir  remains.  Three  of  tbe  large  Russian  buildings,  including  the  castle  and  hos- 
pital, have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Lutheran  Church,  condemned  as  unsafe,  has 
been  torn  down.  The  clubhouse,  too,  has  been  adjudged  unsafe,  and,  with  some  of 
the  waiehonsesaud  other  buildings,  will  have  to  be  torn  down.  The  civilized,  indus- 
trious population  of  several  thousand  has  dwindled  down  to  several  hundred,  and 
irhere  thonsauds  earned  a  living  by  their  trades,  the  few  hundred  that  remaiu  are 
lareely  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  salaries  of  the  QoyemmeDt  officials 
and  tbe  summer  patronage  of  curio-buying  touriflts. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  transfer  Sitka  had  a  boom,  as  wide-awake  speculators 
msbed  in,  anticipating  the  creation  of  a  large  city.  A  region  several  miles  square, 
reaching  from  theseatothotopsof  the  mountains,  was  mapped  on  paper  into  streets, 
parks,  and  city  lots.  A  municipal  government  was  organized,  with  a  mayor  and 
eommon  council.  A  newspaper,  the  Sitka  Times,  was  started  and  published  weekly 
for  eighteen  months.  But  the  enterprising  speculators,  failing  to  realize  their  hopes, 
one  after  another  returned  south,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  1877  seomea 
to  complete  the  decline  of  Sitka.  The  census  of  1880  revealed  tho  presence  of  l>at 
157  Americans  and  219  Creoles  in  the  deserted  city.  Tbe  same  census,  however, 
•howed  a  native  Thlinget  population  of  640. 

The  Thlinget  village  of  Sitka  is  about  as  large  to-day  as  in  Rnssiau  times,  and 
io  mnch  better  condition.  Largely  nnder  the  inilnence  and  teaching  of  the  mission 
and  school  maintained  among  wem  since  1880  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
tbe  Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions— both  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church— the  Thlingets  have  made  considerable  advance  in  civilization.  The  old 
damp,  dark,  and  smoky  native  buildings,  with  their  bark  roofs,  are  giving  place  to 
Biodem  bnildings  witb  windows,  doors,  wooden  floors,  chimneys,  and  shingle  roofs. 
Stoves  are  taking  the  place  of  a  Are  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  room ;  chairs, 
tables,  dishes,  and  bedsteads  are  becoming  common ;  and  on  Sundays  the  crowds  that 
Vend  their  way  to  church  are  dressed  in  good  ''store  clothes"  of  Ajuerican  manufac- 
tore.  And  to-day  the  only  ones  learning  trades  are  not  the  sons  of  Russian  Creoles, 
bat  of  the  Thlingets,  at  the  Presbyterian  Industrial  Training  School,  at  Sitka. 
This  institution  has  14  buildings,  and  is  distinctively  coeducational.  The  boys  and 
girls  recite  in  the  same  classes,  dine  together  in  tbe  same  dining  room,  and,  under 
wholesome  restraint,  have  opportunities  for  social  intercourse. 

A  few  years  of  sedulous  training  have  developed  in  some  of  the  older  pnpils  a 
(pint  of  emulation,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and 
•elf-helpfulness  which  command  respect.  Most  of  the  large  boys,  advanced  far 
SDODgh  to  read  intelligently  in  the  second  reader,  are  learning  a  trade  (all  being  in 
ichool  half  of  each  day  and  at  work  half  a  day),  and  the  diligence  with  which  they 
pursue  their  studies  and  the  zest  with  which  they  enter  upon  industrial  work  day 
after  day  are  most  praiseworthy  of  them  and  encouraging  to  their  instructors.    AU 


'  Creole  is  naed  here  to  designate  persons  of  mixed  blood,  of  Bossian  descent. 
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of  tlie  shoes  for  the  pnpils  of  the  school  are  handmade  in  the  shop,  nnder  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  competent  foreman.    Considerable  custom  work  is  also  done. 

The  supply  of  barrels  and  half-barrels  far  exceeds  the  demand,  yet  coopering  is 
considered  an  excellent  trade  for  the  yoong  men.  Owing  to  high  freight,  barrels 
are  usaally  made  at  the  fishing  stations  where  needed,  and  coopers  are  in  demand  at 
those  places. 

The  variety  and  scope  of  carpenter  work  have  proved  a  most  yalaable  source  of 
instruction  to  the  boys,  most  of  whom  are  aptly  adapted  to  mechanical  industry. 
The  boys  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past  year.  Young  men  who 
can  do  carpenter  work  fairly  well  can  find  opportunity  to  ply  their  trade  in  any  of 
the  villagee  of  Alaska. 

There  ore  eigh4i  model  cottages,  six  of  which  are  oc6npied  by  ;ronng  married  coaples 
from  the  school.  These  young  folks  have  been  thrown  entirely  npon  their  own 
lesponsibility  and  resources,  and  they  are  doing  right  well  in  earning  &  livelihooa, 
while  their  houses  are  kept  clean,  neat,  and  homelike.  The  environmenta  of  family 
lifo  among  the  young  folk,  in  contradistinction  to  that  in  vogue  among  the  natives, 
tend  to  create  new  conditions  and  inspire  new  impulses  among  their  own  people. 

The  general  work  of  the  school — patching^  mending,  refitting,  making  new  gar- 
ments (aprons,  towels,  underwear,  dresses) — u  no  light  task.  Each  girl  8  years  old 
and  upward  knits  her  own  stockings,  and  the  large  girls  find  time  to  learn  nseAil 
tidy  work  in  order  that  they  may  to  able  to  beautify  their  own  homes  with  the  work 
of  their  own  hands. 

The  girls  are  trained  in  every  department  of  household  industry— kitchen,  dining 
room,  teachers'  room,  etc.  The  girls  niunberiuK  but  5C,  the  matron  and  her  assist- 
ants find  time  to  give  eaeh  girl  individual  care  In  the  details  of  honsekeeping,  thus 
gradually  inculcating  and  developing  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  boys  do  the  bread  baking  for  the  school,  while  the  girls  in  turn  are  taught  how 
to  bake  and  cook  for  a  family.  This  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking  is  given 
in  the  teachers'  kitchen,  the  cooking  for  the  teachers  and  employees  being  done  by 
the  native  girls.  They  are  also  trained  to  wait  npon  the  table,  and  they  serve  the 
teachers  and  guests  in  a  graceful  manner.  The  young  boys  ore  also  trained  in  the 
school  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  pupils,  from  the  children  to  the  adults,  sing  with  a  spirit  and  understanding 
that  outrival  many  of  the  public  schools. 

The  brass  baud  of  20  members  dispenses  mnsio  for  the  school  and  for  the  town  on 
pnhlio  occasions. 

I'here  is  a  military  company  of  do  members.  The  guns  were  kindly  loaned  them 
by  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

Lessons  in  patriotism  are  constantly  inculcated.  The  Alaskans  are  a  loyal,  patri- 
otic people. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  a  normal  department  should  be  added  to  this  impor- 
tant school,  and  a  beginning  be  made  in  training  native  teachers. 

After  a  very  busy  week  spent  at  Sitka,  the  JBear  got  under  way  at  4.45  a.  m.  on 
May  19  for  Prince  William  Sound.  The  trip  up  the  coast  was  grand.  The  Fair 
Weather  range  of  mountains  stood  out  bold  and  white,  covered  with  snow  to  tiie 
water's  edge.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  20th  we  had  fine  views  of  Mount 
St.  Klias,  it  being  visible  from  base  to  top.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  stretches 
of  coast  for  a  combination  of  snow,  glaciers,  and  mountains  is  the  region  between 
Cross  Sound  and  Cape  St.  Ellas — no  language  can  do  it  justice.  At  1  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  May  22  we  entered  Prince  William  Sound.  There  being  no  good  chart  of  the 
region,  the  captain  felt  his  way  slowly  with  constant  soundings  of  the  lead.  At 
8.30  a.  m.  anchor  was  dropped  on  the  east  end  of  Hawkins  Island,  Cordova  Bay,  in 
the  vicinity  of  two  large  salmon  canneries.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these  canneries 
reside  25  white  men  living  with  native  women.  It  is  reported  that  last  winter  they 
manufactured  2,500  gallons  of  liquor  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  two  salmon 
canneries  at  Cordova  Bav,  and  one  near  by  at  the  month  of  Copper  River,  repreeent 
a  capital  of  $375,000.  The  output  of  these  canneries  for  last  season  was  80,000  cases 
of  canned  salmon,  with  four  dozen  l-ponnd  cans  to  the  cose,  with  a  volaatian  of 
$280,000. 

On  the  23d,  availing  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Captain  Humphry  to  mak? 
a  trip  across  the  delta  of  the  Copper  River,  I  went  aboard  tbeir  little  fishing  steamer. 
The  distance  across  the  delta  is  about  50  miles.  Passing  to  the  southwest  of  the 
cauuories  and  skirting  the  mountains  down  the  peninsula  east  of  Hawkins  Island 
and  around  Cape  Whitshed,  our  little  craft  boldly  pushed  to  the  eastward  across  the 
delta,  the  steamer  channel  being  marked  by  spruce  trees  which,  at  low  tide,  when 
the  flats  are  bare,  hod  been  set  at  the  principal  turns.  The  afternoon  was  rainy  and 
we  only  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  south- 
ward. About  9  p.  m.  we  reached  our  destination  at  Pete  Doll  Slough.  Upon  stilts 
on  the  bank  was  a  small  frame  house  where  twelve  fishermen  ond  a  cook  abide  dur- 
ing the  few  weeks  iu  which  salmon  run  at  this  point.   As  we  caiue  np  to  the  mad  bank 
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tbere  were  six  piles  of  red  salmon  and  six  of  king  salmon  waiting  to  be  loaded  npon 
the  steamer.  The  catch  for  the  day  was  4,000  fish,  which  were  soon  loaded  on  board. 
For  the  common  salmon,  ayeraging[  8  pounds  each,  the  fishermen  receive  3  cents  per 
fish,  and  for  the  kin^  salmon,  weighing  from  40  to  80  ponnds,  10  cents  each.  Soon 
after  midnight,  the  tide  being  up,  uie  steamer  started  to  return  to  the  canneries,  but 
before  fairly  getting  out  in  the  stream,  ran  aground,  and  the  tide  falling,  we  were 
left  where  wo  could  get  off  the  steamer  and  walk  ashore.  This  detained  ns  until 
high  tide  at  noon  on  the  24th,  when  wo  again  got  under  way,  reaching  tiie  canneries 
about  5  p.  m.  While  en  roate  wo  passed  lire  bidorkas  with  natives  bnnting  the  sea 
otter. 

Betoming  to  the  S«ar  at  6.45  p.  m.,  we  were  nnder  way  for  Nuchek.  At  10.35  the 
cotter  ran  ashore  on  a  sand  shoal,  but  was  able  to  back  off  without  any  serions  dam- 
age. On  tbo  morning  of  the  25th  wo  dropi>ed  anchor  at  Nnchek,  where  we  remained 
until  2.35  a.  m.  on  tbo  27th,  at  which  time  a  start  was  made  for  Cooks  Inlet.  Gla- 
ciers and  snow-covered  moontains  were  visible  the  entire  day.  At  6.30  a.  m.  on  the 
2gth,  ronndins  Chngatz  Island,  we  entered  Cooks  Inlet.  At  9  o'clock,  overhauling 
the  Ida  Etta,  uie  steamer  was  stopped  to  send  a  boarding  party  to  the  sealer.  At 
9.20  wo  were  again  under  way  northward,  and  at  1  p.  m.  passed  Coal  Point  (Kachek- 
mack  Bay) ;  at  3  p.  m.  Storitchkof  Biver  was  abeam ;  at  4.50  we  anchored  off  Munia 
(Nilcbik).  The  village  being  4  miles  distant,  the  sailors  had  a  long,  hard  pull  to 
shore.  The  whole  male  and  child  population  of  the  village  came  down  to  the  beach 
to  meet  us.  The  only  American  in  the  place  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Cooper,  the  trader.  Tho 
village  is  composed  of  17  families  of  Russian  Creoles,  comprising  53  people,  of  whom 
23  are  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  The  houses  are  small  but  comfortable, 
and  well  built  of  logs.  The  village  has  also  a  small  log  church  recently  reconstructed. 
The  priest  comes  fi^m  Kenai  once  a  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  principal  men  take 
toms  in  conducting  church  services.  The  commonity  possesses  15  head  of  cattle 
(sBiall  Siberian  brMd).  They  rtUsed  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, rnta-bagas,  etc.  They  have  about  5  acres  nnder  cultivation.  Each  season  they 
salt  down  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  for  their  winter  use.  Eighteen  head  of  moose 
were  killed  the  past  season;  also  a  number  of  bears,  lynx,  etc.  The  community  was 
anxious  for  a  school.  These  people  are  interesting  as  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  sent  in  1812  by  the  Bussian  American  Company  to  found  the  Ross  colony  and 
raise  provisions  for  the  Alaska  colonies.  When  tne  attempt  was  abuidoned  in  1841 
the  people  were  returned  to  Alaska,  and  many  of  them  settled  at  this  point. 

At  4.20  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  got  under  way,  again  steaming  north, 
and  at  9.30  a.  m.  came  to  anchor  5  miles  off  Fort  Kenai,  where  we  again  went  ashore. 
As  the  people  of  this  place  see  but  two  or  three  ships  a  year,  an  arrival  is  a  great 
event,  and  large  nomSers  of  the  people  gathered  on  the  blnff  to  see  us  land.  We 
were  met  at  tbo  landing  by  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  a  naval  officer  of  the  United  States 
bat  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooks  Inlet.     Making  a  call  upon  the  Russo-Greek 

gdeet,  we  fonnd  that  his  wife  talked  English  flueDtly.  The  population  of  Kenai 
I  given  by  the  priest  as  152,  89  males  and  63  females;  to  this  population  there  are 
bat  16  children ;  these  are  all  in  a  school  taught  by  the  assistant  priest.  The  people 
arerapidly  dying  off;  four  years  ago,  iu  on  outbreak  of  the  grip,  40  people  died  in  one 
month  from  this  small  population.  Tho  place  is  divided  into  two  small  settlemcnta; 
Uie  one  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  beach  is  Rassian  Creole,  and  the  other,  about  a 
mile  away,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Kaknu  River,  is  occupied  by  the  Kenai 
Indians.  The  slope  of  the  bluff  from  the  oreole  village  down  to  tne  beach  is  covered 
With  the  vegst*bk  gardens  of  the  people.  The  Creoles  have  gotten  out  the  logs  for 
a  new  church  building,  and  are  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  their  bishop  from 
SaaFranciseotoseonrepennissionto  build.  The  priest  lives  in  a  large,  comfortable, 
k>g  building,  and  has  taken  a  stand  for  temperance  and  morality  among  his  people 
that  will  do  them  mnch  good.  This  can  not  be  said  of  many  of  his  predecessors. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  at  this  place  is  from  90^^  above  zero  in  summer  to  35'^ 
and  40^  below  cero  in  wliater. 

Near  the  Indian  villago  is  a  large  salmon  cannery,  on  the  Eaknu  Biver,  which  is  a 
large  stream  flowing  Irom  the  Skillokh  Lake.  Across  the  bay,  immediately  in  front 
of  Kenai,  is  Redoubt  Mountain,  an  active  vblcano.  At  the  head  of  Cooks  Inlet,  on 
Tnmagain  Bay,  are  some  gold  placer  mines,  worked  by  30  white  men.  A  few  miles 
(o  the  aonth  of  Kenai  is  the  moujth  of  Kasslloff  River,  a  large  stream  taking  its  rise 
laTustumenaLake;  at  its  mouth  are  two  salmon  canneries.  Near  tho  mouth  of 
Cooks  Inlet,  on  the  east  bank,  is  the  village  of  Soldavia,  on  Kacbekmak  Baj.  It  bos 
two  stores,  wid  is  the  largest  settlement  on  the  inlet.    The  place  has  applied  to  the 

gineral  Post-office  Department  to  be  placed  on  the  mail  route  as  a  distributing  point 
r  Cooks  Inlet. 

Having  finished  onr  duties  in  Cooks  Inlet,  at  2.30  a.  m.  May  30  we  were  again 
under  way,  bound  south  to  Karluk.  Going  on  deck  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  we  were 
abreast  of  UUamna  Volcano  (1,260  feet  high),  which  from  base  to  peak,  under  the 
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morniug  rod,  glistened  in  its  white  robe  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  crat«r,  apparently 
to  the  southwest  of  the  peak,  were  occasional  pufTs  of  smoke.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  north  and  sonth  along  the  west  coast  of  the  inlet,  stretched  the  wonderful 
panorama  of  high,  sharp  peaks  and  rugged  moantnins,  all  covered  with  snow  to  the 
water's  edge.  In  front  of  us  Mount  St.  Angustin  arose  from  the  sea,  and  with  regu- 
lar sloping  sides  formed  a  conical-shaped  mountain,  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  It 
is  evidently  of  volcanic  formation,  as  the  ravines  formed  by  the  lava  flows  radiate 
from  the  cone  to  the  base  in  regular  lines. 

A  few  years  ago  a  volcanic  eruption  split  off  a  portion  of  this  mountain  and  cast 
it  into  the  sea.  The  mountain  forms  an  island  about  27  miles  in  circumference. 
This  island  was  ever  present  and  formed  a  conspicuous  landmark  through  the  entire 
day's  sail.  Prominent  ou'the  liorizou  in  front  of  us  in  the  morning,  and  which  \xe 
only  passed  in  the  evening,  was  Cape  Douglass,  which  marks  the  southwest  boundary 
of  Cooks  lulet.  In  the  far  distance  it  looms  np  an  island  cone  apparently  separated 
fVom  tUo  mainland,  but  a  nearer  ap])roach  roveals  a  large  group  of  sharp  x>eaks  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  their  ravines  tilled  with  glaciers.  At  noon  a  shout  on  deck  took 
us  out  of  the  cabin  to  see  a  wonderful  display  of  bird  life.  The  water  was  bl.ick 
with  them,  forming  a  belt  from  50  to  100  yards  wide  and  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  birds  had  evidently  fonnd  a  school  of  small  fish,  upon  which  they 
were  gorging  themselves.  At  different  times  in  the  inlet  a  number  of  fur  seal  were 
seen  disporting  themselves  in  the  water. 

At  3.30  p.  m.  the  ship  was  hove  to  to  board  a  small  schooner,  the  Jaj/hairter.  of 
Juneau,  E.  H.  Bogues,  master.  The  only  occupants  of  the  vessel  were  Mr.  Bogiiea 
and  a  boy  of  11  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bogues  was  sick.  The  schooner  had  sprung 
a  leak  and  was  half  fnll  of  water,  and  the  two  sailors  were  entirely  out  of  provisions. 
The  captain  offered  to  tow  them  into  a  neighboring  harbor,  but  they  declined  his 
assistance.  He  then  sent  them  some  provisions  and  left  them.  It  was  afterwards 
learned  that  the  schooner  and  master  were  famous  for  smuggling.  A  superb  sunset 
closed  a  day  of  wonderful  scenery.  For  grandeur  of  scenery  Cooks  Inlet  greatly 
surpasses  the  properly  famed  scenery  of  southeast  Alaska.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
May  31  the  Dear  dropped  anchor  at  Karluk.  In  the  harbor  were  the  .\merican  barks 
Harvester,  Merom,  and  Nicholas  Thayer.  Dnring  the  forenoon  I  went  ashore  and 
inspected  the  Government  schoolhouse,  which  was  erected  several  years  ago  at  this 
place.  Dnring  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  tue  appropriation  of 
Congress,  the  schoolhouse  has  been  closed.  Karluk  is  the  most  :fomous  place  in  the 
world  for  salmon,  having  six  or  seven  large  canneries. 

Returning  from  the  visit  to  the  village,  at  2.15  p.m.  the  ship  got  under  way  for 
Afognak.  The  wind  freshening  into  a  gale  and  being  dead  ahead,  with  a  heavy  sea, 
the  captain  put  into  Uyak  Bay  and  anchored.  This  bay  runs  inland  some  27  miles, 
and  in  connection  with  Kaliuda  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  almost  cats 
the  great  island  of  Kadiak  into  two  portions.  The  trail  between  the  bays  is  about 
8  miles.  At  anchor  in  the  bay  was  the  small  fishing  steamer  £lla  Solhffs.  Rich 
quartz-gold  mines  are  reported  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  storm  having  somewhat 
abated,  at  2.50  a.m.,  June  2,  we  were  again  underway.  At  9  o'clock  we  turned 
Aroni  Sbelikof  in  Karluk  Straits.  These  straits,  which  separate  Afognak  and  Kadiak 
islands,  are  about  20  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide.  On  a  clear  day  the  trip  through 
them  furnishes  beautiful  scenery.  Soon  after  entering  the  ^traits  we  overtook  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company's  schooner  the  Kadialc,  which  had  been  reported  lost. 
Captain  Hoaly  very  kindly  offered  to  tow  the  schooner  into  Kadiak,  which  offer  was 
gladly  accepted.  Several  times  during  the  day  we  again  saw  the  wonderful  sight  of 
myriads  and  myriads  of  birds  covering  the  face  of  the  sea.  Among  the  birds  several 
whales  were  seen. 

At  1.15  p.  m.  we  came  to  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  of  Afognak,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  to  go  on  shore  and  inspect  the  schoolhouse  and  interview  the 
teacher.  Returning  on  board,  the  Bear  got  Under  way.  At  3.20 p.  m.,  tumingsontb- 
ward  from  Karluk  Straits,  we  entered  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Ozinkey  Narrows 
between  Kadiak  and  Spruce  islands.  With  a  strong  tide  in  our  favor,  we  swept 
swiftly  through  the  Narrows  past  the  village  of  Ozinkey,  where  I  lay  at  anchor  in  lw6 
in  tho  schooner  Leo.  We  again  met  myriads  of  birds  darkening  the  water  ir  searoh  of 
fish.  Those  met  in  the  forenoon  were  of  a  white  color;  those  in  the  afternoon  were 
brown .  About  7. 10  p.  m.  the  ship  ancbored  about  midway  between  Kadiak  and  Wood 
Island  villages.  Going  ashore  at  Wood  Island,  I  liad  the  privilege  of  spending  the 
night  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  at  the  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Mr.  Rosooe's  work  has  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and  even  perse- 
cution, from  some  who  should  have  stood  by  him;  at  times  even  his  life  has  been  in 
danger,  but  through  it  all  he  has  come  out  triumphantly,  and  now  has  18  Russian 
Creole  and  Aleut  children  in  the  home.  The  next  day  I  went  over  to  Eadiak  and 
visited  Mr.  Washburn,  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  Mr.  Solter, 
teacher  of  the  Government  school.  Here  I  was  reminded  that,  although  so  little  is 
known  by  the  general  public  of  Alaska  that  it  is  considered  a  comparatively  new  conn- 
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try,  yet  the  citizens  of  Eadialc  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  making  preparations  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  establishment  of  tho  Russian  church  in  their  village. 

lu  the  afternoon  of  Jnne  4  the  ship  got  nnder  way  for  Unga.  The  trip  tUrough  the 
■onthem  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Kadiak  out  to  sea  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
beanty.  Pawing  between  Wood  and  Picknick  islands,  by  the  southwest  end  of  Long 
lalaod,  through  Chiniak  Bav,  a  large  number  of  needle  rocks  are  seen  rising  from  th« 
■ea.  Long  Island  has  been  leased  Irom  the  Government  and  stocked  with  suver-gray 
foxes.  Passing  Cape  Greville,  15  miles  south,  carries  us  abreast  of  Ugak  Island, 
vtiich  is  a  laudmark  for  sailors  bound  for  Kadiak  by  the  southern  entrance.  Here  in 
ITSl  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  betweeu  the  natives  and  the  Bnssians.  ATter  the 
repulse  of  the  attack  of  the  natives  on  the  uewly  formed  settlement  of  tho  Russians 
at  Three  Saiuts  Bay,  Shelikof  concluded  that  his  only  safety  was  in  giving  the  natives 
a  MTere  lesson.  Hearing  that  they  were  intrenched  on  the  island,  he  took  one  of  his 
Teesels  and  with  an  armed  force  made  an  attack  upon  them.  Being  uimble  to  reach 
tbem  irith  his  small  cannon,  n  landing  was  effected  and  a  sucreHsfnl  assault  was  made 
npoii  tho  native  stronghold.  A  number  of  tho  natives  in  their  desperation  leaped 
from  the  cliffs  into  tho  sea  and  were  drowned  and  about  ono  thousand  were  taken 
pnsouers. 

To  the  west  of  Ugak  Island  is  Rt.  Orlovsk,  an  old  Russian  settlement.  Twelve 
miles  farther  down  the  coast  is  Kiliuda  Bay,  also  containing  an  old  Russian  settle- 
ment. A  few  miles  farther  south  and  we  pass  Sitkalidak  Island,  behind  which  is 
the  Bay  of  Three  Saints.  This  bay  was  first  visited  by  Grigor  Ivan  Sholikof  in 
1784  and  named  the  Three  Saints  Bay  after  his  three  vessels,  the  Archangel  Michael, 
SimtM,  and  Jnna.  He  formed  a  fortified  settlement,  which  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  natives,  who  were  smarting  under  the  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  froia 
prerioas  partiee  of  Russian  fur  seekers  who  had  visited  their  shores  in  ships.  Peace 
*as  only  secured  for  the  settlement  through  a  bloody  war.  Making  Three  Saints 
his  central  station,  Shelikof  soon  had  settlements  located  at  all  desirable  points 
along  the  east  shore  of  the  island,  and  also  at  Karlnk,  on  tho  west  coast,  where  in 
1T85  he  placed  52  Russians  and  a  number  of  native  hunters.  As  Three  iS.iints  was 
the  first  permanent  Russian  settlement  in  Alaska,  it  also  had  the  honor  of  securing 
the  first  church  building,  erected  in  July,  1796.  A  school  had  been  taught  in  1785 
hy  Shelikof  and  his  win,  and  again  by  Father  Juvenal,  who  opened  his  school  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1796.  In  1796  the  headquarters  of  Russian  operations  was  removed 
irom  Three  Saints  to  Kadiak.  From  Three  Saints  to  Kadiak  there  is  almost  contin- 
nons  inland  navigation  for  kyaks  and  small  boats,  formed  by  the  straits  between 
the  main  island  and  smaller  outlying  islands. 

Steaming  southward,  we  pass  beyond  the  southern  point  of  Kadiak  and  lay  oar 
eoarse  for  ukamok  Island.  Alitak  Bay,  in  the  sonthwestem  end  of  Kadiak  Island, 
■stlie  first  point  on  the  island  visited  by  the  Russians.  This  was  by  Stepnn  Olottor, 
who  landed  here  in  the  fall  of  1763,  and  subsequently  wintered  at  Kiyavak  (Kahgo- 
rak),  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island. 

At  2.43,  on  the  morning  of  June  5,  we  passed  Trinity  Island,  11|  miles  south  of 
theioathem  point  of  KMiak  Island.  At  noon  we  were  abeam  of  Chirikof  Island. 
This  island,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  April  4,  1794,  is  about  10  leagues  in 
rircnmference.  Passing  along  its  eastern  side,  it  seemed  high  and  rocky.  This 
ialanil  is  historic  ns  the  "Botany  Bay"  of  Russian  America,  being  the  place  where 
murderers  and  tho  more  desperate  criminals  were  taken  and  left  largely  to  them- 
Klres.  The  island  was  treeless  and  without  yegetntion  except  moss  and  lichens. 
However,  iunnmerable  wild  fowl  nested  on  its  cliffs,  schools  of  fish  frequented  its 
Mirronnrting  waters,  and  the  marmot  abounded  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  As 
mannot  fur  is  highly  prized  for  parkas,  the  convicts  set  themselves  to  procuring  it 
for  a  living. 

,  lu  1869  Captain  Evans,  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutt«r  lAnooln,  making  an 
inspection  of  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  called  at  the  island.  He  was  ncconipa- 
nied  by  Mr.  Vincent  CoUyer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Not 
Mowing  the  character  of  the  settlement,  and  moved  by  their  stories  of  privation 
wd  destitution,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  goods  were  landed  for  their  relief. 
Tlie  sugar  was  at  once  brewed  into  beer  (nnass)  and  the  whole  comninnity  reveled 
indmnkenncss  as  long  as  the  supplies  lasted.  From  the  visit  of  the  ship  they  learned 
jhat  they  were  no  longer  under  Russia,  and  were  free  to  go  or  come.  Stimulated  by 
the  memory  of  the  good  things  left  by  the  ship,  they  determined  to  abandon  their 
wland  prison  and  make  a  desperate  venture  for  liberty.  Packing  tbe  whole  popnla- 
hon  into  two  skin-covered  bidarkas,  they  safely  made  the  island  of  Kadiak,  80  miles 
dutant.  I       J  J 

Jnne  6,  at  6  a.  m.,  we  passed  4  miles  north  of  Cnstle  Rock.  We  were  now  at  the 
•Mtem  entrance  of  the  Shumagin  Archipelago.  To  the  south  of  ns  were  the  Big 
^i  Little  Koninski,  SimeonofT,  and  many  smaller  islands;  to  the  north  of  ns.  Point 
"npreanoff,  with  the  rock-bonnd  coast,  snow-covered,  glacial-swept  monntains  and 
Jsvines  of  the  peninsula.    Directly  in  front  were  the  Islands  of  Nagai,  Andronica, 
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KoroTin,  Fopoff,  and  Unga,  xritb  itmnmerable  islets  and  rocks.  Abont  9  o'clock  xre 
entered  Gorman  Straits,  passing  between  Korovsin  and  Andronica  islands,  on  the 
former  of  irhioh  is  a  small  Rossian  settlement  of  two  families,  with  four  or  fire 
honses  and  a  small  Greek  chapel.  We  were  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point 
where,  on  Angnst  30,  1741,  Bering  landed  to  bury  Shoomagin,  one  of  his  seamen. 
As  the  natives  destroyed  the  cross  that  marked  Uto  grave  as  soon  as  the  Kdsmsbb 
left  the  beach,  all  trace  of  the  exact  spot  has  been  lost.  From  the  account  of  tbo 
expedition  it  was  probably  either  on  PopofE  or  Nagai  islands. 

Leaving  Pirate  Cove,  with  its  sheltered  cod  fldiery,  to  the  right  of  na,  we  pass 
down  the  east  coast  of  Popoff  Island,  ronnd  the  head,  and  make  direct  for  CelarofT 
Harbor,  where  we  make  anchor  at  11.45  a.  m.,  abreast  of  the  village  of  Unga.  Tak- 
ing an  early  Inuch,  I  went  ashore  and  found  Mr.  O.  B.  Kinney,  the  teacher,  on  the 
beach  waiting  for  mo.  Under  his  guidance  we  visited  the  schoolhouse,  which  has 
been  enlarged  and  repainted  since  I  left  there  a  year  ago.  From  the  schoolhouse 
we  visited  the  "Martha  Ellen  Stevens"  cottage,  where  he  resides,  and  while  there 
discussed  school  matters. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  most  pictaresqoe.  At  the  sonthem  side  a  large 
opening  or  cave  extends  throngh  a  rocky  headland,  giving  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  elephant,  the  cave  or  ox>en  space  separating  the  elephant's  trunk  from  his 
fore  legs.  The  southern  point  of  the  island  is  a  precipitous  rock,  making  a  high 
cape,  with  a  large  number  of  needle  rocks  clustering  around  its  base,  whue  a  few 
miles  beyond,  as  outlying  sentinels,  are  the  Sea  Liou  Bocks.  At  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  harbor  are  large,  detached,  precipitous  rocks  at  the  base  of  high,  perpendicn- 
lar  rock  cliffs,  cliffs  aud  rocks  alike  being  covered  with  nesting  birds.  In  a  aneltered 
nook  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  village,  with  a  population  of  159. 

Beturning  to  the  ship,  at  6.25  p.  m.  wo  were  under  way  for  Sand  Point.  Steaminf 
np  Fopoff  Straits  and  passing  a  small  settlement  at  Squaw  Uarbtw,  we  rounded  Sana 
Point,  and  at  8.25  p.  m.  anchored  in  Humboldt  Harbor,  off  the  village  of  Sand  Point. 
This  village  consists  of  a  half  dozen  houses  belonging  to  Lind  oc  Uou^h,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  a  United  States  custom-house.  A  small  hotel  is  In  process  of  erection. 
At  anchor  in  the  harbor  were  the  British  sealers  Venture  and  San  Jo*e  and  Walter  L. 
£idi,  all  of  Victoria,  British  ColnmbiEi,  and  the  American  schooners  Czarima  and  ^'e»- 
ture.  The  sealers  had  large  crews  of  British  Columbia  Indians,  and  were  awaiting 
the  end  of  the  closed  season  to  engage  in  sealing.  This  is  the  central  depot  of  the 
Korth  Pacific  cod  fishing,  the  Czai-ina  being  at  the  dock  loading  codfish  for  San  F'raa- 
oisco.  At  the  wharf,  and  forming  the  foundation  of  a  portion  of  the  same,  waa  the 
hull  of  the  schooner  John  Hancock,  wrecked  at  the  Sand  Point  Wharf.  The  Join 
Sancock  was  built  as  a  naval  steamer  at  the  Charlestown  (Massachusetts)  Navy- Yard 
in  1850-1852,  and  was  in  Commodore  Perry's  Japan  expedition  in  1853-54,  after  which 
it  was  condemned  and  sold  into  the  merchant  service.  While  in  the  merchant  aorviee 
aud  loaded  with  lumber  it  was  abandoned  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Seing 
recovered  and  brought  into  port,  it  was  resold  to  Lind  &  Hongh,  who  placed  it  in 
their  codfish  trade  in  the  Shumagin  Islands,  where  it  has  left  its  "  bones"  in  the 
harbor  of  Sand  Point. 

Jnne  8,  at  2.10  a.  m.,  the  Bear  got  under  way.  Passing  out  ttom.  the  north  end  of 
Popoff  Straits,  we  skirted  the  north  end  of  Unga  Island,  throngh  Unga  Straits,  and 
passed  the  entrance  of  Portage  and  Beaver  bays  down  past  Seal  Cape.  Abont  6  a.  m. 
we  passed  a  small  settlement  of  Alentes  on  Wosnesewsky  Island.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  who  have  had  a  small  trading  station  at  this  village,  have  this 
season  closed  it. 

Passing  to  the  north  of  Ukolsnoy  Island,  almost  directly  ahead  was  the  celebrated 
Pavloff'  Volcano,  smoking  with  its  old-time  fidelity.  Pavloff  and  Canoe  bays,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  side,  extend  inland  across  the  peninsula  to  within  4  miles  of  the  waters 
of  Herendeen  Bay  and  Port  Moller,  on  the  Bering  Sea  side.    In  several  places  the 

geuinsula  is  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  fiords  that  extend  nearly  across  frcun  the  PaeiAe 
>cean  to  Borine  Sea. 
'  Turning  southward,  we  soon  entered  the  narrow  straits  between  Dolgoi  uid  Ooloi 
islands  and  the  Belkofisky  peninsula  and  Inner  Iliasik  Island,  then  throo^h  Uiasik 
Pass,  after  which  we  hauled  up  for  Belkofsky,  situated  upon  the  bluffs  directly  in 
front  of  us,  coming  to  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  at  11.45  a.  m.  After  lunch  I  went 
ashore,  visiting  the  traders,  the  Busso-Greek  church,  aud  Father  Metiopolaki,  the 
priest. 

The  trader  reported  no  school.  The  priest  reported  one  taught  two  days  in  Eng- 
lish, two  days  in  Bnssian  language,  and  the  remaining  two  days  of  the  week  given 
to  instruction  in  the  church  catechism. 

Got  under  way  at  1.30  a.  m.,  June  9,  standing  south  between  Bold  Cape  and  Deer 
Island  with  Unca  Bock  directly  ahead.  At  3.10  raised  Ugomok  Island  in  the  leg 
and  soon  after  were  flying  through  Unimak  Pass  with  wind  and  sea  in  onr  favor, 
and  leaving  a  gale  behind  us  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Once  in  the  lee  of  Akun  and 
Aktttan  Islands  we  had  smooth  sailing. 
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Snnday,  Jnn«  10,  at  C.40  a.  m.,  the  Bear  made  fast  to  irharf  at  Datch  Harbor. 

Mooday,  Jduo  11, 1  went  over  to  Unaloska  to  spend  the  morning  with  Mr.  Tuck, 
I>nt  fonnd  that  lie  was  aboat  sailing  for  Fuget  Sound  on  the  ship  Wootter  for  his 
ncation.    He  expects  to  visit  his  mother  in  Maine. 

Jane  12,  at  1  p.  m.,  a  whaleboat  was  seen  entering  tbo  harbor  and  the  steam  launch 
vas  sent  off  to  meet  her.  It  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  wrecked  boats  of  the  whal- 
inj;  bark  James  Allen,  and  contained  Capt.  A.  Huntley  and  6  men. 

Xlioy  reported  having  left  in  an  old  barabara  on  Umnak  Island  9  of  their  comrades. 

One  boat  containing  8  men  was  fonnd  by  Alexander  Bheisiukoff,  Alaska  Commercial 
Coatpany,  trad«r  at  Atko.  Discovering  them  lost  at  sea,  ho  built  a  fire  upon  the  top 
of  a  neighboring  hill  to  attract  their  attention  and  then  went  out  in  a  kyak  through 
a  daogerons  sea  to  intercept  and  bring  them  in.  He  then  furnished  them  with 
needed  clothing  and  kept  them  nntil  uie  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer 
Jhra  called  in  and  took  them  off.  Tbo  Dora  meeting  the  U.  S.  S.  Petrel  (Captain 
Emory  commanding)  at  sea,  gave  them  over  to  him.  They  were  then  brought  to 
Unaloska  and  some  of  them  fonnd  employment  with  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hnntley  and  crew  on  the  Jitar,  word  was  at  onco  sent 
to  Captain  Healy,  who  was  on  shore.  With  bis  usual  promptness,  order*  were  issued 
to  prepare  for  sea.  The  boilers  had  been  "blown  down"  and  the  engine  taken 
sput  for  repairs,  bnt  with  lives  at  stake  the  men  worked  with  each  a  will  that  in 
four  hours  tho  engine  was  repaired,  the  boilers  filled,  steam  got  up,  and  wo  were  off 
to  sea  at  7.05  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  13,  a  head  wind  and  a  heavy  head  sea  made  our  progress  very 
•low.    One  hour  under  full  head  of  steam  we  made  bnt  1.6  knots. 

We  expected  to  reach  Umnak  Island  early  in  the  morning,  bnt  the  storm  was  so 
•evere  that  we  did  not  reach  it  until  the  following  forenoon.  To-day  the  IT.  S.  B. 
Albatrou  started  out  to  join  in  tho  March,  but  returned  to  the  harbor  on  account  of 
tlie  storm. 

Having  arrived  Thursday,  June  14,  at  10.30  n.  m.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp, 
the  ship  lay  "off  and  on"  while  Lieutenant  White  and  Captain  Huntley  were  sent 
in  charge  of  two  cutters  through  a  heavy  sea  to  rescue  tho  men. 

Upon  reaching  the  shore  and  entering  the  hut,  they  fonnd  nine  men  ^tliered 
aronnd  the  fire  with  a  pot  of  human  flesh  on  oooking,  which  they  hod  cut  from  the 
body  of  the  man  who  had  died  and  been  buried  two  weeks.  Upon  perceiving  the 
tesGoe  party  they  gave  a  feeble  hurrah,  and,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  remarked 
that  they  were  sorry  to  say  that  they  were  cannibals,  but  that  starvation  had  stared 
them  in  the  £ace  and  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  food.  They  reported  that 
Gideon  had  died  June  7  and  they  had  eaten  him.  When  he  was  gone,  they  had  dug 
up  Pena,  who  had  been  buried  on  May  30,  and  were  now  (June  14)  eating  him.  When 
they  reached  the  ship  they  were  so  weak  that  some  of  them  had  to  be  carried  and  all 
of  them  helped  to  the  forecastle,  where  the  clothes,  swarming  with  vermin  and  reek- 
ing in  filth,  were  out  off  of  them  and  thrown  overboard.  They  were  then  thoroughly 
vashed  and  hair  cat.  When  stripped  of  their  clothing  their  emaciation  showed 
their  suffering. 

It  has  since  been  learned  that  the  wrecked  men  in  the  hut  were  within  6  miles  of 
•  small  Alent  village.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  village,  and 
the  villagers  saw  nothing  of  the  sailors.  At  12.40  the  ship  started  for  return  to 
Unaloska,  reaching  there  at  4.20  a.  m.  on  June  15. 

The  mail  steamer  Cretoent  City  had  arrived  daring  onr  al>sence.  At  3  p.  m.  the 
U.  S.  8.  AUrt  came  iu. 

On  Satorday,  Juno  16,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer 
Btrtka  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  Schooner  Carrier  Dore  anchored  jnst  outside  of 
the  spit.    At  9.50  p.  m.  U.  S.  S.  Concord  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

On  board  the  steamer  Bertha  were  Bev.  John  W.  Chapman  and  wife.  Miss  Bertha 
W.  Sabine,  and  Miss  Mary  Glenton,  M.  D.,  for  Anvik,  Tnkon  River;  Miss  Marf^nret 
F.  Macdonald  for  Church  of  Kngland  Mission,  Buxton,  Yukon  Kiver,  and  Miss  Home 
tox  the  Swedish  Mission  at  Golovin  Bay.  Among  other  passengers  were  Mr.  Fred- 
ericks and  Mr.  Wilson,  Alaska  Commercial  Company  traders  at  St.  Michael. 

At  II  a.  m.,  June  17,  fourteen  of  the  rescued  sailors  were  sent  with  Capt.  Arthur 
Bantley  on  board  the  Crescent  City,  Captain  Healy  having  arranged  for  their  trans- 
portation to  San  Francisco. 

After  they  had  gone,  in  cleaning  np,  one  of  tho  sailors  fonnd  a  piece  of  human 
lesh  in  the  pocket  of  au  oilcloth  coat  which  the  shipwrecked  men  had  left  on  board 
the  Bear.  At  12.15  p.  m.  the  Creecent  Ci/y  went  over  to  Uualaska  for  the  mail,  and 
in  the  aiternoon  went  to  sea.  At  9.10  p.  m.  the  Hawaiian  steamer  ..jiezaiiiier.  Captain 
Greeu  master  (whaling),  dropped  anchor.  Captain  Green  reported  the  loss  of  the 
vhaling  bark  Abraham  Barker,  of  New  Bedford,  Gifford  master,  in  the  ice  off  Capt 
Ksrariu  about  tho  middle  of  May.    All  hands  saved. 

Monday,  June  18,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I  went  over  to  Uualaska  and  had  a 
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conference  with  Mr.  Rndolph  Nenmann  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  school  lot, 
after  which,  with  Captain  Hayes,  representing  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  I 
staked  off  about  600  feet  square  to  the  east  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
barnyard.  Was  on  shore  all  day.  Took  lunch  with  Captain  Hayes  on  the  Dora,  and 
dinner  with  Captain  Hague  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  and  party  on  the  Bertha.  At 
6.35  p.  in.  the  U.  S.  S.  Albatroia  returned  to  the  harbor,  reporting  no  traces  of  the 
wrecked  whalers. 

On  Wednesday,  June  20,  at  8.15  a.  m.,  the  Bear  got  under  way  for  Segnam  Island, 
where  it  was  rumored  there  were  some  shipwrecked  whalers. 

Passing  along  the  Four  Mountain  group  of  islands,  we  made  Segaam  Island  Jnne 
22  at  3.45  a.  m.  The  engine  was  slowed  down  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  ooast 
was  made.  At  9.15  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Bodge  and  crew  of  men  were  sent  off  in  a  cutter 
to  examine  a  portion  of  the  coast  which  a  reef  of  rooks  made  it  dangerous  for  the  ahip 
to  approach.  Becoming  satisfied  that  there  were  no  men  on  the  beach,  at  11.15  a.  m, 
the  course  was  shaped  for  Cape  Navarin,  Siberia,  where  we  will  make  an  effort  to 
secure  some  reindeer. 

June  26,  11.50  a.  m.,  land  was  sighted  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Navarin,  Siberia, 
distant  about  15  miles,  and  at  3.40  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  bight  to  the  west^rard 
of  Cape  Navarin.  We  remained  at  anchor  all  night,  hoping  to  get  in  commonication 
with  some  of  the  deer  men  that  have  herds  in  that  neighborhood. 

On  Wednesday,  Juue  27,  5.30  a.  m.,  no  deer  men  having  shown  themselves  on  the 
beach,  the  ship  got  under  way  for  Cape  Aggen,  Siberia.  At  3  p.  m.  we  were  abreast 
Ca]>o  Navarin,  a  beautiful,  bold,  and  rugged  promontory.  At  7.12  p.  m.  we  were 
abieast  Capo  Thaddeus. 

UponTeachlng  Fort  Clarence  we  were  informed  by  the  whalers  that  <  he  inhabitants 
around  Cape  Thaddeus  were  in  a  starving  condition.  They  also  reported  the  whaler 
Archangel  irabriel  was  still  fast  in  the  ice. 

Thursday,  Jnne  28,  at  10  p.  m.,  being  unable  to  make  Cape  Aggen  on  aooonntof 
the  fog,  the  course  of  tho  ship  was  changed  and  we  made  for  Plover  Bay,  Siberia. 

June  29,  at  9.45  a.  m.,  wo  stopped  abreast  of  Entoxia's  village.  The  surf  being  too 
bad  to  land  and  no  one  coming  off  from  shore,  we  turned  into  Plover  Bay,  Siberia, 
whero  we  came  to  anchor  at  11.40  a.  m.  A  number  of  the  natives  came  on  board  ship. 
Not  hearing  of  any  reindeer  in  the  neighborhood,  at  5.40  p.  m.  the  ship  got  nnder 
way  for  St.  Lawrence  Island.  A  stop  was  again  made  abreast  of  Eutoxia%  village, 
but  no  one  coming  off  the  ship  was  soon  on  its  way.  Before  reaching  Eatoxia's 
village  wo  passed  seven  or  eight  native  boats  filled  with  men.  They  had  evidently 
sighted  a  whale. 

At  4.25  ».  m.,  Jnne  30,  the  ship  came  to  anchor  off  sonth  side  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Having  givt-n  Captain  Warren  and  party  their  mail  and  supplies  at  8.40  a.  m.,  we 
got  under  way  for  Cape  Tchaplin,  Siberia. 

We  soon  encountered  our  first  ice  and  saw  a  number  of  walrns  and  seal.  Two  of 
the  walrus  were  shot  by  the  captain. 

Working  our  way  through  the  ice,  at  4.40  p.  m.  we  came  to  anchor  off  the  viUage 
at  Indian  Point  (Cape  Tchaplin),  Siberia.  Koharri,  one  of  the  principal  men,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  natives  came  on  board. 

At  7.20  p.  m.  ship  got  under  way  for  South  Head,  Siberia,  where  at  5.45  a.  m.,  Joly 
1,  wo  came  to  anchor  off  the  village  of  Ahkahalmee,  on  south  side  of  Cape  Krleoa- 
gonuc.  A  large  number  of  natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  among  them  being  Peter,  with 
whom  had  been  left  last  season  some  barter  goods  to  trade  for  reindeer.  Finding 
that  tho  herd  was  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  the  ship  got  under  way  at  8  40  a.  m., 
and,  working  to  tho  westward  through  the  broken  ice,  came  to  anchor  at  10.55  a.  m. 
off  the  smalluative  village  of  Toray.  A  runner  was  at  once  sent  to  have  the  deer 
driven  to  the  beach.  In  the  afternoon  while  waiting  foi  the  reindeer  I  accompanied 
Mrs.  Healy  and  a  number  of  the  officers  on  shore  to  visit  the  village,  returning  to 
tho  ship  abont  5  p.  m.,  when  the  herd  was  seen  coming  over  the  slope  of  a  mountain. 
At  8  p.  m.  the  first  load  of  17  deer  was  taken  on  board,  at  950  a  load  of  15,  and  at 
11.45  p.  m.  the  last  load  of  16,  after  which  the  owners  were  paid  off,  it  being  after  1 
o'clock  a.  m.  before  the  work  was  completed. 

July  2,  at  5.40,  we  got  under  way  for  King  Island  and  reached  there  at  7.50  p.  m. 
Tho  natives  wore  soon  on  board  in  large  numbers,  from  whom  I  purchased  7  walrus 
skins  for  the  use  of  the  reindeer  station.  At  10.10  p.  m.  we  got  under  way  for  the 
Teller  Station,  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 

At  5.25  a.  m.,  July  3,  came  to  auchor  off  Ca^e  Spencer,  in  the  midst  of  the  whaling 
fleet.  The  steamer  Jeanie,  Mason  master,  with  stores  and  snpplies  for  the  whaling 
fleet,  brought  us  our  mail.  The  letters  were  written  from  the  13th  to  the  23d  of  May, 
and  are  tho  last  that  I  will  be  able  to  receive  until  I  return  to  Unalaska,  the  last  of 
September. 

At  10.35  a.  m.  got  under  way  for  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  at  the  apper  end 
of  the  bay,  and  at  12.20  noon  dropped  anchor  off  the  station.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp  came  on  board  for  his  mail.    After  lunch,  retnmed  ashore  with  Mr.  Lopp 
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to  look  »fl«r  tho  landinff  of  the  de«r;  also,  lombor  and  poles  for  the  station.  Find- 
ing that  the  ship  wonld  remain  at  anchor  over  the  4th,  I  remained  on  shore  over 
night.    Mr.  Lopp  and  I  conferred  together  nutil  late  in  the  night. 

At  4  a.  m.,  Jnly  4,  iras  awakened  by  the  firing  of  the  morning  gnn  from  the  Bear. 
At  noon  a  national  salnte  of  '21  gnns  was  fired,  and  at  7  p.  m.  another  gun  was  fired. 
Tb«  ship  was  gaily  dressed  with  hunting,  and  looked  finely  with  broadside  to  the 
shore. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Lopp,  Mr.  Ornbin,  and  myself  went  into  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  nn  inventory  of  the  Government  i>roperty  at  the  reindeer  station, 
finishing  abont  5  p.  m. ;  after  which  I  went  over  to  the  Bear  with  a  quantity  of  rein- 
deer trade  goods  that  had  been  left  at  the  station  last  fall. 

At  7.30  p.  m.  the  Bear  got  under  way  and  steamed  over  to  a  watering  place  on  the 
aonth  side  of  the  bay. 

July  6,  having  secured  4,275  gallons  of  fresh  water,  at  1. 15  p.  m.  the  Bear  returned 
to  Cape  Spencer,  coming  to  anchor  at  3.05  p.  m. 

July  7, 8,  and  9  were  spent  in  coaling  ship. 

On  the  evening  of  Jnly  9  Captain  Weeks,  Sherman,  and  Porter,  and  myself,  Lien- 
tooant  Dodge  being  in  charge,  went  with  the  steam  launch  to  the  reindeer  station 
after  tho  herders  that  were  to  be  returned  to  Siberia.  When  two-thirds  of  the  way 
over  we  met  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herders  coming  to  the  ship;  taking  them  in  tow  we 
retnmed  to  the  station,  where  tho  herders  were  paid  off. 

Returning  to  the  ship  about  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Lopp  and  I  went  to  the  pilot 
hoQse  of  the  Bear  and  discussed  plans  antii  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Jnlv  10  letters  were  sent  on  board  the «/.  D.  Peter;  to  be  taken  down  to  Unaiaska, 
and  the  Bear  got  under  way  for  Ahkahahnee,  Siberia,  to  return  Euker  and  Ranken, 
together  with  Kimok,  Peter,  and  Xowatat,  deer  men.  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  read- 
ing papers  (two  mouths  old)  just  received. 

July  11,  4.34  a.  m.,  we  dropped  anchor  off  Ahkahahnee,  Sonth  Head,  where  the 
herders  and  visitors  were  landed.  The  deer  men  having  asked  for  some  barter  goods 
to  trade  for  reindeer  during  the  winter  and  have  them  ready  to  deliver  to  the  Bear 
in  the  summer  of  1895,'were  supplied. 

There  being  every  appearance  of  a  storm  outside,  at  11.30  a.  m.  we  got  under  way 
and  went  aronnd  to  Lutke  Harbor,  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  where  we  dropped  anchor  at 
2.20  p.  m.  The  captain  and  nearly  all  the  oflScers  went  duck  hunting.  The  officers 
brought  back  44  ducks,  the  captain  25.  This  is  tlie  harbor  where  tho  U.  S.  S.  Rogers, 
while  in  winter  quarters,  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  crew  after  suffering  many 
hardships  were  rescued  the  following  spring  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  on  the  U.  S. 
B.  M.  S.  CorwiH. 

At  7.40  a.  m.,  July  12,  came  to  anchorage  off  East  Cape  Yillage.  An  Umiak  load 
of  natives  fk'om  Lutke  Harbor  left  the  ship  and  went  to  the  village.  At  8  o'clock 
a.in.  we  got  under  way  and  steamed  into  the  bight  to  the  southwest  of  the  cape,  and 
at  !).30  a.  m.  came  to  anchor  near  a  native  settlement.  The  steam  whaler  Belvidere 
vas  also  at  anchor  at  same  place. 

Captain  Healy  concluded  to  send  Lieutenant  White  and  Seaman  Edwards  along 
tl)e  Arctic  Siberian  coast  to  visit  the  deer  men  and  purchase  reindeer  in  advance  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship.  An  Umiak  was  secured  of  Tom  Cod  aud  the  following 
natives  hired  for  a  trip  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks :  Tom  Cod,  leader,  2  sacks  of  flour 
and  knife:  Clatuman,  Clatuman's  wife,  Kolurigan,  Emyia,  Tetluk,  Amoia,  Atnkea, 
each  1  sack  of  flour  and  knife. 

Provisions  and  supplies  were  taken  oat  and  packed. 

A  courier  came  from  Eskimo  Frank  at  Whalen,  stating  he  had  10  deer  to  sell  and 
would  be  over  as  soon  as  ice  and  wind  would  allow. 

Sunday,  July  15,  steam  whaler  Belvidere  left  and  stood  through  the  straits.  At 
10.05  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  Whalen,  Siberia,  where  we  arrrived  at  1.10  a.  m. 
July  16. 

July  18,  abont  9  a.  m.,  Lieut.  Chester  M.  White  and  Seaman  Edwards,  with  Tom 
Cod  and  six  other  natives,  left  the  ship  for  a  boat  trip  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Serdze, 
going  in  advance  of  tho  ship  to  purchase  deer. 

Jnly  20,  at  12.05  noon,  ship  got  under  way  and  moved  np  the  coast  7^  knots  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon,  anchoring  at  1.20  p.  ni.  At  3  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Keinburg  was 
sent  off  with  some  men  in  the  sailing  launch  after  the  deer.  At  6.10p.  m.  the  ofilcer 
retnmed  and  reported  his  inability  to  reach  the  deer  on  account  of  the  surf. 

The  delay  of  ten  days  consumed  in  securing  the  16  deer  at  Whalen  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  them  on  the  Siberian  coast. 

Earl^  in  the  morning  of  July  11  the  ship  dropped  anchor  on  the  south  side  of  East 
Cape,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  herd  of  reindeer,  but  the  owners  lived  on  tho  north  side 
of  tho  cape,  where  the  ship  could  not  go  on  account  of  the  ice.  Five  days  were 
consumed  in  trying  to  open  communication  overland  with  the  deer  men  and  waiting 
for  the  wind  to  change. 

At  length  the  'wind  having  started  from  the  south,  which  would  drive  the  ice  off- 
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shore  from  Wholev,  near  midnight  on  the  fifth  day,  the  ship  got  under  irsy  and 
went  around  to  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  where  oommanication  was  seonred 
with  the  deer  men  and  the  deer  purchased.  After  making  anangements  for  the 
purchase  of  the  deer  on  the  16th,  nothing  farther  could  be  done  toward  catehiog 
the  deer  and  bringing  them  on  the  ship  until  the  wind  should  change.  It  beiag 
fiom  the  south,  the  surf  wonld  not  allow  landing  where  t^  herd  was.  After  waif 
ing  in  vain  till  the  19th  for  the  wind  to  change,  negotiations  were  commenced  wi& 
the  deer  men  to  drive  their  herd  across  the  peninsiua.  Iliey  finally  agreed  to  bring 
them  to  a  lagoon,  from  whence  they  could  be  secured  by  the  boats. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  20th,  they  were  reported  at  the  lagoon,  but  then  the  snrf  was  so 
bad  on  the  lagoon  that  the  boats  could  not  be  land^,  and  it  was  only  on  the  21st, 
after  eleven  days  of  waiting,  that  the  deer  were  actually  secure  on  board.  There 
are  no  harbors  in  the  neighlMtrhood  of  the  deer  on  the  Siberian  aide.    The  ship 


Qsnally  anchors  offshore  in  from  7  to  15  fathoms  of  water,  and  if  the  wind  comes  t« 
blow  strong  on  shore  the  anchor  is  raised  and  the  ship  goes  out  to  sea,  whether  sh» 
has  eeourod  the  deer  or  not.  Another  difficnity  is  with  the  ice.  A  strong  wind  off- 
shore blows  the  great  fields  of  ice  seaward,  and  into  the  open  water  near  shore  the 
ship  steams. 

Dropping  anchor  in  the  neighboihood  of  a  Tillage,  the  natives  come  off.  Kegotia- 
tiona  are  commenced  with  the  doer  men  and  n  certain  number  of  deer  purchased. 
The  men  are  at  once  dispatched  to  drive  the  deer  near  to  the  beach,  catch  and  bring 
them  off  to  the  ship. 

In  the  meantime  the  wind  may  change,  and  the  great  fields  of  ice  that  a  few  days 
01  hours  before  were  driven  seaward  are  norr  driven  landward,  and  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  the  ship  has  been  compelled  to  heave  up  the  anchor  and  leave  with- 
out procuring  the  deer  already  bought.  And  at  other  times,  in  holding  on  to  the  Isst 
moment  itt  order  to  get  the  deer  ou  board,  the  ship  has  become  inclMed  iu  tito  ice  and 
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has  baen  held  a  prisoner  nntil  the  wind  again  cbangea  and  scatters  the  ice  seairard. 
A^D,  tlM>  ship,  by  cbostant  batting,  has  hod  to  break  her  way  through  the  ice.  In 
doiDs  this  upon  two  seasons  the  ship  has  broken  her  propeller. 

July  21,  at  8.30  a.  m.,  the  sailiug  lanuch  and  second  cutter,  in  charge  of  Lieatenant 
Dodge,  were  tent  into  the  lagoon  after  reindeer.  At  10.50  a.  m.  the  steam  launch,  in 
ehai^  of  Lieatenant  Beinbnrg,  was  sent  into  the  lagoon  to  assist  with  the  deer.  At 
3.56  p.  m.  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship  With  16  reindeer. 

Got  under  way  for  Chachong  at  6M  a.  m.,  July  22:  at  8.20  a.  m.  was  abeam  of 
Utan;  at  1.20  p.  m.  stopped  and  pieked  up  Lieutenant  White  and  party,  and  at  1.50 
p.  m.  came  to  anchor  off  Chaohong.  Lientenant  White  reported  baring  purchased  a 
niunber  of  reindeer  at  this  place.  Men  were  dispatched  at  once  to  drive  the  herd  to 
the  place. 

At  3  p.  m.  LieutenAnt  White  and  x>arty  left  the  ship  to  visit  the  deer  men  in  the 
ricinity  of  Cape  Serdxe. 


July  23,  tbo  captain  being  notified  that  the  herd  had  arrived,  the  sailing  lannch 
and  second  cutter,  in  charge  of  Xilentenant  Reiaberg,  were  sent  ashore  for  deer.  Dr. 
White  and  myself  also  went  ashore. 

At  2.30  p.  au  the  second  cutter  returned  with  8  reindeer,  and  at  5.30  p.  m.  the  launch 
and  second  cutter  arrived  with  limore,  making  22  in  all  secured  at  tbis  place. 

Fifteen  others  had  been  contracted  for,  but  when  the  time  came  the  owners  refused 
to  sell.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  iuflnence  of  the  medicine  man,  who  had  a 
nuanndenrtaoding  with  Lientenant  White. 

WhUe  ashore  Dr.  White  and  myself  ascended  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
village  of  Ceshan  (Tsha-Tshang).  The  top  of  the  hill  contained  an  area  of  perhaps 
20  to  25  acres,  and  alone  the  sea  front  had  a  number  of  stone  heaps  and  circles,  prob- 
ably coBuocted  with  the  religions  rites  of  the  people.  The  stones  are  large,  flat 
flalMS  of  basalt.  In  the  same  locality  was  a  circle  50  feet  in  diameter  with  a  small 
heap  of  stones  in  the  center  (figs.  3  and  4). 

During  the  day  the  wind  h^  shifted  and  large  masses  of  ice  were  beginning  to 
glfUier  aroond  the  ship.    As  soon,  therefore,  oa  the  reindeer  were  on  board,  and  tneir 
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owners  r«i(l,  the  ship  got  nnder  way  (7.30  p.  iii.)>  picking  her  way  careAilIy  through 
tho  ico.  Dnring  the  afternoon  Mr.  Liebes  went  on  with  a  party  of  Siberians  iu  sa 
nmniak'flnd  shot  a  walrus,  which  was  brought  back  to  the  stiip. 

July  24,  stiff  breeze  and  very  foggy.  Passed  throngh  Bering  Btraits  without  see- 
ing land.  At  12.30  noon  had  a  glimpse  of  Fairway  Rook  throagh  the  fog,  and  at  9 
p.  ni.  came  to  anchor  off  Teller  Keindeer  Station.  Was  mnch  disappointed  at  the 
nonarrival  of  the  ship  Myeri  with  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  nnd 
Lapps  with  their  families  and  supplies.  Mr.  Loop  cameoff  to  the  ship  and  remained 
until  nfter  midnight.  Commenced  landing  reindeer  at  6  a.  m.  July  25.  The  surf  was 
so  bad  that  the  boat  with  the  first  load  swamped  on  the  beach  and  came  near  drownr 
ingtho  reindeer;  as  it  was,  3  had  their  hip  bones  broken  and  had  to  be  killed. 

The  subsequent  landings  were  made  in  the  lagoon  west  of  the  station. 

July  26,  being  very  anxious  to  visit  Grantley  Harbor  and  the  lakes  beyond,  Cap- 
tain Healy  ve.y  kindly  gave  mo  the  use  of  the  steam  launch  for  the  purpose.  1  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Lopp.  At  8.30  a.  m.  we  steamed  away  from  the  Bear,  and  soon 
after  picked  up  the  second  cutter  with  a  party  of  sailors  going  off  to  draw  the  line 
for  fish  in  the  Grantley  Harbor,  which  we  towed  to  the  fishing  place.  Then  we 
crossed  the  harbor  and  passed  through  Eaton  Siver  to  the  first  of  the  two  lakes. 
There  we  went  ashore  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  started  on  our  return  to  the  ship 
at  1.18  p.  m.  On  our  way  down  the  river  we  ran  on  a  sand  bar,  which  detained  as 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Ou  the  trip  we  passed  many  summer  fishing  camps  of  the 
natives.  The  long  lines  of  fish  hanging  on  the  pole  and  frames  to  dry  attested 
to  the  success  they  were  having  in  fishing.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Grantley  Harbor  we  passed  the  small  native  village  of  Nook,  with  three  winter 
houses.  On  the  sand  spit  to  the  north  side  is  one  winter  house,  with  ten  or  twelve 
summer  fishing  camps. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  sand  spit  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village  of 
Sy  nowgok  with  three  winter  houses.  There  is  also  a  settlement  of  one  or  two  houses 
ou  the  north  side.    The  native  village  near  the  reindeer  station  is  called  Synok. 

Picking  np  the  fishing  party  (who  had  caught  no  fish)  at  Grantley  Harbor  ws 
returned  to  the  ship  at  5.30  p.m.  After  dinner  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Lopp  and 
remained  until  11  o'clock.  While  on  shore  one  of  the  herders  brought  in  2  quarts  of 
milk  taken  from  6  reindeer  cows.  Had  an  interview  with  Charlie,  a  herder,  con- 
cerning his  future  course:  offered  to  keep  him  another  year  and  give  him  15  reindeer 
for  his  services,  or  loan  him  and  his  friends  100  reindeer  this  fall.  Also  attended  to 
mnch  business  connected  with  the  station. 

July  27,  after  breakfast,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  station  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  herd — giving  100  head  to  th$  American  Missionary 
Association  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  loaning,  under  Certain  specified  oircnm- 
stances,  100  head  to  Antesilook  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Lopp  came  off  with  the  accoonta 
of  the  station,  which  were  audited.  Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  remain 
until  relieved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kjellmann,  the  new  superintendent.  At  1.15  p.  n».  the 
ship  got  under  way  for  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Ou  July  28  we  came  to  anchor  at  7.30  p.  m.,  near  Cape  Espenburg,  to  allow  some  of 
tho  officers  and  Mr.  Liebes  to  go  ashore  hunting.  At  11.40  p.  m.  we  got  under  way 
again. 

At  4.55  a.  in.,  .Tuly  29,  the  vessel  grounded  off  Cape  Blossom,  and  it  was  7.55  p.  m. 
before  she  floated  again.  Mnch  of  the  day  the  engine  was  at  work  trying  to  get 
afloat.  Four  or  five  umuiak  loads  of  natives  came  on  board,  and  considerable  trad- 
ing was  done  by  officers  and  crew. 

July  30,  at  8.25  a.  m.,  we  got  under  way  for  Point  Hope. 

The  next  morning,  at  5.30  a.  m..  Cape  Thompson  was  sighted,  and  at  8  a.  m.  it  was 
abreast,  3  miles  distant.  At  11.40  a.  m.  we  reached  the  whaling  station  at  Point 
Hope,  and  at  3.15  the  ship  was  moved  up  nearer  the  village,  anchoring  at  4.20  p.  m. 
Men  and  natives  soon  flocked  aboard.  Among  the  visitors  were  Dr.  Dnggs  and  Bev. 
Elijah  H.  Edson,  of  the  Episcopal  Mission.    The  day  was  pleasant. 

August  1,  after  breakfast,  I  went  ashore  with  some  of  the  ofiBcers  and  Mr.  Liebee. 

Last  October  a  great  storm  flooded  the  village,  so  that  nearly  all  the  people  left 
their  homes.    The  sea  was  waist  deep  around  the  Episcopal  Mission  house. 

Dr.  Driggs  upon  one  occasion  gave  one  of  the  sick  natives  some  powders  to  take. 
Meeting  him  four  months  afterwards,  the  patient  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  saying 
that  the  medicine  had  completely  cured  iiim,  that  he  was  a  well  man  now,  ana 
ended  by  pulling  the  package  of  powders  out  of  his  pocket  to  show  that  he  had  not 
lost  them. 

At  another  time,  meeting  a  funeral  procession,  it  was  stopped  by  the  widow,  who 
wanted  to  tell  the  missionary  how  much  his  medicine  had  relieved  her  late  husband; 
and,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation,  the  corpse  had  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  taking 
it  to  the  grave  with  him. 

At  1  p.  m.  I  returned  to  the  ship.  The  whalers  Emily  Schroder,  Bain,  master,  sad 
Sitrer  Wave,  Calighan,  master,  were  found  hard  ashore  in  the  lagoon  to  the  west  of 
Point  Hope.    They  were  blown  ashore  in  the  hurricane  of  October  13, 1893. 
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Anf^  3,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  got  nnder  way  for  Point  Barrow. 

Angnat  i,  OTOrcaat  and  u>ggy,  light  rain;  firesh  breeze.  At  12.15  a.  m.  took  in  all 
•ail.  At  1.30  a.  m.  large  field  of  packed  ice  ahead  and  to  the  north.  At  1.60  a.  m. 
•onnded  in  25  fathoms.  At  1.26  p.  m.  came  to  ancbor  off  a  native  village  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Wainwright  Inlet. 

Angnat  5,  at  1.40  a.  m.,  got  under  way.  At  3.16  a.  m.  steamed  throngh  masses  of 
floating  ice  resting  on  Cape  Belcher  and  Sea  Horse  Islands.  At  1.05  a.  m.  made  fast 
to  a  laree  field  of  gronnded  ice  off  the  United  States  Reftige  Station,  Cape  Smythe 
(Point  Barrow). 

Angnst  6,  after  breakfast  I  went  ashore  with  Captain  Healy  in  the  steam  launch. 

Hi.  Stevenson,  the  missionary,  was  boay  framing  the  foundation  timbers  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission  building. 

Dniine  the  spring  the  Cape  Smythe  Whaling  Company  (Brower,  Oordon,  Liebes 
A  Co.)  took  tnree  large,  one  medium-sized,  and  some  small  whales,  making  7,700 
ponnds  of  marketable  bone. 

Hr,  Kelly,- of  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  secured  11,000  ]>ound8  of  bone. 

Last  June  one  of  these  stations  had  three  whaling  boats  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  gale. 
Two  of  the  boats  snoceeded  in  returning  to  the  shore,  but  the  third  was  crushed  in 
the  ice  and  the  orew  of  two  men,  a  woman,  and  a  boy  had  to  take  refuge  on  a  piece 
of  ice,  which  was  driven  out  to  sea.  After  »  while  the  ice  upon  whioh  they  had 
floated  was  broken  np  and  they  escaped  to  other  pieces.  Finally,  after  being  out 
npon  the  ice  sixty -one  days,  they  were  driven  ashore  100  miles  south  of  where  they 
•tarted  from,  and  escaped  to  land.  A  portion  of  the  time  thev  were  on  the  ice  they 
had  no  water  to  drink,  and  for  eight  days  they  were  without  food. 

At  Point  Hope  one  of  the  young  men  out  seal  hunting  was  driven  to  sea  on  a  cake 
of  ice.  Fortunately,  after  some  days,  the  wind  changed  and  floated  him  back  again 
to  land.    While  floating  around  the  sea  he  shot  and  lived  on  three  white  polar  bears. 

The  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  refuge  station  were  landed  and  the  captain 
took  on  board  about  19,000  pounds  of  whalebone  for  the  two  companies,  which  he 
vill  take  to  Unalaska,  from  whence  it  can  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  In  the  eren- 
ing  the  ice  floe  to  whioh  we  were  fastened  showing  signs  of  breaking  up,  the  captain 
caat  off  and  anchored. 

At  the  close  of  the  whaling  season  the  natives  have  a  great  celebration.  Mr.  Kelly 
decorates  the  station  with  bunting  and  gives  a  feast.    At  this  festival  one  of  the 

Smes  (called  Neklakatah)  is  tossing  a  woman  into  the  air  from  a  blanket.  To  be 
D8  tossed  is  considered  a  great  honor,  and  is  given  to  the  women  who  have  distin- 
gniahed  themselves  by  efficiency  in  whaling. 

Angost  7  a  strong  current  set  m  to  the  north  and  brought  large  quantities  of  float- 
ing ice.  This  became  so  bad  that  at  1  p.  m.  the  captain  sent  ashore  to  get  Lieutenant 
BeiDboTg  on  board.  A  dense  fog  set  in  and  the  captain  being  compelled  to  constantly 
(hift  hJB  position  in  the  ice,  Lieutenant  Reinbnrg  when  he  came  off  was  unable  to 
And  the  ship.  Finding  late  in  the  night  a  comparatively  open  space  of  water,  the 
•Up  was  anchored. 

August  8,  at  7.25  a.  m.,  taking  Lieutenant  Reinburg  on  board,  the  ship  got  under 
vay  on  account  of  the  heavy  tnnning  ice.  On  heaving  up  anchor  found  a  chain 
cable  about  If  inches  booked  to  it,  but  the  heavy  ice  prevented  onr  saving  it.  Vessel 
at  half  speed,  working  to  the  south  through  the  ice. 

Angust  10,  during  the  afternoon  we  passed  Blossom  Shoals,  and  at  10.40  p.  m.  came 
to  anchor  south  of  Blossom  Shoals. 

Angost  12,  at  2.55  a.  m.,  came  to  anchor  off  Corwin  Coal  Mine,  where  the  men 
vatwtd  the  ship.  In  the  afternoon,  seeing  a  brig  in  the  distance,  the  Bear  got  under 
^y  and  steamed  ont  to  meet  her.  At  8  p.  m.  spoke  the  brig  W.  H.  Myers,  of  San 
nuioisco,  with  a  cargo  of  freight  for  the  whalers  and  the  new  mission  at  St.  Law- 
nnoe  Island.  As  the  carrying  of  the  St.  Lawrence  mission  supplies  into  the  Arctio 
■sight  jeopardize  and  delay  the  establishment  of  the  mission  for  a  year,  C  aptaiu  Healy 
very  considerately  transferred  those  sopplies  to  the  Bear  to  be  returned  to  the  island. 

Angnst  14  the  ottLeer  of  deck  reported  two  vessels  in  sight,  supposed  to  be  the 
viialers  Northern  Light  and  California.  At  11  a.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  went  oat 
te  meet  the  incoming  vessels,  which  proved  to  be  the  California  and  Andrew  Hickt, 
from  the  California  we  received  a  batch  of  papers  as  late  as  June  23.  After  board- 
ing the  vessels  we  made  for  Point  Hope,  where  we  dropped  anchor  abreast  the  mis- 
■ion  at  10.40  p.  m. 

On  August  16  we  got  nnder  way  at  3.30  a.  m.  At  9.25,  the  fog  lifting,  we  made 
Mt  East  Cape.  At  11.46  p.  m.  we  ronnded  south  point  of  £ast  Cape,  and  at  1.^  on 
ue  morning  of  the  17th  came  to  anchor  off  the  vulage  of  Enmatowan,  Siberia. 

At  1.20  p.  m.  Lieutenant  White  returned  on  board  and  reported  his  camp  at  East 
v«pe  village.  The  ship  was  at  once  got  imder  way  and  steamed  around  to  East  Cape, 
J^nere  Lieutenant  White's  party  were  taken  on  board  and  the  native  Siberians  who 
<|,*d  assisted  him  were  paid  off,  also  Siberian  Jack  who  had  acted  as  interpreter  to 
tteehip. 
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At  8  p.  m.  tho  ship  got  nncler  way,  steotaing  to  tho  northwest.  - 

August  18,  at  2.45  a.  m.  passed  Enchowan.  At  4  a.  m.  wo  notiood  large  qaantitiea 
of  ice  packed  in  along  shore.  At  6.30  a.  m.  ice  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  at  7.30 
the  ship  entered  it.  Finding  it  too  heavy  to  proceed  we  tamed  around  and  retnintd 
to  anchorage  off  Enmatowan  village  on  the  south  side  of  East  Cape,  where  we 
dropped  anchor  at  3.55  p.  m. 

On  August  19,  getting  underway,  wo  steamed  around  to  East  Cape  village;  at 
8.25  a.  m.  stood  across  to  the  DiomedeSr  enoonnteriiig  considerable  floating  ice;  at 
9.15  a.  m.  cleared  the  ice,  and  at  11.30  stopped  off  big  Diomode  village.  At  12.20p.  m. 
we  started  for  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  where  we  came  to  anchor  at  10.30  p.  m.  The 
evening  of  the  Slst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Gambell,  teachers  and  missionaries  for  St.  Law- 
rence Island,  were  taken  on  board,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  Mr.  Lopp's  sop- 
dies  were  received  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  At  10.10  a.  m.  the  ship  got  undw  way 
br  the  Cape. 

At  4  p.m.  spoke  the  whaler  Xorthem  Light,  Captain  UoKenna  master,  and  we 
secured  papers  as  late  as  Jnly  3.  At  5.50  p.  m.  we  were  under  way  again,  and  at 
7.30  p.  m.  dropped  anchor  off  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  I  went  ashore  and  visited  Mr. 
Thornton's  grave  as  a  beautiful  moon  was  appearing  above  the  mountain  tops. 
Betnmed  on  board  at  10  p.  m.,  and  at  10.15  p.  m,  the  ship  was  under  way  for  St 
Lawrence  Island. 

August  23,  passed  Kings  Island.  There  being  no  landing  at  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
tho  ship  was  headed  for  Indian  Point,  Siberia,  where  wo  anchored  at  6.30  a.  m. 
Augnst  24.  Koharri  and  a  number  of  the  natives  visited  the  ship.  Captain  Uealy 
commended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  to  the  good  will  of  Koharri.  They  afterwards 
went  ashore  and  visited  Koharri. 

At  noon  of  Angust  24  we  were  again  under  way,  and  stood  for  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
where  we  came  to  anchor  at  7.50  p.  m.  the  same  day.  Owing  to  the  snrf  none  of  tlis 
natives  were  able  to  come  off  to  the  ship,  but  the  following  day,  the  sea  having  gone 
down,  large  numbers  visited  the  vessel.  Captain  Warren  and  the  Leary  Brotben, 
who  Iiad  spent  the  winter  at  the  whaling  station  on  the  island,  were  received  on 
board  the  ship.  The  lumber,  provisions,  and  other  supplies  for  the  mission  wen 
landed  in  the  native  boats.  Mr.  Gambell,  the  missionary,  went  ashore  to  get  the 
house  ready  for  occupancy :  to  assist  him  Captain  Healy  very  kindly  sent  the  ship's 
carpenter  and  a  sailor;  I  also  went  ashore,  rendering  what  assistance  I  could.  On 
the  29th,  the  captain  feeling  it  necessary  to  make  another  trip  to  Siberia,  Mrs-Crant- 
bell  was  kept  on  board  while  the  carpenter  with  Mr.  Gambell  were  left  on  shore 
to  get  the  house  ready.  At  8  o'clock  the  ship  got  under  way  for  Bering  Strait  and 
Arctic  Siberia.  At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  were  again  in  the  midat 
of  floating  ice ;  at  7.40  called  at  East  Cape  village,  and  at  10.15  anchored  off  Whales. 
At  5  in  the  afternoon  we  took  on  board  3  reindeer,  which  had  been  secured  at  Oul 
place,  and  at  8.10  in  the  evening  got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  northwest  up  tlM 
Siberian  coast,  finding  considerable  drift  ice  close  inshore. 

We  passed  Enchowan  and  Killourrun  villages  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Angnst 
31,  with  increasing  qnantitiea  of  drift  ice.  Working  slowly  through  the  ice,  wo 
passed  Tchnpa  village,  and  at  7  o'clock  ronnded  High  Cape  and  hanleu  in  for  Cesang 
village,  where  we  stopped  at  7.40  a.  m.  The  ice  being  very  heavy  and  thick  the  ship  did 
not  anchor,  but  kept  working  backward  and  forward,  dodging  the  heavy  ioe  floes.  At 
9.50,  finding  that  there  were  no  deer  to  lie  had  at  Cesang,  the  ship  went  ahead,  work- 
ing through  the  ice  up  to  Killourrnu  village,  which  we  reached  at  10  o'clock.  Soon 
alter  I  went  ashore  with  Lieutenant  White  after  reindeer.  On  shore  we  found  that 
it  was  general  slaughter  day.  On  the  beach  were  the  tents  of  several  canoe  loadi 
of  East  Cape  natives,  who  had  come  up  to  buy  and  kill  reindeer  for  their  own  use. 
In  one  place  I  counted  70  slaughtered  deer,  while  a  mile  away  another  band  waa 
being  killed.  The  deer  men  were  so  busy  supplying  thcEast  Capo  natives  that  wt 
could  secure  no  attention,  and  at  2. 15,  the  ice  having  become  dangerous,  we  were 
recalled  to  the  ship,  having  secured  but  2  deer.  Soon  alter,  the  ice  becoming  lighter, 
we  again  went  ashore,  and  retomed  to  the  vessel  with  14  animals.  The  next  day  we 
secured  5  additional  deer. 

On  September  2,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  got  under  way  and  started  north, 
working  through  heavy  drift  ice,  and  at  6  o'clock  came  to  anchor  off  Kemeeshgonn 
village.  Upon  going  ashore  we  found  that  the  herd  had  been  driven  off  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Capo  Serdzo.  Again  getting  under  way,  wo  steamed  around  the  cape  and 
came  to  anchor  off  Enwonnan  at  10  o'clock.  Lientenant  White  and  myself  at  once 
went  ashore  for  deer.  There  were  3  large  herds  in  the  vicinity.  Again  we  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  natives,  from  Capo  Prince  of  Wales,  who  were  buying  and  killing 
on  their  own  account.  While  one  of  the  herds  was  being  driven  down  to  the  beach 
I  took  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  camps  of  the  deer  men.  I  found  7  deerskin  tents. 
Aronnd  the  largest  were  stacked  34  sleighs;  another  had  29,  and  the  others,  respec- 
tively, 15,  12,  9,  7,  and  6.  The  camp  aggregated  102  sleighs.  In  the  fall  the  tent^ 
household  effects^  and  families  are  carried  on  these  sleighs  and  taken  with  tho  herd 
ttom  50  to  150  miles  into  the  interior.    The  following  spring  they  retoru  again  to 
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the  eoMt,  thns  making  two  migrationa  every  year.  During  tbe  day  15  deer  were 
Mcnred.  The  next  day  Lieutenant  Wliite  went  ashore,  but  soon  returned  and  reported 
tbat  the  deer  had  stampeded  daring  the  night  and  that  the  herders  had  gone  after 
ibtm.    All  day  waa  consumed  in  waiting  in  rain. 

On  September  4,  there  being  signs  o£  heavy  ice  coming  in  and  shutting  off  oar 
escape  from  the  bay,  at  4  a.  m.  the  ship  got  under  way  in  a  dense  fog  and  worked 
tkiwly  southward  through  the  heavy  floes,  occasionally  atrikiog  one  miles  in  extent. 
By  noon  we  were  clear  of  the  ice,  but  the  fog  became  ao  denae  that  the  captain  was 
afraid  to  venture  to  pasa  throuEh  Bering  Straits,  and  kept  off  until  morning — tbe 
naxt  momiog  passing  through  iMring  Btraita.  At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  village  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Lopp  being  absent  and  there  being  no  communication 
with  the  shore,  the  ship  again  sot  under  way,  reaching  the  reindeer  atatiou  at  half 
past  9  o'clock  that  evening.  The  next  morning,  under  the  direotiona  of  Mr.  Kjell- 
maim  and  the  L*ppa,  the  reindeer  were  thrown  overboard  and  made  to  swim  ashore, 
instead  of  being  carried  ashore  by  boat,  aa  upon  previona  occasions.  This  was  a 
glcat  improvement  in  the  method  of  landing  them.  The  ship  remained  at  anchor 
ODtil  the  evening  of  September  26,  the  time  being  consumed  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  tbe  station.  At  10  p.  m.  the  ship  got  under  way  for  St.  Michael,  which 
yru  reached  at  noon,  September  10.  At  St.  Michael  Mr.  Funston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  spending  two  years  in  botanical  studies  in  the 
Arctic,  waa  received  on  board;  also  Capt.  J.  J,  Healy,  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  Mr. 
y.  Wilson,  correspondent  of  the  Century  Magazine,  and  Capt.  0.  Coustantine,  of 
the  Canadian  moonted  police  and  cnstome  aervice;  also  20  deatitute  miners  from  the 
Yukon  region. 

At  noon  on  tbe  13th  of  September,  bidding  the  good  friends  at  St.  Michael  good-by, 
the  ship  got  nnder  way  for  St.  Lawrence  laland,  where  we  arrived  on  the  mom* 
iag  of  the  15th.  Mr.  Gambell  and  several  boat  loads  of  nativea  were  sent  on  board, 
*M  in  the  afternoon  a  nnmber  of  ns  returned  with  them  to  the  shore.  During 
flw  absence  of  the  ship  Mr.  Gambell  and  tbe  carpenter  had  built  a  storm  door  to 
the  honie  and  a  good  storehouse  for  the  supplies,  nnd  fenced  the  whole  in  with  a 
good,  tight  board  fence.  Various  changes  liad  alao  been  made  in  the  interior  arrange*, 
mentor  the  honae,  ao  that  everything  waa  made  comfortable.  At  3.15  on  the  16th, 
vsTing  onr  adieus  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell,  who  were  the  only  white  people  on  the 
island  left  alone  with  300  barbarous  Eskimos  until  the  good  cntter  should  retnm- 
pext  year  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  our  ship  got  under  way  for  the  seal 
iaiands,  which  were  reached  on  the  19th.  Ko  one  coming  from  the  shore,  on  the 
20th  tbe  captain  steamed  away  for  St.  George  Island,  stopping  a  short  time  to  get 
the  mail;  the  voyage  was  continued  to  Uualoska,  which  we  reached  on  the  mom- 
ioR  of  the  21st.  Here  we  found  a  very  large  mail  had  accumulated  during  the  sum-. 
laer;  also  the  United  States  mail  steamer  was  in  the  harbor,  soon  to  leave  for  Sitka. 
Packine  my  effects  and  bidding  adieu  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Healy  and  the  officers 
and  Bailors  of  the  Bear,  I  went  aboard  the  Dora,  which  expected  to  aail  at  6  o'clock 
m  the  morning  of  the  22d.  The  day  opened,  however,  with  a  southeastern  gale  so 
wrere  that  it  waa  not  considered  wise  to  leave  the  wharf.  This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tnnity,  that  I  very  much  desired,  of  spending  the  day  with  the  teacher,  Mr.  "Tuck, 
aad  the  new  United  States  commisaioner,  Mr.  Woodward,  United  State^.  depnty 
laanhal,  Mr.  Anthony,  and  conferring  with  them  in  relation  to  school  matters  iu  th.nt 
place. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  whistle  of  the  mail  steamer  notified 
Qt  all  to  get  aboard.  At  7  o'clock  the  steamer  pushed  off  from  the  wharf  and  started 
for  Sitka.  Night  finding  na  in  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  the  ship  hove 
to  until  morning.  The  ship  rolled  badly  and  the  deadlight  window  to  my  stateroom 
leaked  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bed  was  saturated  witn  salt  water.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th  a  landing  waa  made  at  Belkofaky,  where  the  ahip  remained  at 
acehor  all  night.  Father  Alexia  (a  Greek  prieat),  with  wife  and  child,  went  aahore. 
He  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Belkofsky  and  Unga,  the  former  priest  (Metro- 
polsky )  having  been  returned  to  San  Franciaco.  The  monk  that  was  in  charge  of  the 
unalaaka  pariah  has  been  ordered  back  to  Ruasia,  and  a  young  prieat  juat  out  from 
Bussia  and  a  yonng  Rnsaiau  deacon  have  been  placed  at  Unalaska.  On  the  mom- 
uig  of  the  2Stii  we  nad  a  beautifnl  view  of  Favaloff  volcano ;  a  little  smoke  was  seen 
luoiav  from  the  crater;  the  mountain  was  covered  from  crater  to  base  with  a  fresh 
^atof  snow.  In  the  afternoon  the  steamer  called  a  short  time  at  Sand  Point,  and 
uen  getting  under  way  reached  Unga  about  half  past  3  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon, 
^taftwnoon  and  the  next  day  ware  spent  in  looking  after  matters  connected  with 
the  school  at  thia  point.  The  AJent  girl  Mary  Duahkin,  13  years  of  age,  was  placed 
Utffly  charge  to  go  to  the  Baptist  school  at  Wood  Island. 

ii^  S  p.  m.  on  the  26th  the  ship  got  under  way  for  Karlnk,  making  the  distance  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty^ix  hours.  Leaving  there  at  midnight.  Wood  laland  waa 
'**eiied  about  noon  <m  tne  following  day.  At  Wood  Island  the  time  was  spent  at 
V.  £08006*8  aobool.    The  next  morning  I  visited  and  inapected  the  school  at  kadiak 
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and  arranged  for  the  school  nadings.  Leaving  Kadiak  at  10  a.  m.  wereached  Nnehek 
at  5  o'clock  the  following  artemoon.  At  this  point  we  were  joined  by  the  Bey.  Ur 
Donakoi,  the  Greek  priest  from  Sitka,  who  came  aboard  the  vessel.  Leaving  Nnchek 
at  3  a.  m.,  Kyak  was  reached  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  where  we  went  ashon 
and  visited  the  two  trading  posts  that  are  located  at  that  point.  The  barometer 
being  very  low  and  still  falling,  the  captain  concluded  to  remain  in  the  harbor;  a 
northeast  gale  continuing,  we  remained  there  the  following  day.  In  the  morning  a 
report  was  brought  to  the  ship  that  the  natives  had  brought  in  the  night  before  two 
corpses  of  people  killed  from  the  mainland.  After  breakfast  a  number  of  the  offieers 
and  passengers  from  the  steamer  went  ashore  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  Institoted. 
It  seems  that  in  a  drunken  row  a  native  man  had  shot  his  wife  and  afterwuda  shot 
himself.    Their  friends  had  brought  the  two  bodies  to  Kyak  for  burial. 

Much  evil  is  being  done  among  the  native  population  through  the  smuggling  of 
liquor,  with  the  attending  drunkenness  and  demoralization.  The  traders  at  the  sev- 
eral posts  speak  of  it  very  freely,  but  their  information  always  concerns  some  other 
post  than  their  own.  At  A  they  would  tell  yon  of  the  drunkenness  at  B,  and  when 
you  reached  B  they  would  tell  yon  of  the  drunkenness  and  disregard  of  the  law  going 
on  at  A.  Cruuo  was  freely  confessed,  only  it  always  existed  at  some  other  point 
than  the  one  at  which  you  were  at  the  time  visiting.  The  traders  also  report  that 
large  quantities  of  opium  are  smuggled  in  through  the  salmon  canneries.  If  one  is 
to  believe  what  the  traders  say  of  one  another,  the  condition  of  things  is  very  dis- 
reputable along  the  whole  coast. 

About  noon  of  October  3,  the  gale  having  somewhat  abated,  the  steamer  got  under 
way  for  Yakntat,  which  we  reached  the  next  day  at  noon.  Going  ashore,  I  made  a 
shortvisit  to  the  Swedish  mission  and  school.  Since  their  disastrous  fireof  two  yean 
ago  they  have  built,  but  not  completed,  a  very  neat  church.  They  have  built  two 
large  hayracks,  upon  which  they  were  hanging  hay  to  cure  after  the  old  conntty 
fashion.  After  a  short  stay  we  were  again  under  way,  and  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  October  reached  the  wharf  at  Sitka,  just  twenty-four  hours  too  late 
to  connect  with  the  steamer  for  the  States,  which  runs  only  once  every  two  weeks. 
The  two  weeks,  however,  passed  very  quickly  and  pleasantly  with  the  teachers  and 
schools  at  that  place. 

Bidding  the  friends  at  Sitka  good-by,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  I  took  the  mail 
steamer  City  of  Topeka  for  the  States,  having  in  charge  John  Reinkin  of  Unalaskt) 
and  Samuel  Kendall  Paul  of  Sitka,  native  boys,  to  go  to  the  Indian  training  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  That  afternoon  a  three-hours'  stop  was  made  at  Killisnoo,  which 
enabled  me  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Spuhu  with  regard  to  suitable  school  grounds  at  that 
place.  At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  19  we  reached  the  wharf  at  Jonean, 
where  I  was  met  b^  Mr.  S.  A.  Keller  and  Mr.  D.  Davies,  teachers  at  that  place. 
Although  it  was  still  dark,  I  visited  the  native  school  building,  which  had  be«n 
erected  during  the  summer.  At  8  o'clock  we  were  again  under  way,  but  stopped 
some  two  hours  at  Douglas  Island:  from  thence  into  the  Sum  Dnm  Harbor,  when 
freight  was  landed  for  the  new  gold  mine.  The  forenoon  of  the  20th  was  spent  at 
Wrangel  with  the  teachers  and  friends  at  that  place.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
October  21  a  half  hour  was  given  us  at  Jackson,  which  wae  improved  in  visiting  the 
school  and  mission  station.  That  afternoon  we  again  got  under  way  and  anchored 
at  Mr.  Miller's  saltory  at  Hunters  Bay.  After  takuig  aboard  some  salmon  we  crossed 
the  bay  to  Snquam,  reaching  there  about  8  p.  m.  'The  waters  being  unsnrveyed,  the 
ship  remained  at  anchor  until  daylight  of  October  22.  Then  setting  under  wa^we 
reached  the  saltery  at  Nutquah,  where  some  salmon  was  taken  on  board.  FIOib 
thence  we  reached  the  saltery  at  Cordova  Bay  that  afternoon,  but,  no  one  being  at 
home  to  deliver  the  salmon,  the  ship  turned  around  and  went  to  Ketchikan,  when 
we  anchored  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  Metlakahtla,  where  I  went  ashore  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  William  Duncan  on  school  and  colony  matters.  While  there  I  met  a 
delegation  of  the  Tongas  natives,  who  were  looking  for  a  new  location  where  they 
can  unite  with  the  Cape  Fox  natives  in  having  a  missionary  and  school.  While  at 
breakfast  the  passeneers  of  the  steamer  were  serenaded  by  the  brass  band,  composed 
largely  of  former  Sitka  students.  After  breakfiist  the  common  council  of  the  village 
asked  an  audience  with  Mr.  Duncan  and  myself,  the  main  questions  of  discussion 
being  means  for  increasing  mail  facilities  and  schools. 

At  11  a.  m.  the  ship  Kot  under  way  and  went  up  a  fiord  to  the  Cape  Fox  saltery; 
taking  on  the  salmon,  the  ship  returned  to  the  custom-house  at  Mary  Island,  when 
the  "inspector  afloat"  went  ashore,  and  the  ship  at  last  got  under  way  for  PoKst 
Sound,  which  we  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  Taking  the  train  for  San 
Francisco,  and  spending  a  day  in  settling  up  the  aoconnts  of  the  season  with  San 
Francisco  merchants,  I  took  the  overland  train  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  I 
arrived  on  November  6,  having  completed  a  trip  of  28,029  miles. 

Shxldok  Jackson. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris 

Conunitiioner  of  Education. 
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*    CHAPTER  Xin. 

A    PEELTMnTAEY    LIST    OP    AMEBIOAN    LEAENED    AND 
EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES.' 


CONTENTS. 
Historical  intTodaotion. 
I.  Science  generally  (i.  e.,  societiee  ooonpying  themselvea  with  several  branches 

of  science,  or  with  science  and  literatore  Jointly), 
n.  Mathematics  and  physics, 
m.  Chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
IV.  Oeogpraphy,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

V.  Biology,  including  botany,  ornithology,  microscopy,  entomology  and  anthro- 
pology. 
VI.  Economic  science  and  statistics. 
VU.  Mechanical  science. 
Vm.  Literature  and  language.   ■ 
IX.  History,  biography,  and  genealogy. 
X.  Ethnology. 

XI.  Archeeology,  nnmismatios,  and  philately. 
Xn.  Memorial  and  patriotic. 
Xni.  Painting,  scnlptore,  and  architecture. 
XIV.  Law. 

XV.  Medicine  and  dentistry. 
XVI.  Education. 

HISTOBICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  "  academy,"  so  commonly  applied  to  learned  societies  on 
the  Continent,  does  not  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in  England  and 
America.  In  these  coantries  the  terms  << society,"  ''association,"  etc., 
are  osed  in  its  place.  The  Academy, ' AxaSrffxeta,  of  the  Greeks  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  northern  saborb  of  Athens,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  Ceramicas,  or  tile  field,  on  the  Oephissos.  It  was  sorroimded 
with  a  wall  by  Hipparchas.  In  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  it  belonged  to 
Gimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who  beautified  the  grounds,  gave  free 
admission  to  the  public,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  State. 
It  was  in  this  public  resort  that  Socrates  was  accustomed  to  meet  the 
inquirers  of  his  day,  and  Plato  taught  his  philosophy  in  its  groves.  It 
was  from  this  fact,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Peripatetics,  that  his 
school  was  called  the  Academy  and  his  pupils  Academists.  The  Acad- 
emy lasted  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  those  of  Cicero,  and  the  number 
of  successive  schools  is  put  by  different  authors  as  ranging  from  two  to 
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five.    Whenever  one  of  the  young  academists  of  Plato  started  a  school 
of  his  own  he  called  it  an  academy,  in  imitation  of  his  master. 

In  England  the  term  "academy"  is  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  such  as  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  also  used  ia  this  seflse  in  America,  as  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, but  in  its  unambitious  sense  it  means  an  institution  for  secondary 
education.  In  its  wider  or  continental  sense  the  term  <<  academy" 
means  an  association  of  learned  men,  established  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  literature,  the  arts,  etc. 

There  was  a  kind  of  literary  society  at  Athens  during  the  fourth 
century  B.  C,  although  it  would  hardly  be  accurate  to  regard  it  as  a 
learned  society  in  the  graver  sense.  It  was  called  "  The  Sixty,"  met  in 
the  temple  of  Heracles,  and  its  members  were  noted  for  their  wit. 

The  first  academy,  in  the  higher  sense,  of  which  we  have  information 
was  the  j^ovaetov,  or  Museum,  and  was  founded  in  Alexandria  by  Ptol- 
emy Soter  (B.  C.  323-283),  one  of  the  generals  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  After  getting  possession  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  devoted 
his  energies  to  maintaining  a  defensive  balance  of  jwwer  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters.  He  gathered  about  him  a  large  body  of  learned 
men,  whom  he  employed  in  collecting  books  and  treasures  of  art.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  fkmons 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  organized  and  established  in  separate 
buildings  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.  0.  285-247).  The  larger 
library  was  in  the  Museum,  the  smaller  in  the  Serapeum.  Philadelphus 
sent  into  every  part  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  to  secure  the  most  valuable 
books,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  enrich  the  collections. 

There  was  an  academy  in  Borne  under  the  Emperors.  It  is  mentioned 
by  several  of  the  epigramists,  and  was  called  the  Schola  Poetarnm.  It 
was  composed  of  poets,  who  reciprocally  read  their  works  to  each  other 
and  had  an  annual  banquet.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  phase  of  the 
public  readings  of  authors  in  Rome,  and  was  kept  up^titi  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

The  idea  of  Ptolemy  Soter  was  imitated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  and  to  a  degree  by  the  Nestorian  Christians.  In  the  same 
way  the  Arabian  caliphs  iirofited  by  the  lessons  taught  them  by  their 
Jewish  and  Christian  subjects,  and  founded  establishments  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  learning  firom  Granada  and  Cordova  in  the  West  to  Sama^ 
cand  in  the  East. 

The  first  instance  we  have  of  a  learned  society  in  western  Europe  was 
that  founded  by  Charlemagne,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcuin,  to  promote 
the  study  of  grammar,  orthography,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  math- 
ematics. In  order  to  equalize  all  ranks,  each  member  took  the  pseudo- 
nym of  some  ancient  author  or  celebrated  person  of  antiquity.  Charle- 
magne called  himself  David,  which  indicated  his  preference  for  biblical 
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eabjeets.  Alcoin  became  Flaccos  Albinns,  Einhard  was  Oallimachas, 
another  was  Virgil,  another  Homer,  and  a  third  Lucretia.  Kone  of 
their  labors  have  come  down  to  as,  but  the  society  nndonbtedly  exer- 
cised considerable  iuflaence  in  modeling  the  language  and  redncing  it 
to  roles. 

In  the  next  century  Alfred  founded  an  academy  at  Oxford,  but  this 
ms  rather  a  grammar  school  than  a  society,  and  was  the  basis  of  the 
Universily  of  Oxford. 

We  hear  no  more  of  academies  for  the  time.  They  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  general  darkness ;  bat,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  the  Benaissance 
was  a  period  fruitful  in  academies.  With  the  awakening  at  the  end  of 
ibe  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
developing  influence  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  societies  became 
more  and  more  common.  At  first  they  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  iK>etry.  Italy  was  the  country  where  they  flourished  most. 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  with  the  culmination 
of  the  revival  of  the  classics  in  western  Europe,  societies  were  estab- 
lished in  every  city  and  large  town.  They  became  very  numerous  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Tiraboschi,  in  his  History  of  Italian  Literature, 
enumerates  171,  and  Jarkins,  in  his  Specimen  Historic  Academiarum 
Oonditarum,  gives  nearly  700. 

Being  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance,  the  earliest  of 
tiiese  academies  were  literary  in  form  and  character.  They  directed 
their  attention  to  classical  literature.  " They  compared  manuscripts; 
they  snggcsted  new  readings  or  new  interpretations;  they  deciphered 
inscriptions  or  coins;  they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  Latin  ode  or  debated 
the  propriety  of  a  phrase.  Their  own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
neglected,  but  it  was  not  till  the  writings  of  Bembo  furnished  a  new 
code  of  criticism  in  the  Italian'langaage  that  they  began  to  study  it  with 
the  same  minuteness  as  modern  Latin."  (Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
wticle  ''Academy,"  qnoting  Hallam.)  These  academies  were  oligar- 
chical in  their  constitution.  They  encouraged  culture,  but  hampered 
genius  and  extinguished  originality.  They  were  patronized  very  largely 
by  the  Italian  nobility,  who,  living  in  the  cities  as  they  did  and  being 
at  the  same  time  excluded  from  participation  in  the  government, 
naturally  turned  to  literature  as  a  consolation  and  career.  Many  of 
these  societies  gave  themselves  names  expressive  of  ignorance,  or  which 
were  simply  ludicrous.  Among  them  were  the  Lnnatici  of  Kaples,  the 
Eztravaganti,  the  Fnlmiales,  the  Trapassati. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  academies  was  the  Accademia  Pontaniana, 
which  was  founded  at  Palermo  in  1433  by  Antonio  Beccadella;  but 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  Platonic  Academy,  founded  at  Florence 
by  Gosimo  de*  Medici.  The  original  idea  of  this  academy  was  the  study 
of  Plato.  To  this  was  added  later  the  explanation  of  Dante  and  other 
Italian  aath(«-s  and  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  language  and  liter- 
ature.   Its  principal  ornament  was  Marsilio  Ficino,  who  developed  a 
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system  of  philosophy  borrowed  principally  from  the  later  Platonists  of 
Alexandria,  but  as  it  seemed  to  coincide  with  some  of  the  later  doctrines 
of  Christianity  it  was  allowed  by  the  chnrch.  The  Platonic  Academy 
continaed  to  floorish  at  Florence  until  1522,  when  it  was  snppressed  on 
occasion  of  the  conspiracy  against  Ginlio  de'  Medici.  Dake  Gosimo 
revived  it  in  1540  under  the  name  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  when 
its  labors  were  wholly  devoted  to  Petrarch  and  the  Italian  language. 
(Symonds,  Bevival  of  Learning,  366.)  The  Platonic  Academy  had 
Machiavelli  among  its  number  and  became  the  model  of  many  others. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  academies  was  the  Acoademia  della 
Gmsca,  or  Purfdratohim,  founded  at  Florence  in  1472  by  the  poet  Gh«- 
zini.  Its  object  was  to  purify  the  Italian  tongue.  Its  great  work  is  the 
Vocabulario  della  Crusca,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1613.  It  was  composed  on  Tuscan  principles  and  regarded  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  age  of  the  language.  This  exclusive 
Tuscan  spirit  has  disappeared  in  the  later  editions.  This  academy  is 
now  incorporated  with  two  others  that  are  still  older,  and  the  whole 
is  known  as  the  Eoyal  Florentine  Academy. 

Scientific  academies  were  also  founded  in  Italy  at  an  early  date. 
The  Academy  of  Milan  was  instituted  in  1485  for  the  study  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  first  society  for  the  study  of  physical  science  was 
founded  in  Naples  in  1660  by  Baptista  Porta.  It  was  called  the 
Academia  Secretornm  l^atnrte.  It  arose  from  a  meeting  of  scientific 
friends  at  Portal's  house,  and  no  members  were  admitted  who  had  not 
made  some  useful  discovery  in  medicine  or  natural  philosophy.  Porta 
was  accused  by  the  ignorant  of  magic,  and  went  to  Bome  to  justify  him- 
self before  the  authorities  there.  He  was  acquitted  by  the  pope,  bat 
his  academy  was  dissolved.  While  in  Bome  Porta  was  admitted  to  the 
Accademia  dei  Lincei,  or  The  Lynx.  This  academy  was  founded  in 
1603  by  Frederico  Cesi  and  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  physical 
science.  The  meetings  were  private  and  were  held  three  times  a  week. 
There  were  five  lectures  at  each  meeting.  Porta  became  a  member  in 
1610;  Galileo  in  1611.  Throughout  his  long  controversy  with  the 
church  Galileo  was  given  almost  unanimous  support  by  the  academy, 
and  some  of  his  greatest  works  were  published  at  its  expense.  It  also 
published  the  great  work  of  Hernandez  on  the  Natural  History  of  New 
Spain.  The  Lincei  finally  became  extinct  about  1660.  It  was  revived 
in  1784  and  has  since  come  to  the  front  of  European  scientific  societies. 
But  the  fame  of  The  Lincei  was  outstripped  by  that  of  the  Accademia 
del  Oimento,  established  in  Florence  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  II  in  1667.  The  object  of  this  society  was  to  make 
experiments  and  relate  them,  abjuring  all  preconceived  notions.  It 
flourished  only  ten  years. 

When  we  come  to  France,  it  wiU  be  found  that  conditions  there  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  in  Italy.  Many  poetical  societies  were 
established  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  uid 
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kings  did  not  think  it  I)eneatli  their  dignity  to  preside  at  their  meetings. 
The  most  celebrated  societies  were  at  Oaen,  Dieppe,  Bouen,  Beanvais, 
Amiens,  Arras,  and  Valenciennes.  These  generally  met  once  a  year. 
The  Society  of  Pny,  at  Amiens,  was  a  regularly  organized  academy  and 
distributed  prizes  twice  a  year.  The  Academy  of  the  Floral  Games 
vas  established  in  1323.  Its  object  was  to  distribate  prizes  and  rewards 
to  the  troabadoors.  These  prizes  consisted  of  flowers  of  gold  and  sil- 
Ter.  It  was  first  recognized  by  the  State  in  1694,  when  it  was  confirmed 
by  letters  patent  firom  the  Eling  and  its  members  limited  to  36.  It  was 
Bospended  a  few  years  during  the  Bepublic,  but  was  revived  and  still 
distributes  prizes  annually. 

These  societies  sang  of  poetry  and  love.  We  can  see  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  troubadours  and  with  the  minnesingers  was  close. 

The  Institute  of  France  is  now  the  most  important  organization  of 
this  kind  in  the  world.    It  is  itself  composed  of  five  societies. 

(1)  The  best  known  of  the  French  societies  is  the  French  Academy. 
Itwas  established  by  order  of  the  King  in  1635,  but  in  its  original  form 
came  into  existence  a  few  years  earlier.  About  1570  a  company  of  wits 
and  musicians,  under  the  lead  of  Jean  Antoine  Baif,  a  poet,  organized 
themselves  into  an  academy  <'  to  study  grammatically  the  language  of 
Bound."  It  was  incorporated  under  letters  patent  by  Charles  IX  and 
was  patronized  by  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III.  Some  wits  renewed 
the  design  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  In  1612  David 
Bivanlt  published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  ''  The  design  of  an  academy 
and  its  introduction  into  Court."  He  proposed  to  embrace  all  sciences 
save  theology  in  his  academy. 

Toward  1630,  Valentine  Conrart,  a  counselor,  secretary  to  the  King, 
established  at  his  own  house  a  reunion  of  learned  men  more  or  less 
esteemed.  From  these  reunions  came  the  French  Academy.  These 
meetings  were  informal,  but  turned  often  on  literary  topics,  and  mem- 
bers submitted  their  own  work  for  criticism.  A  report  of  their  work 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Bichelien  pleased  him,  and  he  offered  to 
incorporate  the  society.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  academy  was 
organized  on  this  new  basis.  Its  principal  object  was  the  purification 
of  the  French  language,  "  to  render  it  pure,  eloquent,  and  capable  of 
treating  the  arts  and  sciences."  The  registration  of  its  letters  patent 
was  resisted  by  the  Parliament  as  the  registration  of  the  letters  patent 
of  the  Academy  of  Charles  IX  had  been.  The  academy  was  at  first 
the  butt  of  satire  and  the  object  of  ridicule;  but  when  Louis  XIV 
became  its  patron,  it  became  more  popular  and  its  titles  were  sought. 

The  number  of  members  was  fixed  at  40,  and  they  have  since  come  to 
be  known  as  "the  Immortals."  There  is  hardly  a  name  among  the 
French  writers  of  the  first  rank  that  is  not  on  its  roll  of  members;  but 
of  its  influence  on  the  language  and  literature  the  most  opposite  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  has 
corrected  the  judgment,  purified  the  taste,  formed  the  language  of 
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French  writers,  and  that  to  it  we  owe  the  most  striking  charitcteristics 
of  French  literature,  its  parity,  delicacy,  and  flexibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  while  it  has  given  flexibility,  brilliancy,  and  polisli, 
it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  its  masculine  qualities,  its  originahty, 
vigor,  and  natural  grace. 

It  has  disciplined  It,  but  it  has  emascnlatod,  impoverished,  and  rigified  it  It 
sees  in  taste,  not  a  sense  of  the  beantifnl,  bnt  a  certain  type  of  correctness,  au  e1»- 
gant  form  of  mediocrity.  It  has  substituted  pomp  for  srandenr,  school  rontine  for 
individual  inspiration,  elaborateneoa  for  simplicity.  (Lanfrey  in  Encydopiedls 
Britannica.) 

Voltaire  said  that  academies  uniformly  suppressed  the  efforts  of 
genius  instead  of  exciting  them,  and  defined  the  French  Academy  as 
"a  body  where  they  received  titled  persons,  men  in  office,  prelates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  geometricians,  and  even  scholars." 

The  great  work  of  the  academy  has  been  the  preparation  of  its 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language.  The  first  edition  api>eared  in 
1694;  the  seventh  edition  was  published  in  1879.  The  academy  iras 
suppressed  in  1793  and  reconstituted  in  1795  as  the  second  class  of  the 
institute.    It  received  its  old  name  again  in  1816. 

(2)  The  old  Academy  of  Science,  which  became  the  first  class  of  tbe 
institute,  had  its  origin  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  French 
Academy.  A  private  society  of  scientific  men  had  been  meeting  for 
some  thirty  years  at  private  houses  to  converse  on  their  studies  and 
communicate  their  discoveries.  In  1666  Oolbert,  jost  as  Bichelien  had 
done,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  society  an  official  status.  This 
was  done,  pensions  were  given  by  the  King  to  each  of  the  members,  and 
a  fund  for  instruments  and  exx>eriments  were  placed  at  their  disposal 
At  first  the  society  was  rather  a  laboratory  and  observatory  than  an 
academy  proper.  Experiments  were  undertaken  in  common  and  resalts 
discussed.  A  number  of  foreign  scholars  joined  the  society.  It  vas 
reconstituted  in  1699;  was  overthrown  by  the  Revolution,  bnt  recon- 
stituted in  1816. 

The  other  academies  constituting  the  Institute  of  France  are:  (3) 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  an  ofiGshoot  of  tbe 
French  Academy,  founded  by  Colbert.  It  is  concerned  with  general 
history,  sociology,  religious  and  philosophical  systems,  chronology) 
geography,  medals,  inscriptions,  monuments,  and  comparative  phi- 
lology. (4)  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  by  Mazarin  in  1648,  has 
to  do  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving  on  copper,  and 
musical  composition.  The  Academy  of  Architecture,  founded  in  1671, 
was  joined  to  this  academy  in  1795.  (5)  The  Academy  of  the  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  foanded  in  1795,  concerns  itself  with  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  legislation,  public  law  and  jurisprudence,  political 
economy  and  statistics,  and  general  history.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1803,  but  reestabhshed  in  1832. 

Academies  also  exist  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  France.    In  tl"* 
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Mventeenth  oeatury  literary  rennions  became  very  brilliant  ia  France, 
and  exercised  a  vast  infinence  over  literature.  From  the  French  coteries 
England  derived  her  Blae  Stocking  assemblies  which  took  their  rise 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

There  are  numerous  learned  societies  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
aud  in  them,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  the  name  "  academy "  is  gener- 
ally used.  Ihei'e  were  great  numbers  of  literary  societies  in  Germany 
after  the  Benaissance.  One  of  the  most  ancient  was  established  at 
Heidelberg  in  1480,  under  the  title  Societas  Litteraria  Bhenana.  It 
was  occupied  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  astronomy,  music,  poetry, 
and  jnrisprodence.  Its  members  found  recreation  in  balls  and  other 
festivities.  The  Collegium  Gnriosum  was  founded  in  1672  by  J.  C.  Sturm, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Altorff,  in  Franconia.  The  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was 
founded  by  Frederick  I  in  1700.  Its  present  constitution  dates  from 
1812,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  sections,  physical,  mathematical,  philo- 
Bophica],  and  historical.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Mannheim  dates 
from  1755;  the  Electoral  Academy  at  Erfurt  from  1754;  the  Electoral 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  firom  1759. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  was  projected 
by  Peter  the  Great.  His  inspiration  and  ideas  were  drawn  from  simi- 
lar institutions  which  he  had  seen  in  other  countries.  It  was  chattered 
in  1724,  and  several  learned  foreigners  were  invited  to  become  members. 
It  received  the  protection  and  patronage  of  Catherine  I,  of  Elizabeth, 
and  also  of  Catherine  II.  The  last  corrected  many  of  its  abuses  and 
infused  a  new  vigor  and  spirit  into  its  researches.  The  buildings  and 
apparatus  of  the  academy  are  on  a  vast  scale;  it  has  a  fine  library  of 
36,000  curious  books  and  manuscripts,  together  with  an  extensive 
mnsenm  which  is  very  rich  in  native  productions. 

The  Eoyal  Swedish  Academy  dates  from  1793.  Linnreus  was  one  of 
its  original  members.  The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen 
dates  from  1742;  the  Boyal  Spanish  Academy  at  Madrid  dates  from 
1713,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid  fcom  1774. 

Besides  academies  of  this  class  devoted  to  literature  and  sciences  in 
general,  there  are  others  that  have  restricted  themselves  to  narrower 
fields.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Academy  of  Herculaueum, 
which  was  established  in  Naples  about  1755.  Its  object  was  to  explain 
the  paintings  and  other  antiquities  found  at  Herculanenm,  Pompeii, 
aod  otiier  places. 

Of  academies  of  medicine  and  surgery,  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned 
vas  that  founded  in  1662  by  J.  L.  Bausch,  a  physician  of  Leipsic.  It 
^^as  called  the  Leopoldine  Academy.  An  Italian  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  was  founded  at  Turin  in  1778.  The  Academy  of  Archi- 
tecture of  Milan  dates  from  1380.  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
was  founded  in  Stockholm  in  1733.  The  Eussian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  St..  Petersburg  was  estAblished  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  (1741-1762) 
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and  annexed  to  the  Academy  of  Science.  It  was  made  a  separate  insti- 
tution by  Gatherine  II,  -who  augmented  its  revenue. 

The  term  "academy"  is  ased  on  the  Oontinent  as  a  general  role  to 
denote  a  body  organized  for  the  adyancement  of  a  common  object  in 
the  learned  world.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  France  and  Itidy, 
where  the  academies  are  all-i>owerfiLl ;  but  France  has  "societies"  also, 
among  others  the  Soci^t^  G^ographique,  which  publishes  a  well-known 
bulletin.  The  Soci^t6  Asiatique  has  called  into  existence  Oriental  sod- 
eties  in  England  and  Germany.  The  latter  country  bad  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  poets'  union  (Gottinger  Dichterbnnd 
or  Hainbnnd)  among  its  societies,  with  Ellopstock  at  its  head.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  return  to  the  older  idea  of  the  association 
of  literary  men,  which  was  seen  in  the  meistersingers,  who  flourished 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  guild  idea  was  very  prominent  in  these 
early  poetical  associations.  Hallam  considered  them  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Italian  academies. 

In  Germany  and  the  ITetherlands  societies  acquired  prominence  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century  by  promoting  classical  studies.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  bodies  were  formed  in  Germany  after  the  manner  of  the 
Florentine  Accademia  della  Crusca  and  the  Academic  Fran^aise  for  the 
improvement  of  the  language. 

The  term  "academy,"  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  much  used 
in  England  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  on  the  Continent,  In 
England  this  term  is  used  to  designate  institutions  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  army  and  navy.  Learned  societies  took  their  rise  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  association  of  learned  men 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  Bacon.  The  l^ovum  Organum  and  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  iospired  them  with  the  desire  of  examining 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  thus  freeing  themselves  from  the  "logic 
of  the  schools."  The  scientific  society  as  it  now  exists  is  prophetically 
described  in  the  New  Atlantis. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Boyal  Society.  It  is  also  the 
oldest  of  the  scientific  bodies.  Its  full  name  is  The  Boyal  Society  of 
London  for  Improving  Katoral  Knowledge,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  The  Soyal 
Society  is  usually  considered  as  dating  from  1660,  bat  its  nuclens  is  still 
older,  for  as  early  as  1645,  "divers  worthy  persons,  inquisitive  into 
natural  philosophy,  and  other  parts  of  human  learning,  and  particu- 
larly of  what  hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy  or  Experimental 
PhUosophy"  were  accustomed  to  meet  weekly,  and  there  is  littie  doubt 
but  that  this  meeting  of  philosophers  is  the  same  as  the  "  Invisible 
College  "  of  which  Boyle  speaks  in  1646  and  1647.  They  were  also  roy- 
alists and  intrigued  for  the  restoration.  They  met  first  at  Wadhun 
College,  Oxford.  Wallis  says  these  meetings  were  suggested  by  Theo- 
dore Haak,  a  German  then  resident  in  London;  that  they  sometimes 
held  meetings  at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood  street,  London,  some- 
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times  at  Bull-head  Tavern  inGheai>side,  bat  were  often  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege. The  first  formal  meeting  of  which  we  have  record  was  held  on 
November  28,  1660,  when  the  Lord  Bronncker,  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Mr. 
Brace,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Sir  Paul  Neile,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Goddard, 
Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rooke,  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  assembled  at  Gresham  College  to  hear  a  lectnre  by  Mr.  Wren. 
After  the  lecture  was  ended  they  withdrew  according  to  their  usual 
eastern  for  matoal  converse,  and  at  that  time  "  something  was  offered 
about  a  designe  of  founding  a  college  for  the  promoting  of  Physico- 
Mathematicall  Experimental!  Learning." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  meetings  should  be  continued  weekly.  Dr. 
Wilkins  was  appointed  chairman  for  the  time.  The  King  approved  the 
plan  of  the  meetings.  Gresham  College  was  to  be  the  meeting  place. 
Sir  Robert  Moray  was  chosen  president  March  6, 1661,  and  remained 
nntil  the  incorporation  of  the  society,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Brouncker.  July  16, 1662,  the  society  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Royal 
Society,"  but  this  first  charter  was  modified  by  a  second  one  in  1663. 

These  early  scientists  were  not  free  from  superstition.  Everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  marvel  or  a  monstrosity  was  grist  for  their  milL 
Kothing  ever  came  amiss  to  them,  but  they  contributed  to  science,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Royal  Society  had  struck 
root  throughout  the  world  of  cultivated  mind,  for  it  labored  in  every 
region  of  knowledge. 

During  its  early  years  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  society  was  the 
correspondence  which  was  actively  maintained  with  the  continental  phi- 
losophers, and  it  was  from  this  correspondence  that  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  took  its  rise.  This  journal  was  at  first  issued  in  parts, 
beginning  with  March  6, 1664-65,  and  was  issued  in  this  form  up  to 
1750  when  46  volumes  had  been  published.  From  that  time  the  divi- 
sion of  the  publication  into  numbers  disappears.  About  185  volumes 
have  been  iasaed  to  date. 

The  society  also  turned  its  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  museum, 
the  basis  for  the  same  being  the  collection  of  rarities  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Hubbard  and  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  now  pos- 
sesses some  45,000  volumes  of  scientific  works. 

From  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1780)  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  make  the  attainment  of  membership  in  the 
Royal  Society  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  previously.  In  1847  a 
Airther  step  was  taken  in  the  same  direction  when  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  election  by  the  council  was  limited  to  15  and  the  election 
was  made  annuaL  The  Royal  Society  is  a  close  corx>oration  and  mem- 
bership is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  candidate  must  produce  a 
certificate  signed  by  6  fellows;  he  must  have  invented  a  machine,  dis- 
covered a  truth,  written  a  book  or  memoir  of  merit,  distinguished 
himself  in  some  art  or  profession,  or  he  mast  have  shown  that  he  was 
eminent  in  some  particular  department  of  research. 
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Bat,  synchronous  with  the  narrowing  of  membership  in  the  Boyal 
Society,  was  the  rise  of  other  learned  bodies,  for  it  began  to  be  recog- 
nized that  one  society  could  not  embrace  so  many  sciences. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  Swift  had  undertaken  to  estabUsh 
(ui  English  Academy  on  the  lines  of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  to 
have  devoted  itself  to  the  English  language  and  was  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Royal  Society.  Pope,  Prior,  and  Gongreve  were  also  in  the 
project,  bat  the  death  of  the  Queen  pat  an  end  to  the  whole. 

A  number  of  important  societies  were  organized  daring  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  tbem  were  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (London,  1707), 
which  some  enthusiasts  trace  to  Archbishop  Parker  in  1572;  the  Boy^ 
Society  of  Dublin  (1731);  the  Medical  Society  (1752);  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  (1783);  Linnsean  Society  (London,  1788) — ^thia  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  scientific  association  under 
royal  charter;  and  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  (London, 
1800). 

From  this  time  the  increase  of  learned  societies  was  more  rapid,  and 
there  are  now  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  almost  every  branch 
of  science,  letters,  learning,  and  art.  The  Geological  Society  (1807) 
and  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  (1830)  have  done  much  toward 
stimulating  many  of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  century.  Those 
engaged  in  antiquarian  and  archseological  research  have  displayed 
great  vigor.  The  societies  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  Palestine 
have  met  with  signal  results,  and  others  have  been  of  particular  value, 
such  as  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  (1820);  Statistical  Society 
(1834);  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1823), 
which  has  branches  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Hongkong;  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1784);  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  (1831) ;  and  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  (1857),  etc.  The  last  of  these  societies 
embraced  at  first  the  five  departments— jurisprudence,  education,  pun- 
ishment and  reformation,  public  health  and  social  economy;  a  sixth 
relating  to  trade  and  international  law  was  added  in  1860. 

Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  learned  societies  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  When  we  turn  to  America,  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  followed  English  rather  than 
continental  forms  in  naming  institutions  of  this  class  societies  rather 
than  academies.  In  America  the  term  "  academy  "  is  used  as  a  rule 
to  indicate  an  institution  for  secondary  edacation.  It  is  also  applied  to 
naval  and  military  schools,  such  as  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  this  respect  also  it  follows 
English  precedent.  In  the  second  place,  unlike  many  English  and  con- 
tinental institutions,  American  societies  are,  for  the  most  part,  inde- 
pendent of  government.  Most  of  them  are  private  organizations  and 
are  supported  by  fees  of  members  and  by  endowments  firom  private 
sources.    A  few  institutions,  like  the  American  Historical  Association, 
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the  ITatioaal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  tbe  Smithsonian  Institntion, 
have  a  connection,  more  or  less  direct,  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  institutions  again,  are  under  control  of  the  State  governments, 
are  a  part  of  the  State  machinery,  and  receive  aid  ii-om  the  public  treas- 
nry.  This  is  the  case  with  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Historical  Society  of  Nebraska. 

The  first  American  learned  society  originated  from  A  Projwsal  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the  British  Plantations,  whidh 
was  issued  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1743.  There  was  at  that  time  small 
©pjwrtunity  for  anyone  to  acquire  information  in  the  American  Col- 
onies. Franklin  says  that  when  he  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
in  1723  there  was  not  a  good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  southward  of  Boston.  There  was  but  one  printer  in  New  York  and 
two  in  Philadelphia,  and  both  of  these  were  poorly  qnalifled  for  their 
work.  They  were  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper,  almanacs,  bal- 
lads, a  few  common  schoolbooks,  etc.  Those  who  wished  to  purchase 
books,  had  to  send  to  England  for  them. 

When  Franklin  found  himself  fairly  well  established  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  printer,  his  interest  in  philosophy  and  literature  led  him  to  com- 
bine with  certain  associates  to  form  a  debating  society.  This  society 
was  called  The  Junto.    It  met  on  Friday  evening. 

Tb»  rnlea  that  I  drew  np  required  that  every  member  in  his  tnm  should  produce 
wie  or  more  qneriee  on  any  point  of  morals,  politicg,  or  natural  philosophy,  to  be  dis- 
ciuMd  by  the  company;  and  once  in  three  months  produce  and  read  an  essay  of  his 
own  writing  on  any  subject  he  pleased.  Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  direction 
at  a  prendent,  and  to  be  conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  truth,  without  fondness 
fi»  dispote  or  desire  of  viotory.    (Autobiography,  Sparks's  edition,  toI.  1,  p.  81.) 

This  club,  he  says,  continued  almost  40  years — 

and  was  tbe  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  then  existed  in  the 
proTince;  for  our  queries,  which  were  read  the  week  preceding  their  discussion,  put 
ns  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  several  subjects,  that  we  might  speak  more  to 
t^  purpoae;  and  here,  too,  we  acquired  better  habits  of  conversation  (pp.  82-83). 

Franklin,  as  the  leader  of  The  Junto,  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  library  by  it.  This  library,  he  says,  was  "  the  mother 
of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries."   Franklin  continues: 

We  bad  left  the  alehouse  where  we  first  met  and  hired  a  room  to  hold  our  club  in. 
I  propoacd  that  we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room,  where  they  would 
not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences,  but  become  a  common  benefit,  each 
ot  ns  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he  wished  to  read  at  home.  This  was 
■eeordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented  us. 

Finding  the  advantage  of  this  little  collection,  I  proposed  to  render  the  benefit 
from  the  books  more  common  by  commencing  a  public  subscription  library.  I  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  plan  and  rules  that  would  bo  necessary,  and  got  a  skillful  convey- 
ancer, Mr.  Charles  Broekden,  to  put  the  whole  in  form  of  articles  of  agreement  to 
be  snbscribed,  by  which  each  subscriber  engaged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  down  for  the 
first  purchase  of  the  books,  and  an  annual  contribution  for  increasing  them.  So  few 
Were  the  readers  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  majority  of  us  so  poor,  that  I 
was  D«t  able  with  great  industry  to  find  more  than  50  persons,  mostly  young  trades- 
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men,  willing  to  pay  down  for  this  pnrpom  40  shillings  each  and  10  shillingB  per 
annom.  With  this  little  fand  we  began.  The  books  were  imported.  The  library 
was  opened  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  sabscribers  on  their  promis- 
sory notes  to  pay  doable  the  valae  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institntion  soon  man- 
ifested its  utility,  was  imitated  by  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces.  The  libraries 
were  augmented  by  donations ;  reading  became  fa&hionable,  and  our  people,  having 
no  public  amusements  to  divert  their  attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted 
with  books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  better  instructed 
and  more  intelligent  than  people  of  the  same  rank  generally  are  in  other  countries 
(pp.  98-99). 

The  instrament  inaagarating  this  new  library  movement  was  signed 
Jnly  1, 1731.  It  gave  place  to  the  charter  of  incorporation,  which  vas 
obtained  from  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  1742. 

Oar  club.  The  Junto,  was  found  so  useful,  and  afforded  such  satisfaction  to  the 
members,  that  some  were  desirous  of  introducing  their  friends,  which  coald  not  well 
be  done  without  exceeding  what  we  had  settled  as  a  convenient  number,  viz,  12.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  were  against  any  addition  to  our  number,  but  instead  of  it 
made  in  writing  a  proposal  that  every  member  separately  should  endeavor  to  fom 
a  subordinate  club,  with  the  same  rules  respecting  queries,  etc.,  and  without  infoim- 
ing  them  of  the  connection  with  The  Junto.  The  advantages  proposed  wera  the 
improvement  of  so  many  more  young  citizens  by  the  use  of  our  institutions ;  oni  bet- 
ter acqoainance  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  on  any  occasion,  as  the 
Janto  member  might  prepare  what  queries  we  should  desire,  and  was  to  report  to 
The  Junto  what  passed  at  his  separate  club;  the  promotion  of  our  particular  inter- 
ests in  business  by  more  extensive  recommendation,  and  the  increase  of  our  influence 
in  public  affairs,  and  our  power  of  doing  good  by  spreading  through  the  several  clabs 
the  sentiments  of  The  Junto.  The  project  was  approved,  and  every  member  under- 
took to  form  his  club,  but  they  did  not  all  sacceed.  Five  or  six  only  were  completed, 
which  were  called  by  different  names,  as  the  Vine,  the  Union,  the  Band.  They  were 
useful  to  themselves,  and  afforded  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  informatioii,  and 
instruction,  besides  answering,  in  some  considerable  degree,  our  views  of  influencing 
the  public  on  particular  occasions  (pp.  129-130). 

Franklin  was  now  growing  in  prominence  and  influence,  and  in  1743 
pablished  A  Proposal  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 
British  Plantations  in  America.  This  proposal  is  dated  at  Philadelphia, 
May  14, 1743. 

Franklin  begins  his  "proposal"  with  a  review  of  the  size  of  the 
English  possessions  in  America,  their  differences  in  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, etc.  The  drudgery  of  the  first  planting  was  now  pretty  well 
over,  and  there  were  men  of  leisure  in  every  province. 

To  such  of  these  who  are  men  of  speculation  many  hints  most  from  time  to  time 
arise,  many  observations  occur,  which,  if  well  examined,  pursued,  and  improved, 
might  produce  discoveries  to  the  advantage  of  some  or  all  of  the  British  plantationsi 
or  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general. 

But  as,  from  the  extent  of  the  country,  such  persons  are  widely  separated  and  sel- 
dom can  see  and  converse  or  be  acquainted  with  each  other,  so  that  many  useM 
particulars  remain  uncommunioated,  die  with  the  discoverers,  and  are  lost  to  maa- 
kind,  it  is  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  for  the  fntnre  proposed  that  one  society  he 
formed  of  virtuosi  or  ingenious  men  residing  in  the  several  Colonies,  to  be  called 
The  American  Philosophical  Society,  who  are  to  maintain  a  constant  oorresxMndenoe. 

It  was  suggested  that  Philadelphia,  being  near  the  center  of  the 
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colMiies  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  good  growing  library,  should 
be  the  center  of  the  society ;  that  in  Philadelphia  there  should  always 
be  at  least  seven  members,  a  physician — a  botanist,  a  mathematician,  a 
chemist,  a  mechanician,  a  geographer,  and  a  general  natural  philoso- 
pher. The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  were  to  have  their  offices 
there  also.  It  was  proposed  that  the  members  meet  once  a  month  or 
oflener  at  their  own  exx>euse  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  obser- 
vations and  experiments,  to  receive,  read,  and  consider  such  letters, 
communications,  or  queries  as  shall  be  sent  from  distant  members;  to 
direct  the  dispersing  of  copies  of  such  communications  as  are  valuable 
to  other  distant  members,  in  order  to  procure  their  sentiments  there- 
npon. 

That  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  be  all  new  discovered  plants,  herbs,  trees, 
roots,  their  rirtaes,  ases,  etc. ;  methods  of  propagating  them,  and  making  snch  as 
aro  oseful  but  particular  to  some  plantations  more  general ;  improvement  of  vege- 
table juices,  or  ciders,  wines,  etc.;  new  methods  of  curing  or  preventing  disease; 
all  now  discovered  fossils  in  different  countries,  as  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries; 
new  and  useful  improvements  in  any  branch  of  mathematics;  new  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  sbch  as  improvements  in  distillation,  brewing,  and  assaying  of  ores;  new 
mechanical  inventions  for  saving  labor,  as  mills  and  carriages,  and  for  raising  and 
conveying  of  water,  draining  of  meadows,  etc. ;  all  new  arts,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures that  may  be  proposed  or  thought  of;  surveys,  maps,  and  charts  of  particular 
parts  of  the  seacoasts  or  inland  countries;  coarse  and  junction  of  rivers  and  great 
roads,  situation  of  lakes  and  mountains,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  productions;  new 
methods  of  improving  the  breed  of  useful  animals;  introducing  other  sorts  from 
foreign  conntriee;  new  improvements  in  planting,  gardening,  and  clearing  land, 
and  all  philosophical  experiments  that  let  light  into  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to 
increase  the  power  of  man  over  matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences  or  pleasare* 
of  life. 

That  a  correspondence,  already  begun  by  some  intended  members,  shall  be  kept  up 
by  this  society  with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  with  the  Dublin  Society. 

It  was  proi)osed  also  that  everything  of  value  communicated  to  the 
secretary  of  the  society  should  be  sent  in  abstract  quarterly  to  all  of 
the  members ;  that  such  communications  should  be  forwarded  post  free; 
that  the  fees  should  be  1  piece  of  eight  per  annum. 

That  at  the  end  of  every  year  collections  be  made  and  printed  of  such  experi- 
ments, discoveries,  and  improvements  as  may  be  thought  of  public  advantage,  and 
that  every  member  have  a  copy  sent  him. 

That  the  business  and  duty  of  the  secretary  be  to  receive  all  letters  intended  for 
the  society  and  lay  them  before  the  president  and  members  at  their  meetings;  to 
abstract,  correct,  and  methodize  such  papers  as  require  it,  and  as  he  shall  be  directed 
to  do  by  the  president,  after  they  have  been  considered,  debated,  and  digested  in  the 
society ;  to  enter  copies  thereof  in  the  society's  books  and  make  out  copies  for  dis- 
tant members;  to  answer  their  letters  by  dirootiou  of  the  president  add  keep  record 
of  all  material  transactions  of  the  society. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  writer  of  this  proposal,  offers  himself  to  serve  the  society 
as  their  secretary  till  they  shall  be  provided  with  one  more  capable.  (Works, 
Bparks's  edition.  Vol.  VI,  14-17.) 

The  suggestions  of  Franklin  were  not  carried  into  execution  imme- 
diately.   The  next  reference  we  find  to  the  proposed  society  is  in  a 
ED  94 95 
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letter  written  by  Gadwallader  Golden  to  Franklin  in  October,  1743:  "I 
long  very  much  to  hear  wbat  you  have  done  in  your  scheme  of  erect- 
ing a  society  in  Philadelpbia  for  promoting  asefol  arts  and  sciences  in 
America."  Franklin  answered  on  November  4, 1743,  that  absence  from 
home  had  caused  a  rush  of  business  and  he  had  "  had  no  leisure  to  for. 
ward  the  scheme  of  the  society."  But  on  April  0, 1744,  he  writes  Golden 
from  Kew  York,  "  that  the  society,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Philadelphia, 
is  actually  formed,  and  has  had  several  meetings  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tion." The  original  members  were  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  physician;  John 
Bartram,  botanist,  and  father  of  William  Bartram,  the  botanist;  Thomas 
Godfrey,  mathematician,  and  fatherof  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  poet;  Sam- 
uel Ehoads,  mechanician;  William  Parsons,  geographer;  Dr.  Phineas 
Bond,  as  general  natural  philosopher.  The  officers  were  Thomas  Hop- 
kiuson,  president;  William  Goleman,  treasurer;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
secretary.  These  were  all  of  Philadelphia.  To  these  preliminary  mem- 
bers others  had  been  since  added — Mr.  Alexander,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Morris,  chief  justice  of  the  Jerseys;  Mr.  Home,  secretary  of  tlie 
Jerseys;  Mr.  John  Goxe,  of  Trenton;  and  Mr.  Martyn,  of  Trenton. 
(Works,  VI,  24-25,  28-29.) 

Golden  suggested  to  Franklin  in  December,  1744,  that  he  print  by 
subscription  a  selection  from  the  papers  that  might  be  sent  in  by  the 
members.  Nearly  a  year  after  this  date  Franklin  announces  to  Golden 
his  determination  to  publish  an  American  Philosophical  Miscellany. 
But  this  design  was  not  executed.  There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence  that 
the  society  was  ever  in  a  flourishing  state  during  this  period.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  transactions.  Its  records  are  lost,  and  if  papers  were 
contributed  by  the  members  they  were  not  published.  Franklin  was 
himself  drawn  off  by  his  studies  in  electricity.  The  society  seems  to 
have  languished,  and  in  a  few  years  regular  meetings  were  discontinued. 
(Works,  I,  577.) 

While  this  society  had  no  connection  with  the  earlier  society  known 
as  The  Junto,  which  had  been  organized  by  Franklin  soon  after  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  of  which  mention  has  been  made  already  in 
this  sketch,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  experience  gained 
in  connection  with  that  organization  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  bis 
efforts  to  bring  together  on  a  higher  plane  the  learned  men  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  The  Junto  was  therefore  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

In  the  meantime  another  society  sprang  up  in  Philadelphia  which 
was  called  The  Junto,  or  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  society  has  been  lost.  Its  records 
begin  with  September  22,  1758,  but  it  had  an  earlier  origin.  The  rec- 
ords seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  society  rather  for  the  mntnal 
improvement  of  the  members  by  a  discussion  of  a  variety  of  subjects 
"than  for  enlarged  philosophical  inquiries,  designed  for  public  as  well 
as  private  benefit."    It  seems  that  this  society  began  to  decline  i» 
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1760.  'So  records  have  been  foand  between  October,  17C2,  and  April 
25, 1766,  -when  the  society  met  and  took  tbe  name,  The  American  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge.  Thirty  mem- 
bers signed  the  roll,  and  the  society  was  evidently  intended  to  embrace 
a  larger  compass  of  objects  tban  formerly,  and  to  have  more  of  a  public 
character. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  reorganization  of  The  Junto  as  the  Auwr- 
iean  Society,  etc.,  had  a  good  influence  on  the  dormant  American  Phil- 
OBopbical  Society,  for  in  November,  1767,  this  society  was  revived  by  a 
&w  of  the  original  members  then  residing  in  Philadelphia.  A  union 
was  proposed  by  the  other  society.  This  proposition  was  accepted  oa 
Feiffoary  2, 1768,  by  choosing  all  the  members  of  that  association  as 
members  of  the  American  PhUosophical  Society.  But  the  former 
refused  to  unite  on  any  terms  that  did  not  indicate  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  associations.  September  23, 1768,  the  American  Soci- 
ety was  again  reorganized,  new  rules  were  adopted,  and  its  title  was 
diaiiged  to  The  American  Society  Held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge.  Franklin  had  been  elected  to  membership  in  it  on 
February  19, 1768.  On  the  4th  of  November  following  he  was  chosen 
its  president,  although  absent  in  Euroi>e,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  with  it. 

After  much  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  societies  should 
QBite  on  equal  terms,  each  electing  all  the  members  of  the  other.  This 
was  accomplished  January  2, 1769,  and  the  new  society  became  Tbe 
American  Philosophical  Society  Held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge. 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin,  written  in  the  spring  of  1769,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond  says: 

Hong  meditated  a  reviral  of  onr  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  at  length  I 
tboaght  I  saw  my  way  clear  in  doing  it,  bnt  the  old  party  leaven  split  us  for  a  time. 
We  are  now  united,  and  with  yoar  presence  may  make  a  fignre;  bat  till  that  b-ippy 
event  I  fear  much  will  not  be  done.  The  assembly  have  countenanced  and  encour- 
aged US  very  generooaly  and  kindly. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  Franklin  was  chosen  president  of  the  society, 
and  was  reelected  annually  to  this  office  till  his  death.  (Works,  I, 
576-579.) 

Tbe  Ammean  Philosophical  Society  is  therefore  the  oldest  learned 
society  in  America,  and  is  still  active.  ^Its  published  Transactions  be- 
gin with  1771.  In  the  address  which  accompanied  a  copy  of  this  work 
presented  to  each  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  it  is 
said  that  the  volume  is  "  wholly  American  in  comi)osition,  printing,  and 
paper,  and  which,  we  flatter  onrselres,  may  not  be  thought  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  men  of  letters  in  the  most  improved  parts 
of  the  world."  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider  that  this 
volume  marks  the  beginning  of  that  breaking  away  from  English  direc- 
tifOB  and  control  which  was  given  still  further  impetus  by  the  war  of 
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the  Kevolution,  Before  the  revival  and  reorganization  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  learned  Americans  had  looked  to  England  for 
gaidance.  The  Royal  Society  was  then  for  America  what  it  still  is  for 
the  British  colonies.  All  Americans  eminent  for  their  scientific  attm- 
ments  were  on  its  list  of  fellows.  Among  them  were  Cotton  Mather, the 
three  Winthrops,  James  Bowdoin,  and  Paul  Dudley  in  New  England; 
Franklin,  David  Eittenhouse,  and  Dr.  John  Morgan  in  Pennsylvania; 
John  Bannister,  John  Clayton,  John  Mitchell,  and  William  Byrd  in 
Virginia;  Hugh  Williamson  and  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  in  North  and 
Soath  Carolina.  In  its  Philosophical  Transactions  were  published  ail 
the  records  of  American  research. 

Indeed,  the  proposition  had  been  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  "the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  several  other 
learned  men"  should  leave  England  and  establish  a  society  for  pro- 
moting knowledge  in  the  new  Colony  of  Connecticut,  of  which  John 
Winthrop  (1606-1676),  F.  R.  S.,  had  been  appointed  governor.' 

While  the  programme  of  a  learned  migration  to  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  fhistrated  by  the  incorporation  of  its  mem- 
bers by  Charles  II  as  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  while  they  were 
thus  saved  to  Great  Britain,  their  influence  was  paramount  in  America, 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  its  name  indicates,  vas 
organized  on  lines  of  British  precedent. 

It  was  diflFereut  with  the  next  learned  society  organized  in  the  United 
States.  This  society  was  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
organized  in  Boston  in  1780.  Its  field  of  labor  was  broad  and  compre- 
hensive: "Tocultivate  every  art  and  science  which  may  tend  toadvanca 
the  interest,  honor,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
virtuous  people."  Its  name  and  the  time  of  its  organization  both  indi- 
cate that  it  was  due  to  French  influence  rather  than  English,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French,  it  has  continued  to  issue  its  Memoirs,  while 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  still  publishes  its  Transactions. 
The  Boston  society  was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  John  Adams. 
In  1809  he  prepared  a  memorandum  giving  an  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  organization.    He  says : 

In  traveling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774, 1775, 1776,  and  1777  I  had  aeveisl 
times  amosed  myself,  at  Norwalk  in  Connecticut,  'nrith  the  very  curiooR  collection  of 
birds  and  insects  of  American  prodnetion  made  by  Mr.  Arnold ;  a  collection  which 
he  afterwards  sold  to  Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  wlioM 
apartments  in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was  sosingaUr 
m  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  bat  consider  it 
a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known,  even  to  herself,  of  her  natural 
history. 

When  I  was  in  Europe  iu  the  yesrrs  1778  and  1779,  in  the  commission  to  the  King 
of  France,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  I  had  opportunities  to  see  tli« 
King's  collection  and  many  others,  which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  b« 
examined  and  studied  in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

'  See  Goode's  "Origin  of  the  national  scientific  and  educational  institutions  of  *!»• 
United  States,"  iu  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1889. 
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In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and  letters,  I  was 
&eqoently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  the  Philospphical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  enlogiums  on  the  wisdom  of  that  institution  and  eocomiums  on 
some  pnhlications  in  their  Transactions.  These  conversations  suggested  to  mo  tho 
idea  of  such  an  establishment  at  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  mnch  love  of 
science  and  as  many  gentlemen  who  were  capable  of  pursuing  it  as  in  any  other 
rity  of  its  size. 

After  bis  retttm  to  America  in  1779  Adams  was  present  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  in  honor  of  the  Chevalier 
de  La  Luzerne,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
chanced  to  sit  next  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  an  eminent  patriot, 
who  was  long  i)a8tor  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard. 

I  entertained  him, 

Adams  continues — 

daring  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  together,  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collec- 
tions, the  collection  I  had  seen  in  Europe,  the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France 
upon  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that 
the  future  legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
science. 

To  this  proposition  Dr.  Cooper  objected,  partly  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  men  to  attend  such  a  society,  but  chiefly  because  it  was 
Betting  up  a  sort  of  rival  to  Harvard  College,  and  might  draw  off  to 
a  certain  extent  the  attentions  and  affections  of  the  public  from  it. 
But  these  objectiond  were  explained  away. 

The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to  propagate 
the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion  would  justify.  The  doctor 
accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so  judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legis- 
lature under  the  new  constitution  adopted  and  established  it  by  law.  (Works  of 
John  Adams,  IV,  2S9-261.) 

The  next  oldest  society,  and  the  oldest  of  its  particular  class,  is  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1791  and 
incorporated  three  years  later. 

Then  comes  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  in  1799.  This  academy,  although  restricted  as 
far  as  the  name  goes,  took  for  its  model  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
aud  Sciences,  defined  its  sphere  of  activity  in  substantially  the  same 
words,  and,  like  it,  publishes  Memoirs  instead  of  Transactions. 

Other  institutions  were  organized  in  the  United  States  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  soon  perished.  A  scientific  society  was  organized 
at  Williamsburg  daring  the  Revolution,  but  it  soon  failed.  The  most 
ambitious  of  these  attempts  was  1' Academic  des  fitats-Unis  de  I'Am^- 
rique,  proposed  by  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  in  1788.  It  is 
Baid  that  the  plan  for  this  academy  was  submitted  to  Louis  XV  I,  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  and  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Paintings  and 
Scolptore,  and  received  the  approval  of  each.  It  was  to  be  modeled 
after  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  to  be  located  in  Bich- 
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raoud,  Va.  A  large  sum  was  subscribed  by  the  planters  of  Virginia 
and  by  the  citizens  %(  Richmond;  a  building  was  erected;  one  profes- 
sor was  appointed,  who  was  commissioned  mineralogist  in  chief  and 
instructed  to  make  natural  history  collections  in  Em-ope  and  America. 
The  academy  was  to  be  national  and  int«rnatiouaI,  for  branches  were 
jO  be  established  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  "Nexr  York;  the  acad- 
emy was  to  be  affiliated  with  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Brussels,  and  with  other  learned  bodies  in  Europe.  It  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  C  counselors,  a  treasurer-general, 
a  secretary,  a  recorder,  an  agent  for  taking  European  subscriptions, 
French  professors,  masters,  artists  in  chief  attached  to  the  academy, 
25  resident  and  175  nonresident  associates.  It  promised  to  communicate 
a  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  North  America  to  the  Old 
World  and  to  enrich  its  collections  with  specimens  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Xew.  It  also  promised  to  publish  an  almanac  yearly  from 
its  own  press  in  Paris. 

But  the  population  of  Virginia  was  too  scattering  for  such  a  project, 
and  the  proposed  academy  died  almost  before  it  was  born.  The  French 
Eevolution  crushed  also  any  hopes  that  its  promoters  might  have  had 
of  getting  aid  from  France.  The  building  in  Bichmond  was  used  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788  and  became,  at  a  later 
period,  a  theater. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  there 
was  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  societies  that  were 
founded  and  lived  through  the  period  of  infancy.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  jiroportion  of  these  that  were  national  in  their  design  is  relatively 
larger  than  of  the  State  societies.  Among  the  national  societies  founded 
during  this  period  are  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in 
1812;  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1826;  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  1839;  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  1842;  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society,  1843;  the  American  Medical  Association,  1847;  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1848 ;  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, both  founded  in  1852.  There  were,  however,  a  few  State  societies 
older  than  any  of  the  above. 

Sources  of  infoniiation :  Encyclopsedi*  Britannica,  article,  Academy,  Societiea, 
and  Royal  Society ;  American  Cyclopiedia,  article,  Academy,  Societies ;  John  Addin^- 
ton  Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy ;  Bnreau  of  Edncation,  Report  on  Pnbhe 
Libraries  in  the  United  States:  Odd  Phases  of  Literature,  article  in  Irish  Quarterly, 
6 :  439, 647 ;  English  Scientific  Societies,  article  by  W.  Winwood  Reade  in  Galaxy,  3: 
732;  Scientific  Societies,  in  Hritish  Quarterly,  39: 88;  Works  of  John  Adams;  Work* 
of  Benjamin  Franklin;  G.  Brovrn  Goode,  Origin  of  Scieutiiic  Institutions,  in  Report 
of  American  Historical  Association  for  1889. 

[The  Commissioner  of  Edncation  expresses  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Appleton  Morgso, 
President  of  the  Now  York  Shakespeare  Society,  who  called  his  attention  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  learned  and  educational  societies 
and  collected  much  of  the  otaterial  foand  in  tlie  following  list.] 
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I.  aZUTBRAZi  SCIBITCB. 

[Socictiei  occapying  th«mMlvei  with  sercral  bntnolira  of  Kienoc,  or  wltU  selenoo  and  literature 

jointly.] 

XATWXAL. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

BosTox,  Mass. 

Fint  meeting,  May  30,  1780;  eliutered  May  3,  1780. 

Object. — "To  promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiqaities  of  America 
and  of  tbo  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  the 
various  natural  productions  of  the  country  may  be  applied ;  to  promote  and  encour- 
age medical  discoTeriee,  mathematical  disquisitions,  philosophical  inquiries  and 
experiments:  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  geographical  observations,  aud  im- 
provements in  ngricnlture,  orts,  manufactures,  nud  coiunierce,  and,  in  iiue,  to  ciilti- 
Tatc  every  art  and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity, 
and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people." 

The  founders  were  &i  persons,  including  the  following  ofBcers:  James  Bowdoin, 
president;  Samuel  Cooper,  vice-president;  Joseph  Willard,  corresponding  secretary ; 
Caleb  Gannett,  recording  secretary;  Ebenezer  Storer,  treasurer;  Stephen  Sewu'll, 
vice-treasurer;  James  Winthrop,  cabinet  keeper;  councillors:  Thom.is  Cushing, 
Henry  Gardner,  John  Ilanrock,  Samuel  Langdou,  John  Lowell,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Phillips  Payson,  James  Warren,  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Samuel  AVilliams. 

Officers  for  lS9i-95. — Alexander  Agassiz,  president :  Augustus  Lowell,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  L.  Jackson,  corresponding  secretary ;  William  Watson,  recording  sec- 
retary; Eliot  C.  Clarke,  treasurer;  Henry  W.  llayncs,  librarian.  Councillors: 
Willinm  R.  Livermore,  Bemamin  O.  Peirce,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  of  Class  I;  Henry 
P.  Walcott,  Benjamin  L.  Robinson,  Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Class  II;  Andrew  M. 
Davis,  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  James  B.  Thayer,  of  Class  III.  &Iember  of  tbo  com- 
mittee of  finance:  Augustus  LoweU.  Rumford  committee :  John  Trowbridge,  Eras- 
mus D.  Leavitt,  Benjamin  O.  Feiroe,  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Charles  R.  Cross,  Amos 
£.  Dolbear,  Benjamin  A.  Gould.  C.  M.  Warren  committee:  Francis  H.  Storer, 
Thomas  M.  Drown,  Charles  L.  Jackson,  Samuel  Caliot,  Henry  B.  Hill,  Leonard  P. 
Kiniiicntt,  Arthur  M.  Comey.  Committee  of  publication :  Charles  L.  Jackson,  Wil- 
liam O.  Farlow,  Charles  0.  Loring.  Committee  on  the  library :  Henry  P.  Bowditcb, 
Amos  E.  Dolliear,  William  R.  Livermore.  Auditing  committee:  Henry  G.  Denny, 
John  C.  Bopes. 

PUDLICATIOXS. 

Memoirs,  Vols.  I-IV,  4  vols.,  Boston  [Charlestoii,  Cambridge],  1785-1821.    4to. 

,  new  series,  Vols.  I-XII,  No.  1,  Cambridge  aud  Boston,  1833-1893.    4to. 

Proceedings,  Vols.  I-VIII,  8  vols.,  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1848-1873.    8vo. 

,  new  series.  Vols.  I-XXI,  Boston,  1874-1894.    8vo. 

Complete  works  of  Count  Rumford,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1870-1875.    8vo. 

Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  with  notices  of  his  daughter, 
by  George  E.  Ellis.  Published  in  connection  with  an  editiou  of  Rumford's  com- 
plete works.    Boston,  1871.    8vo. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Salem,  Mass. 

First  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  September  20,  1848;  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  April  3, 1874. 

"  The  objects  of  the  association  are,  by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings,  to  pro- 
mote intercourse  between  those  who  are  cultivating  Hcieoco  in  different  parts  of 
America,  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction 
to  scientific  research,  and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  facili- 
ties and  a  wider  usefulness."^   (Constitution.) 

Incorporators,  1874. — Joseph  Henry,  of  Washington ;  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Cambridge ; 
James  D.  Dana,  of  New  Haven;  James  Hall,  of  Albany;  Alexis  Caswell,  of  Provi- 
dence; Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton;  Isaac  Lea,  of  Philadelphia;  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
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Urst  officers,  1848. — President,  W.  C.  Bedfleld;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  secretary; 
Jeffries  Wyman,  treasarei. 

Officers  for  iS95.— President:  E.  W.  Morley,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Vioe-presidents :  A. 
Matliematics  and  astronomy — E.  S.  Holden,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal. ;  B.  Physics— W. 
Le  Conte  Stevens,  Troy,  N.  X. ;  C.  Chemistry— William  McMurtrie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
D.  Mechanical  science  and  engineering — William  Kent,  Passaic,  N.  J.:  £.  Geology 
and  geography — Jed.  Hotchkiss,  Staonton,  Va. ;  F.  Zoology — 1>.  8.  Jordan,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.;  G.  Botany — J.  C.  Arthur,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  H.  Anthropology— F.  H. 
Cushiug,  Washington,  D.  C;  I.  Economic  science  and  statistics — B.  £.  Fernow, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  secretary :  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Camhridge,  Mass.  Gene- 
ral secretary :  Jas.  Lewis  Howe,  Louisville,  K^.  Secretary  of  the  conncU :  Charles  R. 
Barnes,  Madison,  Wis.  Secretaries  of  the  sections :  A.  Mathematics  and  astronomy— 
£.  H.  Moore,  Chicago,  III.;  B.  Physics— E.  Merritt,  Ithaca,  K.  Y. ;  C.  Chemis- 
try— W.  P.  Mason,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  D.  Mechanical  science  and  engineering — H.  8. 
Jacoby,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Geology  and  geography— J.  Perrin  Smith,  Palo  Alio,  Cat.; 
F.  Zoology — S.  A.  Forbes,  Champaign,  111. ;  6.  Botany — B.  T.  Galloway,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  U.  Anthropology — Anita  Newcomb  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  I.  Eco- 
nomic science  and  statistics— £.  A.  Boss,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Treasurer:  B.  S.  Wood- 
ward, New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUBUCATIOKS. 

Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  first,  svcond 

and  third  meetings,  1840-1842, 1  vol.,  1843.    8vo,  pp.  644,  pis.  21. 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     4to.    Ko.  I, 

Fossil  Butterflies.     By  S.  H.  Scudder.    1875.    pp.  100,  pis.  3. 
Presidential  Addresses,    ovo. 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Zoological  Nomenclature.    8vo,  pp.   56.     Nashville 

meeting,  1877. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Vols. 

I-XLIII,  1848-1895,  8ro,  averaging  abont  500  pages  each. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  HELD  AT  PHILADELPHIA  FOB 
PBOMOTING  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or^nized  1743 ;  incorporated  1780. 

Ohjeot. — For  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 

First  officers. — Thomas  Hopkinson,  president;  William  Coleman,  treasnrer;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  secretary. 

Officers,  1894. — Frederick  Fraley,  president;  vice-presidents,  E.  Otis  Kendall,  W. 
S.  W.  Rnschciiberger,  J.  P.  Lesley ;  secretaries,  George  F.  Barker,  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
Henry  Phillips,  George  H.  Horn;  curators,  Patterson  Du  Bois,  J.  Cheston  Morris, 
Richard  Meade  Bache;  treasurer,  J.  Sergeant  Price. 

PVBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-VI,  1759-1809. 

,  new  series.  Vols.  I-XVII,  1818-1893.    Vol.  XVIII, . 

Proceedings,  Vols.  I-XXXII,  1838-1894,  issued  in  143  numbers,  or  parts. 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  July  8,  1892. 

Object. — To  advance  the  science  of  psychology. 

liirst  officers. — President,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hul;  vice-president.  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Ladd ; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow. 

Officers,  189G. — President,  Prof.  G.  S.  FuUerton ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Farrand. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings.    8vo. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  March  3, 1863. 

Object. — To  promote  the  cause  of  science. 

Incorporators. — Louis  Agassiz,  Massachusetts ;  J.  H.  Alexander,  Maryland;  8.  Alex- 
ander, New  Jersey;  A.  D.  Bache,  at  large;  F.  B.  Barnard,  at  large;  J.  G.  Barnard, 
United  States  Army,  Massachusetts;  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, Miswjuri ;  U.  A.  Boyden,  Massachusetts ;  Alexis  Caswell,  Bhode  Island ;  William 
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Chanvenet,  Mimonri;  J.  H.  C.  Coffln,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Maine;  J.  A. 
Dablfntin,  United  States  Navy,  Pennsylvania;  J.  D.  Dana,  Connecticut;  Charles  H. 
Davis,  United  States  Na^-y,  Hassachnsettii;  George  Eneelmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  J.  F. 
Frazer,  Pennsylvania;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Gilless,  United  States  Navy, 
District  of  Colnnibia ;  A.  A.-  Gould,  Maesachasetis ;  B.  A.  Gould,  Maseach  usetts ;  Asa 
Gray,  Massachusetts;  A.  Gnyot,  New  Jersey;  James  Hall,  New  York ;  Joseph  Henry, 
at  large;  J.  E.  Hilgard,  at  large,  Illinois;  Edward  Hitchcock,  Massachnsetts;  J.  S. 
Bnbbard,  United  States  NavaiObservatory,  Connecticut;  A.  A.  Humpbrevs,  United 
States  Army,  Pennsylvania;  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  United  States  Army,  Pennsylvania;  J. 
Leidy,  Pennsylvania;  J.  P.  Lesley,  Pennsylvania;  M.  F.  LouKStreth,  Pennsylvania; 
D.  R.  Mahan,  United  States  Military  Academy,  Virginia;  J.  S.  Newberry,  Ohio: 
H.  A.  Newton,  Connecticut;  Benjamin  Pierce,  Massachusetbs;  John  Rodgers,  Uniteu 
States  Navy,  Indiana;  Fairman  Rogers,  Pennsylvania;  R.  E.  Rogers,  Pennsylvania; 
W  B.  Rogers,  Massachnsetts;  L.  M.  Rutherford,  New  York;  Joseph  Saxton,  at  large; 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Connecticut;  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  Connecticut;  Theodore 
Strong,  New  Jersey ;  John  Torrey,  New  York ;  J.  G.  Totten,  United  States  Army,  Con- 
necticut; Joseph  Winlock,  United  States  Naotical  Almanac,  Kentucky;  Jeffries 
Wynian,  Massachnsetts;  J.  D.  Whitney,  California. 

Officer*,  1894-95.— O.  C.  Marsh,  president;  F.  A.  Walker,  vice-president;  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  foreign  secretary;  A.  Hall,  home  secretary;  John  S.  Billings,  treasurer. 
Additional  members  of  council:  G.  J.  Brush,  B.  A.  Gonld,  S.  P.  Langley,  T.  C.  Men.- 
denhall,  S.  Newcomb,  Ira  Remsen. 

PDBUCATIOKS. 

Memoirs,  ito,  issued  by  United  States  Government.    Vol.  VI  was  published  in  1893. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  dependencies  and  affiliations,  is  unique  and 
nnparalleled  in  its  relations  to  the  Government.  It  corresponds  more  closely  at  the 
present  time  to  Barlow's  proposed  "National  Institution  than  any  organiziition 
existing  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Itshistory  is  a  remarkable  one.  James  Lewis  Macie, 
afterwards  called  Smithson,  was  a  natural  son  of  Hugh  Smithson,  Duke  of  Nurth- 
umberland.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  of  well-recognized  position.  He  was  the  friend 
and  associate  of  many  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in  England,  but  found  it  advisa- 
ble to  spend  most  of  his  life  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in  1829,  and  left  in  trust  to 
the  United  States  property  amounting  on  September  1,  1838,  to  $515,169,  to  establish, 
in  Washington  "  an  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men." 

The  institution  was  organized  under  a  law  passed  in  August,  1846,  which  vested 
the  management  in  a  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  composed  of  tlie  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  [the  governor  of  Washington],  3  members  of  the 
Senate,  3  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  6  other  persons.  This  Board 
elects  one  of  its  number  as  presiding  officer,  and  he  is  stj^led  chancellor.  It  also  electa 
the  (iecretary  of  the  Institution.  In  December,  1846,  it  chose  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
then  of  Princeton  College,  as  secretary.  He  served  until  his  death  in  1878,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  who  had  been  assistant  secretary 
since  1850.  He  died  in  1887,  and  Prof.  Samuel  Fierpont  Langley  became  the  third 
secretary.     Prof.  George  Brown  Ooode  is  the  assistant  secretary. 

The  programme  of  organization  submitted  by  Professor  Henry  still  constitutes  the 
basis  of  management.  He  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  of  the  Institution  to  do 
nothing  which  could  be  equally  well  done  by  any  organization  or  iustnimeutality 
already  in  action ;  but  that  men  of  talent  and  learning  should  be  afforded  means  for 
conducting  and  publishing  their  researches. 

In  the  matter  of  research  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Institution  has  been 
given  to  matters  of  widest  influence  and  benefit  to  the  race.  It  issues  three  series 
of  publications:  ^1)  The  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  4to,  consisting 
of  original  scientiflo  investigations,  in  many  cases  crpensivoly  illnstrated;  (2)  The 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  8vo,  compriainjj;  meteorological  and  physical 
tables,  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical  or  scientific  interest,  manuals  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  objects  of  natural  history,  methods  of  varions  physical 
observations,  etc. ;  (3)  Annual  Reports,  8vo,  containing  reports  of  proceedings, 
sommaries  of  progress,  bibliographies,  and  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  usually 
trarinte. 

The  Institution  also  conducts  a  system  of  international  exchange,  and  in  this  way 
has  become  the  exclusive  means  of  communication  between  the  literary  and  soientlfio 
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institutions  of  tho  Old  World  and  tbe  Kew.  It  also  carries  on  a  acientiflc  corre- 
spondence extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  directs  the  work  of  tbe  Bnreaa 
of  Etlinology  of  tbe  National  Museum,  of  the  National  Zoological  Paik,  and  of  tbe 
Astrophysical  Observatory.  It  receives  also  the  aunnal  reports  of  tbe  secretary  <rf 
tbe  American  Historical  Association. 

Tho  funds  of  the  Institution  aro  deposited  permanently  in  tbe  Treasury  of  tbe 
TJnitod  States  and  draw  6  per  cent  interest.  In  1891  it  received  a  beqaest  of  $200,000 
from  Thomas  6.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
tho  investigation  and  spread  of  knowledge  concerning  all  tbe  phenomena  of  atmos- 
pheric air.    Its  total  funds  now  amount  to  about  $1,000,000. 

STATE. 

ALABAMA  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

University,  Axa. 

Organized  at  tbe  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  December  11,  1890. 

Objects. — Tbe  promotion  of  scientific  examination  and  the  discussion  of  varions 
questions  of  interest  to  tho  material  progress  of  the  State. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Comelins  CaUle,  Blocton;  vice-presidents,  Thomas  Sed- 
don,  Birmingham;  W.  E.  Robertson,  Anniston;  C.  P.  Williamson,  Birmingham;  U. 
C.  Wilson,  Florence;  J.  W.  Burke,  Jacksonville;  Horace  Harding,  Tuscaloosa;  secre- 
tary, William  B.  Phillips,  Univoraity;  treasurer,  Henry  McCalley,  University. 

Officers,  180S. — President,  William B.  Phillips,  Birmingham;  vice-presidents,  T.  H. 
Aldricb,  Birmingham;  L.  C.  Harrison,  Warrior;  F.  M.  Jackson,  Brookwood;  George 
B.  McCormaok,  Pratt  City;  Ernst  Prochaska,  Birmingham;  secretary,  Eugene  A. 
Smith,  University ;  treasurer,  Henry  McCalley,  University. 

rUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  annual,  12mo,  averaging  about  75  pages,  with  plates  and  figures.    The 
second  part  of  Vol.  IV  is  now  in  press. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALASKAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 
Sitka,  Alaska. 

Organized  October  24, 1887;  incorporated  April  11,  1888. 

Objict. — To  collect  and  preserve,  in  connection  with  tho  Sitka  Industrial  Training 
School,  specimens  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Alaska,  and 
tho  publications  relating  thereto  {  also  to  form  a  museum  of  Alaskan  natural  history 
and  ethnology  and  a  consulting  library  for  the  Territory. 

FoHnder.—Vitif.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Firsl  officers. — President,  William  Millmore;  secretary  and  ex  officio  treasurer,  Ida 
U.  Rodgers. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  John  G.  Brady ;  secretary  and  ex  officio  treasurer,  Caasi* 
Pat  tun. 

Pl'BUCATIONS. 

Bulletin,  of  which  three  have  been  issued. 

CALIFORNIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 

Organized  April  4,  1853;  incorporated . 

Object. — The  advancement  of  science. 

jPoiijiders.— Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D.;  Albert  Kellogg,  M.  D.;  T.  J.  Nevins,  Andrew 
Randall,  M.  D. ;  Lewis  W.  Sloat,  John  B.  Trask,  M.  D. 

Officers,  i595.— President,  H.  W.  Harkuess;  first  vice-president,  H.  H.  Bebr;  second 
vice-president,  J. G.Cooper;  corresponding  secretary,  George  A.  Moore:  reoording 
secretary,  Gnlian  P.  Rixford;  treasnrer,  L.  H.  Foote;  librarian,  Carlos  Troyer; 
director  of  museum,  J.  Z.  Davis;  trnstees,  W.  C.  Buruett,  Charles  F. Crocker, D, E* 
Hayes,  E.  J.  Molera,  George  C.  Perkins,  AV.  S.  Chapman,  John  Taylor. 

PUDIJCATIONS. 


Proceedings,  first  series.  Vols.  I-VII.    8vo. 
■  ,  second  series,  Vols.  I-IV  -f-.    8vo. 

Bulletin,  Vols.  I-II.    8vo. 
Occasional  Papers,  Vols.  I-IV  +.    8  vo. 
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Memoira,  Vols.  I- II  +.    4to.    All  iMUod  at  irrcgnlnr  intervals. 

Tbe  academy  bat  a  moMain,  open  to  the  pablie  every  day,  includiDf;  Snndays  and 

holidays;  about  100,000  visitors  dnriug  the  past  year;  and  a  library  of  over 

10,000  volumes  of  natnral  history  publications. 

COLORADO  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
Dbnvkr,  Colo. 

Organized  December  8,  1882:  incorporated  1883. 

Object*. — To  promote  scientific  intercourse,  observation,  and  record  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

/onndo-f.— Hermann  Beeper,  P.  H.  Van  Diest,  S.  F.  Emmons,  H.  M.  Hart,  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand,  Richard  Pearce,  Whitman  Cross,  Anton  Eilers,  J.  B.  Grant,  N.  P.  Hill,  A.  H. 
Low,  A.  von  Schnlz. 

Off  art,  1894-95. — Prof.  Charles  S.  Palmer,  president;  John  B.  Farish,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  J.  Dwight,  second  vice-president;  Franklin  Gnitermau,  recording 
•ecretary;  P.  H.  Van  Diest,  corresponding  secretary  and  librarian;  R.  M.  Hosea, 
treasnrer;  execnttve  committee,  Eicnaid  Pearce,  A.  A.  Blow,  P.  H.  Van  Diest,  Philip 
Argall,  Irving  Hale. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  Vols.  I-IV,  1885-1890,  8vo,  averaging  about  250  pages  each.    Since  1891 
all  papers  read  are  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  subject  to  revision. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  CLUB  OF  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Fort  Coujns,  Colo. 

Olotd$. — To  promote  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  discussion  and  investigation 
of  scientific  questions. 

OgiceTt,  1894-95. -Vieaiitsat,  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette ;  vice-president.  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke ; 
secretary,  Celia  May  Sonthworth;  treasnrer,  Charles  J.  Ryan. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  AND   NATURAL   HISTORY   SOCIETY  OF  COLORADO. 

Dbitvbr,  Colo.  • 

Organized  and  hteorpomted  July  12, 1879. 

Object*. — To  preserve  historical  data  and  fonnd  a  State  museum. 

finl  iirectora. — Richard  Sopris,  John  Evans,  William  N.  Byers,  Roger  W.Woodburv, 
f.  J.  Baneroft,  H.  K.  Steele,  Aaron  Gove,  William  D.  Todd,  William  E.  Pabor. 

Ofieere,  1S94-9S.—'S,  J,  Baocroft,  president;  William  D. Todd,  treasurer;  Charles  R. 
Dudley,  secretary. 

CONNECTICUT  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Organized  March  4, 1799;  incorporated  October,  1799. 

Object*. — "To  cultivate  every  art  and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest 
*nd  happiness  of  a  free  and  virtuous  people." 

OjIc«r»  elected  October,  1799.— Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  president;  His  Excel- 
Mncy  Jonathan  Trumbull,  vice-president;  His  Honor  John  Treadwell,  Rev.  James 
I*ana,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Aeneas  Munson,  Rev.  Bela  Hubbard,  and  Cbanncey  Goodrich,  coun- 
?«llor8 ;  Simeon  Baldwin,  keeper  of  records ;  correspondin|(  secretaries.  Noah  Webster, 
J^fJohn  C.  Smith,  Enoch  Perkins;  Josiah  Meigs,  librarian;  Isaac  lieers,  treasurer. 

Offieeri,  1894-95.— Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  president;  Prof.  Charles  S.  Hastings,  . 
ijsepreeident;  Prof.   Samuel  L.  Penfield,  secretary;  publishing  committee,   Prof. 
Hubert  A.  Newton,  Prof.  George  J.  Brush,  Prof.  Addison  E.  Verrill,  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Bastings,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Dana,  Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Addison  Van  Nome; 
AddiaoQ  Van  Name,  librarian ;  William  W.  Famam,  treasurer. 

publications. 

Memoirg,  Vol.  I,  4  pts.,  1810-1816.    8vo,  pp.  412. 

Btstistical  account  of  the  towns  and  parishes  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  3 

^      pU.,  1811-1819.    8vo,  pp.  XI +  124-1-154. 

"•MaeOone,  VoL  I-IX,  pt.  1, 186&-1892.    8vo,  plst«a. 
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THE  MERIDEN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Organized  1880;  incorporated  1887. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  science,  including  geology  and  paleontology,  anthro- 
poloK.v,  astronomy,  botany,  geography,  mecliauics,  electrical  science,  omitliologj, 
concuology,  gennral  science,  archtBology  and  ethnology,  biology,  microscop.v, 
zoology,  chemistry,  technology,  entomology,  ichthyology,  herpetology,  necrology. 

Inco'rporalurt,  1SS7.—J.  H.  Chapio,  J.  T.  Pettee,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Pettee,  Charles  H.  S. 
Davis,  Albert  B.  Mather,  E.  B.  Eyeritt,  Robert  Bowman,  H.  H.  Keudrick,  Mn. 
E.  B.  Keudrick,  G.  H.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Hall,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  and  MelviUe  A.  Stone. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Transactions,  4  yols.     8yo. 

MIDDLETOWN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

MiDDLETOWN,    CoNN. 

Organized  March  17,  1871. 

Object. — To  diffuse  information  on  scientific  matters  and  to  promote  interest  in 
scientific  study  among  the  people  of  Middletown. 

Fint  officers. — President,  Prof.  John  Johnston,  LL.  D. ;  vice-president,  R«y.  F.  Giti- 
ner,  D.  D. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Prof.  W.  N.  Rice;  recording  secretary, O. Brown 
Goode;  treasurer,  Prof.  J.  M.  Van  Vleck. 

Officers,  lS9o. —PToaident,  Prof.  J.  H.  Barbour;  vice-president.  Prof.  E.  B.  Bo6», 
Ph.  D. ;  corresponding  secretary.  Prof.  M.  U.  Crawford,  M.  A. ;  recording  secretaiT, 
Prof.  W.  P.  Bradley,  Pll.  D. ;  treasurer,  A.  R.  Crittenden. 

NEW  BRITAIN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Organized  December  8, 1881. 

Object. — "The  design  of  the  New  Britain  Scientific  ABSociation  is  to  aiTord  assiat- 
ance  to  its  members  in  the  study  of  science  and  to  encourage  in  the  commnnity  io 
increased  interest  in  the  proKress  and  results  of  scientific  investiKation." 

First  officers. — President,  Eiihn  Thomson ;  vice-president,  John  H.  Peck;  secretSCT 
and  treasurer,  Martin  S.  Wiard;  executive  committee,  Elihu  Thomson,  John  n. 
Peck,  Martin  S.  Wiard,  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  and  Albert  L.  Wiard. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  James  Shepard;  vice-president,  Albert  L.  Wiard;  secre- 
tary and  treasorer,  Martin  S.  Wiard;  executive  committee,  James  Shepard,  Albeit 
L.  Wiard,  Martin  S.  Wiard,  E.  M.  Hulbert,  William  R.  Stone,  WiUiam  A.  House,  Mn. 
Annie  S.  CharoUiU,  Miss  C.  A.  Shepard,  and  Miss  Sarah  P,  Rogers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Reports,  articles  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  a  few  monographs  by  some  of  the 
individual  members. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 
Wasiiinoion,  D.  C. 

Officers,  1895. — Mrs.  Rosa  Smith  Eigenmann,  president;  Mrs.  Almena  B.  Willianu, 

A.  M.,  rice-president;  Miss  Isobel  Leiiman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Laura  O.  Talbott,  gen- 
eral secretary,  927  P  street;  Mrs.  Edward  (ioodfellow,  recording  secretary. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  March  13,  1871.  , 

Object. — The  free  exchange  of  views  on  scientific  subjects  and  the  promotion  of 

scientific  inquiry  among  its  members. 
Founders. — Prof.  Joseph   Henry,  M.  C.  Meigs,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Theo.  Gill.  P**** 

Parker,  F.  B.  Meek.T.  R.  Peale,  William  B.Taylor,  Charles  A.  Schott,  E.  B.  Elliott,  F.V. 

Hayden,  J.  E.  Hilgard,  J.  H.  Lane,  S.  F.  Baird,  Walter  L.  Nicholson,  WiUiam  H.  D»I . 

B.  V.  Greene,  8.  V.  Ben6t,  Horace  Capron,  Thomas  Antisell,  J.  J.  Woodward,  J. S.  Bu- 
lings,  J.  K.  Barnes,  C,  H.  Craae,  George  A.  Otia,  A.  J,  Myer,  A.  A.  Bomplueya,  Amp'* 
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H^l,  Simou  Newcomb,  William  Harkness,  B.  P.  Craig,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Thornton  A. 
Jenkina,  U«orge  H.  Elliot,  W.  T.  Siierman,  G.  C.  Schaeller,  Thomas  L.  Casey,  John  O. 
Parke,  B.  F.  Sands,  A.  B.  Dyer,  J.  B.  Wheeler,  A.  B.  Eatou,  Eligha  Foote,  S.  P.  Chase. 

/tr»<  oficeri. — President,  Joseph  Henry ;  vice-presidents,  M.  C.  Meigs,  J.  E.  Hilgard, 
Horace  Capron,  William B.  Taylor:  treasnrer,  Peter  Parker;  secretaries,  B.  F.  Craie, 
Theodore  Gill.  >  /  » 

Ofieen,  i«95.— Secretary,  W.  C.  Winlock. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Bolletin,  8ro.,  pablished  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
SOCIETY  FOK  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIKY. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  January  20,  1893. 

Objeet. — The  discussion  of  problems  or  questions  in  philosophy. 
Fir$t  o^cerf.— President,  Dr.  J.  McBride  Sterrett;  secretary,  Dr.  Edward  Far- 
qnhar;  corresponding  secretary  and  treasnrer,  E.  A.  Playter. 
Ofioen,  1896, — Same  as  above. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  III. 

Organized  1857;  incorporated  1863. 

W>)eet. — The  promotion  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  by  the  reading  <uid 
poblication  of  original  papers  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  library  and  museum. 

f0iiiMl«r«.— Drs.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  N.  8.  Davis.  J.  W.  Freer,  C.  Helniuth,  H.  A.  Jobnson, 
E.  Andrews,  H.  Parker,  F.  Scammou,  R.  K.  Swift,  J.  D.  Webster,  E.  W.  Blatchford, 
U.  W.  Zimmermann. 

OJUcert. — President,  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody ;  vice-president,  T.  C.  Cbamberlin ;  sec- 
letu'v,  Frank  C.  fiaker;  treasnrer,  Charles  F.  Gunther;  trustees,  C.  M.  HiKginson 
(president),  E.  W.  Blatchford,  W.  C.  Egan,  John  .J.  Geer,  C.  F.  Gunther,  Dr.  8.  J. 
Jones,  Prof.  J.  H.  Long,  H.  W.  Thomas,  Joseith  R.  Putnam,  George  C.  Walker,  Andrew 
Crawford  (ex  officio),  and  Dr.  8.  H.  Peabody. 

The  various  sections  for  the  work  of  the  academy  and  the  officers  of  each  are  as 
follows: 

Astronomy  and  mathematics — George  W.  Uoagh,  LL.  D.,  chairman ;  T.  J.  J.  See, 
Ph.  D.,  recorder.  Photography — Gay  ton  A.  Douglass,  chairman;  A.  W.  Watriss, 
recorder.  Chemistry — John  H.  Long,  Sc.  D.,  chairman ;  C.  L.  Kennicott,  recorder, 
(ieology — Charles  H.  Gordon,  M.  Sc,  chairman  ;  Charles  S.  Kaddin,  M.  8c.,  recorder. 
Microscopy — Lester  Cnrtis,  M.  D.,  chairman  ;  Frank  L.  Morse,  M.  A.,  recorder. 
Pathology — Weller  Van  Hook,  M.  D.,  chairman;  Lonis  J.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  recorder. 
Entomology — W.  E.  Longley,  chairman  ;  A.  J.  Snyder,  recorder.  Biology — To  be 
organized.  Curator  of  museum,  Frank  C.  Baker;  ornithologist  and  assistant  cura- 
tor, Frank  M.  Woodruff. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vol.  I,  1867-1869.  4to,  pp.  337,  pis.  34;  Vol.  II,  1870,  j)p.  24,  pi.  1. 
Bulletins,  Vol.  I,  1883-1886,  10  Nos.,  8vo.,  pp.  127,  20  cuts,  pis.  6;  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 1891, 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv,  168,  2  cuts,  pi.  1. 

ELGIN  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
Elgin,  III. 

Organized  February  4, 1876;  incorporated  January  6, 1881. 

ObjeeU. — (1)  The  intellectual  cnltare  and  entertainment  of  its  members  by  leo- 
tares,  essays,  discussions,  and  conversation  upon  the  sciences,  history,  art,  meta- 
physics, or  any  other  topic  in  which  its  members  may  feel  an  interest;  (2)  the 
collection  of  books,  works  of  art,  relics,  and  natural  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  an 
edacational  and  entertaining  nature;  (3)  the  collection  and  preservation  of  facts 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Elgin  and  vicinity,  with  a  view  to  their  future  publica- 
tion; (4)  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  memorial  hall  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  soeiety  and  the  preservation  of  its  collections  and  archives. 

Firii  oflktn.— Dr.  Joseph  Tefft,  president;  James  Dangerfield,  vice-president;  S.  E. 
Weld,  secretary ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Truesdell,  treasurer ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Prof  W.  H.  Brydges, 
sod  (ex  officio)  Dr.  Joseph  Tefft,  executive  committee.  August  21,  1876,  the  name 
was  changed  to  "The  Elgin  8cienti6o  and  Historical  Society?' 

At  the  regular  meeting,  held  April  8,  1878,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Joseph 
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Tefft,  JnlU  Monin,  M.  H.  Thompson,  Joho  B.  Newoomb,  and  May  Larkin,  wm 
appointed  to  collect  infonnation  and  compile  a  history  of  Elgin. 

Officers,  1894.— Jamoa  Daugertield,  president;  William  G.  Todd,  vice-president;  T. 
W.  O'Connor,  secretary ;  \V.  H.  Brydgrs,  treasurer. 

The  society  is  now  reorganizio|;  fw  work;  f«r  several  yean  it  was  idle,  and  S.  E. 
Weld,  one  of  the  founders,  kept  it  alive  by  his  own  personal  exertions.  Because  of 
a  legacy  recently  left  to  the  society  by  one  of  its  late  members,  it  has  been  reviyed. 
It  owns  a  bnildlne  and  quite  a  collection  of  specimens,  geological  and  fossil,  also 
historical  data  and  a  lino  collection  of  shells  and  corals.  Its  jji-esent  home  is  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Spurling  Block. 

THE  PEORIA  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Peoria,  III. 

Organized  April  17, 1875;  incorporated  October  24,  1892. 

Object. — To  increase  a  knowledge  of  science  among  its  members  and  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation  among  the  people. 

Foitndert. — W.  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  president;  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bonrland,  first  vice- 
president;  J.  T.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  second  vice-president;  Fred.  Brendel,  M.  !>.,  tliird 
vice  president;  Miss  Emma  A.  Smith,  recording  secretary;  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  corre- 
sponding secretary ;  Sidney  Pulttifer,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1804.— 3.  T.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  president ;  B.  L.  T.  Bonrland,  first  vice-president; 
Deloss  S.  Brown,  second  vice-president;  A.  W.  Bushnell,  third  vice-president;  O.  B. 
Will,  M.  D.,  corresponding  secretary;  Lysander  Cassidy,  recording  secretary;  Alice 
A.  Barnhart,  treasurer  and  curator. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Shade  Trees,  Indigenous  Shrubs  and  Vine-o,  by  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  1883;  second 
edition.  Bulletin  of  the  Association,  1887. 

THE  PRINCETON  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
Princeton,  III. 

Organized  December  30,  1881 ;  incorporated  January  23,  1883. 

Object. — The  advancement  and  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge. 

First  officers. — President,  Rev.  J.  M.  May  all;  vice-president,  F.  M.  Herrick  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  J.  R.  Earnest;  corresponding  secretary,  Prof.  Jacob  Miller;  treasnrer, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Lackman. 

Officers,  1891. — President,  Simon  Elliott;  vice-president,  Mrs.  A.L.Davis;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Bosetta  Davis;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Mary  Heatoo; 
treasurer,  Prof.  Jacob  Miller. 

INDIANA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
BnOOKVILLE,   Ind. 

Organized  December,  1885 ;  incorporated  1886. 

Object. — Advancement  of  science  in  Indiana. 

First  officers. — President,  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan;  vice-presidents,  Prof.  J.  M.  Caulten 
Prof.  J.  P.  D.  John,  Prof.  J.  C.  Branuer;  secretary,  A.  W,  Butler;  treasnrer.  Prof. 
O.  P.  Jenkins. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  A.  W.  Butler;  vice-president,  Prof.  Stanley  Coulter;  secre- 
tary, John  S.  Wright;  treasurer,  Prof.  W.  P.  Shannon. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  1891,  1892,  1893. 

LA  PORTE  LIBRARY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

Organized  1863;  incorporated  1868. 

Object. — To  give  lectures,  to  have  a  library,  reading  room,  and  eabiaet  of  speeiroens 
illustrating  the  natural  sciences,  etc. 

Founders.— h.  Crane,  Dr.  George  M.  Dakin,  C.  G.  Powell,  William  M.  Seott,  H.  B. 
Weir,  John  M.  Hoad,  J.  P.  Ash,  J.  H.  Lee,  W.  L.  McKahan. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Dr.  George  M.  Dakin ;  vice-president,  William  Niles :  sec- 
retary, W.  B.  Biddle;  treasurer,  August  Davidsoa;  board  of  directors  (with  the 
above;,  Polaski  King,  L.  D.  Webber,  Adcle  K.  Howe,  Myra  T.  Bcadley,  M».  Case. 
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THE  IOWA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Organized  Soptembor  27,  1887,  as  the  Iowa  Associatiua  of  Science  for  Scientilie 
Reseurch ;  name  changed  in  September,  18)J8. 

Object. — To  encourage  Rcientifio  work  in  Iowa. 

CiarUr  members.— T?Tof.  S.  Calvin,  Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  Dr.  C.  M.  Hobby,  Prof.  C.  C. 
Kntting,  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  Dr.  H.  8.  Williams,  Dr.  Lannc-elot  W.  Andrews,  Prof. 
K.  E.  Call,  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  Prof.  J.  E.  Todd,  Prof.  F. 
M.  Witter. 

Fir»l  officart. — President,  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn ;  first  vice-president.  Prof.  J.  E. 
Todd;  second  vice-president.  Prof.  T.  H.  McUride;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prof. 
K.  £.  Coll :  executive  committee,  the  o£Bcer8  ex  officio  and  Dr.  Lauucelot  W.  Andrews, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  Prof.  F.  M.  Witter. 

Ofieer$,  1S94-05. — President,  Prof.  H.  U.  Norris;  first  vice-president,  C.  R.  Keyes; 
second  vice-president,  T.  Proctor  Hall;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Herbert  Osborn; 
executive  committee,  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  H.  W.  Norton,  T.  H.  McBride;  librarian, 
H,  Foster  Bain. 

PUBLICATIOK8. 

Proceedings.  Vol.  I,  1887-1893;  Vol.  U,  1894.    8vo. 

MUSCATINE  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 
McscATiME,  Iowa. 

Organised  1870;  incorporated  1877. 

Okjtel. — The  promotion  of  science. 

fir*/ oJ)lcer«.— President,  H.  H.  Benson;  secretary,  F.  M.  Witter. 

Officer!,  1894. — President,  Hon.  Samuel  McNntt;  recording  secretary.  Silvan 
Plamly;  corresponding  secretary,  F.  M.  AVitter;  curator,  F.  Reppert:  treasurer, 
J.  P.  Walton;  trustees,  Dr.  F.  H.  Little,  William  Hoffman,  R.  W.  LovericU. 

A  publication  in  quarto  form  is  issued. 

KANSAS  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCE. 

TOPEKA,    KANS. 

Organized  at  Topeka,  September  1,  1868,  under  the  name  of  "  Kansas  Natural  His- 
tory fjociety."  At  Leavenworth,  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  October  20,  1871,  the 
name  was  changed  to  "Kansas  Academy  of  Science."  On  March  3,.1873,  by  act  of 
the  leeislature,  it  was  made  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Kansas  State  board  of 
agricnlture,  and  has  so  continued  to  tho  present  day. 

Object. — To  increase  and  dilfuso  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  State  of  Kaosas. 

Founders. — Rev.  J.  D.  Parker,  Chancellor  John  Fraser,  Prof.  D.  H.  Robinson,  Prof. 
B.  F.  Mndge,  Prof.  F.  W.  Bardwell,  Prof.  J.  H.  Carruth,  Prof.  J.  R.  Swallow,  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Snow,  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  MoVicar,  Rev.  Richard  Cordley,  Prof.  J.  S.  Whitman, 
Hr.  ,Iobn  A.  Banfield,  Mr.  D.  Brockway,  Mr.  W.  J.  StrinKham,  and  others. 

First  officers,  1S68. — President,  B.  F.  Mudge;  vice-president,  J.  S.  Whitman;  sec- 
retary, John  D.  Parker;  treasnrer,  Frank  H.  Snow;  cnrator,  John  A.  BauKeld. 

First  officers  of  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  1871, — President,  John  Fraser,  vice- 
presidents,  B.  F.  Madge  and  Robert  J.  Brown ;  secretary,  John  D.  Parker;  treasurer, 
Frank  H.  Snow;  curators,  B.  F.  Mndge  and  F.  H.  Snow. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Warren  Knaus,  MoPhorson ;  vice-presidents :  I.  D.  Gra- 
ham, Manhattan;  S.  W.  Williston,  Lawrence;  secretary,  E.  B.  Knerr,  Atchison; 
treasnrer,  D.  8.  Kelly,  Emporia;  librarian,  B.  B.  Smyth,  Topeka;  curators,^.  H. 
Thompson,  Topeka;  B.  B.  Smyth,  Topeka;  Robert  Hay,  Junction  City. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-XIII-{-,  1872-1892,  8vo.,  averaging  about  110  pages  each. 
TOPEKA  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Society  drst  organized  in  1871  under  the  name  of  "  Topeka  Scientific  Institute." 
Officers  that  year:  President,  Col.  William  Tweeddale;  vico-presiclent,  P.  I.  Mul- 
vane,  M.  D. ;  secretary.  A.  H.  Thompson,  D.  D.  S. 

Reorganized  in  1878  nnder  name  of  "Topeka  Scientific  and  Literary  Club." 
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OfiScers:  President,  William  Tweeddale;  vioe-president,  Prof.  L.  A.  Thomas;  secre- 
tary, George  S.  Chase;  treasurer,  J.  Lee  Knight. 

Reorganizetl  in  ISiil  under  name  of  "Topeka  Scientific  Club."  President,  Prof. 
John  T.  Lovewell ;  secretary,  George  S.  Chase. 

Reorganized  in  1885  under  name  of  "Topeka  Scientific  Society."  President,  Henry 
W.  Rohy,  M.  D. ;  secretary,  George  S.  Chase. 

Reorganized  in  1888  under  name  of  "Topeka  Society  of  Natural  History."  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  B.  Smyth. 

Name  changed  in  1890  to  "  Topeka  Society  of  Natural  Sciences."  President,  George 
D.  Hale ;  vice-president.  Prof.  F.  W.  Cragiu ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  B.  Smyth. 
Membership,  19.    Suspended  in  July,  1892. 

Reorgauized  in  1894  under  name  of  "Topeka  Philosophical  Society."  President, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson;  vice-presidents,  Prof.  J.  T.  Lovewell  and  J.  C.  Cooper;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  B.  B.  Smyth.     Membership,  55. 

Object. — To  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY  OP  KENTUCKY, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Organized  December  9, 1876;  iuoor^rated  April  10,  1878. 

Originally  organized  as  a  social  sctentifio-literary  club.  Its  objects  are  declared 
by  the  revised  charter  to  be  "the  cultivation  and  difi^usion  of  kuowledge  by  maintain- 
ing a  free  reference  library,  a  circulating  library,  and  courses  of  popular  lectures; 
by  collecting,  preserving,  and  arranging  in  its  libraries  and  cabinet^  whatever  may 
illustrate  hiNtory,  science,  literature,  the  arts,  or  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  especially  the  history,  topography,  geology,  paleontology,  zoology,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, and  the  sociology  and  industries  of  Kentucky,  and  by  organizing  and  main- 
taining, as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  academies  or  classes  in  science,  art,  literature, 
philosophv,  and  technology." 

Founders.— Prof.  Noble  Butler,  Dr.  P.  M.  Byington,  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  Prof.  P.  A. 
Towne,  Dr.  Kmory  Alfred  Grant,  Dr.  Thomas  Page  Grant,  Andrew  McDonald,  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Jenkins,  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  John  W.  Williamson,  M^j.  W.  J.  Davit, 
Prof.  Thomas  W.  Tobin. 

Firet  officer). — President,  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell;  vice-presideut,  Prof.  J.  W.  Chenault;  sec- 
retary. Dr.  Thomas  E.  Jenkins;  treasurer,  Andrew  McDonald. 

Offlcer»,lS95. — President,  Col.  Bennett  H.  Yonng;  vice-president,  John  Stites;  sec- 
retary, Dr.  Emory  Alfred  Grant;  treasurer,  William  T.  Grant. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Annual  reports.     8vo.     Catalogues  of  the  library,  which   numbers  nearly  50,000 

volumes. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Organized  1853;  incorporated  1856. 

Object. — To  advance  science  in  all  its  departments. 

Founders. — Howard  Smith,  M.  D. ;  Josiah  Hale,  M.  D. ;  Noah  B.  Benedict,  M.  D.; 
H.  D.  Baldwin,  M.  D. ;  William  B.  Lindsay.  M.  D. ;  Albert  W.  Ely,  M.  D. ;  J.  R.  Copes, 
M.  D. ;  J.  C.  Simonds,  M.  D. ;  Edward  C.  Bolton ;  I.  L.  Crawcour,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  8.  E. ; 
D.  V.  Mitchel ;  Henry  Hughes :  Prof.  William  C.  Duncan,  A.  M. ;  Prof.  R.  H.  Chilton; 
W.P.Riddell,  A.B.;  Rev.  William  A.  Scott,  D.  D. ;  Prof.  J.  L.  Uiddell,  A.M.,M.  D.; 
Rev.  Alex.  Campbell,  D.  D. ;  Erastns  Everett,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Henderson:  Dun- 
can Macgibbon,  M.  D. ;  Bennet  Dowler,  M.  D. ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Barton,  A.  M.,  H.  D.; 
J.  M.  W.  Picton,  M.  D. ;  Albert  G.  Blanohard,  C.  E. ;  Caleb  G.  Forshey,  C.  E. ;  F.  U. 
Corry. 

Officers,  1S5S. — President,  Josiah  Hale,  M.  D. ;  first  vice-president,  J.  S.  Copes, 
M.  D. ;  second  vice-president,  Albert  W.  Ely ;  corresponding  secretary,  I.  L.  Crsw- 
conr,  M.  D.;  recording  secretary,  William  B.  Liudsay,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  Henry 
Hughes;  librarian,  Edward  C.  Bolton ;  curator,  D.  F.  Mitchell. 

Officers,  7*95.— President,  Prof.  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.;  vice-president,  B.  M. 
Harrod,  C.  E. :  corresponding  secretary.  Prof.  A.  Fortier,  D.  Lt. ;  recording  eecie- 
tary,  S.  P.  Delaup,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  William  O.  Rogers,  LL.  D. ;  librarian.  Prof. 
Charles  G.  GiU,  A.  M,,  Ph.  D. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


L.  von  Reizenstein.    Catalogues  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity, 

1863.    24mo,  pp.10. 
Sarah  A.  Dorsey.    Philosophy  of  the  University  of  France,  1874.    8vo,  pp.  24. 
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£.  W.  Hilgard.     Supplementary  and  final  report  of  a  Oeological  BenonnaiitsaDce  of 

State  of  Louisiana  in  1869;  1869.    8vo,  pp.  44. 
Papers  read  before  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  1887,  8to,  pp. 

124;  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  1888,  pp.  172. 

KENNEBEC  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 
Augusta,  Me. 

Organized  1890;  incorporated  May  7,  1891. 

Objectt. — The  collection  of  local  bistorical  data,  the  collection  of  specimens  i> 
nataral  history,  and  the  preservation  of  articles  of  antiquarian  interest. 

Firit  officers. — W.  Scott  Hill,  M.  D.,  president;  Samuel  L.  fioardman,  vice-presi- 
dent; Frank  T.  Noble,  secretary;  E.  C.  Dudley,  treasurer;  Charles  C.  Willoughby, 
librarian. 

Officers,  1894. — Henry  F.  Beanchard,  president;  F.  L.  Noble,  vice-president;  Mel- 
Tille  Smith,  secretary;  O.  C.  Webster,  treasurer;  Charles  E.  Nash,  librarian;  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  W.  Scott  Hill,  George  W.  Vickery,  S.  L.  Boardman,  and  David 
T.  Neal. 

YORK  INSTITUTE. 

Saco,  Me. 

Or^nized  March  22,  1866. 

Objects. — To  promote  the  study  of  natural  history,  to  encourage  science  and  art; 
also  to  collect  and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  natural  aud  civil  history  of  th* 
county  of  York. 

Ivcorporators. — John  Johnson,  Charles  H.  Granger,  George  A.  Emery,  George  F. 
Calef,  and  John  Hanacom. 

First  officers. — John  Johnson,  president;  Stephen  L.  Goodale,  first  vice-president; 
Roscoe  G.  Dennett,  second  vice-president,  John  Hanscom,  secretary ;  George  A. 
Emery,  librarian ;  George  F.  Calef,  treasurer;  Charles  H.  Granger,  superintendent 
of  museum. 

Officers,  1894. — JohnS  Locke, president;  GfeorgeA.  Carter,  JamesO.  Bradbury,  vice- 
presidents;  Edward  P.  Bumnam,  treasurer;  George  A.  Emery,  secretary ;  W.  S. 
Dennett,  librarian;  Dr.  M.  W.  FoUansbee,  superintendent  of  museum. 

MARYLAND  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
Bajltimorb,  Md. 

After  several  previous  nnsncoessfnl  attempts  to  organize,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore^ 
•n  association  for  the  promotion  of  science,  in  the  year  1819  a  few  gentlemen  formed 
a  society,  which  met  in  an  humble  room  over  a  stable,  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Lexington  and  St.  Paul  streets.  Among  its  members  were 
Robert  Gilmor  and  Drs.  Ducatel,  Frick,  George  Williamson,  and  Macaulay.  Not- 
withstanding the  zeal  of  its  members,  the  society  was  very  short  lived.  Its  funds, 
however,  were  carefully  husbanded ;  and,  subsequently,  amounting  to  over  $1,200, 
they  were  given  to  the  academy,  which  was  formed  in  1822.  This  was  the  first  suo- 
ceasful  attempt  to  establish  a  scientific  institution.  Dr.  L.  H.  Gerardiu,  a  distin- 
gniahed  French  savant,  who  was  also  principal  of  Baltimore  College,  was  chosen  as 
toe  first  president.  He  died  in  the  year  1825.  Daring  his  presidency,  the  academy 
met  at  Baltimore  College,  and  sabseqnently  over  the  post-office,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Fayette  and  North  streets. 

On  February  16, 1826,  the  members  were  iucorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Maryland  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature."  After  this,  the  academy  removed 
to  the  atheniEum,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Lexington  and  St.  Paul  streets.  Here 
the  collections  were  greatly  increased,  a  valuable  museum  was  formed,  aud  the  mem- 
bers were  active  and  zealons  till  the  year  1834,  when  the  building,  and  with  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  library  and  collections  of  the  academy,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1836  the  academy  was  again  revived,  and  the  meetings  were  held  over  the  post- 
office,  in  its  old  room.  Dr.  Patrick  Macaulay  was  choseu  president.  In  1837  waa 
published  the  first  and  only  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Science  and  Literature.  After  a  short  and  languishing  existence  of  about  eight 
years,  the  academy  was  dissolved  in  1844,  and  its  books  and  collections  were  distrib- 
nted  among  its  members.  After  1844,  nnleas  we  except  the  Geological  and  Phreno- 
logical Societies,  nothing  was  attempted  in  Baltimore  for  the  cultivation  of  science. 
Both  these  associations  were  very  short  lived.  On  May  7,  1855,  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  established  a  "committee  on  natural  history."  This  committee 
met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  every  fortnight  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1863.  On  Jannary  22, 1863,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Philip  T.  Tyson,  and 
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the  present  academy  ttos  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  eonstitntion,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Tyson  as  its  president.  The  meetings  of  the  academy  were  held  every 
fortnight  at  the  honse  of  some  member  of  the  academy  until  April,  1867,  when  they 
'wero  held  at  the  building  of  the  faculty  of  Art  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  No.  32  Mulberry  street.  OnMarch  15, 1867,  the  academy  yraa  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  "Maryland  Academy  of  Sciances." 

"The  object  of  the  academy  shall  be  to  promote  scientific  research,  and  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  diffuse  information  relating  to  the  sciences,  especially  those  \rhich  are 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of  Maryland."    (Constitution.) 

Incorporators,  1867. — Philip  T.  Tyson,  John  G.  Morris,  Edwin  A.  Datrymple,  Charles 

C.  Bombaugh,  John  Fonerden,  Christopher  Johnston,  W.  E.  A.  Aiken,  John  R.  Uhler, 
Philip  Uhler,  G.  Lane  Taneyhill,  G.  A.  Leakin,  W.  H.  Lettennan,  John  W.  Lee, 
George  Popplein. 

Officers,  1867. — President,  Philip  T.  Tyson;  vice-president.  Rot.  John  G.  Morris, 

D.  D.;  corresponding  secretary.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Daliymple,  D.  D. ;  recording  secre- 
tary, Charles  C.  Bombaueh,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  John  W.  Lee;  librarian,  A.  Snowden 
Piggot,  M.  D. ;  curator,  P.  R.  Uhler;  assistant  curator,  M.  T.  De  Rosset,  M.  D. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY- 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Organized  October  24,  1877. 

Objects. — It  is  an  association  of  tho  members  of  the  soientifio  departments  of  tbe 
university,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  counected  with  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments informed  as  to  the  work  being  done  in  kindred  subjects.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly,  at  which  papers  are  read,  iuclnding  (1)  preseutation  of  brief  papers  ou  tbe 
work  going  on  in  the  different  departments;  (2)  r^um^s  of  important  articles  ou 
scieutitic  subjects. 

First  officers. — President,  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester;  vice-president,  Prof.  Ira  Semseu; 
secretary,  Dr.  William  E.  Story. 

Officers,  1895. — president,  Prof.  Ira  Remscn;  vioe-president.  Prof.  William  H. 
Howell;  secretary,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Poor. 

PUBLfCATIONS. 

Abstracts  of  many  of  the  papers  read  before  tho  association  may  bo  found  in  the 
"University  Circulars,"  a  publication  issned  by  tbe  nniversity  at  irregular  intervals 
during  the  academic  year.  Many  have  also  appeared  in  various  scientific  journals, 
where  they  are  published  by  the  author,  not  by  tho  society. 

AGA8SIZ  ASSOCIATION. 
PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 

Organized  1875;  incorporated  1892. 

Objects. — Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  personal  observation  of  nature,  and  to 
stimulate  and  direct  that  sort  of  original  scientific  study  which  was  pursued  by 
Louis  Agassiz  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  local  branches  or 
"chapters"  to  make  collections  of  tho  plants,  aniraab,  or  minerals  of  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  to  learn  wh&t  they  can  regarding  the  specimens  they  collect, 
or  to  study  together  some  branch  of  science. 

JTotradtr. — Harlan  H.  Ballard. 

Incorporators,  ^592.— Harlan  H.  Ballard,  W.  R.  Plunkett,  Edward  T.Slocnm,  George 
H.  Tucker,  J.  F.  A.  Adams,  Henry  W.  Bishop,  Zenas  Crane,  James  M.  Barker,  H.  £• 
Deats,  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

Officers,  7*95.— President,  H.  H.  Ballard;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  H.  Tucker;  secre- 
tary, G.  T.  Slocnm. 

Since  1875  the  Agassiz  Association  has  spread  from  a  school  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  has  established  more  than  1,500  branch  societies  in  M 
many  different  towns  with  a  total  membership  of  more  than  20,000. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Observer. 

THE  BOSTON  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

BosTox,  Mass. 

Organized  in  June,  1876,  under  the  name  "Boston  Amateur  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion." This  was  changed  to  "Boston  Amateur  Scientific  Society," and  in  December, 
1878,  the  present  title  was  adopted.    Incorporated  September,  1879. 
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At  tbe  timo  of  its  establishment  tb«  societj  clMjned  to  bave  no  objects  otber  than 
the  study  of  matters  scientific  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  has  developed 
into  an  asooewtion  of  aotiv*  iaTeatinton,  and  tb«  papers  prea*ut«d  before  it  aie 
lantaljr  reports  of  progress  in  origtnal  leaearob. 

M»»utl«r».—Pvot.  ecorse  H.  Barton,  Edwin  F.  Sawyer,  George  H.  Elson,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Cbaodlar,  WiUiam  Belumy,  Edvard  £.  Norton,  Dr.  Samuel  Giuman,  and  John 
£itchie,JT. 

Offieen,  1894. — President,  Frank  A.  Batsa;  secretary,  'W.  D.  Grier;  corresponding 
secretary,  John  Ritchie,  jr. ;  treasurer,  Edward  E.  Norton. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Th*  Science  Obserrer,  50  niunbera,  18T7-1886.    8vo. 

Science  Observsir  special  circnlon,  devoted  to  early  information  concerning  comets, 

their  discovery  and  orbits.     These  number  106,  Ctom  1878-1894,  and  are  8vo 

broadsides. 
Science  Observer  international  circulars,  Nos.  1-38, 1882-1894.   8vo  broadsides.    These 

are  Enropean  comet  circulars,  distributed  from  Berlin  as  a  center.    Tbe  contents 

are  selected  ttom  the  American  circulars  and  transmitted  by  cable. 
Occasional  publications,  No.  1.    Tbe  Science  Observer  Code,  S.C.  Chandler,  jr.,  and 

J.  Eitcbie,jr.,  Boston,  1^8.    4to,  pp.  850. 

CAPE  ANN  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITEEAEY  ASSOCIATION. 
Gloucestbr,  Mass. 

Organized  March  22,  1875;  incorporated  April  26,  1876. 

ObjecU. — The  local  and  general  advancement  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge. 

Firtt  officer». — President,  Dr.  Herman  E.  Davidson;  first  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Allard ;  second  vic«-i»«sidMtt,  Kiss  Sarah  G.  Dnley ;  recording  secretary,  Kev.  Minot 
G.  Gage;  corresponding  secretary,  Bert.  Richard  Eddy;  treosnrer,  Maj.  David  W. 
Low ;  managers,  C<^  J.  H.  Freniut,  Dr.  £.  E.  Barden,  Gorfaam  P.  Low,  jr.,  Mrs. 
Maria  H.  Bray,  Heoiy  C.  Hallowell. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Dr.  Thomas  Conant;  vice-prosidentSj  Dr.  George  Morse, 
Mrs.  Maria  H.  Bray;  treasurer,  Mt^.  David  W.  Low;  recording  secretary.  Miss 
Sarah  O.  Dnley;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ellery;  managers,  Sirs.  H. 
M.  Tappan,  Miss  Sarah  G.  Dnley,  Mrs.  Charles  U.  Pew,  Mrs.  William  II.  Jordan.  D. 
E.  Woodbury. 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE, 

Saleu,  Mass. 

Organized  March  1, 1848;  incorporated  Febmary,  1848. 

Objeels. — The  collection  and  preservation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  geography, 
antiquities,  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Essex  County;  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  of  natural  productions  in  general,  and  more  particnlarly  those  of  the  county ; 
thepromoting  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  Essex  Institute  was  formed  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Wheat- 
land by  the  nnion  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society.  To  effect  this  end  the  two  societies  held  several  meetings  during 
the  autumn  of  1847,  and  it  was  Anally  accomplished  on  January  14,  1848.  The  3 
departments  of  the  institute  were  then  history,  natural  history,  and  horticulture. 
Its  scope  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  and  there  are  now  departments  of  his- 
tory, science,  literature,  art,  and  horticulture. 

Fir$t  offieer$. — President,  Daniel  A.  White;  vice-presidents,  John  G.  King,  John 
L.  Russell,  John  C.  Lee;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry  Wheatland. 

OMcert,  2JM.— President,  E.  B.  Wiilson ;  secretary,  U.  M.  Brooks;  treasurer,  William 
O.  Cbapnuui;  librarian,  C.  S.  Oscood. 

Tbo  library  of  the  institute,  which  in  1848  numbered  1,500  volumes,  now  nambers 
51,000  volumes,  and  embraces  all  the  departments  of  literature,  but  is  mostly  useful 
for  reference.  A  reading  room  is  the  latest  addition  to  tbo  library  department,  and 
this  ia  well  supplied  with  historical,  Boientiflc,  and  art  periodicals,  besides  tbo  usual 
magazine  literature  of  the  day.  'rhe  museum  now  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  antiquarian  and  historical  relics,  portraits,  paintings,  engravings, 
medals,  coins,  paper  currency,  manoscripts,  etc.,  and  is  in  process  of  systematic 
arrangement. 

The  scientiflc  collections,  which,  before  1867,  had  grown  to  be  so  largo  and  of  snch 
value  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  institute  at  that  time  to  bear  the  expense  of 
properly  caring  for  and  exhibiting  them,  were,  by  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  institute  and  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  May,  1867, 
deposited  wiUi  the  last-named  institution,  where,  properly  labeled,  arranged,  and 
preserved,  they  are  made  available. 
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PUBUCATIOMS. 

In  the  work  of  publUfaing  tho  institute  has  been  joined  by  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science.  For  publications  of  the  institute  see  report  of  American  Historical 
Association,  1892,  and  also  its  "Partial  Catalogue"  of  publicationa  in  history, 
genealogy,  archieology,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  sociology,  etc.     Salem,  1894. 

PEABODY  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCE. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Organized  1868. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  received  fnnds  by  gift  in  1807 
from  George  Peabody,  of  London,  by  birth  a  son  of  Essex  County,  for  the  "promo- 
tion of  science  and  nseful  knowledge  in  the  county  of  Essex."  Under  the  instm- 
ment  of  trust,  East  India  Marine  Hall  (erected  by  the  East  India  Marine  Societjr  in 
1824)  was  purchased  and  refitted,  and  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
(begun  in  1799}  and  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  (begun 
in  1834),  received  by  the  trustees  as  permanent  deposits,  were  placed  therein.  To 
this  foundation  have  been  added  many  valuable  collections  since  received  by  the 
trustees. 

Officers,  1894. — Edward  S.  Morse,  director;  John  Robinson,  treasurer,  in  charge  of 
the  museum:  John  H.  Sears,  curator,  mineralogy  and  geology;  janitor,  J.  Russell 
Treadwell;  trustees,  William  C.  Endicott,  president;  Abner  C.  Ooodell,  jr.,  secre- 
tary; John  Robinson,  treasurer;  S.  Endicott  Peabody,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  George 
Cogswell,  Eliha  Thompson. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoirs,  Nos.  1-6,  1869-1881,  averaging  abont  32  pages  each,  with  platea.    4to. 
Reports,  I-VI,  1869-1874,  8vo,  averaging  about  100  pages  each. 
Special  publications,  Primitive  Industry,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott,  1881.     8vo,  pp.  429. 
For  the  purposes  of  publication,  etc.,  tlus  society  has  united  with  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute. 

DETROIT  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Organized  April  16,  1874;  incorporated  May  5,  1874. 

Object. — ^To  promote  scientific  study  and  establish  a  mnsenm  and  library,  coniMt 
of  lectures,  etc. 

Fir$t  officers. — Dr.  George  P.  Andrews,  president;  Eagene  C.  Skinner,  John  H.  B. 
Sill,  John  C.  Holmes,  Henry  Gillman,  Charles  C.  Cadman,  Frederick  Stearns,  Collin* 

B.  Hubbard,  D.  Farraud  Henry,  vice  presidents;  Albert  B.  Lyons,  secretary. 
Officers,  1896. — President,  J.  C.  Holmes  (deceased) ;  vice-president,  E.  C.  Skinner; 

secretary  and  treasurer,  Bryant  Walker. 

THE  MINNESOTA  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
MiNNBAPOLis,  Minn. 

Organized  January  6,*1873;  incorporated  September  14, 1875. 

Objects. — ^To  observe  and  investigate  natural  phenomena;  to  make  collections  of 
specimens  illnstrating  the  various  departments  of  science;  to  name,  classify,  *^^ 
preserve  the  same;  to  discuss  such  questions  as  shall  come  within  the  province  of 
the  association. 

Incorporators. — Alfred  E.  Ames,  S.  C.  Gale,  A.  E.  Johnson,  William  H.  Leonard, 

C.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.  Stoneman,  Charles  Simpson,  Adolphns  F.  Elliot,  N.  H.  Wlnobell, 
A.  W.  Williamson,  E.  W.  B.  Harvey. 

First  officers. — President,  A.  E.  Johnson;  vice-president,  S.  C.  Gale;  secretary, 
Charles  Simpson :  corresponding  secretary,  A.  E.  Ames;  treasurer,  E.  W.  B.  Harvey; 
trustees,  Paris  Gibson,  C.  E.  Rogers,  W.  H.  Leonard,  A.  F.  Elliot,  O.  V.  Tonsley, 
M.  I).  Stoneman. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  H.  L.  Osborne;  vice-president,  W.  X.  Snddnth:  secre- 
tary, C.  W.  Hall;  corresponding  secretary,  Charles  P.  Berkoy;  treasurer,  Edw.  C. 
Yale;  trustees,  C.  W.  HalJ,  Thomas  8.  Roberts,  Verdun  Truesdell,  W.  H.  Leonard, 
T.  B.  Walker,  H.  V.  Winchell. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  1874-1879;  Vol.  II,  1880-1885;  Vol,  111,4889-1891.   8vo. 
Occasional  papers,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  1894.    4to. 
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THE  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Organized  March  10, 1856:  incorporated  January  17,  1857. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  acieuce. 

Founiert. — George  Eogelmann,  Hiram  A.  Prout,  Moses  M.  Fallen,  Benjamin  P. 
Sbnmard,  Charles  A.  Pope,  William  H.  Tingley,  James  B.  Eads,  William  M.  McPbeeters, 
Simon  Pollak.  and  others. 

Fxrtt  officers. — George  Engelmann,  president;  Hiram  A.  Pront,  first  vice-president; 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  second  vice-president;  Benjamin  V.  Shumard  and  William  H. 
Tingley,  secretaries;  James  B.  Lads,  treasurer. 

Offieert,  1895. — John  Green,  president;  A.  W.  Dooglass,  secretary;  Euno  Saunder, 
treasurer;  Allerton  Cnshman,  corresponding  secretary. 

PUBUCATION8. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I- V-f- 1867-1891,  8vo,  about  650  pages  each.    Vol.  VI  is  in  course 

of  publication. 
Contributions  to  the  archieology  of  Missouri.    4to. 
Beport  of  the  Washington  University  Eclipse  Expedition.    4to. 

KANSAS  CITY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reorganized  November,  1888. 

Object. — The  study  of  science  in  all  departments. 

li^rtt  o^cer*.— President,  Prof.  Edwin  Walters;  vice-president,  Edwin  Butts,  C.  E.; 
corresponding  secretary,  D.  H.  Todd;  recording  secretary,  Sid  J.  Hase;  treasurer, 
E.  T.  Kime;  librarian,  F.  Mcintosh;  curator,  E.  Boyed  Smith. 

Officer*,  1S96. — President,  Joseph  Sharp,  M.  D. ;  vice-president,  Edwin  Walters, 
M.  E. ;  corresponding  secretary,  David  H.  Todd;  recording  secretary,  Sid  J.  Hase, 
C.  E.;  treasurer,  Thomas  Koundtree;  librarian,  M.  Auerbuckels;  curator,  Edwin 
Butts,  C.  E. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Kansas  City  Scientist. 

NEBRASKA  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 

Lincoln,  Nkbr. 

Organized  Jannarjr  1,  1891. 

Object. — The  diffusion  of  knowledse. 

Firtt  offieert.— 'i.  8.  Kingsley,  president;  G.D.Swezey, vice-president;  W.  E.Taylor, 
secretary;  L.  Bruner,  custodian :  W.  H.  Skinner,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Nettleton,  directors. 

Officer*,  1895.— K.  W.  Norton,  Peru,  president;  W.  S.  Skinner,  Nebraska  City,  vice- 
president  ;  G.  D.  Swezey,  Lincoln,  secretary ;  H.  B.  Lowry,  Lincoln,  A.  T.  Bell,  Crete, 
directors. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Nos.  I-IV,  1891-1894.    8vo,  pp.  8,  24,  33,  22. 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  LYCEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE& 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Organized  July  4,  1859;  incorporated  February  7,  1860. 

Ohjectt. — The  collection  of  statistics  of  history,  the  encouragement  and  cultivation 
of  the  sciences,  the  advancement  of  useful  learning,  and  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  increase  of  a  circulating  library. 

The  founders  and  first  officers. — President,  Edward  Harris,  Moorestown;  vice-presi- 
dents, Samuel  BuUook,We8thampton,  and  James  Lippincott,  jr.,  Mount  Holly ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Charles E.  Aaron;  correspondingsecretary, Eugene Schumo:  treasurer, 
Charles  H.  Hollinshead;  librarian,  John  P.  Burnett;  curators,  George  C.  Brown,  W. 
H.  B.  Thomas,  S.  H.  Shre ve,  E.  Schumo,  C.  E.  Aaron,  Andrew  Dovis,  John  P.  Scholfield. 

Officers,  7S9<.— President,  Charles  Ewan  Merritt ;  vice-presidents,  Henry  I.  Budd  and 
Franklin  B.  Levis;  recording  secretary,  B.  F.  Haywood  Shreve;  corresponding  secre- 
tory, Caleb  D.  Shreve :  treasurer,  Joseph  C.  Cowgill ;  librarian,  William  T.  Harding: 
tenstees  of  library,  Charles  Ewan  Merritt,  Franklin  B.  Levis,  Henry  I.  Budd,  Clifford 
Stanley  Sims,  B.  F,  Haywood  Shreve,  John  R.  Howell,  and  Isaac  R,  Pennypaoker, 
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ALBANY  INSTITUTE. 
Albaxy,  N.  T. 

Organized  1824 ;  incorporated  1829. 

Object. — Promotion  of  Bcieuco  and  literature. 

Fi)-»l  oj^cers.— President,  Stephea  Van  Bensselaer;  yie«-pre8ideats,  Simeon  De  Witt 
iUld  Theodore  Komeyn  Beck ;  trea»urer,  William  MaveU. 

Officers,  259:<.— President,  Leonard  Kip,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  Tie«-pieside»ta,  VwplMtek 
Colvin,  Joseph  A.  Lintner,  Ph.  D.,  and  William  L.  LMtraed,  LL.  D ;  treasnrer,  Sidney 
W.  Roirell:  recording  aeoietary,  George B.  Howell;  eorrespimdingr  secretary,  Ernest 
J.  Miller. 

PUBLICATlOXa. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-XII,  1830-1893.    8vo. 

Proceedings,  Vols.  I-III.    8vo. 

Field  meetinga,  1870-1875,  1876.    8vo,  pp.  180. 

Manual  of  the  Institute,  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  1870.    12mo,  pp.  8. 

Manual  of  the  Institute,  1889.    8yo,  pp.  37. 

THE  BINGHAMTON  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE, 

BiNGHASITON,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November  24, 1894  j  incorporated  December,  1895. 

Objects. — The  promotion  of  scientitio  study  and  research. 

First  officer s.~-K^  E.  Whit-ney,  president;  Herbert  J.  Joaea,  Tioe>pi«sklent ;  Wil- 
lard  N.  Clnte,  recording  secretary;  Dudley  T.  Greene,  correspouding  secretary; 
Fannie  Webster,  treasurer;  executive  couueU,  Addison  Ellsworth,  Arthur  T.  Vaace, 
and  Norman  M.  Fierce. 

Officers,  1895-96. — £.  B.  Wbitnev,  president;  Herbert  J.  Jones,  yice-president; 
Willord  N.  Clnte,  recording  secretary;  Burt.  £.  Nelson,  corresponding  secretary; 
Joseph  K.  Noyes,  treasurer;  executive  council,  Albert  Leonard,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  £ly, 
and  Anna  H,  Smith. 

THE  BBOOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
Bkooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  August  23, 1823 ;  incorporated,  November  24,  1824,  as  The  Apprentices' 
Free  Library  of  Brooklyn;  rechartercd  as  The  Brooklyn  Institnt*  in  1843;  rechar- 
tered  as  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  April  23, 1890. 

Objects, — The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  museums  and  libraries  of  art  and 
science;  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  practical  wants  of  man ;  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  in  science 
and  art,  and  in  general  to  provide  the  means  of  popular  instrootion  and  enjoyment 
through  collections,  libraries,  and  lectures. 

Tbo  founder  of  the  institute  was  Angnstas  Graham,  who  died  in  1851. 

Officers,  1S95. — Board  of  directors :  Gen.  John  B.  Woodward,  president ;  William  H. 
Maxwell,  Ph.  D.,  secretary;  Eugene  G.  Blackford,  treasurer.  Associate  members: 
Bcv.  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  James  Cruikshank,  secretary ;  Jamea 
Hamblet,  treasurer;  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  general  director  of  the  instittite. 
Membership,  3,918. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences ;  monthly  meetings  of  each  of  the 
departments;  collections  in  archaeology,  architecture,  chemistry,  botany,  entomology, 
geography,  geology,  microscopy,  mineralogy,  photography,  and  zoology ;  appttratus 
m  ^uiysics,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  engineering ;  collections  of  paintings  and  casta 
of  antique  statuary. 

Departments. — Archteology:  Prof.  William  JI.  Goodyear,  president;  Prof.  Thomas 
Flint,  vice-president;  Stansbury  T.  Hager,  secretary;  John  Bliaa,  treasurer.  Mem- 
bership, 134. 

Architecture:  Walter  Dickson,  president;  IsaacE.Ditmars,  vice-president;  Wash- 
ington HulL  secretary ;  Gustav  A.  Jahn,  treasurer.  Mwuberahip,  266.  Courses  of 
instruction  for  draftsmen  in  free-hand  drawing,  drawing  IVom  cast,  and  the  antique, 
shading,  perspective,  shadows,  coloring,  and  the  elements  ot  architectare.  Students, 
60.    Annual  architectural  exhibition. 

Astronomy:  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  president ;  Arthur  C.Perry, vice-president;  James 
P.  Hall,  secretary;  B.  G.  Way,  librarian  and  treasurer.    Membership,  162. 
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BotMiy:  Rev.  George  D.HnUt,  president;  J.  W.  Martens,  jr.,  vice-president;  Miss 
Helena  D.  Leeming,  secretary;  Tliomas  Proctor,  treasurer;  S.  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.  D., 
cnrator.    Membersnip,  254. 

Chemist^:  Robert  G.  Eccles,  M.  D.,  president;  E.  H.  Bartley,  vice-president; 
Edgar  J.  Wright,  secretary;  Herbert  H.  Baldwin,  treasurer.    Membership,  155. 

Apartment  of  domestic  science:  Miss  Emma  O.  Conro,  president;  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Davenport,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  F.W. Hooper,  secretary;  Miss 
Fannie  Bigelow,  treasurer.    Membership,  62. 

Electricity:  James  Hamblet,  president;  William  J.  Barstow,  first  vice-president; 
J.  P.  Wintringham,  second  vice-president;  John  F.  Skirrow,  secretary;  J.  E.  Reilly, 
treasurer.     Membership,  244. 

Engineering:  Charles  E.Emery,  president;  Samuel  McElroy,  vice-president;  Louis 
Dnvinage,  secretary ;  Prof.  Isaac  E.  Hasbroack,  treasurer.    Membership,  145. 

Entomology :  Richard  F.  Pearsall,  president;  Archibald  C.  Weeks,  vice-president; 
Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  corresponding  secretary;  Bev.  George  D.  Hulst,  recording  sec- 
retary; C.  H.  Roberts,  treasurer;  Dr.  Rodrigues  Ottolengui,  curator  and  librarian. 
Membership,  40. 

Fine  arts:  Membership,  492,    To  be  organized  the  coming  year. 

Geography :  James  S.  Kemp,  president ;  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  first  vice-president ; 
Cyrus C.  Adams,  second  vice-president;  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  secretary;  Almon 
C.  Merwin,  treasurer.    Membership,  167. 

Geology:  Prof.  John  S.  McKay,  Ph.  D.,  president;  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  vice- 
president;  Wallace  G.  Levison,  secretary;  William  G.  Bowdoin,  treasurer;  Prof. 
Daniel  S.  Martin,  cnrator.    Membership,  168. 

Law :  To  be  organized  during  the  year. 

Mathematics :  Prof.  Rufns  Sheldon,  president ;  James  Cmtkshank,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Prof.  Isaac  E.  Hasbronck,  second  vice-president;  Prof.  Ernest  R.  Von  Nardroff, 
secretary;  George  W.  French,  treasurer.    Membership,  52. 

Microscopy:  Horace  W.  Calef, president;  HenryS.  Woodman,  vice-president;  Artis 
H.  Ebrman,  secretary;  Charles  P.  Abbey,  treasurer;  Jamei  Walker,  curator.  Mpjm- 
bersbip,  143. 

Mineralogy:  Wallace  G.  Levison,  president:  William  O.  Rothe,  vice-president; 
Artis  H.  Ehrman,  secretary;  Charles  L.  Hatch,  treasurer;  Prof.  Daniel  S.  Martin, 
curator.    Membership,  129. 

Music :  Walter  S.  Carter,  president ;  Charles  H.  Morse,  first  vice-president ;  R.  Hunt- 
ington Woodman,  second  vice-president;  John  Hyatt  Brewer,  secretary;  H.  E.  H. 
Benedict,  librarian;  Perlee  B.  Jervis,  treasurer.    Membership,  495. 

Fainting:  Frank  Squier,  president;  Robert  J.  Pattisson,  first  vice-president;  Fred- 
erick J.  Boston,  second  vice-president;  S.  F.  Kneeland,  third  vice-president;  Miss 
S.  M.  Barstow,  corresponding  secretary;  William  II.  Snyder,  recording  secretary; 
Erskine  L.  Waits,  treasurer;  William  H.  Snyder,  curator.    Membership,  93. 

Pedagogy :  Dr.  Almon  G.  Merwin,  president;  Harry  F.  Towle,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Scott, 
vice  presidents ;  Miss  Estelle  C,  Brown,  secretary ;  Dr.  William  T,  Vlymen,  treasurer. 
Membership,  567. 

Philology:  Prof.  Brainerd  KoUogg,  president;  Williom  H.  Maxwell,  first  vice- 
president;  Prof.  R.  J.  II.  Gottheil,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Emily  G.  Bridgham, 
secretary ;  Prof.  Julian  W.  Aberuethy,  corresponding  secretary ;  Walter  B.  Gunnison, 
treasurer.    Membership,  964. 

Photography:  William  H.  Cooper,  president;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Burdett,  vice-president; 
Gould  W.  Hart,  secretary;  Pierre  H.  Le  Bruu,  treasurer;  Lewis  E.  Meeker,  M.  D., 
curator.    Membership,  269. 

Physics:  Prof.  Samuel  Sheldon,  president;  Prof.  Wallace  Goold  Levison,  vice- 
president;  Principal  James  Priddy,  secretary;  P.  H.  Van  Everon,  treasurer.  Mem- 
bership, 166. 

Political  and  economic  science:  John  A.  Taylor,  president;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Lever- 
more,  first  vice-president;  Conrad  V.  Dyliman,  second  vice-president;  Prof.  C.  H.  J, 
Douglas,  secretary ;  Charles  Claghom,  treasurer.    Membership,  719. 

Psychology:  Prof.  Frederick  Vf'^.Osbom,  president;  William  H.  Maxwell,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  G.  Merwin,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Marie  L.  Burge,  secretary; 
Albert  M.  Curry,  M.  D.,  treasurer.    Membership,  187. 

Zoology:  Prof.  John  Mickleborough,  president;  Henry  C.  Burton,  vice-president; 
Miss  Alice  A.  Douglas,  secretary;  Charles  A.  Dayton, treasurer;  Oliver  D.  Clark  and 
Arthur  H.  Howell,  curators.    Membership,  114. 

Sebool  of  fine  arts:  Instruction  in  drawing  from  the  antiaue,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  life,  modeling  and  sculpture,  painting  from  still  life;  William  M.  Chase, 
Walter  Shirlaw,  J.  Massy  Rhind,  Joseph  H.  Boston,  and  Elizabeth  R.  Coffin,  instruct- 
ors; Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  Miss  Louise  Both-Hendriksen, 
lecturers;  William  H.  Snyder,  cnrator.  Day  and  evening  classess.  Students,  174. 
The  Shinnecock  Hills  Summer  School  of  Art :  Located  at  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
William  M.  Cliwe,  director.    Opeufrom  June  1  to  October  1.    Students,  120. 
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The  Catskill  Sammer  School  of  Art :  Located  in  the  Catskills.  Mr.  Theodore  Rob- 
iusoD,  director;  Miaa  Harriet  S.  Peck,  secretary.     Stadeats,  50. 

The  Old  Lyme  Sammer  School  of  Art. 

Laboratory  of  biological  research  at  Coldsprinz  Harbor,  Long  Island:  Board  of 
managers — Kagene  6.  Blackford,  president;  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  secretary: 
HerbertW.  Conn,  director.  Openfrom  July  1  to  September  1.  Lectures  on  biological 
aud  Bcieutific  subjects;  classes  for  the  study  of  various  branches  of  biology;  special 
apparntiis  for  investigation;  excursions  for  collecting  specimens.  Students,  27; 
atteudance,  85. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  anthorized  by  act  of  legislature  to 
establish  mnseums  of  art  and  science. 

PUBLICATIOKS. 

Yearbook  of  the  Institute,  published  in  July  of  each  year.    8to. 
Tlie  Prospectus,  published  in  September  of  each  year.     12mo. 
The  Monthly  Bnlletiu.    32mo. 
The  Weekly  Bulletin.    32mo. 

BUFFALO  SOCIETY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Organized  December  5,  1861 ;  incorporated  January  23,  1863. 

Objects. — The  promotion  and  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Founders. — Hiram  K.  Tallmadge,  Augustus  E.  Grote,  Coleman  T.  Robinson,  CharlM 

C.  F.  Gay,  David  F.  Day,  Albert  H.  Chester,  Charles  Winne,  Laurentins  G.  Sellstedlj 
George  W.  Clinton,  Albert  T.  Chester,  Henry  A.  Richmond,  Theodore  Ho  wland,  CharlM 

D.  Marshall,  Leon  F.  Harvey,  Richard  K.  Noye,  George  Hadley,  William  8.  Vaa 
Da  zee. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  William  H.  Glennjr ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Lee  H.  Smith; 
second  vice-president,  Dr.  Ernest  Wende;  third  vice-president,  Henry  A.  Richmond; 
recording  secretary,  Eben  P.  Dorr;  corresponding  secretary,  Irving  P.  Bishop;  treafr 
urer.  Dr.  Louis  A.  Bull;  librarian,  Adolf  Daschak ;  board  of  managers,  David  F.  Day, 
Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  William  T.  Homaday,  Herbert  M.  Hill,  Henry  R.  Howland,  Dr.  r. 
Park  Lewis,  William  McMillen,  VrtA  K.  Mixer,  Dr.  F.  Eoswell  Park,  Ottomat 
Reinecke,  Frederick  A.  Vougt,  Charles  R.  Wilson. 

PUBUCATIOK. 

Bulletin,  published  at  the  convenience  of  the  society.    8vo. 

THE  CANANDAIGUA  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  1880  as  the  "  Microscopical  Society  of  Canaudai^ua."  It  is  not  incor- 
porated, and  was  for  some  jrears  devoted  exclusively  to  investigation  and  study  ik 
matters  pertaining  to  the  microscope.  In  1885  its  scope  was  extended  to  any  matter 
of  a  scientific  character.    In  Juue,  1893,  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  fona. 

First  officers. — President,  N.  T.  Clark,  LL.  D.;  vice-president,  Sophie  E.  Howard, 
M.  D. ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prof.  John  M.  Clark. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  A.  L.  Beahan,  M.  D. ;  vice-president,  Dwight  R.  BurreU, 
M.  D. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Katharine  M.  Hart. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized,  1888 ;  incorporated  August  29, 1892. 
Objects. — To  disseminate  and  promote  natural  science  information. 
Founders. — Jacob  H.  Studer,  William  S.  Tisdale,  James  A.  Westerfield,  William  H. 
Dusenberry,  aud  H.  A.  Spencer. 
Officers,  1895.— Jhooh  H.  Studer,  president ;  William  S.  Tisdale,  secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Birds  of  North  America,  by  Jacob  H.  Studer.    Imperial  quarto. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATEN  ISLAND. 
Nkw  Brightos,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November  12, 1881;  incorporated  February  19, 1885. 

Objecit. — To  collect  and  preserve  objects  of  natural  science  and  antiqnity,  with 
special  reference  to  local  matters,  and  to  diffuse  correct  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
same  by  means  of  publications,  meetings,  and  public  lectnres. 

Firit  officers. — Sanderson  Smith,  president;  Charles  W.  Long,  recording  und  finan- 
cial secretary ;  Arthnr  Hollick,  corresponding  secretary ;  William  T.  Davis,  curator. 

Officers,  1S94. — WalterC.  Kerr,  president;  Thomas  Craig,  treasurer;  Arthur  HoUiok, 
secretary ;  H.  W,  Cougdon,  curator. 

Pl-BUCATIONS. 

Proceedings,  monthly,  8to.  ;  beginning  with  13  pages  in  1883,  increased  to  47  paget 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCE.S. 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Organized  February  24,  1817 ,  incorporated  April  20,  1818,  under  the  name  "  Ly- 
cenm  of  Natnrnl  History  in  the  City  of  New  York."  The  name  was  changed  to  "The 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences"  in  1876. 

Object. — "  The  study  of  natural  history  as  connected  with  the  wantu,  the  comforts, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  illustration  of 
character  of  the  country  we  inhobft."    (First  i 


the  physical  character  of  the  country  we  inhobft."    (First  constitution). 

FoHHders. — Samuel  L.  Mitcbill,  Caspar  Wistar  Eddy,  John  B.  Beck,  F.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Bfojamin  P.  Kissam,  Ezekiel  R.  Bandoine,  Francis  Morton,  I).  L.  M.  Peixotto,  John 
W.  Francis,  Henry  M.  Francis,  lyjnrco  Knevals,  John  Torrey,  William  Cooper, 
Tbomas  Eddy,  jr.,  B.  R.  Greenland,  M.  D.  L.  F.  Erving,  Lewis  C.  Beck,  Charles  C. 
Tonusend,  J.  Koane,  R.  B.  Owen^  Cornelius  P.  Hejormaus. 

jRr»t  officers. — Samnel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  president;  Caspar  W.  Eddy,  M.  F).,  first 
vice  president;  Rev. F.  C.  Schaeffer,  second  vice-president;  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D., 
eorrespondiog  secretary;  John  B.  Beck,  A.  M.,  recording  secretary;  Benjamin  P. 
Kissam,  M.  D.,  treasurer;  John  Torrey,  D'Jurco  V.  Knevals,  and  Ezekiel  R.  Bau- 
doiue,  A.  B.,  cnratora. 

Officers,  1895-96. — President,  J.  K.  Rees ;  first  vice-president,  H.  F.  Osborn ;  second 
vice-president,  J.  J.  Stevenson ;  correspouding  secretary,  D.  S.  Martin ;  recording 
secretary,  J.  F.  Kemp;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Cox;  librarian,  Arthur  Hollick;  counselors, 
i.  A.  AUen,  N.  L.  Britton,  Bashford  Dean,  William  Hallock,  William  Stratford, 
K.  S.  Woodward;  curators,  H.  O.  Dvar,  Q.  F.  Knnz,  L.  H.  Laudy,  Heiurich  Riea, 
W.  D.  Schoonmaker;  finance  committee,  Henry  Dudley,  J.  H.  Hintou,  Cornelius 
Van  Brunt. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Vols.  I-XI,  1824-1877,  8ro,  plates,  averag- 
ing about  4tt2  pp.  each. 

AnuaU  of  the  New  York  Academv  of  Science,  Vols.  I-VUI-f,  1879-1895,  8vo,  plates, 
averaging  nearly  500  pp.  each. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-XIII-f-,  1881-1894,  8vo,  plates,  averaging  about  234  pp.  each. 

Memoirs,  4to,  series  just  begun. 

THE  ROCHESTER  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Organized  and  chartered,  1881,  growing  out  of  the  Rochester  Microscopical  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1879.  In  1889  it  was  reorganized  and  the  constitution  changed 
to  its  present  form. 

06;ec(«.— (1)  To  create  and  cultivate  interest  and  work  in  science;  (2)  to  afford  an 
opportunity  lor  the  reading  of  papers  and  for  discussion:  (3)  to  supply  a  medium 
for  publication  and  dissemination  of  scientific  papers;  (4)  to  collect  and  preserve 
materials  illustrating  the  local  natural  history  (as  the  plants,  special  groups  of  ani- 
oiala,  rocks,  minerals,  fossils,  etc.)  of  the  region. 

f^rtt  officers. — President  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  Prof.  S.  A.  Lattimore;  of 
the  Academy,  Rev.  Myron  d.  Jams. 

Officers,  7*95.— Preaident,  Herman  L.  Fairchild;  first  vice-president,  J.  M.  Davison ; 
Mcond vice-president,  J,  Eugene  Whitney;  secretary,  Arthur  Latham  Baker;  oorre- 
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spondingsocrotary,  Charles  Wright  Dodge;  treasarer,  P.  W.  Warner;  librarian,  Mi« 
Florence  Beckwith;  coimcilora,  C.  C.  Laney,  Dr.  G.  W.  Goler. 

Tlio  library  numbers  aboDt  3,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  consisting  chiefly  of  tb« 
publications  of  other  scientific  societies,  American  and  foreign.  It  is  now  in  s  room 
at  Anderson  Hall,  University  of  Rochester.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  society  to 
accnraulate  a  general  museum,  but  to  make  special  collections  representative  of  the 
locality.  There  is  already  in  possession  the  finest  herbarium  in  western  New  York, 
numbering  3,210,  a  collection  of  Monroe  County  mollasks,  a  collection  of  inseots,  and 
a  set  of  fossils  of  the  vicinity. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  large  8vo,  1890-81 ;  Vol.  II,  1892-1895. 

VASSAE  BEOTHEES'  INSTITUTE. 

POUGUKEAPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Organized  and  incorporated  May  29,  1881. 

Objects. — To  promote  education  and  useful  knowledge  in  the  departments  of  science, 
literature,  and  art  by  investigating  and  discussing  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic 
subjects,  and  by  establishing  and  maintaining  a  museum,  library,  and  collection  of 
fvorks  of  art  and  objects  of  historic  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  such  objects. 

Founders. — Matthew  Vassar,  jr.;  A.  P.  Van  Gieson,  Truman  J.  Backus,  Leroy  C. 
Cooley,  Henry  V.  Pelton,  WilliamB.D wight,  John  Gay  Vassar,  Edward  Elsworth,  T. 
M.  Buckingham,  William  G.  Stevenson,  John  P.  Adriauce,  Charles  N.  Arnold. 

This  institute  absorbed  the  "  Pokeepsie  Society  of  Natural  Science"  in  1881. 

Trustees  and  officers,  1894.— heroy  C.  Cooley,  Charles  N.  Arnold,  William  T.  Rey- 
nolds, Heury  V.  Pelton,  Charles  B.  Warring,  Edward  Elsworth,  William  B.  Dwight) 
Edward  Burgess,  A.  P.  Van  Qlesou,  Charles  B.  Herriok,  Evan  E.  Williams,  Irving 
Elting;  president  of  institute,  William  Bancroft  Hill;  secretary,  John  Williams; 
treasurer,  Edward  Elsworth ;  chairman  of  scientific  section,  Edward  Burgess;  chair- 
man of  literary  section,  John  B.  Sickley ;  chairman  of  ait  section,  A.  P.  Yaa  Gieaon. 

•   PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-VI,  4to,  about  275  pp.  each. 

WEST  SIDE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

New  York  Citt. 

Organized  April  23, 1885. 

Object. — The  general  study  of  natural  history. 

JPoKnder.— Edmund  B.  South  wick.  Ph.  D, 

Officers,  1895. — President,  E.  B.  Southwiok;  vice-president  and  librarian,  L.  S. 
Foster ;  secretary.  Miss  E.  A.  Foster ;  treasurer, . 

In  addition  to  the  general  study  of  natural  liistory,  the  society  offers  a  two  years' 
course  of  lectures  in  botany,  geology,  entomology,  and  ornithology. 

ELISHA  MITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Organized.  September  24,  1883. 

Object. — The  encouragement  of  scientific  research  and  recording  the  work  of  mem- 
bers, especially  with  reference  to  the  natural  history  of  the  State. 

First  officers. — President,  F.  P.  Venable;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Gore. 

Officers,  1894-95,— Pteaident,  J.  A.  Holmes;  vice-president,  J,  W.  Gore;  secretary, 
F.  P.  Venable. 

publications. 

Journal,  in  10  volumes,  all  8vo;  Vol.  I,  pp.  97;  II.  pp.  100;  III,  pp.  146;  IV,  pt.  1, 
pp.  67,  pt.  2,  114;  V,  parts  1  and  2,  pp.  139;  VI,  parts  1  and  2,  pp.  161;  VII, 
pp.  132;  VIII,  pp.  131;  IX,  pp.  108;  X,  pp.  98. 

THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE. 
Media,  Pa. 

Organized  September  21,  1833;  incorporated  February  8,  1836. 

"  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  general  and  scientific 
knowledge  among  its  members  and  in  the  oommnnity  at  large,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  library  and  historical  record  and  a  mosenm." — Constitaitioii. 
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Fovnderi. — George  Miller,  Miasliall  Painter,  John  Miller,  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  an4 
John  Cassin. 

/ir«<  oj|lcrr«.— President,  George  Smith,  M.  D. ;  first  vice-president,  A.  H.  Parker; 
Mcond  vice-president,  Reece  W.  Flower;  secretary,  Minshall  Painter;  treaenrer, 
John  Miller;  managers,  John  Cassiu,  John  Miller,  Kobert  R.  Datton,  William  B. 
Bilditch,  George  MUler,  jr. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  T.  Chalkley  Palmer;  first  yice-president,  Charles  Potts; 
second  vice-president,  Henry  L.  Broomall;  recording  secretary,  Linnaeus  Fassell, 
U.  U. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Anna  W.  Speakman ;  treasurer,  Carolus  M.  Broomall ; 
Ubrarian,  Lewis  S.  Hough;  curators,  Issac  S.  Yomall,  George  3.  Adams,  Henry 
Uendenhall,  Tbeophilos  P.  Saulnier,  Benjamin  C.  Potts. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Several  memoirs  of  deceased  members.  History  of  great  flood  of  August  8,  1843. 
History  of  D«lawace  County,  Pa.,  by  George  Smith,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  1862, 
8to,  pp.  981. 

TEXAS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Austin,  Trx. 

OrgaBiz«d  in  AaatiB,  Tex..  Jaanary  9,  1892. 

Op§elt. — Tb«  proBMttion  of  natsral  And  ex»et  aeiMMw;  to  inrMtigate  and  report  on 
nhjects  pArtalning  to  tb«  esaet  sei«aees  when  called  on  by  th«  departments  of 
the  State  govemment;  to  famish  to  scientists  of  the  Stat«  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  exchange  of  ideas,  and  diseassion. 

Founder*. — Prof.  Edgar  Everhart,  first  president;  Prof.  Alex.  Macfarlanc,  E.  T. 
Dnmble,  W.  F.  Cummins^  W.  H.  von  Streeruwltz,  Prof.  George  W.  Curtis. 

Officert,  1894-95. — President,  Dr.  George  B.  Halsted;  vice  president,  Dr.  Allen 
J.  Sultb,  Galveston;  treasurer,  £.  T.  iJumble,  Austin;  honorary  secretair,  I.  H. 
ftyaut,  Austin;  cooaoil,  W.  H.  von  Streeruwitz,  Dr.  David  Cema,  Prof.  J.  C.  Nagle. 

FUBUCATI0JJ8. 

Transactions,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  X-4, 1892-1895,  8vo,  pp.  102,  79,  96. 

TACOMA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Organized  and  incorporated  July  13,  1891. 

Objects. — By  regular  meetings  to  give  a  more  general  and  stronger  impulse  to 
scientific  research. 

Firtt  <ffieer». — President,  Hon.  Frank  AUyn ;  recording  secretary,  Meriden  S.  Hill ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Wm.  Curtis  Taylor;  treasurer,  A.  N.  Fitoh. 

OJutr»,  18^. — President,  James  Wickersham ;  recording  secretary,  Fred.  G.  Plum- 
laer;  conreapoadiog «e«retary,  Meriden  8.  Hill;  trMsurer,  Cbas,  P.  Culver. 

PUBUCATIOSS. 

Proceedings,  8v«. 

WISCONSIN  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.  ARTS,  AND  LETTERS. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Organizttd  February  16, 1870;  incorporated  Mareh  16,  1870. 

Ot^tti. — "To  •noonrage  investigation  and  disseminate  correct  views  in  the  various 
deMrtmwits  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts." 

F^teMetrt. — President,  J.  W.Hoyt;  vice-presidents,  P.  R.  Hoy,  W.  E.  Armitnge, 
Nelson  Dewey,  A.  L.  Chnpin ;  general  seoretM-v,  I.  A.  Lapham ;  acting  secretary, 
J.  £.  Davies ;  treasurer,  George  P,  Delaplaine ;  director  of  museum,  William  Dudley ; 
librarian,  J.  O.  Knapp. 

0§c»r$,  1S94.— President,  Charles  R.  Van  Hlse;  vice-presidents,  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  C. 
Dwight  Manh,  A.  J.  Rogers ;  secretary,  Charles  R.  Barnes ;  treasurer,  Samuel  D.  Hast- 
ings; librarinu,  F.  L.  Van  Cleef;  curator,  G.  E.  Culver. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

TiunsaetioQS,  Vols.  I-IX,  1  ed.  every  two  years.    8vo. 
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n.  MATHBMATICS  AttD  PETrSICS. 

NATIONAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Nkw  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  as  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society,  November,  1888;  reorganized 
aa  tho  Auiorican  Mathematical  Society,  July,  1894. 

Object. — To  encourage  and  maintain  an  active  interest  in  and  to  promote  th« 
advancement  of  mathematical  science. 

First  officers  of  the  New  York  Mathematical  Societi/. — President,  J.  H.  Van  Amringe; 
secretary,  Thomas  8.  Fiske.- 

First  officers  of  the  American  Mathematical  Societi/. — Emory  McCIintock,  president; 
G.  W.  Hill,  vice-president ;  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  secretary ;  R.  S.  Woodward,  treasoret; 
Oastiivo  Legras,  librarian;  Henry  B.  Fine,  Harold  Jacoby,  E.  Hastings  Moore,  Simon 
Newcomb,  Charlotte  Angas  Scott;  committee  of  pablicatlon,  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Alex- 
ander Ziwet. 

Officers  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  1S95. — President,  Dr.  George  W.Hillj 
vice-president,  Prof.  Hubert  A.  Newton ;  secretary.  Prof.  Thomas S.  Fiske;  treasnwr, 
Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward ;  librarian,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Stabler;  committee  of  publication, 
Prof.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Prof.  Alexander  Ziwet,  Prof.  Frank  Morley;  other  members 
of  tho  council,  Prof.  Thomas  Craig,  Dr.  Emory  McCIintock,  Prof.  Mansfield  Heni- 
man,  Prof.  Henry  B.  Fine,  Prof.  £.  Hastings  Moore,  Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  Pn>£  Simon 
Newcomb,  Prof.  Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  Prof.  Hen^  S.  White. 

PUBLICATIOM8. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society.    A  historioal and  critical  revieirof 

mathematical  science;  monthly  except  Angust  and  September;  October,  1891; 

July,  1894,  3  vols.j  8yo;  vol.  1,  242  pp.;  vol.  2,  274  pp.;  vol.  3,  270  pp. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.    A  continuation  of  the  bulletin  of  the 

New  York  Mathematical  Society;  monthly  except  Aagnst  and  September;  October, 

1894,  •(-  8vo;  each  namber  32  pp. 
Mathematical  papers  read  before  the  International  Mathematical  Congress  held  in 

coi^unctiou  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.     (In  preaa.) 

AMERICAN  METROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  December  30, 1873,  in  pursuance  of  » 
call  sent  out  by  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Objects. — ( 1 )  To  improve  existing  systems  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys,  and  to 
bring  them  into  relations  of  simple  oommensurability  with  each  other;  (2)  to  secure 
nniversal  adoption  of  common  nuits  of  measure  for  quantities  in  physical  obsem- 
tion  or  investigation,  for  which  ordinary  systems  of  metrology  do  not  provide,  such  M 
divisions  of  barometer,  thermometer,  and  densimeter;  amount  of  work  done  by 
machines;  amount  of  mechanical  energy,  active  or  potential,  of  bodies,  as  dependent 
oil  their  motion  or  position ;  quantities  of  heat  present  in  bodies  of  given  tempera- 
tures, or  generated  by  combustion  or  otherwise;  quantity  and  intensity  of  electio- 
dynamio  currents ;  aggregate  and  efficient  power  of  prime  movers ;  acceferative  force 
of  gravity ;  pressure  of  steam  and  atmosphere ;  and  other  matters  analogous  to  these; 
(3)  to  secure  uniform  usage  as  to  standard  points  of  reference,  or  physical  conditions 
to  which  observations  must  be  reduced  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  especially  tem- 
perature and  pressure  to  which  are  referred  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  and  the  leto 
of  longitude  on  the  earth ;  (4)  to  secure  the  use  of  the  decimal  system  for  denomina- 
tions of  weight,  measure,  and  money  derived  from  unit  bases,  not  necessarily  excluding 
for  practical  purposes  binary  or  other  convenient  divisions,  but  maintained  along 
with  such  other  methods,  on  account  of  facilities  for  calculation,  reductions,  and 
comparison  of  values,  afforded  by  a  system  conforming  to  our  nnmerical  notation. 

^'oundeia.— Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  Prof.  Elias  Loomia, Prof. 
C.  S.  Lyman,  Prof.  H.  A.  Newtou,  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  Prw- 
Henry  Drisler,  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  Prof.  T.  Egleston,  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  Rev.  Dr.O.  W. 
Samson,  J.  E.  Hilgard,  esq.,  E.  B.  Elliott,  esq..  Prof.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Prof.  T.  Greene, 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Prof.  G.  W.  Plympton,  Prof.  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  Prof,  C.  O.  Bock- 
wood,  jr..  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck.  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin,  Prof.  S.  D.  Tillman. 

First  officers. — President,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard ;  vice-president,  John  A.  Kasson ;  record- 
ing secretary,  C.  G.  Rookwood,  jr. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Samuel  D.  Tillman; 
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treasurer,  Howard  Potter;  council,  S.  B.  Ragglea,  Josiah  P.  Cooke,Jr.,  J.  E.  Hilgard, 
T.R.  Pynchon,  R.  H.  Thnraton,  E.B.  Elliott,  C.  S.  Lymau,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  H.A.New- 
ton, R.  W.  Raymond. 

'  Officer*,  1894. — President,  B.  A.  Gould,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  vice-presidents,  T.  R.  Pyn-' 
ehon,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Newport,  R.  I.,  T.  C.  Meudenhall,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  T.  Egleston,  J.  H.  Van  Amriuge,  New  York  City,  Sandford  Fleming,  Ottawa^ 
Canada,  A.  A.  Miclielsou,  Chicago,  111. ;  treasurer  and  recording  secretary,  John  K. 
Rees,  New  York  City;  corresponding  secretary,  O.  H.  Littmann, Washington,  D.C.; 
council,  H.  A.  Newton,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Cleveland  Abbe,  Washington,  D.  C,  R.  H. 
Thurston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.  M.  Mayer,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Henry  Holt,  W.  F.  Allen,  New 
York  City,  Simon  Newcomb,  S.  P.  Langley,  Washington,  D.  C,  F.  H.  Smith,  Rich> 
mond,  Va.,  George  Eastbnru,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PUUUCATION8. 

Proceedings,  8vo,  900  pp. 
The  Metric  System,  New  York,  1893, 18  pp. 
A  metric  chart. 
Publications  are  issued  from  time  to  time  without  regularity. 

STATE. 

ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Sah  Fkancisco,  Cal. 

Organized  February  7,  1889;  incorporated  August  28,  1889. 

Objects. — To  advance  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  to  diffuse  information  concern- 
ing it. 

Firtt  offieert. — Edward  8.  Holden,  president ;  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  secretary ;  C.  Burok- 
halter,  secretary;  E.  J.  Molera,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1895. — W.  W.  Campbell,  president;  W.  J.  Hussey,  William  M.  Pierson,  and 
John  Dolbeer,  vice-presidents;  C.  D.  Perrine,  819  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  sec- 
retary ;  F.  R.  Ziel,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Board  of  directors. — William  Alvord,  W.W.Campbell,  John  Dolbeer,  E.  8.  Holden, 
W.  J.  Hussey,  E.  J.  Molera,  C.  D.  Perrine,  William  M.  Pierson,  J.  M.  Schaeberle, 
Otto  Von  Geldem,  F.  R.  Ziel. 

Finance  committee. — William  M.  Pierson,  John  Dolbeer.  Otto  Von  Geldem. 

Committee  on  publication. — E.  8.  Holden,  W.  W.  Campbell,  C.  G.  Yale. 

Librarf  committee. — Otto  Von  Oelderu,  £.  J.  Molera,  A.  H.  Baboook. 

Committee  on  the  comet  medal. — £.  S.  Holden  (ex  officio),  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  Charles 
Burckhalter. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VII  (current  year);  issued  bimonthly  in  8vo.  Eaoh  volume  is  made  up  of  the 
numbers  issued  during  a  calendar  year,  and  contains  from  2()0  to  300  pages,  or 
more. 

CHICAGO  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 
Chicago,  III. 

Organized  November,  1862 ;  incorporated  February  19,  1867. 
'  Olyect. — The  advancement  of  astronomy. 

I%r»t  officers. — J.  Y.  Scumnion,  president;  W.  H.  Wells  and  J.  H.  Woodworth,  vice- 
presidents;  Thomas  Hoyne,  secretary;  D.  J.  Ely,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1895. — Elias  Colbert,  president;  James  B.  Hobbs,  vice-president;  Henry  C. 
Ranney,  secretary;  Mnrry  Nelson,  treasurer. 

The  Chicago  Astronomical  Society  was  primarily  organized  for  the  purchase  of 
the  184-inch  Clark  refractor.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  old  Chicago 
University,  it  established  the  Dearborn  Observatory.  In  1887  the  instruments  of  the 
observatory  were  transferred  to  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston.  The 
Society  has  always  been  a  society  for  levenae  for  carrying  on  the  Dearborn  Observa- 
tory. 
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IXI.  CHBMISTRT  AND  PHARMACr. 

NATIONAL. 
THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

BUOOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Tbia  Mcietj  iras  the  outgrotrth  of  a  meeting  of  American  chemists  held  in  North- 
nmberlnud,  Pa.,  in  August,  1874,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of 
oxvf^cn  by  Priestley.    It  was  organized  in  1876;  incorporated  C>ctot>er  25,  1877. 

''  Tho  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  chemistry  and  the  promo- 
tion of  chemical  research." 

Incorporators. — 0.  F.  Chandler,  New  York  City ;  Henry  Morton,  Hoboken,  X.  J. ;  >L 
Alsbcrg,  New  York  City ;  W.  M.  Habirshaw,  Astoria,  N.  Y. ;  P.  Casamajor,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  E.  Sherer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  W.  H.  Nichols,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Endemann, 
New  York  City;  W.  Shapleigh,  New  York  City;  E.  P.  Eastwick,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
H.  C.  Havomeyer,  New  York  City;  J.  Goldmarck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Draper, 
New  York  City. 

Officers,  7595.— President,  EdgarF.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvonia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  vice-presidents,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  local  sections  (see  below) ;  general 
secretary,  Albert  C.  Hale,  551  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  C.  F. 
McKcuna,  221  Pearl  street.  New  York  City;  librarian,  F.E.  Dodge,  344  Sixth  avenne, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  committee  on  papers  and  publications,  Edward  Hart,  editor;  E.F. 
Smith,  J.  H.  Lung. 

Hoard  of  directors,  members  ex  officio. — Edgar  F.  Smith,  president;  Albert  C.  Hale, 
general  secretary;  C.  F.  McKenna,  treasurer;  F.  E.  Dodge, librarian ;  Edward  Hart, 
editor.  Term  expires  December,  1895:  C.  F.  Chandler,  P.  T.  Anaten,  C.  A.  Doremne, 
C.  E.  Munroe.  Term  expires  December,  1896 :  H.  W.  Wiley,  William  McMoctrie,  J.  H. 
Appleton,  A.  A.  Breneman. 

Council,  members  ex  officio.  — Edgar  F.  Smith,  president ;  Albert  C.  Hale,  general  sec- 
retary; Edward  Hart,  editor.  Term  expires  December,  1895:  G.  C.  Caldwell,  J.  W. 
Mallot,  T.  H.  Norton,  A.  B.  Presoott.  Term  expires  December,  1896:  C.  B.  Dndjer, 
C.  E.  Munroe,  William  McMurtrie,  J.  H.  Appleton.  Term  espires  December,  1897: 
O.  F.  Barker,  P.  W.  Clarke,  W.  L.  Dndley,  E.  E.  Sqnibb. 

Xocal  sections. — ^Rbode  Island  section :  C.  A.  Catlin,  presiding  officer;  E.  E.  Ctlder, 
secretary,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Providence,  R.  I.  Cincinnati  section :  Karl  Laag- 
enbeck,  presiding  officer:  E.  C.  Wallace,  secretary,  room  71,  Blymeyer  Building, 
Cinciunati,  Ohio.  New  York  section:  P.  T.  Ansten,  preaiding officer;  Morris  Loeb, 
secretary,  37  East  Thirty-eighth  street,  New  York  Citv.  Washington  section :  Charles 
E.  Munroe,  presiding  officer;  A.  C.  Peale,  secretary,  605  Twelfth  street  NW.  Lehigh 
Valley  section:  Edward  Hart,  presiding  officer;  A.  H.  Welles,  secretary,  Easton, 
Pn.  New  Orleans  section:  A.  L.  Metx,  preeiding  officer;  Hubert  EdsoD,  secretary, 
Bartels,  La. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal,  monthly,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year.    8vo.,  pp.  72. 

Two  general  meetings  are  held  each  year,  tho  time  and  place  of  these  meetings 
being  determined  by  the  council. 

AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Tho  initial  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in  1851 ;  tho  association  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  and  incorporated  in  Washington,  £>.  C,  February  21, 1^. 

Objects. — "3.  To  improve  the  science  and  art  of  pharmacy  by  diffusing  scientific 
knowledge  among  apothecaries  and  druggists,  fostering  pharmaceutical  literature, 
developing  talent,  stimulating  discoverj'  and  invention,  and  encouraging  home  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  in  the  several  departments  of  the  drug  business." 

First  officers. — President,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia :  first  vice-president,  Georgs 
W.  Anderson,  Baltimore;  second  vice-jpresident,  Samuel  M.  Colcord,  Boston;  third 
vice  president,  C.  Augustus  Smith,  Cincinnati;  treasurer,  Alficed  B.  Taylor,  Phila- 
delphia; recording  secretary,  George  D.  Coggeshall,  New  York;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, William  Proctor,  ir. 

Officers,  7S9:<-95.— President,  William  Simpson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. :  first  vice-president, 
Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Colo. ;  second  vice-president,  John  N.  Hurty,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  third  vice-president,  Joseph  E.  Morrison,  Montreal,  Canada;  treasurer,  Samnel 
A.  D.  Sheppard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  permanent  secretary,  Charles  Caspari,  jr.,  Baltimore, 
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Md.;  local  secretary,  Edmnnd  L.  SchoUz,  Denver,  Colo.;  reporter  on  progress  of 
pharmacy,  Henry  Kraemer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PCBLICATIOXS. 

Proceedings,  1851-1860,  1862-1894,  8vo;  vol.  42,  8vo,  pp.  1,394. 

STATE. 

ALABAMA  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

MOBILX,  Ala. 

Or^ized  1881;  inoorporated  May  9,  1882. 

Object. — To  improve  the  science  and  art  of  pbarmacy. 

Foiuidtrt  and  first  officer*. — President,  Pliilip  C.  Caudidns,  Mobile;  first  vice-presi- 
dent,  J.  L.  Davis,  Birmingbam ;  second  vice-presidout,  C.  Stullcuwerck,  Greensboro: 
treasnrer,  Y.  P.  Newman,  Birmin^bam ;  secretary,  G.  W.  Gillespie,  Biruiingham ;  local 
Kcretary,  Charles  A.  Mobr,  Mobile. 

Oflieen,  1895. — President,  E.  P.  Gait,  Selma;  first  vioe-president,  J.  L.  Wikle,  Annis- 
ton;  second  vice-president,  J.  Q.  Dunn,  Mobile;  secretary,  Philip  C.  Candidns, 
Mobile;  local  secretory,  W.  F.  Dent,  Montgomery ;  treasurer,  E.  E.  Llam,  Anniston. 

PCBLICATIOXS. 

Proceedings,  Annual.    8vo. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON  (LOCAL   SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY). 

Washixgtox,  D.  C. 

Organized  January  12, 1884 ;  first  meeting,  January  31,  1884. 

Ohjtct. — The  cultivation  of  chemical  science,  pure  and  applied. 

Unt  oficert. — President,  Thomas  Antisell;  vice-presidents,  William  Mew,  F.  W. 
Clarke;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Seaman;  secretary,  H.  W.  Wilev;  executive  committee, 
E.T.Fri8toe,  Thosas  M.  Chatard,  J.  H.  Kidder,  and  A.  C.  Peale,  in  addition  to  ofilcers 
above. 

Oficert,  1S9S. — President,  ProfL  Charles  E. Monroe;  vice-presidents,  Prof.  W.  D. 
Bigeiow,  Dr.  E.  A.  de  Schweinetz;  treasnrer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter;  secretary,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Peale;  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Fioi.  F,  W.  Clarkr,  F.  P. 
Dewey,  Dr.  W.  H.  Seaman,  and  Dr.  H,  W.  Wiley 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Bolletin,  1-8,  1886-189S,  8vo,  about  40  pages  each. 

NEW  YORK  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  York  City. 

Organized  nndw  th«  ehsrter  of  the  x»arent  society  April  29,  1882. 

firtl  of^eert. — Chairman,  P.  T.  Austen;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Morris  Loeb. 
These,  together  with  A.  A.  Breneman,  William  MuMurtrie,  and  Albert  C.  Halo,  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee. 

llie  library  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  deposited  with  this  section. 

PCBUCATIOXS. 

Proceedings,  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  now  in  its  seven- 
teenth vohime. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Or^nized  Febmory,  1896. 

OhjtcU. — ^The  advancement  of  chemistry  and  the  promotion  of  chemical  research. 
Aiuid«r*.— Dr.  F.  P.  Tenable,  Dr.  Charles  Baskcrville,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of 
the  University;  Dr.  H.  B.  Battle,  and  Messrs.  W.  M.  Allen,  C.  B.  Williams,  and  S.  E. 


Asbnry,  of  the  Experiment  Station:  Prof.  J.  A.  Withers  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Bizzell, 
0.^.  Frsps,  and  R.  G.  Mew  borne,  of  the  A.  and  M.  College. 
"'"  -.     ^      .,     .  —        ......  .  "  )rth   Carolina 

reasurer.  Pro 

/Google 


Oficer,  /«95-S6.— President,  Dr.  F.  P.  Venable,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Tiee-president,  Prof.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest  College;  secretary -treasurer,  Prot 
W.  A.  Withers,  A.  and  M.  College,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 
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NOETH  CAROLINA  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Faybtteville,  N.  C. 

Organized  Angnst  11, 1880;  incorporated  March  12, 1891. 

Objeeta.— To  unite  the  pharmacists  of  the  State  for  mutaal  aid,  enconragement,  and 
impTovement;  to  encourage  scientific  research,  develop  phannacentical  talent,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  professional  thought,  and  ultimately  restrict  the  practiee  of 
pharmacy  to  properly  qualified  druggists  and  apothecaries. 

Jncorporatori.—E.  M.  Nadal,  S.  J.  Hinsdale,  William  Simpson,  E.  H.  Meadows, 
T.  C.  Smith,  and  John  8.  Peeoad. 

First  (>^c<T».— President,  E.  M.  Nadal;  secretary,  T.  C.  Smith;  treasurer,  John  S. 
Pescud. 

Officeri,  1895. — President,  J.Hal  Bobbitt;  secretary,  H.  R.  Home;  treasurer,  A.J. 
Cook. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  Annual ;  aboat  125  pages. 

rv.  aBOaRAFH7,  OEOI.Oa7,  and  MINBRAIiOa'r. 

NATIONAL. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

ROGHESTKR,  N.  Y. 

Organized  December,  1888. 

Object. — To  advance  geological  science  in  America. 

Pott  preaidents.— J amea  Hall,  Alexander  Winchell,  J.  William  Dawson,  Jam«aC. 
Dana,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

Offi:^»,  «95.— President,  N.  S.  Sbaler,  Harvard  University ;  vice-presidents,  Jooeph 
LeConte,  University  of  California,  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Daitmonth  College ;  sec- 
retary, H.  L.  Fairchild,  University  of  Rochester;  treasurer,  I.  C.  White,  Morg^an- 
town,  W.  Va. ;  editor,  J.  Stanley-Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  councilors,  P.  D. 
Adams,  McGill  College,  Montreal;  R.  W.  Ells,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada;  I.  C. 
Knssell,  University  of  Michigan;  E.  A.  Smith,  University  of  Alabama;  C.  B.  Van 
Hise,  University  of  Wisconsin;  C.  D.  Waloott,  U,  S.  Geological  Survey. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Bulletin,  issned  in  brochures  and  in  complete  volumes;  one  volume  each  year; 
SIX  volumes  have  been  published.  8vo.  The  smallest  volume  has  had  458  pagvs, 
the  largest  665  pages. 

STATE. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I 

Incorporated  Decern  her  11, 1891. 

Objects. — In  such  on  important  and  growing  city  as  San  Francisco,  the  capital  of 
the  West,  occupying  such  au  advantageous  position  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  des- 
tined at  no  remote  period  to  rank  among  the  most  renowned  cities  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  it  is  evident  that  the  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge 
should  constitute  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  education.  The  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge  is  consequently  the  chief  aim  of  thissooiety,  and  for  this  purpose^ 

First.  Lectures  are  given  monthly  and  occasionally  bimonthly,  either  by  native 
or  foreign  travelers,  or  oy  qualified  scientists. 

Second.  Aid  will  be  given,  when  the  society  has  sufficient  fnnds  in  hand,  to  explor- 
ing expeditions  on  this  coast  or  elsewhere. 

Third.  The  society  receives  iuforniation  from  naval  officers  with  regard  to  points 
of  geographical  interest,  changes  of  currents,  climatic  variations,  or  other  phenom- 
ena, and  keeps  a  record  of  them  for  consultation. 

Fourth.  A  library  of  books  of  travel  and  other  kindred  subjects,  together  with 
maps,  is  being  rapidly  accumulated. 

Fifth.  One  bulletin  has  already  been  published  for  home  distribution  and  inter- 
change with  scientiflo  societies  throughout  the  world,  and  will  be  followed  periodic- 
ally by  others. 
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Sixth.  ConveTsacioni  will  take  place  at  stated  periods,  at  which  members  of  the 
society  will  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  fi'iends. 

Firti  officeri. — Acting  president,  Darid  Starr  Jordan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. ;  vice- 
presidents,  Fred  W.  D'Evelyn,  M.  B.,  C.  M.  (Edin.),  Col.  John  O'Byme;  directors, 
A.  L.  Bancroft,  Dorville  Libby,  George  A.  Moore,  George  W.  DaTis,  M.  D.,  Peter 
MacE wen,  Edgar  D.  Peixotto,  Hon.  W.  H.  Pratt;  treasarer,  R.  H.  McDonald,  jr.; 
secretary,  J.  Studdy  Leigh,  F.  R.  G.  S. ;  bankers.  The  Paci6c  Bank ;  honorary  coun- 
cil. Col.  Charles  F.Crocker,  Edwin  Fretwell,  Stephen  T.  Gage,  A.  8.  Hallidie,  H.  E. 
Hantington,  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson,  Prof.  Martin  Kellogg,  Hon.  E.  McKinstry,  CoL 
George  H.  Morrison,  John  Rosenfeld,  G.  Howard  Thompson,  John  J.  Valentine. 

Offietrt,  759<-95.— President,  Fred.  William  D'Evelyn,  M.  B.,  C.  M.  (Edin.):  first 
Tice-preaident,  Rev.  Frederic  J.  Masters,  D.  D.;  second  vice-president,  Frank  Shay; 
directors,  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Dorville  Libby,  Cyril  W.  Newall,  George  W.  Davis,  M.  D., 
George  A.  Moore,  Hon.  W.  H.  I'ratt,  S.  H.  Strite ;  treasurer,  Edwin  Fretwell ;  secre- 
tary, P.  MacEwen ;  bankers,  American  Bank  and  Tmst  Company ;  honorary  council. 
Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  Stephen  T.  Gage,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson,  Prof.  Martin  Kellogg,  Hon.  E.  McKinstry,  CoL 
George  H.  Morrison,  John  Rosenfeld,  O.  Howard  Thompson,  John  J.  Valentine. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Bulletins  I,  II. 

THE  OEOORAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Or^nized  March  16,  1881;  incorporated  January  5,  1892. 

Objects. — The  encouragement  of  geographical  exploration ;  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  geographical  information  by  free  lectures  and  by  publications;  to 
accumulate  a  library  of  maps  and  geographical  works,  open  to  the  public  under 
certain  regulations,  and  to  advance  toeso  objects  by  carrying  on  correspondence  and 
exchanging  publications  with  other  societies  whose  objects  include  or  are  connected 
with  geography. 

Fir$t  ojficert. — President,  Prof.  George  Davidson,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.;  vice-presidents, 
W.  S.  Justice,  Ogden  Hoffman,  William  Lane  Booker,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  H.  B.  M.  consul, 
John  R.  Jarboo;  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  (Yancis  Berton;  home  correspond- 
ing serretary,  James  P.  Cox;  treasurer,  Gen.  C.  I.  Hutchinson;  secretary,  Charles 
Mitchell  Grant,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Officer*,  1894-95. — President,  Prof.  George  Davidson,  Ph.  D.,  8c.  D. ;  first  vice- 
president,  Thomas  E.  Slevin,  LL.  D. ;  second  vice-president,  Hon.  Italph  C.  Harrison; 
third  vice-president,  Irving  M.  Scott;  home  corresponding  secretary,  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Lynch;  recording  secretary,  John  Partridge;  assistant  secretary,  Th.  F.  Trenor,  A.  M. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  Bulletin,  in  January,  4to,  from  100  to  300  pages. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  February  25,  1893. 

Oinecl. — The  increase  and  diffusion  of  geologic  knowledge. 

It  bad  109  members  as  foanders. 

Officer*,  1804.— C.  D.  Walcott,  president;  8.  F.  Emmons  and  G.  K.  Gilbert,  vioe- 
preeidents;  Arnold  Hague,  treasurer;  Whitman  Cross  and  J.  8.  Diller,  secretaries: 
0.  F.  Becker,  W.  H.  Dall,  C.  W.  Hayes,  R.  T.  Hill,  and  G.  P.  Merrill,  members  at 
hffge  of  the  council. 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  January  10, 1888;  incorporated  January  27,  1888. 

Object. — The  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge. 

Foiia<I«r«.— Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  C.  E.  Dntton,  O.  H.  Tittman,  J.  Howard  Gore, 
0.  Hart  Merriam,  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Rogers  Birnie,  jr.,  J.  W.  Powell,  Henry  Gannett, 
A.  H.  Thompson,  A.  W.  Greely,  Henry  Mitchell,  George  Keunan,  Marcus  Baker, 
Gilbert  Thompson. 

Officer*,  1894. — President, Gardiner  G.Hubbard;  vice-presidents, land  section, T.C. 
HendenniaU;  sea  section, George  W.Melville;  air  section,  A.  W.  Qreely ;  life  section, 
C.Hart  Merriam;  geographic  art  section,  W.  B.  Powell;  commercial  geography  seo- 
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tion,  Henry  Gannett ;  tiMwnrer,  Charlea  J.  Bell;  eeeretariea,  Cynu  C.  Babk,  EUm  R. 
Scidmore ;  managers,  Marens  Baker,  H.  F.  Blonnt,  G.  K.  Gilb«i1^  £v«(«tt  BAjdM, 
John  Hyde,  W  J  MoQee,  F.  H.  NeweU,  Ed-win  WiUit* 

FUBLICATIOJI8. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Vols.  I-V,  1889-1893,  8yo,   abont  300  pages  each; 
issued  at  irregular  intervals  throoghont  the  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
New  Yobk,  N.  T. 

Organized  May  22,  1852,  under  the  title  "  Tlie  American  Geographic*!  and  Sta- 
tistical Society  ;"  incorporated  May  22, 1862,  and  April  8,  1871,  when  the  name  iras 
changed  to  the  present  ronn. 

Objects. — The  advancement  of  geographical  and  statistical  science  by  the  collec- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  those  branches. 

Firtt  offloert. — President,  George  Bancroft;  vice-presidents,  Henry  Gtinnell,  F.  L. 
Hawks,  D.  D.,  John  C.  Zimmerman,  sr. ;  treasurer,  Charles  Congdon  j  recording  sec- 
retary, M.  Dudley  Bean;  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  8.  Dewitt  Bloodgood; 
domestic  corresponding  secretary,  Archibald  Russell;  librarian,  Joshua  Leavitt; 
trustees,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  J.  Calvin  Smith,  Hiram  Barney, 
John  Jay,  Edmund  Blunt,  Luther  B.  Wymau,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Cambridge  Liv- 
ingston, Henry  V.  Poor. 

Offieers. — President,  Charles  P.  Daly,  LL.  D. ;  vice-presidents,  C.  C.  Tiflfany,  D.  D., 
W.  H.  H.  Moore,  Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viele ;  foreign  corresponding  secretary.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Libbey,  jr.;  domestic  corresponding  secretary,  James  Muhlenberg  Bailey; 
recording -secretary,  Anton  A.  Baven;  treasurer,  Walter  R.  T.  Jones;  councilors, 
William  O.  Hamilton,  Henry  Holt,  Clarence  King,  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Rear-Admiral 
Bancroft  Gherardl,  U.  S.  N.,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Francis  M.  Bacon,  Austen  G.  Fox, 
Alexis  A.  Julian,  D.  O.  Mills,  Levi  Holbrook,  Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Gostav  £,  Kissel, 
Henry  Parish,  Chandler  Bobbins. 

I'UBOCATIOXS. 

Bulletin,  8vo,  quarterly. 

Journal,  8vo,  yearly  volume  of  the  Bulletin ;  Vol.  XXVI,  1894. 

NEW  YOBK  MINERALOGICAL  CLUB. 

New  York  City. 

Organized  1887. 

Object. — The  study  of  mineralogy. 

The  club  holds  some  of  its  meetings  as  a  mineralogical  section  of  the  New  Yorl: 
Academy  of  Sciences.     Tbo  president  is  elected  for  each  meeting. 

V.  BIOLOaX,  INCLUDINa  BOTANY,  ORNITHOLOOT,  MICROSCOPY, 
ENTOMOLOOY,  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

XATIONJL. 

AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fairmouxt  Station,  Phu^delphia,  Pa. 

Organized  1859;  incorporated  1862. 

Object. — The  study  of  entomology. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  John  L.  Leconte;  vice-president,  James  Ridings;  secre- 
tary, E.  T.  Cresson ;  treasurer,  Charles  Wilt. 

OffioerSf  1894.— PveaidoDt,  Q.  H.  Horn;  vice-president,  Philip  Calvert;  secretary, 
James  Ridings. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Transactions,  quarterly,  400  pages  a  year. 

AMERICAN  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Washington,  D.  C.  i 

The  microscopical  section  of  the  Indianapolis  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  il»y,  I 
1878,  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  various  microscopical  societies  of  the  country  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  a  national  convention  of  the  microscopists  of  the  country  for  tlie 
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parpoM  of  foming  a  national  organization  "for  the  promotion  of  th«  promM  of 
microscopical  science."  Answers  oeing  favorable,  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Indian- 
apolis society  inviting  all  microaoopisto  thionghout  the  United  States  to  meet  at 
Indianapolis  Aagnst  ll,  1878.  On  that  day  ood  vened,  pursuant  to  call,  < '  The  Nation^ 
Microscopical  Convention."  It  was  attended  b^  50  persons,  who,  on  Angost  17, 1878. 
organized  permanently  as  the  American  Society  of  Hicroscopists ;  inoorporated 
Angost  13,  1891,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
imder  the  name,  "The  American  Microscopical  Society." 

Object. — The  encouragement  of  microscopical  research. 

'  Incorporators.— yf.  H.  Walmsley,  Frank  L.  James,  William  J.  Lewis.  Simon  H. 
Gage,  Charles  H.  Denison,  F.  W.  Kuhne,  George  E.  Fell,  Samuel  Wagenhals,  David 
S.  Kellicott,  L.  D.  Mcintosh,  Kobert  Reyburn,  H.  D.,  J.  Foster  Scott,  O.  If.  Acker, 
H.  D.,  H.  L.  £.  Johnson,  H.  A.  Bobbins,  Y.  A.  Moore,  J.  Melvin  Lamb,  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, J.  M.  Stodman,  H.  H.  Doubleday,  Jo3^  M.  Yznaga,  William  H.  Seaman. 

Firtt  officers,  i*7*.— President,  Dr.  E.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  vice-presidents. 
Dr.  8.  W.  Dennis,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  C.  M.  Vorce,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio:  sec- 
retary. Dr.  Henry  Jamison,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  treasurer,  H.  F.  Atwood,  of  Chi- 
caeo,  ni.;  executive  board,  Dr.  J.  Edward  Smith,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  George 
£.  Blackbam,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Atkinson,  of  New  York  City. 

IiTtt  officers  under  incorporation. — President,  Marshall  D.  Ewell;  vice-presidents, 
Eobert  Ueybum  and  E.  J,  Nunn ;  secretary,  William  H.  Seaman ;  treasurer,  C.  C. 
Hellor. 

Offieert,  1894-95. — ^Pro£  Simon  Henry  Gage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  vice-presidents.  Dr. 
Veruins  A.  Uoore,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Henry  G.  Hanks,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  William  H.  Seaman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  treasurer,  Magnus  Pflaum,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa. ;  executive  committee,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Moody,  New  Haven,  Coan. ;  Charles  S. 
Seholtz,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  Henry  B.  Ward,  Lincoln,  Kebr. 

rUBLICATIOKS. 

Proceedings,  quarterly,  8vo.     VoL  XV  was  finished  with  the  number  for  June,  1894. 
AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

POKTiJiND,   COSX. 

Organized  September  26,  1883 ;  incorporated  November  14,  1888,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  United  States  law. 

Objects. — The  advancement  of  its  members  in  ornithological  science;  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Journal  of  Ornithology  and  other  works  relating  to  that  science ;  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  library,  and  the  care  and  collection  of  materials  relating  to  these  objects. 

First  officers. — J.  A.  Allen,  president;  Dr.  Elliot  Cones,  Robert  Ridgway,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers,  1895-96. — Dr.  Elliot  Coues, president;  William  Brewster,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam, vice-presidents;  John  H.  Sage,  secretary;  William  Dutcher,  treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Ank,  a  quarterly  journal  of  ornithology ;  first  number  issued  January,  1884.  8vo. 
Each  number  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  and  one  colored  plato;  present 
editor.  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen;  associate  editor,  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

The  Code  of  Nomenclature  and  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,  adopted  by  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  being  the  report  of  the  Union  on  classification 
and  nomenclature.  New  York:  American  Ornithologists' Union,  1886.  8vo.  Pp. 
i-viii,  1-392.    Cloth. 

An  abridged  edition,  giving  only  the  systematic  and  English  names,  was  published  in 
1889.    8vo.    Pp.71. 

STATE. 

CHAMISSO  BOTANICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Organized  February  25, 1891. 

"The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  make  snch  studies  and  collections  as  its  mem- 
ben  may  judge  necessary  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  list  of  plants 
growing  withu  20  miles  of  the  foot  of  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  and  snch  other 
botanical  work  a«  the  club  may  see  tit  to  engage  in." — Constitution. 

The  promoters  of  the  clnb  had  especially  iii  view  the  collection  of  material  upon 
'"rhich  to  found  local  plant  lists. 
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JF%rtt  officer*. — Chairman,  Willis  L.  Jepson;  secretary,  J.  W.  Blankinship;  curator, 
Victor  K.  Chesnut. 

Officers,  /.Sd^.— President,  Walter  C.  Blaedale;  seeretair,  J.  Bortt-Davy. 

No  pablications  have  been  issued  as  yet,  but  several  of  the  papers  read  have  bean 
published  in  Erythea,  a  journal  of  botany.  West  American  and  general,  vhich  ia 
edited  by  Willis  L.  Jepson  and  others,  of  the  department  of  botany.  University  of 
California.  A  number  of  papers  of  importance  and  value  have  been  read  before  the 
section. 

SAN  DIEGO  SOCIETY  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

San  Dikgo,  Cai.. 
Incorporated  1872  (f). 
Object.— T\io  study  of  natural  history. 
Firtt  officer. — President,  George  William  Barnes. 
Officer,  1894-95. — C.  R.  Orcntt,  corresponding  secretary. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Organized  Jnne  4, 1870;  incorporated  Angost  30,  1872. 

Object. — "The  promotion  of  microscopiccQ  science  in  all  its  branches,  to  be  accom-^ 
plished  by  the  holding  of  meetings  for  scientific  intercourse  and  discussion,  by  the 
reading  and  publication  of  papers  relating  to  microscopical  and  kindred  science, 
and  by  other  suitable  means." — Constitution. 

Officers,  i894-93.—Pieaiiient,  Prof.  William  E.  Ritter;  Tice-president,  William  E. 
Lay;  recording  secretary, Francis  £.  Crofts;  corresponding  secretary,  George  Otia 
Mitchell;  treasurer,  Charles  C.  Riedy. 

The  society  has  a  library  of  about  500  titles,  embracing  nearly  1,000  volnmas, 
including  complete  files  of  all  the  principal  microscopical  jonrnals,  and  classical 
literature  in  the  various  branches  of  microscopical  research.  In  the  literature  of 
the  fungi,  diatomacesB,  and  bacteriology  it  is  especially  nch. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  1893, 8vo. 

SANTA  BARBARA  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Organized  December,  1878. 

Object. — For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  museum  and  library,  and  for  the  reading 
of  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 

tirst  officer!. — President,  Stephen  Bowers;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  L.  M.  Dimmick^ 
H.  C.  Ford;  treasurer,  R.  F.  Bingham;  secretary,  Miss  A.  I.  Hails. 

Officers,  1894-95. — Vice-presidents,  J.  W.  Calkins,  Mn>.  A.  A.  Boyce,  Dr.  Hatch;  see- 
retary,  Mrs.  Fredericks ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ashley ;  cnrator  and  librarian,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Lord. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  1, 1888;  11,1890;  about  50  pages  each. 

HARTFORD  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Organized  December  18,  1885 ;  inborporated  April,  1886. 

Object. — The  encouragement  of  investigation  in  the  natural  sciences. 

First  officers. — Gurdon  W.  Russell,  president;  J.  M.  Allen,  Samuel  L.  Elmore,  vice- 
presidents;  Ralph  W,  Cutler,  treasurer;  W.  J.  Lewis,  secretary;  Forrest  Morgan, 
assistant  secretary. 

Officers,  1895. — J.  M.  Allen,  president;  F.  S.  Luther,  vice-president;  George  L. 
Parmele,  secretary ;  A.  D.  Risteen,  treasurer.  The  above  officers  and  the  chairman 
of  each  section  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

This  society,  though  organized  and  incorporated  in  1885-86,  did  not  start  into 
active  life  until  May,  18&.  It  now  numbers  167  members  and  has  six  working 
sections  organized,  viz,  geology  and  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  electricity, 
chemistry,  and  photography. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DELAWARE. 

WlIOilNGTON,   DkL. 

Organized  October  29,  1891. 

Object. — "  To  enconrage  scientific  pursuits  among  onr  people." 

Urtt  officers. — William  M.  Canby,  president;  Walter  D.  Bush,  vice-president;  Misa 
Emma  Gawtbrop,  recording  secretary;  John  T.  Pennypacker,  treasurer;  board  of 
directors.  Prof.  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fell,  Frederic  J.  Hilbiber,  Prof. 
A.  H.  Berlin,  Prof.  F.  D.  Chester,  Wilmer  Palmer. 

Officert,  1894-95. — William  M.  Canby,  president;  Walter  D.  Bush,  vice-president; 
J.  T.  Pennypacker,  treasurer;  Gheretein  Yeatman  Pyle,  recording  secretary;  board 
of  directors,  Wilmer  Palmer,  Prof.  F.  D.  Chester,  Anson  A.  Maher,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Fell,  Alfred  D.  Poole,  Ellwood  Garrett. 

The  society  has  a  fair  collection  of  the  birds  of  Delaware,  a  similar  one  of  the 
minerals,  and  an  herbariam — which  consists  mostly  of  specimens  of  the  United  States 
flora — of  about  8,500  species  and  (estimated)  30,000  specimens,  all  open  to  the  public 
under  proper  conditions. 

THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Washikgton,  D.  C. 

Organized  February  17,  1879;  incorporated  December  13,  1887. 

Object. — "  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  especially  with 
reference  to  America,  and  shall  inclade  somatology,  sociology,  philology,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  technology." 

Foutidera. — A.  Wellington  Adams,  S.  Yorke  AtLee,  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Otis  Bigelow, 
George  H.  Boehmer,  E.  A.  Bnrdick,  F.  H.  Cashing,  Wills  De  Hass,  Robert  Fletcher, 
G.  Brown  Goofle,  John  C.  Lang,  Garrick  Mallery,  Otis  T.  Mason,  James  E.  Morgan, 
P.  W.  Norris,  W.  W.  Reisinger,  Elmer  R.  Reynolds,  W.  J.  Rhees,  Miles  Rock,  Lenox 
W.  Simpson,  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  J.  M.  Toner,  Edwin  P.  Upham,  Lester  F.  Ward,  Joseph 
M.  Wilson. 

Firtt  officers. — J.  W.  PowoU,  president;  J.  M.  Toner,  George  A.  Otis,  Garrick  Mal- 
lery, and  Wills  De  Hass,  vice-presidents;  Otis  T.  Mason,  corresponding  secretary; 
Elmer  R.  Reynolds,  recording  secretary;  John  C.  Lang,  treasurer;  Frank  II.  Cushing, 
curator;  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  W.  W.  Reii>inger,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Charles  A.  White, 
Thomas  Antisell,  and  J.  M.  Wilson,  council  at  large. 

Offieeri,  1894-95. — Otis  T.  Mason,  president;  Frank  Baker,  J.  W.  Powell,  Lester  F. 
Ward,  and  William  H.  Holmes,  vice-presidents ;  Frank  H.  Cashing,  general  secretary; 
Weston  Flint,  secretary  to  the  board  of  managers ;  Perry  B.  Pierce,  treasurer ;  F.  W. 
Hodge,  curator:  James  H.  Blodgett,  William  H.  Doolittle,  Daniel  S.  Lamb,  \V  J 
McGee,  George  R.  Stetson,  and  "niomas  Wilson,  councilors. 

PUBUCATIOK8. 

Abstract  of  transactions,  1881,  8vo,  pp.  150. 

Transactions,  I-III,  1882-1885,  8vo,  aboat  200  pages  each. 

The  American  Anthropologist,  I-VIII;   1888-18to-|-;  quarterly,  8vo;  each  volume 

has  about  400  pages. 
Special  papers,  I,  il,  1894,  8vo. 

BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  November  26, 1880. 

Object. — "To  encourage  the  stady  of  the  biological  sciences  and  to  hold  meetings 
at  which  papers  shall  be  read  and  discussed." 

There  were  45  original  members.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Theodoro  N. 
Gill;  vice-presidentS,  C.  V.  Riley,  J.  W.  Chiokering,  Lester  F.  Ward,  Henry  Ulke; 
secretaries,  O.  Brown  Goode,  Richard  Rathbnn:  treasurer,  Robert  Ridgway;  mem- 
bers of  council,  J.  H.  Comstock,  O.  T.  Mason,  J.  H.  Kidder,  A.  F.  A.  King,  George 
Vasey. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  George  M.  Sternberg;  vice-presidents,  L.  O.  Howard, 
Richanl  Rathbnn,  B.  E.  Femow,  C.  D.  Walcott;  secretaries,  M.  B.  Waite,  F.  A.Lucas; 
treasurer,  F.  H.  Knowlton ;  members  of  council,  T.  H.  Bean,  C.  W.  Stiles,  W.  H.  Ash- 
mead,  Theobald  Smith,  F.  W.  True. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  Vols.  I-VIII +,  1880-1895,  8vo,  averaging  about  140  pages  each. 
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THE  MICEOSCOPICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON.. 
Washingtok,  D.  C. 

Organized  February  5,  1884 ;  incorporated  October  19,  1892. 

Object. — "Tbo  cultivation  and  advancement  of  microscopical  science  and  the  mntnal 
benefit  of  its  members  as  students  of  the  same." — Constitntion. 

Incorporatort. — Veranns  A.  Moore,  Edyrin  A.  Gibbs,  Joa6  M.  Tznaga,  Robert  Bey- 
bnm,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Taylor,  Ferdinand  Blancbard,  P.  C.  Claflln,  M.  F.  Gallagher, 
M.  D.,  H.  H.  Hauxhnrst,  M.  D.,  Walter  W.  AUeger,  Lewis  M.  Mooers,  William  H. 
Seaman,  O.  N.  Acker,  M.  D.,  Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D.,  Frank  T.  Chapman,  Collins 
Marshall,  George  H.  Penrose,  M.  J).,  Henry  H.  Doubleday. 

iHr»t  officers  under  incorporation. — Veranns  A.  Moore,  president;  Edxvin  A.  Gibbs, 
vice-president;  Walter  W.  AUeger,  corresponding  seoretary;  Lewis  M.  Mooers,  re- 
cording secretary ;  Josd  M.  Yznaga,  treasurer;  William  H.  Seaman,  curator. 

WOMAN'S  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized,  June  8,  1885. 

Object. — "To  promote  anthropology  by  encouraging  its  study  and  facilitating  the 
interchange  of  thought  among  those  interested  m  anthropologic  research,  and  by 
arranging  and  preserving  systematically  all  information  relating  to  it,  and  also  by 
holding  regular  meetings  for  its  discussion." — Constitution. 

J^oundei-.— Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Stevenson. 

Firtt  officeri. — Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Stevenson,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  James  and 
Mrs.  Lida  Nordhofi',  vice-presidents;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Scull,  correspondio)]^  secretary; 
Mrs.  Emma  Louise  Hitchcock,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  Parke  Foster,  treat- 
nrer;  directors.  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Lander,  Mrs.  Emma  Hammond 
Ward,  Mrs.  Mary  Olmsted  Clarke,  Dr.  Clara  Bliss  Hinds,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  £. 
McDonald. 

Officeri,  1894. — President,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher;  first ▼iee-preeident,  Miss  SarahA 
Scull;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Lander;  recording  seoretary,  Mrs.  SosanA. 
Mendenhall:  corresponding  secretary  and  librarian,  Mrs.  Marianna  P.  Seaman; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Bartlett;  board  of  directors,  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Diller,  Mrs. 
Martha  R.  Hampson,  Dr.  Clara  B.  Finley,  Miss  Emily  Judson  Mason,  Mrs.  Hden 
Kane,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bigelow. 

rUBUCATIONS. 

A  number  of  papers  have  been  published  by  the  society,  but  most  of  the  work  of  ita 
members  has  been  issued  by  other  societies  or  in  connection  with  other  publica- 
tions. 

BROOKVILLE  SOCIETY  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Brook VI LLE,  Ind. 

Organized  February,  1881 ;  incorporated,  1882 ;  reorganized,  1894. 

Object. — Study  of  natural  history. 

Firet  officers. — President,  Rev.  D.  R.  Moore ;  vice-president,  C.  F.  Goodwin ;  record- 
ing seoretary,  A.  W.  Butler;  corresponding  secretary,  E.  R.  Quick;  treasurer,  J.  E. 
Reume. 

Officeri,  ISOi. — President,  C.  F.  Goodwin;  secretary,  A.  W.  Butler. 

PCBLICATIOMS. 

Bulletins,  No.l,  1885;  No.2,  1886;  No.3,  1888. 

THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

BnooKViixK,  Ind. 
Organized  September,  1892. 
Object. — The  study  of  man. 

I^rst  officers. — President,  Dr.  J.  E.  Morton ;  seoretary,  A.  W.  Butler. 
Officers,  lS94-9S,—Ptesideut,  Dr.  J.  £.  Morton;  secretary,  H.  S.  Yoorhees. 

THE  DAVENPORT  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
Davbnpobt,  Iowa. 

Organized  December  14, 1867;  incorporated  February  14,  1868. 

Object. — The  increase  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  by  the 
establishment  of  a  museum,  the  reading  and  publication  of  original  papers,  and  by 
other  suitable  means.  <»  »r  o        r  r      > 
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Jneorporator*.— D.  S.  Sheldon,  A.  A.  Bailer,  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Officers,  1894. — Dr.  W.  L.  Alien,  president;  £.  S.  Hammatt,  vice-president;  Dr.  A. 
W.  Elmer,  recording  secretary ;  W.  H.  Barris,  correspoudiug  secretary ;  Frank  Nadler, 
treasnrer;  Prof.  W.  H.  Barru,  cnrator;  Cbarles  E.  Harrison,  librarian. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I- VII,  1876-1891.    8vo,  plates. 

IOWA  oknithoijOgists'  association. 

Salem,  Ioita. 

Or^^anized  Jnne  15, 1891. 

Object. — ''To  promote  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  birds  of  our  State,  thus  awak- 
ening a  truer  love  for  them  and  enabling  the  members  to  '  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God.'" 

Founders  and  first  officers. — President,  Ernest  Irons,  Council  Bluffs;  vice-president, 
Carleton  R.  Ball,  Ames;  secretary,  David  L.  Savage,  Salem ;  treasurer,  W.  W.  Loomis, 
Clermont;  executive  council;  Carleton  K.  Ball,  chairman,  Ames;  William  Alanson 
Bryan,  Ames;  E.  B.  Webster,  Cresco. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Iowa  Ornithologist, 8vo, 32 pages;  illustrated;  David  L.  Savage,  Salem, editor;  quar- 
terly. In  each  issue  are  printed  the  notos  of  members  on  some  family  of  birds 
assigned  for  special  study  during  the  quarter.  These  uotes  are  in  most  cases  the 
compilation  of  years  of  observation  and  study. 

GRAYWOOD  BOTANY  CLUB  OF  KANSAS. 

TOPEKA,  KaNS. 

Organized  June,  1887. 

Ohjeci. — "The  study  and  determination  of  the  native  plants  of  Kansas." 
First  officers. — President,  B.  B.  Smyth;  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Newman;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Omar  Newman,  all  of  Topelca. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  B.  B.Smyth,  Topeka;  secretary,  J.  W.  Stailey,  Lawrence. 

rUBLICATIOJJS. 

Check  List  of  the  Plants  of  Kansas. 

PORTLAND  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Portland,  Me. 

Organized  November  24,  1843;  incorporated  Jnne  7,  1850. 

0^«e(. — The  study  and  promotion  of  tlie  knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  for- 
mation of  a  collection  of  specimens  in  connection  therewith,  the  building  up  of  a 
library  of  works  on  natural  history,  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society. 

Founders. — Horace  V.  Bartol,  Sylvester  B.  Beckett,  Eliphalet  Case,  Charles  Cobb, 
Edward  Gould,  Jesse  W.  Mighels,  M.  D.,  Augustas  Mitchell,  John  Neal,  Henry 
Qnincy,  William  Senter,  Ether  Shepley,  Woodbury  Storer,  Rev.  Jason  Whitman, 
William  Wood,  M.  D.,  William  H.  Wood,  Josiah  Pennell,  George  H.  Grueby,  Ran- 
dolph A.  L.  Codman. 

First  officers  {1843). — Ether  Shepley,  president;  Woodbury  Storer,  vice-president; 
Sylveater  B.  Beckett,  secretary;  William  H.  Wood,  treasurer.  . 

Officers,  1S94. — William  Wood,  M.  D.,  president;  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  vice-presi- 
dent; John  M.  Gould,  recording  secretary;  Prentice  0.  Manning,  corresponding 
secretary;  Franklin  R.  Barrett,  treasurer; ,  cabinet  keeper. 

The  repeated  misfortunes  of  this  society  in  losing  twice  (1854  and  1866)  its  build- 
ings, cabinets,  libraries,  funds,  and  even  insurance  money  by  fire  have  crippled  and 
breVented  the  regular  continnance  of  its  pablications.  It  now  occupies  a  line  build- 
ing especially  erected  for  its  nse  in  1880.  Its  president.  Dr.  William  Wood,  has 
occupied  that  position  for  forty-three  years. 

rUBLICATIOXS. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  1869,  8vo,  234  pp. ;  Vol.  II,  1892,  8vo,  2  parts,  72  pp. 
Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  8vo,  1864,  63  pp. 
Interim  reports,  various  dates. 
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BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  April  28,  1830;  incorporated  Febmaiy  25,  1831. 

Object. — "The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  tlie  Boienc«  of  natural  history." 

First  officera. — Thomas  Nuttall,  president:  George  Hayward,  first  Tice-president; 
John  Ware,  second  vice-president;  Gamaliel  Bradford,  corresponding  secretary; 
Theophilus  Parsons,  recording  secretary;  Simon  E.  Greene,  treasurer:  Seth  Bass, 
librarian :  curators,  Francis  C.  Gray,  George  B.  Emerson,  Joseph  W.  McKean,  Edwud. 
Brooks,  Walter  Channing,  Francis  Alger,  Amos  Binney,  jr.,  Beqjamin  D.  Greene. 

Officera,  1895-96. — President,  William  H.  Niles ;  Yice-presidento,  Nathaniel  S.  Sbaler, 
William  G.  Farlow,  Charles  P.  Bowditch;  curator,  Alphens  Hyatt;  secretary,  Samnel 
Hensbaw ;  treasurer,  Edward  T.  Bouv6;  librarian,  Samuel  Henshaw. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal,  7  vols.,  8vo,  Boston,  1834-1862. 
Anniversary  Memoirs,  1  vol.,  4to,  Boston,  1880. 
Memoirs,  4  vols.+,  Boston,  1866-1894. 
Proceedings,  25  vols.4-,  Boston,  1844-1892. 
Occasionalpapers,  3  vol8.+,  Boston,  1869-1880. 

THE  BREWSTER  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Organized  1889. 

06;«c<.— The  study  of  ornithology,  especially  field  ornithology,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  data. 

Founders. — E.  H.  Forbush,  H.  B.  Long,  and  Helen  A.  Ball. 

Officera,  1895. — President,  Miss  Helen  A.  Ball ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Miss  Edith 
Rolston. 

CAMBRIDGE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Organized  1874 ;  incorporated  1877. 

Object. — To  cultivate  the  study  of  entomology. 

Firat  officer. — B.  P.  Mann,  secretary. 

Officera,  1894. — T.  E.  Bean,  president;  R.  Hayward,  secretary. 

PUBLICATIOJra. 

Psyche,  monthly,  12  or  more  pages  each,  sm.  4to;  the  numbers  for  three  years  make 
a  volume. 

THE  LYCEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  WILLLAMS  COLLEGE. 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,   MaSS. 

Organized  October,  1835 ;  incorporated  at  same  time  as  part  of  the  college,  bnt  asa 
separate  department  for  stndents. 

Object. — The  study  of  natural  history. 

Officera,  1895. — John  A.  Sampson,  president  j  George  W.  Hunter,  jr.,  vice-president; 
Clarence  W.  Dunham,  secretary;  William  Kirk,  jr.,  curator. 

Publications  by  members  of  the  society  are  scattered  through  various  journals. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  lyoeum,  expeditions  for  biological  study  and  research  have 
been  made  to  South  America,  Central  America,  Florida,  l^abrador,  and  Alaska.  The 
resttltii  of  these  expeditions,  such  as  specimens,  etc.,  are  now  in  the  college  mnsenm. 
The  1^-cenm  numbers  among  its  past  members  Prof.  William  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Samnel  H.  Seudder,  Prof.  William  D  wight  Whitney,  Professor 
Kingsley,  of  Tufts  College.  Among  its  present  members  are  Professor  Clarke, 
Professor  Peck,  Messrs.  Peabody,  Harrington,  and  Sampson,  who  represent  Williams 
at  the  New  York  marine  station  and  at  the  laboratories  at  Woods  UoU,  Mass. 

THE  NUTTALL  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Organized  1873. 

Objtot. — The  study  of  ornithology. 
Officara,  2^95.— President,  William  Brewster;    vice-president,  Charles  Theodore 
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Carrath;  secretary,  Francis  Beach  White:  treasurer,  Charles  Foster  Batchelder; 
additional  members  of  the  coniioil,  Henry  M.  Spelman,  William  A.  Jeffries,  Henry  A. 
Fordie,  Bobert  Walcott,  Francis  U.  Allen. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Balletin  of  tho  Nnttall  Ornithological  Clnb.  8  volumes,  1876-1883,  8yo.  (Continnod 
by  the  Ank,  the  quarterly  Joamal  pnblishod  for  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union.) 

Uemoirfl  of  the  Nnttall  Ornithological  Clnb  [sm,  4to],  of  which  No.  1,  Bird  Migra- 
tion, by  William  Brewster,  has  appeared.    Others  in  preparation. 

RIDGWAY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

WoRCKSTBR,  Mass. 

Organized  Jnno  22, 1889. 

Object. — The  study  of  the  habits,  songs,  and  breeding  range  of  Worcester  County 
birds,  and  taxidermy. 

Fir$i  officers. — E.  H.  Forbnsh,  H.  B.  Long,  O.  F.  Dodge,  founders. 

Offleert,  1895. — Oscar  F.  Dodge,  president:  Charles  A.  E.  Clark,  vice-president; 
Horace  B.  Long«  secretary  and  treasurer ;  F.  S.  Wilder,  carator. 

THE  TAUNTON  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Organized  January  22,  1889. 

OhjeeU. — Study  of  the  "microscope  in  theory  and  practice,  and  its  use  as  a  mean* 
to  original  investigation  and  discovery."    (Constitution.) 
First  officers. — President,  C.  F.  Boyden;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  A.  Hubbard. 
Officers,  1895. — Same. 

THE  WORCESTER  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 
WoRCKSTER,  Mass. 

Organized  December,  1852,  as  the  "Young  Men's  Library  Association;"  incorpo- 
rated April  16,  1853. 

Objects. — The  improvement  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  by  afTord- 
ingthem  intellectual  and  social  advantages,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  library,  reading 
room,  and  such  courses  of  lectures  and  claases  as  may  conduce  to  this  end.  In  Apri^ 
1854,  a  natural  history  department  was  added,  with  Rev.  Edward  K.  Hale  as  chair- 
man, to  which  was  transferred  a  collection  of  natural-history  objects  collected  by 
the  "Worcester  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  formed  in  1825  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Dr. 
John  Green,  Fred  W.  Paine,  Isaac  Davis,  and  Stephen  Salisbury.  In  1856  it  auited 
with  the  "Worcester  County  Lyceum"  (one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  the  country, 
established  for  the  pnrpose  of  giving  popular  lectures),  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  "The  Lyceum  and  Library  Association."  In  1859  its  library  (4,000  volumes)  wa« 
Riven  to  the  city  as  the  nucleus  of  the  free  public  library  then  about  to  be  founded. 
In  1866 the  name  was  again  changed  to  "The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural  His- 
tory Association."  Object:  "The  diffusion  and  promotion  of  nseful  knowledge 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Worcester — first,  by  courses  of 
popnlar  lectures;  second,  by  encouraging  the  study  of  natural  history  and  by  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  specimens  in  the  various  departments,  together  with 
a  library,  with  a  view  to  that  end;  third,  by  aiding  iu  the  study  of  other  sciences 
and  the  fine  arts  through  acquiring  such  collections,  and  by  such  other  means  as  the 
association  may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  In  1884  the  name  was  changed  to  "The 
Worcester  Natural  History  Society." 

The  present  society  was  organized  in  1852,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewery;  vice-president,  George  W.  Bentley;  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Hon.  George  F.  Hoar ;  recording  secretary,  Nathaniel  Paine;  treasurer,  Henry 
Woodward. 

Officers,  7SW.— President,  Merrick  Bemis,  M.  D. ;  secretary,  Herbert  D.  Braman; 
treasnrer,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M.  D. ;  snperintendent  of  museum,  Henry  Billings. 
These,  together  with  W.  H.  Raymenton,  M.D.,  Albert  P.  Marble,  Ph.  D.,  and  Franklin 
P.  Bice,  constitnte  a  board  of  directors. 

PUBUCATION8. 

Catalogne  of  the  phsenogamous  and  vascular  cryptogamons  plants  of  Worcester 
Connty,  Mas*.,  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1883.    8vo,  48  pp.,  paper. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CLUB  OF  MI0EOSCOPI8TS. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Organized  May  3, 1887. 

Ohjeet. — Work  in  pharmaceutical  microscopy. 

Firft  offioeri. — Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  president;  Frank  Davis,  secretary ;  A.  C.S^th, 
treasurer. 

Officer*,  1895. — J.  C.  Falk,  president;  S.  E.  Barber,  secretary ;  Dr.  H.  V.  Wbelpley, 
treasurer. 

No  separate  publications. 

THE  LINCOLN  MICROSCOPE  CLUB. 
LlXCOLN,  Nebr. 

Organized  January  25, 1892. 

Objects. — "The  promotion  of  interest  in  the  microscope  and  the  encouragement  of 
microsoopical  research." 

Firit  oiffcer*.— President,  E.  T.  Hartley:  yice-president,  A.  P.  Woods;  secretary, 
Boscoo  Pound ;  executive  committee,  Dr.H.  B.  Loury  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Crim. 

Officer!,  iS95.— President,  Dr.  H.  B.Ward;  vice-president,  Prof.  G.  D.  Swezey;  sec- 
rotary,  Koscoe  Found:  treasurer,  J.  S.  Dales;  executive  committee,  Dr.  I. C.  Philbriek 
and  Prof.  B.  L.  Seawell. 

KEENE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Organized  October  23,  1871 ;  incorporated  May  28,  1880. 

Objects. — To  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural, 
civil,  and  literary  history  of  the  United  States  in  general  and  New  Hampshire  in 
particular. 

Founderi. — George  A.  Wheelock,  Frederick  S.  Stratton,  George  H.  Gilbert,  S.  H. 
Brockett,  Dexter  W.  Gilbert  and  Samuel  Wadaworth. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  George  A.  Wheelock;  vice-president,  Samnel  Wadswortb; 
executive  committee,  I.  H.  Prouty,  C.  F.  Bowell,  and  H.  Blake. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Organized  as  a  club  of  amateurs  in  1869,  probably  in  April ;  incorporated  February 
16, 1880. 

Objects. — "The  cultivation  and  further.ince  of  the  science  of  microscopy."  (Con- 
stitution.) 

Founders. — J.  W.  Meeker,  M.  D.,  Julius  Bloom,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Hartranft,  Prof.  F. 
C.  Van  Dyck,  Ph.  D. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  J.  B.  Smith,  So.  D.;  vice-president, D.C.English, H.D.; 
corresponding  secretary,  H.  R.  Baldwin,  M.  V.:  recording  secretary,  F.  H.  Blodgett; 
treasurer,  A. C. Button,  M.  D. ;  curator,  A.  H.Chester,  Sc.  D. ;  trustees,  J.  A. Manley 
aud  M.  H.  Hutton,  D.  D. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Abstract  of  the  minutes  from  April,  1871,  to  June,  1894.    8vo. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Incorporated  April  20,  1866,  as  "Tlie  American  Craniolugical  Museum;"  title 
changed  August  27,  1876,  to  "  The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology." 

Object, — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruction  in  all  departments  of  learning 
connected  therewith  aud  for  collecting  and  preserving  crania,  casts,  busts,  and  other 
representations  of  the  different  races,  tribes,  and  familios  of  men ;  courses  of  lectures, 
public  and  private,  being  given  on  topics  relating  to  anthropology^  phrendlogy, 
physiology,  psychology,  insanity,  ethnology,  brain  function,  etc. 

Founders. — Anios  Dean,  LL.  D.,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  A.  Oakey 
Hall,  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.,  Henry  Dexter,  Samnel  R.  Wells,  Edward  P.  Fowler,  M.  D., 
Nelson  Sizir,  aud  Lester  A.  Roberts.  Trustees :  Nelson  Sizir,  C.  F.  Fowler,  Edward  F. 
Fowler,  M.  D.,  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D,,  and  E.  C.  Beall,  M.  D. 

PUBUCATION8. 

Proceedings,  annual.     8vo  aud  12mo. 
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>r$l  oficert. — George  Hadley,  president;  James  W.  Ward,  secretary. 
Officers,  1895. — James  AV.  Ward,  president;  Dr.  Lee  H.  Smith,  secretary. 
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AHEHICAK  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTOEY. 
Centbal  Park,  New  York  Citt. 

Or^nized  January  19, 1869:  incorporated  April  6, 1869. 

Objecit. — For  the  parpiose  or  establishing  and  maintaining  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  museum  and  library  of  natural  history;  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  stady 
of  natural  science;  of  advancing  the  general  knowle^eof  kindred  subjects,  and  to 
that  end  of  furnishing  popular  instruction  and  recreation. 

Fo<indert. — John  David  Wolfe,  Robert  Colgate,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Robert  L.  Stuart, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  William  A.  Haines,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  How- 
ard Potter,  William  T.  Blodgett,  Morris  K.  Jesnp,  D.  Jackson  Steward,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  A.  O.  P.  Dodge,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Joaepn  H.  Choate,  and  Henry  Parish. 

Offioert,  1895. — President,  Morris  K.  Jeeup ;  vice-preeidente,  James  M.  Constable 
andD.  Jackson  Steward;  treasurer,  Charles  Laaier;  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer, John  H.  Winser. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  report,  1870  to  18&1. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  I-VI,  1881  to  1894. 
Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  Part  1, 1893. 

THE  BUFFALO  MICROSCOPICAL  CLUB. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Organized  February  17,  1876. 
Object. — The  study  of  microscopy. 

Founderi. — Dr.  George  E.  Fell,  James  W.  Ward,  Tit.  Lucien  Howe,  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Hopkins, 
fii 
\ceri,  1895.— Jamea  W.  Ward, 

PUBUCATIOSS. 

Trausactions,  Vol.  I-IV.,  8vo,  72  pp.  each. 

THE  BUFFALO  NATURALISTS'  FIELD  CLUB  OP  THE   BUFFALO   SOCIETY 
OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May,  1880;  incorporated  1882. 

Obfeet. — The  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  mutual  improvement 
of  ito  members  by  means  of  field  excursions,  the  preservation  of  specimens,  and 
preparation,  reading,  and  discussions  of  papers  and  reports  on  scientific  subjects. 

Founder*. — Charles  Linden  and  George  Wardwell. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Miss  Mary  A.  Fleming;  vice-president,  James  A.  Savage; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Barrows;  corresponding  secretary,  C.  E.  Cummings; 
field  secretary,  B.  H.  Johnson ;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Mason. 

THE  LINN.S;AN  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citv. 
Organized  March  7, 1878. 
Object. — The  study  of  botany. 
Fvrst  president. — C.  Hart  Merriam. 

Offieers,  1894-95. — President,  J.  A.  Allen;  vice-president,   Frank  M.  Chapman;- 
secretary,  W.W, Granger;  treasurer,  L.S.Foster. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  two  volumes  issued. 

Abstract  of  Proceedings,  six  numbers  issued. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  YonK  City. 

Organized  June  29,  1892 ;  incorporated  June  7, 1893. 
Object. — The  advancement  of  entomological  science. 

Founders. — William  Beutenmiiller,  Charles  Palm,  Charles  Tunison,  Ottomar  Dietz, 
and  Gustav  Beyer, 
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Officers,  1S95. — J.  L.  Zabriskie,  president;  Charles  Palm,  yioe-president;  LontsH. 
Joutel,  reoording  secretary;  B.  L.  Ditmars,  corresponding  secretary;  C.  F.  Groth, 
treasurer;  eieontive  committee,  O.  Dietz,  G.  W.  J.  Angell,  G.  Beyer,  E.  Ottolengni, 
and  C.  Schaeffer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal  of  tlie  New  Yot)l  Entomological  Society,  qnarterly,  pp.  200;  edited  by  Wil- 
liam BeutenmiiUer. 

NEW  TOHK  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  York  City. 

Organized  December  11,  1877;  incorporated,  1877. 

Object. — The  cultivation  and  adyancement  of  microsoopical  scienoe. 

First  officers. — President,  J.  D.  Hyatt;  vice-president,  Gt.  I.  Whitehead;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  A.  J.  Swan;  recordingsecretary,R. Hitchcock;  treasnrer, W. C. HoV 
bard ;  librarian,  D.  Bryce  Scott. 

Officers,'  1895. — President,  Edward  G.  Love,  Ph.  D. ;  vice-president,  Frank  D.  Skeel, 
M.  D. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie ;  recording  secretary  and  onrttoi, 
George  E,  Ashby;  treasarer,  James  Walker;  librarian,  Lndwig  Riederer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal,  a  quarterly,  now  in  its  eleventh  year;  8vo;  about  150  pp. 
TORREY  BOTANICAL  CLUB. 

New  York  City. 

Incorporated,  April  21,  1871.. 

First  president. — John  Torrey. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Addison  Brown ;  vice-presidents,  T.  P.  Allen,  L.  H. 
Ligbthipe;  recording  secretary,  Henry  H.  Rnsby;  corresponding  secretary,  John  K. 
Small;  treasurer,  Henry  Ogden;  curator,  Josephine  E.  Rogers;  librarian,  Effl«A 
Sonthwortb ;  editor,  N.  L.  Britton ;  associate  editors,  Emily  L,  Gregory,  Anna  Mnirtj 
Vail,  Arthur  Hollick,  Byrou  D,  Halsted,  and  A.  A.  Heller. 

publications. 
Bulletin,  now  in  twenty-second  volume.    Memoirs,  now  in  tenth  volume. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Organized  January  19,  1870,  succeeding  the  Western  Academy  of  Sciences;  iDeo^ 
porated  June  20,  1870. 

Objects. — To  advance  and  diffuse  scientific  knowledge. 

First  officers. — President,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  1870-1875:  first  vice-president.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mussey,  1870-1876:  secretary,  Ludlow  Apjones,  1870-71;  treasurer,  Robert 
Brown,  jr.,  1870-71 ;  librarian.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  1871-1874;  custodian.  Dr.  F.  P.  Ander- 
son, 1870-71;  curator  of  mineralogy,  Dr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  1870-71;  curator  of  botany, 
Horatio  Wood,  1870-71;  curator  of  paleontology,  Samuel  A.  Miller,  1870-1874;  cura- 
tor of  conchology.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  1871-72;  curator  of  entomology,  Lucius  Curtis, 
1871-72;  curator  of  ichthyology.  Prof.  D.  D.  Yoend,  1873-1878;  curator  of  compafs- 
tive  anatomy,  Prof.  AV.  H.  Mussey,  1873-1875;  curator  of  archseology,  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill, 
1874-1878;  curator  of  ornithology,  Charles  Dury,  1874-1878;  curator  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  Prof.  Ormond  Story,  1876-1878 ;  curator  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
Prof.  R.  B.  Warder,  1876-1878;  curator  of  herpetology.  Dr.  August  J.  Woodward, 
1877-78;  curator  of  meteorology,  S.  S.  Baseler,  1877-78;  curator  of  mioroecepy, 
V.  T.  Chambers,  1877-78;  taxidermist,  Charles  Dury,  1870-1874;  trnstees,  L.  £■ 
Wright,  1875-1878,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hunt,  1875-76. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Davis  L.  James;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  A. T. Keckeler; 
second  vice-president,  Dr.  B.  M.  Ricketts;  secretary,  Thomas  H.  Kelley;  treasurer, 
T.  B.  Collier;  members  of  executive  board  at  large,  Dr.  O.  D.  Norton,  Dr.  F.  M. 
Langdon,  Prof.  George  W.  Harper,  and  Charles  Dury ;  director  of  museum,  Seth 
Hayes;  trustees.  Dr.  P.  M.  Bigney  and  A.  A.  Ferris;  curator  of  geology,  E.  O.  Ulrichi 
curator  of  botany,  Davis  L.  James ;  curator  of  zoology,  Charles  Dury ;  curator  of 
anthropology.  Dr.  O.  D.Norton;  curator  of  photography,  H.  J.  Buntin;  curator 
of  microscopy.  Dr.  B.  M.  Ricketts;  curator  of  ohemistiy,  Dr.  A.  J.  Carson. 

PUBUCATIONS. 
A  quarterly  journal,  8vo,  begun  in  1878. 
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THE  CUVIER  CLUB  OF  CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oripoized  Jnne  17,  1881 ;  incorporated  Jane  21, 1881. 

Ob^tcU. — "To  increase  the  food  supply  of  Ohio  by  protecting  the  ^ame  and  fiah,  to 
enforce  the  laws  concerning  the  same,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  museain  an(] 
library  of  natnral  bistor^.''^  (Article  of  incorporation). 

Fmtndtr*. — L.  A.  Hams,  H.  C.  Cnlbertson,  Thomas.  A.  Logan,  George  AV.  Smith, 
J.F.  Blaekbnm. 

Oficen,  1895. — President,  H.  C.  Cnlbertaon:  trnstees,  P.  E.  Roaoh,  Henry  Hanna, 
Alex.  Starback,  H.  C.  Cnlbertson,  Sam.  P.  Post,  C.  W.  HoUovar,  J.  M.  Doherty,  E.  G. 
Webeter,and  John  T.  Bonse;  recording  secretary,  J.  F.  Blackbom;  corresponding 
aecietary,  C.  O.  Lloyd. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Catalogno  of  the  maseom,  issued  in  1886,  which  enumerates  1,166  specimens  then 
in  the  mnsenm.  The  museum  embraces  at  the  present  time  1,345  specimens  of 
natural  iiistory,  principally  of  native  birds. 

ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or^^ized  January  25, 1812;  incorporated  March  24.  1817. 

Object. — Tho  study  of  nature  and  the  publication  of  results. 

founders. — Jacob  Gilliams,  Camillus  McMahan  Mann,  M.  I>.,  N.  A.  Parmentier, 
Thomas  Say,  John  Shinn,  Jr.,  John  Speakman,  and  Gerard  Troott. 

Officeri,  1894. — President,  Isaac  J.  Wistar;  vice-presidents,  Thomas  Meehan  and 
Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D. ;  recording  secretary,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.  D. ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Bei^amin  Sharp,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  Charles  P.  Perot;  librarian, 
Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.  D. :  curators,  W.  8.  W.  Rnscbenberger,  M.  D.,  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man, H.  D.,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  and  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  councilors  to  serve 
three  years,  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  John  H.  Redfield,  Charles  Morris,  and  Harold  Win- 
pte ;  finance  committee,  Charles  Morris,  Charles  £.  Smith,  Uselma  C.  Smith,  William 
Sellers,  and  George  H.  Horn,  M.  D. 

publications. 

Journal,  first  series.  Vols.  I-VIII,  1817-1842.    8vo. 

,  second  series,  1847-1888,  Vols.  I-IX,  parte  1  and  2.    4to. 

Proceedings,  first  series.  Vols.  I-VIII,  1841-1856.    8vo. 

• ,  second  series.  Vols.  I-XIV,  1857-1870. 

,  third  series.  Vols.  I-XXI,  1871-1891. 

American  Journal  of  Concbology,  Vols.  I- VII,  1865-1871.    8vo. 

BIOLOGICAL   AND   MICROSCOPICAL   SECTION   OF  THE   ACADEMY   OP 
NATURAL  SCIENCE  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or^nized  March  3,  1858. 

Object. — To  facilitate  and  encourage  special  investigation  in  the  branches  of  science 
known  as  biology  and  microscopy. 

FomierB. — Drs.  Joseph  Leidy,  William  A.  Hammond,  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  J.  Cheston 
Morris,  George  B.  Morehouse,  J.  J.  Woodward,  Charles  S.  Merts,  Edward  Minium, 
Charles  8.  Boker,  J.  G.  Hunt,  T.  M.  Drysdale,  J.  M.  Corse,  T.  D.  Richardson,  F.  O. 
Smith,  R.  E.  Griffiths,  W.  D.  Hoyt,  Charles  F.  Beck,  William  Camac,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
Henry  Hartehome,  A.  H.  Rand,  James  Paul,  W.  P.  Foolke,  J.  H.  Slack,  James  W. 
Queen,  Edward  Tilghman,  and  H.  D.  Schmidt. 

PrtMtKt  officers. — ^Director,  Prof.  Benjamin  Sharp,  M.  D. ;  vice-director,  John  C. 
Wilson;  treasurer,  Charles  P.  Perot;  corresponding  secretary,  John  G.  Rothermel; 
conservator,  George  A.  Rex.,  M.  D. ;  recorder,  M.  V.  Ball,  M.  D. 

publications. 

The  society  publishes  ite  proceedings  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  and  in  its 
innnal  report. 
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THE  lEON  CITY  MICEOSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
PrrrsBDKO,  Pa, 

OrKaaized  October,  1881 ;  incorporated  March  7, 1891. 

Otjeots. — To  brini;  together  for  mutoal  aid  and  encoaragement  all  intoreated  in 
microscopical  studies  and  inyestigations;  to  promot«  oriKinal  research;  to  form  a 
library  of  works  on  microscopy  and  allied  sciences,  and  a  colIecti<Hi  of  objedts 
relating  to  the  some ;  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  and  excite  an  interest  in 
the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  research,  and  of  private  and  social 
entertainment. 

First  oJ>U!«r».— President,  Thomas  J.  Gallaher,  M.  D. ;  first  vice-president,  J.  G.  Tem- 
pleton,  A.  M.,  D.  U.  S. ;  second  vice-president,  Thomas  Kennedy ;  recording  secretary, 
Hiram  De  Pay,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Prof.  J.  H.  Logan ;  trea«ii«r, 
Thomas  M.  Miller. 

Officers,  i<99<.— President,  Prof.  Gustave  Qnttenberg;  first  vice-president,  ProC.  J.  6. 
Ogden ;  second  vice-president,  Prof  J.  H.  Logan ;  recording  secretary,  Hiram  De  Pay, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. ;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  F.  Henrici ;  treasurer,  William  Thaw  Den- 
niston ;  curator,  Magnus  Pflaum.  .     - 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Many  of  the  papers  read  before  the  society  have  appeared  in  the  microscopical 
jouruala. 

LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Organized  February  8, 1862;  incorporated  Angust  30, 18^. 

Objects.— For  the  stnd^  of  science  and  history  and  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  scientific  and  historical  objects,  with  special  reference  to  Lancaster  City  and 
County. 

First  officers. — President,  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter;  vice-president.  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickeraham; 
treasurer,  Prof  S.  S.  Rathvon;  recording  secretary,  Jacob  Stauffer;  corresponding 
secretary,  J.  R.  Sypher:  curators,  John  B.  Kevinaki  and  S.  S.  Auxer. 

Founders.— Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  Prof.  8.  8.  Rathvon,  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  J.  Stauf- 
fer, D.  6.  Swartz,  Prof.  J.  B.  Kevinski,  John  P.  Heinitsb,  J.  B.  Sypher,  S.  8.  Auxer,  Prot 
E.  B.  Weaver. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Dr.C.  A.  Heinitsh ;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stahrand, 
Prof.  H.  P.  Bitner;  treasurer,  Dr.  M.  W.  Raub,  recording  secretary,  8.  M.  Sener ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  J.  F.  Meyer ;  librarian,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Z^l ;  curators,  Dr.C.  A.  Heinitsh, 
S.  M.  Sener,  Prof.  H.  F.  Bitner,  and  Prof.  Harvey  Kewcomer.  ° 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Linnman  Bulletin,  1  vol.,  1884,  crown,  8vo;  since  discontinued. 

Papers  now  read  before  the  society  are  published  in  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Daily 
New  Era,  of  Lancaster. 

LYCEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Marietta,  Pa. 

Organized  1867;  incorporated  1868. 

Object. — The  furtherance  of  science. 

First  offleers. — President,  Judge  J.  J.  Libhart ;  vlco-presldent,  George  W.  Mehaffey 
(sinco  the  death  of  Judge  Libhart  he  has  acted  as  president) ;  secretary,  I.  S.  Geist; 
treasurer,  Brewster  Cameron. 

Officers,  7*95.— Same. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD  NATURALIST-S'  ASSOCIATION. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Organized  April  1,  1883. 

Oi;eo(8.— The  study  of  different  branches  of  natural  sciences,  and  the  mntoalaid 
from  each  thereto. 

First  oncers.— Chester  D.  Schafer,  president ;  Harry  G.  Moyer,  vice-president;  Peter 
Groff,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Thomas  Lesher,  curator. 

Officers,  1894.-13..  H.  Weitzel,  president;  George  Gehret,  vice-president;  Theo.  A 
Kendall,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Arthur  Brooks,  curator. 
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WAGNEB  FREE  INSTITUTE  OP  SCIENCE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organlzea  and  incorporated  Uarch  9. 1855. 

ObjeeU. — Gratnitons  instmction  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  the  snpport 
of  a  free  eading  room  and  library,  and  of  a  musenm  for  all  objects  designed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trnstees  to  instract  those  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  -whose 
occnpations  are  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  proper  recreation  and  instruction. 

William  VVaener,  founder;  William  H.  Allen,  James  Bryan,  Robert  £.  Peterson, 
and  George  M.  Keim,  trustees,  at  time  of  incorporation. 

Officeri,  1894. — Samuel  Wagner,  president ;  Joseph  Willcox,  secretary ;  R.  B.  West- 
brook,  treasurer;  J.  V.  Merrick,  Harrison  B.  Morris,  S.  G.  Kkidmore,  and  Samuel  T. 
Wagner,  trustees,  at  present. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-IV  +,  1887-1892,  royal  8vo,  averaging  about  150  pages  to  the 
volume;  plates.  "■ 

PROVIDENCE  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY. 
Providenck,  B.  1. 

Organized  1821 ;  incorporated  1823. 

ObjecU. — Study  and  advancement  of  natural  sciences. 

Pint  oj^cer*.— President,  William  T.  Grinuell;  secretary,  Daniel  S.  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  Charles  Hadwin ;  general  committee,  Stanford  Newell  and  Owen  Mason. 

Officeri,  1S94-95. — President,  Scott  A.  Smith;  vice-president,  Charles  A.  Catliu; 
secretary,  Christopher  R.  Drowne;  treasurer,  Albert  L.  Calder;  standing  committee, 
David  W.  Hoyt,  James  M.  Southwick,  and  Dr.  N.  B.  Wbitaker. 

PVBLICATIOJJS. 

Geology  of  Rhode  Island,  1887,  8vo,  130  pp. 

BRATTLEBORO  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BBATTLEBOnO,   VT. 

Organized  Jnly  28, 1888. 

Objectt. — The  purposes  of  the  society  are  the  promotion  of  such  measures  as  shall 
tend  to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledj^e  of  natural  history  in  the 
eommnnity  and  especially  to  the  formation  of  a  typical  museum  in  the  various 
departments. 

Founder. — Dr.  William  B.  Clark,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Hon.  HoytH.  Wheeler:  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Joseph  Dra- 
per, Hon.  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Collins;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Janette  Howe;  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  William  B.  Clark;  treasurer,  Goorgo  S. 
Dowling. 

Officen,  /^d5.— Preaident,  Hon.  Hoyt  H.  Wheeler ;  vice-presidents,  Richards  Brad- 
ley and  Hon.  J.  M.  Tyler;  treasurer,  George  S.  Dowling;  recording  secretary,  Henry 
A.  Chapin;  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  William  B.  Clark. 

The  maseum,  through  tne  kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the  Brooks  Library,  is  com- 
fortably quartered  and  contains  the  shell  collections  of  A.  S.  Green  and  thebotanical 
collection  of  Charles  Frost,  in  addition  to  many  specimens  purchased  and  donated. 
The  amount  of  their  annual  dues  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  specimens,  and  the 
mosenm  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

VI.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND   STATISTICS. 

NATIOKAL. 

THE  ACTUARIAL  SOCIETY  OP  AMERICA. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y. 

Organizod  April  25, 1889. 

Object. — "The  promotion  of  actuarial  science  by  personal  intercourse,  presentation 
of  papers,  discussion,  etc." 
xtrt<  offitxrt. — President,  Sbeppard  Homons;   first  vioe-presideut,  David  Parks 
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Facklerf  second  vice-president,  Howell  W.  St.  John;  secretary,  Israel  C.  Pierwm; 
treasurer,  Bloomfield  J.  Miller;  other  niemliers  of  council,  Oscar  B.  Ireland,  George 
W.  rhillips,  William  McCabe,  Henry  W.  Smith,  Emory  McClintook. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Howell  W.  St.  John ;  first  vice-president,  Emory  McClin- 
took; second  vice-president,  Bloomfield  J.  Miller;  secretary,  Israel  C.  Pierson;  treas- 
urer, Oscar  B.  Ireland;  other  members  of  council,  Sheppard  Homans,  David  Parka 
Fackler,  George  B.  Woodward,  Thomas  B.  Macaalay,  George  W.  PhiUips,  Asa  S. 
Wing,  Daniel  U.  Wells,  Charles  A.  Loveland. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Papers  and  transactions,  8vo,  semiannual,  3  vols.,  about  400  pages  each. 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  December  14,  1889;  incorporated  February  14,  1891. 

Object. — "The  object  of  the  academy  is  the  promotion  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  those  terms.  With  no  intention  of  exclading 
other  suitable  means,  the  following  methods  may  be  enumerated  as  of  special  impor- 
tance in  furthering  the  ends  of  the  society:  (1)  Accumulation  of  a  library  of  works 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  cultivated  by  tUo  academy,  and,  in  general,  the  provisioaof 
facilities  for  research;  (2)  enconragement  of  investigation  by  the  offering  of  prize* 
for  specified  contributions  to  science,  and  b^  extending  pecuniary  aid  in  suitable 
cases  to  students  and  investigators;  (3)  publications  of  valuable  papers  and  reports 
presented  to  the  academy  either  by  members  or  othgrs;  (4)  regular  meetings  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  and  other  contributions  to  political  and  social 
science;  (5)  dissemination  of  political  and  oconomio  knowledge  throughout  the 
community  by  the  establishment  of  public  lecture  courses  in  political  and  social 
science,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient."  (Con- 
stitution.) 

Fimt  officers. — President,  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
vice-presidents,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  A.  M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Prot 
W.  1'.  Holcomb,  Ph.  D.,  Swarthmore  College;  secretaries — corresponding  secretary, 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D. ;  general  secretary,  C.  R.  Woodruff;  recording  secretary, 
George  Henderson ;  treasurer,  Stuart  Wood;  librarian,  John  L.  Stewart. 

General  advisory  committee, — Dr.  C.  K.  Adams,  president  of  Cornell  University;  Dr. 
E.  B.  Andrews,  president  of  Brown  University;  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  of 
Michigan  University;  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Toronto  University;  Prof.  F.  \V.  Blackmar, 
University  of  Kansas;  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
Prof.  J.  W .  Burgess,  Columbia  College ;  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commishiou;  Prof.  K.  T.  Ely,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  TTof.  Henry  W. 
Farnani,  Yale  University ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Fol  well,  University  of  Minnesota ;  Prof.  Frank 
Goodnow,  Columbia  College;  Hon.  J.  A.  Jameson,  Chicago,  111.;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks, 
University  of  Indiana;  Dr.  William  Preston  Johuston,  president  of  Tnlane  Univer- 
sity ;  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  University  of  California ;  Prof.  F,  G.  Peabody,  Harvard 
College;  SimonSterne,  esq..  New  York  City;  HannisTaylor,  esq..  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Prof. 
J.  B.  Thayer,  Harvaril  Law  School;  Dr.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  Francis  A.  Walkerj  president  of  Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof.  Woodiow 
Wilson,  Princeton  University;  Lester  F.  Ward,  esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Officers,  1S04. — President,  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
vice-presidents,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  A.  M.,  Columbia  College;  eec» 
rotarics — corresponding  secretary,  R.  P.  Falkner,  l*h.  D. ;  general  secretary,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Ph.  D.:  recording  secretary,  C.  R.  Woodruff;  treasurer,  Stewart 
Wood;  librarian,  John  L.  Stewart. 

General  advisonj  committee. — Dr.  C.  K,  Adams,  president  of  Wisconsin  University; 
Prof.  C.  F.  Bastable,  Dublin  University;  Prof.  F.  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas; 
J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess,  Colom- 
bia College;  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  Wisconsin 
University ;  Prof.  Henry  W.  Famam,  Yale  University ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota ;  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Chicago,  III. ;  Prof.  John  K.  Ingram,  LL.  D., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  William  Preston 
Johnston,  president  of  Tnlane  University :  Right  Rev.  John  Jr.  Keane,  D.  D.,  Catholic 
University  of  America;  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  University  of  California;  Prof.  J.  8. 
Nicholson,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh  University ;  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  president  North- 
western University;  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Cambridge  University;  Prof.  William 
Smart,  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow ;  Simon  Sterne,  esq.,  New  York  City;  Hon. 
HanniB  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Madrid,  Spain;  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Harvard  Law  School; 
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Prof.  F.  N.  Tborpe,  University  of  Pennsylronia;  Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president 
llissacbasetts  Institute  of  Tcclinolo^y;  Lester  F.  Ward,  esq.,  Washingtoo,  D.  C; 
Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  academy  issues  2  series  of  publications,  the  first  being  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  'which  is  a  bimonthly  journal,  and  which  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  scientific  sessions  of  the  academy,  personal  notes,  book  reviews  and 
notes,  and  notes  on  municipal  government.  In  addition  to  the  6  numbers  of  th« 
Anaais -which  are  published  each  year,  sapplemeuts  are  scut  from  lime  to  time. 
These  sapplements  consist  of  translations  of  important  scientiiio  works,  the  conati- 
tntioop  of  foreign  countries,  and  other  papers  too  long  to  bo  printed  in  the  Annala. 

The  first  number  of  the  Annals  was  published  in  July,  1890.  The  first  year  it  wa« 
iasned  as  n  quarterly.  The  first  volume  consisted  of  4  numbers  and  4  supplement*, 
making,  with  the  supplements,  1,117  pages,  and  without  them.  754  pages;  the  see- 
ond  volume,  of  6  numbers,  with  a  total  of  896  pages;  the  third  volume,  of  6  num- 
bers and  2  supplements,  with  a  total  of  1,000  pages  with  the  supplements  and  8o3 
iritlioiit  them  j  the  fourth  volume,  of  6  numbers  and  2  supplomonta,  with  a  total  of 
1,330  pages  with  the  supplements  and  1,016  pages  without  them;  the  fifth  volume 
is  now  in  coarse  of  publication ;  all  8vo. 

The  academy  issues  in  a  special  series  the  principal  papers  which  have  been  su^ 
milted  to  it.    Thus  far  135  numbers  have  been  issued  in  this  series — 8vo. 

THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Organized  September  9, 1885. 

ObjecU. — "(1)  The  encouragement  of  economic  research,  espeeially  the  historical 
•nd  statistical  study  of  the  actnal  conditions  of  industrial  life ;  (2)  the  publication 
of  economic  monographs ;  (3)  the  encouragement  of  perfect  freedom  of  economic 
discussion  (the  association,  as  such,  will  take  no  partisan  attitude) ;  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  of  information  designed  to  aid  members  in  their  economio 
studies."    (Constitntion,  Art.  II.) 

Krit  officer*. — Fresideut,  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  first  vice-president,  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan; 
second  vice-president,  Edmund  J.James,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  third 
vice-president,  John  B.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Smith  College :  secretary,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  treasurer,  Edwin  R.  A.  Soligman,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
College. 

Officers,  1896. — Ex-presidents,  Francis  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  LL.  D.,  Harvard  University ;  president,  John  B. 
Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst  College;  vice-presidents,  James  H.  Canfield,  LL.  D.,  chancel- 
lor University  of  Nebraska,  Arthur  T.  Hadloy,  M.  A.,  Yale  University,  George  W. 
Knight, Ph.  D.,  OhioState University:  secretary,  Jeremiah  W.  Jeuks,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Frederick  B.  Hawley,  A.  M.,  141  Pearl  street.  New 
York  City;  publication  committee,  H.  H.  Powers,  A.  M.,  chairman,  Smith  College, 
Northnmnton,  Mass.,  H.  W.  Famam,  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  W.  J.  Ashley,  A.  M.,  Har- 
vard University,  Diivis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology, 
•■d  William  A.  Scott,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

PCnUCATIONS. 

Publications  of  the  American  Economio  Association,  Vols.  I-X,  1886-1895,  8vo;  six 
numbers  are  issued  yearly,  but  at  irregular  intervals. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Cosconp,  Mass. 

Organized  October,  1865. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  social  science.  . 

i'««iid«r».— W.  B.  Rogers,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Samuel  Eliot,  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Officer!,  WS<-95.— President,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterburyj  Conn. ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia;  vice-presidents,  Francis  Wnyland,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Md.;  William  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Boston;  Lucy  Hall- 
Brown,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Caroline  II.  Dall,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Samuel 
W.  Dike,  D.  D.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. ;  Charles  A.  Peabody,New  York;  Andrew  Dick- 
son White,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Grace  Pcckham,  M.  1).,  New  York;  Henry  B. 
Bdcer,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  New  York;  Heury  Villard,  New  York^ 
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H.  Holbroot  Cnrtis,  M.  D.,  New  York;  R.  A.  Hollund,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Jobn  Eaton, 
Washington,  D.  C;  gener.tl  secretary,  K.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Haas.;  treMom, 

Auson  Phelps  Stokes,  45  Cedar  street,  New  Tfork. 

PUBLICATIOKS. 

Jonrnal  of  Social  Science  contains  tlio  transactions  of  the  association.     8to.    Kos. 
I-XXXII+. 

AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Organizeil  1839;  incorporated  February  5, 1811. 

Object. — "To  collect,  preserve,  and  diffase  statistical  iBforoiation  in  the  di&eieiit 
departments  of  haman  knowledfje."    (Constitution.) 

Firtt  officer!. — Hon.  R.  Fletcher,  president;  Henry  Lee,  vice-president;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Felt,  secretary. 

PUBLICATIOKS. 

Publications.    Vols.  I-IV-f-,    8vo.     1888-1895.    pp.  492,  470,  614,  etc. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Organized  1894. 

Object. — To  advance  the  interests  of  economic  science. 

Officers,  1805. — President,  Jesse  Macy,  A.  M. ;  vice-presidents,  Albiwn  W.  Small, 
Ph.D.,  Charles  H.  Hoskins,  Ph.D.,  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  James  A.  Woodbnm, 
Ph.D.;  secretary,  Georf^e  W.  Knij^ht,  Fh.D.,  Colnmbos,  Ohio;  treasurer,  Frank  W. 
Blackniar,  Ph.D.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Vn.   MBCHAHICAL   SCtEXtCE. 

NATIONAL. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS. 

26  CORTLANBT  Stbbet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  13, 1884. 

Objects. — "To  promote  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  prodnction  and 
ntilizntion  of  electricity,  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  industries,  by- 
menus  of  meetings  for  sicial  intercourse,  the  reading  aud  disenasion  of  profesgioual 
papers,  and  thu  circulation  by  mtans  of  pnblications  among  its  meaaben  and 
associates  of  the  information  thus  obtained." 

founders. — A  pieliminary  meeting  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  in  Mew  York  City  April  15,  1884,  in  respoase  to  a  call 
which  bad  been  very  generally  circulated  and  signed  by  gentlemen  of  promincnre 
in  electrical  circles.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  circular  of  informatioa 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  proposeil  society : 

"An  international  electrical  exhibition  is  to  bo  held  in  Philadelphia  next  autnmn, 
to  which  roanj'  of  tho  fnmoiis  foreign  electrical  savants,  engineers,  and  manulacturors 
will  bo  visiters,  and  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  American  electricians  if  no 
American  national  electrical  society  were  in  existence  to  reeeivo  them  with  the 
honors  due  from  their  colnborers  of  tho  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to  organize 
tho  American  InMitnte  of  Electrical  Engineers  somewhat  after  tho  model  of  the 
American  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers'  societies  or  institutes." 

At  n  subsequent  meeting,  held  May  13, 1884,  a  permanent  organization  was  elTectcd 
and  the  following  olTicers  elected:  President,  Dr.  Norvin  Green;  vice-presidents, 
Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Charles  U.  Haskins,  Prof.  Charles  R.  Crow, 
George  A.  Hamilton,  Frank  L.  Pope;  managers,  Charles  F.  Brnsh,  Stephen  D. Field, 
Prof,  r.dwin  J.  Houston,  Frank  W.  Jones,  W.  W.  Smith,  Theodore  N.  Vaii,  William  H. 
Eckert,  Prof  Elisha  Gray,  M.  L.  Hellings,  George  B.  Prescott,  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge, 
Edward  Weston ;  treasurer,  Rowland  R.  Hazard ;  secretary,  Nathaniel  S.  Keith. 

Officers,  189i-95. —ProsiAent  (term  expires  1895),  Prof  Edwin  J.  Houston;  vice- 
presidents,  (terms  expire  1805)  Patrick  B.  Delany,  H.  Ward  Leonard,  William  W»l- 
lace,  (terms  cxpiro  1896)  Prof.  William  A.  Anthony,  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker,  James 
Hamblet ;  managers  (terms expire  1895),  Charles  Wirt,  Angus  S.  Hibbord,  l>r.  Michael 
I.  Pnpin,  Charles  P.  Stoinmetz,  (terms  expire  1896)  Prof.  Harris  J.  Rvau,  Charles 
Hewitt,  J.  J.  Carty,  William  J.  Hammer,  (terms  expire  1897)  A.  E.  Kennolly,  WU- 
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liam  D.  Weaver,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  W.  B.  Vansize;  treasnrer  (term  expires  1895), 
George  M.  Phelps;  secretary  (term  expires  18%),  Balph  \V.  Pope. 
The  iustitate  has  about  900  mombers. 

PUnUCATlONS. 

Transactions,  issned  monthly.    8vo.    Making  an  annnal  volume  of  about  700  pages. 
Vol.  XI.     1894. 

THE  AMERICAN  IKSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS. 
13  BUKUNU  Sup,  Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  May,  1871,  at  Wilkcsbarro,  at  a  meeting  called  by  circular,  signed  by 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  C«xe  and  Mr.  K.  P.  EothweU. 

Object*. — To  promote  the  orts  and  sciences  connected  ■with  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  tho  useful  minerals  aud  metals,  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  iu  those 
industries,  by  means  of  meetings  for  social  intercourse  and  tho  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  professional  papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publications  among  its 
members  and  associates,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

MU-st  efieen. — David  Thomas,  president;  Martin  Coryell,  secretary;  Tlieodore  D. 
Saad,  treassrer. 

(^/iear*,  1894. — John  Frits,  president;  E.  W.  Baymond,  secretory;  Theodore  D. 
Baud,  treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions.    Vols.  I-XXIII.    8vo.    Of  late  years  averaging  from  800  to  1,000  pages. 
The  professional  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  ore  also  issued  sejiaratoly  to 
Btembers  in  pamx>hlet  form. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November,  1852 ;  incorporated  1852. 

Objeelt. — Advancement  of  engineering  knowledge  and  piaetioo  and  tho  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  professionnl  standard  among  its  members. 

I%r»t  ofioeri. — Presidoit,  James  Laurie :  vice-presidents,  Edward  Gardiner,  Charles 
W.  Copelaad ;  secretary  and  treasnrer,  Kobert  B.  Gorsuch ;  directors,  W.  H.  Morell, 
W.  H.  Sidell,  Julius  W.  Adams,  James  P.  Kirkwood,  Alfred  W.  Craven. 

Offieert,  1894. — Presideat,  William  P.  Craighill;  vice-presidents,  Charles  Macdonald, 
Elmer  L.  Corthell,  Charles  C.  Martin,  Joseph  M.  Wilson;  secretary,  Francis  Col- 
lingwood;  treasurer,  John  Bogart;  directors,  L.  L.  Buck,  Sir  Casimir  S.  Gzowski, 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  C.  L.  Strobel,  Benjamin  M.  Harroid,  John  Thomson,  Foster 
Crowell,  H.  G.  Pront,  Willord  8.  Pope,  Frederic  P.  Steams,  .iohn  T.  Fanning,  Olin  H. 
Landroth;  assistant  secretary,  Charles  Warxen  Hunt;  auditor,  Thomas  B.  Lee. 

PUBUCATIOX8. 

Transactions,  monthly.    8  vo.    pp.  150. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 
New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April  7, 1880:  incorporated  December  27, 1881. 

<%eo<«. — "  To  promote  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  wi  th  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical constraction,  by  means  of  meetings  for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  professional  papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among 
ita  members,  the  information  thus  obtained."    (Constitution.) 

Fbrttofioer*. — President,  Prof.  R.H.  Thurston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  vice-presidents,  H.  R. 
Worthington,  New  York  Citv :  Coleman  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
DriftoD.Pa.;  Q.  A.  Oilmore,  ifnited  States  Army :  W.  H.  Shock,  United  States  Navy ; 
Al«s.  L.  Holley,  New  York  City;  managers,  WiUiam  P.  Trowbridge,  New  York  City; 
Tlico.  M.  Ely,  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Jobn  C.  Hoadley,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Washington  Jones, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  William  U.  Cogswell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  A.  Pratt,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Charles  B.  Ricbards,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  S.  B.  Whiting,  Pottsville,  Fa. ;  treos- 
vrer,  L.  B.  Meore,  New  York  City;  secretary,  Thomas  W.  Eae,  New  York  City. 

(Meer$,  1S95. — President,  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  Richmond,  Ya. ;  vice-presidents,  C.  £. 
BOfiags,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Percivsl  Roberts,  jr.,  Pencoyd.  Pa.;  H.  J.  Small,  Sacra- 
iMnte,  CaL ;  F.  II.  Ball,  New  York  City ;  Jesse  M.  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  M.  L.  Hoi- 
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man,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  managers,  Charles  H.  Manning,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  C.  W, 
Pusoy,  Wilmington,  Del.;  John  Thompson,  Kew  York  City;  John  B.  Herreahoff, 
Bristol,  R.  I.;  L.  B.  Miller,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  W.  S.  Kussel,  Detroit,  Mich.;  JohnC. 
Kafcr,  Netr  York  City;  Charles  A.  Baaer,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Arthnr  C.  Waltrorth, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  treasurer,  William  H.  Wiley,  No.  53  East  Tenth  street,  Neir  York 
City;  secretary,  Prof.  1\  E.  Hutton,  No.  12  West  Thirty-first  street,  New  York  City. 

PfnUCATIOXS. 

The  papers  read  at  the  semiannnal  meetings  of  the  society  aro  puhlishod  both  in 
pamphlet  form  and  as  a  volume  of  Transactions.  These  volumes  vary  from  281 PWM 
to  1,461  pages.  8vo.  Tifteen  volumes  had  been  issued  up  to  November  1,  1894. 
Pamphlet  copies  of  all  papers  cau  also  bo  obtained. 

THE  ENGINEEEING  ASSOCUTION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
Nashville,  Texn. 

Organized  September  19,  1889;  incorporated  under  laws  of  Tennessee  February  25, 
1892. 

Tho  objects  of  this  association  aro:  (1)  The  professional  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers; (2)  tho  encouragement  of  social  intercourse  among  men  of  practical  science; 
(3)  the  advancement  ot  engineering  and  allied  professions;  and  (4)  tho  establishment 
of  a  central  point  of  reference  and  union  for  its  members.     (Constitution.) 

Founders. — Hunter  McDonald,  E.  C.  Lewis,  W.  F,  Foster,  Olin  H.  Landretb,  C.  A. 
Locke,  all  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

First  officers. — John  McLeod,  Louisville,  Ky.,  president ;  W.  F.  Foster,  Nashville, 
Tenn., first  vice-president;  Edward  Thatcher,  Deoatur,  Ala., second  vico-president; 
O.  H.  Landreth,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  secretary;  Prof.  W.  L.  Dudley,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications,  6  numbers.    8ro. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  NAVAL  AECHITECTS  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERS. 

PnixciPAL  Office  ov  Society,  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York  City; 
Office  of  Secretary,  1710  F  Street  nw.,  Washingtox,  D.  C. 

Incorporated  April  28,  1893,  by  William  H.  Webb,  Chas.  H.  Cramp,  H.  T.  Gaose, 
George  £.  Weed,  W.  T.  Sampson,  Horace  See,  Francis  T.  Bowles,  W.  L.  Capps,  E.  D. 
Morgan,  George  W.  Quiutard,  Harrington  Pntnam,  J.  W:  Miller,  and  F.  L.  Femald. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  shipbuilding,  commercial  and  naval. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Clement  A.  Griscom;  first  vice-president,  Theodore  D. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  N. :  vice-presidents,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Philip  Hichborn,  U.  S.  N.,  Chai. 
H.  Loring,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  N.,  George  W.  MelviUe,  U.  S.  N., 
George  W.  Quintard,  Irving  M.  Scott,  Francis  A.  Walker,  Wm.  H.  Webb;  execntiTe 
committee,  Francis  T.  Bowles,  U.  S.  N.,  chairman,  Wasnington  L.  Capps,  U.  8.  N. 
(ex  oflicio),  H.  Taylor  Cause,  Clement  A.  Griscom  (ex  officio),  Lewis  Nixon,  Harring- 
ton Putnam,  and  Edwin  A.  JStevens;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Washington  L.  Capps, 
U.  S.  N. 

STATE. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fkaji'cisco,  Cal. 

Organized  in  San  Francisco,  April  5,  1884. 

Object. — For  the  purpose  of  fostering  professional  improvement  among  its  members, 
tho  encouragement  of  social  intercourse  among  men  of  practical  science,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  technical  professions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  point  of  refer- 
ence and  union  for  its  members. 

FouHiiers. — Col.  George  H.  Mendell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  first  president; 
George  J.  Specht,  civil  engineer,  vice-president;  Charles  G.  Yale,  mining  engineer, 
secretary ;  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company, 
treasurer;  William  Ham  Hall,  civil  engineer,  Aug.  J.  Bowie,  jr.,  mining  engineer, 
George  W.  Percy,  architect,  E.  J.  Molera,  electrical  engineer,  Frederick  Gntzkow, 
chemist,  George  W.  Dickie,  mechanical  engineer,  Maj.  W.  A.  Jones,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  W.  G.  Cnrtis,  railway  engineer,  directors. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  George  W.  Dickie,  mechanical  engineer;  vice-president, 
W.  G.  Curtis,  assistant  manager  Southern  Pacific  Company;  secretary,  Otto  von 
Geldern,  civil  engineer;  treasurer,  Georee  F.  Schild,  naval  architect;  directors, 
W.  F.  C.  Hasson,  electrical  engineer,  Eandell  Hunt,  civil  engineer,  Louis  Falkenan, 
chemist,  John  D.  Isaacs,  civil  engineer,  Joseph  C.  Sala,  instrument  maker. 
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PUBLICATIOXS. 

Tho  traosactioDS  and  professioDal  papers  of  the  society  are  published  in  the  Jonmal 
of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  iu  Philadelphia,  of  which  associa- 
tion the  Technical  Society  is  a  member. 

THE  DENVER  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
Dejo-er,  Colo. 

Organize<l  Febroary  7, 1382. 

Ob)eei. — The  adTancement  of  *ouginecrinK  knowledge  and  practice,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  professional  standard  among  its  members,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  point  of  reference  and  intercourse  for  engineers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

t~ir$t  officer*. — Gen.  .Tohn  Pierce,  president;  R.  B.  Stannton,  vicopresident;  E.  H. 
Kullogj;,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  £.  A.  Nettleton,  P.  II.  Van  Deist,  and  F.  P.  Swindler, 
eiecntive  committee. 

Officert,  1894-95. — W.  B.  Lawson,  president;  Walter  Pearl,  first  Tice-president; 
Prof.  L.  G.  Carpenter,  second  vice-president;  F.  E.  King,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Fillmore  Cogswell,  librarian;  J.  S.  Titcomb  and  P.  H.  Van  Deist,  execntive  com- 
mittee. 

POBLICATIONS. 

Information  as  to  Colorado.  For  information  of  tho  annual  conroniion  of  th« 
American  Society  of  CiTil  Engineers,  Vols.  I-IV,1888-1892, 8vo,  averaging  about 
100  pages  each. 

TECHNIKER  VEREIN. 
Washisgtox,  D.  C. 

Organized  December  15,  1887;  incorporated  May,  1888. 

Objtctt.—{\)  The  advancement  of  technical  and  scientific  knowledge;  (2)  the 
advancement  of  professional  interests;  (3)  opportunity  for  approachmeut  and  closer 
personal  association  between  its  members ;  (4)  practical  assistance  to  needy  technolo- 
gists. 

F\r$t  officers. — President,  J.  L.  Smithmyer,  architect;  first  vice-president, Charlee 
Kinkel,  architect;  second  vice-president,  Richard  Godefroy,  C.  E. ;  treasurer,  C.  A. 
Didileo,  architect;  corresponding  secretuy,  Paul  Bausch,  C.  E. ;  recording  secretary, 


...  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Goase- 

ling,  architect  and  C.  E. :  corresponding  secretary,  Paul  Baasch,  C.  E. ;  recording  sec- 
retary, W.C.WillenbUcner,hydrograpner;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Bergmann,  underwriter; 
librarian,  Felix  Freyhold,  C.  E.,  directors,  William  Burchard,  statistician,  Jacob 
Joe^,  C.  £.,  Hector  von  Bayer,  C.  £.,  Julius  Rettigj  M.  E.,  C.  A.  Didden,  architect. 

The  society  is  a  member  of  the  "National  Association  of  German-American  Tech- 
oologists,"  which  comprises  the  technical  societies  of  nine  cities.  The  headquarters 
of  this  organization  are  at  present  vested  in  the  Technical  Society  of  Washington, 
the  national  officers  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  society. 

The  national  organization  issues  a  monthly,  Der  Technikcr,  folio,  16  pages; 
certain  lectures  are  published  at  irregular  intervals,  8vo. 

WESTERN  SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 

Cbicaco,  III. 

Organized  in  18C9  as  the  "Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  the  Northwest;''  incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  1880. 

Object. — The  advancement  of  the  science  of  engineering  and  the  interests  of  the 
profession. 

Fir$t  officers. — Roswell  B.  Mason,  president;  L.  P. Morohonse,  secretary. 

Officers,  1894-95.— Hiero  B.  Herr,  president ;  D.  W.  Mead,  H.  C.  Draper,  vice-presi- 
dents; Thomas  Appleton,  secretary;  Charles  J.  Roney,  librarian;  David  L.  Barnes, 
treasurer ;  C.  L.  Strobel,  George  8.  Morison,  and  Robert  W.  Hunt,  trustees. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  monthly,  of  which  319  numbers  have  been  issued,  8vo,  varying  from  6 

to  18  pages  in  size. 
Transactions,  the  papers  read  before  the  society,  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 

Association  of  Engineering  Societies  of  Philadelphia. 
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MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Baltimork,  Mo. 

Original  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  organized 
December  9,  1825;  incorporated  January  10,  1826. 

Object. — The  enconrngement  and  promotion  of  mannfactnres  and  the  mechanic  and 
nseful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  popular  lectures  upon  the  sciences  connected 
\rith  them;  by  the  formation  of  a  library  and  cabinet  of  models  and  minerals;  by- 
offering  premiums  for  excellence  in  those  branches  of  national  industry ;  by  ezamin- 
inff  ueTV  inveutious  submitted  for  that  purpose,  and  by  such  other  means  as  experi- 
ence may  snggest. 

tiral  officers  (under  act  of  incorporation  January  10,  1826). — President,  William 
Steiiart;  vice-presidents,  George  Warner,  Fieldine  Lucas,  Jr.;  recording  secretary, 
John  Morton;  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  WiUiam  Ho-ward;  treasurer,  Samuel 
Harden ;  managers,  James  H.  Gierke,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  John  D.  Craig,  Peter  Leary, 
D.  G.  McCoy,  William  Meeteer,  Jacob  Doems,  James  Moslier,  Solomon  Etting,  Her.e- 
kiah  Nilee,  William  H.  Freeman,  Henry  Payson,  Benjamin  C.  Hoirard,  William  Roney, 
Moses  Hand,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  William  Hnbbard,  WiUiam  F.  Small,  William 
Kreba,  James  Sykes,  Thomas  Kelso,  James  R.  Williams,  Robert  Gary  Ix>ng,  Samnel 
D.  Walker. 

February  7, 1835,  "  the  Athenaeum,  which  building  the  institute  occupied  in  part, 
tras  consumed  by  fire  and  the  entire  properties  of  the  old  Maryland  Institnte  irere 
burned." 

Present  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  reorganized 
November  30,  1847;  incorporated  February  15,  1850. 

Objects. — The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  mannfactnres  and  the  mechanic 
and  nseful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  popular  lectures  upon  the  sciences  connected 
Tvitli  them;  by  the  formation  of  a  school  of  design  adapted  to  mechanical  and  niann- 
facturiug  purposes ;  for  providing  a  library,  reading  room,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals, 
models,  and  mechanical  apparatus ;  for  holding  annual  exhibitions  or  fairs  for  articles 
of  American  manufacture,  and  for  oifering  premiums  or  awards  for  excellence  in  those 
branches  of  national  industry  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement;  by  examining  uew 
inventions  submitted  for  that  pnrposo,  and  by  such  other  mean*  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objects  as  exporienco  may  suggest. 

Present  objects  (as  per  act  to  extend  tho  charter,  passed  April  8, 1878,  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland). — The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  raannfacturea  and 
tho  luecliauio  and  nseful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  popular  lectnree 
upon  the  sciences  connected  witli  them ;  the  formation  of  schools  of  art  and  design, 
providin<;  a  library,  reading  room,  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  models,  and  mechaoieal 
apparatus;  holding  exhibitions  for  articles  of  American  mannfaetnie;  offerin;;  and 
awarding  preminms  for  excellence  in  those  branches  of  industry  deemed  worthy  of 
encouragement;  examining  and  reporting  upon  such  new  inventions  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  purpose,  and  by  sncu  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  experience  may  snggest. 

Said  institute  shall  bo  authorized  and  emx>owercd  to  graduate  students  in  its  vari- 
ous schools  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  such  as  after  proper  examination  may  be  found 
worthy  of  tho  distinction. 

First  officers  (under  act  of  incorporation,  February  15, 1850). — President,  Joshna 
Vansant;  vice-presidents,  James  Murray,  Edward  Neeidles;  recording  secretary, 
Samuel  Sands;  corresponding  secretary,  William  Presoott  Smith ;  treasurer,  Thomas 
J.  Clare; 'managers,  Josiah  Reynolds,  Samuel  Mcl'herson,  C.  W.  Bentley,  William 
Fergnson,  John  least,  Isaac  Brown,  Jesse  Marden,  H.  R.  Hazlehurst,  W.  Abrahams, 
John  F.  Davis,  Thomas  Trimble,  James  Young,  William  Rodgers,  William  Peters,  E. 
Whitman,  Jr.,  John  T.  Fardy,  D.  M.  Adams,  Samnel  E.  Rice,  William  Bayloy, 
William  Robinson,  C.  Conway,  Ephrnim  Larrabeo,  Robert  Eareckson,  B.  S.  Bcum>n. 

Officers,  180i-95. — President,  Joseph  AI.  Cushing;  %'ice-president,  George  E.  Skill- 
man;  secretary,  James  Young;  trca-urer,  G.  Harlan  Williams;  managers,  Samnel 
Ecclcs,  Jr.,  Frank  N.  Horn,  Joun  L.  Lawton,  F.  W.  Wood,  Samnel  W.  Regester,  J.  S. 


Sands,  John  S.  Bullock. 

PUBLICATIONS,  1825-1894. 

Charter,  constitution,  and  bv-laws,  1825,  1848,  1850,  1851,  1852,  1854,  1873, 1878, 1886, 

Annual  reports,  1852-1860,  1869,  1876-1879.  1881,  1883-1894. 

Books  of  the  exhibition,  1851-1860. 

Catalogue  of  articles  for  competition,  1848,  1850,  1852-1856,  1868-1870,  1872,  1874. 

lo7o* 
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JLddx«Mea,  lectores:  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  1883;  G«orgo  W.  Brown,  1868;  JobnM.  Carter, 
1882,  1887;  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  1887,  188^;  C.  Cusliing,  1853;  Joseph  M.  Cush- 
ing,  1883, 1887, 1888, 1892 ;  K.  C.  Davidsoo,  1890 ;  11.  W.  Davis,  1853 ;  Otto  Fuchs, 
1888;  C.  J.  M.  Gwynn,  1830;  J.  Hodges,  1886,  1887;  B.  T.  Johuson,  1882;  W.  R. 
Johnson,  1849;  J.  P.  Kennedy,  1851 ;  A.  L.  Knott,  1»<82;  V.  C.  Latrobe,  1887,1892: 
J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  1848,  1868;  J.  H.  Liglitboarn,  1878;  W.  L.  Marshall,  1831,  M. 
P.  Manry,  1853:  W.  MimOo,  1854;  C.  Morfit,  1850;  M.  A.  Newell,  1887,  1888;  J. 
P.  Poe,  1891;  J.  A.  SeUs,  1856;  F.  Sbeppard,  1854:  O.  R.  SkiUman,  1886,  1887; 
W.  P.  Smith,  1849;  J.  8p«-ncer,  1857;  T.  Swann,  1854;  John  Tyler,  1855;  J.  Van- 
sant,  1849, 1850;  S.  T.  Wallis,  1851,  1852,  1881;  S.  Wilmer,  1881. 

Library:  Catalogues,  1857,1866;  report  en,  1857. 

H  iscellaneons :  Proposal  of  exhibition,  1827 ;  report  on  Bellman's  bridge,  1854 ;  appeal 
ill  i>ehalf  of  institute,  1880. 

Mnaeiim  of  Art:  Report  of  special  rommitteo,  1879;  memorial  to  general  assembly, 
1880.    Schools,  1879-80,  1881,  1885-86. 

BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  CFVIL  ENGINEERS. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  Jnly  3, 1348;  incorporated  April  24,  1851. 

"Tne  objeets  of  this  society  are  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members,  the 
«aoonragement  of  social  intercourse  among  engineers  and  men  of  practical  science, 
and  the  advancement  of  engineering;  and  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects  stated 
meetingsof  the  society  shall  be  held  and  a  library  formed  for  the  use  of  its  members." 
(Constitution.) 

First  ojieeri. — President,  James  F.  Baldwin;  vice-president,  George  M.  Dexter; 
secretary,  John  H.  Blake;  treasurer,  William  P.  Parrott;  librarian,  Joseph  Beuuett. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  William  E.  McClintock;  vice-presidents,  George  F. 
Swain  (term  expires  March,  1895),  Henry  H.  Carter  (term  expires  March,  1896); 
secretary,  S.  Everett  Tiukham;  treasurer,  Edward  W.  Howe;  directors,  Henry 
M anl^  (t«rm  expires  March,  1896),  Frank  O.  Whitney  (term  expires  March,  1896) ; 
librarian,  Henry  F,  Bryant. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  1879-1881,  8vo,  144  pp. 

MIDDLE.SEX  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Organised  1825;  incorporated  June  18,  18K. 

Objeeii. — Promoting  inventions  and  improvements  and  establishing  a  suitable 
library  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  mechanics  in  their  respective  arts. 

Founders  and  first  officers. — Samuel  Fochem,  machinist,  president;  James  B.  I'ross), 
machinist, vice-president;  BWward  Brown,  carpenter,  secretary ;  AlbigeuseW.  Fislior, 
machinist,  treasurer.  Trustees :  William  W.  Walker,  machinist ;  Boujamiu  P.  Brown, 
wheelwright;  James  Derby,  machinist;  James  M.  King,  carpenter;  Qoorge  Dauo, 
blacksmith;  Elijah  Thompson,  nincbinist. 

Officers,  1894. — Capt.  James  G.  Hill,  president;  Edward  T.  Rowell,  vico-presiileut; 
Charles  C.  Hutchinson,  secretary;  Albert  S.  Guild,  treasurer.  Trustees:  Victor  I. 
Cnmmock,  Edward  T.  Abbott,  Rufus  H.  Maxfield,  Nelson  Whittier,  John  Tyler  Stevens, 
James  Scott,  Charles  U.  Allen,  Charles  H.  Cobnm. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  association  has  published  catalogues  of  the  library,  library  roi>orts,  and 
catalogues  of  exhibits. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS'  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Organized  December  15, 1883. 

"The  object  shall  bo  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  engineering  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession,  the  encouragement  of  social  interconrse  among  men  of  practi- 
cal science,  and  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members."     (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — L.  W.  Rundlett,  president;  Charles  W.  Johnson,  vice-president;  C. 
J.  A.  Morris,  secretary;  Howard  N.  Elmer,  treasurer;  Samuel  Rockwell,  librarian. 

Officers,  1894. — George  L.  Wilson,  president;  J.  D.  Estabrook,  vice-president;  C. 
L.  Ajmao,  secretary;  A.  O,  Powell,  treasurer;  A.  W.  Miinster,  librarian;  C.  J.  A. 
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Morris,  represeutativo  on  tho  board  of  managers  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

Tlio  transactions  of  the  society  are  pablished  in  tlie  Journal  of  tbc  Association  of 
ICnjjiuecring  Societies,  8vo,  monthly. 

MONTANA  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEES. 

Hklema,  Mont. 

Institut«a  Jnly  5,  1887. 

"Its object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  engineering  and  tha  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. Among  the  means  to  be  employed  shall  be  periodical  meetings'  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  scientific  papers  and  matters  of  scientific  and  practical 
interest,  and  the  cultivation  of  professional  and  social  interconrso  among  its  mem- 
bers ;  the  collection  of  a  library,  and  the  publication  of  such  parts  of  tho  transactions 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient."    (Constitution.) 

Founder). — ^ThomasT.  Baker,  EaxrlinsonT.  Bt^Iiss,  Elbridge  H.  Beokler,  A<I''Ihert 
E.  Cumming,  Henry  Bascora  Davis,  James  H.  Ellison,  George  O.  Foss,  John  Gillie, 
and  others. 

First  officers. — President,  Joseph  T.  Dodge;  first  vice-president,  Elliott  H.  Wilson; 
second  vice-president,  George  K.  Ueeder;  secretary  and  librarian,  James  S.  Keerl'; 
treasurer,  John  W.  Wade;  trustees,  Walter  W.  DeLacy,  Joseph H.  Harper,  Elbridge 
H.  Beckler. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  William  A.  Haven;  first  vice-president,  James  S.  Keerl; 
second  vice-president,  Augustus  M.  Ryon;  secretary  and  librarian,  George  O.  Foes; 
treasurer,  Albert  S.  Hovey, 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions  and  papers  arc  published  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Association  of 
Engineering  Societies. 

TECHNISCHEB  VEREIN  VON  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Organized  November  20,  1889. 

Object. — Dissemination  of  general  technical  knowledge. 

First  officers. — President,  Dr.  H.  T.  Weidig ;  vice-president,  Maurice  A.  Miiller ;  troas- 
nrer,  T.  B.  Stobaens ;  correspondiug  secretary,  William  Thum;  recording  secretary, 
H.  Seibert;  librarian.  Dr.  O.  Sieperraann. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Alex.  H.  Strecker;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Otto  Sieper- 
mnnn;  second  vice-president  and  treasurer,  Dr.  W.  Range;  corresponding  secretary, 
Hans  Dieterich ;  recording  secretary,  M,  Trubek ;  librarian,  Ernst  Hirrschoff. 

PUBLICATION'S. 

The  papers  read  before  this  society  have  been  generally  published  in  the  Tochniker, 
a  German  technical  journal,  now  published  in  Philadelphia. 

RENSSELAER  SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 

Organized  January,  1866;  incorporated  May,  1873. 

Object. — The  encouragement  of  original  scientific  research  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  social  spirit  among  its  members.  The  nitimate  object  is  the  preservation,  in  a  fomt 
useful  to  engineers  and  scientific  men,  of  the  lesults  of  such  research. 

Founders. — P.  H,  Bearmann,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  C.  E.,  and  A.  H.  Millet,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Oncers,  7.JW.— President,  E.  F.  Chillman,  C.  E.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  W.  W. 
Ronssean,  jr.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  secretary,  J.  W.  Bowman,  Green  Island,  New  York ;  treas- 
urer, W. E.  Whitney,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  librarian,  H.W.  Mesnard,  Norwslk,  Conn. 

Publications  are  issued  yearly,  8vo,  pp.  100,  paper. 

TECHNISCHER  VEREIN   VON  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November  13,  1880;  incorporated  October  18,  1883. 

0*/irc(». — The  encouragement  and  advancement  of  technical  arts  and  sciences  in  all 
their  branches;  tho  elevation  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members;  the  assistance 
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of  needy  and  nowly  immigrated  colleagues,  and  the  ]iromotioi],  by  meetiugs,  reports, 
pa])er8,  and  publications,  of  tbe  interests  of  the  society  and  its  members. 

Trustees  for  the  fir*t  year.— Paul  Ooepel,  George  W.  Wundrani,  Max  C.  Budell, 
Carl  Stagl,  Anton  Ueim,  Franz  M.  J.  Nolten,  Hermann  Endemann,  Hugo  B.  Roelker, 
Angnstus  Kartb,  Theodore  Paschke,  Ferdinand  liocbow,  Theodore  Do  Lemos,  and 
Emmerich  J.  Schmitz. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Paul  Goepcl,  C.  E.  and  patent  attorney ;  vice-president, 
Albert  Beyer,  architect:  corresponding  secretary,  Jacob  Nussblatt,  M.  E. ;  recording 
secretary,  Francis  Sticker,  M.  E. :  treasurer,  Leopold  Kaczander,  M.  E. :  librarian, 
Fr.  N.  Roehricb,  E.  E. 

ri'BUCATIOSS. 

Dcr  Tocbuiker,  folio,  monthly,  Vol.  XVI.  No.  10,  for  September,  1894. 
Mittkeilaugeu  des  Dentsch-Amerikanischen  Tecnniker-Verbandes,  Annual,  8ro. 

POLYTECHNISCHER  VEREIN. 
CiKcisxATi.  Ohio. 

Or^nized  September  17, 1886;  incorporated  December  24, 1886. 

Objects. — Encouragement  and  advancement  of  technical  arts  and  sciences  in  all 
their  branches,  the  elevation  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members,  and  tbe  promo- 
tion, by  meetiugs,  reports,  papers,  and  publications,  of  the  interests  of  the  society 
and  its  members. 

Founders. — Ed.  Baechle,  Fritz  von  Bank,  Charles  Bmccknor,  Hy.  Dreses,  Arth.  Erd- 
mann,  Phil  Faber,  James  Fredriks,  Ernst  Lietze,  Ernst  Schnmacber,  Max  Steiniffer. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Ernst  Lietze;  vice-president,  A.  Koechlin;  correspnnmng 
secretary,  Fritz  von  Bank;  recording  secretory,  Hy.  Dreses;  treasnrer,  Charles 
Bmockner;  librarian,  John  Orimm. 

ENGINEERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allkoheny,  Pa. 

Organized  January  20,  1880;  incorporated  March  20;  1880. 

Tbe  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  the  advancement  of  engineering  in  its 
several  branches,  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  social  intercourse  among  men  of  practical  science. 

First  officers. — William  Metcalf,  president;  John  I.  Williams  and  A.  Gottlieb,  vice- 

S residents;  T.  Bodd,  E.  M.  Butz,  I.  L.  Lowery,  N.  M.  McDowell,  directors;  William 
:ent,  treasnrer;  J.  H.  Harlow,  secretarv. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Charles  Davis;  treasurer,  A.  E.  Frost;  secretary,  Daniel 
Carhart.  Chemical  section — chairman,  Walter  E.  Koch;  secretary,  A.  D.  Wilkins; 
Thomas  H.  Johnson  and  W.  G.  Wilkins,  vice-presidento;  Julian  Kennedy,  W.  E. 
Koch,  Thomas  P.  Roberts,  and  Emil  Swensson,  directors. 

PL'BUCATIOMS. 

A  monthly  periodical,  omitting  July  and  August,  is  issued.  It  contains  the  pro- 
cee<ling8  of  the  society,  minutes,  papers  read  and  discussed,  etc.  8vo.  Tbe  ten 
monthly  issues  make  a  volnme  of  about  400  pages. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  and  incorporated  1824. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  tbe  mechanic  arts. 

Founders. — Samuel  V.  Merrick  and  William  H.  Keating. 

First  officers. — President,  James  Ronaldson:  vice-presidents,  Mathow  Carey,  Isaiah 
Lnkens;  recording  secretary,  William  Strickland;  corresponding  secretary,  Peter  A. 
Browne;  treasnrer,  Thomas  Fletcher. 

Officers.  /S9<.— President,  Joseph  M.Wilson;  vice-presidents,  Edward  Longstreth, 
Charles  Bullock,  and  William  P.  Tatham;  secretary,  William  H.  Wahl;  treasurer, 
Samuel  Sartaia;  actuary,  H.  L.  Heyl ;  librarian,  Alfred  Rigling. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Jonmal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  issued  monthly  since  1824.    8vo. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGINEERS  OP  VIRGINIA. 

ROANOKB,   Va. 

OrganizotI  April  4,  1891. 

Object. — To  promote  tho  arts  connooted  xrith  en^ne«ring  by  means  of  periodical 
meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional  papers  and  for  social  inter- 
course, and  the  circulation,  by  publication  among  its  members,  of  the  information 
tkns  obtained.  No  recommendation,  indorsement,  or  approval  shall  be  given  to  or 
made  to  any  individual,  or  of  any  scientific  or  literary,  mechanical  or  engineering 
prodnction ;  but  tho  opinion  of  the  association  may  be  expressed  on  snch  subjects  as 
affect  the  public  wolf^ire,  provided  this  opinion  does  not  carry  with  it  the  interest  of 
any  individual.  This  shall  not  bo  constmed  to  prevent  tho  discaasion  of  any  sub- 
ject of  engineering  interest.     (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — J.  H.  Wingate,  president;  W.  E.  Anderson,  vice-president;  W.  H. 
Now  by,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers,  i^d^.— -Charles  8.  Chnrcbill,  president;  J.  C.  Rawn,  first  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Adams,  second  vice-president;  James  R.  Schick,  treasnrcr;  John  A.  Pilcber, 
secretary. 

rUBLICATIOKS. 

Proceedings,  1891, 1893, 1894.    8vo. 

VIRGINIA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Organized  December  5,  1884:  incorporated  August  19, 1887. 

Objects. — The  promotion  and  encouragement  of  manufactures,  the  mechanic  and 
useful  arts,  and  the  mental  and  social  improvement  of  the  industrial  classes. 

First  officers. — Prusideut,  George  A.  Ainslie;  vice-president,  Ashton  Starke;  treas- 
nrer,  W.  E.  Simons;  secretory,  Thomas  Ellett. 

Present  officers. — President,  W.  J.  Whitehurst;  vice-president,  J.  J.  Montague;  treas- 
urer, W.  E.  Simons;  secretary,  Thomas  Ellett. 

No  publications.  Annual  reports  of  its  Night  School  of  Technology,  which  has 
been  increasing  each  year  in  interest,  size,  and  value  until  this  session  it  nnmbers 
255  students,  have  Iicen  made  to  the  directory. 

NORTHWESTERN  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCLLTION. 

OcoxTo,  Wis. 

Organized  1892;  incorporated  1893. 

Object. — The  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  advancement  of  central  lighting  stations. 

Founder. — T.  A.  Pamperiu. 

Fimt  officers. — President,  Caroll  Collins;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  A.  Pamperin. 

Officers,  iS»5.— President,  H.  C.  Thorn. 

The  nsiiociatiou  has  issue<l  live  pnblications. 

THE  WISCONSIN  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Organized  November  25, 1890;  incorporated  March  11, 1891. 

Object. — "Tho  advancement  o*^  engineering  and  technical  science,  to  promote  ira- 
ternnl  and  social  iutorcoursu  among  its  members,  to  collect  and  maintain  a  library, 
and  to  provide  lor  tlio  publication  of  its  transactions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient." 

Foiinda-s  and  first  officers. — George  H.  Benzenberg,  president^  city  engineer,  Mil- 
waukee; J.  N.  Uarr,  first  vice-president,  superintendent  machinery,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  I'aul  Railway;  Edwin  Reynolds,  superintendent  E.  P.  Allia  Engine 
Works,  Milwaukee ;  E.  F.  Nenkom,  secretary,  mechanical  engineer,  Milwaukee;  John 
E.  Hathaway,  C.  E.,  treasurer,  Milwaukee;  trustees,  L.  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  mi^o^  of  engi- 
neers, U.S.A.;  W. P.  Goodhue,  sanitary  engineer;  H.  C.  Koch,  architect. 

Officers,  1S04. — W.  F.  Goodhue,  president;  Howland  Russell,  first  vice-presidenk 
architect;  H.  C.  Koch,  second  vice-president,  architect;  G.  G.  Mason,  seeretary  ana 
treasurer,  mechanical  engineer;  trustees.  E.  G.  Cowdery,  gaa  engineer;  Richard  Birk- 
holz,  mechanical  engineer;  John  E.  Hathaway,  C.  E. 

Tho  proceedings  wore  liithorto  publiwhed  in"  the  Journal  of  Engineering  Societies, 
now  edited  by  John  C.  Trautwine,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  society  withdrew  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  and  will  publish  its  own  proceedings  in  Jannary  of  each  year. 
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Vlli.  IiITBRATUKB  AND  LANaUACUB. 

KATIOXAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  DANTE  60CIETT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  Neir  York  City  November  28,  1890. 

Organitart. — Hon.  Seth  Low,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Colnmbia  College;  Hon.  William 
T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Kdaeation,  Waahington,  D.  O.;  Rer.  Philip 
Scbaff,  D.  D.,  and  Iter.  M.  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
ReT.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  Chnrch  of  the  Disciples,  and  Rev.  It.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D., 
All  Souls'  Chnrch,  New  York;  Prof.  J.  C.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  MoOill  University,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York;  and  Prof. 
H.  Normau  Gardiner,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Object. — "The  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  promoto  and  encourage  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Dante  and  of  the  eiviliration  which  they  seek  to  cnibody  in  all  its 
branches — religion,  politics,  sociology,  philosophy,  science,  and  art — to  provide  pnl>- 
lic  lectures  on  the  literature  of  Daote  and  his  epoch,  and  to  publish  a  yearbook  of 
the  proeeedisga  of  the  society  and  of  the  original  work  contributed  in  the  course 
ocf  tbe  aaaiei,  and  to  establish  a  library  of  Dante  literature."    (Coastitntion.) 

(^ficert,  l£SOSl.—PttmidLmt,  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New  York ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Rev.  H.  E.  Vineeut,  D.  D.,New  Yoric:  Prof.  Vincenzo  Botta,  New  York:  Kev. 
Pkilip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  New  York;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
James  MacAlister,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia ;  secretanr,  Thomas  Davidson,  299  West  One 
bundred  and  fifth  street,  New  York ;  treasnrer,  Charlotte  F.  Daley,  176  West  One 
hundred  and  fifth  street,  New  York;  board  of  directors,  the  president,  tbe  secretary, 
and  til*  trea«ai«T«K  officio.  Rev.  M.  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.,Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.  O,  Lucius 
C.  Ashley,  bving  P.  Boyd. 

THE  AMERICAN  DIALECT  SOCIETY. 
New  Yokk,  N.  Y, 

Orgonieed  dnring  tbe  winter  of  1889-90. 

Object. — Tbe  investicatiou  of  the  spoken  English  of  tho  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  incidentally  of  other  nonaboriguial  dialects  spoken  in  the  same  countries. 

Founders. — Of  its  iirst  organization  and  tho  parties  interested  in  tho  movement, 
E.  H.  Babbitt,  the  secretary,  writes:  "The  preliminary  meeting,  where  the  plan  was 
'batched,'  was  held  in  my  room  at  Cambridge.  There  were  present  besides  myself. 
Professor  •Sheldon,  Profes-sor  Kittredge,  Mr.  Graudgent,  and  Mr.  Bendelari.  The 
public  nieetiug  which  followed  was  held  December  30,  1889,  and  then  and  there 
measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  iuclosed  constitution." 
'  First  officers. — President^  Franeia  J.  Child,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  vice-president, 
James  M.  Hart,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  secretaiy,  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  Charles  H.  Orandgent,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  editing  committee,  tho  secre- 
tary ex  officio,  George  L.  Kittredge,  Cambridge,  Maes. ;  Sylvester  Primer,  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C. ;  executive  committee,  the  officers  named  above  and  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler, 
Itiiaca,  N.  Y.;  Charles  F,  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenu.;  Frederic  D.  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Moss. 

OjgUert,  1894, — Presid^it,  Edward  8.  Sheldon,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  vice-president, 
Charles  H.  Grandgont,  Cambridge,  Maiis. ;  secretary,  Eugene  H.  Babbitt,  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City;  treasurer,  Lewis  F.  Mott,  New  York  City;  editing  commit- 
tee, tile  secretary  ex  officio,  George  Hempl,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Oliver  F.  Emerson, 
Itbaca,  N.  Y. ;  executive  committee,  the  officers  named  above  and  M.  D.  Learned,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  J.  M.  Manly,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  H.  R.  Lang,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PfBUCATIOKS. 

Dialect  Notes  is  issued  at  irregular  intervals;  7  numbers  have  ajvpeared  up  to  the 
present.    8vo. 

AMERICAN  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

OrKoaized  January  4,  1888. 

(Hgeet. — The  study  of  folklore  in  general,  and  in  particular  tho  oollectiou  and  pub- 
lication of  tho  folklore  of  North  America. 
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Oficcvt,  1891. — President,  Otis  T.  Mason,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  coancil,  Franz  BoM^ 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Daniel  6.  Brinton,  PbiU- 
delpbia,  Pa. ;  Thomas  Frederick  Crane,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  James  Deans,  Victoria,  B.  C; 
J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Nez  Perces  Ajrency,  Idaho; 
Alc^e  Fortier,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Victor  GoilloQ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Horatio  Hale, 
Clinton,  Ontario;  Mary  Hemenway,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  G.  Leland,  Loadon, 
England ;  J.  8.  Newberry,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  treas- 
urer, John  H.  Hinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  William  Wells  Newell,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal  of  American  Folklore,  1888.    Svo.     Quarterly. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal,  tlie  society,  according  to  a  resolution  passed  at  its  annual 
meeting,  expects  to  print  a  series  of  monographs  on  tbo  folklore  of  the  different  races 
included  in  the  scope  of  its  researches. 

AMERICAN  LIBEAEY  ASSOCIATION. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Organized  October  6, 1876 ;  incorporated  December  10, 1879. 

Ohjects. — "  Its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  libraries  by  stimnlating 
public  interest  in  founding  and  improving  them,  by  secnring  needed  State  and  nationu 
legislation,  by  furthering  such  cooperative  work  as  shall  improve  results  or  rednea 
expenses,  by  oschanging  views  and  making  recommendations,  and  by  advancing  tlie 
common  interests  of  librarians,  trnstees,  and  others  engaged  in  library  or  allied 
educational  work."    (Constitution.) 

i''tr»t  officers. — President,  Justin  Winsor;  vice-presidents,  A.  R.  Spofford,  W.  F. 
Poole,  II.  A.  Holmes;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Melvil  Dewey. 

Officers,  1804-95. — President,  H.  M.  Utiey,  librarian  public  library,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
vice-presidents,  J.  C.  Dana,  nnblio  library,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Mary  S.  Cntler,  Stato 
library,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ellen  M.  Coo,  free  circulating  library.  New  York  City ;  secre- 
tary, Frank  P.  HiU,  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J, ;  assistant  secretaries,  C.  R.  Dud- 
ley, city  library,  Denver,  Colo.;  F.  Richmond  Fletcher,  library  bureau,  Boston; 
Louisa  8.  Cntler,  public  library,  (Jtica,  N.  Y. ;  G.  E.  Wire,  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago;  recorder,  Henry  J.  Carr,  public  library,  Scranton,  Pa.;  assistant  recorder, 
Nina  E.  Browne,  library  bureau,  Boston;  treasurer,  Ocorgo  Watson  Cole,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings.  > 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY. 
New  Havkx,  Conn. 

Organize<l  September  7,  1842;  incorporat'Od  March  22, 1843. 

Object,— (V)  The  cultivation  of  learning  in  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian 
languages;  (2)  the  publication  of  memoirs,  translations,  vooabalarios,  and  other 
works  relating  to  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesi,an  langaages;  (3)  the  coUecUon 
of  a  library. 

Oficera,  1843-43. — Hon.  John  Pickering,  president;  William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Pro£ 
Moses  Stnart,  and  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  vice-presidents;  William  W.  Greenoogh, 
corresponding  secretary;  Francis  Gardner,  recording  secretary;  Joan  James  Dix- 
well,  treasurer;  Francis  Gardner,  librarian ;  directors,  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  ProC 
Bamas  Sears,  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  Hon.  Sidney  Willard,  Prof.  Bela  B.  Edwards. 

Officers,  1894-95.— X>.  C.  Oilman,  LL.  D.,  president;  William  Hayes  -Ward,  LL.  D., 
Prof.  C.  11.  Toy,  and  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  vice-presidents ;  Prof.  B.  D.  Perry,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Prof.  D.  Q.  Lyon,  recording  secretary;  Henry  C.  Warren,  treas- 
urer; Addison  Van  Name,  librarian;  directors, the  officers  above  named  and  also 
Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfield,  Prof.  Paul  Hanpt,  Talcott  Williams,  Prof.  Edward  W.  Hop- 
kins, Prof,  A,  L.  Frothingham,  Prof.  Richard  J.  H.  Oottheil,  Prof.  George  F.  Moore. 

PUnUCATIOXS. 

Journal,  Vols.  I-XVI,  8vo ;  Vol.  I,  Boston,  all  succeeding  volumes,  New  Haven,  1849- 

1894,  about  570  pages  each. 

The  Journal  includes  also  the  proceedings,  which,  except  in  Vol.  VI,  are  paged  with 

roman  numerals.    Vols.  II- V,  like  all  the  succeeding  volumes,  were  priuted  at  New 

Haven,  but  have  the  imprint  of  Geo.  P.  Putnam  &.  Co.,  as  publishers  for  the  socis^. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

B«YN  Mawr,  Pa. 

Organized  1869. 

Officers,  IS94-95. — Prosident,  John  Henry  "Wright,  Harvard;  vice-presidents,  Ber- 
nadottu  Pcrrin,  Yale,  and  Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Preliminary  orj;anization  effected  at  Colnmbia  College,  New  York,  December 
27, 28,  1883 ;  permanent  organization  at  same  place,  December  29,  30,  1881. 

Tbe  object  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  scholarship  and  of  aca- 
demic work  in  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  centering  chiefly  in  English, 
German,  and  French. 

Founder. — Prof.  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Firtt  officers. — Presidents,  Franklin  Cai-ter,  president  of  Williams  College,  1884- 
1886;  James  Russell  Lowell,  1887-1891 ;  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
1892-93;  secretary,  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  1884-1893. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  A.  Marshall  Elliott;  secretary,  Prof.  James  W.  Bright, 
Joliiis  Hopkins  Univoisity, 

PUBUCAT10N9. 

Pnblications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America ;  edited  by  the  secre- 
tary of  tbe  association. 
.  The  proceedings  of  tho  annnal  meetings  of  tbe  association  are  added  to  the  fourth 
installment  or  number  of  the  publications  for  the  corresponding  year;  quarterly, 
Sto.,  about  600  pages  to  the  annnal  volume;  Vol.  IX,  1894. 

SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Organized  1883. 

Officers  1894-95. — President,  J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard;  vice-president,  Franois 
Brown,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  recording  secretary,  William  H.  Cobb,  Congre- 
gational Library,  Boston;  corresponding  secretary,  Davfd  Q.  Lyon,  Harvard;  treas- 
arer,  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  THE080PHICAL  SOCIETY  (AMERICAN  SECTION). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November  17, 1875.  The  whole  society  is  not  incorporated,  but  some 
local  branches  are  so  for  the  purpose  of  holding  real  estate.  The  Aryan  Theosophical 
Society  of  New  York  is  one. 

Otjects. — ( 1 )  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste,  or  color;  (2)  to  promote  tbe  stnd^  of  Aryan  and 
other  eastern  literatures,  religions,  and  sciences,  and  demonstrate  their  importance; 
(3)  t«  investigate  unexplain«l  laws  of  nature  and  the  psychical  powers  latent  in 
man. 

^'oundei-*.— Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  William  Q.  Judge. 

Officers,  1S95. — Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  president;  William  Q.  Judge,  vice-president. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  society,  as  snch,  publishes  nothing  except  tho  official  reports  of  its  conven- 
tions, but  a  large  amonnt  of  theosophical  literature  is  printed  under  the  auspices  of 
ibe  different  sections,  or  by  individuals  or  branches.  Three  monthly  magazines — the 
Tbeosopbist,  Adyar,  Madras,  India;  Lucifer,  Loudon;  and  the  Path,  New  York — and 
a  number  of  works  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  A.  P.  Sinnett,  William  Q.  Judge,  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant,  and  others,  expound  the  theosophical  philosophy  and  religion. 
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STATE. 

THE  SHAKESPEABE  CLUB. 

LiTTLK  Rock,  Ark. 

Organized  December  2,  1875. 

Ohjeels. — For  the  reading  and  stndy  of  Shakespeare's  plajrs  and  miscellaneoos 
readings. 
founders  and  first  officers. — Early  records  lost. 
Officers,  1894-95. — Thomas  Lafferty,  president;  J.  W.  Beidelman,  secretary. 

WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WRITERS. 

Brookvillb,  Iin). 

Organized  June  30,  1866. 

Object. — The  development  of  literature. 

First  officers. — President,  Manrieo  Thompson;  vice-presidents,  Clarence  A.  Bnskiric, 
C.  F.  McNutt,  J.  W.  Gordon,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Aldrich,  Will  Cumback,  Miss  Jennie  S  Jndson, 
J.  N.  Matthews,  Clarence  Ladd  Davis ;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews ;  treasurer,  J.  O. 
Ochiltree. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  A.  W.  Bntler;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  May  Davis;  treasnrer, 
W.  W,  Pefrimnier. 

DANVILLE  LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  CLUB  (ANACONDA). 
Danvillk,  Kt. 

Organized  December  27, 1839. 

Object. — For  mutual  improvement  and  onjovment. 

Rev.  John  C.  Yoang,  president  Center  College;  Rev.  Leiris  W.  Green,  vice-presi- 
dent Center  College;  John  A.  Jacobs,  principal  institntion  for  deaf-mutes;  Rev. 
William  Dod,  professor  mathematics,  Center  College;  Thomas  C.  Nichols,  professor 
languages,  Center  College;  Ormond  Bcatty,  professor  sciences.  Center  College; 
Joshua  T.  Boll,  attorney  at  law;  William  Pawling,  phvsician. 

Officers,  1S04. — President,  John  A.  Quisenberry ;  first  vice-president,  James  H.  Otter; 
second  vice-x>re8idcut,  John  A.  Cheek;  secretary  and  treasnrer,  John  W.  Yerkes. 

ATHfiNfiE  LOUISIANAIS. 
New  ORI.EAKS,  La. 

Organized,  January  1,  1876;  incorporated,  July  26,  1893. 

Objects. — (1)  To  perpetuate  the  French  language  in  Louisiana;  (2)  for  literary, 
scientific,  artistic  purposes ;  (3)  for  mntunl  aid. 

First  officers. — President,  Dr.  Armand  Morcier;  vice-president.  Gen.  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier. 

Officers,  1S04. — Alcdo  Fortier,  president;  Dr.  Gustavo  Devron,  first  vice-president; 
Gaston  Doussan,  second  vice-president;  Bussibre  Rouen,  life  secretary -treasurer. 

PCBIJCATIONS. 

A  bimonthly  magazine,  quarto  from  July  1, 1876,  to  January  1, 1882, 12  pages;  qnarto 
volume,  51K  pages. 

A  bimonthly  magazine,  octavo  from  January  1, 1882,  to  date,  32  pages.    Octavo  vol- 
umes. Vol.  I,  1882-1884,  pp.  718;  Vol.  II,  1885-86,  pp.  321;  Vol.  Ill,  1887-1889,  pp. 
630;  Vol.  IV,  1890-91,  pp.430;  VoL  V,  1892-93, pp. 498 ;  Vol.  VI,  1894,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, 192  pages. 
The  Hociety  givM  annually  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  written  in  the  French 

language  by  a  resident  of  Louisiana,  and  gold  medals  are  also  awarded  to  the  best 

French  scliolar  in  each  of  the  Girls'  high  schools  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  French 

Union  School. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  ANNIVERSARY  ASSOCIATION. 
New  Obleans,  La.. 

Orgonized  January,  1894 ;  to  bo  incorporated,  when  the  name  will  be  changed  t» 
"Society"  instead  of  "Associaticm." 

TJ"*  purposes  and  objects  of  this  corporation  are  to  stimulate  and  to  promotcthe 
study  of  Shakespeare  and  to  commemorate  suitably  his  memory,  to  give  and  to 
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aoporintend  readings  and  dramatic  performances  and  all  sucli  intellectual  and  social 
entertainments  tending  to  elevate  and  cultirate  the  mind,  and  to  establish  a  library 
and  to  maintain  saitablo  rooms  for  literary  and  dramatic  pnrpoees,  and  to  collect 
irorks  of  art,  charts,  maps,  x>ainting8,  etc.,  for  scientifle,  literary  and  dramatic 
improvement. 

Founder*  and  first  oficen. — Joe.  n.  Do  Grange,  president;  Charles  V.  Buck,  S.  H. 
Gilmoro,  B.  C.  Shields,  vice-presidents:  Tim  CNeil,  stage  manager;  Capt.  W.  II. 
Beanham,  assistant  stage  manager;  A.  3.  Fitzpatrick,  treasurer;  li,  B.  Montgomery, 
reconling  secretary;  J.  L.  Onorato,  financial  secretary;  they  are  the  same  oflicors 
to-day. 

PCDLICATIOXS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Shakespearean  Entertainments  [New  Orleans,  1894],  ito.,  pp.  24. 

BALTIMORE  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB. 

Baltihobk,  Md. 

Organized  1884. 

Objects. — The  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
FoHmder. — Henry  P.  Goddard. 

Officers,  1S94. — Henry  P.  Goddard,  president,  and  an  oxecntive  committee  of  3,  viz, 
Henry  P.  Goddard,  Archibald  H.  Taylor,  Dr.  Edward  Rononf, 

rUBUCATlONS. 

Somo  rontrthntions  to  Poet  Lore. 

The  Lesson  of  Cymbeline,  by  Henry  P.  Goddard,  Poet  Lore,  Kovember,  1891,  5  pp. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Baltimork,  Md, 

Organized  May  31, 1877. 

Objects. — The  society  was  organized  in  view  of  the  fact  "that  tboso  members  of 
this  institution,  [the  Johns  Hopkins  University],  whose  departments  of  learning 
are  most  nearly  akin,  shonld  by  commonication  of  the  results  of  their  work  and 
studies  produce  a  healthy  stimnlns  to  actirity  in  research  and  aid  each  other  in 
keeping  np  with  the  advances  of  science;  by  mntual  and  informal  interchange  of 
opinion  furnish  that  sympathy  to  each  other  which  is  so  confessedly  essential  to  the 
normal  development  of  the  scholar ;  and  by  friendly  and  social  intercourse  become 
better  acqnainted  and  mutually  helpful." — From  statements  made  nt  the  meeting  for 
organization  by  I'rofessor  Gildersleeve,  to  whom  the  work  of  organizing  the  society 
was  intrusted  by  President  Gilman. 

First  officers. — B.  L.  Gildeisleeve,  president;  Charles  R.  Lanman,  secretary. 

Officers,  1895. — B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  president;  Edward  H.  Spieker,  secretary. 

Meetings  are  hold  on  the  third  Friday  of  every  month  from  October  to  May,  inclu- 
sive. At  every  meeting  one  principal  paper  and  one  or  more  minor  communications 
are  read. 

The  society  has  no  publications  of  its  owe.  Abstracts  of  the  more  important 
papers  read  before  it  are  printed  iu  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.  Not  a 
few  of  those  papers  are  published  in  full  in  one  lurm  or  another. 

THE  BOSTON  BROWNING  SOCIETY. 

BosTOx,  Mass. 

Organized  1885. 

Object. — "To  study  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  and  to  promote  a  more  general 
interest  in  it." 

Officers,  1S05. — President,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom ;  vice-presidents.  Rev.  Gcorgo  D. 
Latimer,  Miss  Heloise  E.  Hersey;  honorary  vice-presidents.  Col.  Henry  Stone,  Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Dr.  William  .1.  Kolfe,  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Enuua  E.  Mareau;  treasurer,  Richard  Arnold;  librarian,  William  H,  Ladd. 

OLD  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE  ASSOCIATION. 

Cambbidgb,  Mass. 

Organized  1881. 

Object. — "The  object  of  the  association  is  both  literary  and  social;  in  general  to 
bring  together  those  interested  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  particular  to  promote  an 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare." 
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First  oj^cfrj.— President,  George  Z.  Gray,  D.  D. ;  vice-president,  T.  Wentworth 
Higginson,  A.  M. ;  secretary  nnd  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Cilley.  Otlier  original  mem- 
bers: i^ancis  Wharton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Henry  N.  Hudson,  D.  D.,  Elisha  Malfon], 
D.  D.,  Charles  Tbeodoro  Russell,  A.  M.,  Henry  Ware,  A.  M.,  James  Mills  Pierce 

A.  M.,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent,  and  others. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  S.  L.  Thorudike:  vice-presidents,  W.  J.  Rolfo,  A.  McP. 
Davis ;  treasurer,  Miss  Jones ;  secretary,  Walter  Deane. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Organized  November,  1887. 

Object. — ^Tbo  study  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

/"ouBder.— Mrs.  John  C.  Cutter  (formerly  of  Brooklyn). 

First  officers. — Mrs.  John  C.  Cutter,  Harry  L.  Nelson,  chairman ;  Miss  Grace  God- 
dard  Cleveland. 

Officers,  1894. — Thomns  G.  Kent,  president;  Louisa  Trumbull  Cogswell,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Alonzo  S.  Kimball,  treasurer. 

SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY  OF  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

Welxesley,  Mass. 

Organized  April,  1876. 

Object. — "  TLo  Systematic  study  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement.' 

Founder. — Henry  F.  Durant. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Miss  M.  Gertrude  Wilson;  vice-president,  Miss  Emma 
Christy  IBrooks^  recording  secretary.  Miss  Ada  Belfield;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  S.  Katharine  Conner;  treasurer.  Miss  Christine  Caryl;  first  factotum,  Miai 
May  Allen ;  second  factotum.  Miss  Louise  Loomis. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Organized  Febrnarv  9,  1889;  incorporated  February  30,  1890, 

Object. — Study  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

First  officers. — M.  F.  Hoagland,  president^  Emma  Z.  Smedley,  secretary. 

Officers,  1894. — Frederic  G.  Smedley,  president;  John  M.  Kyle,  secretary;  William 

B.  Davenport,  treasurer. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  December,  1885;  incorporated  April  18,  1886. 

Object. — "  Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  works  of 
William  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  Shakespearian  and  Eliz&bethan  drama,  and  to 
Riiiiiitnin  a  library  of  books,  papers,  pictures,  paintings,  statuary,  and  works  of  art 
reliiting  thereto."    (Constitution.) 

Incorporators. — B.  S.  Guernsey,  Appleton  Morgan,  Albert  R.  Frey,  A.  Chalmers  Hin- 
ton,  James  E.  Reynolds. 

First  board  of  trustees. — Appleton  Morgan,  Rosoellns  S.  Guernsey,  Albert  R.  Frey, 
A.  Ch.ilmers  Hinton,  Brander  Matthews,  and  James  E.  Reynolds. 

Officers,  1894-95. — Appleton  Morgan,  president;  Martin  W.  Cooke,  first  vice-presi- 
flcnt;  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  second  vice-president;  Albert  R.  Frey,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  W.  O.  Bates,  assistant  recording  secretary ;  B.  Rush  Field,  librarian ;  

,  treasurer;  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  acting  librarian;  Thomai  M.  Wyatt,  attorney 

and  connscl;  L.L.Lawrence,  clerk  of  publication  committee. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  Hamlet,  by  B.  S.  Guernsey,  16mo,  pp.  25.  2.  Venns  and 
Adonis;  a  study  in  Warwickshire  dialect  (with  glossary),  by  Appleton  Morgan, 
16mo,  pp.  104.  3.  Shakespeare  and  Alleged  Spanish  Prototypes,  by  Albert  R. 
Frey,  16mo,  pp.  36.  4.  Digesta  Skakespeareana,  Part  I,  A-F,  by  Appleton  Mor- 
gan, 16mo,  pp.  48.  5.  Time  in  the  Play  of  Hamlet,  by  E.  P.  Vining,  16mo,  pp.  40. 
6.  Once  Used  Words  in  Shakespeare,  by  Davie  Butler,  16nio,  pp.  30.  7.  Digesta 
Shakespeareana,  Part  II  (conclusion),  i6mo,  pp.  90.  8.  Construction  and  Types 
of  Shakespeare's  Versification,  as  seen  in  Othello,  by  T.  R.  Price,  16mo,  pp. 
32.  9.  A  Plea  for  a  Reference  Canon  of  the  Plays,  by  Alvey  A.  Adee,  16mo,  pp.  40. 
10.  The  Society  and  the  "Fad,"  by  Appleton  Morgan,  12nio,  pp.  30.  11.  The 
Earliest  Shakespeare  Society  (in  No.  5),  by  J.  O.  Hallewell-PhilUpps.     12.  The 
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Bankside  Sbalcespeare,  38  volnmcs,  8vo,  pp.  abont  350.  These  Tolnmes  consist  of 
the  text  of  the  earliest  version  of  each  play  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  Shakes- 
peare, paralleled  with  the  1623  or  first  folio  text,  both  texts  being  nambered 
line  by  lino  and  scrnpnlonsly  collated  with  both  the  folio  and  quarto  texts.  Tho 
edition  reproduces  all  the  antique  and  pedantic  ornaments  of  the  quartos  and 
folios;  numbers  consecutively  every  line,  whether  speech,  stage  direction,  exit 
or  entrance ;  copies  every  typofp-aphical  slip,  misplaced  panctaation,  error  in 
orthograpby,  or  inverted  letter  in  both  texts,  and  even  gives  the  precise  "justi- 
fication" of  the  lines  of  each  version  to  the  width  of  the  original  pages.  It  is  an 
exact  typographical  reproduction,  from  photographs  of  the  two  extremely  rare 
earliest  printed  forms,  quarto  and  folio,  as  presented  iu  and  about  tho  yeara 
1591  to  1623,  nuexpurgated  and  unedited.  The  introductions  are  purely  histor- 
ical, and  deal  only  with  questions  touching  the  materials,  genesis,  and  record  of 
each  play,  intruding  no  criticism  whatever,  either  literary,  "signpost,"  or  by 
iray  of  commentary.  The  work  is  nnder  the  general  editorial  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan. 

VOLAPUK  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ornnized  July  10, 1885. 

Object. — Advancement  in  America  of  the  international  langnago,  "  Volapnk." 
Firit  offioen. — Ph.  Heinsbergor,  jr.,  Fr.  Ileinsberger,  Fr.  P&ilips. 
Officert,  1S91. — Frederic  Heinsbergor,  president ;  Fr.  Philips,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CUAPEL  HlLI.,   N.    C. 

Or|^nized  October,  1886. 

ObjecU. — To  give  impulse  and  guidance  to  scholarly  investigation  of  the  great  dra- 
matist, and  besides  to  offer  opportunity  for  comparative  studies  in  the  dramatic  lit- 
erature of  ancient  and  foreign  languages  and  to  excite  interest  in  the  art  of  literary 
composition  and  criticism.  Seminary  methods  are  pursued  by  advanced  studento, 
and  the  results  embodied  in  elaborate  papers. 

The  society  was  organized  os  a  result  of -tho  inspiring  teaching  of  Rev.  Thoma* 
Hnme,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  professor  of  English  in  the  university,  the  leaders  among 
the  student  body  being  Robert  O.  Grissom,  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  and  L.  P.  Mo(}ehee. 

Firtt  ojflcert,  1886-87.— Ptoi.  Thomas  Hume,  president;  Prof.  George  T.  Winston, 
▼ice-president;  Robert  G.  Grissom,  secretary;  Joseph  A.  Morris,  treasurer;  execn- 
tivo  committee  (in  addition  to  tho  abovo-named  oflScers),  Prof.  W.  D.  Toy,  L.  P. 
McGehee,  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

Ofietn,  1894-95.— Vrot.  Thomas  Hume,  president;  Pro£  W.  D.  Toy,  vice-president; 
Oeorgo  T.  Wills,  secretary ;  H.  Bingham,  treasurer. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Journal,  Raleigh,  1887,  8to.,  for  the  year  1886-87,  with  two  extensive  papers  and 
elaborate  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions. 

The  club  baa  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  special  reference  books.  The  char- 
acter and  range  of  subjects  discussed  are  best  suggested  by  selections  from  past 
programmes:  1.  King  Lear ;  sources  of  the  plot ;  Robcrtof  Gloucester's  chronicle; 
the  pre-Shakespearean  plays  on  the  subject.  2.  Tho  subplot  of  Gloster  and  his 
sons.  3.  Tho  comic  clement  in  modern  tragedy.  4.  Difference  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  treatment  of  ethical  questions.  5.  Method  of  characteri- 
zation. Lectures  havo  been  delivered,  or  valuable  papers  read,  ou  special  occa- 
sions, on  such  subjects  as  the  following :  Shakespeare  ns  a  moral  teacher.  Mephis- 
topheles  and  lago.  Shakespeare's  use  of  legal  knowledge  and  forms.  Shake- 
spearean side  lights  on  old  English  life.  Black's  Judith  .Shakespeare :  A  picture 
of  tho  dramatist's  home  life  iu  his  latest  period.  The  history  of  dramatic  blank 
Terse  and  its  artistic  transformation  by  Shakespeare.  Schiller's  Macbeth  com- 
pared with  Shakespeare's.  Greek  tragedy.  Molifero's  Les  Prdcieuses  Ridicules 
and  Shakespeare's  euphuism.  A  comparison  of  ethical  teaching  in  the  classical 
and  the  modem  drama.  Progressive  art  of  Shakespeare  in  the  delineation  of 
women. 

BROWNING  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Organized  1888. 
Olneet. — The  stu^y  of  poetry. 

Ofi^xr*  for  1894-95. — President,  Miss  Helen  Bell;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Daniel  Q. 
fointon,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen,  Mrs.  8.  B.  Stitt,  Jacob  Salz- 
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berger,  Mi«  Anne  H.  Wharto* ;  eecretary,  Miss  Mary  Harned ;  treMoier,  Miss  IbtOda 
H.  Morris;  hUtotiogtapher, Miss  Harriet  B.  HendetstMi;  execntive  board.  Miss  Hsr- 
riet  Boyer,  Miss  Anna  K.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  M.  Cofaen,  Miss  Alice  Groff,  Miss  Harriet 
B:  Henderson,  Miss  Sasan  TV.  Jannej,  Harrison  8.  Morris,  Prof.  A.  H.  Smyth,  Misa 
Lonise  Stockton,  Francis  Howard  Williams,  UonJ  Bobett  K,  Willson,  l>z.  Matthew 
Woods,  and  the  officers  ex  officio. 
The  society  baa  at  present  730  members. 

THE  WARREN  SHAKESPEARE  CLUB 

Warkek,  Pa. 

Organized  February  25j  1884. 

Object. — The  study  of  the  writings  of  Shakespeace. 

First  ejicera. — C.  H.  Koyes,  president;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stone,  yice-president ;  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Jefferson,  secretary;  P.  8.  Ailen,  treasnrer. 

Officers,  1894. — Hon.  C.  H.  Noyea,  president;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Alien,  vice-president;  L. 
A.  Beardsley,  secretary;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hall,  tteasuier. 


IX.  HISTOBT.  BIOORAPHV,  AHO  GBNBAI.OO-Z'. 

NATIONAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Washibgtok,  D.  C. 

Organized  September  10,  ISSi,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  incorporated  hj  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  by  the  President  January  4,  1889,  as  fi»llowa; 

ACT  or  IirGORFOBATI<»(. 

Be  it  «M«c/ed  hy  ik*  Senate  and  Souse  »f  Uvgiretemtaixita  of  (A«  UntM  State  ^America 
fs  Congress  assembled.  That  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Ithaea,  in  the  State  of  New  Yoiic; 
Gieorge  Bancroft,  of  Washington,  in  the  I>i8trict  of  ColoKlMa;  Justin  Winsor,  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Msssachuset^s ;  William  F.  Pot^  of  Chicago,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  MarylMta;  Clar- 
ence W.  Boweu,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  Yock;  tbeir  associates  and  sne- 
ceasors,  nro  hereby  created  iu  the  District  of  Columbia  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
by  the  name  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  for  the  pipmoti<m  of  historical 
Btudica,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  maBaseripts,  and  for  kindred 
purposes  iu  the  interest  of  American  history  and  of  history  iu  America.  Said  asso- 
ciation is  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  District  of  Colombia  so 
far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  lawful  ends  to  on  amount  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  to  make  by-laws  not  inconsistent 
with  law.  Said  association  t^all  have  its  principal  office  at  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  may  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  snch  places  as  Uie  said 
incorporators  shall  determine.  Said  association  shallMport  annually  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ccHicerning  its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of 
historical  study  iu  America.  Said  secretary  shall  communicate  to  Congress  the 
whole  of  such  reports,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit.  The  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instittttion  are  authorized  to  permit  said  associaticm  to  deposit  its 
collections,  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  or  in  the  National  Museum  at  their  discretion,  upon  such 
conditions  and  under  such  rales  as  tiMy  shall  prescribe. 

[Approved,  January  4,  1889.] 

Object. — ^The  promotion  of  historical  studies. 

Foimders. — President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University;  Ptesid«llt  Francis 
A.  Walker,  of  the  Moasaehnsetts  Institute  of  Techuology ;  ProK.  Jnatln  Winsorand 
E.  Emerton,  and  Instructors  Channing,  Scott,  and  Fraacks,  of  Harvard  College; 
Profs.  M.  C.  Tyler  and  T.  F.  Crane,  of  Cornell;  Piot.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  of* Johns  Hopkins  University;  Prof. 
Allen  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford  College;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education ;  Charles  Deane,  LL.  D.,  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Parsons  and  William  B.  Weeden,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society ;  Mendes  Cohen,  of  the  Maryland  Historieal  Society ;  Dr. 
Clarence  W,  Bowon,  of  The  Independent;  President  8.  L.  Caldwell,  of  Vassar  Col- 
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l«^o;  Jndge  McUen  Chamberlain,  librarian  of  tho  Boston  Pablio  Library;  Judce 
Cnarles  A.  Feabody,  of  New  York;  Judge  Batcheller,  of  Snratoga;  Prof.  Austin 
Seott,  of  Rutgers  College;  Prof.  Herbert  Tuttle,  of  Cornell;  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  and 
Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Henry  E.  Scott,  of  Harvard;  Calvin  H.  Carter, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  and  William  Henrv  Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Firit  officers. — President,  Andrew  D.  White;  vice-presidents,  Jastin  Winsor  and 
Charles  Kendall  Adams;  secretary,  Herbert  B.  Adams;  treasurer,  Clarence  W. 
Brown;  executive  council  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  officers),  William  B. 
Wceden,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  and  Ephraim  Emertou. 

Officer*,  1895. — President,  George  F.  Hoar;  vice-presidents,  Richard  S.  Storrs  and 
James  Schouler ;  secretaries,  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  A.  Howard  Clark ;  treasurer, 
Clarence  W.  Bowen;  executive  council  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  ofBcers), 
Andrew  D.  White,  Jnstin  Windsor,  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  William  Wirt  Henry, 
James  B.  Angell,  Henry  Adams,  G.  Brown  Ooode,  George  B.  Adams,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, J.  L.  li.  Curry. 

PUBUCATIOKS. 

Papers,  5  vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  1886-1891.    Reports.  6  vols.  +  8vo.    Washington, 
1890.    For  contents  see  the  report  of  the  association,  1892,  pp.  4-9. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wasbikgtox,  D.  C. 

Organized  June  7, 1892. 

0&/>cl.— "The  collection, preservation, and  publication  of  material  having  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  and  history  of  the  Jews  on  tho  Americau  Continent." 

Fint  officers. — President,  Hon.  Oscar  8.  Straus,  New  York;  vice-presidents.  Dr. 
Charles  Gross,  Harvard  University;  Prof.  John  B.  McMaster,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany ;  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  recording  secretary,  Dr.  Herbert  Frieden- 
wald,  Philadelphia;  additional  members  of  council,  Max  Cohen,  New  York;  Mendes 
Cohen,  B.tltimore;  L.  M.  Dembitz,  Louisville;  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Chicago;  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  H.  Harris,  New  Y'ork ;  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Julius 
Rosenthal,  Chicago;  Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  Baltimore. 

Officers,  1895. — ^President,  Hon.  Oscar  8.  Straus,  New  York;  vice-presidents,  Dr. 
Charles  Gross,  Harvard ;  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany ;  Paul  L.  1  ord,  Brooklyn ; 
corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  recording  secre- 
tory, Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald,  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  K.  J.  IL  Gottheil,  Columbia 
College;  council,  Mendes  Cohen,  Baltimore;  Hon.  Meyer  Sulzberger,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Chicago;  Prof.  M.  Jastrow,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  N. 
Taylor  Phillips,  New  York;  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  Washington;  Dr.  J., H.*  Hollander, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mas  J.  Kohler,  Now  York. 

PCBUCATIONS. 

FabUcations  Noa.  I  and  U  +,  1893-91, 8vo,  pp.  v  -f  143,  vi  +  208. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
New  Yobk,  N.  Y, 

Organized  in  New  York  City,  March  23,  1888. 

Object. — To  promote  stndies  in  the  department  of  church  history. 

Its  fonnder  was  Rev.  Philip  Scbafif,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  at  the  time  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  he  was  its  president  till 
his  death,  October  20,  1893.  The  other  officers  of  the  first  board  were:  Vice-presi- 
dents, Rev.  Prof.  Drs.GeorgeP.  Fisher  (Yale,  New  Haven),  James  C.Moffat  (Princeton), 
A.  H.  Newman  (Toronto),  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Coxe,  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.);  councilors. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Dorchester  (Boston),  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  H.  M.  Scott  (Chicago),  Prof.  E.  Emer- 
ton,  Ph.  D.  (Harvard,  Cambridge),  and  E.  C.  Richardson  (librarian,  Hartford,  Conn.); 
secretary  sod  treasurer,  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Officers,  1894.— Key.  Bishop  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst,  president;  vice-president,  Rev.  Prof. 
Drs.  H.  M.  Baird,  G.  P.  Fisher,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  and  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany;  councilors, 
Bev.  Drs.  T.  W.  Chambers,  J.  M.  Buckley,  H.  M.  MaoCracken,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Vedder; 
secretary.  Rev.  Samuel  Hacanley  Jackson;  treasurer,  Barr  Ferree. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Papers,  Vols.  I- VI,  1889-94,  8vo,  averaging  about  250  pages  each. 
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SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Organized  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  1, 1869;  reorganized  Angost,  1873,  and  its 
headquarters  transferred  to  Richmoud,  Ya. 

Object. — "The  collection  and  preservation  of  papers  and  records  as  might  be  valu- 
able in  preserving  a  tme  history  of  the  claims,  events,  and  results  of  uie  lat«  xrar 
between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States." 

First  officer*. — Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  president;  Gen.  Braxton  Bra^g,  vico-pre*- 
ident;  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  secretary  and  treasurer;  an  advisory  committee  of  four, 
and  vice-presidents:  from  Virginia,  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee;  Maryland,  Hon.  S.  TincUe 
Wallis;  North  Carolina,  Lieut.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill;  South  Carolina,  Lieut.  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton;  Georgia,  Hon.  A.  H,  Stephens;  Alabama,  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes;  Ten- 
nessee, Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris ;  Mississippi,  Gov.  B.  G.  Humphreys ;  Texas,  Col.  Ashbel 
Smith;  Kentucky,  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge;  Missouri,  Gen.  Trnsten  Polk; 
Arkansas,  Hon.  A.  H.  Garland;  Florida,  Hon.  8.  R.  Maliory;  District  of  Colombia) 
'William  Wilson  Corcoran. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  vacant  j  chairman  of  executive  committee,  M^.  Gen. 
Dabney  H.  Maury  (who  was  an  origiual  founder  of  the  society  at  New  Orleans); 
treasurer,  Hon.  George  L.  Christian ;  secretary  and  editor  of  the  papers,  R.  A. 
Brock ;  members  of  the  executive  committee,  the  above,  and  Col.  William  H.  Palmer, 
Maj.  Robert  Stiles,  Robert  S.  Bosher,  Col.  Archie  Anderson,  Rev.  M.  D.  Hoge,  D.  D., 
Coi. T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  Col.  W.  E.  Cntshaw,  Hon.  Theodore  S.Gamett,  M^J.  E.  D.  T. 
Myers,  S.  Horace  Hawes,  John  S.  EUett. 

PUBUCATI0X8. 

Southern  Historical  Papers,  monthly,  commenced  January  1, 1876;  six  semiannual 
volumes,  of  about  400  pages  each,  were  published;  also  as  an  appendix,  conimene- 
ing  with  No.  5,  Vol.  I,  "A  Roster  of  General  Officers,  Heads  of  Departments, 
Senators,  Representatives,  Military  Organizations,  etc.,  In  Confederate  Service 
during  the  war  between  the  Stateis.  By  Charles  C.  Jones,  jr.,  late  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery,  C.  S.  A."  This  was  completed  in  No.  2,  Vol.  Ill,  in  ISOpages. 
With  Vol.  VII  the  Papers  were  published  monthly,  in  annual  volumes  of  nearly 
600  pages  each.  With  Vol.  XIII  the  Papers  were  published  annually  and  have 
been  continned,  Vol.  XXII  being  now  issued.    8ro. 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  this  society  see  an  account  in  its  Papers,  Vol.  XVIU, 
pp.  349-365,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  335-336;  and  for  a  full  bibliography,  see  Report  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  1892. 

SOUTHERN  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION. 
Washixgtos,  D.  C. 

Organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  24,  1896. 

Objects. — "The  study  of  the  history  of  the  Southern  States,  the  encouragement  of 
original  research,  discussion,  and  conference  among  members,  the  widening  of  per^ 
soual  acquaintance,  the  publication  of  work,  and  tne  collection  of  historical  mate- 
rial."   (Constitution.) 

Fonndcrs. — This  association  grew  out  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Dr.  Colyer  Meriwether, 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  and  Dr.  Stephen  B,  Weeks. 

Officers  for  1S96. — President,  Postmaster-General  William  L<  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.  C ;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  Peabotly  fund,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  Edgefield  C.  H.,  8.  C,  Gen.  M.  J.  Wright,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  Civil-Service  Commission,  Wadi- 
iogton,  D.  C,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Washington,  D.  C^  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  secretary,  Colyer  Meriwether,  Ph.  D.,  325  East  Capitol  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  administrative  councils  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  officers).  Col.  m*o 
W.  Avery,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Prof.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Cbap«l 
Hill,  N.  C,  Col.  R.  A.  Brock,  secretary  Southern  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va., 
Mr.  T.  L.  Cole,  room  13,  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  Cnas.  W.  Dabney, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  B.  Heath  Dabney, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Prof  John  R.  Ficklen,  TnlaneUniversi^, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Prof.  Leo  Davis  Lodge,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Judge  C.  W.  Raines,  Austin,  Tex.,  Prof.  Chas.  Lee  Smith,  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty,  Mo.,  Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secre- 
tary State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  William  and 
Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Ph.  D.,  Bureau  of  EdncatiOD, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Prof.  W.  8.  Wyman,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Alabama. 
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STATE. 
THE  ALABAMA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
TusCiO-oosA,  Ala. 

Organized  July  9,  1850,  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tnscaloosa;  incorporated 
Felimary  5, 1852. 

OhjeeU. — ^The  collection  of  the  materials  of  Alabama  history ;  aroaB:ng  an  Intereet 
in  the  subject  and  stimulating  effort  in  the  prodnction  of  local  and  other  historical 
works. 

Firtl  offioeri. — President,  Hon.  Alexander  Bowie,  Talladega,  Ala.j  first  vioe-presi- 
dent,  A.J.  Pickett,  Montgomenr,  Ala. ;  second  vice-president,  Gen.  £.  D.  King,  Perry 
County,  Ala. ;  treasurer,  Hon.  Washington  Moody,  Tuscaloosa;  secretary,  Joshua  H. 
Foster,  Tuscaloosa. 

Pre$ent  ofieert,  1S94-9S. — President,  Dr.  Allen  S.  Andrews,  Greensboro,  Ala. ;  secre- 
tary, R.  A.  Hardaway,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Fitts,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Tko  meetings  are  held  annually  dnring  the  commencement  exercises  of  th« 
University  of  Alabama. 

PL'BUCATIONS. 

See  Bibliography  in  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 

California  historical  society. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Incorporated  April  30, 1862,  as  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  by 
Stephen  J.  Field,  J.  B.  Moore,  Henry  W.  Halleck,  Robert  Greenow,  J  G.  Marvin, 
Alox.  S.  Taylor,  P.  B.  Reading,  Pablo  Do  La  Guerra^  and  William  J.  Shaw.  Reor- 
ganized and  incorporated  as  the  California  Historical  Society,  March  6,  1886,  by 
William  Ashbumer.  Horace  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  John  T.  Doyle,  Edw.  S.  Hol- 
dcn,  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Bernard  Moses,  John  R.  Jorboe,  William  Norris,  J.  De  Barth 
Sborb,  and  Rev.  Aloysins  Varsi. 

ObJeeU. — It  is  now  supported  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  object  is  to  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  information  relating  to 
history. 

Organizers  as  above. 

Officers  and  cUreotort,  1894-96. — President,  Hon.  James  V.  Coffey ;  secretary,  A.  S. 
Hubbard :  treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Donohoe :  directors.  Prof.  Martin  Kellogg,  Hon.  Horace 
Davis,  John  R.  Jarboe,  Hon.  John  Reynolds,  Hon.  Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  Hon.  John  M. 
Corcoran,  William  Norris,  Hon.  A.  P.  Catlin. 

rOBUCATIOXS. 

Papers,  2  vols,  2  pts.  each.     For  details  see  seventh  report  of  American  Historical 
Association,  1890. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Or^nized  November  1, 18S3;  incorporated  February  13,  1891. 

Objeclt. — The  collection  and  preservation  of  all  material  which  can  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general  and  of  Southern  California  in 
particular;  the  publication  of  historical  papers  read  before  the  society;  discussion 
of  historical  subjects. 

Firtt  officen. — President,  J.  J.  Warner ;  vice-presidents,  H.  D.  Barrows.  A.  F.  Cor- 
onel,  J.  O.  Downey,  and  John  Mansfield;  treasurer,  J.  M.  Gninn;  secretary,  C.  N. 
Wilson. 

Officen,  1894. — President,  C.  P.  Dorland;  first  vice-president,  H.  D.  Barrows;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson ;  treasurer,  Edwin  Baxter;  secretary 
and  curator,  J.  M.  Oninn;  board  of  directors,  C.  P.  Dorland,  H.  D.  Barrows,  J.  M. 
Gninn,  Edwin  Baxter,  Rev.  J.  Adam,  J.  D.  Moody,  Mrs.  M.  Bui-ton  Williamson. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Collections  or  Annual  Publication,  1886-1891,  16mo,  averaging  about  80  pages.    See 

Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 
Annual  Publication  of  Collections  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  16mo, 

56  pages,  1887,  paper. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS, 
Sax  Fkancisco,  Cai,. 

Organized  Angnst,  1850;  incorporated  January  28, 1863,  and  again  ander  the  civil 
code  of  California,  March  18,  1885. 

Objects.— To  cultivato  Bocial  interconrse,  form  a  moro  perfect  union  among  iti 
members,  and  create  a  fund  for  charitable  purposes  in  their  behalf;  to  collect  and 
preserve  information  connected  'with  the  early  settlement  and  subseqTifnc  history  of 
the  country ;  to  form  a  library  and  cabinet,  and  preserve  such  literary  and  scien- 
titio  objects  as  the  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  in  all 
appropriate  matters  to  advance  the  interests  and  perpetnate  the  memory  of  those 
whose  sagacity,  energy,  and  enterprise  induced  them  to  settle  in  the  wUdemess  and 
become  the  founders  of  a  new  State. 

Firtt  officers  under  ineorporaiion  of  1863. — Owen  P.  Sutton,  president;  Richard 
Chenery,  Ephriam  W.  Leonard,  James  Liok,  Lewis  Cunninghan,  and  Joseph  W. 
Winans,  vice-presidents;  William  L.  Duncan,  secretary;  John  U.  Toruey,  treasurer; 
directors,  Horace  Hawes,  J.  H.  Widber,  J.  K.  De  la  Montagnie,  John  O.  Earle,  Sv.  K. 
Van  Alen,  J.  H.  Stearns,  and  William  Henry  Tiffany. 

Incorporators,  18S5. — Nathaniel  Holland,  Louis  Sloss,  George  T.  Marye,  jr.,  David 
P.  Marshall,  William  Dutch,  lliomas  J.  Knipe,  Henry  U.  Russ,  Justin  Gates,  Robert 
White,  Charles  H.  Stoutenborongb,  Ferdinand  Vassault. 

First  president,  1850-1853,  William  Henry  Davis  Howard. 

Officers,  1893-94. — President,  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs;  vice-presidents,  John  B.  Russ,  Dr. 
Washington  Ayer,  Henry  Matthews,  Niles  Searles,  Cains  T.  Ryland;  secretary,  John 
I.  Sepenr;  marshal,  John  F.  Pinkbam;  directors.  Christian  Reis,  John  P.  BerioK, 
H.  N.  Tilden,  E.  E.  Chever,  A.  S.  Hall,  Henry  Palmer,  James  H.  Widber,  George  T. 
Marye,  jr.,  Martin  R.  Roberts,  jr. 

PUBUCATIOKS. 

Sec  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 

THE  BRISTOL  HISTORICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  80CIETT. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Organized  June  18,  1890. 

Object. — "Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  interest  in  history,  especially  local 
history,  and  science,  and  the  establishment  and  care  of  a  museum  for  the  collection  of 
objects  of  interest."    (Constitution.) 

i'ouniers.—C.  S.  Treadway,  F.  H.  Williams,  E.  E.  NeweU,  G.  H.  Tracy,  Epaphroditns 
Peck,  J.  H.  Sessions. 

Officers,  1S05. — President,  E.  E.  Newell;  vice-president,  W.  C.  Richards;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  E.  L.  Dunbar;  directors,  W.  C.  Richards,  B.  S.  Lewis,  E.  E.  Newell, 
Roswell  Atkins,  E.  L.  Dunbar. 

CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Organized  May  30  and  31, 1825;  incorporated  Ma;r,  1825.  After  the  first  year  the 
society  failed  to  keep  up  its  organization  and  was  revived  by  an  act  of  the  Connecticot 
legislature,  passed  in  1839,  tho  former  members  becoming  members  under  the  new  act 

Objects.— "Tox  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and  preserving  materials  for 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history  of  the  United  States  and  espocialiy  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut." 

Founders. — John  Trumbull,  president,  poet,  author  of  McFingal,  lawyer,  jud»  of 
superior  and  supreme  courts  of  Connecticut,  treasurer  of  Yale  College;  Eight  Bev. 
Thomas  C.  Browncll,  vice-president,  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  first  president  of 
Washington,  now  Trinity,  College;  Thomas  Day,  recording  secretary ;  Rev,  Thomas 
Robbins,  corresponding  secretary;  Walter  Mitchell,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1894-95. — Charles  J.  Iloadly,  president;  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  first  vice- 
president;  Frank  B.  Gay,  recording  secretary;  Rev.  W.  De  Loss  Love,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  Jonathan  F.  Morris,  treasurer;  Albert  C.  Bates,  librarian. 

publications. 

Collections,  Vol.  I-V,  1860, 8vo.  See  also  report  American  Historical  Association,  1890- 
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THE  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Bridgeport,  Coxn. 

This  society  iras  at  first  a  voluntary  association,  formed  February  4,  1881 ;  incor- 
porated liarcti  24, 1885. 

Objects. — "The  promotion  and  encouragement  of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  gene- 
alogical investigation  relating  to  said  county  and  the  towns  composing  it,  and  for 
the  preservation  and  publication  of  the  same."    (Act  of  incorporation.) 

i'o»ndert. — Rowland  B.  Lacey,  George  C.  Waldo,  William  A.  Beers,  Samuel  Orcutt, 
Bichard  C.  Ambler,  Nathaniel  E.  Wordin,  L.  N.  Middlebrook,  William  B.  Hincks, 
and  Curtis  Thompson,  all  of  Fairfield  County. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Rowland  B.  Lacey;  vice-presidents,  George  C.  Waldo, 
Cortis  Thompson,  and  Charles  Burr  Toddj  treasurer  and  curator,  Edward  Deacon; 
recording  secretary,  Howard  N.  Wakeman ;  corresponding  secretary,  James  R.  Bar- 
roughs. 

PUBLTCATIONS. 

Anniversary  proceedings,  1882, 1885, 1887, 8vo.    Annual  report,  1889, 1891-92, 1893-94, 
8  vo.    See  also  report  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

LITCHFIELD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

LrrcHriELD,  Coxn, 

Orguuzed  Angnst  10, 1893. 

Olfject*. — To  collect  and  preserve  objects  of  local  historical  interest;  books  written 
"bj  Litchfield  people  or  or  interest  to  them. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Rev.  8.  O.  Seymour;  vice-presidents,  A.  A.  Stone,  D.  C. 
Kilbonro,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hubbard;  secretary,  Elbert  P.  Roberts;  treasurer,  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Symington. 

Officers,  1894-95. — Same  as  above,  except  that  Miss  Mary  Phelps  is  now  the  treas- 
urer. • 

THE  MORSE   SOCIETY. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Organized  May,  1892;  incorporated  1892. 

Objects. — "  The  particular  business  and  object  of  such  society  is  the  establishment 
of  social  relations  between  and  among  its  members ;  the  conservation  of  historical 
records,  information,  and  data,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  history  and  geneal- 
ogy of  members  aud  their  families:  the  encouragement  of  patriotic  sentiment  among 
the  members  of  the  society  and  others ;  the  production  and  publication  of  literature 
relating  to  the  objeets  of  the  society  or  to  ite  members  or  their  families;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  to  contain  books,  records,  paintings,  jperiodicals  and  other  pub- 
lications, and  objects  which  may  suitably  he  collected  in  such  library;  and  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  incidental  or  pertinent  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  above  specifically  set  forth."    (Certificate  of  incorporation.) 

Charter  members. — David  R.  Morse,  Jerome  E.  Morse,  Howard  H.  Morse,  George  R. 
Horse,  Frederick  R.  Morse,  George  H.  Morse,  George  V).  Morse,  Eldredge  W.  Morse, 
Henry  G.  Morse,  Arthur  G.  Morse,  Waldo  G.  Morse,  William  H.  Morse,  Frank  Rogers 
lIoTse,  Albert  G.  Morse,  Elijah  A.  Morse,  George  F.  Morse,  Frank  E.  Morse. 

Finl  officers. — President,  Jerome  E.  Morse;  vice-president,  Waldo  G.  Morse;  treas- 
urer, David  R.  Morse;  registrar,  George  R.  Morse;  secretary,  Arthnr  G.  Morse. 

Officers  and  trustees,  1895. — President,  Jerome  E.  Morse,  239  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  vice-president,  Waldo  G,  Morse,  10  Wall  street.  New  York  City;  treasurer, 
David  R.  Morse,  45  Fulton  street.  New  York  City ;  secretary  and  registrar,  John 
Botrard  Horse,  17  Capitol  avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Arthnr  G.  Morse,  234  Broadway, 
Kew  York  City;  George  R.  Morse,  U  Wall  street,  New  York  City ;  Elijah  A.  Morse, 
Canton,  Mass.;  Daniel  P.  Morse,  160  Monroe  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Harry  T. 
Iforse,  80  Broad  street.  New  York  City. 

PCBLICATIOXS. 

The  Morse  Reeord.    4to. 

NEW  HAVEN  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

New  Ha  vex,  Coxx. 

Organized  November  14,  1862;  incorporated  Jnno  17,  1863. 

OHeet. — "To  collect  and  preserve  such  books,  pamphlets,  •  •  *  manoscripts, 
•       •      •     curiosities,  and  antiquities  of  every  kind  as  may  lie  connected  with  or 
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may  illnstrato  the  local  history  of  the  towns  incladcd  Trithin  the  ancient  New  Haven 
Colony;  *  *  *  to  oncoarago  historical  and  antiqnarian  investigation  and  to 
disseminate  historical  information." 

First  ofjicerB. — President,  Henry 'White,  M.  A.;  vice-president,  Rev.  E.  Edwards 
Beardsley,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  secretary,  Horace  Day,  M.  A.:  treasarer,  Nathan  Peck. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.^  vice-president,  £U 
Whitney,  U.  A. :  secretary,  Henry  T.  Blake,  B.  A. :  treasarer,  Dwight  £,  Bower,  B.  A., 
LL.  U. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

"Papers,"  8vo,  Vol.  I-IV,  as  follows :  1, 1865,pp.l7(H-IV-)-192:  n,18T7,  pp. 
388;  111,1882,  pp.  VII-|-620;  IV,  1888,  pp.  VlII-|-456;  V,  1894,  pp.XCU-l- 

THE  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

New  London,  Cosn. 

Incorporated  July  6, 1870. 

Object. — To  collect,  preserve,  and  publish  historical  and  genealogical  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  early  settlement  and  subsequent  history  especially  of  New  London  County, 
and  incidentally  of  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Foundert. — Henry  P.  Haven,  Charles  J.  McCnrdy,  John  W.  Stedman,  Richard  A. 
Wheeler,  Learned  Hibbard,  John  T.  Wait,  John  P.  C.  Mather,  Ashbel  Woodward, 
Nathan  Belcher,  William  H.  Potter,  S.  G.  Willard,  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Isaac  Johnson. 

First  officers. — President,  La  Fayette  S.  Foster ;  vice-presidents,  Charles  J.  McCnrdy, 
Ashbel  Woodward,  Francis  B.  Loomis;  secretary,  John  P.  C.  Mather;  treasurer, 
Williom  H.  Rowo. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Charles  Augustus  Williams ;  vice-presidents,  Benjamin 
Stark,  William  A.  Slater,  Frederick  Bill ;  secretary,  May  Kelsey  Champion ;  treasurer, 
Charles  B.  Ware. 

•        PUBLICATIONS. 

Sco  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 

SAUOATUCK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WESTPOET. 

Westport,  Conn. 

Organized  January  19, 1889. 

Object. — Historical  research. 

Founders. — Rev.  Alonzo  Norton  Lewis,  Rev.  James  E.  Coley,  Horace  Staples,  William 
C.  Staples,  Lorin  T.  Day,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Wood,  Louis  McDonongh,  Thomas  C.  Steams. 

Present  officers,  1894-95. — President,  Horace  Staples;  vice-presidents,  William  J. 
Jennings,  William  H.  Saxton,  Rev.  K.  Mackenzie,  jr. ;  secretary,  Rev,  James  £• 
Coley;  librarian,  William  Gray  Staples;  treasurer,  Dr.  L.  T.  Day. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  DELAWARE. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Organized  May  31, 1864;  incorporated  October  26,  1864. 

Object. — The  elucidation  of  history,  particularly  such  portions  as  may  refer  to  this 
State. 

First  ojcers.— President,  Hon.  Willard  Hall:  first  Vice-president,  Hon.  William  T. 
Read;  second  vice-president,  Sam.  M.  Harrington;  third  vice-president,  William 
Cannon ;  corresponding  secretary.  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman ;  recording  secretary,  Wil- 
liam D.  Dowe;  librarian.  Dr.  I.  Frank  Vaughn;  treasurer,  William  S.  Hilles. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  Love:  first  vice-president, 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard;  second  vice-president,  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers;  third  vice- 
president,  Ebo.  W.  Tunnell;  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  B.  Nones;  recording 
secretary,  Willard  Hall  Porter;  treasurer,  Henry  R.  Bringhnrst;  librarian,  John  J. 
Gallagher;  historiographer,  Dr.  Horaco  Burr. 

publications. 

See  Report  American  Historical  Association,  1890,  and  in  addition:  The  Records  of 
Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  church,  Wilmington,  Del.  From  1697  to  1773. 
Translated  from  the  original  Swedish,  by  Dr.  Horace  Burr,  1890.  Ceesar  Rod- 
ney, 1728-1784.  ' 
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THE  COLUMBIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Wasiuxgtox,  D.  C. 

Organizetl  April  12,  1894:  incorporated  May  3,  1894. 

Objectt. — Tho  particnlar  busiuess  and  objects  of  tlio  society  are  the  collootiou,  prcs- 
crvatioii,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  liistory  and  topography  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  national  history  and  biography,  and,  in  general,  the  trans- 
action of  any  business  pertinent  to  a  historical  society  at  tho  national  capital. 

Incorporalon. — Marcus  Baker,  Swan  31.  Burnett,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Kate  Field, 
Lawrence  Gardner,  W.  W.  Godding,  G.  Brown  Goodo,  A.  B.  Haguer,  W.  T.  Harris, 
James  F.  Hood,  John  F.  Hurst,  Gardiner  O.  Hubbard,  John  J.  Keane,  Elizabeth  B. 
Johnston,  John  A.  Kasson,  W.  J.  McGoo,  S.  P.  Langley,  Martin  F.  Morris,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  John  W.  Powell,  J.  Havens  Hichards,  E.  Francis  Kiggs, 
John  W.  Eoss,  A.  B.  Spofford,  Hngh  T.  Taggart,  J.  M.  Toner,  James  C.  Welling, 
and  Michael  I.  Weller. 

First  officett. — President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner;  vice-presidents,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
Aina worth  R.  Spofford;  recording  secretary,  Marcus  Baker;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Michael  I.  Weller;  treasurer,  E.  Francis  Riggs;  curator,  James  F.  Hood. 
Coancilors:  four  years,  Kate  Field;  four  years,  W.  J.  McGee;  ttiree  years,  Lawrence 
Gardner;  three  years,  J.  C.  Welling;  two  years,  A.  B.  Hagnor;  two  years,  John  G. 
Nicolay;  ono  year,Elizabeth  B.  Johnston ;  one  year,  T.  W.  Noyes. 

Officer*,  ^*95.— President,  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  A.  R.  Spofford 
and  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson;  recording  secretary,  Marcus  Baker;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, M.  I.  Weller;  treasurer,  E.  l^ancls  Riggs;  curator,  James  F.  Hood.  Coun- 
cilors :  For  four  years,  F.  W.  Koyes  and  Elizabeth  Bryant  Johnson ;  three  years,  Kat« 
Field  and  W.  J.  McOee;  two  years,  Lawrence  Gardner  and  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  one 
year,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  A.  B.  Hagner. 

THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Savannau,  Ga. 

Organized  May  24,  1839;  incorporated  December  19,  1839;  amended  October  25, 
1870,  so  as  to  allow  the  society  to  hold  property  of  more  than  tho  annual  value  or 
$6,000. 

Object*. — To  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  information  relating  to  the  history  of 
tho  State  of  Georgia,  in  all  its  departments,  and  of  American  history  generally, 
and  to  create  a  library  for  the  use  oi  its  members.    (Constitution. ) 

Incorporator* — J.  M. Berrien,  James M.  Wayne,  M.  H. McAllister,  I.  K.  Tefft,  William 
B.  Stevens,  George  W.  Hunter,  H.  K.  Preston,  William  T.  Williams,  and  others. 

F'ir*t  officer*. — President,  Hon.  John  M.  Berrien;  first  vice  president,  Hon.  James  M, 
Wayne;  second  vice-president,  William  Bellinger  Bulloch ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Israel  K.  Tefft;  recording  secretary,  William  Bacon  Stevens;  treasurer,  George  Wal- 
lace Hunter;  librarian,  Henry  K.  Preston;  curators,  William  Thornc  Williams, 
Charles  S.  Ilenry,  John  C.  Nicoll,  William  Law,  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Robert 
M.  Charlton,  and  Matthew  Hall  McAllister. 

Present  officer*. — President,  Hon.  Heni^  E.  Jackson;  first  vice-Aresident,  Col.  John 
Screven ;  second  vice-president,  Hon.  W.  D.  Harden ;  corresponding  secretary,  Otis 
Asbmore;  recording  secretary,  George  T.  Cann;  treasurer,  Clarence  S.  Connerat; 
librarian,  William  Harden ;  curators,  Hon.  W.  D.  Harden,  Col.  George  A.  Mercer,  Dr. 
R.  J.  Nunn,  Col.  J.  H.  M.  Clinch,  Walter  G.  Charlton,  Dr.  A.  Oemlor,  Charles  N.  West, 
and  Horace  P.  Smart. 

PCBLICATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890,  pp.  193-197,  and  add:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  William  Harris  Crawford,  by  Charles  N.  West,  A.  M.,  1892,  8vo. 
pp.  45. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Organized  Jane,  1874 ;  incorporated  April,  1876. 

Objects. — For  social  and  mental  improvement. 

First  officers. — E.  E.  Park,  president;  C.  E.  Campbell,  vice-president;  W.  B.  Valger, 
aecretaiy ;  T.  O.  Chestney,  treasurer,  with  1 4  directors. 

Officers,  1S94. — O.  P.  WiUingham,  president;  A.  A.  Allen,  vice  president ;  E.  A. 
Waxelbaum,  treasurer;  M.  G.  Ogden,  secretary,  and  a  board  of  nine  directors. 
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.  CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Chicago,  III. 

Organized  Jnno  9,  1856;  incorporated  February  7,  1857. 

Object. — To  institute  and  encourage  Iiistorical  inquiry,  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
niatcri.ils  of  history,  and  to  spread  historical  information,  especially  concerning  the 
Northwestern  States.    (Constitntion.) 

I'tral  officer!. — W.  H.  Brown,  president;  William  B.  Ogden  and  J.  Y.  Scammon,  vice- 
presidents;  S.  T>.  Ward,  treasurer;  William  Barry,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  the  itth  of  October,  1871.  all  its  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  mannscripts, 
files  of  newspapers,  maps,  etc.,'amonstin^  tomore  than  $100,000  wa8destroye<l  by  fire. 
The  society  was  reorganized  in  1872,  and  its  collectioDS  were  destroyed  a  second  time 
on  July  14,  1874. 

It  was  again  reorganized  in  1877.  Tho  comer  stone  of  a  new  baildiog  was  laid 
November  12,  1892. 

Officer*,  lS90-9t. — President,  Edward  G.  Mason ;  vice  presidents,  Alex.  0.  MeCIarg 
and  George  AV.  Smith ;  secretary  and  librarian,  John  Hoses ;  troasarer,  Gilbert  B. 
Shaw. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Collections,  Vols.  1-IY+,  1882-1890-f ,  8vo.    For  detailed  list  see  Report  of  American 
Historical  Asscoiation  1890. 

THE  RAVENSWOOD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
172  Washington  stbbet,  Chicago,  III. 

Organized  July  5,  1882;  incorporated  October,  1882. 

Object. — To  assist  the  young  men  of  the  village  in  the  "  study  of  history  and  kindred 
subjects." 

Tho  project  met  with  flattering  success,  and  tho  plan  of  the  society  was  soon 
eularged  so  as  to  include  the  building  of  a  public  library.  The  society  now  owns  s 
flno  tlircc-story  brick  building,  recently  remodeled,  and  is  a  distributing  station  of 
tho  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  originator  and  founder  of  the  society  was  A.  H. 
Comptou,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  president  of  the  same.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  consisted  of  R.  J.  Bennett,  Squire  Dingee,  Rev.  J.  P.  Brnshingham,  Bev. 
W.  A.  Lloyd,  Rev.  F.  S.  Do  M.ittos,  A.  M.  Compton,  and  D.  R.  Cameron. 

Officers,  1S05. — President,  A.  P.  Brink;  vice-president,  D.  N.  Holcomb;  treasurer, 
James  W.  Andrews;  secretary,  Theodore  B.  Potter;  board  of  trustees,  A.  P.  Brmk, 
D.  N.  Holcomb,  C.  W.  Chandler,  Charles  E.  Sinclair,  James  W,  Andrews,  George  A. 
Du  Puy. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  IOWA. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Organized  Febrnary  7, 1857 ;  incorporated  December  2,  1867. 

Object. — "For  the  purpose  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  preserving  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  charts,  manu&cripts,  papers,  paintings,  statuary,  and  other  materials  iUnstia- 
tive  of  the  history  of  this  State,  and  also  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Iowa,  their  deeds,  exploits,  perils,  and  adventures;  to  secure  facts  relative 
to  the  history  of  our  ludiau  tribes;  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities,  and  to 
mark  tho  progress  of  our  r.tpidly  developing  Commonwealth ;  to  publish  such  of  tb« 
colloctions  of  the  socioty  as  it  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  of  value  and  interest; 
to  bind  such  publicatious  and  other  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  papers,  as 
they  may  publish  or  collect,  and  to  aid  in  all  respects  as  may  be  within  its  province 
to  develop  the  history  of  this  State  in  all  its  departments." 

First  officers,  1857. — President,  Hon.  James  W.  Grimes ;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  S.  J- 
Kirkwood,  Hon.  F.  H.  Lee,  Hon.  H.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  C.  F.  Clarkson.  Hon.  E.  Price; 
corresponding  secretary,  C. Billing  Smith;  recording  secretary,  Thomas  Hughes; 
librarian,  John  Pattee ;  treasurer,  J.  P.  Wood. 

C'«ra(or».— Hon.  John  Shane,  Hon.  D.  P.  Palmer,  Hon.  D.  W.  Price,  Hon.  Charles 
Negus,  Hon.  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Hon.  S.  H.  Laugworthy,  F.  W.  Ballard,  M.  B.  Cochran, 
H.  D.  Downey,  E.  K.  Rugg,  William  Vogt,  T.  S.  Parvin,  Hon.  W.  Penn  Clarke,  J.  C. 
Culbertson,  G.  D.  Woodiu,  Hon.  G.  W.  McCleary,  Le  Grand  Byington,  Hon.  &  G. 
Winchester. 

Officers,  1894.— 3.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.,  president;  M.  B.  Cochran,  M.  D.,  Tioe-presi- 
dent;  Lyman  P.irsous,  treasurer;  M.  W.  Davis,  secretary ;  H.  W.  Lathiop,  librariSB. 

Curators  (by  appointmcut  of  tho  governor).— Hon.  D.  N.  Richardson,  Hon.  GeorK* 
D.  Perkins,  Miss  Marion  Murdoch,  Hon.  S.  M.  Clark,  Hon.  W.J.  Knight,  Hon.  J.O. 
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Croeby,  Hon.  R.  H.  Moore,  Hon.  John  F.  Dancombe,  Hon.  S.  R.  Davis;  (by  election  of 
society).  Dr.  J.  L  Pickard,  Prof.  S.  Calvin,  Hon.  Peter  A.  Dey,  Hon.  George  W.  Ball, 
Dr.  CM.  Hobby, Prof, T.H.McBride,  Hon.  S.  K.  Paine,  Dr.  E.  F.  Clapp,  Hon.  L.  B. 
Patterson. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Se«  Second  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 

Iowa  Historical  Record,  quarterly,  8vo,  Vol.  X,  1894. 

Iowa  Historical  Lectures,  dolivered  in  1892,  Iowa  City,  1893,  8vo,  pp.  92. 

KANSAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
TOPKKA,  Kans. 

Organized  December  14, 1875;  incorporated  December  15, 1875. 

Object. — To  collect  and  preserre  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  mannscripts, 
pictures,  relics,  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Kansas,  and  to 
make  np  a  library  of  reference  npon  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge. 

JF'iral  oficeri. — Samuel  A.  Kinsman,  president;  George  A.  Crawford,  vice-president; 
John  A.  Martin,  treasurer;  F.  P.  Baker,  secretary. 

Offieeri,  1894. — Vincent  J.  Lane,  president;  W.  L.  Brown  and  James  B.  Abbott, 
vice-presidents ;  John  Guthrie,  treasurer ;  Franklin  G.  Adams,  secretary. 

PUBUCATI0N8. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890;  add  to  this  list  Columbian 
History  of  Edncation  in  Kansas,  1893,  8vo,  pp.  231,  cloth. 

THE  LABETTE  COUNTY  (KANS.)  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Altamont,  Kans. 

Oreanized  Jnly  16, 1878;  incorporated  November  21,  1881. 

Object. — To  preserve  the  early  history  of  the  county  and  the  objects  of  interest 
connected  witu  its  settlement  and  development. 

Founder*.— "Sfiliow  Case,  B.  W.  Perkins,  J.  8.  Waters,  W.  A.  Starr,  R.  M.  Donally,  and 
some  others. 

Firtl  officer*. — Nelson  Case, president;  J.  S.  Waters,  secretary. 

Officer*,  1895. — Nelson  Case,  president ;  A.  T.  Dickerman,  secretary. 

I'UBUCATIONS. 

History  of  Labette  County,  by  Nelson  Case,  1883, 4to,  pp.  372. 

THE  FILSON  CLUB. 
LOUISVIIXE,  Kt. 

Or^nized  May  IS,  1881;  incorporated  October  5, 1891. 

Obfe^. — Collecting,  preserving,  and  publishing  history,  and  especially  the  history 
of  Kentucky.  It  is  aliterary  and  scientific  association  as  well  as  historical,  but  its 
essential  character  is  that  of  an  historical  organization. 

Founder*. — Reuben  T.  Durrett,  Richard  H.  Collins,  William  Chenault,  John  Mason 
Brown,  Basil  W.  Duke,  George  M.  Davie,  James  S.  Pirtle,  Thomas  W.  Bullitt,  Alex- 
ander P.  Humphrey,  and  Thomas  Speed. 

Officer*,  1894. — President,  Reuben  T.  Durrett;  vice-president,  J.  Stoddard  Johnston; 
secretary, Thomas  Speed;  treasurer,  Attilla  Cox. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890,  and  add  to  that  list:  Centenary 
of  Kentucky,  by  R.  T.  Durrett  and  others,  1892,  4to,  pp.  200:  the  Centenary  of 
Louisville,  by  R.T.  Durrett,  1892,  4to,  pp.  200;  the  Political  Club,  by  Thomas 
Speed,  1894, 4to,  pp.  180 ;  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Constantino  Samuel  Rafinesque, 
by  Richard  Ellsworth  Call,  1895, 4to,  pp.  239 ;  History  of  Transylvania  University, 
by  Dr.  Robert  Peter,  4to,  pp.  202. 

LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nkw  Orleans,  La. 

Incorporated  April  11, 1889. 

"The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  ore  to  collect  sncb 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  documents,  fings,  maps,  plans,  charts,  paintings,  engrav- 
ings, lithographs,  and  other  pictorial  representations,  manuscripts,  and  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  both  before  and  after  its 
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cession  to  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  collection  and  preservation  of  all 
papers,  documeuts,  relics,  etc.,  relating  to  the  war  between  the  States  from  1861  to 
1865.  And  this  corporation  sliall  have  the  right  to  compile  and  pnblisfa,  andtohaTe 
compiled  and  published,  boolis,  plans,  charts,  and  other  papers  and  docnmeDts  relat- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  organized,  and  to  apply  for  and  hold  copyrights 
and  patents  necessary  to  its  protection." — Constitution. 

Incorporatort. — Frank  T.  Howard,  W.  R.  Lyman,  D.  A.  Given,  Peter  Blake,  J.  Henry 
Bchan,  K.  D.  Willett,  George  II.  Frost,  J.  H.  Dnsgan,  A.  S.  Lewis,  Kobert  Maxwell, 
J.  U.  Wilkinson,  jr.,  J.  A.  Chalaron,  Charles  E.  Fenner,  Jeff.  C.  Wcuck,  O.  T.  Bean- 
regard,  W.  M.  Owen,  Richard  S.  Venables,  Thomas  Higgins,  John  T.  Pnrves,  Thoma* 
S.  Campbell,  Joseph  H.  Do  Grange,  T.  E.  Davis,  8.  S.  Prentiss,  John  K.  Renaod, 
Charles  L.  C.  Dnpny,  William  Preston  Johnston,  Edwin  I.  Knrsheodt,  WiUiam 
Scnaudiu. 

First  officer$, — Frank  T.  Howard,  president;  W.  R.  Lyman,  first  vioe-presidemt; 
W.  M.  Owen,  second  vice-president;  D.  A.  Given,  secretary  and  treasorer;  C.  A- 
Nelsou,  custodian. 

Officers,  1894. — E.  A.  Palftey,  president;  Hon.  J.  A.  Breanx,  first  vice-president; 
J.  A.  Chalaron,  second  vice-president;  D.  S.  Sullivan,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
custodian. 

LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

■  New  Orleans,  La. 

This  society  was  organized  January  15, 1836.  Its  first  president  was  Judge  Henry 
A.  Billiard ;  its  secretaries,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Louis  Janin.  It  then  fell  into  decay 
and  was  reorganized  in  June,  1846,  by  John  Perkins,  J.  D.  B.  DoBaw,  Edmund  J. 
Forstall,  Charles  Gayarr^,  Gen.  Joseph  Walker,  and  Alfred  Hennen.  Jadge  Fran- 
cois Xavier  Martin  was  president.  It  flourished  for  several  years  and  by  act  of 
assembly  of  January  10, 1860,  became  practically  a  State  institution  and  Mr.  Gayacrt 
became  its  president.    It  was  reorganized  again  in  1877  and  in  1893. 

Officers,  1894-05. — President,  Alice  Fortier;  first  vice-president,  Grace  King;  aee- 
ond  vice-president,  Gustavo  Devron,  M.  D, ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  B.  Fick- 
lin ;  assistant  secretary,  J.  H.  Rapp.  * 

BANGOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

.    Bakgor,  Mb. 

Org.nnized  Majr  3,  1864 ;  incorporated  March  4, 1864. 

Object. — The  original  object  was  to  gather  and  preserve  records  and  memorials  of 
the  history  of  Bangor  and  vicinity.  This  was  extended  later  to  the  collecting  and 
preserving  whatever  would  be  of  interest  to  students  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  nat- 
ural history. 

Founders.— John  E.  Godfrey,  Rev.  Beojomin  F.  Tefft,  Dr.  John  Mason,  Joseph  S. 
Wheelwright.  Rev.  George  W.  Field,  Dr.  James  C.  Weston,  George  W.  Pickering^ 
Rev.  Daniel  S.  Talcott,  Klnathan  F.  Duren,  George  C.  Pickering,  Dr.  Edwin  M. 
Field,  Noah  S.  Harlow,  Samuel  H.  Dale,  Charles  S.  Fellows,  James  Allen,  Charles 
Stetson,  Joseph  Uartlett,  Isaiah  Stetson,  Rev.  Amory  Battles,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Ever- 
ett, Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  Albert  W.  Paine.  , 

First  officers  (elected  May  3. 1864). — Hon.  Elijah  L.  Hamlin^  president ;  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Everett,  vice-president;  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  corresponding  secretary;  Elnathaa 
F.  Duren,  recording  secretary. 

Present  officers. — E.  B.  Nealley,  president:  Henry  Lord,  vice-president;  Rev.  John 
S.  Sewall,  corresponding  secretary ;Elnatnan  F.  Duren,  recording  secretary;  Dr. 
Thomas  U.  Coe,  treasurer;  Noah  S.  Harlow,  librarian. 

GORGES  SOCIETY. 

Portland,  Mk. 

Organized  1884. 

A  publication  clnb  similar  to  the  Prince  Society,  named  in  memory  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  the  father  of  English  colonization  in  New  England. 

Officers,  1894, — James  Phinney  Baxter,  president;  Hubbard  Winslow  Bryant, 
treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Five  volumes  of  publications,  all  in  4to,  have  been  issued  to  date :  New  England's 
Viudicatiou,  edited  by  Charles  E.  Banks,  M.  D. ;  George  Cleeve  of  Casco  Bay, 
with  Collateral  Documents,  by  James  Phinney  Baxter,  A.  M. ;  Roster's  Relation 
of  Waymouth's  Voyage,  edited  by  Henry  S.  Burrage,  D.  D. ;  the  Sagadahoo 
Colony,  by  Henry  O.  Thayer,  A.  M. ;  Christopher  Levett  of  York,  by  James 
Phinney  Baxter,  A.  M.,  1893,  pp.  178. 
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MAINE  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Portland,  Mb. 

Organized  April  29, 18Si ;  incorporated  1884. 

Object. — Tho  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  historical  and  genealog- 
ical information  in  regard  to  Maine. 

Foundert. — John  T.  Hull,  Charles  F.  Libby,  Leonard  B.  Chapman,  Augustus  F. 
Moalton,  and  William  Henry  Smith. 

First  officert. — President,  John  Farwell  Anderson ;  vice-president,  Fabins  Mazimns 
Kay;  secretary,  Stephen  Marion  Watson;  treasurer,  Frederick  Odell  Conant;  libra- 
rian, Charles  Burleigh. 

Officer!,  1595.— President,  Marquis  Fayette  King;  Tice-president,  Albion  Keith 
Parris  Meserve;  secretary,  Frederick  Odell  Conant;  treasurer,  Millard  Fillmore 
Hicks;  libranan,  Joseph  Porter  Thompson. 

PUBUCAtlOXS. 

Probate  Records  of  Lincoln  County,  Me.,  in  monthly  parts,  8vo. 
MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Portland,  Me. 

Organized  April  11, 1822 ;  incorporated  February  15,  1822. 

Object. — To  collect  historical  materials  and  promote  historical  research. 

First  officers. — Albion  K.  Parris,  president;  Benjamin  Hasey,  recording  secretary; 
Edward  Russell,  corresponding  secretary;  Prentiss  Mellen,  treasurer;  Edward  Pay- 
son,  librarian. 

Officers,  1894-95. — James  P.  Baxter,  president;  Joseph  Williamson,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Hubbard  W.  Bryant,  recording  secretary  and  librarian ;  Stephen  J .  Young, 
treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Collections,  Vols.  I-X,  8vo,  Series  I. 

Documentary  Series,  Vols.  I-IV,  8vo. 

Collections  and  Proceedings,  Series  II,  Vols.  I-V,  8ro,  quarterly. 

See  al83  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 

PEJEPSCOT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Organized  January  10, 1888;  incorporated  December  10, 1891. 

Object. — To  investigate  and  record  matters  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Bruns- 
wick and  of  tho  adjoining  towns  of  Topsham  and  Harps woll;  to  preserve  records 
of  the  characters  and  services  of  eminent  citizens  of  the  three  towns ;  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  including  the  historicsd  and  bio- 
graphical papers  read  before  the  society,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  an  historical 
museum  and  library. 

First  officers. — Henry  W.  Wheeler,  president;  Henry  Johnson,  vice-president;  Ira 
P.  Booker,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Henry  L.  Chapman,  James  W.  Curtis,  Albert G. 
Tenney,  executive  committee. 

Officers,  1894. — Henry  L.  Chapman,  president;  James  W.  Curtis,  vice-president; 
Ira  P.  Booker,  recording  sccretaiy ;  Joliu  Furbish,  corresponding  secretary ;  Lyman 
E.  Smith,  treasurer;  William  M.  Pennell,  auditor;  Albert  G.  Tenney  (now  deceased), 
A.  v.  Metcolf,  George  T.  Little,  executive  committee. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Collections,  Part  1, 1889,  8vo,  pp.  66. 

Account  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  auniversary  of  the  incor 
poration  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  June  13,  1889.    1889,  8vo,  pp.  92. 

SAGADAHOC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Bath,  Me. 
Organized  October  4,  1877. 
Object. — To  promote  the  study  of  local  history. 

First  officers. — Hon.  Edwin  Reed,  president;  J.  L.  Douglas,  secretary. 
Offiiters,  1895,— Dt.  B.  D.  Bibbs,  president ;  J.  L.  Douglas,  secretary. 
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MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Organized  January  27, 1844 ;  incorporated  March  8,  1844. 

Object. — For  tlie  porpose  of  collecting  the  scattered  materials  of  the  early  hutory 
of  the  State  and  for  other  collateral  objects. 

Foundera. — John  Spear  Smith,  Robert  Gilmoe,  St.,  Charles  F.  Mayei,  Brantz  Haycir, 
Bernard  U.  Campbell,  John  D.  Carey,  William  A.  Talbott,  Fieldinx  Lncaa,  jr.,  John 
J.  Donaldson,  Robert  Carey  Long,  Sebastian  F.  Btreeter,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Dr. 
James  Hall,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Georie  William  Brown,  Dr. 
Joshoa  I.  Cohen,  Dr.  Stephen  Collins,  Frederick  William  Bnine,  jr.,  Capt.  Bobert 
Leslie. 

Officer$,  1895. — President,  Rev.  Dr.  John  O.  Morris ;  vice-presidents,  Albert  Ritchie 
and  Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps;  corresponding  secretary,  Mendes  Cohen ;  recording  sec- 
retary, W.  Hall  Harris;  reporting  secretary,  Henry  C.  Wagner;  treaanrer,  Lennos 
Birckhead ;  librarian  and  curator  of  the  cabinet,  Henry  F.  Thompson. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890,  pp.  229-240,  and  add  Fund  Pub- 
lications, Nos.  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  and  Archives  of  Maryland,  Vols.  X,  XI,  XII. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  GERMANS  IN  MARYLAND  OP 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Baltimorb,  Md. 

Organized  January  19, 1886;  incorporated  April  10, 1889. 

Object. — "  Tho  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  gather,  utilize,  publish,  and  preserve 
material  for  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland." 

Fovmdert. — L.  P.  Hennighausen,  Dr.  W.  S.  Landsberg,  Prof.  C.  Ch.  F.  Raddatz, 
Ed.  F.  Leyh,  Chr.  Ax,  G.  W.  Gail,  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Charles  Waber,  jr.. 
Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  Dr.  L.  II.  Steiner,  Rev.  F.  Ph.  Hennighanson,  D.  D.,  etc. 

Officers,  1S04. — President,  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  |  vice-presidents,  L.  P. 
Ilonnighausen  and  Rev.  H.  Schetb ;  secretary,  F.  Ph.  Hennighausen,  D.  D. ;  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Robert  M.  Rother;  executive  comuittee.  Prof.  Co.  F.  Baddatz,  George 
W.  Gail,  Prof.  Otto  Fuohs,  Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  Ph.  D.,  Rev.  Ed.  Hnber,  and  the 
ofiBcers  of  tho  society. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Sec  Report  of  American  Historical  Assoeiation,  1890,  and  add  to  that  list  the  follovr- 
lowing :  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  annual  reports,  1892-1894,  8vo. 

AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  1853;  incorporated  1854. 

Objectt. — For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  a  library  of  tho  reli- 
gions history  and  literature  of  New  England,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bnild- 
ing  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  same  and  for  the  nse  of  charitable  societies. 

Founder!. — Rufns  Anderson,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Julius  A.  Palmer. 

First  officers. — President,  William  T.  Dwight;  corresjxmding  secretary,  Joaeph  S. 
Clark;  librarian,  Joseph  B.  Felt;  treasurer,  Alphens  Hardy. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Samuel  Johnson;  secretary,  Morton  Dexter;  librarian, 
William  H.  Cobb;  treasurer,  A.  S.  Lovott. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings  at  tho  Dedication  of  the  Congregational  House.    8vo.    pp.  100.    Boston, 

1873. 
Annual  reports  I-XLI,  Boston,  1854-1894.    8vo.    About  20  pages  each. 

THE  BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  and  incorporated  1881. 

Objects.—"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  the  preservation  of  its 
antiquities."  By  its  by-laws  it  is  mode  "tlie  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
tUcii-  power,  to  carry  out  tho  objects  of  the  society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or 

Snrchose,  books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means  as  may 
rom  time  to  time  seem  expedient." 
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Founder  and  ftrti  pretident. — Curtis  Gnild. 

Ofieert,  1S94. — President,  Curtis  Gnild;  clerk  and  treasurer,  Samuel  Arthnr  Bent; 
directors,  Curtis  Guild,  Samuel  H.  Bussell,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Joshua  P.  Bodfisb, 
John  Lathrop,  George  O.  Carpenter,  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  James  F.  Hunrowell,  Levi 
L.  Willcntt. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  DANVER8  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Daxvers,  Mass. 

Organized  September  16,  1889 ;  incorporated  1893. 

"  The  objects  of  the  society  shall  he  to  discover,  collect,  and  preeerve  sneh  pabli- 
cations,  manoseripts,  pictures,  memorials,  and  specimens  as  may  iIlos|rate  local  and 
general  history,  but  particularly  the  annals  and  natural  history  of  the  to\m  of  I>an- 
vers;  to  establish  'withia  the  town  a  library  and  museum  in  which  such  treasuries 
as  it  may  thus  receive  or  procnre  shall  be  deposited  and  kept;  and,  generally,  to 
foster  among  its  members  and  others,  by  meetings,  and  lectures,  and  in  various  irays, 
a  lore  of  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  pursuits." — By-laws. 

Firtt  ojgietn,  September  16,  lSS9.—RtiT.  A.  P.  Pntnam,  D.  D.,  president;  Hon.  A.  P. 
"Wltite,  vice-president;  Ezra  D.  Hines,  secretary;  Dndley  A.  Massey,  treasurer; 
George  Tapley,  librarian;  Sarah  E.  Hunt,  curator;  directors,  Augustus  Madge, Gil- 
bert A.  Tapley,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Masury,  Andrew  Nichols,  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  Dr.  Warren 
Porter,  John  S.  Learoyd,  Anne  L.  Page,  and  Charles  H.  Preston. 

Ofietri,  i«M-ft5.— Rev.  A.  P.  Pntnam,  D.  D.,  president ;  Hon.  Aldon  P.  White,  vice- 
president :  Iliss  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  secretary ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  P.  Gould,  assistant  secre- 
tary; DnclIeyA.Massey,  treasurer;  George  Tapley,  librarian;  Rev.  Watson  M.  Ayres, 
assistant  librarian:  Mrs.  Isadora  £.  Kenney,  curator:  Mrs.  Annie  G.  Newhall, 
assistant  curator;  Ezra  I>.  Iliues,  historian;  directors,  John  W.  Porter,  Charles  H. 
Masury,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Mudgc,  David  R.  Gallonpe,  Mrs.  KUen  M.  Dodgo,  Wallace 
P.  Perry,  Andrew  Nichols,  Rev.  W.  H.  Trickcy,  Miss  A.  A.  Kimball. 

DEDHAM  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Organized  1859;  incorporated  April  23,  1862,  and  Febmary  25,  1888.  The  last 
allowed  the  society  to  hold  property. 

Otyeet*. — The  "preserving  and  transmitting  to  posterity  all  possible  memorials  of 
past  and  present  times." 

F9ititder*.—Oa  February  1,  1859,  Henry  Orin  Hildreth,  Calvin  Guild,  Danforth 
Pbipps  Wi|;fat,  Jonathan  Molines  Cobb,  PYancis  Marsh,  and  William  Bnllard  met  to 
form  a  society  for  local  historical  work.  As  early  as  1853  Mr.  Hildreth  had  called 
the  attention  of  several  persons  to  the  need  and  importance  of  such  an  organization, 
and  the  credit  for  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  is  largely  due  to  him.  His  nntir- 
iag  energy,  with  the  earnest  support  of  Mr.  Gnild,  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  society.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  March  10,  1859.  The  officers 
chosen  were:  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson,  D.  D.,  president;  Dr.  Wight,  vice-president;  Mr. 
Hildreth,  corresponding  secretary;  Mr.  Gnild,  recording  secretary,  trea-inrer,  and 
librarian;  Mr.  Cobb,  >ir.  Bnllard,  and  Waldo  Colbarn,  curators;  Euos  Foord  and 
Henry  White  Richards,  auditors. 

Officer),  1804. — Don  Gleason  Hill, president ;  Erastus  Worthington,  vice-president; 
Don  Gleason  Hill,  Erastus  Worthington,  Henry  W.  Richards,  John  H.  Burdakin, 
A.  "Ward  Lamson,  and  Carlos  Slafter,  curators;  John  H.  Bnrdakin,  librarian;  Julius 
H.  Tuttle,  corrospMiding  secretary;  Harriet  T.  Boyd,  recording  secretary;  George 
W.  Humphrey,  treasnrw. 

Pt'BUCATIOXS. 

Seo  Report  of  American  HUtorical  Association.  1892,  and  add  annual  reports  1892- 

li»4,8vo. 
Dedham  Historical  Register,  8vo,  vol.  2, 1891,  pp.  166;  vol.  9, 1892,  pp.  205;  vol.  4, 1893, 

pp.  187 ;  vol.  5, 1894,  pp.  187. 

DORCHESTER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

DoscRESTxn,  Mass. 

Or^nized  April  10, 1893;  incorporated  April  6,  1891. 

Ohjectt. — The  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  historical  information. 
Foundert. — Herl>ert  S.  Carruth,  William  H.  Whitmoro,  James  M.  Stark. 
Firtt  officers, — W.  H.  Whitmore,  president;  Thomas  Mair,  treasurer;  W.  B.  Mendum, 
secretary. 
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Officers,  1895. — President,  'WilHain  H.  Whitmore;  treasnrer,  Thomas  Hair:  secn- 
tary,  Willis  B.  Mendum;  directors,  William  Stamford  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Herbert  H. 
Mauks,  D.  Chauncey  Brewer,  John  J.  May,  James  H.  Stark,  Elbriugo  Smith,  S.  D. 

THE  HISTORICAL.  SOCIETY  OF  OLD  NEWBURY,  MASS. 

Nkwbury,  Mass. 

Organized  Soptemhcr  5,  1877. 

Objects.— "For  the  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Parker,  for  the  jtreservation  of  whatever  may  yet  bo  fonnd  of  historic  interest, 
whether  of  tradition  or  relics  of  the  past,  and  also  to  record  in  the  future  any  events 
of  local  interest  as  they  may  occur." 

First  officers. — President,  William  Little,  of  Newbury;  vice-presidents,  Nathaniel 
Li  ttle,  Charles  W. Woods,  W.  Burke  Little,  Horace  F.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Little,  jr., 
Paul  M.  Ilsley,  Moses  K.  Noyes,  Joseph  N.  Rolfe,  all  of  Newbury,  and  Eben  F.  Stone, 
William  H.  Swosey,  Rev.  S.  J.  Spalaing,  George  J.  L.  Colby,  Nathan  N.  Withington, 
William  Thurston,  Albert  W.  Greenleaf,  John  J.  Currier,  Henry  M.  Cross,  Amos 
Noyes,  Nathaniel  Greeley,  all  of  Newburyport,  and  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  Somerby  C. 
Noyes,  Stephen  E.  Noyes,  John  C.  Carr,  Thomas  G.  Ordway,  Charles  W.  Ordway,  all 
of  West  Newbury;  recording  secretary,  Stephen  Ilsley;  corresponding  secretary, 
D.  L.  Withington ;  treasurer,  Nathaniel  Dole ;  historian,  Luther  Dame;  finance  com- 
mittee, Nathaniel  Dole,  I.  W.  Littlo,  Warren  Currier,  Henry  B.  Little,  Somerby  N. 
Noyes. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  William  Littlo,  of  Newbury ;  vice-presidents,  Robert  N. 
Toppan,  of  Cambridge ;  Hon.  E.  M.  Boynton,  of  West  Newbury;  Hon.  Benjamin  Hale, 
Hon.  E.  F.  Stone,  Hon.  J.  J.  Currier,  Rov.  Dr.  Fiske,  W.  H.  Swasey,  William  Hale,  P.  K. 
Hills,  A.  W.  Greenleaf,  H.  W.  Moulton,  H.  B.  Little,  J.  H.  Newman,  J.  W.  Coffin,  all  of 
Newburyport;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Emily  A.  Getchell,  of  Newburyport;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Lawrence  B.  Cushing,  of  Newburyport ;  treasurer,  Philip  H. 
Lunt,  of  Newburyport;  finance  committee,  I*.  H.  Lnnt,  L. B. Codling,  B. N. ToppsOt 
P.  K.  Hills,  of  Newburyport;  S.  P.  Hale,  of  Newbury. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Organized  July  31,  1888;  incorporated  May  7,  1891. 

Object. — Historical  research. 

i^lir**  officers. — President,  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer;  vice-president,  Rev.  Edward  A 
Rand;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Solon  F.  Whitney. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand;  vice-presidents,  William  H. 
Ingraham,  Alexander  Starbuck,  Mary  F.  Peirce,  Edward  Wnitney :  recording  secre- 
tary, Charles  F.  Fitz;  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  Bennett  F.  Davenport;  treas- 
urer, Charles  F.  Mason;  librarian,  Solon  F.  Whitney.  Council:  Rev.  Edward  A 
Rand,  William  H.  Ingraham,  Charles  P.  Mason,  Solon  F.  Whitney,  Dr.  B.  F.  Daven- 
port, George  S.  Wright,  Charles  A.  Steams,  Mrs.  Anne  £.  Davenport,  Charles  F.  Fits. 

PUBUCATIOSS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

LEXINGTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
LEXI^'aTox.  Mass. 

Organized  March  16,  1886;  incorporated  July  28,  1886. 

Object. — "The  study  of  the  history  of  Lexington  and  of  individnals  and  families 
identified  with  it,  the  preservation  of  such  knowledge  and  of  such  relics  as  ilias- 
trato  its  history,  and  the  commemoration,  by  fitting  public  services,  of  the  event 
which  has  rendered  the  town  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  country." 

First  officers. — President,  Angastus  E.  Scott;  vice-presidents,  Matthew  H.  Merriam, 
Herbert  G.Locke,  William  A.  Tower,  Mary  E.  Hudson,  Kate  Whitman;  treasnrer, 
Leonard  A.  Saville ;  custodian.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lawrence ;  historian.  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples; 
corresponding  secretary.  Rev.  E.  O.  Porter;  clerk,  Alonzo  E.  Locke. 

Officers,  1893. — President,  Robert  P.  Clapp;  vice-presidents,  Albert  S.  Parsons, 
A.  Bradford  Smith,  Edward  P.  Merriam,  Miss  Florence  E.  Whitcher,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Msy- 
nard;  historian.  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples;  corresponding  secretary,  James  P.  Manroe; 
clerk,  Leonartl  E.  Bonnink:  custodian,  Everett  M,  Mullikeo:  treasater,  Leonard  A 
Saville. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  1886-1889,  pp.  141. 
Handbook  of  Lexington,  illustrated. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
BosTOX,  Mass. 

Organized  1701;  incorporated  1704. 

Object. — The  atndy  of  New  Kqgland  liistory. 

Jtrtt  officers. — James  Snllivan,  president;  Thomas  Wollcnt,  recording  secretary; 
Jeremy  Belknap,  coiresponding  secretary;  William  Tndor,  treaanrer;  John  Eliot, 
Kbrarian;  George  Richards  Miuot,  cabinet  keeper. 

Offioert,  1894. — George  Edward  Ellis,  president;  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Jnstin 
Winsor,  A'ice-presidents ;  Edward  James  Yonng,  recording  secretary;  William  Wat- 
son Goodwin,  corresponding  secretary;  Charles  Card  Smith,  treasurer;  Samuel 
Abbott  Green,  librarian;  Samuel  Foster  McCleary,  cabinet  keeper. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892,  pp.  338-385. 

THE  MILITAHY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  February  7, 1876;  incorporated  January  13, 1891. 

ObjeeU. — "The  prosecution  of  studios  connected  with  the  military  history  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  the  establishment  of  a  reading  room  and  library  devoted 
to  each  topics,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  same." 

^irat  officers. — President,  George  H.  Gordon,  brevet  m^jor-general,  United  States 
Volnnteers,  brigadier-general,  United  States  Volunteers;  secretary,  Edward  B. 
Robins,  brevet  captain,  United  States  Volunteers,  first  lieutenant,  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry;  executive  committee,  John  Codman  Ropes,  Charles  Devens, 
brevet  major-general.  United  States  Volunteers,  brigadier-general.  United  States 
Volunteers,  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  colonel,  United  States  Volunteers,  Eighteenth 
New  Hampshire  Infantry. 

Officers,  1394. — President,  Francis  A.  Walker,  brevet  brigadier-general.  United 
States  Volunteers;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Porter,  captain.  Thirty-ninth  M.a8sacha- 
setta  Infantry;  treaanrer,  Edward  B.  Robins,  brevet  captain.  United  States  Volun- 
teers ;  executive  committee,  John  Codmau  Ropes,  Col.  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  Capt. 
(Bvt.)  Howard  Stockton,  Col.  (Bvt.)  Thomas  F.  Edmonds. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIC  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  January  7, 1845;  incorporated  March  18,  1845._ 

Object. — To  promote  the  study  of  American  local  and  family  history,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  New  Eneland. 

First  officers. — Charles  Ewer,  president;  Lemuel  Shattuck,  vice-preaident ;  Samuel 
O.  Drake,  correroonding  secretary;  John  Wingate  Thornton,  recording  secretary; 
William  Henry  Montagne,  treasurer. 

These  five  officers  comprise  all  the  founders  of  the  society,  and  no  other  members 
were  admitted  till  after  organization  in  January,  1845. 

Officers,  /*9^.— Williom  Claflin,  president;  Walbridge  Abner  Field,  vice-president 
for  Massachusetts ;  Joseph  Williamson,  vice-president  for  Maine ;  Frederick  Smyth, 
■vice-president  for  New  Hampshire;  James  Barrett,  vice-president  for  Vermont; 
Herbert  Warren  Ladd,  vice-president  for  Rhode  Island ;  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury, 
▼ice-president  for  Connecticut ;  George  Augustus  Gordon,  recording  secretory ;  WiU- 
iam  Stamford  Stevens,  corres]>onding  secretary;  Benjamin  Barstow  Torrey,  treac- 
vzer ;  John  Ward  Dean,  librarian. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Bee  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

NEW  ENGLAND  METHODIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  May  3, 1880 ;  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Ohjeet.^-"'to  round  and  perpetuate  alibrary  of  books,  pami)hlet8,  and  manuscripts, 
and  a  collection  of  portraits  and  relics  of  the  past;  to  maintain  a  reading  room ;  to 
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preserro  whatever  shall  illnstiato  tho  hUtory  and  promote  the  iuterest  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church."    (Constitntion.) 

First  officers. — President,  Hon.  William  Claflin,  LL.  D. ;  Tice-presidents,  Ber. 
Stephen  Allen,  D.  D.,  Maine;  Hon.  Horace  W.  Gilman,  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  Paul 
Dillingham,  Vermont;  Rev.  Lorenzo  R.  Thayer,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts;  Rev,  William 
F.  Whitcher,  Rhode  Island;  Prof.  Caleb  T.  Winchester,  Connecticut;  correnpondiiig 
secretary.  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Allen,  D.  D. ;  recording  secretary,  Rev.  George  WbitakeT, 
D.  D. ;  treasurer,  Alonzo  S.  Weed;  historiographer.  Rev.  Daniel  Dorcheat^,  D.  D.; 
librarian,  William  S.  Allen,  A.  M.,  East  Boston,  Maaa. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Hon.  William  Claflin,  LL.  D. ;  vice-presidaits,  Kev. 
William  R.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Kenae- 
bunk.  Me.:  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Knowles,  D.  D.,  TUton,  N.  H.:  Hon,  William  P.  Dil- 
linjjham,  Waterbnry,  Vt. j  Rev.  William  V.  Morrison, D.  D., Providence,  R,  I.;  Hon. 
Phineas  C.  Lounsbury,  LL.  D.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Bev. 
William  H.  Meredith,  Everett,  Mass. ;  recording  secretary.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Mansfield, 
D.  D. ;  treasurer,  Willard  S.  Allen;  historiographer,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wilder,  Wol- 
lastou,  Mass. ;  librarian,  Willard  S.  AUea,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

PCBLICATtOMS. 

Reports,  annual,  1881-1889,  1891,  1893,  1895,  12mo,  averaging  about  32  pages. 
OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Taukton,  Mass. 

Organized  February  1854;  incorporated  Febroary  4, 1853. 

Object. — For  the  pnrpose  of  preaerring  and  perpetosting  tho  history  of  the  Old 
Colony  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  coUecting  aad  holding  doonmeiits,  books,  and 
memoirs  relating  to  its  history. 

FoHtiders. — ^Nathaniel  Morton,  Samael  Hopkins  Emery,  MortiineT  Blake,  Hodges 
Reed,  Edgar  Hodges  Reed,  Henry  B.  Wheelwright. 

First  officers. — President,  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Tannton;  viee-praaidents,  S.  Hop- 
kins Emery,  of  Tannton,  John  Daggett,  of  Attleboro;  direotors,  MortimcE  Blake,  of 
Mansfield,  Samnel  L.  Crocker,  of  Tannton,  Ellis  Ames,  of  Canton,  Henry  B.  Wheel- 
wright, of  Tannton,  William  R.  Deane,  of  Boston,  Caleb  Swan,  of  East«D;  reeoidinj; 
secretary  and  librarian,  Edgar  H.  Reed,  of  Tannton;  coireaponding  seeretary,  Johii 
Ordronauz,  of  Taunton;  treasurer,  Hodges  Reed,  of  TanntMt. 

Officers,  1805. — President,  Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.,  of  Tannton;  vice-presi- 
dents, Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  of  Tannton,  and  Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin, 
of  North  Easton ;  recording  secretary  and  librarian,  Capt.  John  W.  D.  Hall,  of  Taua- 
ton ;  corresponding  secretary,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reed,  of  Taunton ;  treasurer,  John  F. 
Montgomery,  esq.,  of  Taunton;  auditor,  Capt.  Qewge  A.  Washburn,  of  Tannton; 
historiographer,  Edmund  W.  Porter,  esq.,  of  Taunton;  directors,  Hon.  William  E. 
Fuller,  of  Taunton,  Gen.  Ebenezcr  W.  Peirce,  of  Freetown,  Henry  M.  Lovering,  esq., 
of  Taunton,  Hon.  John  S.  Brayton,  of  Fall  River,  Hon.  William  W.  Ctapo,  of  Keir 
Bedford,  James  M.  Cushman,  of  Tannton. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Historical  Collections,  Vols.  I.-IV;  Vol.  V  in  press. 
A  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Proceedings  is  also  issoed. 

THE  OLD  RESIDENTS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  XX>WELL. 

LowEix,  Mabb. 

Organized  December  19, 1868;  now  incorpor.ited. 

Objects. — To  collect,  arrange,  preserve,  and  publish  from  time  to  time  facts  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  city  ot  Lowell. 

Firnl  officers. — President,  Dr.  John  O.  Green;  vice-president,  Arteroas  L.  Brooks: 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Z.  E.  Stone ;  executive  committee,  James  B.  Francis,  Edwanl 
Tufts,  Joshua  Morrill,  J.  P.  Jewett,  E.  B.  Patch,  Hapgood  Wright,  E.  T.  Watson, 
Benjamin  Walker,  J,  G.  Poabody,  Charles  Morrill,  E.  B.  Howe,  J.  K.  Chase. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  Benjamin  Walker;  vice-president,  Ephraim  Brown;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  James  T.  Smith ;  executive  committee,  J.  G.  Peabody,  Epbraiffl 
Brown,  Hapgood  Wright,  Samuel  Horn,  Artemas  S.  Tyler,  D.  M.  Collins,  Samuel  P. 
Hadley,  Z.  £.  Stone,  Charles  Cowley,  John  F.  Kimball,  Benjamin  Walker,  £.  B. 
Howe. 

PCBLICATI0X8. 

Contributions,  first  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Vols.  I-V.    For  detailed  bibliogTS]»by 
SCO  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 
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POCUMTUCK  VALXiEY  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION". 
I>EXR7iELi>.  Mass. 

Orsantz«d  May  26, 1970;  incorporated  Mar  9,  1870. 

Oijeelt. — "Theobjeetoof  thisaosoeUtion  snail  b«  the  coUeoting  and  pxeserriDg  such 
memoriala,  books,  papen,  and  curiosities  as  may  tend  to  iUustrate  and  x>erpetaate  the 
history  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  region  and  of  the  raee  vbieh  vanished  before 
them,  aud  tlie  erection  of  a  memorial  hall  in  trbieh  such  colleetions  can  be  securely 
deposited."— CoBstitation. 

Tho  origin  of  the  association  lies  in  an  appeal  made  to  the  descendants  of  those 
slaughtered  at  the  sacUmg  of  Deetfield  on  the  morning  of  Februarr  29,  1701,  to 
repair  a  shamefal  neglect  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  irhieh  shonld  bear  their 
names  down  to  posterity.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  generously  and  promptly. 
So  general  was  the  lesponso  that  it  was  evident  a  popniar  chord  had  been  stmck, 
and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  in  fall  aceoiaanee  with  the  idea  underlying 
tiiis  movement.  With  this  view  of  pnblio  feeling,  a  plan,  eDtertaincd  tot  many 
years  and  considered  almest  hopeless  of  exeentitm,  now  seemed  not  only  feasible,  bnt 
to  be  ihe  very  thing  which  the  enthusiana  aroosed  by  the  discns^on  of  the  subject 
altsolntely  dMnanded,  and  the  project  for  a  monnment  over  their  place  of  rest  was 
merged  in  a  plan  for  an  antiquarian  society,  nnder  wboae  aospiees  a  ball  sboold  be 
erected,  with  memorial  slabs  containing  tlie  names,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of 
all  the  victims  of  tiiat  £st^  day. 

First  offieer*. — Hon.  Geovge  Sheldon,  president;  Josiah  J).  Canning,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; James  M.  Crafts,  second  vice-president;  Dea.  Nathaniel  Hitchcock,  recording 
secretary:  Bev.  Robert  Crawford,  !>.  D.,  corresponding  secretary;  Dca.  Nathaniel 
Hitchcock,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1894 — Ihresident,  George  Sheldon ;  vice-president,  F.  M.  Thompson ;  second 
vice-president,  E.  A.  Hale :  secretary  and  treasurer,  Nathaniel  Hitchcock ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Catherine  B.  Yale. 

P0BL1CAT1ONS. 

See  ReiMHt  of  American  Historical  Association,  1893. 

PBENCE  SOCIETY. 
BosTox,  Mass. 

Organized  May  2S,  18S8;  iaeorponted  March  18, 1874. 

Object. — "For  the  poipose  of  preserving  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  American 
history,  by  editing  and  printing  sneh  mannacripts,  rare  tracts,  and  vninmes  ns  are 
mostly  confined  in  tkeic  use  to  historieal  stndents  and  public  libraries." — Act  of 
incorporation. 

First  oJIcMU — Samuel  Ctardner  Drake,  president;  Thomas  Waterman,  Frederic 
Kidder,  Jeremiah  Colbom,  viee-piesidents;  John  Ward  Dean,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  William  H.  Whitmore,  reeording  secretary ;  John  Wells  Parker,  treasurer. 

Officers,  iJSM^^.— President,  Bev.  Edmimd  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.,  Boston;  vice-presi- 
dents, John  Ward  Dean,  A.  M.,  Boston,  William  B.  Trask,  A.  M.,  Boston,  James  P. 
BaxteTj  A.  M.,  Portland,  Me. ;  concsponding  secretary,  Robert  N.  Toppan,  A.  M., 
Cambridge;  reeording  secretary,  David  Greene  Haakins,  jr.,  A.  M.,  Cambridge; 
tnasorer,  Elbridge  H.  G«as,  esq.,  Boston. 

FUBLICATIOKS. 

New  England's  Prospect.    Pre£ace  by  Charles  Deane,  LL.  D.    pp.  131.    Boston,  1865. 
The  Hatchinson  Papers.    Edited  by  William  H.  Whitmore,  A.  M.,  and  William  S. 

AppletoB,  A-  M.    2  voU.    Vol.  I,  pp.  324.    Vol.  II,  pp.  354.    Albany,  18®. 
John  Dnnto&'s  Letters  from  New  England.    Edited  by  William  H.  Whitmore,  A.  M. 

pp.  340.     Boston,  18£7. 
The  Andros  Tracts.    With  a  memoir  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  by  the  editor,  WUliam 

H.  Whitmore,  A.M.    3  vols.    V«d.  I,  pp.  215,  1868.    Vol.  II,  pp.  346, 1860.    Vol. 


IIL  pp.  257, 1874.    Boston. 
Wifiiam. 


Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  Colonization.     With  a  memoir  of  Sir  William 

Alexander,  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.    pp.  283.    Boston, 

1873. 
John  Wheelwright.    With  a  memoir  by  the  editor,  Charles  H.  Bell,  LL.  D.    pp.  253. 

Boston,  1876. 
Voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America.     Edited,  with  an  iutroduetion,  by  the  Rev. 

Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.    pp.  162.    Boston,  1877. 
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The  Voyages  of  Samuel  de  Champlain.  Edited,  with  a  memoir  and  historical  illaa- 
trations,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.  3  vols.  Vol.  I,  pp.  340,  1880k 
Vol.  II,  pp.  273,  1878.    VoL  III,  pp.  240,  1882.     Boston. 

New  En^liali  Canaan  of  Thomas  Morton.  Edited,  with  an  inttodaction  and  histor- 
ical illustrations,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams^jr.,  A.  B.    pp.  381.    Boston,  1883. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  bis  Colony  in  America.  Edited,  with  a  memoir  and  histoiiesl 
illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  D.  D.    pp.  329.    Boston,  1881. 

Voyages  of  Peter  Esprit  Radisson.  Edited,  with  historical  illustrations  and  an  intro- 
duction, by  Gideon  D.  Scull,    p^.  385.    Boston,  1885. 

Captain  John  Mason,  the  Fonnder  of  New  Hampshire.  With  a  memoir  by  the  late 
Charles  W.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D.  Edited,  with  historical  illnstratious,  by  John  Ward 
Dean,  A.  M.    pp.  492.     Boston,  1887. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his  Province  of  Maine.  With  historical  illustrations  and 
a  memoir  by  James  P.  Baxter,  A.  M.  3  vols.  Vol.  I,  pp.  286,  1890.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
270,  1890.    Vol.  Ill,  pp.  353,  1890.    Boston. 

Antinomianism  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Edited  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,    pp.  415.    Boston,  1894. 

Volumes  in  preparation. — 1.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  with  historical  illustrations  and 
a  memoir  by  David  G.  Haskins,  jr.,  A,  M.  2.  Samuel  Maverick;  with  histori- 
cal illustrations  and  a  memoir  by  Frank  W,  Hackett,  A.  M.  3.  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, a  monograph,  including  his  letters  and  other  papers,  with  historical 
illustrations  and  a  memoir  by  Robert  N.  Toppan,  A.  H.  4.  Letters  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  Lieut.  Governor  Oliver,  1768-1769:  with  historical  illnstra- 
tious  by  Mellen  Cbamberlin,  LL.  D.  6.  John  Checkley  and  his  Publications; 
with  historical  illustrations  and  a  memoir  by  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D. 

RUMFORD  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

WoBunx,  Mass. 

Organized  March  26, 1877,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fonrth  anniversary  of  th« 
birth  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Connt  Rnmford;  incorporated  1877. 

Object. — "The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  iiold  and  preserve  a  certain  lot 
of  laud,  with  the  buildings  situated  thereon,  in  Wobum,  known  as  the  birthplace  of 
Benjamin  Thompson,  or  Count  Rumford ;  also,  to  collect  and  preserve  for  exhibitioa 
or  use  books,  manuscripts,  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  whatever  may  illus- 
trate the  life  and  times  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  man  whoM 
title  is  prominently  associated  with  our  organization,  or  whatever  may  relate  to 
other  matters  of  general  historical  interest."    (Constitution.) 

In  January,  1873,  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  lyceum  course  at  Wobum,  by  Rev. 
William  S.  Barnes,  u^on  the  life  of  Count  Rumford,  the  one  native  of  the  town  who 
had  achieved  a  celebrity  as  wide  as  the  civilized  world.  Referring,  in  one  of  his  con- 
cluding sentences,  to  the  old  mansion  in  the  north  village  of  the  town,  in  which  the 
boy,  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  became  the  distinguished  count,  was  bom  in  1753,1m 
said :  "I  could  wish  that  Wobum  would  take  measnres  to  preserve  that  interesting 
property  to  a  future  that  will  think  more  of  snch  relics  than  we."  Previous  to  th« 
date  of  this  lecture  individuals  had  often  privately  expressed  a  similar  wish,  but  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  pnblio  intimation  ever  uttered  in  Wobum  that  the  old  Rnm- 
ford bouse,  now  rapidly  going  to  decay,  might  be,  or  should  be,  rescued  and  preserved 
as  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  illustrious  scientist  who  there  found  his  first  home. 
A  few  persons  immediately  began  to  investigate  and  to  plan.  After  considerable 
delay  and  not  a  few  apparent  discouragements,  it  was  ascertained  that  tho  house 
was  not  only  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  likely  shortly  to  exchange  owners, 
and  be  early  doomed  to  destruction.  Accordingly,  a  paper  was  drawn  op  stating 
tho  facts,  the  sum  of  money  needed  for  the  punmase  of  the  place  as  it  was,  and  the 
object  in  view,  and  also  soliciting  such  aid  in  the  enterprise  as  any  friends  in  Wobum 
or  elsewhere  might  be  disposed  to  contribute.  The  effort  met  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess far  beyond  the  expectations  of  anyone.  Contributions  from  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  Woburn  were  promptly  made,  and,  by  means  of  correspondence,  the  snm 
thus  secured  was  soon  considerably  increased  by  remittances  from  various  friends 
elsewhere  in  Massachusetts,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Dlinois,  and  in  London,  England.  The  sums  given  varied  from  a  single 
dollar  upward  to  nearly  $300.    To  the  gratification  of  oil,  the  purchase  was  made. 

First  officer!. — President,  Hon.  Charles  Choate;  vice-presidents.  Rev.  Charles  Ander- 
Bon,  of  Woburn;  Nathan  Wyman,  of  Wobum;  Josian  Pierce,  of  London,  England: 
George  Rumford  Baldwin,  of  Wobum;  Cyrus  Woodman,  of  Cambridge;  Edwaid 
Everett  Thompson,  of  Wobum ;  trustees  and  directors.  Rev.  Leander  Thompson, 
Marshall  Tidd,  Andrew  R.  Linscott,  Hon.  John  Cummings,  Leonard  Thompson, 
E.  D.  Hayden,  George  Rnmford  Baldwin;  clerk  and  treasurer,  Andrew  R.  Linscott; 
eorrosponding  secretary,  Everett  A.  Thompson;  library  committee,  Nathan  Wyman, 
Charles  Miobols,  Warren  B.  Perkins;  librarian  and  custodian,  Warren  B.  Perluns. 
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Ogfieert,  March  t6,  189t. —Pntident,  Hon.  John  Cnmmings;  vice-presidents,  Rev. 
Charles  Andeison,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey;  Abjjoh  Thompson,  of  Winchester : 
Hon.  Josiah  Pierc«,  of  London,  Kngland;  Hon.  Edward  Everett  Thompson,  of 
Wobnrn;  William  R.  Cutter,  of  Wobnrn;  Hon.  Edward  F.  Johnson,  of  Wobnm; 
corresponding  secretary,  William  E.  Cutter ;  clerk  and  treasnrer,  Andrew  B.  Lin> 
Bcott ;  librarian  and  custodian,  Warren  B.  Perkins. 

THE  UNIVEESALISTS'  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 
Tufts  Colxege,  Mass. 

Oreaniz^l  1834 ;  incorporated  1850. 

Object. — The  collection  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  endless  puni8h> 
ment. 

Firit  officert  and  foundtrt. — Hosea  Ballon,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Whittemore,  D.  D.,  and 
Tbomns  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D. 

Officer!,  i^d^.— President,  Bichard  Eddy,  D.  D. ;  treasnrer,  O.  L.  Demarest,  D.  D. ; 
secretary,  T,  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D. 

WEYMOUTH  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 

WkTMOUTH,  Ma.88. 

Or^nlzed  AT>ril  13, 1879;  incorporated  Jnly  19, 1886. 

Olnect. — To  make  antiquarian  collections;  to  collect, preeerro,  and  disseminate  the 
local  history  of  Weymonth  and  the  genealogy  of  Weymouth  families. 

^OHii<Ier«. — Gilkdrt  Nash,  Frank  W.  Lewis,  Samuel  W.  Eeed,  John  J.  Loud,  Anson 
Titns,  Jr.,  Charles  O.  Easterbrook,  Ererett  C.  Bumpns.  Elios  Eichards,  Augustus  J. 
Bichards,  William  H.  Clapp,  Lncien  H.  Fra^,  J.  W.  Armington,  and  F.  P.  Chapin. 

First  officers. — President,  Ellas  Eichards;  Tice-president,  John  J.  Lond;  recording 
secretary,  Gilbert  Nash;  corresponding  secretary,  Anson  Titus,  Jr. ;  treasnrer,  Wilt 
iam  H.  Clapp;  librarian,  Samnel  W.  Eeed.  An  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
tbe  above-named  officers  and  Lncien  H.  Frary,  and  a  committee  on  nominations: 
Charles  G.  Easterbrook,  Everett  C.  Bumpns,  and  Augustus  J.  Eichards. 

Offieer$,1894. — Pre«ident,John  J.  Lond;  vice-president,  Herbert  A.  Newton;  record- 
ing and  corresponding  secretary,  Samnel  W.  Eeed;  treasnrer,  Charles  T.  Crane; 
librarian.  Miss  Carrie  A.  Blanchard ;  executive  committee,  the  above-named  offioers 
and  Qnincy  L.  Beed;  committee  on  nominations,  John  J.  Loud,  Samnel  W.  Beed- 
and  Qnincy  L.  Beed;  library  committee,  WiUiam  H,  Clapp,  Bev,  William  Hyde,  ana 
Francis  H.  Coving. 

PUBLICATIOKS. 

ge«  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE    MUSKEGON     COUNTY    PIONEEE     AND   HISTOEICAL    SOCIETY   OF 

MICHIGAN. 

Muskegon,  Micu. 

Organized  September  11, 1886. 

Object. — To  assist  the  State  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  in  the  preservation  of 
tbe  early  reminiscences  and  history  of  Michigan,  and  particularly  of  Muskegon 
Conntyt 

Fir»t  officers. — Henry  H.  Holt,  president;  C.  L.  Whitney,  vice-president;  Daniel 
Upton,  sr.,  secretary;  Peter  Everett,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1894. — Henry  H.  Holt,  president;  C.  L.  Whitney,  secretary;  S.  H.  Stevens, 
treasnrer;  Hiram  Parker,  W.  W.  Owen,  P.  J.  Connell,  A.  V.  Mann,  and  Thomas 
T.  Rogers,  executive  committee. 

No  pabiications  save  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society. 

PIONEEE  AND  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Organized  April  22, 1874;  incorporated  September  30, 1874. 

Object. — "  To  collect,  procure,  and  preserve  anything  and  everything  relatin);  to  the 
natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  State,  and  it  solicits  the  cor- 
dial and  active  support  of  every  pioneer  and  of  every  historical  student  of  Michigan 
to  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  society.    It  relies  wholly  upon 
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voluntary  eontribations  to  ito  coUeetions,  and  invites  evtfyone  to  donate  any  bootci, 
pamphlets,  or  papeia  pertaining  to  the  history  of  lliehigan ;  also  biographies  aad 
incideata  of  pioneer  life,  mape,  charts,  maBOseript  narratiyea,  diaries,  correspond- 
ence, XKtlntiQgSt  portraits,  pbotographs,  statnary,  newspaper  iiles,  and  Indian  and 
otlier  relics  and  ciiriositiea  of  any  kind."    (Mannal  of  the  Society.) 

Charter  memherB. — Judge  Albert  HiUer,  BayCity;  Him.  Witter  J.  Baxter,  Jonesvilie; 
Dr.  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Marshull ;  D.  Johnson,  Jackson;  H.  H.  Bingbam,  Jaclvson; 
Hon.  Randolph  Strickland,  St.  Johns;  John  N.  Ingersoll,  Corunna;  Ephriam  Lodj;- 
year,  Lansing ;  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Ionia:  Erastns  S.  Ingersoll,  Delta;  Ebeuezer  Laku 
Brown,  Schoolcraft;  David  Scott,  Dewitt;  Henry  P.  Cherry,  Johnstown;  Smitli 
Tooker,  Lansing;  Levi  Bishop,  Detroit;  Charles  Dickey,  Marshall;  Horace  Angell, 
Lansing;  Warren  Hopkins,  Lansing;  Martin  B.Wood,  Albion;  Harriet  A.  Toiney, 
Lansing ;  Prof.  John  C.  Holmes,  Detroit ;  Hon.  Alvin  K,  Hart,  LanMng. 

First  officers. — Judge  Albert  Miller,  president ;  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Tenney,  recording 
secretary ;  Ephriam  Longyear,  corresponding  secretary ;  Hon.  Alvin  N.  Hark  treas- 
urer; Judge  Albert  Miller  (es  officio  chairmau),  Hon.  Wetter  J.  Baxter,  L.eTi  Bishop, 
executive  committee. 

A  committee  of  historians  was  provided  for  at  the  annual  meeting  FebmaiyS, 
1876,  consisting  of  Ave  members.  The  following  were  elected :  Prof.  Jolin  C.  Holmes, 
Merchant  H.  Goodrich,  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Judge  Hezekioh  G.  WeUs,  Un. 
Harriot  A.  Tenney. 

Officers,  i59^.— Ex-Governor  Alphens  Felch,  Ann  Arbor,  president;  George  H. 
Greene,  Lansing,  recording  and  corresponding  secretary ;  Benjamin  F.  Davis,  treas- 
urer; Hon.  Orlando  M.  Barues,  Lansing,  Hon.  Daniel  Strikes,  Hastings,  andTbenm 
F.  Giddings,  Kalamazoo,  execative  committee;  CoL  Hiehari  Shoemaker,  Jackson, 
ex-Lieut.  Governor  Hemiy  H.  Holt,  Mnskegon,  L.  D.  Watkins,  Uaaeheater,  J.  Wilkie 
Moore,  Detroit,  Hao.  Gerrit  J.  Diekeme,  Holland,  committee  of  historians ;  Jennie 
B.  Greene,  Lansing,  clerk  of  the  committee  of  lustorioos.  A  viee-piesident  from 
each  coonty  baviag  membership  was  also  elected. 

FCBUCATIOKS. 

Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  I-XXIIL    For  a  follM'  collation,  see  Seport 
of  American  Historical  Association,  1893. 

WATNE  COUimr  HISTOKICAL  AND  PIONEEE  SOCIETT. 
Dktboit,  Mich. 

Organized  in  1824  as  Wayne  County  Historical  Society ;  name  etaasged  in  I87I  to 
its  present  form. 

Object. — Tbo^collection  and  preservation  of  matter  relating  to  Wayne  County  and 
the  personal  history  of  its*member8. 

First  officers. — Lewis  Cass,  president;  Isaac  Rowland,  secretary. 

Offictri,  18S4,—i,  Wilkie  Moore,  president;  Fred.  CaiUsle,  seeretary. 

rUBUCATIOXS. 

Its  papers  are  published  in  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections. 

MiyNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETT. 
8t.  Paul,  Huin.    ■ 

Organized  1849;  incorporated  October  20,  1849,  witfa  amendments  March  1, 18S6, 
and  PebruMy  19,  1875. 

"Aiuong  its  objects  are  the  following :  To  collect,  arrange,  and  preserve  a  librarv 
of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  manuscripts,  prints,  papers,  or  painting^;  a  cabinet  of 
minerals  and  arcbieological  curiosities,  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  civil, 
religious,  literary,  and  natural  history  of  the  State;  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  its  early  pioneers,  and  to  obtain  and  preserve  narratives  of  their  exploits, 
perils,  and  h.ardy  odventurcs;  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities,  the  past  and 
present  condition,  and  resources  of  Minnesota,  and  it  may  take  steps  to  promote  the 
study  of  history  by  lectures  and  other  means,  and  to  publish  and  diffuse  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  description  and  history  of  the  State."    (1^-laws.) 

Incorpvrators.—C  K.  Smith.  David  Olmsted,  H.  H.  Sibley,  Aanm  Ctoodrieb.  David 
Cooper,  B.  B.  Meeker,  A.  M.  Mitchell,  T.  B.  Potts,  J.  C.  RaiM^,  H.  M.  Biee,  F. 
Steele,  Charles  W.  Borup,  D.  B.  Loomis,  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  L.  A.  B*bcock,  Heaiy 
Jackson,  W.  D.  Hiillipsi  William  H.  Forbes,  and  Martin  McLeod. 
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Offtttr*,  1S94. — FresideDt,  Hoo.  Alexander  Bamsej;  first  vice-president,  Capt.  Rus- 
sell Blalceloy;  second  Ttce-presideut,  Charles  E.  Mayo;  secretary,  Hon.  William  K. 
MarsbaU ;  treamrer,  Hcory  P.  Uphjuoi. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

MISSISSIPPI   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ukivkrsity,  Miss. 

Or^ntze<(  and  incorporated  1890. 
Object. — The  stady  of  State  and  local  history. 

Officer$,  1895. — Robert  Lowry,  president ;  R.  W.  Jones,  vice-president ;  R.  B.  Fnlton, 
archivist. 

MISSOURI  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Or|^iuzed  Attest  11. 1866;  ineorjxirated  Fehrnory  1,  1872. 

Ob^eet. — "The general  object  of  thu  society  shall  be  to  encouraf  e  historical  research 
ami  inqntry,  and  to  disseminate  historical  information,  especially  Trithia  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  also  within  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  The  particular  objects  of 
this  aociety  shall  be :  First,  tite  establishment  of  a  library  of  books  and  pablieations 
a|mropri«te  to  saeh  aa  iiistitati<m,  with  conrenient  works  of  reference,  .lud  also  a 
cabinet  of  antiqnitiee,  relies,  etc. ;  second,  the  eolleetion  into  a  safe  and  permanent 
depository  of  manuscripts,  docaments^  papers,  and  tracts  possessing  an  historical 
valne  and  worthy  of  preservation;  third,  to  encourage  investigation  of  prebistorio 
remains,  and  more  partienlarljrto  provide  for  the  complete  and  scientific  exploration 
and  surrey  of  each  prehistoric  monninents  as  exist  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley;  fourth,  to  collect  and  jnreserve  in  particular  sach  his- 
torical materials  as  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  settlement  and  growth  of  tho  city  of 
St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

Incorporaiori. — ^James  H.  Lucas,  Elihu  H.  Shepard,  William  0.  Eliot,  Silas  Bent, 
Albert  Todd,  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  Wilson  Primm,  Henry  Shaw,  Nathan  Rauney, 
John  KBn|>p,  Jame*  B.  £ads,  WiUiam  A.  Lynch,  John  F.  Darby,  Isaiah  Forbea, 
Green  Erskine,  James  G.  Barry,  Joseph  M.  P.  Nolan,  William  H.  H.  Russell,  George 
Knapp,  Biebaid  DowUng,  John  B,  Jofaoson,  Edward  Brooks. 

Fint  offieen. — Prcmdent,  Hon.  Jamea  H.  Lucas;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Edward 
Bates,  J.  C.  Barlow,  Geor^  H.  Kennerly,  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  Hon.  John  F.  Darby, 
Henry  von  Phnl,  Daniel  D.  Page,  Hon.  Archibald  Gamble,  Daniel  Hough,  James 
Clemens,  jr.,  Hon.  James  S.  Thomuts,  Edward  Dobyns,  Hon.  John  D.  Daggett,  John 
B.  Hortiz,  David  B.  Hill,  Elkanah  English,  Fred.  L.  Billon,  Capt.  Lewis  Bissell, 
Lonis  A.  Benoist,  Hon.  James  O.  Barry,  William  K.  Rule,  Gen.  Bernard  Pratte, 
Henry  Shaw,  James  G.  Soulard,  Gen.  Nathan  Ranney,  D.  Valle,  A.  Christy;  secre- 
taries, Elihu  H.  Shepard,  George  Knapp,  William  H.  Cozzens. 

Oficertj  1894. — President,  Marshall  S.  Snow;  first  vice-president,  Emil  Preetorius; 
second  vice-president,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Stevens;  secretary,  William  J.  Seever;  treas- 
urer. Dr.  Charles  D.  Stevens:  advisory  committee,  George  £.  Leighton,  Henry 
Hitchcock,  Joliu  H.  Teixy,  Joseph  Boyce,  Melvin  L.  Gray,  Marshall  S.  Snow, 
ex  officio. 

PCBUCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 
ITblena.  Moirr. 

Organised  Pebrnaty  31  and  April  20, 1865;  incorporated  February  2,  1865. 

Object. — To  accumulate  information  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  tho  region 
of  country  that  is  now  the  State  of  Montana. 

It  was  incorporated  as  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana  by  Hez.  L.  Hosmer, 
Christopher  P.  Higgins,  John  Oweu,  .lames  Stuart,  W.  F.  Sanders,  Malcolm  Clark, 
F.  M.  Thompson,  William  S.  Grahiun,  Granville  Stuart,  W.  W.  Do  Lacy,  Caleb  E. 
Irvine,  and  Charles  S.  Bagg. 

>\r»l  «#«#r»— Wilbar  F.  Sanders,  presidwat;  Granville  Stnart,  vice-president; 
William  E.  CnUen,  eorreaponding  secretary ;  Cornelius  Hedges,  recording  secretory ; 
Charles  Rumley,  librarian. 
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By  act  of  March  2,  1893,  the  society  became  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Oranville  Stuart;  Tioe-president,  Comelins  Hedeea;  cor- 
responding secretary,  William  E.  Cnllen ;  recording  secretaries,  Henry  N.  Blake  and 
Wilbur  F.  Sanders :  librarian,  Harris  S.  Wheeler ;  John  E.  Rickajtls,  governor,  L.  Bot- 
Tvitt,  secretary  of  state,  Henri  J.  Haskell,  attorney-general,  executive  committee,  \rith 
the  regular  officers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

Nearly  all  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  society  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1874,  but  the  society  has  recovered  from  this  misfortune  and  now  has  more  than  3,000 
pages  of  manuscripts,  besides  books  and  pamphlets. 

THE  NEBRASKA  STATE   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 
LiXCOLN,  Nebr. 

Organized  1878;  incorporated  February  17, 1879. 

Objects. — To  encourage  historical  research,  especially  in  Nebraska ;  to  establish  an 
historical  library  and  to  collect  a  cabinet  of  relics,  with  special  reference  to  tbU 
State;  to  collect  material  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Nebraska;  to  publish  th« 
history  of  the  State. 

First  officers. — President,  ex-Qovemor  Robert  W.  Fnrnas;  first  vice-president,  Dr. 
George  L.  MiUer;  second  vice-president,  Judge  E.  S.  Dundy;  treasurer,  W.  W.  Wil- 
son; secretary.  Prof.  Samuel  Anghey:  corresponding  secretary,  D.  H.  Wheeler; 
directors,  Ex-Govemor  Silas  Garber,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilbur, 
Dr.  G.  C.  MorrelL  Hon.  Lorenzo  Cronuse. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Nebraska  City ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent. Judge  £.  Wakeley,  Omaha;  secona  vice-president,  ex-Governor  Robert  W. 
Furuas,  Browuville;  secretary.  Prof.  Howard  W.  Caldwell,  Lincoln;  treasurer,  C. H. 
Gere,  Lincoln ;  librarian.  Jay  Amos  Barrett,  Lincoln. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions  and  Reports,  Vols.  I-Y,  1885-1893.    8vo. 

Proceedings  and  Collections,  second  series,  I,  1894-95,  a  quarterly  magazine. 

The  society  is  a  State  institution  and  is  supported  by  appropriations.  One  of  its 
special  features  is  the  collection  of  i>apers  and  magazines  pubiishedin  the  State.  It 
is  furnished  quarters  in  the  University  Library  buUdiug. 

NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Organized  January,  1845;  incorporated  1846. 

Object. — The  preservation  of  records,  etc. 

J<'ir»(  officers. — Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  president;  R.  6.  Johnson,  P.  O.  Beer, 
John  Pope,  vice-presidents;  T.  J.  Slay ter,  treasurer ;  T.  Gordon,  librarian;  W.  A 
Whitehead,  corresponding  secretary ;  J.  P.  Beall,  recording  secretary. 

Officers,  1895. — S.  H.  Pennington,  president;  P.  W.  Ricord,  treasurer  and  libia- 
riau;  E.  E.  Coe,  recording  secretary;  William  Nelson,  corresponding  secretary. 

FUBLICATIOXS. 

Collections,  Vols.  I-VII-f ,  8yo,  about  380  pages  each. 

Documents  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  New  Jersey,  1631  to  1776.  10  vols. 
8vo,  with  index. 

Journal  of  the  governor  and  council  of  New  Jersey,  1682  to  1775,  in  course  of  publi- 
cation.   2  vols.,  8vo,  printed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  society  comprise  20  octavo  volumes,  divided  into  2  series  of 
10  volumes  each. 

SALEM  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Sal£M,  N.  J. 

Organized  November  11,  1884. 

Oljeet. — "  The  object  of  the  society  shall  bo  to  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  what- 
ever may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  histotv  of  Salen 
County."    (Constitution.) 
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Firtt  oJ^«r«.— President,  William  Patterson:  vice-presidents,  Thomas  Shoarde, 
Richard  M.  Acton,  Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  W.  Granam  Tyler;  correspouding  secretary, 
George  Mecam;  recording  secretary,  J.  B.  Hilliard:execntive  committee,  William 
Patterson,  Rev.  C.  M.  Perkins,  George  Heonm,  W.  T.  Hilliard,  El^ah  Ware;  treas- 
nrer,  Joseph  Bassett. 

Offieert,  1894. — President,  William  Patterson ;  vice-presidents,  Andrew  Sinnickson, 
W.  Orabam  T^ler,  Albert  H.  Slape,  J.  Howard  Sinnickson;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Woodnnt  Petitt;  executive  committee,  William  Patterson,  Woodnnt  Petitt, 
Josiah  Wistar,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke;  recording  secretary,  J.  B.  Hilliard;  treasurer, 
Charles  W.  Casper. 

VINELAND  HISTORICAL  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 
VlSELAND,  N.  J. 

Organized  January  6,  1804 ;  incorporated  July  13, 1868. 

Object. — To  collect  and  preserve  historical  and  current  account  of  events,  persons, 
inventions,  scientific  investigations,  photographs,  drawings,  models,  and  specimens, 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  character  connected  with  the  interests  of  Vineland. 

Firat  offioen. — Joseph  W.  Morton,  president;  Hosoa  Allen,  secretary;  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Graves,  treasurer. 

Officer*,  i^9^,— Daniel  F.  Morrill,  president;  Frank  D.  Andrews,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

PUBUCATI0N8. 

The  society's  reports,  etc.,  have  boen  published  in  the  local  press. 

The  society  has  a  library,  museum,  and  reading  room,  and  after  many  years  of 
inactivity  is  now  permanently  established  in  a  building  of  its  own  and  is  steadily 
growing. 

BROOKLYN  CATHOLIC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  Febmar;  23, 1890;  incorporated  December,  1894, 

ObjecU. — The  discovery,  collection,  and  preservation  of  historical  material  relating 
to  the  introduction,  establishment,  and  progress  of  Catholicity  in  the  diucese  ox 
Brooklyn  (comprising  Long  Island),  the  encouragement  of  historical  studies,  the 
publication  of  historical  papers  and  documents,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  library 
and  mnsenm  of  historical  relics. 

Firit  officers. — Marc  P.  V  llette,  LL.  D.,  president;  (founder)  George  E.  CHara,  sec- 
retary; Rev.  M.  G.  Flannery,  treasurer;  John  A.  Hamilton,  librarian. 

Officer*,  1894. — Rt.  Rev.  Cnarlos  £.  McDonnell,  D.  D.,  honorary  president;  Marc F. 
Vallette,  LL.  D.,  president;  Rev.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  vice-president;  Thomas  F.  Meehan, 
corresponding  secretary ;  Thomas  P.  Mulligan,  reoordkig  secretary ;  Rev,  M.  G.  Flan- 
nery, treasurer;  George  £.  O'Hara,  librarian. 

THE  BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Organized  December  31,  1862;  incorporated  January  G,  1863. 

ObjecU. — To  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  history  of 
western  New  York,  and  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  particular. 

J^rst  officer*. — Millard  Fillmore,  president;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  vice-president;  Charles 
D.  Norton,  recording  secretary;  Guy  H.  Salisbury,  corresponding  secretary  and 
librarian ;  Oliver  G.  Ste^g^  treasurer. 

Officers,  1894. — PresideS^Andrew  Langdon;  vice-presidont,  George  W.  Townsend; 
recording  secretary,  Henry  W.  Hill ;  corresponding  secretary,  librarian,  and  treasurer, 
George  O.  Bamnm. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

AUBURH,  N.  Y. 

Organized,  March  22, 1876;  reorganized  January  20,  1877;  incorporated  upon  reor- 
ganization February  2,  1877. 
Object, — To  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  natural,  civil. 
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military,  indnatrial,  literary,  and  eeolesiastieal  histocy,  and  th«  kistny  of  aeieMM 
and  art,  of  the  State  of  New  Yock  in  genera],  and  the  county  of  Cay  a^  in  poitiealar. 

First  officer$. — President,  Rev.  Cliail«8  Hawley,  J>.  D. ;  viee-presideat.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward;  eorre6p<mding  secretary,  B^viaatin  B.  Snow;  recording  aeeretaiy, 
diaries  M.  Baker;  treasurer,  David  M.  I>nnnin^;  librarian,  I>eDis  R.  Alwafd;  traa- 
tees,  B.  B.  Snow,  B.  Fosgate,  J.  D.  Button,  I^  £.  Carpenter,  D.  M.  DimniBg,  J.  H. 
Osijom,  J.  Lewis  Grant. 

Officerf,  1894. — William  H.  Seward,  president;  Tiee-preaid«it,  Benjamin  B.  Snow; 
corresponding  seeretary,  Frank  W.  Richardson ;  reetu^ing  aooretary,  Porter  Beaidl- 
ley;  tre.isurer.  Nelson  B.  Eldred;  librariao,  James  Seymour. 

P    BUCATIOMS. 

See  report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892,  and :  Collections  Nob.  10  and  11. 

8vo. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SOCIETY  OF  HISTORY  AMD  NATURAL  SCI£KC£. 

Jamkstowh,  K.  Y. 

Organized  July  19,  188S. 

Object. — The  collection  and  preservation  of  historic  and  scientific  data  of  local  sad 
general  importance. 

First  officers. — President,  Prof.  Samuel  G.  Love,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  (deceased) ;  first 
vice-president,  William  C.  J.  Hall,  Jamntown,  N.  Y.  (deceased) ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Horace  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  William  W.  Henderson, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.:  treasurer,  Judge  L.  Buyker,  StoektOD,  N.  Y.  (deceased);  ezeen- 
tive  committee,  chairman,  Hon.  O.  Edaon,  Sinclairrille ;  A.  Waterhovse,  Janwstown, 
N.  Y.  (deceased) ;  Daniel  Sherman,  ForestviUe,  N.  Y. ;  John  A.  HaU,  Janeetown,  N.T. 
(deceased);  Charles  Parker,  M.  D.,  Panama,  N. Y.  (deceased). 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Horace  C.  Taylor,  Brocton,  N.Y.;  first  vice-president, 
Mnrciis  Sackett,  Irving;  second  vice-president,  Flint  Blanchani,  EQicott;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  William  W.  Henderaoo,  Jamestown ;  executive  committee,  Obed  Edaon, 
Sincluirvillo;  Daniel  Sherman,  ForestviUe;  Josephos  H.  Clark,  Jamestown;  Sidney 
Joues,  Jamestown;  Levant  L,  Mason,  JaiMatovik 

POBUCATlOliS. 

Many  of  the  most  important  papers  read  before  the  society  have  been  printed  ia 
pamphlet  form  or  in  the  local  newspapers. 

HISTORICAL  AND  FORESTRY  SOCIETY. 

Ntack,  N.  Y. 

Organized  February  22,  1878 ;  incorporated  early  in  1879. 

Objects. — To  discover,  procure,  aud  preserve  whatever  nay  relate  to  the  natnntl, 
civil,  and  literary  history  of  Rockland  County,  and  to  promote  an  interest  in  forestry 
and  rural  adornment. 

Founders.— Hon.  J.  W.  Ferdon,  Hon.  A.  E.  Suffom,  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnow,  W.  8.  Oilman, 
jr.,  Uev.  A.  S.  Freeman,  Robert  Smith,  Dr.  W.  Govan,  W.  T.  Searing,  W.  A.  Shepard, 
John  L.  Salisbury,  G.  Van  Nostrand,  John  Charlton,  Albert  Wells,  Prof.  G.  D.  Wilson, 
W.  H.  Bannister,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  Charles  W.Miller,  W.  H.  Whiton,  Benjamiu  Gil- 
man,  Rev.  A.  H.  Hand,  D.  D.,  J.  Snider,  Cyras  M.  Cmm,  R.  Lexow,  Rev.  G.  M.  S.  Blao- 
volt,  H.  Whittemore. 

First  o^cerg.— President,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ferdon ;  vlee-presidents,  Hon.  A.  E.  Snffera, 
Albert  Wells,  W.  Govan,  M.  D.,  Jacob  Snider,  Cyrus  M.  Cmm;  recording  secretary, 
Henry  Whittemore;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  8.  Oilman,  jr.;  treasor^,  G.  Van 
Nostrand. 

Officers,  1S94-95. — President,  A.  Chalmers  Hinton ;  vice-presidents.  Garret  E.  Green, 
George  Vau  Houten,  Augustus  M.  Voorbis,  Ira  M.  Hedges,  John  L.  Salisbury ;  record- 
ing secretary,  George  F.  Morse;  corresponding  secretary,  Garrett  Z.  Snider;  treas- 
urer, Cliarlcs  C.  Main;  librarian,  Garroi  Z.  Suidor. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEWBURG  BAY  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Newburo,  N.  Y. 

Organized  September  3,  1883;  incorporated  January  8,  1884. 
Object*. — Historical  and  literary. 

i''irBt<»JBoer».— Enoch  L.  Fancber,  president;  Edward  C.  Boynton,  first  vice-president; 
William  W.  Caison,  second  vice-president;  Lewis  Beach,  third  vice-president;  J. 
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HerveyCo<dc,lburthTieo-pie8ideiit;  CbarlesEstabrooUrTecordinesecretaiy:  William 
J.  Roe,  eorrespondinK  secietarjr ;  JoBatb*n  N.  Wee<l,  tressarer ;  Hamilton  1<  isb,  John 
J.  M onell,  Joel  T.  Headley,  Thomas  It.  Brooks,  Edward  M.  Rattonbcr,  John  K.  Cald- 
well, Jame*  O.  Graham,  and  Henry  DndJey,  trnateea. 

Officer!,  1894. — Rev.  Rufus  Emery,  president:  J.  Hervey  Cook,  first  vice-president; 
James  G.Graham,  second  vice-president;  David  Carson,  tbird  vice-president;  Charles 
H.  Wygant,  fourth  vice-p»e»id«it ;  CharlesEstabrook,  recording  secretary;  William 
Cook  liclknap,  corresponding secretarv ;  Jonathan  N.  Weed,  treasurer;  Rev.  William 
K.  Hall,  Thomas  B.  Brooks,  James  N.  Dickey,  Charles  £.  Williams,  Charles  F.  AJlan, 
George  W.  Peters,  E.  K.  Shaw,  and  Russell  lleadley,  trustees. 

PUBUCATIom. 

See  Report  ot  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  HOIXAKD  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Nkw  Yobk,  ».  Y, 

lDC<»pot8ted  March  M,  1885. 

Okjeett. — To  collect  and  preserve  information  reapectise  the  early  history  and  set- 
tienaeat  of  the  ei^  and  State  of  New  York  by  the  Dntcb,  and  to  discover,  collect, 
aad  preserve  all  still  existing  doenments,  monnments,  etc.,  relating  to  their  genealogy 
and  liistory ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  foster  and  i>Tomoto  the  principles  and 
▼irtaes  of  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  its  members,  and  to  promote  social  intcrconrse 
among  the  latter;  to  gather  by  degrees  a  library  for  the  nse  of  the  society,  com- 
posed of  an  obtaiaable  books,  monographs,  pampUets,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to 
tiie  Datch  in  America;  to  caose  statedly  to  be  prepared  and  read  before  the  society 
papers,  essays,  etc.,  on  qaeetions  in  the  history  or  genealogy  of  the  Dutch  In  America, 
and  to  eanse  to  b«  prepared  and  published,  when  the  requisite  materials  h.tve  been 
discovered  and  procured,  collections  for  a  memorial  history  of  the  Dutch  in  America, 
wherein  shall  be  partienlarly  set  forth  the  part  belonging  to  that  element  in  the 
growth  and  doTelopment  of  American  character,  institutions,  and  progress. 

IneorpomUr*. — llooper  C.  Van  Vorst,  George  M.  Van  Hoesen,  George  W. Van  Slyck, 
David  Van  Noetrand,  Edgar  B.  Van  "VVinkle,  Herman  W.  Vander  Pool,  William  H. 
Hoes,  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel,  George  W.  Van  Sielen,  Lucas  L.  Van  Allen,  Abraham 
VanSaatToord,  W.  A.  Ogtlen  Hegeman,  George  O.  De  Witt, jr.,  Wilhelmns,  Mynderse, 
Jacob  Wendell,  Benjamin  F.  Voebnrgh,  M.  D.,  Robert  B.  BooseTelt,  Philip  Van  Vol- 
kenbnrgli,  jr.,  Alfred  Van  Santvoord. 

Oglcert,  1805. — President,  Warner  Van  Norden ;  vice-presidents,  Charles  H.  Tmax, 
Delavan  Bloodgood,  Albert  Van  der  Veer,  Elijah  Dn  Boss,  Edward  Elsworth,  John 
N.  Janseii,  Garret  D.  Van  Reipen,  Henry  A.  Bogert,  Harris  E.  Adriance,  William  II. 
Vrcdenbnrgh,  John  Livingston  Swits,  John  Paul  Paulison,  Seymour  De  Witt,  Abra- 
ham V.  Schcnck,  Samuel  S.  Stryker,  John  Hopper,  Charles  K.  Van  VIeck,  Charles 
R.  De  rreest,  John  H.  Starin,  Stewort  Van  Vliet,  William  K.  Van  Reypen;  secre- 
tary, Theodore  Melviu  Banta;  treasurer,  Eugene  Van  Schalck. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Year  Books.  These  are  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

Collections.  Of  these  2  volumes  of  abont  400  pages  each  have  been  published  in  8vo. 
Tbeyeontainmneb  valuable  historical  material  not  otherwise  accessible.  The 
ftrstrohnne  contains  the  official  records  of  the(conegiate)Datch  reformed  chnrches 
of  Haekenaaek  and  Sehroalenborg,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  A'om  the  year  1686  to 
the  bminning  of  the  present  eentnry,  eomprising  the  minntes  of  the  consistories 
and  Iwta  of  members,  marriages,  and  baptisms,  together  with  a. brief  history 
of  the  chorehea.  This  work,  the  first  of  an  intended  series  of  historical  publi- 
cations by  the  Holland  Society,  Is  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  their  Dutch 
ancestry.  A  large  portion  of  the  names  represented  in  the  Holland  Society 
appear  npon  the  records  of  these  ancient  churches.  A  few  of  these  names 
which  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  are:  Ackerman,  Adrianse,  Allen,  Alyee, 
Anderson,  Banta,  Benson,  Berdan,  Bertholf,  Berry,  Blanvelt,  Bogert,  Bordet, 
Brevoort,  BrinkerlMMGr,  Brower,  Bmyn,  Cadmus,  Christie,  Cole,  Conklin,  Conover, 
Cooper,  Cornell,  Cowenhoven,  Day,  De  Baiin,  DeGranw,  De  Groot,  Delamater, 
Demarest,  Devoe,  Dey,  Doremns,  Dubois,  Duryea,  Earle,  Ecker,  Edsall,  Ferdon, 
Goetschins,  Hardenburgb,  Haring,  Helm,  Hopper,  Hoogland,  Honsman,  Huyler, 
Hnysman,  Jeroloman,  Kingsland,  Kipp,  Knyper,  Labangh,  Lawrence,  Leydeokor, 
Lozier,  Lutkens,  Mabie,  Mandeville,  Meyer,  Montanye,  Moore,  Nagel,  Ontwater, 
Panlison,  Peek,  Persel,  Pieterson,  Post,  Qnackenbnsh,  Remsen,  Retan,  Romer, 
Komeyn.Ryerson,  Sehoonmaker,  Slotc,  Smidt,  Smith,  Spier,  Stagg,  Stevens,  Storm, 
Ten  £yck,  Terhnne,  Tiebont,  Valentine,  Van  Blwcom,  Van  Buren,  Van  Boskirk, 
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Vandcrbeek,  Vanderhoef,  Vanderliudo,  Van  Sien,  Van  Giosen,  Van  Horn,  Van 
Ilonten,  Van  Norden,  Van  Reipen,  Van  Oiden,  Van  Schaick,  Van  Sicklen,  Vaa 
Sann,  Van  Voorhecs,  Van  Wagener,  Van  Winkle,  Van  Zile,  Variok,  Verreelen, 
Volk,  Vorhis,  Vreolund.  Waldron,  Wannemaker,  Westervelt,  Wortendyke,  Wyn- 
koop,  Zabriskie. 

THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OP  AMERICA. 
New  York. 

Organized  April  12, 1883;  incorporated  Jane  12, 1885. 

Objects. — "First.  To  perpietnate  the  memory  and  to  foster  and  promote  the  principles 
and  virtues  of  the  Huguenots.  Second.  To  publicly  commemorate  at  statea  tunes  tha 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  Huguenots.  Third.  To  discover,  collect,  and 
preserve  all  still  existing  documents,  monuments,  etc.,  relating  to  the  genealogy  or 
history  of  the  Hngnenots  of  America.  Fourth.  To  gather  by  degrees  a  library,  for 
tho  use  of  the  society,  composed  of  all  obtainable  i>ook8,  monographs,  pamphlets, 
manuscripts,  church  and  other  registers,  relating  to  the  Huguenots.  Fifth.  To 
cause  statedly  to  bo  prepared  and  read  before  the  society  papers,  essays,  etc.,  espe- 
cially on  obscure  or  disputed  questions  in  Huguenot  history  or  genealogy,  their  set- 
lemcuts,  biographies,  public  acts,  influence  on  society,  arts,  commerce,  and  politics 
of  America  ospecially  and  of  other  countries  where  they  settled.  Sixth.  To  canao 
to  bo  prepared  and  published,  when  tho  requisite  materials  have  been  discovered 
and  procured,  from  time  to  time,  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  entitled  '  Collections  of  the 
Ilagueuot  Society  of  America.'  An  annual  bulletin  shall  also  be  published,  to  cortv- 
spond  in  general  uniformity  with  tho  '  Collections.'  Itshall  contain  the  proceedinn 
of  tho  society,  notices  of  papers  read  before  the  society,  or  abstracts  of  them,  or  the 
papers  in  full,  at  tbo  discretion  of  the  publication  committee.  It  shall  also  contaia 
the  annual  financial  statement  of  the  treasurer  and  such  a  brief  review  of  the  doings 
of  other  Huguenot  societies  as  the  committee  may  deem  it  advisable  to  print.  Ser- 
enth.  To  establish  branches  of  this  society  in  other  American  cities,  and  to  encour- 
age tho  foundation  of  similar  societies  in  other  countries  where  Huguenots  hava 
taken  refuge,  in  order  to  arrive,  with  their  aid,  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  Huguenots  npon  the  history  of  the  world  at  large." 

Foundert. — John  Jay,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey,  Ashbel  G.  Vermilye,  Louis  Mesier, 
Peter  W.  Gallaudet,  Benjamin  F.  De  Costa,  Abram  Du  Bois,  Josiah  H.  Gantier, 
Alfred  V.  Wittmeyer,  Morey  Hale  Bartow,  Charles  W.  Maury,  Charles  A.  Brigg% 
and  Cbanncey  M.  Depew. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Henry  G.  Marquand ;  vice-president  for  New  York,  John 
K.  Rees;  secretary.  Lea  McI.  Lnquer;  treasurer,  Henry  M.  Lester. 

PCBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  ASSOCLITION. 
Watektown,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April  6, 1886;  incorporated  June  10,  1886. 

Objects. — "The  discovery,  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  tho  history, 
historical  records,  and  data  of  and  pertainiqgto  Jefferson  County;  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paint- 
ings, relics,  manuscripts,  letters,  journals,  surveys,  field  uooks,  and  any  and  all  other 
materials  which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history  or  the  growth  and  progress 
of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture,  arts^  manufactures,  and  commerce  in 
Jeilerson  County,  N.  Y..  But  a  principal  object  of  the  society  is  the  preservation  of 
records  and  historical  material  relative  to  the  war  of  1812,  of  which  the  battle  of 
Sackets  Harbor  and  the  triumphs  of  the  American  fleet  in  its  vicinity,  ore  so  con- 
spicuous a  part." 

i*'ouiKl«r».—W.  B.Camp,  of  Sackets  Harbor;  Dr.  A.  T.  Jacobs,  ofEllisburg;  Justus 
Eddy,  of  Adams ;  Fhilo  M.  Brown,  of  Lorraine ;  J.  A.  Parker,  of  the  town  of  Water- 
town,  and  Rev.  J.  Winslow,  R.  A.  Oakos,  Moses  Eames,  A.  D.  Shaw,  Rev.  R.  Fisk, 
Sidney  Cooper,  E.  M.  Gates,  E.  J.  Clark,  B.  Brockway,  and  F.  D.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Brockway  was  made  chairman  and  R.  Fisk  secretary. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Beman  Brockway;  vice-presidents,  Walter  B.  Camp, 
Moses  Eames,  John  C.  Sterling ;  recording  secretary,  Richmond  Fisk ;  correspondiag 
secretary,  Lotus  logalls;  librarian  and  custodian,  Daniel  S.  Marvin;  treasorer, 
N.  P.  Ward  well ;  executive  committee,  Albert  D.  Shaw,  D.  A.  Dwight,  Sidney  Cooper, 
P.  M.  Brown;  counselors,  L.  J.  Dorwin,  Rev.  J,  Winslow,  R.  A.  Oakes,  A.  D.  Hem- 
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ington,  P.  M.  BroTni,  D.  A.  Dwight,  Sidney  Cooper,  A.  D.  Shaw,  Oeorgo  B.  Massey, 
B.  Fiek,  £.  M.  Gates,  A.  H.  Satryer,  Liotos  Ingolls,  C.  R.  Skinner,  Elon  R.  Brown> 
John  Sheldon,  J.  C.  Knowlton,  Joseph  Mullin,  Frank  A.  Hinds. 

PUDIiCATIOKS. 

Transactions,  Vole.  I-U,  1886-1891,  Watertown,  1887, 1891,  8vo,  pp.  183  (1).  61. 
THE  JOHNSTOWN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

JOHNSTOWK,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  30,  1892;  incorporated  May  30,  1892. 

Objeett. — "The  discovery,  collection,  preservation,  and  publication  of  the  history, 
historical  records,  and  data  of  and  relating  to  the  territory  or  districts  of  country 
formerly  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  or  nations  which  were 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  representative  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution ;  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  man- 
uscripts, letters,  journals,  surveys,  field  books,  and  any  and  all  other  articles  which 
may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history  or  the  growth  and  progress  of  population, 
wealth,  education,  agrienlture,  arts,  science,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  in 
said  territory  or  districts." 

Founder!  andfirtt  offleert. — Hon.  Horace  £.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  presi- 
dent; James  I.  Yonnglove,  first  vice-president;  Capt.  Edfgar  S.  Dudley,  U.  8.  A., 
second  vice-president;  S.  Elmore  Burton,  Oloversville,  N.  Y.,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; Fred.  Linus  Carroll,  A.  M.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  corresponding  secretary:  Hon. 
Philip  Keck,  recording  secretary;  Donald  Fraser,  treasurer:  Rev.  John  N.  Marvin, 
librarian;  trustees.  Rev.  Peter  Felts,  D.  D.,  Andrew  J.  Nellis,  John  Q.  Ferres,  A.  S. 
Van  Voast,  John  T.  Selmser,  William  A.  Livingston,  and  Fenton  I.  Gidley,  M.  D., 
all  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Officer!,  1895. — Hon.  Horace  E.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  president: 
James  I.  Yonnglove,  first  vice-president;  Capt.  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  U.  S.  A.,  second 
vice-president;  Hon.  Philip  Keck,  third  vice-president;  Fred.  Linns  Carroll,  A.  M., 
corresponding  secretary;  M.  S.  Northrap,  recording  secretary;  C.  H.  Butler,  assis- 
tant recording  secretary ;  Donald  Fraser,  treasurer ;  Rev.  John  N.  Marvin,  librarian; 
trustees,  Rev.  Peter  Felts,  D.  D.,  Andrew  J.  Nellis,  John  G.  Ferres,  A.  8.  Van  Voast, 
John  T.  Selmser,  William  A.  Livingston,  and  Fenton  I.  Gidley,  M.  D.,  all  of  Johns- 
town, N.  Y. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Gkxeseo,  N.  Y. 

Organized  1876;  incorporated  February  13, 1877. 

Object. — "The  j^neral  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  discover,  procure,  and  pre- 
serve whatever  may  relate  to  the  history  of  western  New  York  in  general  and  Living- 
ston Connty  and  its  towns  in  particular,  and  to  gather  such  statistics  of  ednoation 
and  population,  gprowth  and  prosperity,  and  business  of  this  region  as  may  seem  advis- 
able or  of  public  utility." 

Founderi. — Norman  Seymour,  L.  B.  Proctor,  Charles  Shepard,  D.  H.  Bissell,  D.  H. 
Pitzhngh.    First  president,  D.  H.  Fitzhngh. 

Officer*,  1894. — Frank  Fielder,  president;  C.  K.  Sanders,  vice-president;  L.  B. 
Doty,  secretftry  aud  treasurer. 

FUBUCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1893. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  ftttd  itaeor^orated  1863. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relat« 
to  general  history;  especially  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  more  particularly  of  the  connties, 
towns,  and  villages  of  Long  Island. 

F^rst  o^cert.— President,  J.  Carson  Brevi>ort^  first  vice-president,  John  Greenwood; 
second  vice-president,  Charles  £.  West;  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  C. 
Marphy;  home  corresponding  secretary,  John  Winslow;  recording  secretary,  A. 
Cooke  HoU;  treasurer,  Charles  Congdon;  librarian,  Henry  B.  Stiles. 
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Ojjiceri,  laU-OS.—'Pttiiiii.vtii,,  Rev.  Sioli»rd  S.  Stom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  fint  vicHnwi* 
dent,  Hon.  Joahaa  H.  Van  Cott:  second  'vice-]^i«sident,  Alexander  £.  Orr ;  foieign 
corrcspouding  secretary,  Hon.  Beidamin  D.  SilUroaB,  LLi.  D. ;  home  correspondiig 
secretary,  Eev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.:  recording  secretary,  Frederic  A.  Ward; 
chairman  of  the  ezecntivo  committee,  Thomas  £.  Stillman;  treasurer,  John  Jay 
Pierropont ;  librarian,  Enuna  Toedteberg. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Keport  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  METHODIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  IN  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organised  1891;  ineorpontted  Febmary  39, 1892. 

Object. — ' '  To  found  and  perpetuate  a  libra^  of  books,  panpUets,  and  manaseTOii, 
and  a  collection  of  portraits  and  relica,  to  maintain  a  reading  rooai,  to  found  a  W 
tareship,  and  to  collect  and  preflwrve  -whatever  shall  iUostrato  tii»  hiirlmy  andpio- 
moto  the  interests  of  Methodism."    (Constitation.) 

Charier  m<m&er(.— Morris  I^C.  Crawford,  Albert  8.  Hnnt,  Henry  A.  Bvtts,  James  X. 
King,  J.  S.  Breckinridge,  Bichard  Vaahonte,  Bicbard  Wheatley,  EUas  S.  OsboD,J. 
Cowins,  J.  M.  Bnckley,  John  F.  Dodd. 

First  officers. — President/ Morris  D'C.  Crawford,  D.  B. ;  Tice-prasidentL  James  U. 
Buckley,  D.  D. ;  James  A.  Panderford,  Henry  A.  Bnttz,  D.  D.,  Edward  L.  Debbim, 
Hon .  Enoch  L.  Faucher,  Prof.  John  M.  Van  Yleek ;  historian,  Albert  8.  Hmt,  D.  D. ; 
recording  secretary,  Townsend  Wandell;  ticasai«r,  William  H  Beach;  librariaa, 
Kev.  Joseph  C.  Thomas. 

The  officers  at  present  are  the  same  as  those  above  named,  with  the  addition  of  Ber. 
J.  M.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  as  corresponding  secretary. 

MINISINK  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Port  Jkhvis,  N.  Y. 

Organized  and  incorporated  1889. 

Object. — ^To  encourage  the  study  of  local  history  and  to  coUeet  materials  far  iDas- 
trating  the  same. 

First  officers.— Rtiy.  S.  W.  Mills,  president^  Dr.  8.  Tan  Etten,  Francis  Marria, 
Moses  L.  Cole,  and  John  L.  Bonnell,  vice-preudents ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Cuddebaek,  record- 
ing secTetary;  W.  H.  Nearpass,  corresponding  secretary;  Bei^jamin  Van  Fleet,  O.P- 
Howell,  C.  E.  Cuddebaek,  and  H.  H.  Farnnm,  executive  committee. 

Officers,  1895. — Eev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mills,  president;  Dr.  S.  Van  Ettea,  Francis  Marvin, 
John  I.  Westbrook,  and  Etting  Cuddebaek,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  W.  L.  Cuddebaek, 
recording  secretary ;  W.  H.  Nearpass,  corresponding  secretary;  C.  P.  Van  Inwcgen. 
treasurer ;  Benjamin  Van  Fleet,  O.  P.  Howell,  C,  £.  Coddebaek,  and  Fetet  Wells,  with 
officers  of  the  society,  executive  committee. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Settlement  of  the  Minisink  VaUey. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Organized  October  26,  1885 ;  incorporated  January  8,  1889. 

Object. — To  preserve  Fort  Rensselaer,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  to  gather  within  it 
relics  of  former  ages,  forming  an  educational  museum  which  will  show  the  progrest 
from  the  time  of  hist  settlement  to  the  present  and  future  periods. 

Founderi.  —A.  G.  Richmond,  James  ArkoU,  Mrs.  James  Arkell,  Bei^amin  Smith, 
Adam  Smith,  Rufus  A.  Grider,  Augustas  Jones,  Allen  W.  Johnson,  James  Taylor, 
Joseph  Drexell,  Augustus  Hodge,  Martin  L.  Smith,  E.W.  Smith,  William  Hatter  & 
Sons,  Daniel  Devoe,  Louis  Bierbaner,  A.  P.  Gage  Sc  Co,  John  Finebaut,  C.  F.  Wbee- 
lock,  P.  D.  Van  Olinda,  James  D.  Taylor,  and  others. 

Past  and  present  officers.— James  Arkell,  president;  M.  L.  Smith,  vice-president;  A. 
G.  Richmond,  treasurer;  Rafus  A.  Grider,  secretary. 

NEW  YORK  GENEALOGICAI.  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  February  27,  1869;  incorporated  March  26, 1869. 

Objtxts.— "To  discover,  procure,  preserve,  and  perpetnate  whatever  may  relate  t« 
genealogy  and  biography,  and  more  particularly  to  the  genealogies  and  biograplu«» 
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o£  fsmiliea,  penons,  and  citizens  Mmciated  and  identified  irith  the  State  of  New 
York."  These  objects  it  aims  at  accomplishinK :  First,  by  somimontlily  meetings  for 
the  transaction  or  business,  the  interchange  of  rie'WE^  and  the  reading  of  appropriate 
papers,  asd  for  discossions  relatiye  to  genealogy,  biography,  and  kindred  subjects; 
second,  by  collecting  and  maintaining  a  library  of  reference  of  snch  books  on  his- 
tory, genealogy,  biography,  and  kindred  subjects,  both  in  }>rinted  and  manuscript 
form,  as  may  in  any  ■way  contribute  to  the  purpose  of  the  society;  third,  by  the  pub- 
lication and  dissemination  of  genealogical  and  biographical  material  and  information. 

Daniel  P.  Holton  was  the  originator  of  the  plan.  The  founders  were  Henry  E. 
Stiles,  M.  D. ;  8.  A.  Baker,  D.  D. ;  Daniel  P.  Holton,  M.  D. ;  W.  F.  Uolcombe,  M.  D. ; 
and  S.  K.  Stiles. 

Firtt  officert.—'R.  E.  Stiles,  president;  S.  E.  Stiles,  secretary. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  D.  C.  L. ;  first  vice-president, 
Ellsworth  Eliot,  M.  D. ;  second  vice-president,  Rufas  King;  treasurer,  William  PJatt 
Ketcbam,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ;  librarian,  Bicbard  Henry  Greene,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ;  recording 
secretary,  Thomas  O.  Evans,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Newland  May- 
nard,  D.  D.;  registrar,  Howland  Pell. 

POBUCATIOXS. 

Ballet  in,  December,  1869. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  January,  1870,  to  date,  quarterly; 
Marriages  and  Baptismal  Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Amster- 
dam and  New  York,  1639-1800,  vol  1 ;  Marriages,  New  York,  1880,  8vo,  pp.  351. 
See  also  Report  of  Amerioaa  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  November  20, 1804 ;_  incorporated  Febmary  10, 1809. 

Object. — For  the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and  preserving  whatever  may 
relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  and  of  this  State  [New  York]  in  particular. 

Foundera. — Egbert  Benson,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Rev.  William  Linn,  Rev.  Samuel 
MiUer,  Rev.  John  N.  Abeel,  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  David  Hosack,  M.  D.,  Anthony 
Bleecker,  Samuel  Bayard,  Peter  G.  Stnyvesant,  and  John  Pintard. 

Firtt  oficers. — Egbert  Benson,  president ;  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Morse,  first  vice- 
president;  Bnckholst  Livingston,  second  vice-president;  Rev.  Samnel  Miller,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  John  Pintard,  recording  secretary;  Charles  Wilkes,  treasurer; 
John  Forbes,  librarian. 

Officer),  7.S95.— President,  John  A.  King;  first  viee-president,  John  A.  Weekes; 
second  vice-president,  John  S.  Kennedy;  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Bigelow;  domestic  corresponding  secretary,  Edward  P.  De  Lancey;  recording  eecre- 
ta^,  Andrew  Wtuner;  treasurer,  Robert  Schell;  librarian,  William  Kelby. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Vols.  I-VI,  8vo,  New  York,  1811- 

1829. 

,  Second  series.  Vols.  I-IV,  8to,  New  York,  1841-1859. 

,  Publication  Fund  Series,  Vols.  I-XXII,  8vo,  New  York,  1868-1889. 

Proceedings,  1813  to  1849,  7  vols.,  8vo,  Now  York,  1843-1849. 

A  great  many  minor  publications,  consisting  of  anniversary  addresses,  papers  read 

before  the  society,  by-laws,  lists  of  members,  exhibition  catalogues,  etc.    See 

also  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AT  UTICA. 

Utica.  N.  Y. 

Organized  December  1,  1876 ;  incorporated  September  18, 1878. 

Object:— Tho  discovery,  coUeotion,  and  preservation  of  the  history,  historical 
records,  and  data  of  and  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerly 
known  as  Tryon  County. 

First  offieert. — Horatio  Seymour,  president;  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward, 
Edward  Huntington,  vice-presidents;  8.  N.  D.  North,  recording  secretary;  M.  M, 
Jones,  eorresponding  secretary ;  R.  S.  Williams,  treasurer. 

Officer!,  1894.— C.  W.  Hutchinson,  president;  WilliamM.  White,  George  D.  Dimon, 
David  £.  Wager,  vice-presidents;  W.  Pierrepont  White,  recording  secretary;  C.  W. 
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Darling,  corresponding   secretary;  M.  M.   Bagg,  librarian;  Warren  C.  Bowl^, 
treasurer. 

Tlio  ground  has  been  purchased  and  $50,000  provided  toward  a  new  bnilding,  wUA 
will  bo  a  handsome  structure  occupying  a  triaDgolor  plat  of  ground  and  separate 
from  other  buildings. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  ONONDAGA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Stracusb,  N.  Y. 

Organized  January  22, 1862 ;  incorporated  April  29,  1863. 

Its  object  is  to  preserve  documents  or  articles  relating  to  the  history  of  Onondaca 
County,  and  to  undertake  such  special  work  in  the  way  of  arousing  interest  in  tM 
history  of  the  county  as  may  seem  advisable. 

Fouitdert. — James  Noxon,  Lyman  W.  Conker,  Homer  DeL.  Sweet,  William  Baom- 
gras,  Samuel  N.  Holmes,  and  Charles  R.  Wright. 

First  officers. — President,  Joshua  V.  H.  Clark;  vice-president,  Nathaniel  B.  Smith; 
treasurer,  James  S.  Leach;  recording  secretary,  Charles  R.  Wright;  corresponding 
secretary,  James  Noxon. 

Officers,  1894. — President^  William  Eitkpatrick ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Didama;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bagg;  treasurer,  Edward  A.  Powell, 
recording  secretary,  Louis  Dow  Scisco;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Franoea  W. 
Marlette. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vol.  1, 1865,  8vo,  pp.  2i;  Vol.  II,  1894,  8vo,  pp.  24,  paper. 
THE  ROCHESTER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

ROCHKSTEB.  N.  Y. 

Organized  March  3, 1888;  incorporated  November,  1S88. 

Objects. — To  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  history  of 
ihe  city  of  Rochester  and  of  those  adjacent  localities  which,  in  their  historical  growft 
or  commercial  relations,  ore  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  city. 

The  society  had  its  origin  in  a  social  gathering  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gilman  H. 
Perkins. 

First  board  of  managers. — Henry  E.  Rochester,  M.  F.  Reynolds,  Hiram  Sibley, 
George  E.  Mnmford,  James  L.  Angle,  F.  A.  Whittlesey,  W.  C.  Morey. 

First  officers. — Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  sr.,  president;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong,  yice-preai- 
di'ut;  Mrs.  Jane  Marsh  Parker,  corresponding  secretary:  William  F.  Peck,  recording 
secretary;  Gilman  H.  Perkins,  treasurer;  Herman  K.  Phinney,  librarian. 

Officers,  1894. — ^John  H.  Rochester,  president;  Frank  W.  Elwood,  vice-presideot; 
Mrs.  Jane  Marsh  Parker,  corresponding  secretary;  William  F.  Peck,  tecording  secre- 
tary; Charles  H.  Wilt,  treasnrer;  Jane  E.  Rochester,  librarian. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  Febmary  28, 1835;  incorporated  April  17, 1841. 

Objects. — "To  afford  peonniary  relief  to  indigent  or  reduced  members  and  their 
widows  and  children ;  to  collect  and  preserve  information  respecting  the  histoir,  set- 
tlement, manners,  and  snoh  other  matters  as  may  relate  thereto  ot  the  city  of  Mev 
York,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  its  native  citizens." 

First  officers,  1835. — President,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant;  first  vice-president,  Abraham 
Bloodgood ;  second  vice-president,  Washington  Irving ;  third  vice-president,  Qnliaa 
C.  Vorplanck;  fourth  vice-president,  Peter  Schermerbom;  treasurer,  JohnOothont; 
secroti^y,  Hamilton  Fish;  assistant  secretary,  William  A.  Lawrence;  chaplains, 
Rt.  Rev.  Bei)jamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Rev.  Robert  McCartee ;  physicians,  William  H. 
Hobart,  Edward  G.  Ludlow;  consulting  physicians,  Hugh  McLean,  John  W.  Francis. 

Officers,  1395. — President,  Channcey  M.  Depew ;  first  vice-president,  Edward  King; 
second  vice-president,  S.  Franklin  Stanton;  third  vice-president,  Frederic  De  Peystd 
Foster ;  fourth  vice-president,  Stuyvesant  Fish ;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Schermerbom; 
secretory,  George  O.  De  Witt;  assistant  secretary,  E.  Benedict  Oakley:  ohapUins, 
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Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D. ;  physicians,  Stnyvesant 
Fish  Morris,  M.  D.,  Edward  Qaintard,  M.  D. ;  consulting  physicians,  Stephen  V.  R. 
Bogert,  H.  D.,  Qouverneur  H.  Smith,  M.  D. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Organized  Norembor  29, 1888 ;  incorporated  March  4, 1889. 

Otjfcti. — "To  create  an  interest  in  historical  matters;  to  discover,  gather,  collect, 
■nd  disseminate  historical  information;  collect,  receive,  preserve,  and  safely  keep 
historical  records,  documents,  books,  papers,  maps,  mannscripts,  letters,  .journals, 
relics,  and  other  historical  data,  articles,  and  things  which  luay  establish  or  illustrate 
the  history,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  coanty  of  Schoharie  and  its  snrroundiugs." 

First  offieer$. — President,  Mark  W.  Stevens;  vice-presidents,  George  L.  Danforth, 
William  E.  Roscoe,  Hobart  Krnm;  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Henry  ¥.  Kingsley ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Prof.  Solomon  Sias ;  treasurer,  John  B.  Grant :  librarian,  Henry 
Cady ;  executive  committee,  Charles  Brewster,  Peter  C.  Vroman,  Irank  G.  Mix,  Mar- 
tin V.  B.  Hagar,  William  D.  Gebhard. 

Ofieeri,  1895. — President,  George  L.  Danforth:  vice-president,  Charles  M.  Thorp; 
treasarcr,  John  B.  Grant;  secretary,  Henry  F.  Kingsley ;  curator,  Henry  Cady. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CATHOLIC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  December,  1884 ;  incorporated,  January  1885. 

Object*. — "  The  discovery,  collection,  aud  preservation  of  historical  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction,  establishment,  and  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
faith  in  the  United  States,  to  the  progress  of  Christian  art  and  civilizatiou  therein, 
to  Catholic  American  bibliography,  and  to  the  evidences  of  Catholic  Christianity 
furnished  by  American  ethnology, linguistics,  and  political  development;  the  discua- 
aion  of  subjects  and  the  pnblication  of  essays,  documents,  nnd  rare  hooks  relating 
to  the  above,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  historical  library  and  museum  of  historical 
relics." 

Fonnden  anifirti  o^^oer*.— Honorary  president,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey ; 
president,  Richard  H.  Clarke,  LL.  D. ;  vice-president  for  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
Uen.  Charles  P.  Stone;  corresponding  secretary,  Marc  F.  Yalletto,  LL.  D. ;  recording 
secretary,  Cornell ns  M.  ©"Leary,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  Patrick  Farrelly;  trustees,  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Richard  L.  Bnrtsell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  H.  McOean, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  John  R.  S.  Hassard,  Charles  Carroll  Lee,  M.  D., 
Franklin  H.  Charcbill. 

Officer*,  1894. — Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D.,  honorary  president;  Frederick  R. 
Condcrt,  honorary  vice-president;  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  honorary  vice-president; 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Charles  VV.  Sloano,  vice-prcsideut; 
Mnrc  F.  Vallette,  LL.  D.,  corresponding  secretary;  Josepli  T.  Kciley,  recording  sec- 
retary; Josepit  A.  Keman,  treasurer;  Rev.  James  J.  Dougherty,  librarian;  trustees, 
Rev.  James  H.  MoGean,  Hon.  Morgan  ■^.  O'Brien,  Charles  Carroll  Lee,  M.  D.,  Patrick 
Farrelly,  Francis  D.  Hoyt,  John  D.  Keiley ;  councillors.  Rev.  P.  F.  McSweeney,  D.  D., 
James  S.  Coleman,  Edward  J.  MoGeau,  Charles  U.  Herbermann,  LL,  D,,  Joseph  H. 
Moahcr,  Joseph  Thoron. 

PUBLICATI0X8. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892,  and :  Proceedings,  1885,  pp.  47. 
The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  Vols.  I-IV,  1887,  quarterly,  412  pp. 

each. 
Voyages  of  Columbus,  8vo,  pp.  290. 

THE  WATERLOO  LIBRARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April  17, 1875;  incorporated  March  22, 1876. 

Olrieet. — "The  establishing,  creating,  and  maintaining  a  library,  and  for  purchas- 
ing literary,  historical,  geological,  and  other  papers,  books,  and  mementos." 

Jncorporatort  and  first  <>Jlc«r».— Daniel  S.  Keudig,  president;  Horace  F.  Gustin. 
vice-president;  Samuel  R.  Welles,  secretary;  Charles  I.  Morgan,  treasurer:  Samuel 
U.  Gridley^  historian;  James  McLean,  Thomas  A.  Mclntyre,  George  Uaigh,  Fred- 
erick Fumiss,  Walter  Quinby,  James  C.  llnlste.id,  Thomas  Fatziuger. 
ED  94 101 
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Present  truHett  and  offloert,  18ii. — Samnel  R.  Welles,  president;  Frederick  L.  Man- 
niDR,  vice-president:  Andrew  G.  Mercer,  treasurer;  Williain  8.  Carter,  secretary; 
Edward  Fatzinger,  jr.,  historian:  Albert  M.  Patterson,  William  O.  Clark,  LeonaiA 
Story,  Edwin  C.  Pciraon,  Francis  Bacon,  Alonzo  Torwilliger,  Paul  G.  Walsh. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

Soo  report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1893,  and  add:  Unveiling  the  nionn- 
ment  to  Red  Jacket  at  Cauoga,  K.  Y.,  October  14,  1891,  8vo.,  60  pp. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTV  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Whitb  Puons,  N.  Y. 

Organized  September  16,  1874;  incorporated  October  10,  1874. 

Object. — ^To  obtain  and  preserve  information  x>ertalning  to  the  history  ef  the  United 
States,  the  Statu  of  New  York,  and  especially  of  the  county  of  Weetchester,  N.  Y. 

First  officer*. — President,  Jnmes  Wood;  vice-presidents,  Edward  F.  Delaneey, 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  Josiali  S.  Mitchell,  John  Jay,  David  Uawley ;  recording  sec- 
retary, Monmouth  G.  Hart;  corresponding  secretary,  Hev.  C.  Wintor  Bolton;  treas- 
urer and  librarian,  Oliver  R.  Willis. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  James  Wood;  recording  secretary,  James  B.  Lockwood; 
corresponding  secretary,  S.  L.  H.  Ward ;  treasurer,  M.  G.  Hart ;  librarian  and  curator. 
W.  A.  Woodworth. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Sco  report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892;  constitution  and  by-laws. 
THE   GUILFORD  BATTLE   GROUND   COMPANY. 
Grebmbboro,  N.  C. 

Organized  May  6, 1887 ;  incorporated  March  7, 1887. 

Objects. — "Fur  tUo  benevolent  purpose  of  preserving  and  adorning  the  jtronndson 
and  over  which  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  fought  on  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1781,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  monuments,  tombstones,  and  other  memo- 
rials to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  American  pfttriotB  who  participated  in 
this  battle  for  liberty  and  independence." 

First  officers  and  founders. — Hon.  David  Schonck,  Col.  Thomas  B.  Keogh,  Col.  Jnline 
A.  Gray,  Dr.  D.  W.  C.  Benbow,  and  J.  W.  Scott.  These  were  elected  as  a  board  of 
directors,  and  from  these  directors  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Hon.  David 
Schonck,  president;  Col.  Thomas  B.  Keogh,  secretary;  J.  W.  Scott,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1805, — Hon.  David  Schenck,  president;  J.  W.  Fry,  vice-president;  D. 
Schenck,  jr.,  secretary ;  J.  W.  Scott,  treasurer.  Directors,  Hon.  D.  Schenck,  J.  W. 
Fry,  J.  W.  Scott,  W.  E.  Bevill,  Dr.  D.  E.  Schenck,  Neil  Ellington,  Joseph  M.  More- 
head,  Thomas  Woodroffe,  Samuel  Wittkowsky,  £.  P.  Wharton,  Col.  R.  M.  Douglas, 
Col.  L.  M.  Scott,  R.M.  Sloan,  D.  W.  C.  Benbow,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Holt. 

The  G  uilford  Battle  Grouu  d  Company  owns  75  acres  of  land,  which  lies  5  miles  north- 
west of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  This  tract  is  intersected  by  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  Railroad.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  pork.  This  is  the  only  Revolutionary  battle- 
field purchased,  owned^  controlled,  and  embellished  by  aprivate  corporation.  It  has 
8  monuments,  5  beautifully  adorned  springs,  a  lovely  lake  covering  2  or  3  acres,  a 
pavilion  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000,  and  a  handsome  bronze  statue  of  Maj 
Joseph  Winston.  It  has  also  a  museuu^  which  contains  a  collection  of  Revolutionary 
relics  and  autographs  and  a  number  of  fine  oil  paintings  and  portraits.  The  lines  of 
battle  are  all  marked  by  grauito  posts.  Tho  company  has  an  annual  celebration  on 
the  4th  of  July,  which  is  largely  attended.  An  historical  address  is  delivered  each 
year  by  some  distinguished  guest  of  tho  company. 

rUBUCATlONS. 

Historical  address  on  tho  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  by  Hon.  D.  Schenck,  deliv- 
ered Mav  5,  1888.    8vo. 

Address  by  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance,  May  4,  1889.    8vo. 

Address  on  the  life  and  services  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jethro  Sumner,  by  Kemp  P.  Battle 
LL.  D.,  July  4, 1891,  8vo. 

Address  on  the  life  and  services  of  Gen.  William  R.  Davie,  by  Hon.  Walter  Clark, 
July  4,  1892,  8vo. 

Maryland  and  North  Carolina  in  the  Campaign  of  1780-«1,  by  Prof.  Ed.  Graham 
Daves,  October  15,  1892,  8vo. 
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Address  on  tho  occaaiou  of  tho  dedication  of  tho  monament  to  the  memory  of  the 

Miuryland  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Gnilford  Coutt-Honse,  by  Prof.  E.  A. 

Alderman.  October  15, 1892,  8to. 
Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Holt  monament,  by   Hon.   D. 

Scbcnck,  July  4,  1893. 
The  design  of  this  address  rraa  to  show  that  Trhilo  the  North  Carolina  militia 
received  the  first  firo  in  this  battle,  the  North  Carolin.i  litlemen  nader  M^j.  Joseph 
Winston  and  Martin  Armstrong  were  the  lost  to  leave  tho  battlefield. 
Address  rpou  the  life  and  services  of  William  Hooper,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Jnly 

4, 1894. 
Memorial  volnme  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Gronnd  Company,  8to,  18&(. 

This  volume  has  40  illustrations  of  tho  monuments  and  scenes  on  the  battle-field 
and  of  distinguished  men  connected  with  tho  battle  ground  company.    It  contains 
a  complete  history  of  the  company. 
North  Carolina,  1780-81,  by  Hon.  D.  Schonck,  8vo.,  pp.  499,  1889. 

This  volamo  is  an  ontgrowth  of  the  company,  and  is  a  vindication  of  tho  North 
Carolina  troops  who  fonshtin  tho  campaign  of  1780  and  1781,  against  the  aspersions 
of  Col  Harry  Lee.  It  aJso  sets  forth  tiio  patriotic  and  important  services  rendered 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  iu  repelling  the  invasion  of  Coruwallis. 

THE  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Organized  December,  1893,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Object. — To  preserve  the  history  of  North  Carolina  Methodism. 

Ilrst  officeri. — President,  Eev.  W.  8.  Rone;  secretary.  Rev.  T.  N.  Ivoy. 

Officers,  7*96.— President,  Rev.  W.  8.  Rone;  secretary,  Rev.  T.  N.  Ivey.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Bassctt,  Durham,  N.  C,  is  chairman  of  its  board  of  curators,  and  preserves  its  collec- 
tions, which  are  deposited  at  Trinity  College. 

HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chafei.  Hill,  N.  C. 

Organized  Jantuuy,  1844. 

Object. — "  This  society  has  been  established,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
excite  such  interest  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  State  as  may 
induce  the  legislatare  to  adopt  early  and  eSicient  measures  to  obtain  from  England 
the  most  interesting  documents  in  relation  to  the  regal  government,  together  with  such 
papers  as  may  be  K>nnd  to  reflect  light  npon  the  obscure  history  of  the  proprietary 
government  of  Carolina;  and,  secondly,  to  collect,  arrange,  and  preserve  at  the  uni- 
versity, OS  nearly  as  may  be  possible,  one  or  more  copies  of  every  book,  ])nnipblct, 
and  newspaper  poblished  in  tois  State  since  the  introduction  of  the  press  among  us 
in  1749 ;  oil  books  published  without  the  State,  in  our  own  or  foreign  countries,  on  the 
history  of  Carolina,  and  especially  all  the  records,  documents,  and  papers  to  be 
found  within  the  State  that  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Ainoricau  Rov- 
olntion."    (Quoted  from  tho  first  publication  of  the  society.) 

The  founder  was  David  L.  Swain,  ex-goremor  and  then  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  its  president,  chief  promoter,  and  personal  embodiment  until  bis 
death,  in  August,  1868,  when  the  society  ceased  to  exist  for  the  time  being. 

It  was  again  reorganized  on  October  26,  1887,  with  the  following  ofiiccrs:  Presi- 
dent, Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D. ;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Mangura,  D.  I). ;  honorary  sec- 
retary. Prof.  John  F.  Heitman ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Stephen  B.  Weeks ;  executive 
committee,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  A.  W.  Mangum,  G.  T.  Winston,  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
Claudius  Dockery,    It  has  since  continued  active. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

DUBHAM,   N.   C. 

Organized  April  4, 1892. 

06/ec<.— To  awaken  interest  in  historical  work  at  Trinity  College ;  to  investigate 
the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  tho  South,  and  to  collect  documents  and  relics 
relating  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

founder.— Dt.  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

Ftrrtoffleert. — President,  8.  J.  Durham;  vice-president,  E.  T.  B.vnum;  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks;  recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  I.  E.  Avery; 
librarian,  F.  C.  McDowell. 

Preient  0,^f«cr«.— President,  Dr.  John  S.  Bassett;  secretary,  S.  S.  Dent. 
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ASHTABULA  COUNTY  PIONEER  ASSOCIATION. 

Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Organized  September  8,  1S80. 

Objects. — ^To  keep  up  old  associations,  collect  liistory,  and  perpetnato  the  memory  of 
the  pioneers. 

Firtl  officers. — L.  H.  Jones,  ofWayne  Township,  president;  Abel  Kmm,  Aahtabola 
Township,  treasorer:  J.  A.  Howells,  Jefferson  Township,  secretary. 

Officers,  1894-95. — H.  L.  Morrison,  president,  Ashtabnia;  N.  E.  French,  treasurer, 
Jefferson;  J.  A.  Howells,- secretary,  Jefferson. 

DEUTSCHEB  PIONEEB-VEREIN. 

ClXCINNATI,  OUIO. 

Organized  Jane  2, 1868. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  association  is  to  renew  and  fortify  the  ties  of  old  fKend- 
ship,  and  also  to  preserve  the  history  and  deeds  of  the  Geimon  pioneers  of  North 
America  for  coming  generations  by  collecting  docnments,  notes,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
same. 

Founders  and  first  offi,cers.—DT.  Joseph  H.  Pulte,  president;  Joseph  Siefert,  Tieo- 
preeident;. Christ,  yon  Seggern,  secretary;  Nic.  HooB'er,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1894. — Julias  Hoffmann,  president;  Ed.  Grnbcr,  vice-president;  J.  C. 
Krieger,  secretary;  J.  C.  Wieohelmann,  treasurer. 

PCBUCATION. 
A  <inarterly. 

THE  FIRELANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
NoBWALK,  Ohio. 

Organized  Jnne  17, 1857;  incorporated  Jane  9, 1880. 

Objects. — "To  collect,  preserve,  and  publish  in  proper  forms  historical  infonuttioa, 
and  especially  the  facts  constituting  the  full  history  of  the  Firelands  and  adjseeat 
parts  of  Ohio;  to  obtain  and  preserve  an  authentic  account  of  their  resonrcos  sod 
produntious,  of  tbeir  natural  and  archoeological  relics,  curiosities,  and  antiqaitiet; 
and  other  scientific  and  historical  collections."    (Charter.) 

Founders  and  first  officers. — President,  Piatt  Benedict;  vice-presidents,  WilliMS 
Parish,  Klutheros  Coolce,  Zalmuna  Phillips,  Seth  C.  Parker,  and  John  H.  Niles; 
treasurer,  Charles  A.  Preston;  recording  secretary,  Philip  N.  Schuyler;  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  Frank  D.  Parish  and  Gideon  T.  Stewart. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Gideon  T.  Stewart;  vice-presidents,  James  D.  Eastoa 
and  Hiram  P.  Starr;  recording  secretary,  Frank  H.  Jones;  corresponding  secretary, 
James  G.  Gibbs;  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Manahan;  librarian  and  custodian  of  relics, 
Caleb  H.  Gallup;  biographer,  Frederick  R.  Loomis;  directors  and  tmstees,  Gideon 
T.  Stewart,  J.  M.  Whiton,  J.  L.  Brooks,  Frank  H.  Jones,  I.  H.  Oillett,  Caleb H. 
Gallup,  and  Frederick  S.  Loomis. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Firelands  Pioneer,  Vols.  I-XIII,  1858-1878;  new  series.  Vol.  I,  1882-1884.    See 
also  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OP  OHIO. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Organized  December  31, 1831;  incorporated  Februaij  11,  1831. 

Objects. — The  collection  and  preservation  of  everything  relating  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  America,  more  especially  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  concerning  them. 

First  officers. — Benjamin  Tappan,  president ;  Kbenezer  Lane  and  Rev.  William 
Preston,  vice-presidents;  Alfred  Kelly,  corresponding  secretiiry;  P.  B.  Wilcox, 
recording  secretary ;  John  W.  Campbell,  treasirror;  G.  tiwan,  B.  G.  Leonard,  Edward 
King,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  and  S.  P.  Hildreth,  curators. 

Officers,  1805. — Eugene  F.  Bliss,  president ;  Frank  J.  Jones  and  Nathaniel  Henchman 
Davis,  vice-presidents;  Robert  Clarke,  corresponding  secretary;  Renben  H.  Warder, 
recording  secretary;  Julias  Dexter,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Catharine  W.  Lord,  librarian; 
Mrs.  Louise  N.  Anderson,  Albert  H.  Chatfield,  Mrs,  T.  L.  A.  Grere,  John  M.  Newtoo, 
and  John  A,  Gano,  oarators. 

PDniJCATIONS. 

^Bee  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 
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THE    LICKING    COUNTY   PIONEER,   HISTORICAL,  AND  ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

Newark,  Ohio. 

Organized  May  1, 1867. 

ObjeoU. — To  collect  a  reference  library,  to  gather  the  records  of  old  settlers,  and 
to  serve  as  a  repository  for  relics. 

Firit  offieen. — President,  Hon.  William  Stanbery ;  yice-presidenta,  John  N.  Wilson, 
Thomas  J.  Anderson,  and  Daniel  Forry;  treasurer,  Enoch  Wilson;  corresponding 
secretary,  William  Spencer;  recording  secretary,  Isaac  Stunoker. 

Officer!,  1894. — Pre8i<lent,  Hon.  M.  M.  Munson;  vice-presidents.  Prof.  E.  F.  Appy, 
Jacob  V.  Bamer,  and  S.  Stacker  Williams ;  chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Johnson ;  reeord- 
ii)g  secretary,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Giffin ;  corresponding  secretary,  J  ndge  E.  M.  P.  Brister ; 
historian,  Samael  J.  Ewing;  treasurer  and  librarian,  Capt.  James  H.  Smith;  exeo- 
utive  committee,  A.  B.  Clark,  William  L.  Evans,  Liicins  B.  Wing,  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
Samuel  J.  Davis,  Griff  Roaebrongh. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  ReiK>rt  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  LORAIN  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Eltria,  Ohio. 

Organized  1889. 

Object. — The  collection  and  safe-keeping  of  papers,  docnments,  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  pertaining  to  the  connty  history  and  the  several  townships  therein, 
together  with  articles  of  an  archieological  character  and  such  aboriginal  and  other 
reUcs  as  are  worthy  of  preservation. 

FounAert. — The  fonnders  were  the  ladies  of  that  connty  who  worked  for  the  Ohio 
Centennial.  A  small  amount  of  money  left  from  a  loan  held  in  the  city  was  used  as 
a  basis,  and  the  society  is  now  self-supporting,  and  has  a  creditable  aroheeologioal 
and  historical  colUction. 

Officer!,  1895. — President,  Mrs.  Edwin  Hall;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bndd; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cary;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Boynton; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  George  O.  Washbnm;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cahoon. 

NEW  CENTURY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Maribtta,  Ohio. 

Organized  December  31,  1888. 

Objects. — To  collect  and  preserve  historical  matter  relating  to  the  Northwest  Ter^ 
ritory  and  its  growth  and  development  during  the  past  century,  to  promote  patriot- 
ism, and  to  engage  in  any  memorial  or  other  work  which  may  from  time  to  time  b» 
deemed  desirable. 

Founder*.— George  M.  Woodbridge,  A.  Tupper  Nye,  W.  B.  Loomis,  J.  B.  West,  M. 
M.  Rose,  Dr.  J.  D.  Cotton,  William  H.  Buell,  T.  F.  Davis,  S.  J.  Hathaway,  Jamea 
W.  Nye. 

Officer!,  1895.— Vl.  M.  Rose,  president;  C.  S.  Dana,  vice-president;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hath- 
away, secretary;  Joseph  Brennan,  treasurer. 

SANDUSKY  COUNTY  PIONEER  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

Organized  Jnno  6,  1874. 

Objects. — To  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  social  intercourse  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county,  and  to  gather  and  pnt  on  record  the  reminiscences,  histor- 
ical events,  and  names  of  pionters. 

Firit  officers. — Homer  Everett,  president;  L.  Q.  Rawson,  vice-president;  R.  B. 
Hayes,  secretary ;  James  W.  Wilson,  treasurer;  H.  Everett,  R.  B.  Hayes,  H.  Lang, 
Piatt  Bmsh,  R.  P.  Bnckland,  and  J.  L.  Green,  executive  committee. 

Officers,  1S96. — Dr.  James  W.  Wilson,  president;  Miy.  I.  H.  Burgoon,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary;  A.  J.  Wolf,  treasurer;  Jacob  Burguer,  stenographer  and  assist- 
ant secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  reunions  and  picnics  is  printed 
each  year  in  the  county  papers,  but  the  society  has  not  yet  published  its  "  annals." 
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WESTEKX  RESEKVE  HISTORICAI.  SOCIETY. 
Clkvklasd,  Ohio. 

Organized  May,  1867,  aa  a  brancli  of  tb«  Clsveland  Library  Association  (noxr  tb« 
Case  Library);  chartered  and  reorganized  March  8,  1892. 

Objtett. — "To  diseover,  collect,  and  presorvo  TrhatoveT  mlatas  to  the  histoiy,  biog- 
raphy, genoalosy,  and  antiquities  of  Ohio  and  the  West,  sad  of  Um  |»eople  dwelli^ 
therein,  iooladuig  the  physical  history  and  oondition  of  that  State;  to  mkiat*in  a 
moseum  aad  library,  and  to  eztead  koowledge  upoa  the  sabjeota  meotioiied  by  lit- 
erary meetings,  by  pnblication,  and  by  otiier  proper  netUM."    (Charter.) 

i^un^^f.— M.  B.  Soett,  A.  T.  Goodman,  Peter  'Hkatcfaer.  W.  N.  Hndmn,  J.  D.  Clove- 
land,  Goorgo  Willey,  £.  K.  Perkins,  John  H.  Sargeant,  W.  P.  Fogg,  Oeorge  R.  Tnttle, 
Samuel  Starkweather,  J.  C.  Baell,  Henry  A.  Smith,  C.  W.  Sacknder,  J.  H.  K.  Boae, 
Joseph  Perkins,  A.  K.  Speaoer,  H.  B.  Tnttle,  G.  O.  Baldwin,  T.  B.  Caae,  and  Cfaubi 
AVhittleeey. 

First  officers. — President,  Charles  Whittlesey;  Tioe-preaident,  H.  B.  Soott;  secre- 
tary, J.  C.  Buell;  treasurer,  A.  K.  Spencer. 

Jleincorporalors,  1S92. — Henry  C.  Raaney,  D.  W.  Manchester,  Amos  Townsend,  Will- 
iam Bingham,  Charles  C.  Baldwin,  David  C.  Baldwin,  Percy  W.  Bice,  Jas.  D.  Cleve- 
land, and  A.  T.  Brewer. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Charles  C.  Baldwin;  Tice-presidents,  William  Bug- 
ham,  William  Perry  Fogg,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller;  oorre^fMnding  secretary,  Albert 
L.  Withiugton;  treasurer,  Moses  G.  Watterson;  recording  secretary,  Wallace  H. 
Catchcart;  librarian,  Peter  NeflF;  execntivo  committee,  Charles  C.  Baldwin,  Charla 
W.  Bingham,  A.  T.  Brewer,  Stiles  H.  Curtiss,  and  Henry  C.  Banney. 

rcBUCATiojre. 

Tracts,  of  which  85  have  been  issued  to  date.    Tva  full  list  see  Report  of  Anerican 
Historical  Association,  1893. 

OREGON  PIONEER  ASSOCIATION. 

POKTtAXD,  OKSO. 

Organized  abont  1872. 

Objfci. — To  collect  and  place  on  record  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  Oregon 
and  the  Northwest. 
Officers,  1S93. — Secretary,  George  H.  Hines. 

PUBLICATIOX. 

Transactions,  8vo. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  May,  1853,  as  the  "Historical  Department  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society;"  incorporated  October,  1863,  under  present  name. 

Object. — For  the  sole  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  library  of  books, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Baptiit 
denomination  in  particular,  and,  in  special  cases,  to  cause  to  be  written  or  published 
works  on  those  subjects. 

First  officers  nnder  oryanization  oflSSS. — President,  Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D. ; 
vice-presidents,  John  M.  Peck,  D.  D.,  William  Hoyne,  D.  D.,  Baron  Stow,  D.  D., 
R.  B.  C.  Howell,  D.  D. ;  secretary,  Horatio  Gates  Jones;  treasurer.  Rev.  BenJamiB 
K.  Loxley ;  curators,  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher,  John  Dowling,  D.  D.,  J.  C.  Burrows,  D.  D., 
Bev,  Heman  Lincoln,  William  Terrell,  D.  D.,  and  John  Manna. 

PoHitdera  of  pre»M»<  sodelg. — Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  J.  Newton  Brown,  D.  D.,  David 
Jayne,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  S.  J.  Cresswell,  Rev.  B.  R.  Loxley,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Waine,  Levi 
Kuowlcs,  J.  Lewis  Croeer,  George  Nngent,  and  William  Mann. 

First  officer* mmdtr  ineorporation. — HowardMalnom,  D.  D.,  president ;  vice-presidents, 
Revs.  David  Benedict,  William  H,  Shirler,  B.-iron  Stone,  Rooert  Tumbnll,  William  H. 
Williams,  Samnel  Baker,  Franklin  Wilson,  Silas  Bailey,  W.W.  E  varts,  Lyman  Draper, 
W.  Q.  Force,  A.  H.  Dunlevy;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  Newton  I^wn,  D.  D.; 
recording  secretary,  LeviKnowles;  treasurer,  Benjamin  B.  Loxley;  curators, D»Tld 
Jayue,  J.  Lewis  Croser,  George  Nugent,  .S.  J.  Cresswell,  William  Mann,  Horatio  Gates 
Jonoa,  E.  D.  Fendall,  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  Benjamia  B,  Willis,  Jacob  Q.Neaffie,  Thomas 
A.  Taylor,  and  Samuel  C.  Ford. 
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Ofieert,  1804. — Hem.  James  Bnchtman,  president;  Iticbard  I).  Cook,  D.  D.,  vice- 
preaident;  Bev.  B.  MacMackin,  secretary ;  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  treosarer  and  librarian; 
taoBaeera,  William  Catheart,  D.  D. :  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  John  Love,  jr. ; 
Samuel  Colgate ;  J.  C.  Long,  D.  D. ;  W.  T.  Chase,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  John  Brooks ;  Charles 
H.  Harriaon;  C.  C.  Bitting,  D.  D. ;  H.  S.  Butrago,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  George  H.  Charles,  jr. ; 
Arthur  Malcom. 

The  library  contains  7,500  Tolamee,  bonnd;  also  many  pamphlets,  embracing  min- 
ntee  and  reports  of  denominational  societies,  associations,  and  State  couvontions, 
sermons,  addresses,  newspapers,  periodicals,  not  sufficiently  complete  for  binding; 
also  many  photographs  and  prints  of  ministers,  missiouarics,  and  prominent  persons, 
(torches,  and  literary  institutions  connected  with  the  Baptist  d«iomination.  It  also 
has  historical  and  biographical  mannscripts. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIKTY. 

DOYLESTOWN,    Pa. 

Organized  January  20,  1880;  incorporated  February  23,  1885. 
O^ect. — The  preeerration  ef  local  history. 

Flrit  oficert. — President,  W.  W.  U.  Davis ;  secretary,  Richard  M.  Lyman ;  treasurer, 
Alfred  Poschall. 
Officers,  1S94. — President,  W.  W.  H.  Davis;  secretary  and  tre.isurer,  Alfred  Poschall. 

rUBLICATIOXS. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  are  published  in  the  county  papers  and  then  pro- 
served  oy  the  society  in  large  scrap  books  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

FRIENDS'  raSTORICAL    A880CLATION    IN  THE   COUNTY    OP    PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

PUILADELPHIA,   Pa. 

Or^nized  December  4,  1873,  and  January  8,  1874 ;  incori)orated  October,  1875. 

Ohjtett. — To  create  a  repository  for  such  books,  mannscripts,  or  other  material  as 
may  bo  secured  ivherewith  to  elucidate  the  history  of  Friends  and  to  encourage  social 
intercourse,  to  enlarge  our  sympathias,  and  create  an  incentive  to  activity  in  Jciudred 
pursuits. 

Fonndert. — Samuel  Parrish,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  jr.,  S.  Mason  McCoUin,  John  Comly , 
Jonah  W.Leeds,  Samuel  Worthington,  Lewis  Woolman,  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Nathaniel 
E.  Janney,  Howard  B.  French,  James  E.  Kaighn,  Samuel  Baker,  Franklin  M.  Potts, 
Dr.  Edward  Livezey,  S.imuel  \V.  Moore,  Edward  C.  Jones,  William  J.  Jenks,  Samuel 
Biddlo,  B.  Hallowell  Farqnhar,  James  Gaskill,  James  H.  Atkinson. 

Ftret  officers. — William  J.  Jenks,  president;  Samuel  Parrish,  vice-president;  Xalhan- 
iel  E.  Janney,  secretary  and  treasurer;  James  E.  Kaighn,  Samael  L.  Smedley,  Jusinh 
W.  Leeds,  8.  Mason  McCollin,  Edward  C.  Jones,  committee  on  property;  .Samuel 
Baker,  Howard  B.  French,  Lewis  Woolmau,  Dr.  Edward  Livezey,  Jolin  Comly,  Samuel 
Worthington,  committee  on  election. 

Officer*,  tS9S. — William  J.  Jenks,  president ;  Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  treasurer ;  Joseph 
If.  Trnmao,  jr.,  clerk,  1500  Race  street.;  other  directors,  Charles  Caleb  Cresson, 
Edmund  Webster,  Charles  Roberts,  Henry  M.  Laing.  Howard  H.  Cooper,  Lewis 
Woolman,  James  H.  Atkinson,  Samuel  Worthington,  T.  Morris  Porot. 

rUBUCATIOKS. 

History  of  Fenwick  Colony,  by  Jadge  John  Clement,  1875. 

History  of  Friendly  Association  forregaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians 
by  pacific  measures,  1878. 

THE  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Organized  March  14, 1892. 

Objects. — "The  promotion  of  genealogical  research,  the  procuring  of  transcripts  of 
all  official  records  affording  genealogical  information,  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  kept  by  religious  societies  or  indi- 
viduals, and  everything  pertaining  to  the  history  of  persons  connected  with 
America.  The  oolleetions  of  the  association  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennaylvania."    (Articles  of  Association. 1 

Founders.— SAMfoxA  Shippen,  U.  8.  N.,  Charles  R.  Hildebam,  L.  Taylor  Dickson, 
J.  Granville  Leach,  James  Mifflin,  William  Brooke  Rawlo,  Samuel  W.  Ponuypacker, 
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Charles  P.  Keitli,  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  William  John  Potts,  Samnel  S.  Hollin^ 
worth,  Franklin  Piatt,  John  J.  Thompson,  Edward  S.  Sayres,  Effingham  B.  Horria, 
Frank  Willing  Leach,  William  Fisher  Lewis,  Ho'ward  W.  Lloyd,  Albert  Nelwm 
Lewis,  Philip  8.  P.  Conner,  John  H.  Merrill,  Henry  T.  Coates,  William  G.  Thomas, 
Charles  Roberts,  Clarence  S.  Bement,  EdwarU  Clinton  Lee,  George  M.  Conarroe,  and 
Thomas  A.  Glenn. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Edward  Shipxten,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  N. ;  vice-preeidents,  Josiah 
Granville  Leach,  Levi  Taylor  Dickson;  corresponding  secretary,  Howard  Williams 
Lloyd;  recording  secretary,  Edward  Stalker  Sayres;  treasurer,  Charles  Bich< 
Hildebum. 

Officers,  1S95. — Edward  Shippen,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  president;  J.  Granville  Leach, 
vico-prosideut;  L.  Taylor  DicKson,  second  Tioe-president;  Edward  S.  Sayres,  record- 
ing secretary ;  Francis  Olcott  Allen,  corresponding  secretary. 

PUBUCATIOKS. 

Collections,  8vo.,  begun  January,  1895. 

THE    HAMILTON     LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    BOROUGH    OP 

CARLISLE. 

Carlisu;,  Pa. 

Organized  January  10,  1874 ;  incorporated  April  17,  1874. 

ObjecU. — "The  establishment  of  a  public  library,  the  advancement  of  literature, 
and  the  elucidation  and  preservation  of  the  history  of  Cumberland  County." 

Founder. — James  Hamilton,  esq.,  by  his  will,  named  as  trustees.  Dr.  William  H. 
Cook,  E.  Beatty,  Mitchell  McClollan,  A.  Brady  Sharp,  Robert  M.  Henderson,  Jacob 
T.  Zng,  J.  H.  Bosleij  and  Andrew  Blair,  who  were  subsequently  incorporated. 

First  officers. — Dr.  William  H.  Cook,  president ;  Mitchell  McClellan,  vice-president; 
Jacob  T.  Zng,  secretary ;  £.  Beatty,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1S95. — J.  Herman  Bosler,  president;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Himes,  vice-president; 
C.  P.  Ilnmrich,  secretary;  John  B.  Landis,  treasurer. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Mabirtta,  Pa. 

Organized  April  1,  1893. 

Object. — The  study  of  history,  especially  the  wars  of  the  United  States. 

First  officers. — President,  Frederick  D.  Orth;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Thompson;  sec- 
retarv,  Paul  E.  Haldeman;  treasurer,  Joseph  C.  Kauffman:  elocutionist,  Karl 
Smith. 

Officers,  i<?Oi.— Same. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
NoRWSTOWX,  Pa. 

Organized  February  22,  1881 ;  incorporated  January  3, 1884. 

Object. — The  study  and  preservation  of  the  history  of  Montgomery  County. 

First  officers. — President,  Col.  Theo.  W.  Bean :  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Hiram  Corson 
and  Hon.  Hiram  C.  Hoover;  secretary,  F.  G.  Houson;  corresponding  secretary,  Isaac 
Chism;  treasurer,  MaJ.  William  H.  Holstein;  librarian,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Jaeoby; 
stenographer,  William  M.  Cliff;  trustees,  Benjamin  P.  Wertsner,  Henry  W.  Krats, 
Hon.  Jones  Detwiler,  Prof.  Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  and  William  McDermott. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  Hon.  Hiram C.  Hoover;  vice-presidents,  Joseph Fomance 
ond  Hon.  A.  D.  Markley ;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  Conrad  Jones ;  treasurer,  William  McDer- 
mott; librarian,  Mrs.  Jacob  L.  Rex;  trustees,  Hon.  Jones  Detwiler,  Prof.  Joseph 
K.  Gotwals,  William  McDermott,  Ellwood  Roberts,  and  Henry  W.  Kratz. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Papers  read  before  the  society,  now  in  press. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1300  Locust  Street,  PniLADELPHiA,  Pa. 

Organized  December  2, 1824 ;  incorporated  June  2, 1826. 

Object. — Tho  elucidation  of  history,  with  special  reference  to  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

First  officers. — I'resident,  William  Rawlo;  vice-presidents,  Roberta  Vaux,  Thomas 
DoDcau;  corresponding  secretary,  Daniel  B.  Smith:  recording  secretary,  George 
Washington  Smith. 
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Offieert,  18S5. — President,  Charles  J.  Stilld:  Tice-presidonts,  Samnel  W.  Penny- 
pMkor,  Isaac  Craig,  Heiiry  C.  Lea,  William  8.  Baker,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  James 
T.  Mitchell;  corresponding  secretary,  Gregory  B.  Keen;  recording  secretary,  Hamp- 
tonL.  Carson;  treasurer,  J.  Edward  Carpenter:  auditor,  Francis  H. 'Williams;  libra- 
rian, FredericK  D,  Stone;  assistant  librarian,  John  W.  Jordan. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Tho  society  has  published  13  volumes  of  memoirs;  tho  first  in  1826.  tho  last  In  1891; 
18  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  1877  to 
date.  In  1845-1847  it  published  a  volume  entitled  "Bulletin  of  tho  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  contained  the  proceedings  of  the  sooloty  and 
other  papers.  In  1852-53 it  published  a  single  volume  entitled  "Collections." 
In  1888  a  subscription  volume,  illustrated  with  portraits,  was  issued  under  the 
title  of  "Pennsylvania  and  tho  Federal  Constitution,"  1787-88.     It  has  also 

Finblished  a  number  of  addresses  dolivorrd  from  time  to  time  before  tlie  society. 
n  1875  the  society  published  a  historical  map  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  the 
Indian  names  of  streams  and  villages,  and  paths  of  travel,  sites  of  old  fortoand 
battlefields,  and  successive  purchases  from  the  Indians.  For  detailed  list  see 
Beport  of  iimerican  Historical  Association  for  1892. 

MORAVIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nazareth,  Pa. 

Or^nized  early  in  1857 ;  incorporated  January  16, 1860. 

Oijtct*. — To  gather  and  preserve  relics  of  the  past  in  the  shape  of  visible  emblems 
of  Moravianism,  but  more  particuliirly  to  collect  all  that  ia  valuable,  curious,  and 
edifying  in  its  past  history  in  this  country. 

tiral  officer!. — President,  James  Henry ;  secretary,  Herman  A.  Briokensteiii;  treos- 
arer,  AVilliam  Beitel;  librarian,  Owen  Rico. 

Officers,  JS94. — President,  James  Henry;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Franlc  Kunkel; 
librarian,  C.  £.  Michael. 

rUBUCATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  PRESBYTERUN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Philaoklpoia,  Pa. 

Organized  at  tho  meeting  of  tho  general  assembly  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  l^S; 
incorporated  April  8, 1857. 

Objects. — To  collect  and  preserve  tho  materials  and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tho  United  States  of  America. 

Officers  tchen  iticorporaied  in  1857. — Rev,  Thomas  II.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  president;  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Col.  Peter  Force,  Rey.  John 
Forsyth,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  N.  McLeod,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridgo,  D.  D.,  vice- 
presidents;  Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.  I).,  secretary:  Samuel  Agnow,  treasurer. 

Officers, i59i.— Rev. William C. Cattell,  D.  D.,  LL. D.,  president ;  Rov.  J.  H. M.  Knox, 
D. D.,  LL. D.,  and  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  vice-presidents;  Rev.  William  L.  Lodwitb, 
librarian;  Rev.  Samnel  T.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary ;  Rev.  James  I*rice, 
recording  secretary ;  DeB.  K.  Ludwig,  Ph.  D.,  treasurer. 

runucATioxs. 

See  Report  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE   WYOMING  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

WiLKESBARRK,  Pa. 

Organized  Febrnary  11, 1858;  incorporated  May  10,  18C8. 

Object. — The  study  of  local  history  and  geology. 

Firttofficers. — President,  Hon.  Edmund  L.  Dana;  vice-president,  Ch.irles  P.  Ingham, 
M.  D.J  corresponding  secretary,  William  Ponn  Miner;  secretary,  George  H.  Butler; 
librarian,  W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  D.:  recorder,  John  Butler  Conyngham;  committee  on 
finance,  W,  Lee,  jr.,  J.  P.  Dennis,  Stewart  I'earco;  committee  on  publication,  Caleb 
K.  Wright,  Stanley  Woodward,  C.  D.  Shoemaker;  committee  on  cabinet,  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt,  Dr.  C.  P.  Ingham,  Volney  L.  Maxwell. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Sheldon  Reynolds;  vice-presidents.  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones, 
8.  T,  D.,  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Capt.  Calvin  Parsons,  Hon.  Stanley  Woodward; 
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trustees,  H.  H.  Harroy,  Edward  Wcllea,  Hon.  C.  A.  Hlii«r,  S.  L.  Brown,  Ridiaid 
Sbarpe,  jr. ;  treaaorer,  Asdreir  H.  MoCliatoek ;  reGording  teetotaty,  Sidney  B.  Miner; 
corresponding  secretary,  Bevi  Horace  Edwin  Hayden;  libiariaa,  Hon.  J.  Sid|;way 
Wright;  assistant  librarian,  Harry  B.  Dietliek;  oarers — minenlogy,  Irving  A. 
Stearns;  paleontology,  B.  D.  La«oe;  arefasM^ogy,  Sheldon  BeynoUJs;  nizmisatSics, 
Kev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden:  historiographer,  Oeorgo  D.  Kulp;  meteorologist,  Bev. 
r.  B.  Hodge,  D.  D. 

rUBUCATIOXS. 

6co  Rcx>ort  of  American  Historical  Association  for  1892,  pp.  573-576,  and :  Notes  on 
the  Tornado  of  Angnst  19,  1890,  in  Luzerne  and  Colombia  oonuties,  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Santco,  1891,  8ro,  pp.  51,  map. 

THE  NEWPORT  HISTOEICAL  SOCIETT. 
Newpobt,  B.  I 

Organized  TIarcb  8,  1833;  ineor^oratod  1854. 

Object. — Collecting  and  publishing  materials  that  tend  to  preserve  the  history  of 
any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Bbode  Island. 

Incorporator*  and  founders. — David  King,  JI.  D. ;  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Christopher  G. 
Perry,  Eov.  Dr.  Duniont,  George  C.  Mason,  Benjamin  B.  Howland, Nathan  H.  Gould, 
David  J.  Gould,  William  Littlefield,  J.  H.  Gilliat,  Thomas  E.  Hnnter,  Stephen  B. 
Chase,  Rev.  Thatcher  T.  Thayer,  Rev.  Samuel  Adbmi. 

Officer*,  1895. — President,  Heniy E.  Tamer;  Tieo-presidsnts,  John  Coagdon.Ceor^ 
Gordon  King ;  recording  secretary,  Horatio  B.  Wood ;  oorrespoading  secretary,  Geor;^ 
H.  Richnrdson ;  treasurer,  R.  Hammett  Tilley ;  curator  of  modals  and  coins,  Edvin 
P.  Robinson;  librarian,  R.  Hammett  Tilley. 

PUBUCA.TION8. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Pbovidencb,  R.  L 

Organized  April  19, 1822 ;  incorporated  June  29, 1822. 

Object. — To  preserve  the  history  and  records  of  the  original  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations. 

FoHndert. — ^Moses  Brown,  John  Callender,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Theodore  Foster, 
William  R.  Staples,  and  others. 

I'UnUCATlOKS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892,  pp.  577-586. 

THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SALLOBS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EHODE  ISLAKI). 

PltOVlDENCE,    R.    I. 

Organized  March  17,  1865;  incorporated  May  1,  1873. 

Object. — To  collect  and  preserve  the  uiemeutoe,  relics,  and  true  history  of  Ute  var 
of  the  rebellion. 

Founders. — James  Shaw,  jr.,  William  H.  Palmer,  Eliaha  H.  Rhodes,  WiUiam  F. 
Hutchinson,  J.  Albert  Monroe,  Francis  B.  Butts,  Philip  S.  Chase,  William  D.  Mason, 
Henry  R.  Barker. 

Firtt  officer*. — President,  Gen.  Elisha  H.  Rhodes;  vice-president,  Surg.  William  H. 
Palmer;  secretary,  Adjt.  Edward  P.  Tobie^  jr.;  treasurer,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Barker. 

Officers,  iS9i.— President,  Dr.  George  B.  Peck;  vice-prMident,  Willlsim  A.  ^ieer; 
recording  secretary,  Philip  S.  Chose;  corresponding  secretary,  George  H.  Pettis; 
treasurer,  Philip  S.  Chase;  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper,  Rev.  E.  O.  Bartlett;  cxeca- 
tivo  committee,  Gen.  E.  H.  Rhodes,  Capt.  J.  M.  Addeman,  Maj.  George  N.  Bli«»; 
publieation  committee,  Capt.  J.  M.  Addeman,  Maj.  Geoi^e  N.  Bliss,  Uxiv.  S.  H.  Wobh. 


PUBUCATIOKS. 

See  Report  of  Ajuericau  Historical  Association,  1892. 
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south  carolina  historical  society. 

Chaslkstok,  S.  C. 

Otcaoized  Jxmo  2, 1855;  iiMorponited  185& 

Object. — To  eeU«et  and  pr««erT«  faiatoiical  iii»terUL 

Firtt  eficen.—T>T.  Junes  Monitrio,  Prof,  W.  J.  Riren,  Prof.  Fred.  A.  Porcher, 
Janae*  L.  Peti^a,  and  William  Henry  Tresoott. 

Oficert,  1896, — PreeideB't,  Her.  Ckarles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  D.  D. ;  oorreeponding 
secretary.  Rev.  John  Johnson. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

Collections,  I-IV.,  1^7,  1858,  1859,  1887,  8ro;  for  details  see  Report  American  His- 
torical Association,  1892. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS,  TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Organized  December  7, 1867;  incori>orated  December  9, 1887. 

Objeda. — Historical  and  charitable. 

Ckarter  member*. — >ffj.  T.  F.  P.  Alllsan,  Frank  Anderson,  Jeeae  Ely,  Lient.  Qeoree 
B.  Gnild,  Lioat.  George  F.  Hager,  Capt.  F.  S.  Harris,  John  P.  Hickman,  Lient.  W.  J. 
McMnrrny,  Capt.  John  W.  Morton,  Capt.  Ed.  R.  Richardson,  Uaj.  B.  O.  Bothiock, 
CoL  T.  F.  Sevier. 

Ofieers,  1894. — ^Hod.  P.  P.  Pickard,  president;  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  first  vice- 
president;  Elder  R.  Lin  Cave,  second  vice-president;  John  P.  Hickman,  secretary; 
Lient.  George  F.  Hager,  treasurer;  Bst.  Joseph  E.  Martin,  chaplain;  S.  W.  Edwards, 
tergean  t-at-arms. 

MJBLICATIOJJS. 

Minatea  ot  Sixtt  Aaanal  Meeting,  Nashville,  1893.    8vo.    pp.  66. 
Minutes  of  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Nashville,  1894.    8vo.    pp.  74. 

THE  TENNESSEE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
Nashvuxk,  Tehn. 

Organized  May  1,  1849;  incorporated  Jnly  15, 1875. 

Objecte. — ^To  collect,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  facts  and  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  TeuBesaee. 

f%r»t  offleert. — President,  Prof.  Nathaniel  Cross;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Putnam; 
corresponding  secretaiTj  Hon.  John  R.  Eakin ;  recording  secretary,  Hon.  William  F. 
Cooper ;  treasurer,  William  A.  Eichbaum. 

Officer*,  1895. — President,  Hon.  Johu  M.  Lea;  vico-presideats,  Hon.  James  D.  Por- 
ter, Gen.  Gates  P.  Thraston,  Col.  William  A.  Henderson;  treasurer  and  librarian, 
Jos.  8.  Carols;  oorresponding  secretary,  Robert  T.  Qnarles;  recording  secretary, 
John  M.  Bass. 

PVnilCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

TEXAS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Gawkstos,  Tbx. 

Organized  Augnst  22,  1894;  incorporated  October  29,  1894. 

Ohfeeti. — The  collection  and  preservation  of  whatever  may  relate  to  the  history, 
antiquities,  amd  titeratore  of  Texas. 

Oficert,  189i-9S. — PreC  O.  H.  Cooper,  president;  Robert  O.  Street,  vice-president; 
James  S.  MtNltgoiuery,  secretary;  Lucian  Minor,  treasurer;  Rabbi  Henry  Cohen, 
custodian. 

RUTLAND  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

ViKrijMo,  Vt. 
Organized  Jaly  4,  1880. 

Object*. — For  historical  and  literary  purposes,  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  library 
and  museum  of  relics,  etc. 
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Itrtt  officer). — President,  Henry  Hull,  Butiand ;  Tice-presidento,  Hon.  Barnes  Fri»- 
bie,  Ponltney ;  Hon.  Serman  W.  KudingtoD,  Bntland;  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Cnrrio, 
Castleton;  treasurer,  Hon.  Henry  V.  field,  Butland. 

Founders  (in  addition  to  above  list  of  omcers). — Hon.  Henry  Clark,  Charles  Wood- 
house,  Butland;  Dr.  L.  D.  Boss,  Henry  Baggies,  Hon.  Merritt  Clark,  Bnbo  H.  Den- 
ton, D.  D.,  Pomtney;  Hon.  Andrew  N.  Adams,  George  M.  Fuller,  Fairhaven;  Dr. 
James  Sanford,  Dr.  Henrr  M.  Cnrrin,  Hon.  Jerome  Bromly,  Castleton;  Dr.  S.  P. 
Griswolds,  H.  H.  Brown,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Sheldon,  John  H.  Mead,  West  Bntland. 

Officer*,  1894. — President,  Hon.  Andrew  N.  Adams,  Fairhaven ;  vice-president.  Dr. 
James  Sanford,  Castleton;  secretary  and  librarian,  Hon.  Heu^, Clark,  Bntland; 
treasurer,  Frederick  A.  Field,  Butland. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

See  Bepor  J  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  VEBMONT  HISTOBICAL  AND  ANTIQUABIAN  SOCIETY. 

MO>TPBUER,  VT. 

Organized  and  incorporated  November  5, 1838. 

Object. — For  the  pnrpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  materials  for  the  civil  and 
natural  history  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Foundert. — Oramcl  H.  Smith,  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  George  B.  Mansler,  and  Heniy 
Stevens. 

Officer*,  1893. — Hiram  Carleton,  president:  George  G.  Benedict,  W.  S.  Hazen,  and 
R.  M.  Colbnm,  vice-presidents;  Jos.  A.  De  Boer,  secretary;  George  W.  Scott,  treas- 
urer; George  C.  Chandler,  librarian. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

See  Beport  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

BICHMOND  COLLEGE  HISTOBICAL  AND  GEOGBAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

BiCHMOsn,  Va. 

Organized  February  24, 1891. 

Object. — To  stimulate  interest  in  special  lines  of  investigation  in  local  andgenenl 
history  and  in  localities.  Tho  worK  is  to  begin  with  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
extend  throughout  our  own  country  and  the  world. 

Founder. — Prof.  Frederick  W.  Boatwright,  M.  A.,  of  Richmond  College. 

First  officer*. — F.  W.  Boatwright,  M.  A.,  president;  H.  T.  Louthan,  secretary. 

Officers,  1805. — F.  W.  Boatwright,  M.  A.,  president;  John  £.  Johnson,  secrotaiy. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

The  Colonial  Virginian,  by  B.  A.  Brock,  1890. 
Teohno-Geography,  by  O.  T.  Mason,  cnrator  Smith.  Inst.,  1891. 
The  Confederate  States  Constitution,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  1892. 
John  Smith  and  his  Critics,  by  Charles  Poindextor,  1893. 
Memories  of  Yorktown,  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  1894.    (Newspaper.) 

VIBGINIA  HISTOBICAL  SOCIETY. 

Richmond,  \a. 

Onranizod  March  10, 1834. 

"Tlie  objects  of  the  society  shall  bo  the  coUection,  preservation,  and  dissemlnstioa 
of  everything  relating  to  the  history,  antiquities,  and  literature  of  the  State  of  To- 
ginia  particularly  and  the  United  States  in  ^neral."    (Constitntion.) 

Officer*,  1894. — President,  Joseph  Bryan,  Richmond,  va. ;  vice-presidents,  J.  L.  JL 
Curry,  Wasliiugton,  D.  C. ;  Arcner  Anderson,  Richmond,  Va. ;  William  P.  Palmer, 
M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  corresponding  secretary  and  librarian,  Philip  A.  Brace,  Ridi- 
mond,  Va. ;  recording  secretary,  D.  C.  Bichardson,  Richmond,  Va. ;  treasurer,  Boliert 
T.  Brooke,  Richmond,  Va. ;  executive  committee,  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  Williamsburg,  Va.; 
E.  V.  Valentine,  C.  V.  Meredith,  Barton  H.  Wise,  Col.  W.  H.  Palmer,  B.  B.Mnnford, 
R.  H.  Gaines,  W.  B.  Stanard,  Vlrgini  lis  Newton,  nnd  Robert  Lee  Traylor,  Richmoiid, 
Va. ;  E.  C.Venablo  and  Prof.  Charles  W.  Kent,  University  of  Virginia;  and,  ex 
officio,  tho  president,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
See  Report  of  tho  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

RlClfMOND,    Va. 


Or^nized  Jnno  3,  1876;  incorporated  March  29,  1876. 
Objects. — "For  the  pnrpose  of  disoovering. 


.,  procnrinR,  and  preserving 'whatever  may 
relate  to  the  historr  of  Christianity,  and  6t  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Virginia  in 
particular. " 

founder. — Charles  H.  Rjrland,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

f\r$t  officer*. — J.  B.  Jeter,  D.  D.,  president;  Charles  H.  Ryland,  D.  D.,  secretary; 
H.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,  treosnrer. 

Officer*,  1895. — James  B.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  president;  Charles  H.  Ryland,  D.  D.,  sec- 
retary; H.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,  treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  reports  and  annual  addresses  are  prescr^'ed  in  manuscripts. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Organized  October  8, 1891,  at  Tacoma. 

Otject. — "To  gather,  formulate,  and  preserve  in  substantial  form  the'  traditional, 
record,  and  object  history  of  Washington,  including  accounts  of  early  explorers  and 
explorations;  of  Indian  tribes,  their  ancestry,  locations,  habits,  customs,  traditions, 
means  of  subsistence,  the  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in,  their  methods  of  warfare, 
their  reservations  and  progress  toward  civilization;  of  the  military  occupation,  its 
forts,  forces,  and  operations;  of  tho  early  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
privations,  hardships,  and  dangers  they  encountered;  of  hunters,  trappers,  and  fur 
traders,  their  locations  and  operatious ;  of  tho  pioneers,  their  hardships,  privations, 
hardy  adventures,  perils,  ana  tho  work  they  did  in  opening  tUo  way  fur  the  settle- 
ment, development,  and  civilization  that  followed ;  together  with  material  objects, 
relics,  curios,  pictures,  views,  and  paintings  illustrative  of  history,  places,  and  per- 
sons; tho  topography,  geology,  minerals,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  State;  also  tho 
history  of  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  its  executives,  legislative  assemblies, 
eonrts,  and  the  noted  criminal  and  other  records  thereof;  of  the  heroism  and  perils 
of  those  who  served  in  any  of  the  Indian  conflicts  or  other  wars  of  the  country ;  of 
the  constitutional  conventions,  admission,  and  organization  of  tho  State;  its  execu- 
tives, legislatures^  and  courts,  including  biographies  of  pioneers,  famons  x>er8ons, 
distinguished  citizens,  anci  memorials  of  members  who  pass  away ;  history  of  tho 
organization,  location,  resources,  and  development  of  the  counties  of  tho  State, 
together  with  the  location,  character,  and  growth  of  the  towns  therein;  of  noted 
events;  everything  attainable  illustrative  of  the  resources,  development,  and  progress 
of  the  State  of  Washington  in  overy  direction,  from  its  discovery  down  to  future  ages; 
to  tho  end  that  all  these  things  m.ay  bo  accomplished,  as  far  as  possible,  during  tho 
lives  of  those  who  know  tho  traditions  of  their  time,  havo  historic  material,  and  tho 
gathered  results  preserved  in  thoarehivrs  of  the  Historical  Society,  in  illustration  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  State,  information  for  tho  people  and  tho  student,  material  for 
futurehistorians,  and  thesatisfactionand  glory  of  future  generations."  (Constitution.) 

Foundert. — Hon.  EIwoodEvaus,Hon.  EdwardEIdridge,  Hon.  Henry  Roeder,  S.  Cald- 
well, Hon.  C.  B.  Bogloy,  J.  S.  Houghton,  Gen.  T.  I.  McKenny,  Maj.  C.  M.  Barton,  Hon. 
Allen  Weir,  R.  H.  Lansdale,  Capt.  W.P.  Gray,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  Hon.  Edward 
Hnggins,  Hon.  James  Wickersham.  Gen.  L.  P.  Bradley,  Hon.  Henry  Bucey,  John  Hett, 
lion.  J.  B.  Houghton,  Edward  N.  Fuller,  Miss  Nannie  Wickersham,  Philo  G.  Hubbell, 
and  Charles  W.  Hobart. 

Firit  officer*. — Hon.  Elwood  Evans,  Pierce  County,  president;  Hon.  Edward  Eld- 
ridge,  Whatcom  County,  vice-president;  Charles  W.  Hobart,  Pierce  County,  secretary 
and  librarian;  Gen.  T.  I.  McKenny,  Thurston  Countv,  treasurer. 

Officer*,  1895. — President,  Hon.  Elwood  Evans,  of  Tacoma;  vice-president,  Hon. 
Henry  Roeder,  Whatcom;  secretary,  Charles  W.  Hobart,  Tacoma;  treasurer,  Hon. 
Edward  Huggins,  Tacoma;  board  of  curators.  Gen.  L.  P.  Bradley,  Tacoma;  Hon.  B. 
F.  Barge.  EUensburg;  Hon.  A.  A.  Denny,  Seattle:  Hon.  F.  G.  Deckebach,  Ocasta; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Long,  Chehalis;  Hon.  MUcs  C.  Moore,  Walla  Walla;  Hon.  W.  F.  Prosser, 
Yakima;  Hon.  Ezra  Meeker,  Pnyallup;  Hon.  Allen  Weir,  Olympia;  Charles  W.  Hobart, 
ex  officio. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Washington  Historical  Magazine,  beginning  with  October,  1893,  monthly,  8vo. 
Washington  State  Historical  Collections.    The  tirst  volume  of  this  series  will  soon  be 
issued,  8vo,  about  600  pages. 
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WHITMAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Waixa  Walla,  Wash. 

Organized  Juno  0,  1889. 

Objects. — Tho  general  invostigktion  of  all  matters  pertainiag  to  the  tarly  hiotany  of 
the  ^acifio  Northwest,  and,  in  a  more  specific  way,  the  search  for  and  grath^ng  of 
matter  relating  to  the  work  and  plaoo  in  history  of  Dr.  Maroas  A¥hitman,  th«  martyr 
missionary,  who,  in  November,  1836^  established  n  mission  some  G  miles  ftom  thesite 
of  Walla  Walla  City,  and  who  by  his  fiMnoos  horseback  rido  across  the  continent  ia 
1842-43  saved  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  to  the  Ammlcan  Union,  uid  who,  KoT«m- 
bcr  29, 1847,  with  his  associates  at  the  mission,  was  crodly  mmdered  by  thA  Cayuae 
Indians. 

Foundert. — A.  J.  Andcison,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  presidmit;  Bev.  Myron  Eells,  first  vice- 
president;  Ed. C.Ross,  second  vice-president;  Henry  Kelling,  secretary;  Lonis  F. 
Anderson,  librarian;  A.  Jay  Anderson,  jr.,  treasorer;  Prof.  W.  D.  Lyman. 

Officers,  JS9S. —Presidentf  Bev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  Walla  Walla;  first  vice-presideat, 
Rev.  Myron  Eolls,  Union  City ;  second  vice-president,  Ed.  C.  Boss,  Walla  Walla ;  sec- 
retary, Henry  Kelling,  Walla  Walla :  treasurer,  Pro£  W.  D,  Lyman,  Walla  Walla; 
librarian,  Louis  F.  Audersou,  Walla  AValla.  , 

AVEST  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

MORGAATOWN,    W.   Va. 

Organized  January,  1891;  incorporated  February  1,  1890. 

Objects. — To  encourage  historical  research  and  in<iairy,  ntioad  historical  infoima- 
tioD,  particularly  in  West  Virginia,  and  to  embrace  alike  aboriginal,  and  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclesiastical  history  and  biographical  literature;  the  establishment  of  a 
library  for  books,  and  all  pnblications  appropriate  to  such  an  institution,  witb  con- 
venient works  of  reference,  and  also  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  relies,  etc. ;  the  collec- 
tion into  safe  and  permanent  depository  of  manuscripts,  docoments,  papers,  tracts, 
and  pamphlets  possessing  historical  and  scientific  valne  worthy  of  preservatioo;  to 
encourage  investigation  of  aboriginal  remains,  and  more  particolarly  to  provide  for 
tho  complete  and  scientific  exploration,  survey,  and  pieservatiiHi  of  snch  aboriginal 
movements  as  exist  within  the  limits  of  this  SUite. 

First  officers. — ^President,  Dr.  John  P.  Hale;  secretary,  Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  ttfaa- 
nrer,  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Brown. 

Officers,  /^M.— Same. 

PUBliCATIOKS. 

Tho  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  1891,  8vo,  pp.  20. 
An  appeal  to  tho  legislature  of  West  Virg^ia,  1871,  8vo,  pp.  9. 
The  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  1892,  8vo,  pp.  15. 

OLD  SETTLERS'  CLUB  OF  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Organized  July  5,  1869.  There  had  been  meetings  of  old  settlers  prior  to  this  date, 
but  no  organization.    Incorporated  September  19,  1887. 

Object. — "Reviving  old  associations  aud  renewing  the  ties  of  former  years,"  and 
noting  the  gradual  improvement  of  tho  city. 

First  officers. — Hon.  Andrew  G.  Miller,  judge  United  States  court,  was  the  chair- 
man, and  Fcnimoro  Cooper  Pomoroy  was  secretary  of  the  first  meeting.  The  first 
officers  were:  President,  Horace  Chase;  vice-presidents,  Samuel  Brown,  George 
BoAvnian,  and  Enoch  Chaso;  secretary,  Fonimore  C.  Pomeroy;  treasurer,  Clark 
Shcpardson;  executive  committee,  Increase  A.  Lapham,  Levi  Blossom,  William  P. 
Merrill,  Andrew  Douglas,  and  Charles  James. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Niuiau  Masson;  first  vice-president,  David  Adler;  sec- 
ond vice-preaidentL  Frederick  Y.  Horning;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frederick  W. 
Sivyer;  marshal,  Morillo  A.  Boardman ;  executive  committee,  James  Bonnell,  James 
Lecdom,  and  John  A.  Dadd. 

This  society  has  an  ofTshoot  in  The  Pioneer  Club,  which  consists  of  some  of  tho 
older  members  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Milwaukee  County.  It  moots  but  once 
n  year,  unless  for  some  special  purpose.  A  very  large  nnmber  of  its  members  <re 
also  active  members  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Club.  It  is  not  a  corporation,  and  issnee 
no  account  of  its  proceedings.  Tho  members  simply  meet  onco  a  year  to  elect  offi- 
cers and  participate  in  their  annual  banquet.  They  bccauio  a  separate  institulioo 
January  1,  1880. 

PUBLtCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Associotion,  1892. 
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OLD  SETTLEKS'  SOCIETY  OF  RACINE  COUNTY,  WIS. 
Racixe,  AVis. 

Organizejl  MarcL,  1870;  incorporated  1870. 

Object. — For  fraternal  and  historical  pnrpaeM. 

Firit  officert. — L.  8.  Blake,  president;  Benjamin  Pratt,  W.  S.  Hoyt,  Thomas  Plan, 
rice-presidents;  S.  B.  Peck,  secretary  and  treasarer. 

Ot^cers,  1894. — A.  P.  Dntton,  president;  J.  S.  Blakey,  vice-president;  George 
Sk«was,  secretary  and  treasoier. 

PUBUC^nCkNS. 

Sea  Kopoirt  of  Aiaerican  Historical  Association,  1893. 

THE  PARKMAK  CLUB. 

MiLWArcKE,  Wis. 

OrganizAd  December  10,  1895. 

Obftet*. — "The  stody  of  Nco-thwestem  history  and  tJie  publication  of  the  papers 
wad  at  ita  laeetings."    (Censtitaticnu) 

FommSeri.—U.  M.  fiectwiok,  H.  C.  Campbell,  £.  BnuckeD,  J.  O.  Gregory,  H.  E.  Leg- 
Ux,  IL  E.  Hclttt«^,«.  P.  Stickiwy,  F.  T.  Terry,  and  W.  W.  Wight. 

Officer. — Tfae  only  officer  is  the  secretary,  Gju^ner  P.  Sticluioy.  The  other  active 
members  preside  at  the  meetings  in  tnm,  each  appointing  his  sncccssor  for  the  next 
meeting. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

XieiMlas  Penot,  a  atsdy  in  Wiseonsiu  history,  by  Gardner  P.  Stiolcnoy ;  Milwonkcc, 
1893.  Badisson  and  Grasseilliers,  the  Exploration  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Henry 
C.  Campbell;  MUwaulEee,  1896.  Cheralier  Henry  de  Ton^,  His  Exploits  in  the 
Missisaippi  Valley,  by  Henry  E.  Legler:  Milwankee  1W6.  The  Aborigines  of 
Wiseooaio,  a  Glwtce  at  the  Remote  Past,  by  Fiaak  T.  Teny.  (In  press.) 
Jonathan  Carver  and  His  Travels,  by  John  Q.  Gregory.  (In  press.)  All  8vo. 
PnUieations  are  iesaed  monthly  ten  months  in  tJie  year,  and  ore  paged  for  an 
annnal  volnme. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Organized  Jannary  30, 1819;  reorganized  January  18, 1854;  incorporated  March  4, 
1853. 

Obfeeti. — "To  collect,  embody,  arrange,  and  preserve  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  charts,  mauoscripts,  papers,  paintings,  statnary,  and  other  materials  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  tho  State;  to  rescue  from  oblivion  tbo  memory  of  its  early 
pioneers,  and  to  obtain  aad  preserve  narratives  of  their  eicploits,  perils,  and  hardy 
adventures;  to  exhibit  faithfullv  the  antiquities  and  tho  past  and  present  condition 
aad  resonrees  of  Wisconsin,  and  may  take  proper  steps  to  promote  the  study  of  his- 
tory by  lectures,  and  to  publish  and  diffuse  information  relative  to  the  description 
and  history  of  the  State.'^  (Act  of  incorporation.) 

Imetrporatori. — Leonard  J.  Farwell,  Mason  C.  Darling,  William  R.  Smith,  Charles 
Lord,  L  A.  Lapham,  William  H.  Watson,  Cyrus  Woodmon^Jomes  D.  Doty,  Morgan 
lu  Martin,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Samuel  Marshall,  John  W.  Hunt,  Albert  C.  Ingham, 
and  0.  M.  Conover. 

Firii  o^cert  afte)'  reorganization  (elected  January  18, 1854). — President,  William  R. 
Smith;  vice-presidents,  Cyrus  Woo<lman,  Mason  C.  Darling,  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
John  W.  Gary,  Morgan  L.  Martin,  Nelson  Dewey;  corresponding  secretary,  Lyman 
t!-  Draper:  recording  secretary,  Charles  Lord;  treasurer,  O.  M.  Conover;  librarion, 
John  W.  Hunt;  curators,  8.  H.  Carpenter,  H.  A.  Wright,  Beriah  Brown,  David 
Atwood,  Simeon  Mills,  aad  Leonard  J.  Farwell. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  John  Johnston;  secretary,  Reuben O.  Thwaitcs;  libra- 
rian, Isaac  S,  Bradley. 

prnLi<:ATiOK«. 
Sec  Report  of  Astoricaa  Historical  Association,  1892. 
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X.  BTHNOIiOOY'. 

NATIONAL. 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  Now  York  November  19,  1842. 

Object. — To  inqniro  "  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  cliaracteristica  of  tlio  varioaa 
races  of  man."    (Constitution.) 

Founders. — Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D,  John  Rnssell  Bartlett,  George  Folsom^  LL.  D., 
Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  TheMlore  Dwight,  jr., 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Charles  Welford,  William  W.  Turner,  Henrj  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Alexander  \V.  Bradford,  John  L.  Stephens,  and  Frederic  Catherwood. 

First  officers. — Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D.,  president;  Rev.  Edward  Eobinaoa, 
D.  D.,  I^L.  D.,  and  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  vice-presidents  ;  Alexander  I.  Coth««l, 
treasurer;  John  R.  Bartlett,  corresponding  secretary  ;  Charles  Welford,  recording 
secretary. 

Durinj:;  the  first  half  century  the  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  Albeit  G»U*- 
tin,  until  his  death  in  1849 ;  Rev.  Dr.  EnAinson,  Hon.  George  Folsom,  Dr.  John  Toney, 
and  Alexander  I.  Cotheal. 

Officers,  W94.— Charles  E.  West,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president ;  Charles  P.  D»ly,  LL.  D., 
Henry  Drisler,  LL.  D.,  vice-presidents;  Henry  T.  Drowne,  treasurer;  Albert  8. 
Bickmoro,  Ph.  D.,  corresponding  secretary;  T.  Stafford  Drowne,  D.  D.,  recording 
secretary;  Anthony  Woodward,  Ph.  D.,  librarian;  executive  committee  for  ltS94-^ 
Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  Andrew  E.  Douglass,  A.  M.,  Henry  T.  Drowne. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-III,  pt.  1,  1845-1853,  8vo. 
Bulletin,  1860-1863. 

Tho  society  has  had  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  schol^s, 
discoverers,  historians,  linguists,  and  scientists  all  over  the  world.  Among  them 
may  bo  mentioned  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Ur.  Lieber,  Ranke,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Prea- 
cott,  Bancroft,  LepsiuB,  Olshausen,  Sir  Gardiner  Svilkinson,  Carl  Ritter,  General 
Fremont,  Dr.  Pritohard;  and  later,  Thomas  Ewbank,  E.  George  Sqaier,  Dr.  Edwin 
H.  Davis,  Evert  A.  Dnyckinck,  George  H.  Moore,  Charles  Ran,  Charles  C.  Jones,  jr., 
Louis  Agassiz,  Robert  C.  Wintbrop,  and  Professor  Henry  of  tho  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Tho  early  papers  read  before  the  society  and  the  more  or  less  elaborate  worki 
published  by  its  members  showed  a  marked  interest  and  ability  in  cthnologiod 
research,  especially  in  tho  origin  and  history  of  tho  aboriginal  American  nations  and 
tho  phenomena  connected  therewith ;  the  diversity  of  languages,  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  and  traces  of  ancient  civilization  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Pent: 
tho  arts,  sciences,  and  mythology  of  the  American  nations,  and  tho  earthworks  and 
other  monuments  of  the  United  States.  Among  them  may  bo  cited  Stephen's  volumes 
on  Central  America,  illustrated  by  Catherwood ;  Gallatin's  Notes  on  the  Semicivilized 
Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America ;  Schoolcraft's  extensive  Researches 
amonp;  tho  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America ;  Squier  and  Davis's  Aboriginal  Monamenta 
of  Now  York,  and  the  Ohio  and  tho  Mississippi  Valleys;  Squicr's  Serpent  Symbol  in 
America,  and  later  publications  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nicaragua  and  Pern;  Dr. 
Hawks'  Ancient  Monuments  of  Egypt,  his  translation  of  Rivero  and  Von  Tschndit 
Peruvian  Antiquities,  and  his  elaborate  volumes  recording  tbo  splendid  rcsnlts  of 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan ;  Cotheal's  Grammatical  Sketchesof  the  Las- 
gnage  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  of  Central  America;  Ewbank's  Contribution  to  the 
Topography  and  Autiqnitics  of  Brazil;  Gliddon  and  Morton's  book  on  Egyptian 
Arch.-cology ;  Bartletfs  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Ethnology,  and  later  his  Personal 
Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Soaont, 
and  Chihuahua. 

ZI.  ARCH^IOIiOaT,  NUMISMATICS,  AND  PHIIiAT£LT. 

NATIONAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARUN  SOCIETY. 

WORCKSTER,  Mass. 

Organized  and  incorporated  1813. 

Objeeu. — To  contribute  to  tho  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  aid  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  such  materials  as  may  be  nsefnl  in  marking  their  progress,  not 
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only  in  the  United  States,  bat  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  to  aasigt  the  researches 
of  rature  historians. 

Founder*. — The  first  steps  taken  for  the  formal  establishment  of  this  society  were  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Dr.  William  Paine,  Hon.  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Edward  Bangs,  all  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
These  gentlemen,  on  the  supposition  that  the  United  States  Congress  had  not  power  to 
grant  charters  for  snch  purposes,  presented  a  petition  to  the  State  legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  the  "American  Antiquarian  Society,"  with 
the  privilege  of  holding  real  estate  in  perpetaity  of  the  annual  value  of  $1,500,  etc. 

The  persons  named  in  the  act  were  Isaiah  Thomas,  Levi  Lincoln,  Harrison  G.  Otis, 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Edward  Bangs,  John  T.  Kirkland,  Aaron  Ban- 
croft, Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  Elijah  H.  MilU,  Elisha  Hammond,  Timothy  Williams, 
William  D.  Peck,  John  Lowell,  Edmund  Dwight,  Eleazer  James,  Josiah  Quincy, 
William  S.  Shaw,  Francis  Blake,  Levi  Lincoln,  jr.,  Samuel  M.  Bumside,  Benjamin 
Rossell,  Thaddeas  M.  Harris,  Bedford  Webster,  Thomas  Wallcut,  Ebenezer  T.  An- 
drews, Isaiah  Thomas,  jr.,  William  Wells.  The  first  meeting  of  the  corporators, 
called  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  (the  editor  and  publisher  of 
which  was  Isaiah  Thomas),  addressed  to  the  "American  Society  of  Antiquaries," 
was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  in  Boston,  November  19, 1812,  ten  gentlemen 
being  present.  At  this  meeting  an  organization  was  made  by  the  choice  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  as  president;  William  D.  Peck,  vice-president;  Tbaddens  M.  Harris,  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  Samuel  M.  Bumside,  recording  secretary.  Another  meet- 
ing was  held  in  February,  1813,  at  which  bjr-laws  were  adopted,  and  Dr.  William 
Paine  was  chosen  second  vice-president;  Levi  Lincoln,  jr.,  treasurer,  and  Timothy 
Bigelow,  of  Medford,  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft  and  Edward  Bangs,  of  Worcester,  Col. 
Qeorge  Gibbs,  of  Boston,  Rev.  William  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Dr.  Radford  Webster  and 
Benjamin  Russell,  of  Boston,  were  chosen  councilors.  At  this  meeting  Isaiah 
Thomas  presented  to  the  society  his  private  library,  valued  at  about  $5,000.  The 
library  and  cabinet  received  many  additions  during  the  next  four  years,  botli  from 
his  continned  generosity  and  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  other  members. 
Mr.  Thomas  bnilt,  at  his  own  expense,  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  reception  of  its  val- 
nable  collections  on  Summer  street,  in  Worcester,  of  brick,  thoroughly  built,  and  at 
the  time  considered  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  February,  1819,  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  tlie  members, 
setting  forth  the  society's  objects  and  condition,  declare  the  institution  to  be,  in  all 
its  concerns,  national,  although  it  derives  its  charter  and  its  national  appellation 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

"This  local  authority  was  resorted  to  from  doabt«  having  been  expressed  whether 
Congress  had  the  power  to  grant  a  charter  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its 
members  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Its  respectability  is  inferred  from' 
its  numbers,  and  from  its  comprising  men  of  the  first  Btauding  and  intelligence  in  the 
nation,  and  some  of  the  first  distinction  in  other  countries.  The  objects  of  this  insti- 
tution are  commensurate  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  its  benefits  will  be  more  and 
more  accumulating  in  the  progression  of  ages.  As  the  antiquities  of  our  country, 
by  various  means,  are  rapidly  decreasing,  an  institution  whose  business  it  will  be  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  as  remain  and  can  be  obtained  must  be  viewed  as  highly 
important. 

"The  chief  objects  of  the  inquiries  and  researches  of  this  society,  which  can  not 
too  soon  arrest  its  attention,  will  be  American  antiquities,  natural,  artificial,  and 
literary." 

Officers,  October,  1894. — President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbnry,  A.  M.,  of  Worcester; 
▼ice-presidents,  Hon.  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  of  Worcester,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  of  Eoxbury ;  council,  Hon.  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  M.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Hon.  Peleg  Emory  Aldricb,  LL.  D.,  of  Worcester,  Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth, 
D.  D.,  of  Andover,  Samuel  Swett  Green,  A.  M.,  of  Worcester,  Hon.  Edward  Liv- 
ingston Davis,  A.  M.,  of  Worcester,  I^ranklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  M.  A.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jeremiah  Evarts  Greene,  A.  B.,  of  Worcester,  Granville  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D., 
of  Worcester,  William  Babcock  Weeden,  A.  M.,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  Hon.  John 
Davis  Washburn,  LL.  B.,  of  Worcester;  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  Hon. 
James  Hammond  Trumbnll,  LL.  D.,of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  secretary  for  domestic  corre- 
spondence. Rev.  George  Edward  Ellis,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston;  recording  secretary, 
Charles  Augustus  Chase,  A.  M.,  of  Worcester;  treasurer,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  of 
Worcester; librarian,  Edmund  Mills  Barton. 

PUBUCATION8. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890. 
ED  94 102 
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AMERICAN  >'UM1SMATIC  AXD  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April  6,  1858;  incorporated  May  16,  1865. 

Objecti. — Tbe  collection  and  preservation  of  coins  and  medals,  the  investigation  of 
matters  connected  therewith,  and  the  popularization  of  the  science  of  nnniisms- 
tology ;  also  the  collection,  examination,  and  elucidation  of  the  autiquiti^  of  this 
and  other  conatries. 

Foiindei-t. — Edward  Groh,  James  Oliver,  Dr.  Isaac  Hand  Gibbs,  Heniy  Whitmoie, 
James  D.  Foskett,  Alii-ed  Bonghton.  Eira  Hill,  Angnstus  B.  Sage,  A.  D.  AtkinsoD, 
M.  D.,  John  Cooper  Vail,  W.  H.  Morgan,  T.  D.  English,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  The- 
ophillas  W.  Lawrence. 

Incorporator*. — Frank  H.  Norton,  Isaac  J.  Greenwood,  John  Hanna,  James  OUv«c, 
F.  Augnstiis  Wood,  Frank  Lesthe,  Edward  Groh,  Daniel  Parish,  jr.,  and  Williain 
Wood  Seymour. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Daniel  Parish,  jr. ;  vioe-presidents,  Andrew  C.  Zabris- 
kie  and  John  M.  Do<ld,  jr.;  secretary,  Henry  Rassell  Drowne;  treasarer,  Charles 
Pryer;  librarian,  Bomnan  Lowe  Belden;  carator,  Charles  Henry  Wright. 

rUBUCATIOXS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892,  and  add :  Proceedings,  37-35, 
annual  meetings,  1885-1893. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  IKSTITLTE  OF  AMERICA. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  10,  1879. 

Objects. — The  Archieological  Institute  of  America  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pn>- 
motiug  and  directing  archaeological  investigations  and  research,  by  the  sending  ont 
of  expeditions  for  special  investigation,  by  aiding  the  effort  of  indepeudent  explorers, 
by  publication  of  reports  of  the  results  of  expeditions  which  the  iostitate  may  under- 
take or  promote,  aud  by  any  other  means  which  may  from  time  to  time  appear 
desirable. 

First  officers. — Charles  Eliot  Norton,  president;  Martin  Brimmer,  vice-president; 
O.  W.  Peabody,  treasurer;  E.  H.  Greenlcaf,  secretary. 

•  Officers,  1S94. — Seth  Low,  president;  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vice-president ;  Willlaai 
H.  H.  Iteebc,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer;  Harold  N.  Fowler,  corresponding 
secretary. 

PUBUCATIOSS. 

Annual  Reports  1-12. 

Papers,  Classical  Series,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  HI,  No  1. 

Papers,  American  Series,  I,  II,  III,  V. 

Bulletin  I. 

Report  on  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Babylonia.    By  William  Hayes  Ward,  1884-1883, 

188G. 
Index  to  Publications,  1879-1889.     By  William  Stetson  MerriU,  1891,  pp.  89. 

STATE. 

BOSTON  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  March  3, 1860;  incorporated  March  19, 1870. 

Objects. — The  promotion  of  numismatic  science,  and  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  and 
library  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

First  officers. — President,  Winslow  Lewis;  rice-president  and  curator,  Jeremiah 
Colbum ;  treasurer,  Henry  Davenport;  secretary,  William  S.  Appleton.  These,  with 
sis  others,  were  the  founders. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Samuel  A.  Green;  vice-president  and  curator,  Henry  Dav- 
enport; treasurer,  iSylvester  S.  Crosby;  secretary,  William  S.  Appleton. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Address  of  It.  Winslow  Lewis  on  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  Boston  Knmis- 
matio  Society,  January  5,  1865.    New  York,  1866.     Sq.  8vo.,  pp.  13. 
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EEHOBOTH  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 
BRnoBOTQ,  Mass. 

Organized  March  5, 1884;  incorponited  1885. 

Objeeti.—To  collect  and  preserve  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  inclading  books, 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  whatever  illustrates  the  hi8t<>r;  of  this  ancient  town. 
Also,  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  this  and  other  educational  purposes,  including 
a  school  and  library. 

Fir$t  officers.— Rev.  George  H.  Tilton,  president;  William  H.  Marvel,  secretary; 
George  N.  Goff,  P.  E.  Wilmarth,  E.  H.  Pierce,  Chnrles  Perry,  and  George  H.  ITorton. 

Officers,  lS04.—John  C.  Marvel,  William  H.  M.-irvel,  Henry  T.  HorDon,  P.  E.  Wil- 
marth, E.  H.  Fiooe,  J.  F.  Earl,  and  George  R.  Goff.  ' 

THE  WOECESTEK  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUITY. 
WoBCESTKii,  Mass. 

Oiganized  Janiury  24, 1875:  incorporated  March  6, 1877. 

Obje^. — The  preservation  of  all  historical  matter  relating  to  Worcester  and  Worces- 
ierCounty,  indnding  Indian  history,  the  collection  of  book^  pamphlets,  papers,  mauu* 
scripts,  portraits,  prints,  engravings,  and  whatever  pertains  to  the  making  of  history. 
Also,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  library,  a  mnseum  of  relics,  including  Indian,  colonial, 
and  Bevolutionary,  showing  the  progress  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 

J^oiinder*.— Samuel  E.  Staples,  John  G.  Smith,  Bichard  O'Flynn,  Franklin  P.  Rice. 

Officers,  1894. — Barton  W.  Potter,  president;  Thomas  G.  Kent  and  William  H.  Saw- 
yer, vice-presidents;  Walter  Davidson,  secretary;  Henry  F.  Stodman,  treasurer. 

PUBUCATIOXS.  " 

Collections,  Vols.  I-XI,  1877-1894,  8vo.,  averaging  about  500  pages.  They  include 
the  proceedings,  proprietors,  town  and  court  records,  and  inscriptions.  See  also 
Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

THE  NATIONAL  PHILATELICAL  SOCIETY. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  October  17, 1874;  incorporated  Jannary  11, 1892. 

OlyuU. — The  encouragement  of  the  coUoction  of  postage  stamps,  stamped  envel- 
opes, post  cards,  and  other  objects  relating  to  philately ;  the  procuring,  disseminating, 
and  preservation  of  knowledge  in  relation  thereto;  the  purchasing  and  exchanging 
of  poet  stamps,  envelopes,  cards,  etc.,  lor  the  entertainment  of  its  members ;  the 
establishment  of  a  library. 

Fouuders. — Joseph  J.  Casey,  Charles  H.  Coster,  J.  N.  T.  Levick,  N.  Barnett,  Philip 
H.  Jacobs,  Benjamin  Betts,  Jesse  K.  Fiulong,  George  B.  Mason,  J.  Allan  Mason,  R.  B. 
Bogert. 

First  officers. — Jesse  E.  Furlong,  president;  Charles  H.  Coster,  vice-president;  B.  B. 
Bt^ert,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers,  iSfl5.— President,  J.  N.  T.  Levick;  vice-president,  C.  Mnecke;  treasurer, 
U.  Meyenberg;  secretary,  W.  F.  Gregory;  exehange  manager,  G.  W.  D.  Crittenton; 
lihranaa,  Jos.  S.  Bich. 

THE  LITEEAEY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY  OF  MADI80NV1LLE,  OHIO. 

MAr>isos\'XiiK,  Ohio. 

Organized  Kovember  12, 1878. 

Otjtct. — Aiebraological  research,  etc. 

Foamders. — H.  B.  Whetsel,  president;  F.  W.  Langdon,  secretary. 

Offieert,  1895. — Hon.  Joseph  Cox,  president;  C.  L.  Metz,  secretary. 

rUBUCATIONS. 

Reports  on  Archseological  Explorations,  4  numbers. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  AECH^OLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Organized  and  incorporated  March  12,  188.5. 

Object. — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  kuowlcdgo  of  archaeology  and  history, 
especially  in  Ohio,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library  of  bool£,  manuscripts, 
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maps,  charts,  etc.,  a  museam  of  pieliistoric  relics,  a  library,  and  by  courses  of  lectures 
and  publications. 

First  officer*. — Hon.  Allen  O.  Thnrman,  president;  Henry  B.  GnrtiB,  first  vice- 
president;  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  second  vice-president;  Albert  A.  Graham,  secretary. 

Officers,  1894.— dan,  K.  Brinkerhoff,  president;  Eev.  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  first 
vice-president;  Hon.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  second  vioe-president;  £.  O.  Randall,  seoe- 
tary;  S.  S.  Sickly,  treasurer. 

PUBLICATIOMB. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 
The  Archaeologist.    8vo.    Vol.  I.    1693. 

THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philabslphia,  Pa. 

Founded  January  1, 1858. 

Officers,  1891. — President,  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D. ;  vice-presidents,  Edwin  W. 
Lehman.  John  R.  Baker,  N.  S.  W.  Rusohenberger,  J.  Sergeant  Price,  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Garrison,  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Francis  Jordan,  jr. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Heory 
Phillips,  jr. ;  recording  secretary,  Stewart  Culin ;  treasurer,  Thomas  Hockley;  his- 
toriographer, Eli  Kirk  Price;  curator  of  numismatics,  F,  D.  Langenheim;  curator 
of  antiquities,  Carl  Edelheim;  librarian,  luman  Homer. 

FUBUCATIOMS. 

Proceedings.    8vo. 

Zn.  MBMpRL^Ii  AND  PATRIOTIC. 

NATIONAL. 

GENERAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  January  9, 1854  (under  title  Society  of  the  War  of  1812;  reorganized 
June  19,  1894,  as  General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812). 

Objects. — Tlie  preamble  to  the  constitution  says :  "AVhereas,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  victory  having  crowned  the  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  uphold- 
ing the  principles  of  the  nation  against  Great  Britain  in  the  conflict  known  as  tiie 
war  of  1812,  we,  the  survivors  and  descendants  of  those  who  participated  in  that 
contest,  have  joined  together  to  perpetuate  its  memories  and  victories,  to  collect 
and  secure  for  preservation  rolls,  records,  books,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
that  period;  to  encourage  research  and  publication  of  historical  data,  inclndiog 
memorials  of  patriots  of  (hat  era  in  our  national  history;  to  care  for  and,  when  nec- 
essary, assist  in  burying  actual  veterans  of  that  struggle;  to  cherish,  maintain,  and 
extend  the  institutions  of  American  freedom,  and  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  of 
country." 

A  short  history  is  here  given  of  the  four  State  societies  Arom  which  the  g^eneral 
society  has  been  organized:  The  largest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  tbeee societies  iatbe 
Pennsylvania  society.  It  was  originally  organized  in  1857,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  National  Oonventionof  Veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  "com- 
posed of  numerous  delegates  from  12  States,  together  with  the  District  of  Colombia, 
which  convened  in  Independence  Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1854,  and  in  the  city  of  Washiugton,  D.  C,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1855." 
This  convention  recommended  the  formation  by  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  "of» 
society  or  association  in  each  State,  and  within  its  own  limits."  "Incompliance  with 
this  request  of  the  national  convention"  (and  of  which  the  present  General  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812  is  the  legitimate  successor),  "the  surviving  veterans  of  the  war 
residing  in  Pennsylvania  (more  especially  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Montgomery,  Del- 
aware, Bucks,  Chester,  and  other  adjoining  counties  of  the  State)  met  on  July  4. 
1857,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association.  Hon.  Joel  B.  Sutherland  was  electe<l 
the  first  president  of  the  association.  Meetings  were  held  each  year.  The  society 
was  reorganized  in  January,  1891,  and  incorporated  November  19,  1892.  The  pres- 
ent officers  of  this  society  are  as  follows:  President,  John  Codwalader;  vice-presi- 
dents. Col.  John  Biddle  Porter;  Appleton  Morgan,  LL.  D. ;  Brig.  Gen.  Adolphus  W. 
Greely,  U.  S.  A. ;  Commander  William  Bainbridge-Hoff,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  Sutherland,  U.  8.  A. ;  secretary,  Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  8.  A. ;  reg- 
istrar, Andrew  Jackson  Reilly;  treasurer,  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt;  assistant  secretary, 
James  Vamum  peter  Turner;  historian,  Cyrus  Kingabory  Remington;  chaplain) 
Eev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 
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The  Maryland  society,  like  that  in  FennsylTania,  was  originally  organized  under 
a  different  title  and  with  different  purposes  from  its  snccessor.  The  old  "  Associa- 
tion of  the  Defenders  of  Baltimore  in  1814,"  tbrmed  from  members  of  the  old  militia 
organizations  of  Maryland  and  who  had  been  actual  participants  in  the  war  of  1812- 
1814,  was  organized  on  April  1, 1842.  The  association  had  at  onetime  upward  of  1,000 
members  on  its  rolls,  then  as  the  membersliip  was  decreased  by  death  there  were  but 
5  veterans  left  in  1886^  Descendants  of  veteran  members  had,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time joined  (thongh  originally  there  was  a  provision  in  the  constitution  that  uoue 
but  actnal  defenders  should  be  admitted),  and  when,  in  1887,  the  last  of  the  original 
members  died,  their  descendants  were  at  liberty  to  carry  out  the  designs  the  old 
defenders  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  their  society.  The  organization  was  now 
entitled  the  "Association  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Defenders  of  Baltimore  of  the 
War  of  1812-1814,"  and  so  continued  until  reorganized  and  incorporated  on  the  basis 
of  union,  proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  society,  as  "  The  Society  of  the  War  of  1812, 
in  Maryland,"  on  October  25,  1893.  President,  Edwin  Warfield ;  vice-presideuts, 
James  Edward  Carr,  jr.,  and  John  Mason  Dulany ;  secretary,  William  H.  Gill;  treas- 
urer, Robert  T.  Smith;  registrar,  Albert  Kimberly  Hadel,  M.D. ;  board  of  governors, 
Samuel  A.  Downs,  John  Kandolph  Wright,  Col.  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  A.,  Charles 
H.  Dickey,  George  Norbury  Mackenzie,  J.  Appletou  Wilson,  Arthur  M.  Easter, 
James  H.  Farrish,  and  Ezekiel  Mills. 

The  Connecticut  society  was  organized  April  5,  and  incorporated  April  6,  1894. 
Col.  George  Bliss  Sanford,  U.  S.  A. ,  is  the  president ;  Satterlee  Swartwout,  Col.  Henry 
Walton  Wessells,  Gen.  William  W.  Skiddy,  Augustus  Floyd  Delafield,  and  Jesup 
Wakeman  are  the  vice-presidents.  The  registrar  is  William  Freeman  French,  M.  D. ; 
treasurer,  Egertou  Swartwout;  secretary,  John  Edward  Heaton,  and  chaplain,  Rev. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  Massachusetts  society  was  organized  April  3,  1894.  Capt.  William  Litfagow 
Willey  is  president,  and  Charles  Frederick  Bacon  Philbrook  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  New  York  society,  though  claiming  to  have  been  originally  organized  in  1826, 
was,  it  would  appear,  not  the  continued  snccessor  to  that  association,  but  by  the 
evidences  now  existing,  as  well  as  by  the  written  statements  of  the  officers  of  the 
society,  was  first  oreanTze<l  in  the  latter  part  of  1891  or  the  beginning  of  1892.  It  has 
also  recently  limited  its  fiitnre  membership  to  descendants  of  officers  only,  adopted 
an  insignia  different  from  the  other  societies,  and  pursued  generally  an  independent 
coarse  of  its  own. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  societies  of  the  war  of  1812  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  general  society  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  held  in  the  old  Capitol  building  of  the 
Vnited  States,  in  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  April  14, 1894.  They  elected  the  following 
officers:  President-general,  John  Cadwalader,  Pennsylvania;  vice-president-gen- 
eral, Col.  John  Bidale  Porter,  for  Pennsylvania;  Commander  Felix  McCnrley,  for 
Mainland;  Col.  George  Bliss  Sanford,  U.  S.  K.,  for  Connecticut;  William  Lithgow 
Willey,  for  Massachusetts ;  secretary-general,  Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A., 
Pennsylvania;  assistant  secretary-general,  Charles  Frederick  Bacon  Philbrook, 
Massachnsetts;  treasurer-general,  Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  Xew  York;  assist- 
ant treasurer-general,  Satterlee  Swartwout,  Connecticut;  registrar-general,  Albert 
Kimberly  Hadel,  M.  D.,  Maryland;  surgeon-general,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Sutherland, 
U.  8.  A.,  Pennsylvania;  judge-advocate-geueral,  Charles  Henry  Murray,  New  York; 
chaplain-general,  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Connecticut;  executive  committee, 
Commander  William  Bainbridge-Hoff  U.  S.  N.  (chairman),  Pennsylvania;  James 
Edward  Carr,  jr.,  Maryland;  William  Freeman  French,  M.  D.,  Connecticut;  Ftanklin 
Thomaaou  Beatty,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoir  of  Hon.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  compiled  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Sutherland, 

1894. 
Sketch  of  Military  Career  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  Izard,  U.  8.  A.,  by  Gabriel  E.  Mani- 

ganlt,  M.  D.,  1894. 
Sketch  of  Life  and  Services  of  Maj.  Gen.  Duncan  McArthur,  U.  8.  A.,  by  Col.  Thomas 

McArtbur  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  1894. 
Annual  Registers,  etc.    Brief  history  of  War  of  1812,  by  H.  H.  Bellas,  U.  S.  A. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  New  York  City  May  9  and  10,  1893. 

Objecii.—"  Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  there  shonld  be  .adequate  celebrations 
commemorative  of  the  events  of  colonial  history  happening  from  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  Ya.,  May  13, 1607  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19, 1775;  therefore 
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the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  baB  been  institated  to  p«rpetaate  the  memory  of  those 
events  and  of  the  men  wbo,  in  militaijr,  oaral,  and.  civU  positions  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility,  by  their  acts  or  counsel  assisted  in  the  establishmenti  defeose,  asd 
pre8er\-ation  of  the  American  colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the  fouudera  of  this  nation. 
With  this  end  in  view,  it  seeks  to  collect  and  preserve  maBascripts,  rolls,  relies,  aad 
records;  to  provide  saitable  commemorations  or  memorials  relating  to  the  Amoican 
colonial  period,  and  to  inspire  in  its  members  the  fraternal  and  patriotic  spirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  in  the  community  respect  and  reverence  for  those  whose  pablic 
services  made  our  freedom  and  unity  poe8i4>le."  (Preanihle  to  the  consUtatioii 
adopted  December  19,  1893.) 

Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Sosiety  of  Colooid 
Wars: 

From  New  York — T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  Thomas  Lndlow  Ogdeo,  Frederic  E 
BettB,  William  G.  Davies,  Howard  B.  Bayne,  Frederic  Gallatin,  Philip  L.  Livingston, 
Edward  Trenchard,  Matnrin  Livingston  Delalleld,  jr.,  Frederick  £.  Haig^t;  alter- 
nates, T.  Walu-Morgan  Draper,  John  Schuyler,  Lieut.  Walter  J.  Seus,  U.  S.  K., 
Madison  Grant,  Walter  Chandler. 

From  Pennsylvania — Edward  Shippen,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  K.,  T.  Chester  Walbridge, 
William  Macpherson  Homer,  George  Cnthbert  Gillespie,  William  Fisher  Lewis; 
alternates,  Thomas  H.  Mont<iomery,  Edward  Shippen. 

From  Maryland — George  Norbory  Mackenzie,  Edwin  Harvie  Smith,  John  Appleton 
White,  Jobu  Philemon  Paca,  Thomas  ^larsh  Smith. 

From  Massachusetts — Francis  £.  Abbot,  James  Atkins  Noyes. 

From  Connecticut — Dr.  Charles  Samuel  Ward,  Charles  H.  Trowbridge. 

From  District  of  Columbia — Gen.  Richard  N.  Batchelder,  U.  S.  A.,  Pay  Director 
James  H.  Watmough,  U.  S.  N.,  Charles  Edward  Coon,  Gen.  Walter  Wynum,  Archi- 
bald Hopkins;  alternates,  Lient.  T.  B.  M.  Mason,  U.  S.  N.,  Capt  Oscar  F.  Long, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieut.  Bichard  Graham  Davenport,  U.  S.  N.,  Pr«f.  O.  Brown  Goode. 

Firtt  ofioers. — Governor-general,  l''^ederic  J.  De  Peyster;  deputy  govemor-gcoenl, 
Charles  H.  Murray  for  New  York,  James  Mifflin  for  Fennsylvaoia,  Gen.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster Brent  for  Maryland,  Gen.  William  F.  Draper  for  MasMtclmsetts,  Nathan  G. 
Pond  for  Connecticut,  Bear-Admiral  Francis  Asbury  Boe  for  District  of  Colombia; 
secretary-general,  Howland  Poll;  deputy  secretary-general,  Edward  Trenchard; 
treasurer-general,  Satterlee  S  wartwout ;  deputy  treasurer-general,  S.Victor  Constant; 
registrar-general,  George  Norbury  Mackenzie;  historian -general,  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Abbot;  chaplain-general,  Bev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L. ;  eurgeon-geneial, 
Samuel  Claggett  Chew,  M.  D. ;  choucellor- general,  Hon.  Thomns  F.  Bayard. 

Officer*,  isy4, — Same  as  above. 

PL'BUCATIOXS. 

Annual  Bcgister  of  officers  and  members,  January,  1S94.    New  York,  1894.    8ro. 
pp.  215,  xxix. 

STATE. 
ALABAMA  SCOTCH-IEISH  SOCIETY. 

BlKMINGHAM,   ALA. 

Organized  March,  1891. 

Objects. — Same  as  those  of  the  National  Scotch-Irish  Society. 

Fi>»t  oncers.— President,  Gen.  B.  D.  Johnston,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  secretary,  William 
G.  Montgomery,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Officers,  7*9.5.— President,  Bev.  J.  H.  Bryson,  D.  D.,  Hnntsville,  Ala.;  secretarr, 
William  G.  Montgomery,  2022  First  a\'ouue,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  treasurer,  John  U- 
Miller,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  BETOLXnTON,  IN  ALABAMA. 

BiRsmcGHAM,  Ala. 

Instituted  April  16,  1891. 

Objects. — The  objects  are  common  to  all  of  the  State  societies  and  are  set  forth  in 
the  constitution  of  the  general  society.  The  organization  is  for  social,  literary, 
and  patriotic  purposes.  It  aims  to  acquaint  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Kevolution  with  the  wonderful  work  of  their  ancestors;  ai>d  to  inculcate  a  lore  of 
duty  and  country  similar  to  that  which  has  become  the  admiration  of  all  manklnl. 
It  is  formed  to  aid  in  historical  research ;  in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  our 
national  heroes;  in  the  preservations  of  records  and  genealogies;  in  the  commemo- 
rative celebration  of  great  historical  events  of  a  national  importance,  and  in  tiie 
promotion  of  social  intercourse  and  a  feeling  of  fellowship  among  its  members. 

i'ounders  and  Jirst  officers. — James  ICdward  Webb,  president,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
James  Franklin  Johnston,  vice-president,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Dr.  Frank  Prince,  vie*- 
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president,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  secretary,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
James  Lewis  Sandefur,  treasurer,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Jesse  Kilgore  Brockman,  assist- 
ant secretary,  registrar,  and  historian,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Dr.  Edward  Palaaki 
Lace;,  surgeon,  Bessemer,  Ala. ;  Dr.  WiUiam  Marmaduke  Owen,  chaplain,  Bessemer, 
Ala. 

Board  of  managers. — J»,me«  E.  Webb,  chairman;  Thomas  M.  Owen,  secretary; 
Kobert  Daniel  Johnston,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hickman,  Edward  Ennis  Graham  Koberts, 
Dr.  William  M.  Owen,  Jesse  K.  Brockman,  John  McQueen,  James  F.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Frank  Prince,  James  L.  Sandefur,  Dr.  E.  P.  Lacey. 

Ofieen,  lS$S-96.—8a.me  as  above,  reelected,  except  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Birming- 
kaui,  Ala.,  present  treasuwr. 

PUBIJCATIOX8. 

Register,  showing  officials,  coustitation,  by-laws,  and  roll  of  members,  with  ances- 
tors, 1891-S5.    Total  membership,  26. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WAE8,  IN  CONNECTICUT. 
New  Haven,  Conw. 

Chartered  April  26,  1893;  incorporated  May  21,  1893. 

Objeclt. — See  article  4  of  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Founders. — Charles  Samnel  Ward,  George  Miles  Gunn,  George  Hare  Ford,  Charles 
Hotcbkiss  Trowbridge,  Charles  Abraham  Tomlinson,  Nathan  Gillette  Pond,  and 
others. 

First  officers  (elected  December  14,  1893). — Governor,  Daniel  Cady  Eaton;  deputy 
governor,  George  Bliss  Sanford;  lieutenant-governor,  James  Junius  Goodwin;  sec- 
retary, Nathan  Gillette  Pond;  treasurer,  Charles  Hotcbkiss  Trowbridge;  registrar, 
Henry  Walter  Weasels ;  gentlemen  of  the  council,  George  Hare  Ford,  John  Edward 
Heatom,  Evelyn  Lyman  Biaa«U,  Charles  Samnel  Ward,  Charles  Edwin  Brown, 
Charles  Abraham  Tomlinson,  William  Freeman  French,  Balph  William  Cutler, 
Abram  Ueaton  Bobertaon. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  OLDEST  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 

COLUMBIA. 

Wasuikgton,  D.  C. 

OivaiiizeA  Cieccmber  7, 1865. 

Objects.—"  The  abjecte  of  this  association  aro  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  inter- 
eat  and  associations  arising  ont  of  a  common  residence  for  a  long  period  in  the  some 
locality,  to  keep  alive  th«  reminiscences  of  the  past  and  the  social  and  paternal  com- 
munion of  the  present  and  the  futnre.  Assuming  that,  as  the  oldest  residents  of  the 
District,  we  cherish  the  g^reatest  solicitude  for  its  prosperity,  it  will  be  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  lend  its  aid  in  every  way  to  its  prosperity  and  improvement  in  good  order, 
right  government,  and  social  intercourse,  hospitality,  and  in  courtesy  and  respect  to 
.Ml  public  functionaries  and  authorities,  without  regard  to  sectional  or  political  dis- 
tinctions."    (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  president,  with  thirteen  vice-presidents,  one 
for  each  original  State  of  the  Union,  of  whom  two,  Peter  Force  and'W.  A.  Bradley,  are 
the  only  names  recorded ;  Alex.  McD.  Davis,  M.  D.,  recording  secretary ;  John  Carrol 
Brent,  corresponding  secretary;  Nicholas  Callan,  treasurer;  S.  Masi,  marshal. 

Officers,  1895. — John  Marbury.jr.,  president;  J.  W.  Clarke, W.  Beron,  J.  Pilling,  N.  D. 
Lamer,  J.  A.  Tait,  Joseph  Prather,  F.  S.  Kern,  J.  W.  Brandenburg,  C.  W.  Bennett, 
J.  D.  Hendley,  J.  H.  Thompson,  B.  C.  Wright,  and  R.  Eichorn,  vice-presidents;  James 
Madison  Cutts,  recording  secretary ;  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Howard,  corresponding  secretary; 
Kobert  Ball,  treasurer;  J,  A.  Wineberger,  marshal 

PUBLICATIONS. 

See  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1890.  Manuscript  copies  of  the 
addresses  and  papers  read  before  the  association,  with  other  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  rare  and  valuable  maps  of  the  city  and  District,  are  preserved  in  its 
archives. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  April  19,  1890. 

OJ^feett. — First,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men  who  achieved 
American  independence,  by  the  encouragement  of  historical  research  in  relation  to 
the  Revolution  and  the  publication  of  its  results ;  the  preservation  of  documents 
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»u(l  relics  aud  of  the  records  of  the  indiTidnal  services  of  Kevolationary  soldiers  and 
patriots,  aud  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries;  second,  to 
carry  out  the  ii^  auction  of  Washiugton  in  his  farewell  address — "  To  promote,  as  an 
object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge"— 
thus  developing  an  enlightened  pnblic  opinion  and  affording  to  young  and  old  snch 
advantages  as  shall  develop  iu  them  the  largest  capacity  for  performing  the  duties 
of  American  citizens;  third,  to  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
American  freedom,  thus  fostering  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to  aid  in 
securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

FounSert  andfirat  officers. — President,  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  U.  S.  N. ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright  (late  C.  S.  A.) ;  secretary, 
Dr.  F.  O.  St.  Clair;  treastirer.  Col.  Marshall  MoDonald;  registrar,  Dr.  G.  Brown 
Goode;  historian,  Dr.  J.  M.  Touer. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  John  W. 
Douglass,  Hon.  John  Goode,  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green:  recording  secretary,  Mr.  Francit 
E.  Storm;  corresponding  secretary^  Mr.  Frederick  £.  Tasker;  treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Van  Zandt  Cox;  registrar,  Mr.  William  J.  Rhees;  assistant  registrar,  Mr.  Francii 
H.  Parsons:  historian,  Maj.  William  Holcomb  Webster;  chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  8. 
Childs,  D.  D. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Yearbook,  8vo,  150  pp. 

MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washingtox,  D.  C. 

Incorporated  Moreh  18, 1892. 

Organized  for  the  purpose ' '  of  preserving  the  most  noteworthy  houses  at  the  capital 
that  have  been  made  historic  by  the  residence  of  the  nation's  greatest  men;  (2)  of 
suitably  marking,  by  tablets  or  otherwise,  the  houses  and  places  throughout  the  citj 
of  chief  interest  t-o  our  own  residents  and  to  the  multitudes  of  Americans  aud  foreign- 
ers that  annually  visit  the  capital;  (3)  of  cultivating  that  historic  spirit  and  tnat 
reverence  for  the  memories  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Republic  upon  which 
an  intelligent  aud  abidlngpatriotism  so  largely  depends." 

J'oijMde)*.— Melville  W.  Fuller,  John  M.  SchofieW,  John  W.  Foster,  B.  H.  Warder, 
S.  P.  Laugley,  A.  B.  Hagner,  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Walter  S.  Cox,  S.  H.  Kanffinana, 
A.  R.  Spottord,  John  Hay,  J.  W.  Douglass,  Myron  M.  Parker,  Gardiner  O.  Hubbard, 
W.  D.  Davidge,  S.  R.  Franklin,  Charles  C.  Glover,  Tennis  8.  Hamlin. 

Officers,  1893. — President,  Melville  W.  Fuller;  vice-president,  Tennis  S.  Hamlin; 
secretary, Myron  M.  Parker;  treasurer,  Charles  C.  Glover. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  about  1863. 

Object. — Mainteuance  of  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  annual  celebration  of 
Forefathers'  day. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  ;  treasurer,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  secretary,  Silas  Boyce. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  May  20,  1893;  incorporated  November  17,  1893. 

Object. — (See  article  4  of  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.) 

Founders. — Charles  Edward  Coon,  Richard  Graham  Davenport,  Francis  Asbnry  Roe, 
James  H.  Watmough,  Fayette  Washington  Roe,  George  Roe,  aud  others. 

First  officers  (elected  December  19, 18y3).^}ovemor,  Rear-Admiral  Francis  Asbory 
Roe,  U.  S.  N. ;  deputy  governor,  Charles  Edward  Coon ;  lieutenant-governor.  Pay  Di- 
rector James  II.  Watmough,  U.  8.  N. ;  secretary,  Capt.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long,  U.  S.  A.; 
deputy  secretary,  Joseph  Cuyler  Hardie:  treasurer,  Joseph  Frederick  Batchelder; 
registrar,  Albert  Charles  Peale,  M.  D. ;  historian,  Samuel  Moon  Shnte,  D.  D. ;  obap- 
lain,  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey :  chancellor,  Archibald  Hopkins;  gentlemen  of  the 
council,  Gen.  Richard  N.  Batchelder,  U.  8.  A.,  Edward  Augustus  Moseley,  Oen.  Wal- 
ter AVyman,  Prof.  O.  Brown  Goode,  James  Bowen  Johnson,  Alonzo  Howard  Clark, 
Commodore  Richard  Worsam  Meade,  U.  S.  N.,  Prof.  Gilbert  Thompson,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Cooke. 
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SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS,  OF  MARYLAND. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Organized  March  25,  1893 ;  incorporated  Febrnary  28,  1893. 

Objects. — (See  article  4  of  the  Geueral  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.) 

Founders  and  fimt  members. — George  Norbiiry  Mackenzie,  William  Henry  De  Conrcy, 
WrighlThoin,  Douglas  Hamilton  Thomas,  Henry  Stockbridge,  Henry  Stockbridge,  jr., 
Charles  Bernard  Tiernau,  and  others. 

Officers,  1894. — Governor,  Henry  H  tockbridge ;  deputy  governor,  MoHenry  Howard ; 
lieuteuaut-govemor,  Gen.  JoHeph  Laucaster  lirent;  secretary,  George  Norbury  Mac- 
kenzie; deputy  secretary,  Anthony  Morris  Tysou;  treasurer,  John  Appleton  A\  ilson; 
registrar,  Charles  Bernard  Tieruan;  historian,  Ldwin  Harvie  Smith;  gentlemen  of 
the  council,  Bennet  Bernard  Browne,  M.  D.,  Henry  Stockbridge,  jr.,  Douglas  Hamil- 
ton Thomas,  Samuel  Claggett  Chew,  M.  D.,  Randolph  Barton,  Benjamin  Howell 
Griswold,  John  Savage  Williams,  John  Philemon  Paca. 

BOSTON  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  and  incorporated  Janaary  19,  1880. 

ObjecU. — To  promote  the  ornamentation  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  to  protect  its  memo- 
rials; to  aid  in  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  its  public  grounds,  and  to  erect 
works  of  art  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Fir$t  officers. — President,  Alexander  H.  Rice;  vice-presidents.  Mayor  of  Boston, 
ex-offlcio,  James  L.  Little,  Martin  P.  Kennard,  Francis  Jaques,  Charles  U.  Cutting; 
treasurer,  George  Baty  Blake;  secretary,  Prentiss  Cumming8|  trustees,  Frederick 
W.  Lincoln,  Otis  Norcross,  William  Gaston,  Alexander  H.  Kice,  Samuel  C.  Cobb; 
executive  committee,  president  ex-offlcio;  treasurer  ox-oiBeio,  (iilbert  Attwood, Wil- 
liam U.  AVare,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Charles  W.  Slack,  Solomon  B. 
Stebbins,  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  Hon.  Martin  Parry  Kennard ;  vice-presidents,  the  mayor 
of  Boston  ex-oflScio,  Alexander  H.  Kice,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  George  O.  Shattuck; 
treasurer,  Francis  U.  Brown,  M.  D. :  secretary,  Batson  S.  Ladd. 

PILGRIM  SOCIETY. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Organized  May  29,  1820;  incorporated,  1820. 

Objects. — Commemoration  of  the  waaderin<;s  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  their  settlement 
in  America,  by  the  erection  of  durable  monuments  at  Plymouth. 

First  officers. — Hon.  Joshua  Thomas,  president;  B.  M.  Watson,  recording  secretary; 
Samuel  Davis,  corresponding  secretary ;  Beza  Hayward,  treasurer ;  Dr.  James 
Thacher,  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper. 

Officers,  1S04. — Hon.  John  D.  Long,  president;  William  S.  Danforth,  seci-etary; 
Charles  B.  Stoddard,  treasurer;  Thomas  B.  Drew,  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper,  and 
a  board  of  ten  or  more  trustees. 

rUBUCATIONS. 

See  report  of  American  Historical  Association,  1892. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Organized  April  6, 1893;  incorporated  April  29,  1893. 

Object. — See  article  4  of  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

FoHnders. — Walter  Kendall  Watkins,  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Edwin  Tobey 
Barker,  James  Atkins  Noyes,  Walter  Oilman  Page,  Samuel  Swett  Green,  and  others. 

First  officers  (elected  December  21,  1893).— Governor,  Frances  Ellingwood  Abbot; 
deputy  governor,  Henry  Oscar  Houghton ;  lientenant-governor,  Samuel  Swett  Green ; 
secretary,  Walter  Kendall  Watkins;  treasurer,  Abijah  Thompson;  registrar,  Walter 
Oilman  Page ;  historian,  James  Atkins  Noyes ;  chaplain,  Rev.  George  Madison  Bodge ; 
gentlemen  of  the  oouacU,  Edward  Tobey  Barker,  Arthur  Wellington  Clark,  Walter 
Holbiook  Draper. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY,  OF  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Organized  May  12,  1870. 

Ohjects. — Commemorativo ;  practical,  as  striving  to  reproduce  the  virtues  of  the 
forelVthers  together  with  their  ideas  and  principles,  and  to  foster  and  stimalate 
public  spirit  iu  the  private  citizen ;  social;  benevolent. 

I^rst  officers. — President,  Lowell  Mason,  jr. ;  first  vice-president,  David  A.  Heald; 
second  vice-president,  Oliver  S.  Carter;  counsellors,  Gardner  B.  Colby,  David  N, 
Ropes,  AVilliain  F.  Stearns,  Benjamin  F.  Metcalf,  William  A.  Brewer,  jr.,  Benjamin 
Shepard;  secretary,  William  P.  Garrison;  treasorcr,  Frederick  Leyman. 

Officers,  IS'Ji. — President,  William  R.  Howe;  first  vice-president,  Charles  H.  Mann; 
second  vice-president,  Isaac  E.  Gates;  counsellors,  William  F.  Allen,  Blacker  A' an 
Wagenen,  AVilberforco  Freeman,  Usher  AV.  Cntts,  Frank  H.  Scott,  Franklin  R,  Vpton ; 
corresponding  secretary,  AVilliam  P.  Garrison :  recording  secretary,  Charles  A.  Linds- 
ley;  treasurer,  Henry  P.  Starbuck;  curator,  Edward  L.  Kellogg. 

THE  COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA. 
New  YonK,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  23,  1800;  incorporated  April  13,  1891. 

Objects. — This  is  the  first  society  of  patriotic  women  descended  from  an  ancestor 
who  c.inio  to  reside  in  an  American  colony  prior  to  1776,  who  held  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Colonial  Government,  or  who  as  a  statesman  or  officer  eontributed  to  the 
achievement  of  American  Independence.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  collect  man- 
uscripts, etc.,  that  might  be  destroyed  by  ignorance  or  indifference,  and  present 
these  papers  in  such  a  way  at  stated  meetings  of  the  society  as  shall  contribute  to 
the  education  and  interest  of  its  members.  These  papers  are  from  time  to  time  to  be 
collected  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

Founders. — Elizabeth  Dner  King,  president;  Elizabeth  Coralie  Gardiner,  first  vice- 
president;  Emily  N.  Trevor,  second  vice-president;  May  King  A'an  Rensselaer,  sec- 
retary; Coralie  Livingston  Gardiner,  treasurer;  Cornelia  A.  Beekman,  Annie  Town- 
send  Lawrence,  Sarah  Alden  Derby,  Sarah  Goodleno  King. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  Mrs.  Archibald  Gracie  King;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  John 
Lyon  Gardiner;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  AA'alter  Rutherford;  Secreta^,  Mrs. 
.John  K.  A'an  Rensselaer:  treasurer,  Mrs.  Oscar  Schmidt;  managers,  Mrs.  Thomas 
AVrcn  AA'ard,  Miss  Josephine  Stevins,  Mrs.  Herman  Livingston,  Mrs.  Edwin  Stevens, 
Mrs.  M.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Joseph  Drexel. 

CONFEDERATE  A'ETERANS'  CAMP  OF  NEW  YORK. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  after  several  preliminary  meetings,  on  April  11,  1890. 

Ohjecls. — "To  perpetuate  the  memories  of  our  fallen  comrades,  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  needy  and  worthy  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  aud 
orphans,  and  to  preserve  and  maintain  tho  sentiment  of  fraternity  that  was  born 
amid  the  pleasures,  hardships,  and  dangers  of  the  march,  bivouac  and  battlefield.'* 

First  officers,  1890-91. — Commander,  Audrew  G.  Dickinson ;  first  lieutenant-com- 
mander, James  H.  Parker;  second  lieutenant-commander,  John  J.  Garnett;  tliird 
lientennnt-commander,  AVilliam  AV.  Flannagan;  adjutant,  AA'illiam  S.  Keiley;  pay- 
master, Edward  Owen ;  quartermaster,  Stephen  AA''.  Jones ;  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Shorter ; 
assistant  surgeon,  Dr.  R.  C.  M.  Page;  chaplain.  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.  Page;  council, 
J.  Edward  Graybill,  AVilliam  J.  Hardy ;  ofiicer  of  tho  day,  James  E.  Orr:  vidette, 
Matthew  Clark ;  national  color  bearer,  A.  Poindexter :  camp  color  bearer,  K.  AA'avne 
AA'ilson ;  executive  committee,  John  R.  McNulty  (chairman),  Thomas  A.  Yonng,  TOr. 
AVilliam  H.  May,  J.  H.  Cohen,  John  F.  Black,  F.  G.  De  Fontaine,  Arthur  A.  Esdra, 
Edward  Owen  (secretary). 

Officers,  1S94-95. — Commander,  A.  G.  Dickinson ;  lieutenant-commander,  C.  E. 
Thorbuni;  paymaster,  Edward  Owen ;  adjutant,  Thomas  L.  Moore;  chaplain.  Rev. 
Dr.  O.  A.  Glazebrook;  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  Harvie  Dew;  executive  committee,  J.  B. 
AVilkinson,  jr.,  Henry  Harney,  S.  Calhoun  Smith,  J,  D.  Harby,  G.  H.  AVinkler, 
Edward  Owen  (secretary  executive  committee). 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLUMBIAN  DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April  17,  1892,  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  compact  between 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Columbus;  incorporated  at  Columbus,  Onio,  June  11, 
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Object  — The  matnnl  improTcnient  of  motnbors,  and  tho  odvaucemeut  of  scieucc, 
art,  music,  literature,  and  tbe  vital  interests  of  the  day. 

first  officers.— Foanilet  and  jcovernor-general,  Mra.  Stephen  A.  Webster;  president 
geueral,  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams:  vice-presidents,  Miss  M.  Augusta  Lewis,  Mrs.  Anna 
Kandeli  Diehl,  Mrs.  Clinton  Mackie;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Beatrice  R.  E.  Web- 
ster ;  corresponding  secretarv.  Miss  Florence  L.  Adams. 

Officers,  1805. — Governor-general,  Mrs.  8.  A.  Webster;  president,  Miss  Ida  A. 
Wbittington;  vice-presidents,  Miss  M.  Louise  Jennings,  Mrs.  Fanny  Miller,  Mrs.  J. 

A.  Bmgger,  illiss  Edith  L.  Childs;  secretary,  Miss  Beatrice  B  £.  Webster,  26  Beek- 
mau  place,  New  York  City. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  6,  1805;  incorporated  April  15,  1833 

Object  — ■'  To  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock; 
to  promote  friendship,  charity,  and  mntnal  assistance,  and  for  literary  purposes." 

First  officers.— James  Watson,  president;  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  treasurer;  Jonathan 
Bnrrall,  treasurer. 

Officers,  1S04-95. — Elihu  Root,  president;  Charles  C.  Beaman,  first  vice-president; 
Henry  E.  Howland,  second  vice-president;  William  Dowd,  treasurer;  George  Wil- 
son, secretary. 

PfllLICATIOXS. 

Year  Books,  containing  reports  of  the  annual  meetings,  with  tho  addresses  delivered, 
8vo. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  August  18,  1892 ;  incorporated  October  18.  1892. 

Ohjects. — "To  preserve  tho  names,  memory,  and  deeds  of  those  brave  men  who,  in 
military,  naval,  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  and  counsel  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Colonies;  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts,  records,  mnster 
rolls,  and  articles  relating  to  our  colonial  history." 

Founders. — Nathan  O.  rond,  Charles  H.  Murray,  T.  Wain-Morgan  Draper,  Satter- 
lec  Swartwout,  Frederick  E.  Haight,  E.  C.  Miller,  Samuel  Victor  Constant,  Howard 

B.  Bayne,  Charles  B.  Miller,  and  Charles  M.  Guun. 

First  officers  (elected  at  the  first  general  courtat  Delmonico's,  December  19, 1892). — 
Governor,  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster:  deputy  governor,  James  M.  Varnum;  lieutenant- 
goTemor,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander;  treasurer,  S. Mctor  Constant;  secretary,  llow- 
uind  Pell;  deputy  secretary,  R.  Horace  Gallatiu;  historian,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ogden; 
chaplain.  Rev.  Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer;  registrar,  Frederick  E.  Uaight. 

Officers,  December  10,  1803. — Governor,  Frederic  J.  de  Peysler;  deputy  governor, 
James  M.  Varnum;  lieutenant-governor,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhiuolauder;  secretary.  How- 
land  Pell;  deputy  secretary,  John  T.  Wainwright;  treasurer,  S.  Victor  Constant; 
registrar,  Frederick  E.  Haight;  historian,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ogden;  chaplain,  Rev. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

SOCIElTf  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  Jnly  5,  1869. 

Object. — "Tho  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  cherish  the  memories  and  associa- 
tions cf  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  to  strengthen  the  tics  of  fraternal  fellowship  and 
sympathy  formed  from  companionship  in  that  army;  to  perpetuate  tho  name  and 
fame  of  those  who  have  fallen  either  on  the  lield  of  battle  or  in  the  line  of  duty  with 
that  army ;  to  collect  and  preserve  the  record  of  its  great  achievements,  its  numerous 
contested  battles,  its  campaigns,  marches,  and  skirmishes."     (Constitution.) 

First  officers,  1860. — President,  Lieut.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  8.  A.  Vice-presi- 
dents: First  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  John  Newton,  U.  S.  V. ;  Second  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S. 
Hancock,  U.  8.  A. ;  Third  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  8.  P.  Heintzelman,  U.  8.  V. ;  Fourth  Corps, 
Maj.  Gen.  SUas  Casey,  U.  8.  V. :  Fifth  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  U.  8. V. ; 
Sixth  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright,  U.  8.  V.:  Ninth  Corps,  Mnj.  Gen.  John  C. 
Parke,  U.  S.  V. ;  Elevcuth  Corps,  Moj.  Ben.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A. ;  Twelfth  Corps, 
Maj.  GcD.  Henry  W.  Slocnm,  U,  6.  V.;  Caralry  Corps,  Maj,  Gen.  Alfred  Pleasouton, 
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U.  S.  V.  J  Artillery  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  J.  Hnnt,  U.  S.  V. ;  Btaff,  M^.  Gen.  A.  A- 
Hamphreye,  U.  S.  V.  Treasurer,  M^.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  jr.,  U.  S.  v. ;  recording 
secretary,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Sharpe,  U.  8.  V. :  corresponding  secretary,  Bvt. 
Lieut.  Col.  William  C.  Clinrch,  U.  S.  V. 

Officers,  i595.— President,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  V.  Vice-presi- 
denta :  First  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  U.  S.  V. ;  Second  Corps,  Bvt.  Lieat. 
Col.  W.  H.  D.  Cochrane,  U.  8.  V.;  Third  Corps,  Capt.  William  Plimley,  U.  S.  V.; 
Fourth  Corps,  Sergt.  Henry  C.  La  Rowe,  U.  8.  V.;  Fifth  Corps,  Bvt.  Maj.  WilUam 
Brodbead,  U.  S.  V.j  Sixth  Corps,  Col.  A.  J.  Smith,  U.  S.  V. ;  Ninth  Corps,  Bvt.  M»j. 
Gen.  S.  G.  Griffin,  IJ.  S.  V. ;  Tenth  Corps,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Brooks,  U.  S.  V. ;  Lleventh 
Corps,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  U.  8.  V. j  Twelfth  Corps,  Private  Charles 
W.  Boyce,  U.  S.  V. ;  Eighteenth  Corps,  Col.  G.  M.  Guion,  U.  8.  V. ;  Nineteenth  Corps, 
Col.  Charles  J.  Wright,  U.  8.  V. ;  Cavalry  Corps,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  S.  E.  Cbamberlaia, 
U.  8.  V. ;  Artillery  Corps,  Lieut.  Col.  Carl  A.  Woodruft,  U.  8.  A. ;  Signal  Corps, 
Capt.  Paul  G.  Botticher,  U.  8.  V. ;  general  staff,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Tbomaa  Wilson,  U. 
8.  A.  Treasurer,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  TrnesdeU,  U.  S.  Y.,  41  Park  Bow,  New 
York ;  recording  secretary  (since  1877),  Bvt.  Col.  Horatio  C.  King,  U.  8.  V.,  375  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyu,  N.  Y. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  George  H,  Sbupe, 
U.  8.  V  ,  Rondout,  N.  Y.  . 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual  reports,  by  the  recording  secretary,  of  the  reunions,  1869-1894. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Temporarily  instituted  October  24,  1893;  permanently  organized  November  21, 
1893 ;  incorporated  January  8,  1894. 

Objects. — "The  objects  of  the  society  are  social,  literary,  and  patriotic,  and  the 
societjr  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those  men  who,  is 
the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  the  independence 
of  our  country ;  to  stimulate  a  love  for  historical  study ;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscripts,  records,  and  other  documents  relating  to  that  period, 
particularly  those  pertaining  to  Noi-th  Carolina;  to  inspire  tlie  members  of  the 
society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  promote  a  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship among  its  members." 

Incorporators. — Ellas  Carr,  Kemp  Plnmmer  Battle,  LL.  D.,  Marshall  De  Laacey 
Haywood,  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  Herbert  Bemerton  Battle,  Robert  Brent  Drane,  D.  D., 
Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  Peter  Evans  Hines,  M.  D.,  Alexander  Qnarles  Holladay,  Will- 
iam Joseph  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Stephen  Kenan,  Edmund  Bnrke  Haywood,  M.  D., 
Frank  Battle  Dancy,  Bosworth  Clifton  Beokwith,  Graham  Daves,  and  Joseph  Dolby 
Myers. 

Officers,  1S94. — President,  Governor  Elias  Carr;  vice-president  Hon.  Kemp  P  Battle, 
LL.  D. ;  secretary,  Marshall  De  Lancey  Haywood;  registrar.  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  H.  B.  Battle;  chaplain.  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane,  D.  D. ;  board  of  managers, 
the  above  officers  (ex  officio),  and  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  Peter  Evans  Hines,  M.  D., 
Alexander  Quarles  Holladay,  Thomas  Stephen  Kenan,  Frank  Battle  Dancy,  Bosworth 
Clifton  Beckwith,  Graham  Daves,  Joseph  Dolby  Myers,  and  Alpbonso  Calhoon 
Avery,  LL.  D. 

PDBLICATIONS. 

By-laws  and  charter,  1894. 
Prospectus,  1894-95,  1894. 

ROANOKE  COLONY  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Organized  May  4, 1894,  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  incorporated  April,  1894,  in  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

Object. — To  preserve  the  site  of  Raleigh's  colony  on  Roanoke  Island. 

Founded  by  Prof.  Edward  Graham  Daves,  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchel,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Francis  White,  of  Baltimore,  and  others. 

First  officers. — Prof.  Edward  Graham  Daves,  president;  J.  8.  Basaett,  secretary. 

Officers,  lS94-95.—iila}.  Graham  Daves,  Newbern,  N.  C.,  president;  J.  S.  Bassett, 
Durham,  N.  C,  secretary. 

The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  Edentou,  N.  C. 
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SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philaoklphia,  Pa. 

Organized  Jannary  23,  1893. 

Object. — See  article  4  of  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Founders  and  first  members. — William  Wayne,  Edward  Sbippen,  James  Mifflin, 
Charles  Ellis  Stevens,  William  Fibher  Lewis,  William  Macplierson  Homor,  and 
others. 

Officers,  1894. — Governor,  Hon,  William  Wayne;  deputy  governor,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  H. D. ;  lieutenant-governor, .Tames Mifflin ;  secretary,  George Cuthbert  Gillespie; 
treasurer,  William  Macpberson  Homor;  registrar,  T.  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D.;  nis- 
torian,  William  Fisher  Lewis;  chaplain.  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. ; 

fentlemen  of  the  council,  Hon.  William  Wayne,  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  T.  Chester 
?albridge,  John  T.  Lewis,  jr.,  Andrew  Cheves  Dulles,  James  Large,  John  Thompson 
Spencer,  Richard  A.  Cleeiiian,  M.  D.,  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.  I).,  D.  C.  L.,  Edward 
Sbippen,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  George  Cuthbert  Gilleepie,  James  Mifflin,  T.  Hewson  Brad> 
ford,  M.  D.,  William  Macpberson  Uoruor. 

WILLIAM  B.  BROWN  CAMP  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS,  NO.  9. 
Gallatik,  Tbnn. 

Organized  and  incorporated  May  27,  1893. 

Objects. — To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Confederates  and  their  cause,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  care  of  the  disabled  aud  poor. 

Firtl  officers. — J.  B.  Donelsou,  president;  H.  B.  Ferrell,  first  vice-president;  Harris 
Brown,  treasurer;  E.  T.  Seay,  secretary;  T.  Boyers,  jr.,  chaplain. 

Officers,  18$4-95.~-Sum«. 

Zm.  PAIlTTINa,  SCTTLPTURX),  AND  ARCHITBCTI7IUI. 

NATIONAL. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  MINERAL  PAINTERS. 

Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  April,  1892. 

Objects. — "  To  centralize  and  associate  the  mem  ben  of  the  various  and  widely  scat- 
tered clubs  of  mineral  artists  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  lead  to  the  gradual 
development  of  a  more  national  school  of  miueral  painting."    (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — President,  Mrs.  S.  8.  Frackelton,  Wisconsin ;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Charles  Deere,  Illinois;  secretary,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Deen  Gardner,  114  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City ;  assistant  secretaries.  Miss  M.  Le  Prince,  New  York,  Mrs.  A.  Q.  Mar- 
shall, Colorado;  treasurer,  Mrs,  Florence  Pratt,  Illinois. 

Officers,  iifS5.— Same. 

STATE. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  January  18, 1881 ;  incorporated  November  2, 1888. 

Objects. — The  promotion  of  architecture  and  the  allied  fine  arts. 

First  oj^cer*.— President,  Daniel  W.  Willard;  vice-president,  J.  P.  Riley;  secretary, 
C.  H.  Blackall;  treasurer,  John  H.  Duncan. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  George  B.  Post,  33  East  Seventeenth  street;  vice-presi- 
dent, Charles  R.  Lamb,  360  West  Twenty-second  street;  secretary,  Charles  I.  Berg, 
10  West  Twenty- third  street;  treasurer,  Warren  R.Brigg8,338  Main  street,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Exhibition  Catalogue,  annual,  and  the  Club  Yearbook. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Organized  January  16, 1826;  incorporated  April  5, 1828;  charter  made  perpetual 
April  24,  1873. 

Object. — The  cnltivation  and  extension  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  its  funds  shall  be 
onployed  in  promoting  that  object. 
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Foiimlen. — On  the  8tb  of  November,  1825,  a  nnmbor  of  yonng  artists  and  students, 
secessionists  from  tbo  older  "American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  now  no  longer  e:cist- 
ing,  established  the  New  York  Drawing  Association,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  l)j26, 
resolved  themselves  into  a  new  organization  to  be  known  as  the  National  Academy 
of  ^he  Arts  of  Design.  They  thereupon  chose  from  their  nnmber  15  artists,  who  were 
directed  to  choose  15  others,  the  30  thus  selected  to  constitute  the  new  society.  Of 
this  body  of  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  last  snr\'ivor,  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Cummings,  N.  A.,  for  many  years  the  treasurer  and  at  one  time  the  yiee- 
president  of  the  academy,  died  September  25,  1894. 

The  first  fifteen,  Thomas  S.  Cnmmings,  M.  L.  Dan&rtli,  William  Dnnlap,  Aaher  B. 
Durand,  .Tohn  Frazee,  Charles  C.  Iuf;ham,  Henry  Inman,  G.  Marsiglia,  Peter  Mavoriek, 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Edward  T.  Potter,  Hugh  Reinagle,  Ithiel  Town,  W.  G.  Wall,  Cbarlea 
C.  Wright;  the  second  fifteen,  Fred.  S.  Agate,  Alexander  J.  Anderson,  Thomas  Cole, 
James  Coylo,  John  Evers,  William  Jewett,  TVilliam  Main,  John  W.  Paradise,  J. 
Paradise,  Gembrandt  Pcale,  Nathaniel  Sogers,  Martin  E.  Thompson,  John  Vauderlys, 
Samuel  Waldo,  D.  W.  Wilson. 

Ojficera  or  conneil,  lS9i-95, — Thomas  W.  Wood,  president;  H.  W.  Bobbins,  vice- 
president;  J.  C.  Nicoll,  corresponding  secretary;  George  H.  Smillie,  recording  secre- 
tary; James  D.  Smillie,  treasurer;  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Thomas 
Moran,  James  M.  Hart,  Olin  L.  Worner,  Walter  Shirlaw. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

Catalogues  of  the  Annual  (Spring)  Exhibition  and  Autumn  Exhibition. 

NATIONAL  SCULPTURE  SOCIETY. 
37  West  Twexty-secon-i>  Street,  New  York. 

Organized  May  30,  1893. 

Objects. — To  spread  the  knowledge  of  good  sculpture ;  to  tuiso  scnlptors  to  an  equal 
place  with  painters,  so  that  amateurs  shall  give  them  equal  consideration  and  shall 
accord  to  sculpture  as  an  art  the  same  favor  as  to  painting:  to  provide  an  annual 
exhibition  of  sculpture ;  to  encourage  the  production  of  imaginative  and  ideal  scnlp- 
ture;  to  concentrate  a  bod^  of  sonlptors,  to  whom  questions  of  town  embellishment 
may  be  referred ;  to  provide  a  channel  for  the  publication  of  ideal  statu.iry  and 
small  works  of  sculpture  for  the  household  through  limited  editions,  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  deemed  best ;  to  encourage  a  wider  demand  for  sculpture  inside  and  out- 
side dwellings  aud  public  edifices,  so  that  architects  and  oommittees  shall  be  foreed 
to  demand  work  by  American  scnlptors ;  to  attract  to  American  artists  and  workmen 
the  sums  now  spent  on  foreign  statuettes,  medallions,  etc.;  to  establish  a  fund  for  the 
purcha&e  of  imaginative  and  ideal  sculpture  for  the  decoration  of  parks  and  buildings, 
and  for  presentation  to  museums,  in  aid  of,  not  in  rivalry  with,  the  Honicipal  Art 
Society. 

rir»t  officers. — J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  president;  Eichard  M.  Hnnt,  first  vice-president; 
Richard  W.  Gilder,  second  vice-president;  Charles  de  Kay,  treasurer;  F.  Wellington 
Ruckstuhl,  secretary. 

Eiecutite  council,  IflOo. — J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  president;  Russell  Stnrgis,  first  vice- 
president;  Richard  W.  Gilder,  second  vice-president;  J.  W.vman  Drummond,  treas- 
urer; F.  W.  Ruckstuhl,  secretary;  Herbert  Adams,  William  C.  Brownell,  Thomas 
Shields  Clarke,  AVilliam  T.  Evans,  Paulding  Faruham,  Daniel  C.  French,  William  C. 
Hall,  Thomas  Hastings,  R.  M.  Hunt,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Olin  L.  Warner,  John 
Williams. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

New  York  Citv. 

Organized  1877 ;  incorporated  1882. 

Ohject. — The  advaueement  of  the  fine  arts. 

Foundeis  and  first  officers. — I'rcsident,  AValtcr  Shirlaw ;  vice-president,  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens;  secretary,  Wyatt  Eaton;  Helena  De  Kay  Gilder. 

Officers,  1S95. — President,  William  M.  Chase;  vice-president,  John  La  Farge;  sec- 
retary, Kenyou  Cos ;  treasurer,  Samuel  Isham ;  Herbert  Adams. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Philadslphia,  Fa. 
Founded  1805. 

Officers,  759^.— President,  Edward  H.  Coates;  vice-president,  Clarence  H.  Clark; 
directors,  Clarence  H.  Clark,  William  B.  Bement,  E,  Burgess  Warr«n,  Charles  Henry 
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Hart,  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Honrjr  Whelen,  jr.,  John  H.  Converse,  Charles  Hare 
Ilntchinson,  Alexander  Biddl«,  Francis  W.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Theophilns  P.  Chandler,  jr., 
Charles  C.  Harrison ;  treasurer,  Henry  Whelen,  jr.  f  secretary  and  managing  director, 
Harrison  S.  Morris;  solicitor,  John  G.  Johnson. 

PUBUCATIOSS. 

Catalogues  of  exhibitions,  annual  rex>orts. 

XIV.  LAW. 

X.iTIONAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Organized,  1878. 

ObjecU. — "To  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  promote  the  administration 
of  justice  and  uniformity  of  legislation  (broughont  the  Union,  uphold  the  honor  of 
the  profe-ssion  of  the  law,  and  encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  members  of  the 
American  bar."    (Constitution.) 

Tirat  oj/icert. — President,  James  O.  Broadhead,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

OJica-t,  lS9'>-96. — President,  Moorfield  Storey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  secretary,  John 
Hinkley,  215  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  treasurer,  Francis  Rawlo,  328 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  executive  committee,  Moorfield  Storey,  James 
C.  Cart«r,  John  Hinkley,  and  Francis  Rawle  (ex  officio),  George  A.  Mercer,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  and  Charles  Claflin  Allen  (elected). 

PfBLlCATIOXS. 

Reports  of  annual  meetings.  Vols.  I-XVIII.,  8  vo. 

STATE. 

THE  ALABAMA  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

Montgomery,  Axa. 

Organized  January  15,  1879;  incorporated  February  12,  1879. 

ObjecU. — To  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  promote  the  administration 
of  justice  throughout  this  State,  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
establish  cordiafiutercourse  among  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Alabama. 

Founder  and  first  officer*. — Col.  D.  8.  Troy,  of  the  city  of  Montgomery,  on  December 
13,  1878,  being  at  that  time  a  senator  from  Montgomery  County  in  the  general 
assembly  of  Alabama,  sent  a  page  around  to  the  senators  and  members  of  the  house 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  lawyers  iu  each  body,  agreeing  to  organize  a  bar  asso- 
ciation. At  a  meeting  of  the  signers  of  said  call  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  on  January  15,  1879,  AV.  L.  Bragg  was  elected  president;  Peter 
Hamilton,  E.  W.  Pettus,  L.  P.  Walker,  H.  M.  Somerville,  and  James  L.  Pugh  were 
elected  vice-presidents;  Alexander  Troy  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers,  1895. — James  E.  Webb,  of  Birmingham,  i)reMident;  Alexander  lYoy,  of 
Montgomery,  secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings,  varying  in  size  from  130  to  255  pages. 

THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1871;  incorporated  June  5,  1874. 

OtjKtt. — "To  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law  and 
increase  its  usefulness  in  promoting  the  duo  administration  of  justice;  the  mutual 
improvement  and  social  intercourse  of  its  members,  and  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
law  library  for  the  use  and  reference  of  the  members  of  the  association,  under  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  established  in  its  by-laws." 

First  officers. — President,  Walter  D.  Davidge;  first  vice-president,  Richard  T.  Mer- 
rick; second  vice-president,  Walter  8.  Cox;  secretary,  B.  G.  Lovejoy;  treasurer, 
William  F.  Mattingly ;  executive  committee,  Enoch  Totteu,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam B.  Webb,  James  G.  Payne,  and  Joseph  J.  Coombs. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Nathaniel  Wilson;  first  vice-president,  Henry  E.  Davis; 
second  vice-president,  Samuel  Maddox;  secretary,  Blair  Lee;  treasurer,  Charles  H. 
Cragin;  board  of  directors,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  Blair  Lee,  Charles  H.  Cragiu,  Samuel 
R.  Bond,  Job  Barnard,  Andrew  B.  Dnvall,  Randall  Hagner,  and  William  A.  McKen- 
ney;  librarian,  B.  Kenuou  Peters;  assistant  librarian,  F.  8.  Kc^  Smith. 
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THE  BAE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY.    " 
Baxtihors,  Md. 

Organized  December  26, 1879;  incorporated  Jannaiy  15,  1880. 

Objects. — "To  aid  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  tha 
law,  to  promote  legal  science,  and  to  further  the  administration  of  justice." 

.Founder*. — Severn  Teackle  Wallis,  Daniel  M.  Thomas,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Eboa 
J.  D.  Cross,  and  John  K.  Cowen. 

Fiist  officer*. — Severn  Teackle  Wallis,  president;  Archibald  Stirling,  jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Fisher,  vice-presidents;  Skipvrith  Wilmer,  secretary;  Daniel  M.  Thomas, 
treasurer. 

Officers,  1895. — Stewart  Brown,  president;  Samuel  D.  Schnmucker  and  Thomas  S. 
Baer,  vice-presidents ;  Conway  W.  Sams,  secretary ;  Daniel  M.  Thomas,  treasurer. 

MINKEAPOLIS  BAE  ASSOCIATION. 
MiKKEAPOLis,  Minn. 

Incorporated  Febmary  20,  1883. 

Objecti. — "To  establish  and  conduct  a  legal  society,  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  legal  profession,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  law  library  in  tho 
city  of  Minneapolis." 

First  officers. — Eugene  M.  Wilson,  president;  M.  B.  Koon,  vice-president;  Arthnr 
M.  Keith,  secretary;  W.  E.  Hale,  treasurer;  W.  W.  MoNair,  W.  K.  Gray,  W.  J.  Hahn, 
P.  M.  Rabcock,  and  J.  G.  Woolley,  executive  committee. 

Officers,  1S05, — Vioe-presideut,  Francis  B.  Bailey ;  treasurer  and  librarian,  Edward 
8.  Waters. 

MEMPHIS  BAE  AND  LAW  LIBEARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Organized  and  incorporated  1874. 

Objects. — To  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  science  of  the  law ;  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  and 
their  improvement;  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  fonnd*- 
tion  and  establishment  of  a  permanent  law  library. 

First  board  of  directors. — H.  G.  Smith,  president;  Charles  Kortrecht,  vice-president; 
Miltou  P.  Jarnigan,  treasurer;  Eugene  T.  Harris,  secretary;  William  M.  Bandolph, 
Isham  G.  Harris,  and  D.  E.  Myers. 

Board  of  directors,  1894. — William  M.  Eandolpb,  president;  Leopold  Lehman,  vioe- 
president;  C.  W.  Metcalf,  treasurer;  John  6.  Willis,  secretary;  George  Gillham,  H. 
C.  Warriner,  and  M.  B.  Trezevant. 

XV.  niBDicnm  and  dbntistrt. 

NATIONAL. 

AMEEICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  preliminary  convention  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  Angnst,  1859.  TIia 
organization  and  first  session  were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jnly,  1860. 

First  officers. — President,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  first  vioe-presiden'tk 
J.  B.  Gibbs,  Washington,  D.  C.  j  second  vice-president,  W.  Cahoon,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
recording  secretary,  J.  Taft,  Cincinnati^  Ohio;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Hair 
Sogers,  Shelbyville,  Ky. ;  treasurer,  S.  Dillingham,  Philadelphia. 

Officers,  1894-95.— Pmsiitint,  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  first  vice-preaident, 
8.  C.  G.  Watkins,  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  second  vice-president,  Thomas  Fillebrown,  Boston, 
Mass. :  recording  secretary,  George  H.  Cushing,  Chicago,  111. ;  Corresponding  secre- 
tary, Emma  Barnes  Chase,  St,  Louis,  Mo, ;  treasurer,  Henry  W,  Morgai^,  NMhTille, 
Tenn. 

POBUCATIONS. 

Transactions,  8vo. 

AMEEICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1400  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  1847. 

Objects. — Union  of  the  medical  profession  in  behalf  of  higher  medical  education, 
advancing  medical  knowledge,  and  promoting  the  nsefniness,  honor,  and  inteiesta 
of  the  profession. 
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Founder*. — Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis,  uow  of  Illinoin;  Dr.  Alden  March,  New  York; 
Dr.  L.  Tichnor,  Connecticnt;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  New  York,  anil  others. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Pennsylvania;  vice-presidents, 
Dt8.  Jonathan  Knieht,  Connecticut,  Alex  H.  Stevens,  New  York,  James  Moultrie, 
South  Carolina,  A.  H.  Bnchanan,  Tennessee;  secretaries,  Drs.  Alfred  Stille,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  J.  K.  W.  Dunbar,  Maryland;  treasurer,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  Pennsylvania. 

Pretent  officm. — President,  Dr.  Donald  Maclean,  Micliifrun;  vice-presidents,  Drs. 
Starling  Loving,  Ohio,  William  Watson,  Iowa,  W.  B.  Rodgers,  Tennessee,  and  F.  8. 
Bascom,  Utah;  permanent  secretary,  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  Pennsylvania;  treas- 
nrer,  Dr.  H.  P.  Newman,  Illinois ;  assistant  secretary.  Dr.  George  II.  Eohe,  Maryland. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  Vols.  I-XXXIII,  large  8vo,  averaging  about  800  pages. 
Since  1882  a  weekly  Journal,  averaging  34  pages,  large  4to,  has  been  published,  mak> 
ing  two  volumes  a  year. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  Jane,  1863. 

The  thirtieth  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  October  16-20,  1893. 

STATE. 

ALABAMA  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BiRMiNQiiAM,  Ala. 

Organized  in  Montgomervj  Ala.,  October  6, 1869;  recently  incorporated. 

Object. — "  The  design  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  and  foster  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  dentistry  in  all  its  branches ;  to  build  up  the  professional  char- 
acter of  its  memMrs,  and  to  encourage  intercourse  and  good  will." 

founder*. — Drs.  L.  M.  Ilnngerford,  J.  O.  McCanley,  P.  L.  Ulmer,  E.  H.  Locke,  H.  D. 
Boyd,  Samnel  Rambo,  A.  H.  C.  Walker,  William  J.  Ri-ese. 

Firtt  officer*. — J.  G.  McAuley,  president;  Samuel  Rambo,  first  vice-president ;W.W. 
Evans,  second  vice-president;  William  J.  Reese,  recording  secretary. 

Owing  to  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  no  meeting  was  held  in  1873,  nor  thereafter 
nntil  1^0,  when  a  meeting  was  called  for  July  20  by  Drs.  W.  D.  Dnnlap,  J.  G.  McAuley. 
Samnel  Bambo,  E.  S.  Chisuolm,  and  T.  M.  Allen.  The  association  was  then  reorganized 
with  the  following  officers :  W.  D.  Dnnlap,  president ;  E.  S.  Chisbolm,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  R.  McWilliams,  second  vice-president;  T.  M.  Allen,  recording  secretary;  G. 
M.  Bonssean,  corresponding  secretary ;  Samuel  Rambo,  treasurer. 

Officer*,  1894-9.',. — H.  D.  Boyd,  president;  O.  C.  Parish,  first  vice-president;  H.  B, 
WilluunaoD, second vice-preiiideut;  G.M.Rousseau, treasurer;  S.W.Foster, secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  1883-1885;  1887-1889;  1890-1894;  8vo. 

THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
B1RMIN011A.M,  Ala. 

Organized  1869;  incorporated  1877. 

Object*. — Mutual  benefit,  protection,  advancement,  and  education  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Founder*. — T.  M.  Prince,  M.  D.,j)resident ;  E.  N.  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  secretary;  J.  B. 
Lnrkie,  M.  D.,  M.  H.  Jordan,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Sears,  M.  D.,  and  Joseph  K.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Officer*,  1895. — E.  P.  Riggs,  M.  D.,  president;  George  W.  Brown,  M.  D.,  vice- 
president;  W.  H.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Wyatt  Heflin,  M.  D.,  treasurer.  Board 
of  censors:  E.  H.  Sholl,  M.  I).,  chairman;  S.  L.  Ledbetter,  M.  D.,  secretary;  T.  L. 
Robertson,  M.  D.,  George  S.  Brown,  M.  D.,  and  W.  H.  Johnston,  M.  D. ;  county  health 
officer,  Thomas  D.  Parke,  M.  D. 

THE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Organized  1847;  incorporated  1850;  reohartered  1893. 

Object*. — To  organize  the  medical  profession;  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
medical  education;  to  encourage  the  study  of  medical  botany  and  topography  and 
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the  medical  climatology  of  ihe  State,  and  to  secure  reliable  accoants  of  endemic  and 
epidemic  diseases. 

Firit  offieer$,  1847. — President,  W.  B.  Johnson,  If .  D.;  yice-preridentSyB.  lu  Fean, 
U.  D.,  and  A.  G.  Mabry,  H.  D. :  secietaiy,  George  F.  P<dlard,  M.  D. 

OJEeer*.  JJ9i5.— Preaiduit,  B.  M.  Flet^ei,  M.  D. :  viee-nieaidents,  John  A.  MeKia- 
non,  M.  D.,  and  C.  C.  Jones,  M.  D.;  seeretary,  J.  B.  Jordan,  M.  D. 

Present  membership,  1,200. 

ruBUCATioirs. 
Transactions,  annnaL    8to. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  80CIETT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washisgtojt,  D.  C. 

Organized  October  30,  1888. 

Objects. — "  The  oultiTation  and  promotion  of  knowledge  in  whatever  relates  to 
medicine  and  surgery." 

Founderi. — Drs.  Llewellyn  Eliot,  F.  T.  Chamberlin,  George  Byrd  Harrison,  George 
C.  Ober,  J.  Stewart  Harrison,  and  W.  P.  C.  Hazen. 

Firtt  officers. — Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  president;  Dr.  George  Byrd  Harrison,  rite- 
president;  Dr.  Llewellyn  Eliot,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers,  1895. — Dr.  Isaac  S.  Stone,  president;  Dr.  Clifton  May  field,  vice-president; 
Dr.  Llewellyn  Eliot,  secretary  and  treasurer;  executive  council,  Drs.  T.  N.  Vincent, 
J.  W.  Bovee,  John  F.  Mocan,  L.  Eliot,  and  Clifton  Mayfield. 


I 


PUBUCATIOKS. 

At  each  meeting  (eight  during  the  year)  two  papers  are  read  and  discnased.  These 
apers  become  the  property  of  the  society,  and  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  pab- 
ished  in  regular  order  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  Bicbmond,  Va. 

THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
WASHnroTox,  D.  C. 

Organized  September  26, 1817;  ineorpoiated  Fehraary  16, 1819, 

Object. — To  promote  and  disseminate  medical  and  surKicai  koowledn. 

Founien. — Charles  Worthington,  M.  D. ;  James  H.  Blake,  H.  D. ;  J(dai  T.  Shaaf^ 
M.  D. ;  Thomas  Sim,  M.  D. :  Frederick  May,  M.  D. ;  Joel  T.  Onstine,  Elisha  Harrison, 
Peregrine  WariVied,  L.  M.  C.  F. ;  Alexander  McWilliama,  M.  D. ;  George  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
Heury  Huntt,  L. M. C. F.:  Thomas  Henderson^M. D. :  John  Harrison,  Benjamin  S. 
Bohrer,  M.  D. ;  Samnel  Horsley,  Nicholas  W.  Worthington,  M.  D. ;  William  Jones, 
L.  M.  C.  F. ;  James  T.  Johnson,  M.  D. ;  Richard  Weightman,  M.  D. ;  George  W.  May, 
M.  D. ;  Robert  French,  M.  D. 

Officers,  1894. — Samuel  C.  Busey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Joseph  Taber  Johnson, 
M.  D.,  and  Robert  Reyburn,  M.  D.,  vice-presidents;  Samnel  S.  Adams,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
recording  secretary;  Thomas  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  corresponding^  secretary;  Charles  W. 
Franzoui,  M.  D.,  treasurer;  Edwin  L.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  librarian. 

Board  of  examiners :  C.  H.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  M.  D. ;  S.  S.  Adams,  M.  D. ;  G.  N.  Acker, 
M.  D. ;  George  C.  Ober,  M.  D. ;  W.  Sinclair  Bowen,  M.  D. 

Board  of  censors :  £.  F.  King,  M,  D. ;  John  T.  Winter,  M.  D. ;  C.  W.  Richardson,  M.  D. 

PUBUCATIOXS. 

During  a  brief  period  they  consisted  of  an  annual  volume  of  Tmnsactions,  but 
usually  nave  been  proceedings  of  meeting  published  in  one  or  more  medical  jour- 
nals. At  present,  and  for  several  years,  these  proceedings  have  appeared  in  the 
National  Medical  Review. 

■  WASHINGTON  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

WASHINGTON',  D.  C. 

Organized  April  16, 1870;  incorporated  April  22,  1870. 

Object. — The  advancement  of  medical  science. 

Incorporators. —TaUio  S.  Verdi,  M.  D. ;  Gnstave  W.  Pope,  M.  D. ;  C.  W.  Sonnen- 
schmidt,  M.  D. ;  E.  S.  Kimball,  John  Brainerd. 

Officers,  1895.— t.  L.  Macdonald,  M.  D..  president;  8.  S.  Steams,  M. D.,  vice-presi- 
dent; Z.  B.  Babbitt,  M.  D.,  secretary;  William  B.  King,  M.  D.,  treasurer;  Ira  W. 
Dennison,  M.  D.,  librarian. 
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THE  WASHIXGTON  OBSTETBICAL  AKD  GYSECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

WASniNGTOIf,  D.  C. 

Organiied  October  7,  1882. 

Objicl. — The  promotioa  of  knowledg*  that  pertains  to  obstetrica  and  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children. 

Queers.— President,  Samael  C.  Bnsey,  M.  D.,  1862-1685;  Tioe-^iTeBidenta,  J.  Taber 
Jofanson,  M.  D.,  and  W.  W.  Johnston,  M.  D. ;  reoordimg  secrotary,  C.  H.  A.  Klein- 
Bchmidt,  M.  D. :  corresponding  secretary,  Samuel  S.  Adams,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  ti.  L. 
Magrndei,  M,  U. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

The  transactions  are  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

UfDIANA  STATE  MEDICAL  60C1ETT, 

Indianapolis,  1ni>. 

Orgaaieed  1849, 

Olgect. — To  advance  the  interegts  of  ixenlar  medicine  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Tint prestieui. — Dr.  L.  H.  Dnula^,  of  IndianapnliB. 

Offieeri,  1895.— 'E.  8.  Elder,  -president,  Indianapolis;  C.  S.  Bond,  vice-president, 
Richmond;  F.  C.  Woodburn,  secretary,  Indianapolis;  K.  K.  Wheelock,  assistant 
secretary,  Fort  Wayne;  J.  O.  Stiltoao,  treasorer,  ludtnnapolis. 

rcBUCATioKe. 

Transactions,  nnnoal,  ab«at  400  pages  each. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

iKMAXATOUfi,  InD. 

Organized  1874, 

f^eet. — To  foster,  advance,  and  diaseminate  medical  knowledge. 

Oncers,  1895.— Dr.  William  H.  Wishard,  president,  ludijuiafwilis;  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
HoUand,  first  Tice-uresident,  Hot  Springs,  Ai^. ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Parker,  seooud  vice-pres- 
ident,  Cleveland;  Dr.  F.  C.  W«odDaru,  secretary,  ludianapuliii;  Dr.  H.  K.  Moyer, 
treasuier,  Cbicago. 

MAINE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Bath,  Me. 

Organized  April  28, 18S3;  incorporated  March  13,  1855. 

Objects  (origmal). — "  The  |n?otaotisn  ef  medical  seienoe  and  the  re^ulatiou  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  sbrgery  in  this  State." 

Preient  objectt. — "  Mutual  profieesioflal  improreiBent,  cultivation  of  friendly  inter- 
course between  its  members,  faithful  support  of  regular  and  h«»oraUe  praetioe,  and 
liie  piwotion  of  medical  scieBca." 

Fk*t  officers. — President,  Isaac  Lineohi,  If.  D.,  Bran«wi<A ;  vieo-prosidenfa,  AIobko 
GweeioB,  M.  D.,  Lewietom;  C.  W.  Wbitraere,  M.  D,,  Gardiner;  recording  secretary, 
N.  R.  Bontellc,  M.  D.,  Wntcrvillo;  corresponding  secretary,  T.  G.  St-ockbndge,  M.  D., 
Bath ;  treacover,  Cyrns  UriggB,  M.  D.,  Aognrtia. 

J>t;M.iCATIOXS. 

TraBsactittiis,  Vols.  I-XI,  1853-1891,  averaging  500  pages  each. 

THE  DETROIT  MEDICAL  AND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
Detuoit,  Mich. 

Organized  September  6, 1876;  incorporated  1878. 

Object*. — "For  cultivating  aJnd  advancing  medical  knowledge;  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  medical  education;  fur  promoting  the  usefulness,  honor,  and  interests 
of  the  medical  profession;  for  enlightening  and  directing  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  dnties,  responaibilities,  and  roqnirements  of  medical  men;  for  exciting  and 
euconraging  emulation  and  conoert  of  actioo  in  iHm  p^ofisssion,  and  for  facilftating 
and  fostering  friendly  intercouTso  batweea  those  vfho  are  engaged  in  it."  (Preamble 
to  leaolntiou  adcytiinig  osastitnttwi.) 
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Firtt  officers. — President,  James  A.  Brown;  vice-president,  C.  B.  GUbert;  aecretu;, 
Tbeo.  F.  Kerr;  treasurer,  David  Inglis. 

Officers,  1894. — Eugene  Smith,  M.  D.,  president;  Lather  S.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  aeeie- 
tary ;  Andrew  P.  Biddle,  M.  D.,  treasurer. 

PUBUCATI0M8. 

The  Physician  and  Surgeon,  monthly,  4to. 
Transactions,  annual,  4to,  pp.  135. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OP  KINGS. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Organized  March  2, 1822 ;  incorporated  April  10, 1813. 

Oh^ect. — The  advancement  and  spread  of  medical  knowledge,  the  support  of  > 
medical  library,  the  promution  of  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  the  publica- 
tion of  proceedings  and  medical  papers,  and  the  falfillmeut  of  the  duties  of  a  oonntf 
medical  society . 

First  officers. — Cornelius  Low,  president;  Mathew  Wendell,  vice-president;  Adrata 
Vanderveer,  secretary;  John  Carpenter,  treasurer. 

Officers,  lS94.^3iootgo  McNaughton,  president;  J.  H.  Hunt,  vice-president;  David 
Myerle,  secretary;  Charles  N.  Cox,  treasurer;  William  Browning,  librarian:  W.  C. 
Braslin,  aasistant  secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,  monthly,  8vo,  pp.  80. 

THE  NEW  YOBK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Instituted  January  6, 1847;  incorporated  June  23,  1851. 

Object. — ^Advancement  of  medical  science. 

First  officers. — President,  John  Steams,  M.  D. ;  recordiuf^  secretary,  F.  Campbell 
Stewart,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  Bobert  Watts,  jr.,  M.  D. ;  librarian,  Thomas  M.  Markoe, 
M.  D. ;  orator,  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 

Officers,  1894. — President,  D.  B.  St.  John  Boosa,  M.  D. ;  recording  secretary,  Biek- 
ard  Kalish,  M.  D. ;  treasurer,  O.  B.  Douglas,  M.  D.;  executive  librarian,  Egbert  B. 
Grandin,  M,  D, ;  resident  librarian,  John  S.  Browne ;  orator,  C.  L.  Dana,  M.  D. 

PUBLIC  ATION8. 

Bulletin,  4  vols.,  8vo. 
Transactions,  12  vols.,  Svo. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NOETH  CABOLINA. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Organized  April  16,  1849. 

Objects. — The  advancement  of  medical  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  professioBal 
character,  and  the  promotion  of  all  measures  of  a  professional  nature  that  an 
ada)>te(l  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  and  to  improve  the  health  and  protect 
the  lives  of  the  community. 

First  o/yic0r«.— President,  Edmund  Strndwiok,  M.  D. ;  vice  presidents,  F.  J.  Hay- 
wood, M.  D.;  C.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D.:  J.  E.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  and  W.  G.  Thomu, 
M.  D.;  secretary,  W.  H.  McKee,  M.  D.;  treasurer,  W.  G.  Hill,  M.  D. 

Officers  1895-96. — President,  E.  L.  Payne,  Lexington ;  vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Bootb, 
Oxford;  J.  P.  Munroe,  Davidson j  J.  A.  Burroughs,  Asheville:  J.  E.  Grimsley,  Soo* 
Hill;  secretary,  B.  D.  Jewett,  Wilmington;  treasurer,  M,  P,  Ferry,  Macon. 

PUBIJCATI0N8. 

Transactions,  annual. 

NOETH  CABOLINA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Organized  August  11,  1875,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  as  the  North  Carolina  State  Dental 
Association;  name  changed  in  1890  to  its  present  form. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  cultivate  the  art  and  science  of  dentistr^i 
together  with  the  collateral  branches ;  to  elevate  and  sastain  the  professional  character 
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of  dentists;  to  promote  among  them  matnal  improvement,  social  intercourse,  and 
^ood  feeling,  and  to  collectively  represent  and  have  cognizance  of  the  common 
interests  of  the  dental  profession  in  North  Carolina. 

t~ir»l  officen.—Dt.  J.  W.  Honter,  Salem,  N.  C,  chairman;  Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter, 
Enfield,  N.  C,  secretary. 

Charier  members :  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh ;  Dr.  D.  E.  Everitt,  Raleigh ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hoffman,  Charlotte;  Dr.  J.  E.  Kea,  Wilmington ;  Dr.  8.  S.  Everitt,  Wilmington;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Joyner,  Wilson;  Dr.  G.  L.  Shackelford,  Tarboro;  Dr.  M.  A.  Bland,  Charlotte; 
Dr.  Isaaiah  Simpson,  Charlotte;  Dr.  B.  F,  Arrington,  Goldshoro;  Dr.  R.  H.  Jones, 
Bethania. 

Officere,  1895. — President,  Dr.  H.  D.  Harper,  Kinston ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Jones,  Salem;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  .1.  H.  London,  Chapel  Hill;  treasurer.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hunter,  Salem;  essayist,  Dr.  A.  C.  Livermore,  Scotland  Neck;  secretary.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Wyche,  Greensboro. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners. — Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  chairman;  Dr.  J.  F. 
Griffith, Salisbury,  secretary ;  Dr.  J.W, Hunter,  Salem ;  Dr. E.L. Huuter,  Fayetteville: 
Or.  J.  £.  Matthews,  Wilmington;  Dr.  Syd.  P.  HiUiard,  Rocky  Mount. 

PDBUCAT10N8. 

The  society  has  adopted  as  its  organ  the  Southeru  Dental  Journal  and  Luminary, 
Macon,  Ga.,  edited  by  H.  H.  Johnson;  8vo,  monthly,  about  40  pages. 

THE  NEWPORT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nbwpokt,  R.  I. 

Organized  April  4,  1882;  incorporated  1883. 

Objeett. — First,  the  promotion  of  the  best  iuteresta  of  the  profession  in  Newport 
and  Its  vicinity  by  maintaining  union  and  harmony  among  its  members;  second,  the 
cultivation  and  a<lvancement  of  medical  science. 

First  officers. — Honorary  president, ;  president,  Henry  E.  Turner;  vice- 
president,  George  M.  Odell;  secretary,  Francis  H.  Rankin;  treasurer  and  librarian, 
Horatio  R.  Storer:  curator,  Stephen  H.  Sears. 

Officers,  1895. — Honorary  president,  Horatio  R.  Storer;  president,  Francis  H.  Ran- 
kin; vice-president,  Christopher  F.  Barker;  secretary,  Mary  E.  Baldwin;  treasurer, 
Henry  Ecroyd;  librarian,  William  S.  Sherman;  curator,  T.  A.  Kenefick. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  VIRGINU. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Or^nized  November  2,  1870;  incorporated  December,  1870. 

Object. — For  the  promotion  of  scientific  medicine. 

First  officers. — President,  Dr.  R.  S.  Paynf,  Richmond;  secretary.  Dr.  Landon  B. 
Edwards,  Richmond. 

Officer*,  1894. — President,  Dr.  R.  J.  Preston,  Marion,  Va. ;  secretary.  Dr.  Landon 
B.  Edwards,  Richmond. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Transactions,  annual,  8vo. 

ZVI.  BDT7CATION. 

yATIONAL. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATORS  OF  COLORED  YOUTH 

Raleioh,  N.  C. 

Organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  25, 1890;  incorporated,  December  29, 1894. 

Objects. — To  secure  harmony  of  action  among  educators  of  colored  youth  and  to 
advance  the  edncational  interests  of  the  colored  youth  of  America. 

Fir»*  officers. — ^James  M.  Gregory,  Washington,  D.  C,  president:  S.  G.  Atkins, 
Winston,  N.  C,  secretary ;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Syphaz,  Washington,  D.  C,  assistant 
secretary;  R.  L.  Mitchell,  Washington,  D.  C,  assistant  secetary;  W.  G.  Sears,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  treasurer;  vice-presidents,  James  C.  Murray,  Georgia,  Mrs.  Jnlia 
C.Gamett,  New  York,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Virginia,  John  H.  Lawson,  Kentucky,  T.  V.  Oibbs, 
Florida;  board  of  directors,  J.  M.  Gregory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ex  oflScio  chairman, 
S.  O.  Atkins,  Winston,  N.  C,  ex  officio  secretary,  W.  J.  Simmons  (deceased),  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  J.  E.  Rankin,  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  W.  Morris,  Columbia,  8.  C,  W.  8. 
Scarborough,  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  C.  N.  Graudison,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  F.  J.  GAmke, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  EichArd  Foster,  Washington,  D.  C,  Horace,  Buinatead,  AjUanta, 
Ga^  W.  B.  Jeihnsoa,  Washingtoa,  D.  C,  K  M.  BsacJeatt,  Hampers  Ferry,  W.  Va., 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Moten,  Washington,  D.  C,  l^us  Julia  Haaaa,  WasluagtOB,  D.  C^  H.  f. 
Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  M.  £i»^n,  Wmidagboa,  J>.  C,  W.  G.  Bmn,  ex 
officio,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Offioa^  }89d.—PTeei&eat,  Jtaom  M.  Qr^ory,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  saecetwy,  £.A. 
Johnson,  Eoleigb,  N.  C.4  •ssista.nt  seoi<etaj;y.  Hiss  H.  £.  Britteo,  IfexiagtM,  Sy.; 
treasurer,  U.  J.  Sandeta,  CStarloUe,  K.  C.^  Tioe-{nmsi<leat8,  B.  W.  Aiaett,  Ohio,  Mm 
Lucy  E.  Moten,  Wasluugtoa,  D..  C,  !.£.  F^e,  J«ffer8aB  CJty,  Mo.,  Mrs.  F.  J.CopjttB, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  C.  H.  Parrish,  Cane  Springs,  Ky.,  S.  E.  Hughes,  Annapolis,  HL, 
H.  8.  Beooett,  Nashville,  Xeiin>,  J.  C.  Murrajr,  JLaaBta,'Ga.;  atatisticiaite,  L-GazUud 
Fenn,  Lynchburg,  Va^  Eiehard Foster, Waaktagtaa,  D.C:  boardof  direoton,  J.H. 
GMgory,  Distiiot  of  ColaBibia,  £.  ▲.  Jsfanson,  North  Caj>oliBa,  D.  J.  Saoden,  Morik 
Carolina,  C.  N.  Grandison,  Delaware,  A.F.  Beard,  New  York,  J.  H.  Waring,  District 
of  Columbia,  G.  M.  Grisham,  Missoaii,  J.  H.  Johnstaa, Virgiiiia,  6.  B.  Marpfay,  Mary- 
land, W.  S.  Bcarborongh,  Ohio,  Isaac  Claxk,  I>iatrict  «f  Columbia,  W.  H.  H«<ae,  Bli- 
nois,  I.  L.  Thomas,  Virginia,  W.  H.  Connoill,  Alabama,  W.  B.  Johiuon,  Georgia,  CO. 
Key,  Maryland,  H.  T.  Johnson,  Virginia,  W.  W.  Yates,  Missouri,  Mrs.  F.  K.  W. 
Harper,  Pennsylvania,  J.  C.  Hartzoll,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Camper,  Maryland. 

AMEEICAN  ASSOCIATION    FOK    THE    ADVASCEMENT  OF  PHYSICAt 

EDOCATIOIT. 

BosTOK,  Mass. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  July  26-38,  1893. 
Officers,  1S92. — Edward  M.  Hartwell,  pmsiden^;  EdnMcd aacheoelc,  jr.,  iiniifisry: 
William  G.  AndarsuD,  tseasmrer. 

FT^UCATfOm. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PEEPAEATOET  SCHOOLS  IK  THE 
MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MAETLAHD, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Organized  July  5, 1887. 

"Tlio  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  consider  the  qnalifications  for  candi- 
dates fur  admission  to  the  colleges  and  the  methods  of  admission ;  the  character  of 
tlie  preparatory  schools;  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  colleges,  including 
their  order,  number,  etc. ;  the  relative  number  of  required  and  elective  studies  in 
the  various  classes;  the  kind  and  character  of  degnees  ooaferoed;  oaeibodsof  ooHege 
organization,  government,  etc. ;  the  relation  of  uie  colleges  to  t^e  State  and  to  the 
general  educational  systems  of  the  Staty  and  counlry ;  and  amy  afad  ai.1  «4^er  ques- 
tions atTccting  the  welfare  of  the  colleges,  or  calciuated  to  seome  Uieir  proper 
advancement." 

First  o{^ccr«.— President,  T.  O.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LLD.,  Franklin  aad  Maashall  Collegs, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  vice-president,  E.  H.  Mi^ill,  LL.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. ;  recording  secretary,  E.  S.  Breidenbaugh,  So.  D.,  PenasylTaana  Oottege, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  D.  Aloffat,  D.  D.,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Washington,  Pa. ;  tFeasarec,  E.J.  Jsmes,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Executive  committee,  in  addition  to  the  above  officeis 
es  officio:  Chairman,  T.  L.  Seip,  D.  D.,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allontowu,  Pa.;  John 
Mitchell,  A.  M.,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. ;  E.  B.  Yonngmau,  Ph.  D., 
Lafayette  College,  Eaaton,  Pa. ;  E.  A.  Frost,  A.  M.,  Wostem  Unirereity,  Pittabaix.  Pa. 

Officers,  lSOi-95. — President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  CoTlepe, 
New  York  City;  vice-presidents,  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor  Vassar  College,  Pongb- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ;  E.  D.  Warfiold,  president  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  j  Bliss  Perry, 
professor  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  I.  T.  Johnson,  pxiacipal  Fnemds' School, 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  John  B.  Van  Meter,  dean  Woman's  College,  Baltimoiiei,  Md.  j  sec- 
rotary,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  piofiassar  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Fluiadelp]iia,Pa.; 
treasurer,  John  B.  Eiefier,  professor  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Fa. 
Executive  oomratttee:  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  D.  C.  Oilman,  presi- 
dent Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  N.  Lloj-d  Andrews,  dean  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  principal  Lawjsenceville  School, 
LawrenocvITle,  N.  J. ;  Julius  Sachs,  prinoif  al  Collegiato  Institute,  Kew  York  City. 

PUBUCATJOKS. 

Proceedings,  annual,  averaging  about  120  pages. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PKEPARATOBY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Vandkrbilt  Univbrsitt,  Nasbvilui,  Tektv. 

OrgMiized  November,  1895. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  George  T.  Winston,  president  of  the  irnirersity  of  North 
Carolin»;  y ice-presidents.  Professor  Palmer,  uf  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Pro- 
fessor Moreland,  of  Washini^toa  and  Lee  University;  secretory  and  treasurer,  chan- 
cellor, J,  H.  Kirklaud,  of  Vauderbilt  University. 

MONTEAGLE  ASSEMBLY. 
Nashville,  Texs. 

Organized  Anfrnst  17-19,  1882;  incorporated  October  4,  1882. 

ObjteU. — The  adranceinent  of  science,  literary  attainment,  Snnday  school  interests, 
sod  the  promotion  of  the  broadest  possible  culture,  in  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
without  regard  to  sects  or  deiioiuinations. 

Incorporator!. — J.  H.  Warren,  Mnr&eesboro,  Tenn. ;  R.  B.  Reppard,  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
Z.  A.  Parker,  Gadsden,  Ala. ;  Sidney  Root,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  J.  S.  Knbey,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.;  W.  H.  Morrow,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  W.  L.  Danley,  Nashville,  Tonn. ;  James 
BowroD,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  W.  J.  Honston,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  F.  J.  Tyler,  Shelby  Iron 
Works,  Ala.;  F.  M.  Gillian,  Franklin,  Ky. ;  James  D.  Richardson,  Hnrfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

firtt ofieer$.—R.  B.  Reppard,  president;  J.  S.  Rnbey,  secretary;  James  Bowron, 
treasnrer;  J.  H.  Warren,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Offittri  (aetivtly  mtgMgtd),  189i-96.—R.  W.  jyiilUaps,  Jackson,  Miss.,  president ;  G.  W. 
MacBae,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  treasurer;  A.  P.  lionrland,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  secretary. 

Vice-presidents. — Miss  Lou  McCaa,  Dayton,  Ala. ;  Mrs.  Lucy  K.  Warren,  Searcy, 
Ark.;  J.  T.  Champney,  Apopka,  Fla.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cobb,  Macon,  Ga.-;  Mrs.  A.  E, 
Keiaer,  Jordan,  Ky. :  Robert  Babbingtim,  Fmnklintou,  La. ;  D.  D.  Wilkins,  Dnok 
Hill,  Hiss. ;  J.  B.  Shearer,  Davidson  College,  N.  C. ;  J.  H.  Carlisle,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. ;  Mrs.  C.  Mason,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  W.  B.  Ward,  Jefferson,  Tex. ;  G.  S.  Williams, 
Bristol,  Va. 

Board  of  tmsten. — R.  W.  Millsaps,  Jackson,  Misa. ;  R.  B.  Reppard,  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
8.  M.  Ward,  Jefferson,  Tex. ;  W.  F.  Taylor,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  A.  W.  Newsoro,  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  Carringtou  Mason,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  O.  W.  MaoRae,  Mempbis,  Tenn. ;  W.  R. 
Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  W.  L.  Danley,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  M.  B.  PUeher,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  W.  It.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  A.  D.  Whar- 
ton, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  JamesBowron,  Nashville, Tenn.;  Rer. 6.  A.  Lofton, Nashville, 
Tenn.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Jesse  French,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Thomas 
Pepper,  Springfield,  Tenn. ;  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Love,  Marion, 
Ala.;  Miss  Georgia  Finley,  Greenville,  Miss.;  Dr.  £.  S.  Chisholm,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.; 
Hurray  Shipley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

rUBLlCATIOXS. 

Annnal  annonneements  of  programmes;   courses  of  study;  Mitlines  for  reading 
conrae. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

West  Eoxburt,  Mass. 

After  sereral  nnsnccessful  attempts  at  organizing  locally,  the  N.  E.  A.  assigned 
tbeChild  Study  Association  an  independent  place  on  their  programme  with  conditional 
promise  of  being  made  into  a  section  in  time  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  Chicago 
meeting  dnring  the  exposition.  A  reportof  this  meeting  was  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ion  of  the  N.  £.  A.  for  the  summer  of  1893. 

first  ogicer*. — G.  Stanley  Hall,  president;  William  L.  Bryan,  secretary. 

Oficers,  1895. — William L.  Bryan, president ;  Thomas  P.  BaiIey,Jr.,  vice-president; 
Sara  E.  Wiltse,  secretory. 

Other  associations  have  been  organized,  viz:  The  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Studv, 
Colonel  Parker  being  its  president;  and  the  South  Carolina  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Children,  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  jr.,  being  the  chairman. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Winona,  Menk. 

The  present  name  of  this  association  was  assumed  in  1870  at  the  annual  meeting 
Mid  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Previous  to  1870  it  bore  the  name  of  "The  National Teach- 
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era'  Association. "  Tliis  name  had  been  assumed  at  its  first  organization  in  Philft- 
delpbi.i,  August  26,  1857.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  there  were  not  less  than 
23  State  educational  associations.  The  oldest  of  these  iras  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion, organ  ized  in  1845.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  had  been  organized  in 
1830,  and  the  Western  College  of  Teachers  was  organized  in  Ohio  in  1831.  So  far  aa  is 
known  the  iirst  educational  association  in  the  country  was  organized  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  under  the  name  of  "The  Middlesex  County  Asjocintion  for  the  Improvement 
of  Common  Schools."  "The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edaca- 
tion"  was  organized  in  1849  and  1850.  The  influence  of  all  these  organizations  v-.8 
felt  more  or  less  by  the  first  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Teacben' 
Association,  but  the  most  direct  influence  came  from  the  American  Institnte  of 
Instruction,  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education. 

The  call  for  the  preliminary  meeting  was  signed  by  T.  W.  Valentine,  president  of 
the  New  York  Teachers'  Association;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Massachusetts;  W.  T.  Lncky, 
Missoori;  J.  Tenny,  New  Hampshire;  J.  Q.  May,  Indiana;  W.  Koberts,  Pennsylvania; 

C.  Pease,  Vermont j  D.  Franldin  WoUs,  Iowa;  A.  C.  Spicer,  Wisconsin;  S.  Wright, 
Illinuis. 

The  meeting  was  called  together  and  the  organization  took  place  in  Philadelphia, 
Angust  26,  18.67. 

Object. — "To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States." 
Preamble  to  constitution. 

Fir$t  oj)!o«r«.— President,  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  vice-presidenta,  T.  W. 
Valentine,  New  York ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Massachusetts ;  William  Roberts,  Pennsylvania; 
J. F.Cann, Georgia;  J. L. Enos, h>wa ;  T.C.Taylor, Delaware;  J. R.ChaIlen, Indiana: 
E.  W.  Whelan,  Missouri ;  P.  F.  Smith,  South  Carolina ;  D.  Wilkins,  Illinois ;  T.  Granger, 
Indiana;  L.  Andrews,  Ohio;  secretary,  J.  W.  Bnlkley,  New  York;  treasurer,  T.  M. 
Cann,  Delaware. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1870  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  admit 
cooperation  and  combination  with  two  other  societies,  "The  American  Normal  Asso- 
ciation," organized  in  1864,  and  "The  National  Superintendents'  Association,"  organ- 
ized in  1865,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  The  organization 
of  other  departments  was  also  provided  for  and  two  were  then  organized,  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  instruction  and  the  department  of  primary  or  elementary  instruction. 
In  1875  the  industrial  department  was  organized;  the  national  council  of  education, 
in  1880;  the  Froebel  or  kindergarten,  and  the  art  and  the  music  departments,  in  1884, 
making  the  whole  number  10. 

The  National  Educational  Association  was  incorporated  Febmary  24,  1886,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.    Its  general  object  remains  the  same  as  when  first  orgaciased. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  College,  New  York; 
secretary,  Irwin  Shepherd,  Winona,  Minn. ;  treasurer,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  vice-presidents,  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Illinois;  G.  M.  Phillips,  of  Pennsylvania;  L.  E. 
Wolfe,  of  Missonri;  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky;  W.  F.  Slaton,  of  Georgia; 

D.  B.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina;  H.  A.  Wise,  of  Maryland;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of 
Massachusetts;  S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York;  W.  R.  Malone,  of  Utah;  D.  I>.  Kiehle, 
of  Minnesota;  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Nebraska. 

The  association  has  held  34  meetings,  as  follows :  Two  at  Philadelphia,  1857,  1879; 
1  at  Cincinnati,  1858;  Washington,  1859;  Buffalo,  1860;  Chicago,  1863,  1887,1893; 
Ogdensburg,  1864;  Harriaburg,  1865;  Indianapolis,  1866;  Nashville,  1868, 1889;  Ti«n- 
ton,  1869;  Cleveland,  1870;  St.  Louis,  1871:  Boston,  1872;  Elmira,  1873;  Detroit,  1874; 
Minneapolis,  1875;  Baltimore,  1876;  Louisville,  1877;  Chautauqua,  1880;  Atlanta, 
1881;  4  at  Saratoga,  1882,  1883,  1885,  1892;  Madison,  1884;  Topeka.  1886;  San  l-'ran- 
cisco,  1888;  St.  Paul,  1890;  Toronto,  1891;  Asbury  Park, N.  J.,  1894.  The  meetingof 
1895  will  be  held  in  Denver.    There  were  no  meetings  in  1861,  1862,  1867,  1878. 

Its  presidents  have  been  Zalmon  Richards,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  John  D. 
Philbrick,  W.  H.  Wells;  S.  S.  Greene,  J.  P.  Wiokersham,  J.  M.  Gregory,  L.  Van 
Bokkelen,  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  J.  L.  Piokard,  E.  E.  White,  B.  O.  Northrop,  S.  H.  White, 
William  T.  Harris,  William  F.  Phelps,  M.  A.  Newell,  John  Hancock,  J.  Ormond 
Wilson,  James  H.  Smart,  G.  J.  Orr,  E.  T.  Tappan,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  N.  A.  Cal- 
kins, W.  E.  Sheldon,  Aaron  Gove,  A.  P.  Marble,  James  H.  Canfield,  W.  E.  Ganett, 
£.  H.  Cook,  and  Albert  Q.  Lane.    It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $50,000. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  annual  volumes  1870-1894  except  1878,  8vo,  averaging  about  536  pag«B 
each.  A  full  index  to  the  proceedings  by  authors  and  subjects,  including  the 
volume  for  1893,  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1892-83. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OP  COLLEGES  AND  PR  EPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 

Cambriock,  Mass. 

Organized  October  16  and  17,  1885. 

Objects. — "Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  liberal  education  by 
the  promotion  of  interests  commou  to  colleges  and  preparatory  schools."  (Constitu- 
tion. )  The  immediate  end  in  view  is  essentially  the  same,  to  secure  closer  cooperation 
between  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  and  professors  and  presidents  of  colleges. 

Firiloffieert. — President,  Dr. Moses  Merrill,  bead  maAterof  tho  Hostou  Latin  School; 
vice-presidents,  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  president  of  Browu  University,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss 
Helen  Magill,  of  Howard  Institnte,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

ExecHtire  coi»iHiHee(  with  the  preceding). — Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn. ;  President  Helen  A.  Suafer,  of  Wellesley  College,  and  Edward  H. 
Cntler,  principal  of  the  Newton  High  School. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  63  persons  became  members;  there  are  now  245 
members. 

Ofieert,  1896. — President,  Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Extcutirf  committee  (with  the  preceding). — Dr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  Dr.  Elmer  H. 
Capeu,  Dr.  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Edward  G.  Coy,  and  Prof.  Frances  E.  Loyd. 

Committee  of  conference,— Di.  William  T.  Peck,  Charles  £.  Fish,  Dr.  Willluu 
Gallagher. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  association  were  published  in  The  Academy,  1887-1891;  in 
School  and  College,  1892 ;  in  the  School  Review,  1893-94.  They  have  then  been 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  8vo. 

SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

First  proposed  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  for  October,  1889;  organized  in 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  July  1, 1890. 

Object. — "The  object  ot  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  education, 
especially  iu  the  South."     (Constitutiou.) 

Firit  officers. — Josiah  H.  Shinn,  president,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Eugene  G.  Harrell, 
■ecretanr  and  treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  E.  E.  Britton,  assistant  secretary,  Mount 
Olive,  N.  C. ;  vice-presideuts,  S.  H.  J^'inger,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  James  S.  Hook,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  F.  M.  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  J.  D.  Pickett, 
Frankfort,  Ky. ;  R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss.; 
John  E.  Maflsey,  Richmond,  Va. :  J.  H.  Rice,  Colnmbia,  S.  C. ;  A.  J.  Russell,  Talla- 
liassee,  Fla. ;  W.  H.  Jack,  Baton  Konge,  La. ;  B.  S.  Morgan,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  O.  H. 
Cooper,  Aostin,  Tex. ;  Solomon  Palmer,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  W.  E.  Coleman,  Jefi'eison 
City,  Mo. 

Officers,  189t. — President,  Solomon  PalmoT,  East  Lake,  Ala. ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Engene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.C. :  assistant  secretary, W.  T.Watson,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
vice-presidents,  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Maryland ;  John  E.  Massey,  Virginia ;  B.  S.  Morgan, 
West  Virginia ;  8.  M.  Finger,  North  Carolina ;  W.  D.  Mayiieldj  South  Carolina ;  8.  D. 
Bradwell,  Georgia;  A.  J.  Russell,  Florida;  J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi;  W.  H.  Jack, 
Lonisiaua;  J.  M. Carlisle, Texas ;  J.  H.  Shinn, Arkansas ;  W.  R.Garrett,  Tennessee; 
Ed.  Porter  Thompson,  Kentucky ;  L.  E.  WoUe,  Missouri;  J.  G.  Harris,  Alabama. 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York  City. 

Organized  1876. 

O^Icer*,  WM-95.— President,  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania; 
•ecretary,  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  corresponding  secretary, 
IW  A.  Femald,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York  City. 

WESTERN  DRAWING  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Lafaykttb,  Ind. 

Organized  August  10, 1893. 

Ohect. — The  promotion  of  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Officers,  1896-96. — Harriet  Cecil  Magee,  president, Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Bonnie  B.  Snow, 
▼iee-preeident,  Minneapolis,  Minn, ;  £.  Newton  Reser,  general  secretary  and  treas- 
Vnr,  Lafoyette,  Ind. 
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Exeoutite  committee.— 'Rod»  £.  Sclleck,  ludianapolis,  lud. ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Biley,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  C.  Emma  Foster,  Burlington,  Iowa;  Kntli  Warner,  Mnskegon, Mich.; 
Mary  Jameson,  Chicago,  111. ;  Helen  L.  Dickey,  Eockford,  IlL ;  Frances  £.  Bansom, 
East  Sagiuaw,  Mich. 

STATE. 

THE  ALABAMA  EDUCATIONAL  A8SOCLA.TI0N. 

Fix>KEKCE,  Ala. 

Organized  July,  1882,  as  "  The  Alabama  Teachers'  Association ;"  name  changed  in 
1886  to  avoid  confusion,  as  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State  had  in  the  meantime 
organized  "The  State  Teachers' Association,"  composed  entirely  of  colored  teachers. 

Object. — The  promotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  Alabama. 

First  officers  (in  part). — H.  Clay  Armstrong,  presid«it;  E.  B.  Dickson,  chairmaD 
executive  committee;  \V.  W.  Wilson,  secretary. 

Officers  (in  full),  1S95. — ^President,  John  Hossey;  first  vice-president,  Joseph  B. 
Graham;  socoiid  vice-president,  Chappell  Cory;  third  vice-president,  Miss  A.  W. 
Brocl<m!in;  secretary,  Edwin  H.  Foster;  treasurer,  D.  P.  Christenb^ry;  cbaiiBan 
executive  committee,  James  K.  Powers. 

PCBLICA.TIOXS. 

Proceedings,  annual,  12mo. 

ARKANSAS!-  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Little  Bock,  Abk. 

Twenty-fifth  annual  session  was  held  in  Mount  Nebo,  Ark.,  Jnne  28-Jnly  1, 1892. 

Officers,  1S93. — President,  W.  L.  Edmiston ;  corresponding  secretary,  G.  A.  Warren; 
recording  secretary,  J.  A.  Kimbrough;  treasurer.  Miss  Rose  Galligan;  vice-presi- 
dents, J.  C.  Littlepag9,  Junius  Jordan,  Mrs.  Ella  McRae,  A.  E.  Lee,  J.  R.  Roberts, 
J.  C.  Eaton;  counselors,  each  county  examiner  in  Arkansas;  executive  committee, 
W.  L.  Edmiston,  president ;  O.  A.  Warren,  corresponding  secretary ;  J.  A.  Kimbrough, 
recording  secretary;  J,  H.  Shinn, state  superintendent  public  instruction;  MissBote 
Galligan,  treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Saitta  Ana,  Cal. 

Twenty- seventh  annual  meeting  itoA  held  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  December  26, 1893. 

Object. — For  furthering  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Officers,  1804. — President,  George  E.  Kleeberger,  San  Jose ;  vice-preeidents.  Prof  F. 
Slate,  University  of  California;  Harr  Wagner,  San  Diego;  secretary,  J.  P.  (ireeiey, 
Santa  Ana;  assistant  secretary,  Miss  Anna  C.  Murphey,  Sacramento;  railroad  secre- 
tary, Samuel  T.  Black,  Ventura;  treasarer,  George  A.  Menill,  Smi  Francisco. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 
HARTTOitn,  CoTsan. 

Incorporated  by  special  act  of  Connecticut  legislature  May  18,  1893;  certificate  of 
organization  filed  September  21,  1893. 

Object. — Thepromotion,bylecturesandothermethod8of  instruction,  of  all  branches 
of  education. 

Incorporators. — James  P.  Andrews,  William  E."  Collins,  George  H.  Day,  Bodney 
Dennis,  John  M.  Fairlield,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Chester  D.  Hartrauft,  Henry  £.  Hast- 
ings, John  M.  llolcombe,  Clarence  B.  Ingraham,  Edwiu  K.  Mitchell,  George  Pope, 
George  B.  Shepherd,  Charles  C.  Steams,  P.  Henry  Woodward,  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
Richard  Burton,  Flavel  S.  Luther,  James  G.  Batters<m,  Fred.  H.  Chapin,  Henry 
Ferguson,  Forrest  Morgan,  Willis  I.  Twitchell,  Jacob  L.  Greene,  Samuel  M.  Hotck- 
kiss,  John  J.  McCook. 

i^ir»(  board  of  trustees  (which  is  the  governing  body). — James  P.  Andrews,  William 
E.  Collins,  George  H.  Day,  Rodney  Dennis,  John  M.  Fairfield,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy, 
Chester  D.  Hartranft,  Henry  K.  Hastings,  John  M.  Holcombe,  Clarence  B.  Ingrabam, 
Edwin  K.  Mitchell,  George  Pope,  George  R.  Shepherd, Charles  C.  Steams,  and  P.  Henry 
Woodward. 

Truffen.— Chester  D.  Hartranft,  president;  James  P.  Andrews,  secretary;  Balph 
W,  Cutler,  treasurer;  Richard  Burton,  George  H.  Day,  Rodnev  Dennis,  John  M. 
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Fairfield,  Wilbnr  F.  GotAv,  John  H.  Ilolcombe,  Clarence  B.  Insroham,  Flavel  S. 
liother,  Ed-win  K.  Mitchell,  George  Pope,  Lewis  F.  Reid,  Charles  1).  £ioe,  George  B. 
Sbepberd,  P.  Henry  Woodward. 

Tbe^prinoipal  woiSc  of  the  aecietr  ia  dome  at  present  in  ectmection  vith  its  school 
of  sociology. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE   THE  TEACHING  OP  SPEECH  TO 

THE  DEAF. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

iMsoTfarxtei  September  16,  IWO. 

Officer*,  18S1, — President,  A.  Grabaat  Bell;  Tioe^resideats,  Gardiner  G.Habbard, 
Caroline  A.  Yaie;  secretary,  Z.  F.  Weetarvelt;  treasurer,  Charles  James  Bell:  direct- 
ars,  £.  L.  Bart»n,  A.  Graham  Bell,  A.  L.  E.  C  router,  Philip  G.  Gillett,  David  Green- 
berger,  Gardiner  G.  Habbard,  Mary  H.  Tme,  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Caroline  A.  Yale; 
evecntiro  committee,  A.  Graham  Boll,  A.  L.  Crouter,  Gardiner  O,  Hubbard,  Z,  F. 
Westervelt,  David  Greenberger. 

GEORGIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Marsiiaixville,  Ga. 

Organized  in  Atlanta,  August  21,  1867. 

Otfeci. — To  promote  Um  ea«me  of  education  in  Geeraa. 

Firmt  ef^oen. — PrMtdeat,  H.  H.  Tvcker;  secretary,  W.  L.  Broim. 

Ogiisarm,  tS92-9S. — President,  Enler  B.  Smith,  La  Grange:  vice-presidents,  \V.  B. 
Boegs,  Athens,  and  S.  D.  Brad  well,  Atlanta;  secretary,  J.  >V.  Frederick,  Marsball- 
ville;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Merry,  Atlanta. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

ILLINOIS   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Metbopdus  Cjtv,  Itj- 

Organized  December  26,  1854,  at  Peoria,  111. ;  incorporated  December  30,  1890. 

Objtds. — (1)  The  professional  impreveaBent  of  its  members;  (2)  the  advancement 
of  the  school  interests  of  Illinois. 

Firti  officers. — W.  H.  Powell,  president;  W.F.M.  Amy, secretary;  Lneins  Loring, 
D.  Wilkbas,  and  E.  Brewster,  executive  committee. 

Officers,  1S94. — Taylor  C.  Clendenea,  Cairo,  president;  J.  W.  Hays,  Urbana,  first 
vice-president;  Anna  I.  Davis,  Anstin,  second  vioe-preeideat;  Thomas  P.  Dooling, 
third  vice-president;  3otA  M.BowIby,  Metropolis,  secretary;  Homer  Bevans,  Eugle- 
TTOod,  recording  aeexetai? ;  Clarence  O.  Scadocr,  Soath  E  vaiwtoiL,  treasurer , 

PUDUCATJQNS. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Iowa  Citv,  Iowa. 

First  neetiflrs  were  Iwld  «t  Mmcatiae  and  lewa  City  is  1854. 

Ohjreia. — "The  mntaal  l>cnefit  of  its  members,  educationally;  the  improvement  of 
tho  schools  of  Iowa."    (Conutitution.) 

First  president,  J.  A.  I'arvin. 

Officer*,  /^a5.— President,  County  Supt.  R.  C.  Barrett,  Osage ;  secretary,  Snpt.  W.  F. 
Cramer,  Iowa  City;  vice-presidents,  I.  S.Condit,  Red  Oak,  Anua  E.  McGovern,  Cedar 
Falls,  C.C.  Carstens,  Ames;  executive  committee,  Carrie  A.  Byrne,  LeMars,  chairman; 
Snpt.  X.  W.  Stuart,  Ottumwa,  Snpt.  H.  G.  Lamson,  Atlantic ;  treasurer,  G.  W,  Sam- 
son, Cednr  Fulls. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Pioceedinsa,  8vo. 

KENTUCKY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Lexikotok,  Kr. 

Orpanized  Angnst  1, 1875,  as  tho  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association. 
Object. — To  promote  the  cause  of  common  schools  and  popular  education,  to  elevate 
the  character,  and  advance  tho  interests  of  tho  i)rofc8sion  of  teaching. 
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Firtt  offieert. — Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  president;  Col.  R.  D.  Allen,  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Bartholomew,  secretary. 

Officers,  1S94. — Mc Henry  Rboades,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  president;  E.  A.  Gnllion,  Car- 
ToUton,  Ky.,  vice-president;  R.  H.  Carotbers,  Louisville,  Ky.,  secretary;  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Tucker,  Louisville,  Ky.,  treasurer. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Organized,  1865. 

Officers,  1S67. — President,  Rev.  D.  Stevenson,  Frankfort;  vice-president,  Prot 
Charles  B.  Seymour,  Louisville;  secretary.  Prof.  S.  T.  Scott,  Bovrlin((  Green. 

Officers,  1S'J2. — President,  C.  H.  Dietrich,  Hopkinsville;  vice-president,  W.  C. 
Grinstead,  Danville;  secretary,  B.  H.  Carothers,  Louisville;  treasoier,  W.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, Louisville. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

BALTIMORE  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Prof.  E.  H.  Griffin ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  George  Cnrrie; 
recording  secretary.  Miss  Kate  G.  Brool^s ;  corresponding  secretary,  Mias  Alice  Gil- 
man  ;  treasurer,  Jeffrey  R.  Brackert ;  director  of  the  training  school,  Miss  Caroline 
11.  C.  Hart. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA 
FoBT  Deposit,  Md. 
Officer,  1895. — Charles  B.  Howe,  secretary. 

THE  BROOKLINE  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 

Brookunb,  Mass. 

Organized  May  8,  1895. 

Objects. — "To  promote  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  a  better 
understanding  of  methods  now  employed,  and  a  closer  sympathy  and  cooperatioa 
between  the  home  and  the  school."    (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — President,  Dr.  Walter  Channing;  secretary.  Miss  Martha  Hopkiiu; 
additional  members  of  thd  executive  committee.  Judge  J.  R.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Joshua 
Crane,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Samuel  T.  Duttou,  and  Charles  K.  Bolton. 

THE  MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thirtieth  session  held  in  St.  Paul,  December  28-30,  1892. 

Object. — "  To  promote  the  interests  of  education." 

Officers,  189!. — President,  J.  T.  McCleary,  Mankato ;  recording  secretary,  W.  F.  F. 
Selleck,  Austin ;  treasurer,  T.  B.  McKolvy,  Lakeville ;  corresponding  secretary,  S.  A. 
Farns  worth,  St.  Paul. 

publications. 
Proceedings,  8vo. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
BooNEViLLE,  Miss. 

Object, — "By  mutnal  consaltation  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  profession  and  tbe 
general  educational  interest  of  tbe  State."    (Constitution.) 

Officers,  1895. — President,  W.  J.  Taylor,  Winona;  vice-president,  R.  M.  Learell, 
of  the  University;  secretary,  C.  R.  Lacy,  Booneville;  corresponding  secretary,  Mix 
Lou  Lovell,  Crvstal  Springs;  executive  committee,  J.  G.  Deupree,  Clinton,  R.  A. 
Whitfield,  Westville,  E.  E.  Bass,  GreenvUIe,  C.  E.  Saunders,  Tupelo,  W.  H.  Km, 
Natchez. 

publications. 
Proceedings,  8vo. 
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ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B«oTgaiiized  1893. 

Objectt. — To  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching;  and  to  make  the  professiou  of  teach- 
ing a  recognized  and  permanent  factor  in  building  up  and  streugtheuiug  the  intel- 
lectaal  and  moral  forces  in  the  community. 

pficeri,  1895. — George  E.  Seymour,  president;  J.  H.  Christie,  vice-president;  Miaa 
IdaGoodell,  secretary;  Miss  A.  C.  Fruchte,  correapoodinf^  secretary;  J.  B.  Qninn, 
treasurer;  executive  committee,  William  M.  Brvant;  chairman,  T.  E.  Cook,  E.  D. 
Lackey,  Miss  A.  C.  Fmchte,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  McCuUoch. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Fortieth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1894. 

Offieerf,  1894. — President,  John  Enright,  Freehold;  vice-president,  V.  L.  Davey, 
Eaat  Orange;  secretary,  J.  H.  Hnlsart,  Dover;  treasurer,  H.  E.  Harris,  Bayonne; 
executive  committee,  F.  H.  Hanson,  Newark,  Horatio  Draper,  Camden,  J.  M.  Ralston, 
Asbury  Park,  and  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
New  York  City. 

Organized  about  1869;  incorporated  November  8,  1894. 

Objectt. — (1)  The  mutual  support  and  improvement  of  its  members;  (2)  the  cultiva- 
tion of  social  intercourse  among  its  members;  (3)  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
for  the  purposes  of  the  association ;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  library. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Dr.  Matthew  J.  Klgas;  vice-president,  Gustave  Stran- 
benmiiller;  secretary,  Henrietta  Woodman ;  treasurer,  Sarah  F,  Buckelew;  librarian, 
Ellen  P.  Holly;  directors,  the  above-named  officers  and  B.  D.L.  Southerland,  Elijah 
A.  Howland,  Wilbur  F.  Hudson,  Henry  P.  O'Neil,  Hu^h  P.  O'Neil,  Carrie  Fay  Cobb, 
Joseph  A.  Wade,  Eugene  K.  Darling,  Henry  C.  Litohfaeld,  Marietta  A.  Clark,  Anas- 
tasia  T.  Horgan,  Emily  A.  White,  Abraham  K.  Van  Vleck,  Julia  A.  Birdseye,  Caro- 
line EmanneT. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Or^fanized  March  9,  1889;  incorporated  June  8,  1893. 

ObjeeU. — 1.  The  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  methods  found  to  be  most  successful 
in  the  teaching  of  the  several  subjects  forming  the  course  of  instruction  established 
by  the  board  of  education.  2.  The  promotion  of  pedagogical  knowledge  by  means 
of  experimental  studies  in  psychology  with  reference  to  educational  questions. 
3.  The  formation  of  a  pedagogical  library.  4.  (a)  The  investigation  of  questions  in 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  (6)  The  collection  of  facts  and  statistics  regarding 
the  character  and  order  of  development  of  the  mental  powers  of  children  in  public 
schools ;  and  (c)  the  gathering  of  other  nseful  information  concerning  public  educa- 
tion. 6.  The  systematic  study,  generally,  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
condition,  environment, and  development  of  children  iu  our  system;  with  a  view 
toward  making  such  an  advance  in  educational  organization  and  methods  as  will 
tend,  in  the  light  of  the  best  available  theory  and  experience,  to  fit  the  child  to 
become  a  good  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Founder*. — Henry  W.  Jameson,  John  W.  Davis,  Edward  A.  Page,  Elijah  A.  Howland, 
Jacob  T.  Boyle,  Wilbur  F.  Hudson,  and  Michael  J.  Dwyer. 

tWrt  ojfieen. — Edward  A.  Page,  president ;  Henry  W.  Jameson,  vice-president ;  Wil- 
bur F.  Hudson,  treasurer;  John  W.  Davis,  recording  secretary;  Michael  J.  Dwyer, 
corresponding  secretary. 

Offieeri,  1895. — President,  Edward  A.  Page;  vice-president,  Henry  W.  Jameson; 
second  vice-president,  Miss  Mary  E.  Tate;  third  vice-president.  Miss  Josephine  E. 
Rogers;  treasurer,  Samuel  MoC.  Crosby;  recording  secretary,  John  W.  Davis:  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Hester  A.  Roberts;  financial  secretary.  Miss  M.  M.  Hughes; 
executive  committee  (term  expiring  1895),  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Birdseye,  Hugh  P.  OTieil. 
Edward  P,  Pltober,  Miss  Sara  J.  J,  McCaffery,  Dnboia  B.  Frishe;  (term  expiring  1896) 
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Mies  Kato  A.  Walsh,  George  S.  Davis,  Edward  D.  Farrell,  Elijah  D.  Clark,  Abner  B. 
Holley ;  (term  expiring  liS?)  Heory  P.  O'Neil,  jamee  Ijee,  £^jah  A.  Howland,  Mi« 
A.  T.  Horgan,  Russell  K.  Requa. 

PU'ivLiCATiorre. 

The  society  puUiAhes  a  list  «f  maj^fiiae  -and  ImmJc  fefemBoea,  vbiek  it  «uidB  t*  ib» 
membeEB,  who  by  filiag  tbem  hav«  at  oonwnaod  tiao  laibtaithibiiegntfkf  ef  edae*- 
tion.  It  has  also  pubUshed  Teachiug  SobeolCMldien  *o  Xbiak.  G.  B.  JiewMok, 
Ph.  D.{  12iiM^pp.22. 

The  Edneational  Yalse  4>i  fleeigraphy  in  tke  Oammm  ficbMls.  Thwas  F.  IfnTinwi; 
12ni*,,  rp.  16. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIQK. 

Nbw  Towc  C4ty. 

Organized  about  1893. 

Officers,  lS9d. — Walter  S.  Goodnongh,  president,  Brooklyn ;  Gratia  L.  Rice,  vice- 
president,  Albany;  Elizabeth  A.  Uerrick,  secretary, New  York  City;  Jane  lAodon 
Graves,  treasurer,  Syracuse.  E]Lccutlv«  committee:  Walter  S.  Goodooagb,  Bro«k- 
lyu;  Gratia  L.  Rico,  Albany;  Elizabeth  A.  Herrick,  New  York  City;  Jane  Laadn 
Graves,  Syracuse;  Ebcm  Rose,  Rocbeatef ;  Ilary  J.  Dyer,  Bochest^;  aoA  liarklL 
Haycock,  Bnfi'alo. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y'. 

Organized  July  30,  1845;  iucorpauted  1899. 

"  Its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  public  education  and  Ibe 
elevation  of  the  profession  of  teaching."    (CoBfitfitutiea.) 

Officers,  1S48. — Preeideat,  TbomaBFaiuBEe;  viee-|iBewdeiit,C!alyiji Tracy;  reeariUpg 
secretary',  John  H.  FaniiiD^ ;  oorrcBpondiB^Beoretary,  3amta  H.  Partridge ;  ^vasam, 
Nathan  P.  Beers;  libiariaii,  Natdiou  Bitark. 

Officers,  lSii9-'M. — Preeadent,  Walter  B.  UomoHmi ;  ^ce-yreoidonta,  A.  C.  Hill,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Benedict,  Mias  A.  J.  Bal^,  Elijah  A.  iiexrlaad;  neaarding  •aocetaty,  A.  W. 
Morehouse,  Pot«datn;  aasiataBtreoArdingfleeretair)-,  Fred.  L.  Dewey,  Pots^m;  ttei»- 
urer,  C.  N.  Cobb,  Otteotita. 

SCH003LMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  ATTO  VlCEslTY. 

133  West  FonxY-EiGiiTii  Stuket,  Nkw  Youk  City. 

Organized  in  New  York  City  Decembers,  1887. 

Objects. — "To  promote  fellowship  among  toacbers,  to  aid  in  bringing  abont  uni- 
.formity  iu  tbo  rocjuirements  for  ndiiiissian  to  colleges  and  scicntilic  schools,  and  to 
advance  the  standard  of  preparKtoi^  work."    (Cou&titati^ii.) 

Officers,  1S94-03. — President,  Herbert  H.  Gadsby ;  vice-jtreaident,  WQsou  Faindtild; 
secrutaxy,  Theo.  C.  ifitehell^  tjiea«iin<r,  Isaac  L.  Rodgaa. 

imniACATioiK. 
Preoeedings ;  8vo. 

THE  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UOETH  CAitOLINA. 

BALEIGil,  N.  C. 

Organized  October  16, 1891. 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  consider  tbo  ^ualificatiaaB  for caoS- 
dates  for  adiiuBsiou  to  the  colleges,  and  the  methods  of  admis«i«n ;  tbe  character  of 
the  preparatory  schools ;  the  courses  of  study  to  be  puTBUed  io  the  call  eges,  in  eluding 
their  number,  order,  etc. ;  the  relative  number  of  required  and-electiv««tadie6  in  the 
various  classes;  the  kind  and  character  of  degrees  conferred;  the «rgaiiizatMn, gov- 
ornoient,  etc.;  the  relation  o€  the  colleges  to  the  State  andtothegeaeraledacstiaasl 
systems  of  the  Bta;te  and  country;  Siud  Jiny  and  all -questions  affecting  £be  yrtAfHnei 
the  colleges,  or  calculated  to  secure  their  proper  advancement,"    (ConstitKtioD). 

First  offioers. — President,  George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  Univfiisity  <rf  Sordi  Caw- 
Una  ;  vice-preadents,  Charles  E.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  of  Wake  Fereet  Colle^;  N.  C. 
English,  A.  M.,  «f  Trinity  College,  and  W.  B.  Cujoell,  Ph.  D.,  of  Davidson  CeIl«S*i 
secretary,  W.  A.  Withers,  A.  M.,  A.  and  M.  College,  Raleigli. 

Officers,  r*9#-95.— President,  Jokn  T.  Crowell,  Lit.  D.,  president  Trinity  OsU^; 
first  vice-president,  L.  L.  Hobbs,  A.  M.,  president  Guilf«rd  College;  aeosad  viea- 
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president,  C.  D.  Mclrer,  Lit.  D.,  pi«8ident  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School ;  third 
Tioe-president.  Col.  Alex.  Q.  HoUaday,  president  A.  and  M.  College;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  A.  Withers,  A.  M.,  A.  and  M.  College. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Proceedings,  published  in  Xorth  Carolina  Teacher,  Hay,  1892,  pp.  443-467 ;  May,  1893, 
pp.  356^^. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 
Ralkigh,  N.  C. 

Organized  at  Waynesville,  White  Snlphur  Springs,  June  16, 1884,  at  a  call  for  such 
a  meeting  by  the  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Teaoner;  incorporated  March  16, 1888, 
at  Raleigh. 

Objects. — For  purposes  of  health,  recreation,  educational  discussion,  and  mutual 
impTovement  of  teachers  and  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Originated  and  founded  by  Kngene  G.  Harrell,  editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teacher.  Its  first  ofHcers  were  Prof.  .Tno.  J.  Pray,  Raleigh,  president;  Rev.  R.  S. 
Arrowood,  Concord,  treasurer;  E.  G.  Harrell,  of  Raleigb,  secretary. 

Officert,  1895. — Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh,  presideut;  Prof.  .1.  Y.  Joyner,  Greens- 
boro, fiiat  Tice-presideat;  £,  Q.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  secretary  and  treasiuer. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher  has  been  an  ofiBcial  organ  of  the  Assembly  since  its  organ- 
ization,  and  this  generally  pablishes  all  procMdings  and  other  information. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  OHIO  COLLEGES. 
WoosTER,  Ohio. 

Organized  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Jnly  2,  1867. 

ObjecU. — "An  interchange  of  opinions  among  those  engaged  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  and  w>e  adoption  of  such  common  rales  as  may  seem  best  htted 
to  promote  efficient  and  harmonious  working." 

OJicert,  13S5,—Q.  F, Thwing,  president;  W.  J.  Seelye,  secretary;  W.  P.  Pierce, 
treasurer. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

Transactions;  annnal;  8ro. 

EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

Ofieer$,  1894. — President,  Snpt.  E.  E.  Smock,  Cumberland;  secretary,  Principal 
H.  E.  Smith.  Marietta.  ExeenttTe committee,  Snpt.  W.  W.  Boyd,  chairman.  Marietta; 
Snpt.  £.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Barnesville;  Principal  C.  L.  Cronebach,  Donuisou. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Wellsvilxe,  Ohio. 

The  forty-seventh  annnal  meeting  was  held  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Jtine  26-29,  1894. 
Offieeri,  1894. — General  Association,  president,  Snpt.  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon;  vice- 

5 residents,  Supt.  L.  W.  Sheppard,  Columbus,  Miss  Emma  Deterly,  Columbus,  Supt. 
.  T.  Bartmess,  Tippecanoe,  Snpt.  S.  D.  Sanor,  East  Lirerpool,  Supt.  Edward  Mor- 
Hck,  Wilmington ;  secretary,  Snpt.  James  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville ;  treasurer,  Supt. 
J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus.  Department  of  superintendence,  president,  Hon.  O.  T. 
Corson,  Columbus;  secretary,  Snpt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  Tiffin.  Executive  committee, 
Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  chairman,  Eaton,  Snpt.  C.  C.  Miller,  Hamilton,  Supt.  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  Mount  Vernon,  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  secretary,  Salem,  Sapt,  C.  W,  Butler, 
Defiance,  Snpt.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  Wellington. 

THE  HEBREW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadklphia,  Pa. 

Orgftnized  1847 ;  incorporated  April  7,  1849,  and  amended  April  11,  1860. 

Object. — "The  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  are  to  be  taught  the  elementary  branches  of 
education,  together  witu  the  sciences,  and  mt>dern  and  ancient  languages,  always  in 
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combination  with  instrnction  in  Hebrew  language,  literature,  and  religion,  in  thft 
manner  that  may  be  determined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  proper  offic«r8  of  the 
society." 

Incorporators,  1849. — Solomon  Solis,  Simon  Elfelt,  Abraham  Hart,  Moses  A.  Dropeie, 
Solomon  N.  Carvalho,  Isidore  Binswanger,  Marcus  Cauffmau,  Lewis  J.  Cohen,  Sunon 
M.  Klosser,  .lacob  Lanmdorf,  Isaac  Leeser,  Moses  Nathan,  Joseph  Newhouse,  Hyman 
Polock,  Julius  Stern,  Herman  Van  Beil,  Abraham  S.  Wolf,  Lewis  M.  Allen,  Hayer 
Arnold,  and  others. 

Officers,  1894-95. — President,  Moyer  Fleisher;  yice-president,  Isaac  Rosskam ;  treao- 
orer,  Gabriel  Blum ;  secretary,  D.  Sulzberger. 

The  "  Young  Woman's  Union,"  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society,  ia  now 
iu  its  tenth  year  (1894-95). 

THE  STATE  PEDAGOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Officers,  1895-96. — President,  A.  T.  Douthett;  vice-presidents,  A.  A.  Lambing,  W. 
C.  Stillwagen,  and  Rose  A.  McCleary;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rush:  treasurer, 
W.  J.  HoUand. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Nashville,  Tbkn. 

Organized  1887.  . 

Objects. — "The  mntnal  improvement  of  its  members  and  the  development  of  a  sat- 
isfactory and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  for  the  State."    (Constitution.) 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Thomas  H.  Paine,  Jackson ;  vice-president,  N.  D.  OveraU, 
Murfreesboro;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Goodman,  Nasnville. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 
Nashville,  Tknn. 

Organized  in  Knoxville  Jnly  21, 18^. 

Officers,  1892. — President,  H.  D.  Huffaker,  Chattanooga;  J.  B.  Haynes,  Lewisbnis^ 
Miss  Mollie  Pierce,  Dyersbnrg,  W.  W.  Carson,  Knoxville,  vice-presidents;  FraiUE 
Goodman,  Nashville,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

PUBUCATI0N8. 

Proceedings,  8vo. 

TEXAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Galveston,  Tex. 

The  movement  toward  a  State  teachers'  association  in  Texas  began  with  a  oonvm- 
tion  that  met  in  Austin  in  December,  1871.  Dr.  William  C.  Crane  was  its  presidant 
and  Prof.  S.  G.  Sneed  its  secretary,  but  its  direct  results  were  small.  In  1877  tfa* 
North  Texas  Educational  Association  was  organized,  with  Msy.  J.  M.  Richardson  as 
president.  In  1879  the  Austin  Teachers'  Association  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Crane 
as  president.  These  two  were  united  into  the  present  organization  at  Mexia  on 
June  29,  1880. 

Object. — "To  advance  the  educational  interests  of  Texas."    (Constitution.) 

First  officers. — S.T.Andorson, D.  D.,  president;  F.  P.  Hammond,  secretary;  Milton 
Parks,  treasurer;  executive  committee,  S.  T.  Anderson,  W.  C.  Crane,  Smith RacadalA. 

Officers,  1891. — W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  president ;  Mrs.  Ed.  F.  Warreu,  Forth  Worth, 
A.  E.  Hill,  Taylor,  W.  J.  Clay,  Dublin,  Mrs.  Willie  D.  House,  Waco,  E.  G.  Littl^ohn. 
Galveston,  vice-presidents;  J.  C.  Lattimore,  Waco,  treasurer;  J.  L,  Long,  Galvestoii, 
secretary. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Organized  iu  Petersburg  in  December,  1863;  no  meetings  were  held  in  186i,  nor  in 
1865. 

Object. — "To  promote  the  educational  welfare  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  whole  conn- 
try.''    (Constitution.) 
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OJioerB,  1866. — President,  Charles  L.  Cocke,  Holliaa  Institute;  first  vice-president, 
S.  Manpin,  M.  D.,  University  of  Virginia;  second  Tico-presidcut,  J.  L.  Campbell, 
Wasliington  College;  third  vice-president,  D.  Leo  Powell,  Soathem  Female  Insti- 
tnte,  Bicbmond,  Va. ;  fourth  vice-president,  John  Hart,  Albemarle  Female  Instttutt), 
Charlottesville;  correspoDding  secretary,  Bev.  A.  J.  Leaven'worth,  LeavenxrortJi 
Female  College,  Petorsbnrg;  recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  \V,  B.  Abbot,  Char- 
lottesville; auditor,  William  Carroll,  Cliarlottesville. 

Ofioer*. — President,  John  E.  Massey,  superintendent  of  public  instmotion;  execa- 
tivo  committee,  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  City,  W.  W.  Eobertson,  Staunton,  W.  E. 
Coons,  Calpeper  County,  Leroy  S.  Edwards,  Bicbmond  City,  F.  T.  West,  Jr.,  Louis* 
Connty,  J.  P.  Britt,  Norfolk  City ;  E.  C.  Glass,  vice-president,  J.  A.  MoUilvray,  seeie- 
tary  superintendents'  conference;  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  recording  secretary. 

UBUCATIOXS. 

Minutes  and  reports,  8vo. 

ADDENDA. 

CLASS  I.    NATIOXAL. 

AMEBICAN  BBANCH  OP  THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PSYCHICAL  RESEABCH. 

5  BoYi-STON  PxjLCK,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oj/Uer/or  ISOS.—'RiehaTd  Hodgson,  secretary. 

STATE. 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  LITEBABY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

St.  Auai'STU>-E,  Fla. 

First  organized  as  the  St.  Angnstino  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

OMect. — "  To  advance  work  in  science  and  history." 

Ofieers,  18SS. — Dr.  De  Wit  Webb,  president;  Bev.  J.  N.  MacGonigle,  vice-presi- 
dent: Prof.  S.  H.  Butherford,  secretary;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Morcotte,  treasurer;  Pr»r. 
W.  E.  Knibloe,  curator  and  librarian. 

THE  TEBBE  HAUTE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Tekrb  Haute,  Ikd. 

Organized  December  4,  1885. 

06;eo<.— "To  promote  scientific  study." 

lirtt  ojfieert. — Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  president;  Prof  Stanley  Conllen,  secretary. 

Ofieera,  1895, — Dr.  J.  P.  Worrell,  president;  J.  T.  Scovell,  secretary. 

ST.  PAUL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCE. 
St.  Paul,  Mikn. 

Or^nized  December  11,  1889 ;  incorporated  March  1, 1890. 

Object. — "To  promote  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  the  broadest  sense." 

i1r»*  <>/)Ie«r«.— President,  8.  N.~Carman:  vice-president,  J.  Fletcher  Williams;  sec- 
retary, L.  B.  Wilson;  treasurer,  W.  F.  Fifleld;  curator,  C.  B.  Scott;  executive  com- 
mittee, Edward  C.  Mitchell,  Herbert  W.  Smith,  P,  H.  Millard,  John  D.  Ludden,  M.  D. 
Munn,  and  Sarah  E.  Peabody. 

OMeert,  7*35,— President,  Edward  C.  Mitchell;  secretary,  L.  B.  Wilson;  curator, 
C.  8.  Scott. 

CLASS  HI.    STATE. 

THE  BEBZELIUS  SOCIETY. 

BALEicn,  N.  C. 

Or^nized  February  21, 1895. 

OhjecU. — "The  advancement  of  chemistry  and  the  promotion  of  chemical  research 
in  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  in  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station." 
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Fo»»dtrt,—W.  A.  WUh«n,  8.  E.  Aaboiy,  R.  G.  IfoTrbotiM,  C.  B-WOIuubs,  G.  a.  Fn&, 
•B<\  J.  A.  Bizz«ll. 

Firtt  officeri. — Preri4e»t,  C.  B.  WllUaas ;  viea-president,  B.  G.  IfavlionM ;  neord- 
iofi;  seorotary  and  treamiier,  J.  A.  Bfaoell ;  eorrespeading  neeretaiy  and  libmiaB,  S.  £. 
Asbnry. 

CLASS  r.    STATK. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

WAsanferoK,  D.  C. 

Officer,  1895. — Corresponding  secretary,  Frank  Benton,  Department  of  Agricnltnrf, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NEWARK  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 

Nkwark,  K.  J. 

Organized  October  12,  1884. 

Object. — "The study  of  entomology." 

Fir»t  offieers. — President,  S.  Seib;  vice-president,  G.  Haceins;  secretaty,  J.  Bnnaov; 
treasnrer,  J.  Hess;  curator,  Cb.  Befat. 

Officer!,  1895. — President,  H.  Herpers;  rice-president,  C.  P.  Machesney ;  secretary, 
E.  A.  Bischoff;  treasurer,  G.  Stortz;  librarian,  J.  Angelman. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  OP  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Organized  May  6,  1869. 

Objects. — "To  encourage  and  promote  the  study  of  the  several  branches  of  natnral 
history  in  the  nniversity — zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  their  subdivisions;  tobrm; 
together  the  instructing  stalf  and  the  stiuients  in  raeetings,  at  whi«ii  papecs  an  pre- 
sented and  informal  discnssion  given." 

Founders. — David  .Htarr  Jordan,  now  president  of  Lelaod  Stasford  Jonivr  Uaivct- 
sity,  and  Onrille  A.  Derby,  geologist  to  the  Bcazilian  Gorerunent,  xrere  tamcug  tke 
organizers. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  D.  Bodino;  vice-president  and  secretary,  S.  P.  Carll; 
treasnrer,  J.  W.  Gilmore. 

ZOOLOGICAI.  SOCIETY  OF  CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati,  Ouio. 

Incorporated  Jnly  11, 1873. 

Object. — "To  eacoarage  the  stndy  of  natural  htetory." 

The  founder  was  Mr.  Andrew  Erkenbrecher. 

First  officers. — Julius  Dexter,  i)resideut;  Andrew  Erkenbrecher,  treasurer;  L.  J^ 
Cist,  secretary. 

Officers,  1S95. — A.  E.  Burkhardt,  president;  George  Fisher,  vice-president;  Albert 
Erkenbrecher,  treasurer;  Thomas  D.  Webb,  secretary;  D.  W.  Brown,  ohainnaa 
executive  committee;  Will  S.  Heck,  general  manager;  S.  A.  Stepkan,  superintemlejit^ 

CLASS  ri.    NATIONAL. 

NATIONAL  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Wasiiinoton,  D.  C. 

Organized  in  1888  as  the  Census  Analytical  Association. 

Object. — To  create  a  system  of  verification  of  all  statistical  data  of  the  United  States. 

Officers,  1896. — Prsiedent,  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. ;  secretary,  Weston  Flint. 

CLASS  ril.     STATE. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

Washimotos,  D.  C. 

Officers,  1*95.— President,  Prof.  Francis  R.  Fava,  jr. ;  secretary,  E.  C.  Huebsam 
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CLASS  nil.    STATS. 
THE  PHILOMATHEAN  LITEKAKY  SOCIETY  OF  FREDERICK  CITY,  MD. 

Frederick,  Md. 

Organizail  September,  1882;  incorporated  March  16,  1896. 

Otjeet*. — ^To  ioster  aud  encourage  edncational,  scientific,  and  litersry  parsaits. 

Oficert,  1896. — Thaddons  M.  Biser,  president;  Dr.  Edward  Bowlns,  vice-president; 
Koal)  E.  Cramer,  aecretary;  Calvin  E.  Scbildtknecht,  tresanrer;  Jacob  J.  Uoudd, 
assistant  secretary. 

CLASS  IX.    STATE. 

ARIZONA  niSTOEICAl,  SOCIETT. 

PntENix,  Akiz. 

Organized  and  incorporated  March  13,  1891. 

Firtt  officers. — Charles  D.  Poston,  president;  vice-presidents,  Lewis  C.  Hughes, 
Tucson;  John  Howard,  Prescott;  A. H.  Hacknoy,  Globe;  Wm.  Herring,  Tombstone: 
W.  H.  Hardy,  Kingman ;  Charles  H.  Briuley,  Yuma ;  Peter  R.  Brady,  Florence ;  Edward 
D.Tnttle,  Safford;  M.  Stewart,  Flagstaff ;  Samuel  D.  Moore,  St.  .tohns. 

Officer*,  1395. — President,  Charles  D,  Poston ;  secretary,  L.  M,  Lemon,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  HARFORD  COUNTY,  MD. 
Glenville,  Md. 

Organized  September  26, 1885;  incorporated  April  17,  1886. 

Objectt. — "The  collection,  preservation,  anddifl'iision  of  knowledge — civil,  military, 
literary,  and  biographical — and  for  the  collection  of  all  historical  facts  upon  every 
subject  and  of  every  character  usually  recorded  in  local  history  that  may  be  in  con- 
nection or  identified  with  the  past  anil  present  history  of  Harford  County  aud  inci- 
dentally with  the  State  of  Maryland,  *  •  *  and  especially  for  the  collection  and 
preser\-ation  of  family  records— the  genealogical  history  of  the  carlist  settlers  of  the 
county  and  their  descendants,"  etc. 

Founder*. — Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Brand,  Dr.  W.  Stnmp  Forwood,  Ben.j.  Silver,  sr., 
Charles  W.  Michael,  k.  Finney  Galbreath,  John  Moores,  Albert  P.  Silver,  Noble  L. 
Mitchell,  Septimus  Davis,  John  8.  Hughes,  Fred.  W.  Baker,  Dr.  George  \V.  Archer, 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Colbnm,  N.  N.  Nock,  Edward  M.  Allen,  W.  Beatty  Harlan,  James 
McCurdy,  Henry  Q.  Hall,  and  George  Y.  Maynadicr. 

Firtt  officers. — President,  Dr.  W.  Stump  Forwood ;  vice-president.  Rev.  Ed.  A. 
Colbum;  secretary,  Fred.  W.  Baker;  treasurer,  N.N. Nock;  librarian,  Septimus  O. 
Davis. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Colbnm ;  vice-president,  A.  Finney  Gal- 
breath; secretary,  Albert  P.  Silver;  treasurer,  N.N. Nock;  librarian,  Henry  Wilson 
Archer. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Sprixgfield,  Mass. 

Organized  and  incorporated  April,  1876. 

Object. — "To  procure  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  mili- 
tary, literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  genealogical  historv  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  territory  included  in  the  Connecticut  Valley." 

First  officers. — President,  Henry  Morris;  vice-presidents,  A.  L.  Soule,  Wm.  L.  Smith, 
and  Samuel  Bowers;  curator  and  treasurer,  Wm.  Rice;  executive  committee,  8.  O. 
Buckingham,  Homer  Merriam,  E.  A.  Reod,  Jos.  C.  Pyucton,  H.  S.  Lee,  Chas.  Marsh. 

Officers,  1895. — President,  W.  S.  Shurtleff;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  8.  G.  Buckingham, 
Clark  W.  Bryan  and  A.  M.  Copeland ;  clerk,  W.F.Adams;  corresponding  secretary, 
A.  H.  Kirkhom;  treasurer,  J,  Stuart  Kirkham. 

FUBUCATIOMS. 

Papers  and  Proceedings,  1876-1881,  8vo. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Organized  May  20,  1823;  incorporated  June  13,  1823. 

Object. — To  advance  liistorical  study. 

Omceri,  189G. — Amos  Hadley,  president;  John  C.  Ordway,  recording  seeretaiy; 
Wiiliam  P.  Fiske,  treasurer;  Sylvester  Dana,  corresponding  secretary;  Cbailca  U 
Tappan,  librarian. 

PASSAIC  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Or^^anized  1867;  incorporated  May  17, 1872. 
Object. — To  advance  liistory  and  science. 
Firtt  officer. — Rev.  Josepii  Banvard,  D.  D.,  president. 
Officer,  1895, — William  Nelson,  librarian. 
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NEW  JKR8ET. 

Bnrlington  Connty  Lyceum  of  History  and  Natural  Sciences,  Mount  Holly.. .  1525 

Newark  Entomological  Society,  Newark 1650 

New  England  Society,  Orange 1626 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark 1S9! 

New  Jersey  State  Microscopical  Society,  New  Brunswick 1546 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dover 1645 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society,  Paterson 1653 

Salem  County  Historical  Society,  Salem... 1582 

Technischer  Verein  von  Newark,  Newark 1560 

Yi  ncland  Historical  and  Antiiiuarian  Society,  V ineland 1593 

NBW  YORK. 

Albany  Institnte,  Albany 1536 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York  City 1538 

American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  NewYorkCity 1546 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City 1547 

Architectural  League  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1629 

Binghamton  Academy  of  Science,  Bingbamton 1526 

Brooklyn  Catholic  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn 159$ 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brooklyn 1526 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo 1593 

Buffalo  Microscopical  Club,  Buffalo 1547 

Buffalo  Naturalists'  Field  Club  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural   Sciences, 

Buffalo 1547 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo 1528 

Canandaigua  Scientific  Association,  Canaudaigua 1528 

Caynga  County  Historical  Society,  Auburn 1583 

Chaiitifnqna  Society  of  History  and  Natural  Science,  Jamestown 1594 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Now  York  City 1626 

Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York,  Ifew  York  City 1636 

Historical  and  Forestry  Society,  Nyack 1594 

Historical  Society  of  Newburg  Bay  and  the  Highlands,  Newburg 1591 

Holland  Society  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1595 

Huguenot  Society  of  America,  New  York  City 1596 

International  Association  of   Colnmbian    Daughters  of  America,  New  York 

City 1626 

Jefferson  County  Historical  Association,  Watertown 1596 

Johnstown  Historical  Society,  Johnstown 1597 

Linnican  Society  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1547 

Livingston  Connty  Historical  Society,  Geneseo 1597 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn 1597 

Medical  Society  of  the  Connty  of  Kings,  Brooklyn 1S36 

Methodist  Historical  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1398 

Minisink  Valley  Historical  Society,  Port  Jervis /. 1598 

Mohawk  Valley  Historical  Society,  Canajoharie 1598 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City 1629 

National  Philatelical  Society,  New  York  City 1619 

National  Sculpture  Society,  New  York  City 1630 

Natural  1 1  istory  Society  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca IffiO 

Natural  Science  Association  of  America,  Now  York  City 1528 

Natural  Science  Association  of  Staten  Island,  New  Brighton 1629 

New  England  Society  in  tho  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1627 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  City 1636 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City 1639 
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New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  Now  York  City 1645 

New  York  Entomological  Society,  New  York  City 1547 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  New  York  City 1598 

New  York  Historical  Society^  New  York  City 1599 

New  York  Microscopical  Society,  New  York  City 1548 

New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  New  York  City 1538 

New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York  City 1535 

New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  City 1615 

New  York  State  Art  Teachers'  Association,  New  York  City 1646 

New  York  State  Teachers' Association,  Potsdam 1646 

Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  Utica 1589 

Onondaga  Historical  Association,  Syrocnso 1600 

Sensselaer  Society  of  Engineers,  Troy 1560 

EhKshester  Academy  of  Science,  Rochester 1529 

Bochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester 1600 

Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1600 

Schoharie  Coanty  Historical  Society,  Schoharie 1601. 

Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 1646 

Shakespeare  Clnb  of  New  York  City,  New  York  City 1568 

Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  New  York  City 1568 

Society  of  American  Artists,  New  York  City 1630 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  New  York  City 1627 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Brooklyn 1627 

Technischer  Verein  von  Now  Yorlc,  New  York  City 1500 

Theosophical  Society,  New  York  City 1565 

Torrey  Botanical  Clnb,  New  York  City 1548 

United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn 1601 

Taasar  Brothers  Institnte,  Poughkeepsie 1530 

Volapilk  Association,  New  York  City 1569 

Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society,  Waterloo 1601 

Westchester  Connty  Historical  Society,  White  Plains 1602 

West  Side  Natnral  History  Society,  New  York  City 1530 

XOItTH   CABOUKA. 

Berzelins  Society,  Raleigh 1649 

College  Association  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh 1<M6 

Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Chapel  Hill 1530 

Onilford  Battle  Or onnd  Company,  Greensboro 1602 

Historical  Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  Durham 1603 

Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 1603 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington 1636 

North  Carolina  Section  of  American  Chemical  Society,  Raleigh 1535 

North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Fayetteville 1536 

North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Rovolntion,  Raleigh 1628 

North  Carolina  State  Dental  Society,  Oreenslioro.. 1636 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh 1647 

Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association,  Durham 1628 

Shakespeare  Club  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 1569 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Durham 1603 

onio. 

Ashtahnla  Connty  Pioneer  Association,  Jefferson 1604 

Association  of  Ohio  Colleges,  Wooster 1647 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natnral  History,  Cincinnati < 1548 

Cnvier  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 1549 

I>eatscher  Pionier- Verein,  Cincinnati 1604 

£astem  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  Marietta 1647 

Fireland  Historical  Society,  Norwalk 1604 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 1604 

Licking  Connty  Pioneer,  Historical,  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Newark 1605 

Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Madisonville,  Madisonville 1619 

Lorain  Connty  Historical  Society,  Elyria 1605 

New  Century  Historical  Society,  Marietta 1605 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus 1619 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  WellsvUle 1647 

Polytochntacher  Verein,  Cincinnati 1661 
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Sandusky  Connty  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Fremont 1005 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland 1606 

Zoological  Society  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 16S0 

OIUEGOS. 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  Portland 1G06 

PENNSTLVAinA. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadolpliia,  Philadelphia 1319 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 1606 

Biological  and  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of 

Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 1549 

Browniug  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 1569 

Bucks  Connty  Historical  Society,  Doylestown 1607 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  Media 1530 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny 1561 

Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 1561 

I'Yiends  Historical  Association  in  the  County  of  Philadelpnia,  Philadelphia  . .  1607 

Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 1607 

Hamilton  Library  Association  of  the  Borough  of  Carlisle,  Carlisle 1606 

Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 1647 

Historical  Society  of  Marietta,  Marietta 1606 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  Connty,  Pa.,  Norristown 1608 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 1606 

Iron  City  Microscopical  Society,  Pittsbnrg 1550 

Linueean  Society,  Lancaster 1550 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Marietta 1590 

Moravian  Historical  Society,  Nazareth 1609 

Nnmismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia 1630 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 1630 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia 1609 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 1629 

Speucer  F.  Baird  Naturalists'  Association,  Reading 1550 

State  Pedogogioal  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Uniontown 16M 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia 1551 

Warren  Shakespeare  Club,  Warren 1570 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkesbarre 1609 

RHODK  ISLAND. 

Newport  Historical  Society,  Newport 1610 

Newport  Medical  Society^  Newport 1637 

Providence  Franklin  Society,  Providence ...:...  1561 

Rl:ode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence 1610 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence 1610 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston 1611 

TENNESSEE. 

Association  of  Confederate  Soldiers,  Tennessee  Division,  Nashville 1611 

Memphis  Bar  and  Law  Library  Association,  Memphis 1633 

Public  School  Officers' Association,  Nashville 1648 

Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville 1611 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association,  Nashville 1618 

WUliam  B.  Brown  Camp  Confederate  Veterans,  No.  9,  Gallatin 1629 

TBXAS. 

Texas  Academy  of  Science,  Austin 1531 

Texas  Historical  Society,  Galveston 1611 

Texas  State  Teachers' Association,  Galveston 1618 

VERMONT. 

BrattleboTo  Society  of  Natural  History,  Brattleboro 1561 

Rutland  Connty  Historical  Society,  Rutland 16U 

Vermont  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Montpelier 1613 
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VIRGINIA. 

Association  of  Engineers  ofVirginio,  Koanoko 1562 

Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  Bichmoud 1648 

Medical  Society  of  Virginio,  Bichmond 1637 

Bichmond  College  Historical  and  Geographical  Society,  Bichmond 1612 

Virginia  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Bichmond 1613 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  Bichmond 1612 

Virginia  Mechanics' Institate,  Bichmond 1562 

WASIIIXGTOX. 

Tacoma  Academy  of  Science,  Tacoma 1531 

Washington  State  Historical  Society,  Tacoma 1613 

Whitman  Historical  Society,  Walla  Walla 1614 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Historical  and  Antiqnarian  Society,  Morgantowu 1614 

■WISCONSIN. 

Northwestern  Electrical  Assoeiation,  Oconto 15ffl 

Old  Settlers' Club  of  Milwaukee  Connty,  Milwaukee 1614 

Old  Settlers'  Society,  of  Boclne  County,  Bacine 1616 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 1616 

Parkman  Club,  Milwaukee 1616 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  Madison 1531 

Wisconsin  Polytechnic  Society,  Milwaukee 1562 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CRIMmOLOGICAL  STUDIES.' 


Three  divisions  msy  be  obserred  in  criminological  studies :  First,  ft  sommary  and 
classification  of  results  already  known— this  may  be  called  general  criminology; 
second,  nn  inrestigation  of  individnal  criminals,  or  special  criminolocy ;  and  third, 
a  consideration  of  methods  and  institnlions  for  the  prevention  and  repression  of 
crime,  or  practical  criminology,  including  prisons,  reformatories,  police  systems,  etc. 
The  first  is  historical,  the  second  scientific,  the  thiril,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  more 
directly  related  to  society.  Bat  it  is  in  special  criminology  that  most  interest  of  late 
has  been  shown.  It  is  pervaded  with  the  scientific  spirit  which  considers  the  investi- 
gation of  causes  as  necessary  before  any  rational  treatment  of  crime  can  be  expected. 

CRIMIXAX8  KOT  SO  ADXORMAX. 

Should  aphiloaopher  desire  to  study  normal  hnman  natnre  experimentally,  he  conld 
do  this  I>e8t  in  prison,  for  probably  nin  e-tenths  of  prisoners  are  criminals  by  occasion ; 
that  is,  their  crime  is  due  mainly  to  bad  social  conditions ;  their  personality  differs 
little  or  none  at  all  from  that  of  the  average  man,  so  that  any  results  gained  here 
:Klate  to  normal  man.  But  there  is  an  additional  advantage,  qaestions  can  be  asked 
and  inveatigatious  permitted  that  wonld  be  di£Bcult  with  normal  man  ontside  of 
prison.  The  prisoner  has  mnch  less  to  lose  and  will  often  make  confessions  that  few 
ontside  of  prison  would  care  to  make,  giving  the  deepest  insight  into  hnman  natnre. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  exact  conditions,  such  as  regularity  in  habits  of  life, 
diet,  etc.,  are  known,  and  thns  a  more  favorable  condition  of  scientific  inqniry  is 
afforded.  This  is  especially  trno  in  reformatories,  indnstrial  schools,  houses  of  refuge, 
etc- ;  roost  of  the  inmates  ore  entirely  normal ;  it  is  abnormal  surroundings,  snoh  as 
poverty  or  dmnkenness  at  homo,  that  brought  them  here,  and  not  abnormal  natures  in 
the  children  themselves.  But  it  may  bo  added,  that  if  children  remain  long  enough 
in  such  conditions  they  will  bo  liable  to  develop  what«ver  criminal  tendencies  are  in 
them.  Itisgencrallyndmittedthatabont  10  per  cent  of  inmates  are  incorrigible;  that 
is,  they  are  criminals  by  nature.  As  their  incorrigibility  is  shown  by  repeated  acts, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  select  these  cases.  This  is  not  saying  that  such  and  snch  a  case 
can  Dot  l>e  cured,  but  intelligent  prison  officials  of  long  experience  doubt  the  proba* 
bUity  of  reformation, 

ClUXK  MOT  A.  DISBA.8K. 

This  fact  of  incorrigibility  may  be  a  reason  why  crime  has  been  considered  a  dis- 
ease. Reports  from  the  principal  penitentiaries  of  this  country  recently  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  show  82  per  cent  in  good  health,  11  per  cent  in  fair  health. 
If  crime  is  a  disease,  it  would  seem  that  it  has  little  to  do  with  what  is  ordinarily 
designated  under  this  term.  Some  have  songht  by  the  study  of  criminals'  brains  to 
show  anatomical  anomalies  indicating  disease;  but  there  is  little  agreement  in  these 
investigations.  But  if  there  wore  agreement,  it  would  only  indicate  probabilities, 
not  eertaintiea,  for  comparatively  few  brains  of  criminals  hare  been  studied.  Even 
in  the  coseof  the  insane  it  is  not  demonstrated  that  mental  disease  necessarily  involves 
braiu  disease ;  yet  most  investigators  lieliovo  that  it  does,  and  with  good  reason.  But 
there  have  been  cases  of  insanity  in  which  cerebral  anomalies  have  been  sought  for 
in  rain.  To  say  that  the  cause  was  functional  and  so  did  not  leave  any  traces  is  a 
hypothesis,  but  not  knowledge  in  the  scientific  seuBe.  Mow,  in  the  case  of  the  criminal, 
the  too  common  statement  that  crime  is  disease,  is  speculation,  not  foct. 

■  By  Arthur  MaoDonald. 
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VREEDOM  OF  CBIMINALS'   WILL. 

A  general  sociological  and  ethical  maxim  is  that  the  idea  of  wrong  depends  nptm 
the  moral,  intellectnal,  and  physical  danger  or  injary  irhich  a  thonght,  feeling, 
Tolitiou,  or  action  brings  to  humanity. 

This  principle  should  be  applied  to  degrees  of  exaggerated  wrong  or  crime.  But 
it  may  be  asked  if  the  degree  of  freedom  or  of  personal  gnilt  should  not  be  the  basis 
of  punishment.  The  force  of  this  objection  is  erident ;  the  idea  of  freedom  has  beea 
the  basis  of  criminal  law;  it  has  also  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  the  race; 
and  although  no  claim  is  made  of  carrying  it  into  practice  without  serious  difflcnlties 
in  the  way  of  strict  justice  (diffionltios  inevitable  to  any  system),  yet  it  has  been  not 
only  of  invaluable  service,  but  a  necessity  to  hnmnnity.  This  is  not  only  tmo  on 
criminal  lines,  but  this  idea  has  been  the  conscious  basis  of  our  highest  moral  ideals. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  freedom  has  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  vengeance,  which  has  left  its  traces  in  blood,  fire,  and  martyrdom; 
and  though  at  present  vengeance  seldom  seeks  such  extreme  forms,  yet  it  is  far  from 
extinct.  On  moral  and  on  biblical  grounds,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  vongeanoe 
can  find  little  support.  With  few  exceptions,  a  revengeful  tone  or  manner  toward  a 
prisoner  (the  same  is  true  outside  of  prison)  always  does  harm,  for  it  stirs  up  similar 
feelings  in  the  prisoner,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  his  bad  behavior  and  crime. 
Kindness,  with  firmness,  is  the  desirable  combination. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  withhold  action  in  the  case  of  any  criminal  for  the  reason 
that  we  did  not  know  whether  or  in  what  degree  he  was  innocent  or  guilty,  fh>n 
the  standpoint  of  freedom  of  will,  the  community  would  be  wholly  unproteoted.  If 
a  tiger  were  loose  in  the  streets,  the  first  (question  would  not  be  whether  ho  waa 
guilty  or  not.  We  should  imprison  the  criminal,  first  of  all,  because  he  is  dangeroat 
to  the  community. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CRIMIKALS. 

At  present  onr  jurists  study  law  books,  not  criminals,  and  yet  nearly  one-half  the 
time  of  OUT  courts  is  given  to  criminals.  The  individual  study  of  the  criminal  and 
crime  is  a  necessity,  if  we  are  to  be  protected  from  excouvicts — the  most  costly  and 
most  injurious  citizens  we  have. 

A  complete  study  of  a  criminal  includes  his  history,  genealogy,  and  all  particulars 
conceriiiug  himself  and  his  surroundings  previous  to  and  during  his  criminal  act: 
also  a  study  of  him  in  the  psychophysical  sense — that  is,  experiments  upon  his  mind 
and  body  with  instruments  of  precision — measuring,  for  example,  his  tbought-timfl^ 
sense  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell,  pressure,  heat,  and  cold ;  also  an  exami- 
nation of  his  organs  after  death,  especially  of  his  brain.  It  is  evident  that  no  on* 
person  could  make  an  adequate  study  of  a  criminal.  The  microscopical  anatomy  of 
tho  brain  alone,  with  its  physiology,  is  more  than  the  life  work  of^many  men  could 
accomplish.  Criminology,  therefore,  depends  for  its  advancement  upon  the  reanlta 
of  numerous  departmento  of  investigation. 

CRIMIKOLOQY   XOT  YET  A   SOIKMCE. 

lu  a  rigid  sense  criminology  is  no  more  a  science  than  sociology.  Like  many  other 
branches  of  study,  they  are  called  sciences  by  courtesy.  But  the  empirical  study  of 
human  beings,  with  whatever  class  it  begins,  is  an  important  step  toward  a  scien- 
tific sociology.  Criminology  is  an  initiatory  step  in  the  direct  study  of  individuals 
themselves  and  their  exact  relations  to  their  surronndings.  The  practical  and  scien- 
tific value  of  such  study  consists  in  showing  more  clearly  what  normal  society  is  or 
ought  to  be,  just  as  the  study  of  insanity  gives  by  contrast  an  insight  into  mental 
health. 

niYSIOLOGY  OF  TIIE  CBIMIJfAL's  BRAIX. 

As  already  indicated,  knowledge  of  the  criminal's  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  brain  in 
general,  is  very  inadequate,  so  that  any  definite  conclusions  arc  unwarranted.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  a  criminal  having  mental  anomalies  and  at  the  same 
time  cerebral  or  cranial  ones,  does  not  show  that  either  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
although  it  may  justify  a  presumption  that  they  are  in  some  way  related;  for  such 
conclnsiona  are  based  upon  the  anatomy  rather  than  the  physiology  of  the  brain ;  as 
to  the  latter,  little  is  known.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  brain  circulation,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative,  has  as  much  to  do  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  as  anatomical 
conditions.  It  is,  however,  reasonablo'to  assume  that  in  the  last  analysis  every 
physiological  irregularity  is  based  upon  an  anatomical  one;  yet  the  reverse  may 
be  assumed  also.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  the  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical mutually  act  and  react,  one  upon  the  other;  and  to  decide  whMh  is  primary 
is  wholly  beyond  our  present  knowledge. 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRBCISIOX. 

Measnrementa  of  sensibility  by  instrnmonta  of  precision  have  not  been  carried  reiy 
far.  As  an  illnntration  of  the  probable  importance  of  tbis  method  of  study,  \ro  give 
a  diagram  of  the  plethysmograph  of  Mosso.  The  pnrpose  of  this  instrnmeut  is  to 
ahow  the  effect  of  the  emotions  upon  the  circulation  of  tlio  artttrial  blood. 

This  instmment  is  one  among  otUers  belonging  to  the  Burean  of  Education  consti- 
tntinK  the  nucleus  of  n  physio-educational  Ial>oratory.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
Teesel,  U,Bnited  for  the  limb  (the  arm);  the  opening  through  irbich  the  limb  is  intr«>- 
daced  is  closed  -vrith  caoutchouc  and  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  any  iucreaso  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the  vessel  O 
causes  the  weight  N  to  rise  or  fall.  On  this  weight  is  attached  a  small  bar  which 
can  bo  made  to  legisterita  upward  or  downward  movement  on  a  revolving  cylinder. 
Aa  tbe  arm  enlarges  from  an  increased  supply  of  blood  the  curve  registered  on  the 
cylinder  is  upward.  Since  the  flow  of  venons  blood  ia  regarded  as  uniform  in  the 
pasaive  limb,  an  increase  of  the  volume  of  the 
arm  shows  a  greater  velocity  in  the  flow  of  ar- 
terial blood  in  the  limb.  By  having  the  crim- 
inal insert  his  arm  into  tbe  cylinder,  some  of 
the  effects  of  ideas  on  his  emotional  natnro 
through  the  circnlation  of  the  blood  will  be 
Tegi8t«re<1,  giving  involuntary  testimony  as  to 
his  nervous  and  physical  nature.  Thns,  in  the 
caso  of  one  when  toe  sentence  of  a  judge  was 
read,  a  decrease  in  flow  of  blood  was  observed 
by  Ibo  lowering  of  tbe  curve,  but  the  sight  of 
acigaroraglass  of  wine  raised  the  curve,  which 
ia  equiTalent  to  an  increase  in  flow  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  arm.  In  the  case  of  a  brntal  mnr- 
deror,  the  flow  was  little  afi°ected  by  the  sight  of 
a  pistol,  whereas  in  normal  man  there  is  a  de- 
cided effect.  Tbe  value  of  such  an  instrument 
for  investigations  on  normal  people  will  also  be 

evident  when  wo  consider  that  both  mental  depression  and  sleep  may  cause  the  curve 
to  lower;  during  straining  and  coughing  the  curve  rises,  but  falls  in  sighing. 

Although  little  has  been  done  with  the  plethysmograph  as  yet,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
important  bearing  it  may  have  on  educational  and  psycho-physical  questions.  Thus 
apnpil  with  his  arm  in  tbe  vessel  can  be  set  to  performing  mathematical  calculations 
or  composing  sentences,  or  varied  ideas  may  be  presented  to  his  mind,  and  the  effects 
of  these  mental  states  or  studies  on  the  circulatory  system  can  bo  seen.  As  it  is  very 
probable  that  an  iocroaso  of  circulation  in  tbe  ami,  psychically  caused,  means  an 
increaae  of  circulation  in  the  brain,  we  are  able  to  study  directly  the  influence  of 
different  mental  conditions  on  circulation  in  the  brain. 


TnS  PLBTBrEMOORAPH. 


MORAL  OBTUSENESS. 

Tbo  extreme  moral  insensibility  of  habitual  criminals  can  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  their  words  and  acts,  often  naively  expressed.  A  criminal  whose  brother 
was  being  executed  stole  a  purse  and  watch  and  said,  "What  a  misfortune  my  brother 
is  not  here  to  have  his  share.''  Some  speak  so  coldly  and  unconcernedly  of  their 
cnmea  in  conrt  that  they  would  bo  taken  for  witnesnes  rather  than  authors  of  their 
deeds.  Pity  for  the  suffering  of  others  is  very  feeble.  One  reminds  the  priest  (preach- 
ing to  him  repentance)  of  the  wine  he  had  promised  him  fifteen  days  previously ;  and 
when  mounting  the  scaffold  the  last  and  only  thing  which  hesaid  was  to  ask  his  wife, 
who  was  bis  accomplice,  to  give  him  credit  for  37  francs.  Another,  from  the  three 
execu cioners  desired  to  choose  bis  "professor."  Another  complained  of  the  condition 
of  tho  Btreoto  through  which  be  was  brought  to  tho  scaffold. 

THE  DECEITFULKESS  OF  CRIMINALS. 

Perhaps  tho  greatest  power  of  deceit  of  which  man  is  capable  has  been  shown  on 
the  icanold.  There  are  too  many  people  who  believe  that  no  one  would  tell  a  false- 
hood when  facing  death.  The  fact  that  many  hold  this  idea  encourages  criminals 
to  insist  on  their  innocence  to  the  very  last.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent criminals ;  for  they  see  they  have  little  to  lose  but  some  things  to  gain  as  far 
as  their  repntation  is  concerned;  for  if  they  do  not  confess,  many  perhaps  may 
believe  them  to  be  innocent  or  even  consider  them  martyrs.  Then,  too,  they  may 
deny  their  gnilt  fur  tbo  sake  of  their  family. 

CriminiilK  probably  fear  death  more  than  other  men,  but  their  intense  vanity  helps 
them  to  conceal  it,  j  ust  as  their  lack  of  foresight  and  impetuosity  makes  them  appear 
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conrageons.  Not  a  tew  have  been  known  to  confess  their  faalts  to  Him  who  enDt* 
diviuu  pardou  and  then  proclaim  \rith  a  load  voice  their  innocence  and  die  in 
contradiction  Trith  themselves. 

PBEVEXTIOX   OF   CRIME. 

When  the  canso  of  a  particnlar  crime  is  fonnd,  this  indicates  the  most  aetivs 
cause,  but  not  the  only  one.  There  may  bo  sp«citic  remedies  for  specific  case*,  hot 
they  can  only  be  determined  by  special  study  of  the  individnals.  While  some  casta 
can  not  bo  reached,  the  great  majority  can  be  made  snsceptible  to  reformation,  or  at 
least  improvement.  Often  the  truest  and  best  advice  a  physician  can  give  to  his 
patient  is  to  licep  np  the  general  health,  and  nature  vill  be  his  best  servant  in  resist- 
ing all  attacks  of  disease.  The  samo  principle  applies  in  aiding  one  to  overeaoe 
temptations  to  evil  or  crime.  Such  n  remedy  consists  in  moral  and  int«Uectaal 
habits  being  implanted  in  children,  which  will  give  a  constant  resistance  to  all 
temptation,  and  be  even  an  nnconscioua  force  when  self-control  is  lost.  Little  caa 
be  expected  from  palliative  remedies  as  long  as  this  edacatiooal  remedy  is  not 
thoroughly  carried  oat. 

CASE  OF  u. 

As  a  study  in  odncation  and  criminology  the  following  case  of  H.  is  of  interest,  for 
ho  is  an  educated  man,  as  the  world  goes,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  graduate  of  a  imi- 
versity,  and  a  man  nbovo  the  average  criminal  in  cnltnre,  appearance,  and  general 
intellectuality.  The  importance  of  studying  such  a  man  is  to  note  the  gradnalsteia 
that  led  him  to  his  fate,  which  he  probably  never  intended.  No  man,  as  a  rule,  seeks  to 
bavo  his  own  life  takca  from  him.  He  gradually  gets  accustomed  to  doing  things, 
and  forgets  the  feeling  of  the  community.  He  then  becomes  careless  and  finally  is 
canght.  The  intellectual  education  of  a  man  at  least  fills  his  mind  with  subjects 
calculated  to  do  him  good.  They  do  not  tend  to  crime.  Bnt,  of  course,  it  is  the 
moral  side  of  education  that  has  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  criminaL  It  shows  tfao 
importanco  of  good  habits,  which  the  criminal  seldom  has.  His  life  is  irregalar. 
He  is  a  wanderer,  from  sociological  uecessitj',  and  this  wandering  spirit  lead*  to  a 
feeling  of  irresponsibility.  A  man  among  strangers  is  liable  to  regard  them  as,  in  a 
manner,  enemies. 

As  most  criminals,  like  H.,  are  seeking  their  own  pleasure,  if  money  leads  to  it,  it 
is  a  question  of  degree  how  far  they  will  go.  If  the  question  is  asked  whether  the 
acts  of  any  criminal,  his  life,  or  any  special  deed  are  due  to  himself  or  to  his  siir- 
ronndings,  wo  say  that  the  snrroundings  caused  the  crime,  and  when  they  are  doe 
mostly  to  him  wo  say  ho  is  n  criminal  by  nature.  Where  a  man  is  admittedly  a  crim- 
inal by  nature,  ho  is  three- fourths  like  other  men ;  and  what  is  true  in  general  of  the 
phyniology  and  psycholi>gy  of  criminals  is  almost  as  true  of  all  men.  So  that  when 
we  are  studying  criminals  we  are  really  to  a  largo  extent  studying  human  beings, 
only  criminals  are  more  convenient  to  study  when  they  are  in  prison. 

A  common  characteristic  of  the  criminal  is  his  vanity — the  effect  his  crimes  are 
liable  to  bavo  on  the  community — and  H.  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Some 
criminals' when  performing  a  bloody  act  get  into  a  sort  of  spasm,  and  after  ther 
have  killed  their  victim  hack  him  to  pieces,  and  then  lay  down  through  exhaostion 
and  sleep  right  by  the  side  of  the  body  until  they  are  rested. 

Criminals  are  dangerous  to  the  community,  and  should  be  shut  up  and  not  let  ont 
until  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  they  are  no  longer  dangerons,  just  the  same 
as  wo  treat  the  insane.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  the  degree  of  guilt  of  any  man, 
simply  because  wo  do  not  know  his  hereditary  tendencies  nor  the  special  conditions 
and  surroundings  under  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  committing  hi.^  deeds,  bnt  it  is 
easy  enough  to  tell  whether  he  is  dangerons  simply  by  his  acts,  and  this  avoids 
epeoulution  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  or  degree  of  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  anteceilents  and  early  training  of  H.  will  not  account  for  his  anbaequeDt 
career  in  crime.  Tho  careful  reader  of  the  letters  of  his  professors  and  clas8mati*s 
will  have  revealed  to  him  the  character  of  H.  in  both  his  strong  and  weak  points. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  his  eutrde  into  crime  was  of  a  gradual  nature.  Ho  bogau  in  liis 
university  life  to  manifest  in  embryo  from  time  to  time  those  characteristics  which 
when  small  aro  not  criminal,  but  when  increased  in  their  quantity  become  so  detri- 
mental to  society  that  we  rightly  call  them  criminal. 

The  following  study  of  H.  was  made  after  several  interviews  with  the  murderer  in 
his  cell.  A  scientific  study  of  him  with  instruments  of  precision  of  the  lateat  design 
and  also  a  psychological  and  sociological  investigation  of  his  character  are  pre- 
sented. H.  gradually  developed  into  a  professional  criminal.  Although  convicted 
of  mnrder,  ho  was  not  a  murderer  by  nature,  for  he  was  too  much  of  a  coward,  and  so 
resorte<l  to  poison  in  extreme  circumstances.  It  is  easy  to  sec  how  his  medical 
knowledge  and  experience  were  utilized  in  carrying  out  his  criminal  designs.  His 
chief  abnormality  is  a  psychological  one.     Ho  is  a  reprobate  liar.    He  hod  a  selfish 
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conscience.  That  is,  irhen  lie  Tras  wronged  he  felt  it  (many  criminals  are  very  sensi- 
tive on  this  point).  Bat  in  wronging  others  ho  was  willfully  made  obtnse  by  his 
overt  acts.  Criminals  are  frequently  accused  of  things  they  don't  do,  which  shows 
the  great  disadvantage  of  havinj^  a  bad  reputation,  which  most  of  them  earn.  Ho 
was  a  deceiver  hy  nature;  and  this,  coupled  with  his  greed  for  money,  gradually  led 
him  into  serioas  acts.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  this  criminal  t  In  one  sense 
sach  a  question  involves  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil  itself.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  bo  is  a  man  born  ont  of  his  time.  It  is  not  plausible  in  the  case  of  a 
murderer  by  nature,  for  the  taking  of  human  life  was  very  common  iu  the  early  races 
of  men.  But  H.  was  effeminate  iu  nature,  and  when  taking  human  life  he  used  au 
effeminate  method,  poisoning.  Throughout  the  history  of  crime  this  has  been 
woman's  method.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  origin  of  society  to  account 
for  the  beginning  of  deception.  It  is  evident  from  the  letters  that  his  greed  for 
money,  with  little  or  no  aversion  to  deceive,  and  his  poverty  gradually  led  him  on. 
Poverty  is  often  an  occasion  but  not  a  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  wrongdoing. 

His  strong  impulse  to  deception  and  greed  was  the  hereditary  side  of  his  character ; 
the  degree  to  wnich  he  developed  them  into  criminality  depended  upon  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  prisoner  did  not  desire,  and  therefore  the  authorities  did  not  permit,  that  an 
instrument  be  put  upon  him  while  on  the  scaffold  and  after  he  dropped  for  the  pur- 
poses of  measuring  the  effects  of  the  emotions  upon  the  movements  of  his  chest  while 
standing  upon  the  scaffold  and  the  reflex  motions  of  asphyxia.  These  effects  would  be 
transferred  to  tho  muscles  of  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  kymoj^aphion ;  the  chest 
movements  after  the  fall  of  tho  drop,  the  rateof  their  temporary  increase  or  decrease, 
and  their  periodicity  could  probably  have  been  determined.  It  wag  not  expected  that 
from  one  single  case  any  very  important  results  could  be  obtained,  but  by  observing 
the  different  effects  of  hanging  when  the  neck  breaks  and  when  it  does  not,  and  also 
the  effects  in  cases  of  electrocution,  the  comparative  degree  of  pain  and  the  length  of 
duration  of  consciousness  might  be  detcnnined.  This  would  aid  in  a  scientihc  study 
of  the  physiology  of  death,  of  which  very  little  is  yet  known.  Physicians  ore  allowed 
to  study  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  both  in  private  practice  and  iu  hospi- 
tals, and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  has  been  utilized  for  the  good  of  humanity.  It 
is  therefore  difficnU  to  see  senons  reasons  why  the  greatest  enemies  of  society  should 
not  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  society,  provided,  of  course,  no  injury  is  done  them. 

In  reply  to  the  remark  that  it  was  temporarily  assumed  that  he  ( H. )  might  be  guilty 
of  some  of  the  crimes  he  was  accused  o4  the  prisoner  made  the  following  statements : 

STUDY  or  n.  IN   HIS  CELL. 

He  said;  "I  did  not  deny  my  guilt  for  several  reasons;  people  would  not  believe 
me  even  if  I  told  the  tmth.  My  counsel  will  tell  you  the  reasons.  I  am  preparing 
my  affairs  with  a  yie\r  that  I  am  to  be  executed.  I  prefer  it  to  imprisonment  for 
lifo.  If  I  were  not  executed  the  insurance  companies  would  make  an  example  of 
me.  If  I  am  accused  of  seventeen  murders,  and  the  three  insisted  upon  are  shown  to 
be  false,  how  can  any  one  believe  me  guilty  of  the  others  f  I  lived  in  Chicago  ten 
years  and  had  a  good  reputation." 

When  told  that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  ho  w.is  gnilty  of  one  or  two 
mnrders,  and  there  were  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  ha<l  committed  a  number,  he 
laughed.  When  told  that  the  must  inteUi^eut  and  aristouratio  criminals  selilom 
confess  on  the  scaffold,  he  said  he  did  not  desire  to  confess  on  account  of  his  relatives. 

H.  s^d  he  was  going  to  cut  the  interview  short,  remarking  when  I  was  preparing 
the  kymographion  that  I  would  use  all  my  half  hour  with  this;  that  another  man 
was  coming  to  see  him  whom  he  desired  to  see  more  than  me.  After  I  hod  remained 
mnch  longer  than  half  au  hour  he  said  he  guessed  he  would  cut  the  other  man 
short.  He  did  not  care  himself,  but  the  prison  was  granting  him  many  privileges, 
and  so  he  wanted  to  cut  me  short. 

When  in  prison  at  St.  Louis  he  said  he  saw  a  negro  hnng,  while  looking  through 
his  cell  window,  and  that  pieces  of  the  rope  were  taken  as  mementoes  and  faHteuud 
on  the  watch  chains  of  tho  bystanders.  'Then  he  asked  if  I  could  believe  that  after 
sueh  a  terrible  experience  he  would  go  and  do  things  that  would  bring  him  to  the 
gallows.  I  answered  that  of  about  one  hundred  and  iifty  men  guillotined  iu  Paris 
all  had  witnessed  a  similar  execution. 

He  said  in  his  book  he  had  admitted  many  crimes,  bnt  had  never  taken  life; 
said  "  he  drew  the  line  at  murder."  (An  innocent  man  would  hardly  use  such  an 
expression). 

When  told  that  criminals  feared  death  more  than  other  people  and  preferred 
imprisonment  for  life,  he  said  he  must  bo  an  exception;  ho  was  almost  tempted  to 
make  afitlse  confession  in  order  to  hang. 

When  I  inserted  on  inHtmment  in  his  month  to  measure  the  height  of  his  palate  he 
•aid,  as  if  a&aid,  "Don't  choke  me." 
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Ho  complained  of  being  troubled  with  straliiismus  from  childhood ;  said  his  motlia 
trasnn  epileptic;  thut  he  vrae  not  nervoas,  bnt  at  present  feltn  little  nervons. 

Ho  Iiiiil  lived  with  a  professor,  who  was  his  best  friend,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  Ho  did  not  go  to  college,  bat  graduate<l  from  the  medical 
school.  Ho  oilded  he  was  also  n  graduate  in  pharmacy.  He  would  send  all  ho  bad 
to  say  to  bis  former  professor  (ho  did  uot  do  it),  to  whom  I  could  write.  He  did  not 
like  to  tell  all  on  account  of  his  domestic  troubles,  which  hod  not  been  entered  into. 
Ho  admitted  that  he  was  married  more  than  once. 

KKSULTS   OK  KXAMINATION   BY  KYMOGRAPUIOK. 

This  instrument  is  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  effects  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional states  upon  the  movements  of  the  chest.  Actors  locate  the  seat  of  the  emotion 
they  simulate  lu  the  chest.     A  silk  band  is  drawn  closely  about  the  cheat,  a  little  air- 
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Tho  kymognii>Mon  records  the  morements  of  tho  chest,  as  affected  by  mental  and  emotional  slate*. 
The  higher  tho  waves  in  the  lines  the  more  tho  sultjeot  breathes. 

tight  cylinder  with  a  delicate  film  over  both  ends,  a  hook  being  inserted  in  each  film, 
was  attached  to  the  loops  in  the  end  of  the  silk  band;  ftom  the  air-tight  cylinder 
a  couple  of  yards  of  slender  rubber  tubing  with  tho  other  end  inserted  in  a  tam- 
bour. The  tube  went  into  another  air-tight  space,  the  bottom  and  size  of  which  were 
wood  and  the  top  a  delicate  film.  On  this  film  rested  a  delicate  hinge,  to  which  vas 
fastened  a  fine  b-tmboo  splinter  which  rose  and  fell  with  every  breath.  When  this 
was  placed  against  the  cylinder  of  the  kymographion  lines  were  scratched  on  the 
surface  of  the  smoked  paper  which  indicated  the  motion  of  the  little  bamboo  x>oint 
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With  every  inhalation  the  bamboo  splinter  was  raised  and  with  every  expiration  it 
decended,  malting  a  ware-lil^e  carve  un  the  paper. 

It  vrM  be  noticed  that  all  the  mental  and  emotional  states  lessened  the  breathing, 
since  the  waves  in  all  the  lines  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  regular  breathing  (line 
.1).  In  the  few  experiments  made  this  is  what  generally  occurs :  Keadiug  of  philoso- 
phy (line  2),  maltlplication  (line  3),  and  hating  (line  5)  affected  the  prisoner's 
breathing  most.  This  is  what  generally  happens,  with  the  exception  of  the  feeling 
of  hatred,  which  is  in  most  people  a  wavy  hue,  but  in  the  prisoner  it  is  his  most 
intense  line — that  is  to  say,  it  absorbs  his  attention  most.  Concentration  of  attention 
seemed  tu  be  much  easier  for  him  in  hating  than  intheother  emotions.  Inmost  people 
hatred  is  a  ware-like  line,  with  little  breaks  in  the  waves :  bat  love  is  a  more  intense 
line.  In  the  prisoner  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  Tne  feeling  of  love  had  but 
littlo  more  effect  than  reading  the  Bible,  which  had  the  least  effect  of  any  of  his 
psychical  states  when  we  compare  this  line  with  the  regular  breathing  line.  As 
au  example  of  the  effects  of  emotion  on  U.  by  another  method,  the  following  will 
illustrate.  He  was  accused  by  a  prominent  lawyer  of  having  killed  the  P.  children. 
They  were  in  a  room  together.  His  eyes  bulged  out;  he  turned  red,  and  could  say 
nothing. 

PHT8ICAI.  MBASUREMKNT8. 

January  4, 1896. 
Height,  72  centimeters;  sitting  height,  33  centimeters;  strength  of  right-hand 
grasp,  31  kilograms;  of  left-hand  grasp,  32  kilograms;  maximum  leugtbof  head,  191 
millimeters;  maximum  width  of  head,  149  millimeters;  cephalic  index,  78:  distance 
between  external  edges  of  orbits,  110  millimeters;  length  of  nose,  55  millimeters; 
width  of  nose,  35  millimeters;  nasal  index,  63;  length  of  ears,  right,  60  millimeters; 
left,  62  millimeters  (he  remarked  tliat  he  bad  injured  his  ear) ;  width  of  mouth,  65 
millimeters;  thickness  of  lips,  10  millimeters;  height  of  palate,  20  millimeters. 

MEASt'REMENTS  OF  KKBVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Least  sensibility  to  locality:  Bight  wrist,  17  millimeters;  left  wrist,  17  millime- 
ters. Least  sensibility  to  hesui; :  Bight  wrist,  4  degrees :  left  wrist,  5  degrees.  Least 
sensibility  to  pain  b^  pressure:  Kight  temporal  muscle,  700  grams;  left  temporal 
muscle,  600  grams;  with  hand  algometer  (Catell's),  right  hand,  5,750  grams,  ana  left 
hand,  4,750  grams. 

H.  said  he  was  ambidextrous  (common  among  criminals).  He  said  the  example  of 
a  friend  tanght  him  to  be  this.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  fact  of  one  ear  being 
longer  than  the  other.  His  palate  is  higher  than  the  normal,  which  is  about  14  mil- 
liiueters.  His  sense  of  locality  is  more  obtuse  than  the  average,  which  is  15  milli- 
meters.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  his  left  hand  is  less  sensitive  to  heat 
than  his  right  hand.  This  seldom  is  the  case  with  normal  people.  His  sensibility  to 
pain  is  more  acute  thaa  the  average;  that  is,  ou  the  temporal  muscle. 

ZXAMINATIOX  BT  DR.  TALBOT. 

Nativity,  American;  age,  35;  weight,  150  pounds;  occiput,  full,  right  lower  than 
left;  bregma,  sunken ;  forehead,  left  side  more  fall  than  right,  sloping;  hair,  brown; 
face,  excessive:  body,  excessive ;  face,  arrested ;  zygomie,  arrested,  hollowed  on  right 
side;  ears,  right  lower  than  left;  nose,  long,  very  thin;  stenosis  of  nasal  bone:  sep- 
tum deflected  to  left;  nose  turned  to  right;  thyroid  gland,  arrested ;  eyes,  strabismus 
in  loft,  inherited;  left  higher  than  right;  jaws,  slightly  protruding  upper,  arrest  of 
lower;  alveolar  process  normal ;  leftside  of  mouth  drops  lower  than  the  right;  third 
molars  not  developed:  remaining  teeth  regular;  chin  turned  to  right;  breast, 
marked  pigeon  breast,  left  side  more  than  right;  chest  contracted,  tendency  to  tnber- 
cnlosis;  arms,  right  normal,  left  1^  inches  short;  legs  long  and  thin ;  feet  medium  in 
tize,  but  markedly  deformed;  depression  on  left  side  of  sknll  at  bregma,  due  to  fall 
of  brick  at  the  age  of  31;  sexual  organs  unnsually  small. 

There  are  a  nnmber  of  abnormalities  noted  in  Dr.  Talbot's  examination,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  in  number  and  degree  to  class  the  prisoner  as  physically 
abnormal.  His  height  of  palate,  in  my  own  examination,  and  his  general  demeanor 
would  class  him  among  neurotics. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Antecedents  and  childhood:  One  who  knew  his  family  well  says  in  a  letter:  "I 
was  born  in  P.,  N.  H.,  in  an  adjoining  town  to  the  birthplace  of  H,,  which  was  O., 
B.  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  inasmuch  as  H.  and  his  parents  were  frequently  attendants  upon 
my  father's  preaching,  and  as  he  attended  the  district  school  taught  by  my  wife's 
sister,  and  as  his  wife,  and  part  of  the  time  himself,  were  in  the  employ  of  an  uncle 
of  mine,  I  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  his  youth. 
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"  His  pooplo  Tvero  very  apriglit,  God-fetu'ing  citizens,  living  in  n  qniet,  aoclnded 
section  of  tlio  country.  There  is  no  trace  or  taint  of  open  immorality  or  vice  in  tlM 
family  history  for  at  least  three  generations  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  I  an 
intimately  acquainted  -with  several  of  his  consins,  and  they  are  all  upright  men. 

"As  a  boy,  U.  vras  a  quiet,  studious,  faithful  lad,  with  refined  tastea,  not  caring  to 
join  to  any  extent  in  the  rude  and  rough  games  of  his  companions  at  school,  and 
easily  standing  as  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  Ho  was  a  general  favorite  with  tfas 
mothers  in  that  community,  bocauso  be  was  such  a  well-behaved  lad.  In  bis  yonth 
he  was  predisposed  to  a  religions  life;  was  a  faithful,  painstaking  student  of  the 
Scriptnrcs,  and  rather  excelled  in  his  Sunday-school  class,  and  later  in  his  Bible 
class,  and  my  recollection  is  that  bo  took  an  active  part  in  the  weekly  prayw  meet- 
ings and  was  known  as  a  religions  youth." 

Letter  from  hi$  first  mfe. — In  regard  to  bis  childhood  days  I  can  not  say  mneb,  u 
I  did  not  know  nnrh  of  him  nntil  ho  was  17  years  old.  I  always  felt  that  he  vm 
pleasant  in  disposition,  t<'nder-hearted,  much  more  so  than  people  in  generaL  He 
was  of  a  very  determined  mind,  at  the  same  time  quite  considerate  of  onbcrs'  comfort 


l.VSTBUXENTS  APPLIKD  TO  H. 


1.  PaIat«metor. 

2.  Hand-grasp  measure. 

3.  Cranlometer. 

4.  Tbermsesthosiometer. 


5.  Aestheeiometor 

6.  Temple  alKometer. 

7.  Palm  algometer. 


and  welfare.  In  1881  be  was  at  B.,  Tt.,  for  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  be 
started  for  tho  university,  and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  was  doing  very  well.  1  retnmed 
to  M.  II.  tho  spring  before  bo  was  to  graduate,  and  have  known  very  little  of  liim 
sinre,  but  be  has  always  been  called  very  smart,  well  odncatod,  and  a  man  of  refined 
ways,  lieforo  attending  the  medical  school  bo  taught  school  several  terms  an^ 
was  very  successful — as  mncli  so  as  teachers  in  general— and  when  the  story  came 
out  people  who  had  always  known  bim  said,  "  \Vo  can  not  believe  this.  H.  wonld 
not  bavu  the  heart  or  courage  to  do  anything  so  terrible."  But  of  course  be  hu 
worked  himself  np  to  it  little  ny  little,  and  I  think,  having  done  some  little  wrong, 
be  bail  been  driven  to  a  greater  ono  for  a  cover,  and  each  one  growing  wone,  of 
course  it  is  easy  or  more  easy  to  go  in  the  wrong  after  the  first  few  steps. 


UNIVERSITY  LIFE. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  bis  teachers  and  classmates,  many  of  whom  si* 
now  prominent  physicians. 

Ono  of  the  professors  in  the  university  says:  "It  is  tme  that  while  a  stadent 
here  he  was  for  a  year  or  two  nnder  my  roof,  bnt  not  in  any  snob  intimate  relstioas 
with  me  as  to  justify  bim  as  looking  upon  me  as  bis  best  friend;  if  so,  bis  friend* 
moat  be  _f»w.  However,  I  am  very  sorry  for  bim,  oven  although  he  himself  in»y 
be  the  direct  cauoe  of  bis  present  miseries  and  threatening  punishments.    Ho  told 
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He  a  few  moitths  ago,  wli«n  I  risitetl  bim  in  prison,  that  ho  and  another  classmate 
IumI  -vFvrketl  np  a  subeme  to  defrand  an  inssranco  company  a  texr  mouths  after  thev 
giadnated  in  1894  from  ti>«  medical  departmcBt  here,  but  that  the  Hcheine  fel  1  throngh 
Secaase  of  hie  friend's  death,  \Thirh  oeenrred.vrithin  a  year  after  he  graduated.  I 
do  not  knov  whether  be  gradnated  iu  pharmacy  or  not.  lie  certainly  did  not  take 
that  conrso  hero,  as  I  flnd  be  was  never  entered  as  a  pharmacy  student.  Ho  may 
lutve  taken  the  degree  eleewh<ve,  but  if  he  did  it  was  after  bo  graduatetl  in  medi- 
«(BC,  as  he  made  bo  claim  to  having  bad  a  pharmacy  coarse  when  bo  was  here. 

"Tbcve  were  several  things  that  oecnrrett  whilo  he  was  here  as  »  stDdenttbat  in 
tlMligfat  of  8»b8e<|aent  events  show  him  to  havo  been  even  nt  that  time  well  prac- 
ticed iu  crimiDal  habits.  Altboagh  be  was  married  and  ba<l  bis  wife  here  for  a  time 
doing  work  as  a  dressmaker  and  asststing  in  supporting  biraHeff  and  her,  yet  bo  got 
into  tTonblo  b^  showing  some  attention  to  a  grass  widow,  who  was  engaged  in  tho 
bwsiness  of  bair  ctresaing.  This  woman  mado some  complaints  to  the  faenlty  during 
tiie  I.ttter  part  of  bis  senior  year,  and  tlte  stories  that  she  told,  had  tbey  l>een  con- 
firnied,  woald  have  preventeil  him  from  gradnating.  But  I  bad  no  reason  to  donbt 
Us  word  at  that  time,  and  bis  frieodslied  for  bim  so  rigoronsly  that  I  was  wholly 
ileectved  and  defended  him  b^ere  the  faculty,  and  he  was  permitted  to  gra<luate. 
<^  the  afterBoon  of  e<w»BMneeaaent  day  he  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord,  with  bis 
diplosa  in  bis  hand,  and  said:  ''Doctor  those  things  are  tnie  that  that  woman 
■atd  abotrtme."  This  was  the  first  positive  evidence  that  I  had  received  np  until 
titat  timo  that  the  fellow  was  a  scomidrel,  and  I  took  orcasion  to  tell  bim  so  at  th.at 
tiaoe.  I  sobMqneBtly  learned,  however,  that  bo  had  made  two  attempts  to  enter  my 
kooso  in  tho  chiwaeter  of  a  burglar,  and  also  that  he  bad  while  occupying  a  room 
in  a  portioa  of  my  bosse  attempted  to  force  a  drawer  in  ray  library  in  which  I  liad 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  some  valuables.  Three  months  after  bo  had  gnidnatcd 
in  Biedieiiie,  aod  knowing  fnll  well  what  opinion  I  entertained  of  him,  bo  wrote  me 
asking  for  a  reeommendation  to  assist  him  in  getting  an  appointment  as  a  mission- 
»ry  to  Africa.  This  I  am  sati^ttied  he  did  simply  from  the  spirit  of  deviltabneHS,  and 
aot  that  he  had  any  serions  intentia«  of  carrying  out  snch  a  purpose.  These  and 
many  little  iBeidents  that  I  might  relate  to  you,  some  of  them  personal  experiences 
of  my  own  with  bim,  and  others  that  have  been  told  me  by  members  of  luy  family, 
serve  to  farther  illastrato  the.so  traits  in  his  character,  but  tlicy  are  all  of  the  same 
Batnro  as  those  that  I  barn  raentinaetl." 

Another  professor  says:  "Personally,  I  can  not  recall  H.'sfeatnres.  lonlyremem- 
Wr  that  be  failed  to  pass  in  my  work  and  that  I  voted  ikgainst  his  gradoation." 

TCSTUfOXT  or  HIS  CXAS9a(ATES. 

1.  "l^raeK and  family  lived  In  the  bnitse  with  H.  and  his  family  almost  one  school 
year.  His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and  one  child  (a  boy  aboot  4  years  old).  His 
wife  was  a  very  pleasant  woman  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  th;)t  she  might 
lielp  him  aloD|^  in  his  coone.  She  iSnaTly  went  oat  to  work  and  gave  him  her  earn- 
ings. Sbe  was  sal^ct  to  convulsions  of  some  kind,  and  while  at  work  be  gave  her 
such  qnantities  of  bromide  that  her  face  broke  oat  very  badly.  Every  one  thought  it 
too  bikd  for  her.  Re  must  have  been  in  very  strai  teacd  circumstances,  for  he  managed 
different  ways  of  getting  along.  I  remember  bo  boilt  a  bam  ibr  a  widow  woman 
Trfao  was  studying  medicine  in  the  homeopathy  department  at  that  time.  Sbe  t<dd 
me  how  H.  beat  her  on  the  bam.  He  was  very  dishonest  and  tricky  any  place  you 
fianod  bim.  Me  would  borrow  everything  of  tho  students  that  be  conid  to  save 
himself  baying.  I  have  no  picture  of  H.  Wonldnever  have  recognised  him  by  his 
pietnro  in  the  papers.  At  that  time  he  had  a  rather  slender  face,  wore  chiu  whisk- 
ers, not  considered  good  looking,  but  1  remember  be  bad  treacherous-looking  eyes. 
Another  piece  of  bis  wife's  economy  was  to  borrow  our  sewing  machine  and  com- 
pletely tnrn  a  coot  for  him.     He  was  not  a  graduate  in  pharmacy  to  my  knowIp<lge." 

2.  "It  happened  that  H.  actetl  as  steward  of  a  boarding  house  (only  talile  bnanling). 
It  was  bis  dnty  to  keep  the  places  at  table  filled  with  stnilents  iin<l  collect  the  nioney 
ireekly.  My  recollection  of  him  is  qnite  distinct.  >'oae  of  tho  boys  ever  know  muc/ . 
of  him  (farther  than  that  he  admitted  himself  to  bo  married),  or  bad  mnch  to  do 
with  him.  His  ossociatioBs  with  his  fellow  students  amounted  to  but  little,  because 
of  bis  way  of  lix-ing.  Ho  bad  no  money,  at  least  that  is  what  he  always  said.  For 
his  meals  he  conducted  the  clnb,  while  he  slept  at  Dr.  H.'s  honse.  (Dr.  H.  was  then 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  tho  university.)  This  brought  bim  to  the  boarding 
honse  only  at  mealtime.  Tho  nioney  was  collected  by  H,  regnlarly  every  Saturday 
evening.  Ho  was,  as  I  remember,  always  punctual  in  performing  his  duties,  and  also 
regular  at  bis  meals.  Kvon  now  I  can  see  bim  sittin!;  at  the  lower,  dark  eud  of  the 
lon^  table,  saying  but  little  and  laughing  very  seldom.  Ho  wus  of  a  remarkably 
tacitam  disposition,  ap^pareatly  indi^ereut  to  his  surroundings,  coldly  methodical, 
nBresponsivB  to  hnmot,.  ami  very  brief  in  his  atatenients.  His  topics  of  conversa- 
tion were  mainly  emteetning  X>r.  H.'s  operations  opnn  his  private  patients.  H.,  as  I 
bare  said,  tiept  at  Dr.  H.'s  hovse.    He  always  aeeompanied  Dr.  H.  npoo  hie  night 
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trips.  We  students,  remarking  the  thing,  always  thonght  that  H.'s  qnietness  wu 
due  to  his  rest  being  broken  and  irregular,  having  always  to  hitch  up  the  hoise  for 
the  Ur.'s  use,  perhaps  accompany  him,  and  then  stable  the  horse  upon  the  Dr.'s 
return.  I  remember  once  of  asking  a  medical  student  how  H.  answered  np  in  bii 
"quiz."  The  answer  I  got  was  that  he  was  not  very  reliable  or  exact  in  his 
knowledge." 

3.  Health  officer  in  a  well-known  city  says:  ''From  October,  1883,  until  Jnnc,  1884, 
I  boarded  ut  a  boarding  olnb.  This  club  was  run  by  H.,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  souior  medical  class.  He  collected  the  board  money  and  drummed 
lip  boarders  among  the  students,  receiving  his  own  board  free  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. Isat  at  the  same  table  with  him  during  most  of  the  year.  Ho  assisted  Dr. 
H.  in  his  private  dissecting  room  and  in  the  injection  of  bodies  received  for  dissec- 
tion. He  ki-pt  the  cloakroom,  receiving  small  fees  from  students  engaged  in  dissec- 
tion for  looking  after  their  clothing,  renting  them  drawers  for  their  dissecting 
instruments,  etc.,  and  in  many  other  ways  contrived  to  earn  small  snms  of  money. 
Hu  was  at  nil  times,  while  I  knew  him,  miserably  poor  and  a  subject  for  pity.  At 
a  student  he  was  distinctly  what  might  be  termed  "  dumb."  He  was  slow  to 
grasp  ideas  andnot  at  all  ready  in  reasoning.  I  distinctly  remember  that  wo  expected 
him  to  fail  to  graduate  and  that  there  was  a  general  impression  that  his  ultimata 
graduation  was  due  to  the  pity  of  the  professors  overcoming  their  sense  of  propriety. 
Personally  he  was  not  a  man  to  attract  friendship,  although  he  was  never  oflensire 
or  repellant.  He  was  rather  quiet  in  manner,  very  slonchy  in  g^it,  and  usually  held 
his  head  low.  I  think  (but  am  not  positive)  that  he  had  a  slight  droop  of  one  eye- 
lid. I  heard  during  the  year  succeeding  H's.  graduation  that  ne  had  gone  to  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  and  was  much  surprised  to  note  the  first  publication  of  Itis 
name  in  connection  with  the  murders." 

4.  A  woman  medical  student  says:  "I  was  in  the  same  section  for  recitation  with 
H.  Ist  note,  a  marked,  almost  rapt  attention  to  detail  in  class  work,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical;  2d  note,  very  intelligent  recitations;  3d  note,  in  spite  of 
the  rather  at'ractive  physiognomy  a  personal  feeling  of  repugnance,  which  I  did 
not  understand  until  his  beard  was  shaved  at  one  time.  As  I  always  judgo  a  man 
by  his  mouth  (as  a  correcting  characteristic  feature)  I  no  longer  'wondered  at  the 
iust.nctive  distrust." 

6.  A  classmate  who  is  an  alienist,  says:  "My  recollection  of  him  is  that  he  was  a 
quiet,  unpretentious  individual,  not  a  brilliant  student  by  any  means,  but  rather 

Sledding  and  perhaps  below  mediocre,  but  attentive  to  ieotures  and  operations. 
ly  connection  with  this  institution  has  been  continuous  since  the  day  of  my  gradua- 
tion, and  in  the  light  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  seeing  a  large  number  of  insane 
and  defective  people,  I  can  not  now  recall  anything  about  H.  that  would  warrant  me 
in  saying  that  he  was  peculiar,  degenerate,  defective,  or  insane,  or  that  ho  lacked 
the  average  meiital  or  moral  quolities." 

6.  *'  1  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  always  stated  to  me  that  ho  was 
born  in  England.  He  seemed  always  of  a  sullen  disposition,  not  caring  to  talk 
much,  a  fair  student,  although  not  bright,  and  still  he  might  be  stated  to  bo  of  aver- 
age intelligence.  We  attended  many  lectures  together,  and  occupied  scats  close 
to  each  other.  '  He  was  not  at  all  popular  and  seemingly  had  very  few  intimate 
friends,  and  the  talk  was  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pass  his  final  exaininations, 
as,  if  1  mistake  not,  he  entered  on  advanced  standing.  If  I  mistake  not  ho  stated 
tlint  ho  was  a  married  man,  and  complained  frequently  of  lack  of  funds  to  complete 
his  studies.  He  was  often  the  center  of  comment  on  account  of  his  qniet,  rather 
sullen  disposition,  although  he  was  quite  talkative  to  those  with  whom  ho  took  a 
fancy.  I  do  not  presume  that  he  tooK  any  particular  fancy  to  the  writer,  but  be 
frequently  asked  me  for  assistance  or  passed  remarks  about  our  work,  and  acted  as 
if  ho  had  either  some  great  trouble  or  was  of  a  very  retiring  disposition." 

7.  "I  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  and  I  dissected  together  on  the  same 
cadaver.  In  college  life  he  seemed  rather  a  recluse,  seldom  taking  any  part  in  the 
mirth  or  amusements  of  the  class,  and  yet  it  was  not  because  he  was  overHtndions, 
for  he  was  but  mediocre  in  attainments.  He  wore  his  hair  cut  square  across  behind, 
which  cave  the  appearance  of  a  bulging  cerebellum.  Ho  did  not  appear  defiant.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  had  a  single  confidante  among  his  classmates.  As  I  recall  him 
now  be  gave  no  promise  of  being  nn  adept  at  good  works  or  crime.  Once  in  the  dis- 
secting room  I  remember  that  he  appropriated  the  foot  of  a  child  cadaver,  taking  it 
away  for  his  own  use.  He  did  not  seem  in  good  health  at  any  time.  Hia  eyes  were 
sunken,  complexion  pasty,  and  figure  lean.'" 

CONDUCT  IN  DISSECTING  ROOM. 

8.  "I  know  of  nothing  in  his  character' during  my  acquaintance  with  him  which 
would  mark  him  as  exceptional  in  any  wny.  I  remember  he  was  identified  with  the 
Vonng  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  university,  and  took  sides  with  that  society 
m  a  dispute  between  the  society  and  one  of  the  professors,  and  he  told  me  at  one 
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time  tbat  after  ^adaation  he  intended  to  ao  to  Kew  Zealand  as  a  incdical  miRsioiiar}-. 
Un  tlie  whole,  his  conduct  was  such  ns  to  breed  a  sensation  of  dislike  for  him  among 
his  fellows.  Uo  appeared  to  ho  a  good  deal  of  a  sneak,  and  I  know  as  a  niattrr  of  fact 
that  he  was  a  liar.  He  seemed  to  bo  fond  of  the  uncanny  things  of  tho  dissecting 
room,  and  told  roe  at  the  beginning  of  one  spring  vacation  that  ho  intended  to  take 
homo  tho  body  of  an  infant  for  dissection,  that  Dr.  H.  had  given  him  ono  for  that 

inrposo.    He  seemed  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  fact.    Nevertheless, 

o  was  not  an  indnstrions  worker  in  tho  dis»ecting  room." 

9.  Classmate,  president  of  a  (state  medical  society,  says:  "I  saw  him  daily.  His 
appearance  was  very  ordinary.  Ho  was  of  a  meditative,  unassuming  disposition, 
willing  to  talk  if  approached,  but  his  manner  was  retiring.  He  was  apparently 
most  inoffensive;  wo  then  thought  him  stupid.  In  his  difficulty  with  the  dress- 
maker we,  boylike,  believed  poor  H.  was  being  sinned  against,  and  selected  a  law 
student,  now  a  member  of  Congress  for  Idaho,  to  intercede  for  him,  with  tho  result 
that  tho  faculty  was  lenient  and  H.  was  'vindicated.'  His  bearing  so  little  resem- 
bled that  of  one  who  sought  tlio  company  of  women  that  we  regarded  the  incident 
as  a  great  joke.  Even  at  that  time  he  was  given  to  devising  schemrs  for  money 
making;  speculating  on  projects  that  might  be  taken  up  after  graduation.  We  did 
not  regard  them  as  of  doubtful  integrity,  yet  none  of  them  were  in  line  with  the  pro- 
fession he  was  about  to  be  gradtiated  into.  Wo  looked  upon  them  aa  visionary.  He 
had  no  chums  or  associates,  so  far  as  I  knew ;  always  alone,  of  modest  demeanor, 
and  never  aggressive.  It  was  a  serious  struggle  with  him  then  for  bare  existence, 
and  wo  pitied  him  without  thought  of  his  merit,  for  ho  was,  as  wo  saw  him,  a  nega- 
tive character." 

10.  "Ho  was  a  fellow  to  slide  alon^  without  attracting  any  attention,  and  would 
be  soon  forgotten.  There  was  au  episode  in  which  he  acquired  somo  notoriety,  and 
if  guilty  showed  mnch  foresight  and  caution  on  his  part.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 
A  young  widow  was  running  a  boarding  house,  he  being  one  of  tho  boarders.  She 
obtained  a  letter  to  him  from  his  wife;  she  brought  her  case  before  tho  faculty, 
claiming  tbat  he  had  promised  to  marry  her,  and  in  evidence  produced  somo  letters 
signed  in  his  name.  Ho  denied  the  charge  and  produced  specimens  of  his  hand- 
writing, including  notebooks,  etc.,  which  were  not  in  the  same  hand  as  tlie  letters 
produced  by  her.  Tho  evidence  was  not  such  tlmt  the  faculty  could  convict  on,  so 
they  let  him  off.  The  opinion  among  tho  students  was  that  he  was  the  one  who 
wrote  the  letters." 

11.  "  His  life  was  somewhat  in  the  background.  Ho  said  in  conversing  with  me 
that  bo  had  been  in  the  life  insurance  business  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Chicago.  He  said  he  had  traveled  a  great  amount.  Ho  and  liis  wife  did  not  get 
along  very  well.  Havo  seen  her  with  blackened  eyes  as  a  result  of  their  quarrels. 
They  roomed  only  a  few  doors  from  where  I  roomed.  His  life  was  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, and  be  was  supposed  to  be  getting  bodies  for  the  anatomical  rooms  in  soBie 
mysterious  way.  He  gave  me  a  hint  of  this  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him.  He 
told  uie  he  did  not  intend  to  practice  medicine,  but  wanted  a  medical  education  to 
help  him  in  his  business.  He  was  only  a  fair  student;  was  absent  from  his  work 
often,  and  many  of  us  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  through.  He  paid  more 
attention  to  anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia  medica.  To  me  he  was  a  suspicious  per- 
son, and  I  so  treated  him  while  we  were  associated  together.  I  wonld  often  question 
liim  along  the  lines  of  business  he  had  been  engaged  in  and  ho  would  invariably 
turn  the  conversation  into  other  channels.  He  told  me  how  be  evaded  paying  the 
extra  fees  nonresidents  of  Michigan  had  to  pay.  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw 
in  ono  of  the  papers  a  short  sketch  of  his  past  life  which  tallied  with  some  of  the 
things  he  told  me." 

12.  "He  passed  by  the  nickname  of  'Smegma'  among  tho  'boys'  of  onr  class,  duo 
doubtless  to  a  peculiar  odor.  As  I  remember  him  he  appeared  as  a  simple,  harmleaa 
individual,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  me  in  noting  his  remarkable 
career  of  crime.  He  was  in  some  'shady'  transactions  while  at  tho  university.  As 
I  now  look  back  at  tho  picture  he  left  on  memory's  wall,  he  was  an  nnconth  rustic, 
simple  in  speech,  rude  in  manner,  with  not  one  prodromic  symptom  that  would  ena- 
ble ono  to  even  dream  that  he  would  one  day  stand  as  a  monster  of  crime." 

13.  "He  had  auoticeable  aversion  to  familiarity.  During  the  time  spent  with  Dr. 
H.  ho  took  active  interest  in  Sunday-school  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  H.  was  a  prominent  and  active  member.  I  remember  him  as  an  odd  char- 
acter in  the  class  on  account  of  his  seemingly  friendless  fate,  and  the  manner  in 
■which  ho  worked  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Dr.  H.  About  tho  last  thing  he 
told  me  was  ho  had  decided  to  go  as  a  medical  missionary  to  somo  foreign  country 
after  graduating,  and  that  Dr.  H.  had  acted  in  his  behalf  to  secuio  for  him  all  the 
necessary  credentials  for  the  undertaking." 

14.  "Tome  he  was  especially  noticeable  for  his  rather  delicate  and  fair  facial 
complexion  and  rather  bine  and  open  eyes.  He  had  a  thin  mnstache  curled  up  at 
tbe  ends.  His  habits  were  decidedly  of  a  secretive  nature,  and  consequently  he 
-was  never  much  discussed."  ^  . 
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15.  "I -was  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  him  and  can  honestly  say  that  h* 
veas  the  last  man  that  I  would  suspect  of  doing  the  deeds  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed." 

16.  "  He  was  sickly  looking  and  troubled  quite  a  little  with  boils.  He  was  pecal- 
iar  in  that  ho  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anyone  but  himself  and  paid  bat  little  atten- 
tion to  anyone.  I  thought  he  was  rather  repabire  in  looks,  bat  never  thought  him 
a  criminal." 

17.  "He  was  a  quiet,  hard-working  student,  although  in  some  respects  a  little 
pee\iliar.  He  was  quite  often  found  occupying  older  students'  seats  down  neaier 
the  lecturer  and  in  consequence  was  sometimes  'passed  up,'  us  the  boys  used  to  say. 
He  was  of  quite  a  religions  tnrn  of  mind  and  was  quite  a  worker  in  the  Presbyteriaa 
Sunday  school." 

18.  *'  He  never  made  very  many  friends:  never  was  hail-fellow  with  anybody. 
Was  always  influenced  by  circninstonces,  and  when  once  decided  upon  a  point  would 
never  yield  or  acknowletlge  himself  mistaken.  Daring  1881  he  wore  »mast»elie, 
dressed  plainly,  almost  shabbily,  and  was  very  little  with  his  class  outside  of  abso- 
lute necessity." 

19.  "I  boarded  in  the  same  clnb  with  him,  and  thoagh  sitting  next  to  him  at  the 
table,  made  very  little  progress  toward  an  aeqoaintaoce,  his  disposition  was  soeh— 
sullen,  I  should  call  it — that  one  would  be  repelled  rather  than  attracted." 

20.  "He  was  n  man  who  tried  hard  to  keep  his  identity  to  himself.  He  r^sterei 
from  the  Statoof  Michigan,  when  in  private  conversation  beunthoaghtedly  admitted 
thathehaU  never  been  in  the  State  until  he  entered  the  university.  His  college  eaieet 
was  nut  a  bright  one,  as  ou  many  occasions  ho  would  try  to  nso  secret  helps  dnrioe 
his  examinations.  Henever  could  earry  on  a  conversation  and  at  the  same  timo  look 
you  in  the  face.    When  on  the  street  ho  usually  walked  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.' 

21.  "I  remember  having  heard  him  referred  to  on  one  or  two  occasions  as  a,  'smart 
Alec'  It  was  not  generally,  if  at  all,  believed  by  the  students  at  Ann  Arbor  that  be 
had  the  necessary  nerve  to  commit  murder.  As  I  remember,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  bigot  and  a  fellow  of  so  little  consequence  that  it  was  not  worth  one's  while  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him  so  long  as  bo  kept  to  himself." 

23.  "I  cousideredhim  a  quiet,  bright,  unsophisticated  sortofayonngniaD.  Inv 
nothing  abnormal  or  anything  to  especially  attract  attention.  He  seemed  ratha 
gloomy  at  times  and  not 'inclined  to  be  intimate  with  anyone." 

23.  "Ho  was  easily  disconcerted  on  being  questioned  and  never  ranked  very  higk 
in  his  class,  but  this  might  have  been  cao8«d  by  him  entering  upon  advanced  stand- 
ing and  not  taking  the  itrst  year  in  the  nnivenity." 

24.  "I  boarded  at  the  same  boarding  bonso  as  ho.  After  a  few  monttis  the  Imt- 
lady  found  that  he  wa.s  cheating  her  by  various  methods ;  each  boarder  that  left,  be 
would  report  to  the  landlady  that  the  boarder  had  not  paid  him  for  his  board  for 
several  weeks,  and  poeket  that  amonnt  of  money.  Also  in  ordering  groc^'ies  be 
would  "beat    the  lady. 

The  other  students  thereby  found  out  that  he  was  disbenest.  He  appeare<l  tob« 
a  sneaking,  quiet,  unpopular  man,  other  stndenta  not  associating  with  him  to  aaj 
extent.  I  never  knew  of  him  drinking.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  a  "fast"  boy,  bnt  a 
mean  fellow.  As  to  his  scholarship  I  remember  only  that  Professor  Y.  did  not  pass 
him  on  some  branch,  and  H.  was  very  spitefnl  against  Professor  V. — wrote  him  let- 
ters calling  him  vile  names  and  spoke  bitterly  against  him." 

25.  He  never  entered  into  sports  of  any  kind,  seldom  laughed,  sometimes  smiled 
in  a  dry  half-hearted  way — he  seemed  secrotivo  and  afraid  of  suspicion." 

26.  "He  was  looked  upon  as  one  who  would  attempt  to  attain  favor  with  tb« 
fatnlty  by  spying  among  the  students." 

27.  "I  wus  well  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  read  everything  about  him  since 
bo  was  arrested,  and  I  know  he  tells  tbo  truth  iu  some  of  his  confessions." 

Letter  from  one  who  lived  in  the  "Castle:"  "Febrnary  2,  1889,  I  moT«d  into 
a  room  in  the  "Castle"  and  remained  there  till  December  3,  1889.  He  was  always 
quick  nnd  active.  If  yon  had  seen  him  in  drug  stmro  in  Englewood  yon  would  bare 
thou<;ht  him  the  busiest  man  you  ever  saw.  Was  ctHisidered  the  best  druggist  osd 
chemist  that  over  camo  here,  nnd  his  store  was  always  filled  with  costomers.  Kearly 
everyone  who  know  him  here  does  not  believe  he  killed  anyone;  tbink  him  too 
big  a  coward.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  swindlers  they  ever  knew,  hot  wben  be 
hired  a  man  to  do  any  work  ho  always  paid  him  what  he  asked  withont  a  word,  bat 
if  ho  made  a  bargain  with  anyone  that  could  afford  to  lose  withont  breakingbim  up 
he  would  beat  him  almo.st  every  time.  The  iron  columns  in  front  of  bis  bniMiugaie 
an  example.  He  never  paid  a  cent  for  them,  and  beat  them  in  three  conrts.  Hugas 
business  and  using  the  cit.v  water  for  two  years  and  making  them  believe  it  was  arte- 
sian water  were  other  instances.  Bringing  the  city  gas  through  a  tank  of  wattf, 
he  pnt  stuff  in  the  water  to  color  the  flame  until  the  gas  inspeetors  deelared  that  it 
was  not  theirs." 

Letter  from  a  prison  chum:  "It  is  very  little  information  that  I  can  give  yo« 
regarding  H.    I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  jail  and  wm  only  with  him  fat 
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Bomo  tlireo  or  four  ireelcs  while  hn  remaineA  in  jail  in  St.  Lonis.  I  suppose  tlint 
it  woH  owinfT  to  the  reputation  that  had  been  forced  upon  mo  that  caused  liim  to 
approach  rao  and  seek  my  acquaintance.  I  was  then  expecting  to  soon  recover  my 
liberty,  and  ho  stated  that  be  intended  soon  to  malie  a  trip  to  Germany  and  wanted 
mo  to  accompany  him.  I  am  now  convinced  tliat  bo  wonid  sooner  or  later  have 
murdered  mo  nad  I  been  able  to  have  accompanied  him  on  his  intended  trip  abroad. 
I  kuownotbiu<;  about  him  but  what  he  told  nie  of  some  of  his  former  exploits  before 
I  met  him.  0£  course  yon  know  that  he  told  me  all  about  the  scheme  to  rob  the 
insurance  company,  and  that  it  was  for  introducing  him  to  a  lawyer  who  could  be 
trnsted  to  be  allowed  to  know  that  the  scheme  to  rob  the  insurance  company  was  a 
fraud,  etc.,  that  1  was  to  have  $50U  to  enable  mo  to  fight  my  case  or  secnre  my 
liberty." 

Letter  from  Mrs.  P.'s  father:  "  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  reply  that  Mrs.  P.  is  not  at 
all  in  a  condition  to  give  snch  information  even  if  sbo  had  it  to  give.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  ask  it  of  her.  She  is  badly  used  up  by  the  fearful  ordeal  she  has  gone 
tfarongh.  The  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  officers  and  officials  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  she  was  a  bad  woman  and  desperate  criminal,  added  to  the  hor- 
rid work  of  H.  with  herself  and  family,  is  surely  enough  to  drive  almost  any  woman 
to  death  or  distraction.  Her  personal  acquaintance  with  H.  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  her  n  very  concise  opinion  of  his  peculiar  traits  or  points  of  character.  She 
saw  him  but  n  few  times  before  ho  murdered  her  husband,  and  only  a  few  times 
after,  while  at  St.  Louis,  during  the  time  he  and  his  associates  were  robbing  her  of 
the  insurance  money.  During  the  time  she  was  being  dragged  about  the  country 
nodcr  the  promise  and  delusion  that  she  would  see  her  husband  and  children,  she 
only  saw  the  wretch  occasionally,  and  only  for  ft  short  time.  He  never,  to  her  knowl- 
edge, rode  on  the  same  rain  or  put  up  at  the  same  house  or  hotel  where  she  was 
stopping.  During  this  time  Mrs.  P.  was  under  great  mental  strain.  The  children 
were  confiding  in  him  because  P.  had  made  them  to  understand  aud  believe  that  he 
(H.)  would  be  good  to  them.  Ho  allured  P.  to  his  death,  aud  at  the  same  time  ui.ade 
him  betray  bis  family  into  his  bloody  hands.  P.  loved  his  family,  and  would  have 
fought  for  tbem  had  ho  thought  anyone  was  going  to  impose  upon  or  injure  them. 
H.  conld  show  much  kindness  and  be  very  sympathetic,  bat  always,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  carry  out  his  murderous  schemes.  If  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  victims  in  any  matter  were  not  carried  out,  he  was  quick  to  resent  it  and 
free  to  reprimand.    Ho  was  'boss'  as  well  as  executor." 

CONDUCT  BKFORE   EXECUTION. 

H.  made  a  long  confession  of  many  brutal  murders,  which  he  subsequently  admitted 
to  be  false.    The  purpose  of  this  was  said  to  be  to  pay  bis  debts. 

Just  before  his  execution  H.  desired  his  counsel  to  walk  to  the  gallows  and  remain 
there  with  him.  No  one  desired  it,  but  it  was  done  because  he  threatened  to  make 
a  scene.    His  statement  upon  the  scatTold  was  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  very  few  words  to  say;  in  fact,  I  would  make  no  statement 
at  this  time  except  that  by  not  speaking  I  would  appear  to  acquiesce  in  my  execu- 
tion. I  ouly  want  to  say  that  the  extent  of  my  wruugdoiug  in  taking  human  life 
consisted  in  the  death  ot  two  women,  they  having  died  at  my  hand  as  the  result  of 
criminal  operations.  I  wish  to  also  state,  however,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding hereafter,  I  am  not  guilty  of  taking  the  lives  of  any  of  the  P.  family, 
the  three  children  or  father,  B.  F.  P.,  of  whose  death  I  am  now  convicted,  and  for 
which  I  am  to-day  to  be  hanged.    That  is  all." 

H.  was  self-possessed  to  the  last,  even  suggesting  to  the  superintendent  not  to 
hurry  or  to  make  any  mistake. 

PURPOSB   OF   CRIMINOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  snch  study  is  to  seek  out  the  causes  and  conditions  that  lead  to 
crime,  on  the  general  principle  that  the  amelioration  or  prevention  of  evil  doing  citn 
not  be  accomplished  by  rational  methmls  until  we  know  more  deHnitcly  the  causes, 
whether  they  lie  more  in  the  individual  or  more  in  the  surroundings.  As  far  us 
investigation  of  criminals  bns  gone  the  indications  are  that  the  cause  of  most  crime 
lies  in  the  surroundings  rather  than  in  the  criminal,  and  this  is  a  most  hopeful  result 
of  snch  study,  because  it  is  possible  to  ch.ingo  the  surroundings  but  very  difficult  to 
change  the  nature  of  an  individual.  The  study  of  a  single  criminal  iu  the  most 
tfaorongh  mauner  possible  is  important  from  the  fiict  that  he  represents  generally  a 
large  number  in  his  type,  and  iu  this  way  a  clear  insight  is  gained  into  the  definite 
natnre  of  those  characteristics  and  special  surroundings  which  lead  through  their 
combination  into  evil  doing. 

The  thorough  study  of  a  criminal  illustrates  the  method  by  which  every  human 
being  should  be  studied.  There  can  be  no  scientific  sociology  in  the  rigid  sense  of 
that  term  until  a  thorough  study  is  made  of  individuals  in  society. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL,    CRIMINOLOGICAL,   AND    DEMOGJiAPH- 
lOAL  CONGRESSES  IN  EUROPE.' 


It  is  of  great  adyantage  to  the  caaso  of  knoTrledge  that  specialists  in  similar  fields 
of  work,  bnt  of  different  nationalities,  should  meet  from  time  to  time  and  describe, 
compare,  and  discnss  the  results  of  their  most  recent  investigations.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  a  practical  advantage  in  such  congresses  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  members  have  more  time  for  conversation  and  exohango  of  ideas  than 
at  their  own  homes;  tbns  in  a  private  conversation  with  a  specialist  one  often  gains 
a  better  insight  into  a  subject  than  by  reading  a  treatise  on  it. 

Psychology,  in  the  experimental  sense,  is  a  comj^aratic^ely  new  study.  Criminol- 
ogy and  demography  are  of  more  recent  date,  and  indicate  that  growing  interest  in 
the  study  of  man  himself  which  is  one  of  the  newest  directions  that  science  is  taking. 

THB  STUDY  OF  nCMAN  BEINGS. 

The  scientific  study  of  human  beings  as  they  exist  in  present  civilized  life  is, 
curious  to  say,  a  new  one.  There  is  less  definite  knowledge  of  modem  man  than  of 
nncivilizAd  man,  because  the  latter  has  been  studied  more  carefully.  For  a  similar 
reason  we  have  more  knowledge  of  rocks  and  animals  than  of  man,  and  although 
we  have  made  sciences  of  the  two  former,  a  science  of  human  beings  hardly  exists. 

Investigations  of  civilized  man  are  being  nndertaken  in  all  conntriesof  the  world, 
bnt  it  is  on  the  abnormal  side,  as  recent  works  in  demography  and  criminology  show. 
Bnt  since  a  large  majority  of  the  abnormal  are  so  the  more  by  occasion  or  conditions 
than  throngh  heredity  or  character,  whatever  is  found  true  of  them  is  in  a  great 
measure  probably  true  of  men  in  general. 

As  the  three  recent  congresses  represent  three  typical  forms  of  investigating  mod- 
em civilized  man,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  describe  some  new  instruments  and 
methods  nsed  in  this  Bureau  to  carry  on  still  further  these  lines  of  inquiry  with 
special  reference  to  education.  It  is  here  that  social  pathology  and  education  stand  iu 
the  most  intimate  relation.*  As  education  concerns  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
development  of  individual  and  society,  it  is  a  method  of  amelioration  or  prevention 
of  those  pathological  elements  that  tend  to  social  degeneration.  The  instruments 
nsed  in  the  study  of  patho-social  man  will  apply  as  well  to  normal  man;  thus  the 
writer  has  employed  some  of  them  in  the  study  of  school  children. 

The  instrumental  investigation  of  man  is  simply  a  more  precipe  method  of  study. 

6ome  of  the  instruments  were  specially  constructed  for  the  Bureau.  They  may  be 
divided  under  four  heads : 

1.  Anthropometrical,  measuring  the  osseons  and  muscular  system. 

2.  Psycho-neural,  measnring  the  nerves  in  connection  with  the  mental  state. 

3.  Emotional,  indicating  the  degrees  of  emotion  throngh  movements  of  the  thoracic 
muscles  and  increase  of  flow  of  arterial  blood  iu  the  arm. 

4.  Hypnotic,  measuring  the  degree  of  suggestibility,  or  aiding  the  operator  to  pro- 
duce the  hypniitic  state. 

The  scientific  study  of  man  with  sncb  instruments  is  not  only  of  use  in  medicine, 
bnt  can  be  pursued  in  society  at  large  in  discriminating  quantitatively  the  differ- 
ence between  individuals  in  their  muscular,  nervous,  or  emotional  systems. 

'  Prepared  by  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
'See  article,  "Social  Pathology  and  Education,"  in  Annual  Repoi-t  of  Bureau  for 
1889-90,  pp.  573-590. 
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Wo  <lo  not  know  wlmt  slionld  be  considered  a  normal  man  especially  in  regard  to 
the  iierrons  system ;  wbat  degree  of  aisuteness  or  obtnseness  to  taste,  smefl,  heat, 
pain,  electrical  sensibility,  hypnotic  suggestibility  can  be  considered  normal,  and 
-what  degree  (within  certain  limits)  abnormal. 

Tbe8u  questions  are  perhaps  mi>re  important  in  the  stndy  of  school  children,  for 
any  defects  or  abnormalities  may  be  corrected  before  they  have  taken  deep  root, 
hindering  and  dwarfing  the  development  of  the  child.  The  special  mental,  moral, 
or  physieul  habits  that  should  be  emphasized  in  the  care  of  this  or  that  child  would 
bo  indicated.  If  a  school  boy  be  cruel  toward  his  playmate,  is  it  because  ho  thinks 
the  same  blow  would  not  hurt  himself,  owing  to  the  obtnseness  or  coarseness  of  his 
nervous  system  f  Is  a  pupil  who  is  continoally  reprimanded  inherently  defective  or 
weak  nervously  f  Such  children  are  often  discoaraged  unnecessarily.  The  teacher 
m^y  be  ignorant  of  their  true  condition.  Some  dull  in  early  life  develop  sab- 
seqnently.  Prococionsness  in  children  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  good  sign.  Or,  s^aio, 
has  the  child  a  very  delicate  and  refined  nervons  system  that  is  inhibited  or  par- 
alyzed in  its  action  by  severe  words  or  physical  pnnishmeutf  What  is  the  difference 
between  slum  children  and  children  of  the  well-to-dot  If  there  is  no  essential 
difference  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  it.  Should  such  children  have  special  train- 
iugt  Vital  qneslions  of  this  nature  can  be  determined  with  instruments  of  preci- 
sion. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  if  mental  and  moral  training  of  children  is  not 
more  thoroughly  considered  we  c.in  not  expect  some  of  t^o  evils  that  are  menaeing 
society  to  lessen.  All  evils  of  society  may  be  included  nnder  social  pathology,  wbieb 
treats  of  these  individuals  who,  from  mental,  Bioral,  or  physical  defects,  are  inja- 
rions  to  society.*  In  the  criminological  and  demographical  congresses  man  is  cob- 
sidercd  rather  in  bis  abnormal  conditions;  in  the  psychological  congress  be  is  stud- 
ied more  generally.  InsI  rumen ta  of  precision  are  applicable  for  investigation  of 
both  the  normal  and  abnormal,  and  furnish  the  most  aeftnite  means  yet  known  of 
distingniNhing  between  the  two. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  congresses,  the  writer  is  making  a  special  report,  as 
ho  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Boreau. 

Tub  Intebnatioxai,  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Held  in  I^oxdon. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  late  International  Congress  for  Psychol- 
ogy is  the  prominent  part  that  physiological  investigations  aesnined.  Thia  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  study  the  objective  rather  tliaii 
the  snbjcctivo  side  of  consciousness.  Yet  not  a  liew  of  the  members  read  pap«s 
which  gave  the  results  of  an  empirical  study  of  subjective  reality.  The  snhjeet  of 
hypnotism  and  allied  states  was  also  one  of  great  interest  to  all. 

Some  of  the  most  important  questions  considered  were  in  the  d<»nain  of  the  phys- 
iology of  the  brain,  about  which  comparatively  little  is  known.  The  statement  has 
often  been  made  that  the  frontal  convolutions  are  the  seat  of  the  intellect  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  will  and  desire.  This  was  based  npon  comparison  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  region  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  upon  resnlts  of  »ocideBt  or 
disease  in  man  and  experiments  upon  monkeys  by  Ferrier,  Horsley,  and  SeltiUer,  and 
upon  dogs  by  Hitzig  and  Goltz.  For  the  reason  that  antiseptic  precaotions  wem 
not  taken  in  either  Ferrier's  earlier  experiments  or  Goltz's  or  Uitzig's,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain but  that  the  results  obtained  may  have  been  dne  to  an  extension  of  the  effects 
of  the  injury.  Professor  Schiifer  thought  it  worth  whilo  to  repeat  these  experiaeats 
npon  the  prefrontal  region  by  a  mode  of  operation  that  entirely  avoided  the  shork 
following  from  a  bilateral  removal  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  of  the  brain.  He 
said  that  ho  hod  often  noticed  in  operating  npon  the  brain  that  extensive  bilateral 
lesions  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  apathy  and  apparent  idiocy,  whether  tho  opera- 
tions were  in  the  frontal  or  in  other  regions,  more  m  fact  in  the  temporal  than  in  the 
frontalregion.  Ho  thinks  it  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  (1)  the  question  of  shock 
and  (2)  that  of  considerablo  loss  oi  brain  substance  and  removal  of  support  from 
the  rest  of  the  brain  (thus  impairing  the  cerebral  functions  generally)  may  modify 
the  result.  For  these  reasons  Professor  SchUfer  has  recently  operated,  not  by  actaally 
removing  tho  portions  of  the  brain,  bnt  by  severing  their  connections  with  the  rest 
of  tho  niautlo  and  with  the  brain  stem.  This  can  1^  effected  with  scare<dy  any  hem- 
orrhage and  with  no  perceptible  shock.  In  several  instances  in  which  Professor 
Schiifer  has  thus  severed  the  prefoiital  lobes  in  monkeys  there  was  an  entire  want 
of  a]ipreciablo  symptoms.  In  no  case  did  the  animals  ^>ow  the  dnllnese  and  apathy 
pr6viou.sly  noticed,  but  they  appeared  as  bright  and  intelligent  after  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  anoisthetic  as  before  the  operation.  These  experiments,  therefore, 
do  not  support  the  view  that  tho  prefontal  lobes  are  especially  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gent attention. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  Professor  Horsley's  deotonstratien 
of  localization  of  functions  in  the  monkey's  brain,  which  was  given  before  a  nnmbM 

'See  Abnormal  Man,  pp.  7-9;  published  by  the  Bnreau,  1893. 
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of  specialists  and  psycho- physicists.  The  montcey  -was  pat  under  the  influence  of 
an  aniesthetic  and  quite  a  portion  of  the  craninm  removed.  By  electric  Btimiilation 
Prot'essor  Ilorsley  demonstrated  clearly  tlio  fact  of  localization;  lie  was  able  to  pre- 
dict before  applying  the  cIectro<le8  what  movements  wonltl  tskko  place,  as  in  the  arm, 
fingers,  and  face.  The  experiment  run  very  satisfactory  to  the  witnesses,  although 
Professor  Horsley  did  not  think  it  had  succeeded  as  trell  as  in  many  former  cases 
-when  he  had  performed  it  before  his  classes.  These  noTr  well-known  Iocalize<l  areas 
in  the  brain  of  monkeys  have  been  fonud  also  by  Horsley  and  SchUfer  in  the  anthro- 
poid ape,  which  is  still  nearer  man.  Bnt  the  jiroof  has  been  made  complete  iit  a 
deiDonstnitian  npon  haman  beings  by  Professor  Horsley.  Jt  was  in  the  case  of  two 
epileptics  in  whom  on  operation  was  necessary.  As  far  ns  the  operation  permitted,  it 
-was  found  that  the  same  loealization  of  functions  existed  iu  man.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  the  success  of  experiments  npon  animals  is  often  duo  to  developed  operative  skill, 
aa  is  obtuned  in  snrgery.  The  writer  has  witnessed  many  operations  of  this  nature 
\fj  well-known  specialists,  hnt  has  never  seen  it  so  neatly  done  as  by  Professor  Horsley. 
nofcsBor  Horsley  was  also  very  carefnl  to  see  that  the  animal  felt  no  pain  through- 
oat  the  whole  operation.  One  is  reminded  of  Professor  Mank's  experiments  on  the 
dog  at  Berlin,  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time.  Both  Munk  and  Horsley 
are  surgeons. 

Professor  Mank  rocentljr  showed  the  writer  a  monkey  from  which  be  ha<1  removed 
the  frontal  lobes  on  one  side.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  discover  any  effect  on  tho 
monkey's  intelligence.    The  monkey  was  as  bright  as  ever. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  single  function  is  localized  brain  localization  is  established, 
'hfot  this  a  priori  method  is  being  made  less  and  less  necessary  by  exporiuienUition. 
It  would  seem  from  these  and  other  investigations  that  tho  iiitellectnal  fiiuctiun  is 
diffosed  oret  the  whole  brain.  This  is  streugthened  by  pnrely  psychological  consid- 
erations friHB  the  directing  power  of  the  reasoning  faculty  over  the  psychical  functions 
in  genwal.  It  would  seem  prol>abIe  that  by  more  exact  methods  and  skillful  opera- 
tions general  localize<l  areas  will  be  established  throughout  the  brain,  but  that  these 
aieas  can  be  absolutely  defined  is  quite  improbable;  tirst,  because  they  seem  grad- 
ually to  overreach  one  area  into  the  other :  and,  second,  the  brain  is  a  vicarious  organ 
and  the  extent  of  this  charaeteristie  will  be  difficult  to  determine.  Bnt  when  one 
thinks  of  the  complexity  of  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  brain,  not  to  mention  its  liisto- 
pfaysiology  and  euemism,  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  investigation  is  evident,  yet 
these  |KieitiTe  reanHs  in  the  coarser  anatomy  and  physiology  are  an  initial  start- 
ing point  of  the  highest  importance  and  may  lead,  in  tho  nitare,  to  things  as  yet 
nntbonght  of. 

A  recent  experiment  illnstrating  kinsssthesis  was  described  by  Dr.  Ransom.  It  was 
a  case  of  epilepsy  where  tho  convulsions  began  by  tingling  and  spasm  in  the  left 
band.  Tho  following  permanent  abnormal  conditions  resulted  in  this  hand:  (1) 
Slight  tactile  anaesthesia,  (2)  dimination  of  muscular  sense,  (3)  diminution  of  motor 

Kwer.  The  operation  showed  a  cyst  compressing  the  cortical  center  for  the  left 
nd.  After  recovery  firom  the  operation,  this  area  was  fsradized  by  electrodes 
inserted  through  the  scalp  without  an  anesthetic.  From  this  resulted,  (1)  contraction 
of  groups  of  muscles  in  arm  and  hand  by  morlerate  current,  (2)  production  of  sensa- 
tion with  a  weaker  current,  contraction  added  when  current  was  strengthened,  (3) 
improTement  of  mnscular  sense  dnring  and  after  stimulation,  (4)  weakening  of  vol- 
nntary  motor  ]M>wer  after  a  strongly  induced  contraction. 

Dr.  H.  Donaldson,  in  bis  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  of  Lanra  Bridg- 
msn,  found  the  following  peculiarities:  Depression  of  the  motor  speech  center,  a 
■lendemeas  of  the  first  temporal  gyrus  on  both  sides  and  a  blunting  of  both  occijiital 
poles  with  a  special  distorbanceof  the  fissures  in  the  right  cunens,  poor  develupiiieiit 
of  temporal  lobes,  the  cranial  nerves  connected  with  the  defective  sense  orgaus  were 
deader,  the  left  optic  nerve  being  the  one  most  affected.  The  extent  of  cortex  was 
normal,  bnt  nndnly  thin  all  over.  This  thinness,  bowerer,  was  most  marked  in  the 
■Teas  for  the  defeetivo  senses,  dne  in  part  at  least  to  the  smallness  of  tho  cortical 
cell*  there  present.  In  general,  the  case  represents  a  maximum  peripheral  dis- 
tnrb.ince  in  tho  sensory  cranial  nerves,  associated  with  only  snch  central  lesions  as 
followed  from  lack  of  exercuie  and  growth. 

In  his  investigations  of  the  mnscnli^  sense  in  the  blind,  Dr.  Ooldscheider  found  a 
dereloped  sense  of  tonch  in  the  hand  and  Anger  joints,  and  the  oaose  of  this  was 
iwychieal,  eonsisting  in  a  sharpening  of  the  attention  and  in  practice.  The  senso  of 
Joeation  in  the  skin  is  small  in  the  blind.  In  order  to  recognize  forms  by  tonch  the 
sensation  of  motion  is  of  greater  importanee  than  the  sensibility  of  the  skin.  Chil- 
dren, whether  blind  or  not,  possess  a  finer  sensibility  for  pass!  ve  motion  than  adults. 

An  interesting  paper  was  that  on  "A  law  of  perception,"  by  Professor  Lnnge,  of 
Odessa.  The  process  of  every  perception  consists  in  a  rapid  change  of  a  whole  series 
of  psychical  moments  or  steps,  in  which  every  precedingstep  presents  a  less  concrete 
and  more  geaeral  condition,  and  every  following  step  a  more  concrete  and  differen- 
tiated peyetaical  eoudition.    There  are  four  priacipol  Btejw  or  stages  in  this  process  of 
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perception,  (1)  tho  Bimple  shook  'without  quality,  (2)  the  conacionsness  of  general 
u)o<lality  in  the  seuHibilit.v,  (3)  consciousness  of  its  specific  quality,  and  (4)  con- 
scionsuess  of  its  epacial  form. 

The  steps  or  stages  of  our  perception  correspond  to  tho  development  of  perception 
in  gnneral  biological  evolution.  The  so-called  mnscnlar  reaction  consists  in  a  reac- 
tion iu  consciousness  upon  a  simple  and  undifferentiated  shock.  Tho  mnscnlar  or  the 
innervation  effort  is  not  essential  to  the  mnscnlar  reaction.  The  so-called  sensorial 
reaction  id  not  a  determinate  act,  but  the  reaction  upon  one  of  the  following  steps 
of  perception.  The  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  in  an  act  of  Judgment  is 
a  particular  cose  of  tho  law  of  perception.  The  consciousness  of  difference  has  no 
ground  in  the  stinso  of  time.    The  so-called  time  of  choosing  shows  no  element  of  wiU. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Franklin,  after  explaining  the  difiBculties  of  the  Hering  or  the  Yonng- 
Hflmboltz  theories  of  light  sensations,  proposed  the  following  new  theory:  In  its 
earliest  stage  of  development,  vision  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  sensation  of  gray 
(using  the  word  gray  to  cover  the  whole  series — black,  gray,  white).  This  sensa- 
tion of  gray  was  brouj^ht  about  by  the  action  upon  the  nerve  ends  of  a  certain 
chemical  substance,  set  free  in  tho  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  In  tho  develop- 
ment of  the  visual  sense  the  molecule  to  be  decomposed  became  so  differentiated 
as  to  lose  only  a  part  of  its  exciting  substance  at  once;  these  chemical  constitaents 
of  tho  exciter  of  the  gray  sensation  can  therefore  he  present  separately  and  canse 
tho  sensation  of  red,  green,  and  blue.  A  recombination  of  these  substances  produces 
tho  gray  sensation;  tho  mixing  of  these  three  colors  gives  a  sensation  of  no  color 
at  nil,  but  only  gray.    The  theory  is  that  of  a  differentiated  color  molecnlc. 

Prof.  Pierre  Janet  gave  a  somewhat  extensive  description  of  a  diseaae  which 
ho  designates  as  a  new  form  of  psychological  disaggregation — a  mental  disease  con- 
sistiug  iu  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  synthesis,  which  permits  during  each 
moment  to  attach  new  psychological  phenomena  to  the  personality,  which  are  repro- 
duced in  the  mind.  This  disease  has  different  forms,  according  as  the  incapacity  for 
synthoHis  affects  the  sensations,  movements,  or  souvenirs. 

Professor  Li<^geois,  of  Nancy,  showed  it  to  be  quite  probable  that  a  woman,  who 
h!t<l  been  condemned  to  twenty  years  of  hard  lauor  for  attempting  to  poison  her 
husband,  was  suggestible  and  hypnotizable  to  a  high  degree;  that  she  bad  received 
suggestions  from  a  doctor,  her  lover,  to  poison  her  husband  in  order  to  be  able  to 
marry  the  doctor^  that  her  moral  liberty  was  greatly  diminished  if  not  abolished. 
Professor  Li^geois  commended  such  cases  to  magistrates.  Judges,  physicians,  and 
jurloM,  so  that  incompetence  and  contradictions  and  excessive  severity  may  he 
prevented. 

Dr.  Li6beanlt  and  Professor  Li^geois  described  a  case  of  monomaniacol  suicide, 
which  was  cured  by  suggestion  during  hypnotic  sleep.  It  was  a  woman  Trho  had 
had  tendencies  to  suicido  for  eleven  months. 

Dr.  B^rillon,  editor  of  tho  Kevue  de  I'Hypnotisme,  spoke  on  the  applications  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  to  education.  From  on  experience  of  attempting  hypnotism 
with  some  250  children  of  both  sexes,  he  deduced  these  conclusions:  In  10  children 
from  6  to  15,  of  different  classes  of  society,  8  could  be  put  into  profound  sleep 
alter  tho  first  or  second  seance.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  diflScnlties  of 
causing  profound  sleep  were  greater  iu  proportion  as  the  child  presented  neuropathic 
hereditary  defects.  Healthy  children  with  good  antecedents  were  generally  very 
sn<;gestible,  and  consequently  hypnotizable;  they  are  very  sensitive  to  imitation. 
While  their  sleep  has  the  appearance  of  normtil  sleep,  yet  it  is  easy  to  obtain  amnesia 
on  awakening,  negative  hallucinations,  snggestea  dreams,  and  automatic  accom- 
idishmeut  of  suggested  acts.  This  sensibility  to  suggestiou  and  hypnotism  has  been 
utilized  in  treatiug  cases  which  concern  pedagogics  as  much  as  medicine;  such  ar« 
those  with  nervous  insomnia,  nocturnal  terrors,  somnambulism,  kleptomania, 
onanism,  iucontinenco  of  urine,  inveterate  laziness,  fllthiness,  and  moral  perversity. 
These  facts  have  been  veriQed-by  a  largo  number  of  authors ;  they  belong  to  practical 
psychology.  Suggestion  constitutes  a  process  of  investigatiou  which  permits  us  to 
submit  to  a  rigorous  analysis  the  different  intellectual  faculties  of  children,  and  thns 
to  aid  pedagogics  by  the  experimental  method. 

Mr.  1''.  W.H.  Myers,  iu  a  paper  on  "The  experimental  induction  of  hallaoinations," 
considers  it  a  drawback  to  experimental  as  compared  with  introspective  psychology 
that  we  aro  liable  to  loso  in  profundity  what  we  gain  in  precision ;  new  experiments 
aro  required  if  tho  operations  of  the  subconscious  strata  of  our  intelligence  are  to 
be  reached;  such  operations  tend  to  be  manifested  spontaneously  in  forms  of  active 
and  passive  automatism,  such  as  automatic  writing  and  visual  or  auditory  halluci- 
nations. As  to  tho  extent  to  which  these  phenomena  can  bo  reproduced  experi- 
mentally, hypnotism  is  at  present  the  principal  means.  A  form  of  hallucination 
which  is  harmless  and  easily  controlled  is  "crystal  vision,"  that  is,  the  induction  of 
hallucinatory  images  by  looking  steadily  into  a  crystal  or  other  clear  depth  or  at  a 
polished  surface.  In  this  way  the  crystal  helps  the  externalizalion  of  those  images, 
aouetimce  by  scattered  reflections  which  suggest  points  do  repere  or  by  partially 
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kypnotizing  the  Knzer.  But  n  crystal  visiou  may  oometimes  pass  insensibly  into  the 
•ammoning  np  of  externalized  images,  or  qaosi-percepts,  witli  no  dofiuito  nidus  or 
backgroaud.  Such  images,  or  percepts,  may  depend  npou  a  perceptivity  antecedent 
to  sensory  specialization  and  of  \Tider  scope. 

la  speaking  of  experiments  in  thought  transference,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  con8idere<l  the 
hypnoiic  state  as  favorable  in  such  inquiries.  By  thought  transference  is  meant  the 
communication  of  ideas  from  one  person  \rhom  we  call  the  agent  to  another  called 
tho  percipient,  independeut  of  the  recognized  channels  of  scuso.  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
eondnctcu  her  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sidgwick  and  others.  Tho 
successful  percipients  were  sevou  in  number,  and  were  generally  hypnotized.  It  was 
possiblo  to  transfer  numbers,  mental  pictures — that  is,  mental  pictures  in  tho  agent's 
miud — and  induced  hallucinations  given  by  verbal  suggestion  to  one  hypnotic  sub- 
ject and  trausferred.by  him  to  anntlier.  There  were  failures,  but  the  proportion  of 
successes  was  snificicnt  to  show  that  tho  result  was  not  due  to  chance.  One  percip- 
ient Kucceedcd  in  experiments  with  numbers,  when  separated  from  tho  agent  by  a 
cIose<l  door  and  at  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  feet.  Sometimes  tho  ideas  reached 
tho  percipient  as  visual  impressions  received  with  closed  eyes,  sometimes  as  halluci- 
untious  on  a  card  or  paper,  or  by  automatic  writing,  or  by  table  tilting. 

It  is  not  known  how  to  produce  results  at  will;  only  certain  persons  seem  capable 
of  acting  as  agents  or  porcipienta,  and  these  persons  succeed  at  one  time  and  fail 
another,  varying  at  diuerent  times  in  the  same  day ;  the  reason  for  this  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

In  the  nerve  centers  of  flying  in  certain  insects,  Alfred  Binet  showed  that  the 
dontal  root  is  motor  and  tho  ventral  root  is  sensitive. 

Professor  Preyer,  of  Berlin,  road  a  paper  on  tho  origin  of  number.  All  concepts  can 
ariso  through  the  senses  only.  No  concept  (even  the  concept  of  number)  through 
Iicrcdity  alone,  without  individual  sense  impressions,  can  take  place.  Bnt  the  child, 
liko  many  animals,  can  value  things  and  numbers  without  knowledge  of  numbers; 
it  feels  the  numbers,  not  by  means  of  touch  or  sight,  bnt  through  hearing.  Tho 
series  of  positive  whole  nambers  did  not  arise  originally  through  addition  ot  1  to  1: 
such  n  hypothesis  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  a  unmbor,  namely  of  2,  and  a  method 
of  adding.  Numbers  are  acquired  in  a  normal  way  through  hearing  and  comparison 
of  tones,  but  later  through  touch  and  sight. 

As  to  the  effect  of  natural  selection  on  tho  development  of  music.  Dr.  Wallaschek 
said  that  primitive  music  is  not  an  abstract  art,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  dance 
and  pantomime,  is  bound  up  with  the  necessities  of  primitive  tribal  life — that  is,  in 
war  and  hunting,  for  which  these  dances  seem  to  prepare — and,  further,  that  it  helps 
the  tribe  to  maintain  its  strength  and  skill  during  times  of  peace.  These  dances  are 
of  a  social  nature,  being  performed  by  the  whole  tribe  with  great  exactness,  duo  to 
the  influence  of  rhythm,  of  which  primitive  music  chiefly  consists.  This  tie  of 
mnsic  enables  the  community  to  act  as  one  body,  holding  the  community  together. 
Tribes  accustomed  to  play  at  war  and  hunting  associate  more  easily,  act  better  in 
case  of  need,  and  so  are  better  prepared  for  life.  The  musical  faculty  is  thus  devel- 
ope<l  and  trained  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Witmer  presented  a  contribntton  to  experimental  (esthetic,  taking  up  "the 
esthetical  value  of  the  mathematical  proportions  of  simple  figures."  No  measure- 
ments of  the  proportions  of  the  human  form,  as  found  in  nature  or  in  art,  nor  in 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  will  demonstrate  the  a;sthetio  value  of  tho  mathe- 
matical relations  of  their  parts;  for  we  never  can  be  sure  that  their  lesthetio  value 
doea  not  rest  upon  an  associative  or  other  factor  rather  than  upon  tho  direct  mathe- 
matical proportions ;  and  the  freedom  in  tho  choice  of  parts  to  bo  measured  mnst 
throw  considerable  donbt  upon  the  results  of  all  measurements.  Such  attempts 
have  proved  no  more  than  n  limited  ipsthetio  value  of  the  proportion  1:1,  while  tor 
the  Tarions  other  simple  mathematicnl  relations  nothing  aecisivohas  been  shown. 
A  better  method  than  Zeising's  or  Fechner's  affords  a  choice  not  limited  to  a  set  of 
arbitrary  proportions,  but  opens  to  a  series  of  iignres  whoso  mathematical  propor- 
tions vary  in  a  constant  ratio  between  the  proportion  of  1 :1  and  1  :z  (z  being  any 
desired  largo  number).  This  method  permits  of^  an  easy  observation  of  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease  in  tho  (esthetic  feeling  attaching  to  the  regularly  increasing  pro- 
portions. For  all  groups  of  figure',  and  for  all  positions  of  the  figure  there  are  but 
two  pleasing  proportions :  The  ratio  1 :1 ,  or  perfect  symmetry,  and  a  ratio  which  lies 
between  2:3  and  1:2,  tho  most  pleasing  proportion.  Tho  proportion  1 :1  is  o-stheti- 
cally  ao  far  from  all  other  proportions  that  a  comparison  between  it  and  any  other 
proportion  on  the  same  terms  as  between  tho  other  proportions  among  themselves 
IS  impossible.  The  most  pleasing  (esthetic  proportion  subsumes  i  tsolf  under  (esthetio 
contrast;  the  assthetio  value  does  not  lie  in  a  pleasing  and  complex  equality  of  the 
relations  of  the  parts  of  a  fignre,  but  in  pleasing  difference  of  parts.  Tno  proportioa 
is  therefore  not  clearly  discnverablo  in  complex  designs  and  objects,  as  the  demand 
for  the  best  contrast  of  parts  may  easily  givo  way  to  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Alexander  Bain's  paper  was  entitled  "Tho  respective  spheres  and  mutual 
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helps  of  iAtroepection  and  payeho-plirueal  «xp«riiBent  in  psychology ;  '^  the  reeec- 
Dized  sourcos  of  our  knoxrledm  of  mind  srefintand  foramost  uitroepeeUoa  with  tM 
aiAa  of  oatward  aigna,  to  wSich  snoceed  tho  stady  of  infancy,  of  abaonaal  and 
exceptional  minds,  and  of  the  lower  nnimaI«;al«otb«'«eikiBMofaocietycollectiTeIy; 
next  physiology,  and  last  psTcho-phyaieal  exporimenta.  The  metaphyaieal  i>ToMeD 
of  knowing  and  b«in{;,  and  that  of  the  traoing  of  the  origins  of  oitr  mantal  fumiton 
havo  hitb«rto  been  the  leading  ones  it  hero  inuroi^ectiou  Baa  been  mainly  emplerad. 
Neither  of  these  are  utile  iu  the  ordinary  sense.  Introspection  takes  the  lead  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  mental  facta ;  the  next  consideration  is  quantitative  aiialysia, 
or  the  mensuration  of  psychological  quantities.  Here  psycho-physics  can  render 
importwit  scrvico.  The  following  is  a  list  of  researches  vhere  both  methods  c?ancDi: 
(I)  Theecouuray  of  muscular  mechanism,  (2)  tho  fundamental  laws  of  the  intellect, 
more  especially  as  regards  memory  acquisitions,  (3)  the  fluctuation  of  our  ideas  in 
eonsciousness,  (4)  the  conditions  of  permanent  association  as  against  "crMii;"  (3) 
plurality  of  simultaneous  impressions  in  all  the  senses,  (6)  the  bxfA  idea,  (7)  simi- 
larity in  diversity.  In  all  these,  experiasent  can  oome  in  aid  of  intro^>ection,  bnt 
can  not  supersede  it  without  loss  ana  failore. 

Prof.  Theodore  Ribot's  paper  conceruing  concepts  had  for  its  ohjeet  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  immediate  state  of  mind  at  the  instant  a  eoncept  is  thought,  to  determine 
rrhotbcr  this  st-ate  differs  in  individuals.  One  hundred  persons  of  every  class  aod 
degree  of  culture  were  interrogated  by  onnounoini^  to  tiiem  abstract  terms  (not  1^ 
ting  them  know  the  purpose  beforehand)  and  noting  the  immediate  state  of  cod- 
Bciouness  which  these  terms  evoked.  The  results  were:  1.  With  the  mj^ority  a 
general  term  awakened  a  concrete  idea  or  representation,  ordin»rily  a  visaal  ima^R, 
rarely  »  muscular  image.  2.  Many  saw  the  word  as  printed,  purely  and  simply, 
without  any  concrete  representatmn.  3.  Others  (fewer  in  numbw)  bad  only  the 
word  iu  tho  mind  ns  heard,  perhaps  with  motor  images  of  articulation  but  without 
concrete  image ;  without  vision  of^tho  printed  word.  4.  The  highest  concepts,  sncb 
as  cause,  relation,  infinite,  etc.,  did  not  give  rise  to  any  representation  whateTer  io 
tho  caso  of  the  majority.  Even  those  persons  belonging  to  the  pore  concrete  type 
declared  they  had  nothing  in  their  mind.  There  are,  therefore,  certain  concepts  to 
to  which  an  unconscious  state  corresponds.  Hoping  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
this  nnconsoions  state.  Dr.  Wizol  continued  the  investigations  on  certain  hysterical 
cases  at  Salpctrifere  j  they  were  interrogated  first  in  the  hyaotio  state,  then  when 
awake,  thus  permittmg  a  comparison  of  responses.  The  results  were  more  numeroos 
and  explicit  in  the  hypnotic  state  than  in  the  normal. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  psychology,  Eiohet  said  that  psyoholo^  is  ono  of  tb« 
elements  of  physiology,  and  the  most  obscure.  The  first  question  is  toknow  the  een- 
nection  which  unites  mind  and  body.  At  present  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Ab 
idea,  a  reasoning,  a  i>as8ion,  are  phenomena  which  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  being  reduce<l  to  a  material  phenomenon.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  a 
coniiuction;  without  brain,  or  rather  withont  nerve  coll,  there  is  no  intelligcoec. 
Tho  first  problem  of  psychology  is  therefore  a  most  complete  physiology  of  tho  brain; 
lelatioiis  of  ideation  with  cerebral  circulation,  with  chemical  changes  in  nerve  celb, 
with  electric  phenomena;  localization  of  psydiical  acts  in  this  or  that  part  of  tho 
brain ;  in  other  words,  a  physiological  r^ume  of  the  brain.  We  mast  reeognizo  that 
brain  physiology  is  litUo  developed  compared  with  the  physiology  of  tho  heart  or  miu- 
elcs.  Physiology,  properly  speaking,  is  a  study  of  sensations,  relations  of  sc»is»tiaB 
with  peripheriu  excitation,  differential  perceptive  sensibility — the  thresholtl  of 
excitation ;  theso  are  investigations  more  difficult  to  pursue  than  the  general  physiol- 
ogy of  the  nerve  cell. 

Comparative  psychology  treats  of  tho  relations  of  man  with  other  beings,  and 
with  toe  insane  and  criminal,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.  One  oan  not 
admit  that  the  human  soul  is  stationary ;  it  evolves,  and  therefore  can  be  perfected 
through  a  sort  of  natural  selection.  The  data  for  this  problem  are  wanting,  yet  tbo 
future  of  humanity  depends  upon  it.  In  transcendental  psychology  wehavennm^- 
ousdata  (often  or  almost  always  imperfect),  which  permit  ns  to  suppose  that  human 
intelligence  has  extraordinary  resources  and  forces  of  which  wo  have  no  eonoeptioa. 
Riclict  says  that  the  future  psychology  will  give  ua  the  key  to  clairvoyance  and  pre- 
seutimentis.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  are  all  illusions,  a  service  would  be 
rei)dere<l ;  sooner  or  later  we  will  be  able  to  say  whether  transcendental  psycboL 
ogy  is  a  reality  or  an  illnsion. 

Kinco  111  modern  psychology  physiological  investigations  have  assumed  so  promi- 
nent n  x>art,  and  as  this  is  so  well  illustrated  in  this  congress,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  need  of  physiology  and  aoatoaay  in  psyehologieal 
training. 

TnAININO  I(f  Phvsiolocical  PsTCaoi/OGY. 

Physiological  psychology  is  no  misnomer  for  modem  psychology,  because  it  is  as 
much  if  not  more  phystological  than  psychological.  That,  consequently,  a  somewhat 
extensive  knowledge  of  physiology  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  thoroughly  trained  modem 
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psjdiahgtet  gMS  trUkoart  MyiMg^;  aa&  tbia  is  m  trtw  vhother  titefe  Ve  sympathy  or 
••t  vtth  tk«  BeM>d«n  view,  for  i«  the  laMn  cae«  the  7fl7ah«l«(pist  eta  l»idly  avoid 
£8eBsnogMBe«fth»r«aBlt»of|ib;*ieIe^;  lutd hic]!  dtaeoMtoiu,  to  betnut-vrorthn- 
md  T»IaaM*,  mnt  k*  baaad  upoa  kaowledge.  -  A>d  Wre  is  not  »e«uit  mere  hook 
kB0«-Mg«^M*«s:f«riBMstalkBOwl«tg*gaiDedfaitbepit7«icIogic>lIabotator7';  other- 
wise whca  COS  spealu  ei  uetauMomB,  rawn  •etios,  ftStreat  odc  effenwt  nerre*,  etc., 
it  is  diffieolt  to  widentiutd  kaw  ke  can  kare  say  adeqaato  insigkt  htto  tbo  oKJective 
loality  of  tkcoe  akeBoateas.  It  is  not  iBtanded  tikst  asy  Inge  oMooBt  of  nnie  b« 
req«ir«d  for  par^  »kyaio)sgi«aI  labonutovy  vturk.  A  tern's  cottis»»say  of  six  hours 
» trc^,  i»i|^  be  tbe  auaimvB.  I>  this  cos*  it  is  ossaasd  that  ths  studcat  has  a 
(psBcral  knowledge  of  hoiasB  aad  eoasparatiTo  pj^siology. 

If  tkft  akoT*  isqnirameBts  aro  aeccssary  for  obo  who  praqpeses  to  stady  pkysio-psy- 
chological  questions,  it  may  be  inquired  farther  as  to  anatomical  l^nowledgo.  That 
a  proper  omceptioa  of  pkysiolojn''  >s  net  posstble  witkaat  aaatoMy  is  so  Mrteos  as 
to  bo  commonplace,  and  yet  there  ore  some  whoarosnieae  stadeatii  of  pkysiological 
psyekoiagy  who  kaTeno  praetiaal  kmewladga  of  anatooiy.  ▲  general  dMeetioB  of 
tke  body  aiMlqpeeial  diseactioe  of  the  sense  organs  and  Iwaia,  wlxilo  it  wosM  require 
■MK*  time  tkaii  the  pkysiologieal  coarse,  wonldbe  well  wortk  the  extra  trouble,  since 
ttiapBdMSMMUj  fwiBdatioa  work,  and  is  alsoaeeessary  for  tbeiaTestigatiea  of  patho- 
logical diaieat  easea,  asMS  ef  which  are  e<f  the  highest  impertanco  far  the  physio- 
l<^cal  psychologist.  For  this  and  other  reasons  on  elcmeatair  eonzse  in  practical 
kiatoWy  m  necessary.  Thus  it  is  net  dear  how  any  student  witboat  praetteal  knowl- 
edge ofeoarsec  and  Bser  anatomy  can  stody  and  disensa  inteUigently  qoeations  con- 
cerning cerebral  laealiaatioB,  cranial  and  spinal  BMres,  qMnal  colnwtt,  medulla 
•bkmgata,  etc. 

It  may  b«  objected  that  many  of  the  facts  learned  in  such  a  course  of  stady  wonid 
not  be  of  direct  ntiUty,  bnt  this  coold  be  urged  against  almost  any  coarse  of  study. 
The  valnoof  a»ck  ne^ttire  knowledge  cooBists  in  serving  as  a  sort  of  ballast  in  aid- 
ing the  stndent  in  avoidiBg  mistakes. 

It  may  be  said  tkat  if  practical  eoorses  in  anateasy  and  histology  are  requisites, 
wky  not  also  siailar  eonises  in  pathoiegy  and  psyekiatry.  It  is  tme  tkat  these 
woald  be  T-ahiabte;  b«t  there  nnist  be  a  luatt.  Pernaps  thie  student  eoald  take  np 
individual  imthological  cases  as  they  came  in  the  coarse  of  his  work,  provided  he 
baa  tke  pl^siolcgical  amd  anatemieal  knowledge  ef  normal  man  before  Mentioaed.  It 
i*  saaamii  tkat  tke  raeeialist  in  physiological  p^cbolegy  will  read  the  writings  of 
qpeeialiets  in  physiology,  anatomy,  and  pathology  when  they  treat  of  topics  that 
bear  directly  on  his  own  studies.  To  read  such  literature,  appreciate  the  points  of 
dietnasioM,  and  make  deeisieaa  as  to  weigkt  of  evidence,  rsqnures  at  least  a  practical 
eteaueatasy  knowledge  of  the  sabjects. 

Bnt  it  may  be  objected  that,  with  aecaxate  book  learning  and  good  diagrams,  one 
can  gam  ntflteiemt  iasigfat  witkeot  going  to  the  trouble  ef  takisg  the  practical 
courses.  This  objectiast  ie  mere  renr|«actieally  than  rationally,  for  many  do  not 
care  tex  vivisection,  and  meek  leas  dissection.  It  is  a  wdl-known  diffieiilty,  eom- 
—sn  to  Boedieal  school*,  to  obtain  fiutbfolness  in  dissection.  There  seems  to  be  a 
■ataral  disindinati^,  net  of  the  natnre  ef  dread  or  disgust  that  may  appear  on  first 
eitterittg  the  disaeeting  room,  bat  quite  another  feeling,  that  is  easier  experipneed 
than  described.  The  pkysiologieal  peyebidogist  who  has  no  SMdical  training  is  very 
liable  to  haveaatreng  djsiaelinatioa  to  practical  wcrk  in  anatomy,  even  if  ho  believes 
kt  its  atility  and  necessity.  Then  there  is  sometimes  the  feeling  that  it  ia  so  mach 
easier  andsarestimeto  sit  qnietly  in  eae's  own  room  and  study  the  books  and  diagrams. 

It  may  be  said  tkat  some  good  workers  in  physiological  psychology  have  never  hod 
this  preliminary  training,  but  this  is  rather  in  spite  of  sach  training.  As  is  well 
known,  asany  atndents  of  {diQoeophy,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  its  methods 
ami  reealts,  have  tamed  tbeirattentKW  to  experimental  psychology,  and  have  neither 
tiaM  naaroppertanuty  toretnm  to  preliminary  work,  wkick  they  conld  have  done  had 
they  known  beftir^and  the  snbaequeat  direetioa  ef  their  studies. 

Tlie  Cact  that  the  nu^orit^  ef  leaders  in  the  department  of  pbysiologioal  psychol- 
ogy were  previously  physicians  or  students  of  niodicine  indicates  the  direction  which 
tte  trainiug^  IB.  physiekigieal  psy^elogy  skeold  take. 

Thikb  Scsnox  or  xtn:  IimntXATioNAi.  Coitgress  rent  CBmnraL  Anthbopolooy, 

UKI.D  AT  BsrsSKLS. 

The  distinctive  ftntnro  of  tke  third  session  of  the  International  Congress  for 
criminal  antkrmpology  is  the  prominent  part  that  jurists  and  lawyers  took  in  its 
debates  and  deliberations.  This  alliance  of  the  lpf;al  with  the  scientific  is  an  oppor- 
tune one,  tot  it  brings  into  prominence  the  practical  application  of  the  results  of 
cnmjttological  stndies.  The  congress  for  criminal  anthropology  should  be  sharply 
dietingaiwied  from  the  international  congress  for  prison  and  penitentiary  systems. 
Ike  fetmer  consists  almost  entirely  of  nniversity  professors,  jurists,  and  scientific 
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Boecialiats;  the  latter  of  prison  wardens  and  others  who  have  had  to  do  witt 
tho  nructioal  side  of  the  prevention  or  repression  of  crime.  This  division  of  labor 
in  tile  common  contest  a^inst  crime,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  and  hamanity,  ia 
logical  as  well  as  practical,  for  it  enable*  both  to  accomplish  the  work  better. 
To  say  which  congress  is  of  the  greater  importance  to  society  would  not  only  be 
hazardous,  but  impossible.  Certain  it  is  that  both  are  of  the  highest  significanee. 
Tho  programme  of  the  congress  for  criminal  anthropology,  or,  iu  a  word,  criminol- 
ogy, was  divided  under  a  few  heads :  first,  criminology  in  general,  then  more  espe- 
cially the  psychology  and  psychopathology  of  criminals  entering  into  morbid  or 
diseased  conditions.  The  division  under  criminal  sociology  points  to  the  political 
and  economical  side  of  crime.  Under  the  head  of  legal  and  administrative  applica- 
tions of  criminology  came  considerations  that  form  the  link  between  the  two 
congresses. 

To  obtain  ft  general  idea  of  the  congress,  we  shall  enter  at  once  into  the  deliben- 
tions  and  conclusions  of  its  members. 

Dimitri  Drill,  publicist  at  Moscow,  in  his  report  as  to  tho  fundamental  ptinoiple* 
of  criminal  anthropology  or  criminology,  traced  the  origin  of  the  school  to  Gall,  its 
grandfather,  and  to  Li>mbro80,  the  father  and  founder.  In  speaking  of  the  Italiaa 
srbool,  he  acknowledged  the  great  merits  of  Lombroso,  but  could  not  follow  him  it 
all  his  opinions.  His  r^nmd  of  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  acliool  of  crimi- 
nal anthropology  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Criminology  renounces  entirelj^tho  law  of  retaliation  as  end,  principle,  or  basit 
of  all  judicial  punishment.  The  basis  and  purpose  of  punishment  ia  the  neoessit^rof 
protecting  society  against  the  sad  consequences  of  crime,  either  by  moral  reclamatioii 
of  tho  criminal  or  by  his  separation  from  society.  Punishment  is  not  to  satisfy  veo- 
geance. 

(2)  In  criminology  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  the  fact  of  crime.  The  criminsl 
himself  must  be  coasidered.  It  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce crime,  to  study  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  measures  for  the 
safety  of  society  against  his  acts.  Crimiuology  does  not  study  the  criminal  in  tho 
abstract  and  speculate  over  his  g^ilt  nr  responsibility,  but  it  analyzes  him  according 
to  results  purely  scientific,  and  with  the  aid  of  exact  methods  which  apply  eqnaUy 
to  tho  investigation  of  other  phenomena. 

<3)  In  crime,  the  results  of  two  factors  are  seen  reciprocally  reacting:  first,  tbo 
Individual  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  the  criminal  or  his  psycho-physical  oigaa- 
ization ;  then  tbe  peculiarities  of  external  influences,  as  climate,  nature  of  oountiy, 
and  social  surroundiugs. 

(4)  Relying  upon  exact  results,  criminology  reveals  the  criminal  as  on  organizati«a 
more  or  less  unfortunate,  vicious,  impoverished,  ill-balanced,  defective,  and  so  not 
adapted  to  struggle  with  surrounding  conditions,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
maintaining  this  struggle  in  legally  established  ways.  This  defect  of  adaptation, 
for  tho  mi^jority,  is  not  absolute,  but  varies  with  the  conditions. 

(5)  The  causes  of  crime  fall  into  three  categories:  (a)  immediate,  which  arise  fron 
the  character  of  tbe  criminal;  (&)  more  remote,  which  arc  hidden  in  his  unfavorable 
surroundings,  under  the  influence  of  which  organic  peculiarities  are  developed  into 
more  or  less  constant  criminal  agents;  (o)  predisposing  causes  which  push  these  ill- 
proportioned  and  viciously  developed  organizations  toward  crime. 

(6)  Thus  basing  crime  upon  scientific  grounds,  crimiuology  has  as  ito  purpose  a 
fundamental  study  of  tho  actual  criminal  and  bis  crimes  as  ordinary  phenomena, 
which  it  must  investigate  throughout  their  whole  extent,  from  their  genesis  to  their 
full  growth  and  final  development.  Thns  tho  phenomenon  of  crime  is  united  with 
great  social  questions. 

(7)  Rased  upon  these  principles,  criminology  logically  recognizes  an  absence  of 
good  sense  in  repressive  measures  determined  in  advance  as  to  their  duration  and 
specific  character.  Criminology,  on  the  contrary,  aflirms  the  necessity  of  studying 
individual  peculiarities  before  rendering  decisions  iu  advance.  The  term  of  punish- 
ment should  endure  so  long  as  the  causes  exist  which  necessitate  it.  It  shonld  ceaao 
as  soon  as  the  causes  do. 

Manouvrier,  who  Is  professor  in  the  anthropological  school  at  Paris,  and  the  well- 
known  opponent  of  Lombroso's  criminal  type,  iu  his  paper  on  tbe  comparative  study 
of  criminals  and  normal  men,  did  not  find  any  real  distinctive  differences  except  in 
surrounding  conditions,  which  modify  the  associations  or  combinations  of  habitudes 
and  correlativoly  the  anatomical  coniormatioii. 

Dr.  Lacassagne,  professor  at  Lyons,  in  dicnssing  the  primordial  sentiments  of 
criminals,  distinguished  three  classes:  The  frontals  (iutellectnal),  the  parietalsor 
impulsive  class,  and  the  occipitals  or  the  emotional  class;  the  brain  is  an  agglomera- 
tion of  instincts  which  at  a  given  moment  can  have  a  special  function,  and  it  is  tlM 
preponderance  of  one  of  these  instincts  which  can  control  the  whole  situation;  this 
explains  tbe  want  of  reflection  and  of  prudence  in  criminals;  cerebral  equilibrium, 
on  the  contrary,  indicates  virtue.    Tho  occipital  instincts  are  in  doso  leution  with 
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tfae  Tiscera,  and  so  with  nntrition;  hence  the  importsnoo  of  these  as  social  factors. 
This  indicates  that  in  the  fatnre  it  may  be  necessary  to  fonnd  the  theory  of  crimiual- 
ity  npon  cerebral  function. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  in  the  congress  was  that  on  "morbid  criminal 
possession"  by  Dr.  Magnan,  physician  and  snperiutendent  uf  the  Ste.  Anne  Insane 
Axyluin,  at  Paris.  Such  a  morbid  possession  consists  generally  of  an  idea  isolated 
and  independent  of  the  ordinary  conrse  of  thought.  It  is  a  mode  of  activity  in  the 
brain,  ill  which  a  \Tord  or  image  imposes  itself  npon  the  mind,  apart  from  tho  volition. 
In  thcuormal  state,  this  idea  of  possession  gives  no  special  niieosiness,  but  in  abnormal 
persons  It  can  produce  a  painful  agony  and  become  irresistible.  In  the  normal  state 
the  possession  is  transitory  and  generally  easy  to  repress,  and  does  not  involve  the 
other  intellectual  operations.  But  in  an  abnormal  ordiseasedsubject  the  individual 
can  be  irresistibly  pnshed  to  acts  which  he  consciouNly  disapproves  of.  Owing  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  snch  states,  judicial  and  medical  errors  have  nut  been  infre- 
quent. Thns,  a  person  pushed  by  the  irresistible  idea  to  murder  (generally  a 
cherished  friend),  althoneh  horrified  by  the  thought,  commits  the  act.  One  of 
Magnan's  patients,  when  naving  a  premonition  of  the  impulsion  coming  on,  wonid 
shut  herself  np  in  a  room  until  relieved. 

A  not  uncommon  possession  is  that  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  40  years 
ctape,  who  during  a  short  stay  in  Paris  entered  a  restanraut  and  on  taking  np  a 
journal  read  the  following  incident :  "A  young  lady  walking  by  the  side  of  her  father 
slipped  and  fell  down,  but  without  serions  accident."  The  merchant  knew  neither 
the  yonng  lady  nor  her  father.  On  returning  home  these  different  facts  camo  to  his 
mind,  bnt  one  detail  was  missing — the  name  of  tho  yonng  lady ;  ho  tried  to  sleep, 
but  in  vain;  he  was  possessed  with  the  idea  to  search  for  this  name;  his  anxiety 
increased;  he  awakens  his  wife,  who  sees  him  pale,  anxious,  and  with  perspiration 
upon  his  forehead.  He  recounts  the  story ;  he  recognizes  tho  absurdity  of  his  worry ; 
vet  he  weeps  and  mns  ronnd  the  room  moaning  and  constantly  repeating,  "  What  is 
her  naniet '  He  passes  the  night  in  this  desolation,  and  early  in  the  morning  runs 
to  the  restaurant,  finds  the  same  newspaper,  and  reads  the  diverse  facts  again  with 
tho  yonng  lady's  name;  he  rereads  tho  name,  repeating  it  aloud ;  this  calms  him  and 
his  appetite  is  satisfied.  Thns  it  is  with  the  Kleptomaniac,  the  pyromaniac,  and 
those  with  morbid  sexual  possessions. 

According  to  Dr.  Ladame,  professor  at  Geneva,  an  individual  possMsed  with  the 
idea  of  mnraer  belongs  to  the  ^oup  of  hereditary  mental  degenerates;  snch  indi- 
riduals  are  rare.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this  morbid  possession  is  frequent,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  rarely  pushes  to  homicide,  bnt  is  turned  toward  the  individual  him- 
self, resulting  in  snlcide.  Dr.  Ladame  maintains  that  heredity  is  the  main  predis- 
posing cause,  bat  an  occasional  canse  is  also  necessary,  and  this  is  principally  in  the 
lublication  of  details  in  great  crimes.  An  acquired  predisposition  is  due  to  alco- 
lolisro.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  insane  murderers  and  those  pnshed 
to  murder  by  morbid  possessions.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  large  category  of  tliose 
affecti'd  by  uereditary  insanity,  as  dipsomania,  kleptomania,  etc.  The  possession  of 
the  idea  of  murder  is  sporadic,  bnt  is  more  frequently  fonnd  under  the  form  of  a 
moral  epidemic,  resulting  from  the  widespread  knowledge  of  great  crimes  and  from 
capital  executions. 

No  qnestion  stirred  up  more  discussion  than  criminal  suggestion.  While  distin- 
ipiished  men  were  frankly  agnostic  as  to  each  one's  conclusions,  yet  it  may  bo  said 
that  those  who  have  made  the  most  experiments  on  both  normal  and  abnormal  sub- 
jects are  convinced  that  criminal  suggestion  and  hypnotism  can  be  produced  exper- 
imentally, and  actually  do  occur  in  society. 

Dr.  Voisin,  physician  at  La  Salpdtri^re,  who  is  especially  qualified  to  speak  in  regard 
to  hypnotism,  especially  as  to  its  therapeutical  value,  maintained  that  criminal  sug- 
gcstiljility  in  the  waking  or  hypnotic  state  is  intimately  connected  with  deliility  or 
mental  degeneracy  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  suggestion  is  given.  There  is  a 
■mall  number  capable  of  committing  criminal  acts  upon  the  example  of  degenerated 
inipnlsive  individuals.  The  penal  responsibility  of  an  individual  having  commit- 
ted a  crime  under  the  influence  of  hypnotic  suggestion  should  be  declared  null,  con- 
forming to  the  French  penal  code  (article  64),  which  says:  "There  is  neither  crime 
nor  misdemeanor,  if  the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  demeutia  at  the  time  of  the  act, 
or  if  he  has  been  constrained  by  a  force  which  he  conld  not  resist."  As  to  its  ther- 
apcntical  valne,  hypnotism  in  tne  hands  of  a  physician  can  give  admirable  results. 
It  can  also  save  from  crime  and  from  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  as  well  as 
ttom  disease. 

Dr.  B^rillon,  editor  of  the  Bevne  de  I'Hypnotismc,  as  a  resultofhis  own  inresti^ 
tions  and  experiments  in  criminal  suggestion,  believes  he  is  justified  in  conclniiing 
that  certain  individuals  present  in  the  waking  state  snch  a  suggestibility  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  execnte  antomutically  and  unconsciously,  when 
under  the  influence  of  verbal  suggestion,  misdemeanors  or  crimes.  If  it  is  shown  that 
tho  accnsed  acted  under  such  snggestion  he  should  not  be  held  responsible.    On  the 
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aOtet  hand,  Mithots  ftf  ecimhial  ■BggesiioBS'riMaM  'be  beU  ptOlT-m  the  nan  -nf 
Mr  these  wW  by  ftbna*  of  anthent^  •«  yw«r-  or  by  in«chiaaitieBa  piTofc»  the  acw 
plisbineiit  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  simply  glYe  iastractMns  t*  ceaail  it. 
(Freach  Penal  Code,  article  69. ) 

Neither  Frafeasoi  Benedikt,  «tf  TicBfia,  ms  Ptttfeaaor  Mmirfwli,  of  Berlin,  b^enm  i* 
the  existeBce  of  crime  by  Bae^tban.  Dr.  Maaoin^  pco&aioc  at  LoaTaoi,  anawMtd 
that ne^tiens eaa But  prsvauiii t&e ^eeeacc •£ fiKta.  Yeiafat  ioaistMl again  oa hi* 
opinion,  aimce  by  hypDotiam  he  hod  aair«d  ^tua  caadentBaitioa  a  wotmih  to  whina  a 
erime  haid  been  a^gested.  Dr.  Kouz^,  jgn^awiot  of  anthiepolofcy  at.  Bnuwit, 
beliov.ed  that  hysteria  conid  be  eared  bnr  bypnottant  tod  that  certamly  it  caaid  be 
ameliorated ;  bO' believed  alsa_in  the  reoUty  of  eiimiiwt  i 
~"     "       -  -         •  -  llkDwrm  I 


Jndge  Tarde,,  of  Sartst  in  France,  well  kovrrn  aa  tha  aitthar  of  The  LaTra  of  Iiai- 
ti^ioH,  and  of  Social  and  Penal  Phiioaephy,  gore  mth  hta  oatiakaBalytieal  ffneenwa 
carious  and  psradeiaieal  disconnaen  the  "cxisies  of  erawda."  Hocally  and  iatel- 
leetuaUy  men  in  throng  are  leas  vnloabte  than  in  detail — that  ia,^ social coilcctiTit^, 
eapccially  -when  it  takea  the  formi  of  a  crevd,  i» morally  inferior  to  thai  araczage  iadi- 
Tidnal  in  the  crowd ;  thns  a  uatiea  is  not  aa  moa-al  as  its  mnsDal  eittzcB  ^fpef  tb* 
public  are  not  as  moral  as  tho  individuals  wbieh  ceaqioae  it.  Theoaiikeatiice  (pintr 
which  ire  eaU  pfuliameat  oi  eamgress,  is  net  equal  m.  rapid  «r  sure  laavrac  of  foae- 
tioning,  or  in  pFoleuBdoess  or  aznpUtade  of  deuberatisa^  tO'  the  q^ozit  of  the  anst 
mediocre  of  its  membeca,  -whence  the  prarerbr  "Seoaitatea  boMTtBi,  nanartna  antea 
mala  bestia."'  Eren  a  libieral  sect  will  taecome'  iBteletast  tad  demotic  ;  ik«E«wd,  sttB 
Bore  so ;  in  both  casea,  deepotiisaft  in  any  eremt  is  mack  Knra  tnfarastatttaiid  daspotie 
than  nmoa^  »  majority  of  the  meaabera.  Wt^f  Beeanao  eaatinnty  :mA  coosentia- 
tioa  of  opmioBS  are  molded  into  con-victioa  and  factb,  which  boeamo  fiacatical; 
that  'wbi«h  waa  a  simple  desire  ia  the  inddvidaal  beeomes  a  paaaiov  in  iba  eraird. 
The  crowd  is  a  netregrade  social  evganimn ;,  no  atattcr  ho<w  penect,.  it  ia  pasMesats, 
not  rational.  The  mors  eoUsctire  a  etsaa,  tiie-  lesa  it  ia  posited.  Tha  best  police 
feree  can  not  sappress  tbe  bratality  ef  theecewd,  nnleBath»  proaa  eaase  to  poUidi 
that  which  priMtnccs  excitation  ta  ortme  op  nrisdemeaesr.  The  jnry  vill  net  pmiah 
SHch  crimes,  eapooiolly  whan  thay  hare  a  political  eidac.  Thns  the  neecaaity  of  aa 
exclusive  criminal  ma^ftatrataate  i»  shown.  Tha  pmiduaent  dtaoid  h«,  aAore  aD,  aa 
an  example.  The  indiv  idual  should  bo  punished  in  the  meaBOia  th»<r  hta  imponi^  ii 
daugerons. 

Dr.  CoutagiM,  modieal  expert  at  Lyons,  in  liia  paper  on  tho  isflnenca  of  the  pro- 
fession OB  eiimnmlrty,  adroeaitad  tha  tnereaas  of  p^M^y  whwe  the  natrae  of  th* 
profiession  aggravates  the  crime,  as  in  the-  case  of  abortioa  by  phjateiainsi  FoUowiag 
the  principle  of  social  noeeasity,  the  pensiUy  fbc  the  lee  of  i^jnrioaa  aabataacesia 
food,  defamatisB  of  character  by  jonmalistB,.  ete.,  riisnld  bo  iaooaaad. 

The  respective  importance  of  anthropological  and  social  elemanta  ia  tba  dster> 
mination  of  penalty  was  eoasidered  by  Dr.  Ganekler.  He  shonred  that  the  essential 
fonction  of  orimjnal  law  is  to  pcerot  ccinM  by  intimidiatiaB,  and  tholi  thisfnnetian 
is  conditioned  excl  aslTely  by  soeioLelenieata.  A  saesadary  firnetion  is  ta  be  aasorsd 
as  to  the  "rnuooaity"  of  a  first  offender,  and  alsa  in  some  de^-os  ta  repair  ti» 
prejndice  firom  which  a  victim  saffers. 

Professor  Von  Liszt,  of  tho  University  of  Halle,  in  considering  tho  applieaiians  sf 
criminal  anthropology,  said  that  th«  most  important  one  is  snlwrdinaitiao  to  crim- 
inal sociology.  Tho  preffMmd  difference betweencrinwnalw  bynatare  and  by  oceanon 
is  a  result  tust  can  bo  immedia^eiy  aippUed  to  lagidatnnr.  hvaimg  tha  detiaqneato 
by  nature  are  found  a  large  number  ef  daoenerstedi  isiKvidnalB  especially  anrfced 
by  heredity.  Punishment  must  seek  to  combat  and  amelienitetheorimiiial  by  dsgea- 
eracy ;  if  tbe  criminal  is  young, the OMst  preferable  maasaraa^tiMsa  of  odoeaiian. 
Whether  tho  criminal  is  incurable  or  net,  society  mast  be  pieteoted  against  Mb 
and  ho  must  be  protected  agaioet  himself.  Whethwr  th*  atimseal  ia  rcaponaible  or 
not,  he  mnst  in  any  orent  be  placed  whero  it  ia  iinpossible  for  him  ta  do  injury,  if 
be  is  dangerous  to  life  or  property. 

Professoi  Benvdikt  submitted  the  feUowing  reselntion:  "That  aothxaipfdogttal 
and  biological  studies  are  indiiq^nsable  far  the  piactng  of  peaol  logidatiiea  apon 
solid  fnuBdationa." 

FrofusHoi  Yaa  Hamol,  ef  AsMterdam-,  in  his  report  on  meeaares  wpIieaUe  ta  tiw 
incorrigible,  eoncloded  that  the  principal  iBdrcntion  of  hteociigibialy  is  reeidrva- 
tion.  Against  leoidivists  penalty  shoiild  aesnme  the  oharaetec  <rf  aociM; defense,  w 
account  of  the  danger :  there  shonld  be  iudetermmate  detenkioB  fesr  the  incorrigtlda; 
thoro  should  bo  periodic  deliberations  as  to  such  coses,  and  a  large  latitode  leftta 
competent  authority,  which  shonld  be  judiciary. 

lu  treating  ef  the  same  riuestieo.  Professor  Alimena  held  to  the  ides  of  long  and 
increased  imprisonmeut  proportionats  te  the  nmiiber  ef  etimesj  aad  tar  titose  guil^ 
of  srauU  nusdemeanorsy  especially  with  recidivists,  on  abolitten  oi  ritert  terms  of 
punishment  and  a  substitution:  <Kf  obligatory  labor  ia  special  iostitntiens,  ia  cem- 
panies  fnr  work  and  in  interior  eolonizatiso.  There  should  be  perpatm^ ndagaiioB 
or  deportation  for  criminals  who  have  passed  tho  maximum  of  recidivBtion. 
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ProfieMOT  TfaiTf,  of  1*^^  beU  to  Uie  ward  iaeoirt^ble  in  tfao  relative  aense.  For 
bias  the  basM  of  in«KTi^bility  i»  tbe  pemaoeat  moral  infltieoce  to  which  the  indi- 
ridaai  saeeiuBbs.  He  Atd  sot  beliero  in  p«rpetiuil  detentioii,  bnt  iu  ind«(enninate. 
Tliere  vras  also  no  naoeauty  for  judiciary  interrention  to  prekm^  or  interfere  with 
t3ie  dotoBtioa,  as  adniaistntiTe  seapoMibility  aad  ttm  snpervision  already  in  nse 
imre  snAcitai  to  vmrtnt  arbitrary  aetioB. 

Dr.  llaoa  fiNatwatod  bia  coadnatons  ae  Mlowa :  The  neaanrea  to  be  taken  in 
regard  to  hart— od  neeidiTiats  aboaM  be,  firat,  tbose  that  are  beat  known;  to  send 
into  tbe  prison  aaylona  tboea  wboee  reoidivation  has  a  patbologieal  cause;  to  in- 
crease considerably  and  in  a  gradual  manner  the  daration  of  the  pnnisbmeat,  nntil 
it  becomes  perpetaal  for  1^  serious  criaoes:  finally,  to  render  repression  more  snb- 
Jective  by  appiyiag  it  with  a  view  to  renormattoa,  aoearding  to  tbe  state  of  the 
«riBiiaal  aad  the  Datvreof  tbe  erioM.  Sneh  adiffioolt  task  reqairesnot  only  apecial- 
iata  witb  cnerioioe  and  knowlad^  of  iacanity,  bnt  perhaps  it  can  not  bo  accom- 
plisbed  witMat  tbe  aid  «f  aineere  derotioa  and  sacrifice.  Prereotian  also  plays  a 
rMo  in  oambaUagtbo  social  eaoses  of  recidiration,  as  dcgcaeraey,  aleobolism,  pros- 
titatioa,  ausery.  etc. ;  these  Csctors  render  ia  great  part  vain  tbe  efforts  ef  the  peni- 
tentiary, pidduciag  BMie  recidivists  tbaa  tbe  penitentiary  can  correct. 

Pro(«8sor  Prills,  of  BroaseU,  who  is  the  eeneral  inmector  of  prisons,  placed  tbe 
ii»deterBua«teaeBtenco«adertwo  beads— deliaqa^ey  for  misery  aad  for  degeneracy — 
bat  in  re^vd  to  repression  proper  he  saw  ereat  practical  diffi^ties  for  those  who 
aie  iaconigible  aad  crimiaal  by  pasaioa.  As  to  tbe  liberatitai  of  the  iaeorrigi  Ide, 
relatively  speaking,  tbe  appreeiatioa  of  a  jadco  or  administrator  is  not  a  sufficient 
gtarant^fii  The  selatioB  of  tbe  <^nestion  of  ue  iaoorrigible  lies  in  a  progressive 
a^raA-ation  of  ponish»ent,  and  it  is  especially  necessary  to  reaoance  prison  luxury. 

Dr.  Paul  Gamier,  chief  pbysieiaa  of  the  "  pr^fectare  do  police  "  of  Paris,  iu  con- 
aidering  the  necessity  of  ayycbo^aoral  «^Taaiinstion  of  certain  aeoosed  persons  as  a 
daty  of  theeoart,  said,  if  it  w  deemed  oxcesstvoto  ask  judicial  authorities  to  organize 
a  medical  iBspeett«B  for  tbe  aceosed — which  does  not  take  tbe  place  of  the  medico- 
legal ezaer^  bat  designates  to  him  the  cases  to  be  inqaired  into— it  is  nevertheless 
a  necessity  in  preaeneo  of  freqaeot  jadicial  errors.  A  mi^istrate  intonated  with  so 
delicate  n  mission  ss  to  decide  whMher  a  medico-legal  expert  ia  needed  should  at 
ieast  possess  cotaiu  indispensable  notions  of  a  scientific  order  to  make  such  decision. 
If  tbe  jadge  orders  experts,  he  should  be  able  to  jadge  of  their  utility  and  to  control 
tboresulta  thnragb  special  knowledge;  bnt  such  special  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  iuterpretatiou  of  scientific  facts  is  outside  the  domain  of  a  magistrate,  however 
brilliant  and  jodieioaa  be  may  be. 

it  wobM  lie  asjoat  to  dose  this  aoeoat  wiUront  relerring  to  tbe  cordud  aad  mag- 
aatiimoas  tucatmeat  that  tbe  delegates  toid  members  received  on  the  part  of  the 
Brigian  -CvTemment.  Tbe  King  booored  the  oongress  with  his  presence  at  ono  of 
tfae  sesaioaa,  and  sabaeqneatly  gave  a  reception  to  the  members.  Almost  every 
ereniug  waa  marked  by  some  reception  or  coaeert  giren  for  tbe  congress.  It  was 
decided  to  bold  tbe  fovrtb  sessioa  at  Genera  ia  1866. 

THK  DKXOOKArBICXI.  COXOWMti,   nXU)  IN  BVDAPKST,    1894. 

Ia  reading  the  vaiioas  points  considered  in  One  congress  at  Bodapf  st,  ono  sees  the 
dose  rdatioB  of  many  sabjects  that  at  first  tboaght  nri|^t  not  be  apparent.  As 
iavestigati^ms  in  a  aew  line  of  inquiry  advaaoe,  its  relations  to  other  branches  of 
koowiedgB  became  more  definite  and  clearer.  It  will  be  seen  that  demography,  as 
defined  by  several  of  the  speakers,  includes  in  its  domain  a  most  eomprebeusivo 
i»(]oiry  into  present  social  eonditioas,  and  ooefirma  tbe  imth  of  tbe  idea  of  the  intor- 
dapendewee  aiad  organic  naity  of  society. 

PHYSICAL  EPUCATIO.V. 

Dr.  Albert  Berseviezy,  delagats  of  tbe  Imperial  Diet,  said: 

I'ermit  mo  to  discuss  the  question  that  forms  tbe  principal  subject  in  the  order 
o(  tbe  day,  to  wit,  physical  edncataon  aad  its  problems. 

This  BBbJoet  couoeras  all  of  ns.  It  is  a  qoestioa  of  the  fatare  development  of 
oar  ebildieo,  oenseqnently  that  of  the  eonaing  generatioa,  and  tbrongfa  it  tbe  devel- 
^uiant  of  .the  natioa.  Ibo  problem  of  physieal  trainiiig  of  yoang  people  at  present 
occnj^ies  the  minds  of  tbe  Coreasoat  antlurities  ea  hygiuie  aad  pedagogy.  It  still 
remains  unsolved. 

Tiio  qoestiae  ef  tbe  physical  training  of  the  yosag  has  not  been  brought  for- 
ward for  tbe  parpose  of  some  scientific  pastime,  but  b^the  actual  necessity  of  «xpe- 
rieaee.  This  drcaroBtaace  gnarantees  that  tbis  qnestiou  will  not  remain  witbin  the 
domain  of  academical  discessions  and  of  less  saecessful  experimentation,  bnt  will  be 
solved,  niul  that  its  solution  will  brin^onareal  reform  in  our  educational  system. 

It  is  nut  long  since  that  tbo  tliinkcrsof  .ill  nations  began  to  recognize  tliat  our  pres- 
ent teaching  and  educatioual  systems,  under  tUo  iuiiueuce  of  tbe  deuy^ads  of  lil'o,  have 
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become  one-sided,  and  that  the  strain  on  the  mental  strenf^th  of  the  yonng,  as  req  aired 
by  the  school,  in  many  oases  prevents  the  development  of  their  physical  stren^tli. 
Great  minds,  as  Locke,  Boussean,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  and  Frobel,  have  reooKnixAd 
the  importance  of  physical  training;  but  their  observations  and  -n-arnings  did  not 
penetrate  public  conscionsness.  'I'he  disadvantages  from  the  shortcomings  of  phys- 
ical development  did  not  show  themselves  qnickly ;  its  connection  with  the  edoca- 
tiounl  system  was  not  oasily  discerned.  The  work  of  Lorinsur  was,  so  to  say,  the 
first  Bound  of  alarm,  and  it  mot  with  liostile  rejection ;  attention  was  directed  toward 
til  1  prohibition  of  inconsiderate  treatment  of  school  children  and  the  nnsanitary 
external  influences  of  tho  schools. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  duty  of  serving  in  tho  army  gavo  tho  first  impnlse  to 
tho  widespread  movement  which  at  present  shows  itself  in  this  department.  The 
results  have  justified  Field  Marshal  Moltke's  assertion  that  the  general  duty  of  mili- 
tary servico  is  no  burden  (or  at  least  not  exclusively  a  burden),  but  on  the  contrary 
a  powerful  aid  to  national  edncation.  However  much  wo  may  lament  the  militariam 
thut  has  developed  since  1870-71,  which  keeps  so  many  forces  nnprodnctive  through 
tho  material  sacrifices  that  it  necessitates,  preventing  so  seriously  the  realization  of 
tbo  aims  of  culture,  nevertheless  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact  that  this  very  mil- 
itarism has  in  certain  respects  exercised  a  good  inflnonce  upon  general  education. 
It  has  brought  a  vigorous  and  manly  trait  inl^  our  education.  The  effect,  it  is  true, 
showed  itself  in  the  beginning  as  somewhat  one-sided.  As  the  aim  was  to  increase  the 
national  ability  of  defense  in  war,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  elements  of  military 
drill  sliould  bo  introduced  into  tho  schools  as  a  preliminary  training  for  tho  future 
soldier.  This  has  been  dono  in  part,  and  the  physical  exercises  in  tho  sekools  have 
in  this  manner  been  enriched  with  valuable  and,  to  my  mind,  lasting  elomonts. 
Since  that  period  school  gymnastics  have  become  more  severe. 

Tho  institution  of  the  "  bataillons  scolaires  "  was  introduced  into  France  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventieth  year.  A  project  for  a  law  relating  to  military  exercise  and 
drill  of  school  children  was  drawn  up.  '  This  law,  however,  was  not  enacted. 

According  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  effort  for  the  practical  realization  of  the 
institution  was  made  in  Budapest.  The  French  "  bataillons  scolaires,"  according  to 
tho  testimony  of  all  authorities  in  France,  had  no  lastiuj^  vitality. 

It  bus  como  to  he  generally  understood  that  the  lightening  of  military  trainingand 
tho  increase  of  military  power  can  not  alone  he  the  problem  of  physical  training, 
wherefore  tho  methods  ot  physical  education  can  not  ho  derived  solely  from  a  system 
of  military  training. 

Tho  physical  edncation  of  the  young  shonld  be  much  better  oared  for,  especially 
since  in  a  number  of  countries  the  percentage  of  those  fit  for  military  servico  is  low. 
Tho  noccssitjr  of  a  more  careful  pnysical  training  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  a 
largo  proportion  of  oar  young  men  are  weak  and  inert  when  they  leave  school ;  they 
nro  uullt  to  solve  the  problems  which  life  enjoins  upon  them  oven  in  civil  careen. 
Thoy_  frequently  show  themselves  in  the  school  incompetent  to  do  tho  mental  work 
required.  Tho  problems  that  await  na  in  the  domain  of  mental  activity  aro  becom- 
ing more  complicated,  and  require  more  adequate  strengthening  of  tho  body  in  order 
not  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  between  physical  and  mental  powers  and  thereby  to 
puralyzo  the  latter. 

A  serious  warning  comes  to  ns  in  the  •i>reading  of  nervous  diseases,  in  prcmatare 
old  a<;o,  and  in  tho  sad  truth  that  our  children  cease  much  too  early  to  be  rhildren, 
losing  their  vigor  of  body  and  soul,  and  their  pleasure  in  childish  entertainments; 
there  is  a  precocionsness  which  make  the  strikingly  ahort-lived  children  apjiear 
natural. 

In  a  word,  all  symptoms  intimate  that  we  have  deviated  far  from  the  ideal  of 
Juvenal — "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  and  also  from  what  the  "ligne  nationale" 
expressed  with  the  words,  "Strong  health  upon  which  is  dependent  moral  and 
iutelloctual  equilibrium." 

The  problem  is  not  only  to  educate  our  intelligence,  but  the  whole  hnman  being. 
Our  conceptions  and  habits  of  life  must  be  reformed  if  we  want  to  restore  the  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  between  mental  and  physical  development. 

This  general  idea  of  physical  education  has  brought  such  gymnastics  to  the  fore- 
gronnd  that  are  not  opposed  to  the  conventional  forms  of  the  old-foshtoned  school 
gymnastics  and  the  severe  military  exercises;  and,  like  games  or  certain  kinds  of 
niuuly  sports  in  connection  with  competition  prizes,  they  either  improve  the  minds 
of  thoyoung  or  awaken  their  zeal  and  ambition  for  bodilv  hardihood.  By  proper  appli- 
cation they  lead  to  a  many  sided  development  of  the  physical  powers. 

This  inuovntive  movement  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  thorough  investi^tion  of  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  Hchool,  and  with  the  endeavor,  through  educational  means, 
to  avoid  evorj^thing  that  hinders  tho  development  of  the  body.    This  naturally  has 

5 revoked  a  criticism  of  school  programmes,  making  it  difficult  to  bring  medical  and 
idactical  points  of  view  into  accord. 
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But  at  present  there  seems  to  be  more  unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  many  qncs- 
tionn.  Wha^' can beexpected under theciroamstancesisasfollows:  Adtxiuatehygienio 
architecture,  ventilation,  and  ligtitingof  the  schools,  snperviiiion  and  control  over 
the  liealth  of  the  pupils — i.  e.,  the  development  of  an  institation  of  school  physicians, 
in  larger  schools  in  connection  with  the  school  itself,  for  public  schools  in  connec- 
tion 'n'ith  supervision;  instruction  in  hygiene^  proper  medical  advice  as  to  omission 
of  certain  studies;  in  boarding  schools  a  hygienic  appropriate  regimen;  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  medical  pedagogical  institutions  for  nervous  and  dclicato 
children  ■n-ho  have  remained  backward  in  their  deyclopment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  leisure  honrs,  and,  if  possible,  by  an  entire  suspension 
of  afternoon  lessons,  the  use  of  as  many  means  as  possible  for  strengthening  the 
bod}-;  there  shonld  bo  systematic  gymnastics,  retaining  the  useful  elements  ot  mili- 
t-nry  drill  in  the  school,  arrangements  for  athletio  competition  in  the  different 
institutions,  and  in  the  school  districts  for  the  whole  country  diffusion  of  Juvenile 
giinies,  and  for  this  purpose snitable playgrounds;  in  summer,  swimming:  in  winter, 
skating, dancing,  singing,  and,  whereverit  is  possible,  riding  on  horseback:  fencing, 
shooting  at  a  target,  school  excursions,  that  may  be  combined  with  edncationni  pur- 
poses; the  estabushment of  a  higher  special  school  for  physical  training;  Unally, 
maunal  training,  which  on  the  one  hand  creates  a  useful  accomplishment,  and  on 
the  other,  through  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  distributes  the  work  of  the  ncn'cs 
more  proportionately.  These,  with  some  variations,  are  the  means  and  methods  of 
physical  education  which  have  been  advocated  in  professional  circles  of  different 
nations.  There  is  a  feeling;  that  these  reforms  should  apply  especially  to  tho  com- 
mon schools  which  constitute  the  intelligent  mass  of  tho  nation,  and  should  be 
emphasized  with  special  regard  to  tho  education  of  girls;  partly  on  account  of  the 
specific  nature  of  the  edncation  of  woman,  partly  heeanso  the  neglect  of  tho  phys- 
ical edncation  of  girls  shows  itself  in  the  physical  development  of  the  future 
generation. 

OAMES. 

The  main  thing,  however,  which  to-day  seems  to  rule  the  reform  movement  is 
Jnvenile  games.  In  some  places  it  is  asked  that  all  gymnastics  that  have  been  hitherto 
in  nse  shall  be  done  away  with  and  replaced  by  new  and  more  liberal  exercises.  A 
certAin  sceptical  trend  regarding  those  games  is  gaining  the  upper  band,  especially 
ill  the  pe<lagogical  circles  and  in  the  literature  of  France.  The  effect,  within  certain 
limit!>,  of  tho  athletic  physical  exercises  on  the  general  culture  of  the  young  lia« 
boon  frequently  donbted  and  disputed. 

It  is  true,  as  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  juvenile  games  advance,  that  the  national 
odncational  system  is  not  really  in  want  of  militarism,  but  of  freedom;  that  such 
physical  exercises  can  be  a  question  of  recreation  only,  which  does  not  indicate  a 
lesson,  but  an  activo  divergence  from  routine,  and  depends  on  free  movements  and 
personal  initiative.  Farther,  that  the  games  under  all  methods  of  physical  exercises 
combine  in  themselves  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  bodily  and  spiritual  strength- 
ening; that  they  mold  the  character  through  tho  varied  exercises  of  tho  muscles, 
developing  perseverance,  patience,  attention,  self-control,  and  oven  self-subordina- 
tion. Through  this  the  individual  ocoustoms  himself  to  unselfishness  and  self-sacri- 
fico;  at  the  same  time  he  is  trained  in  dexterity,  presence  of  mind,  resoluteness, 
and  courage;  he  becomes  more  composed,  energetic,  and  possesses  more  will  x^ower. 
On  tho  other  band,  these  juvenile  games  mold  tho  disposition  by  creating  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  pupils  and  tho  teacher  who  conducts  tho  games.  They 
knit  the  ties  of  love  without  loosening  the  authority  and  discipline.  As  Gaydt  spe- 
cially emphasizes,  tho  games  connected  with  vigorous  physical  luovenients  that  arc 
practiced  in  the  open  air  ontsido  the  school  are,  from  an  hygienical  standpoint,  the 
best  and,  morally,  tho  noblest  manner  of  contact  between  the  two  sexes,  and  in  every 
respect  aro  to  be  preferred  to  fatiguing  dancing  iu  badly  ventilated  halls.  Finally, 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  educated  class  iu  England  surpass  almost  every  nation 
of  tho  Continent  not  only  in  duration  of  life,  but  also  in  the  conser\-ation  of  phys- 
ical strength.  This  is  duo  in  a  large  extent  to  tho  Kuglishman's  fondness  for  sport — 
to  invigorating  games  that  have  taken  root  both  iu  their  education  and  in  their  social 
life.  In  the  ancient  nations  the  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  physical  exer- 
cises came  with  the  period  when  those  nations  wore  in  the  height  of  their  power, 
while  tho  neglect  or  degeneration  of  the  public  games  and  athletic  contests  was  a 
sign  of  tho  decay  of  the  nation. 

These  favorable  considerations  are  sometimes  objected  to  on  account  of  tho  unfor- 
tunate experiences  made  in  many  places  where  tho  school  games  became  a  feature  of 
tho  day ;  but  this  is  dno  to  grountis  unsuitable  for  so  large  a  number  of  children — to 
adoficient  or  careless  supervision.  Some  areof  the  opinion  thatsueh  games  are  only 
proper  for  the  day  schools,  while  in  the  boarding  schools  order  and  discipline  cease, 
and  obedience  toward  those  intrusted  with  the  supervision  and  education  disappear 
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if  iboy  Biis  with  tli«  pnsik  ia  tltsir  }>U;fl  lik«  pl%f  matM.  Oibera  asa-ike  to  tt« 
gaaoM  a  po<lag«fitc  disadraati^re,  since  th«  totafecament  ia  bnx^U  dineetly  into 
play,  and  tbereibre  that  «Kcrciae  of  Uie  vosela*  is  aioek  more  uvQPiilar  waa  >» 
8y8t«matic  fQrmaastiea.  OpiaioMi  «i«  »t  v«riaD(«,  eren  amons  the  noK  outhnriiitte 
adTocatcs  of  tbe  enaiea,  as  to  wheiiktr  it  be  itdviiiakle  to  nak«  the  games  oMieatoiy 
or  voluntary.  In  tho  latter  case  it  woold  be  aleoost  o«t  of  the  qaestioii  to  make  tM 
gamo  a  general  xneaos  of  odncaitoD. 

Bat  we  should  not  bo  led  astray  by  «>}«ctto«s  nssaUy  made  in  iitt  prdiaiaary 
stages  of  a  subject,  nor  be  forced  to  saorifioe,  tor  the  sake  of  aesMtbing  bot^,  vfcat 
in  our  scluxd  life  lias  proved  to  be  good  and  Bsefal.  Ia  aiwrt,  the  qaestieai  is  to 
adj  ust  the  appar^tiy  oppoaiag  larends  in  a  praeiiealiBaBMer ;  for  we  oertunly  do  net 
want  to  edooato  our  yooth  to  be  mere  atUetee,  <at  soldieis,  or  to  ieam  pedaatie 
gymnastics. 

We  muRt  faaiiliariEe  oondvee  with  tlte  idea  tbai  »o  kiad  of  leTtsiMi  of  Avr  pteas 
can  lead  to  meli  a  qaantitatiTO  deomaae  ot  studies  as  to  put  an  end  to  eooiplkuits 
arising  from  •verpressaro;  nor  can  ire  expeet  in  this  way  alone  to  reaaovv  tbe 
present  di«advaut)^se«  of  physical  training. 

What  wo  arc  wont  to  say  i-e^gsrdjng  tbe  example  ginen  by  aatiqaity  aadeapeeially 
of  tbat  of  Hellas  shoald  l^  taken  in  fall  earnest. 

Why  shoald  not  tjio  oonoqitioB  of  tbe  ancients  be  able  to  prodnee  tt«  sane  efledk 
npon  oar  age  that  it  did  apoo  tbMist  The  present  geoendaou  has  baeMae  ooe-sided 
by  excessive  aaterialiam,  and  coaditioiis  4^  harmony  have  been  destreyad  by  tbe 
snaggle  for  existence,  which  compels  a  coitivation  aad  eooatant  exerciae  of  thoss 
powers  only  that  we  require  immediately  in  tbe  paxsait  of  oar  eaUixig  and  to  gain 
material  ends.  Bat  already  the  eanTietisa  is  gwwing  that  with  a  ene-Mded  eraca- 
tionalfcystemwearo  net  able  to  do  aay  good  aerriee  to»T  ckitdww ■  Wlkea  tbis  «oa- 
viction  predominates  then  physical  training  will  oceapy  the  proper  plaee  ia  ear 
public  education.  This  is  the  goal  of  our  endeavors;  it  will  not  only  be  apedago);- 
ical  reform,  but  tbo  recovery  of  n  lost  ideal.  This  ideal  is  harmony  m  the  life  and 
energies  of  tho  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

nt£  I.E\-<3Ta  OF   A  UXXXRATiOK. 

Monsieur  von  luama  Stemock  said :  Tbe  mains  of  iaTeattgatieB  of  all  tibe  condi- 
tions which  cletemaino  tho  standing  aad  morementof  the popalatlKL  of  aKtce  aocteat 
tiucs  are  very  limited.  Tbe  length  of  life  of  a  generation  ia  to  bo  fooad  ia  tbe 
pcriml  between  tbo  birth  of  the  father  and  that  of  tbe  bob  who  penetastes  the 
family.  This  period  of  time,  from  the  ibandii^  of  a  family  to  tbe  estMlisliBMnt  of 
tlio  following  geueration,  is  calculated,  for  Anstria-HnagaTy,  at  thicty-fiTO  yeara,asd 
has  not  shown  any  permanent  or  radical  tendeaey  to  ekaage  siaee  tim  eloae  of  tbe 
middle  ages.  For  mure  remote  times  »  sborter  period  mast  Iw  adopted.  As  a  sectod 
standard  for  tbe  signification  of  geaeratum  we  most  take  tike  average  age  of  tJM  pi»- 
gonitor  of  a  family.  This  is  fixed  tot  Aastria-Hnasary  at  aboat  €i  years,  bnt  ia 
the  course  of  tlM  last  three  centories  it  baa  been  ooaMwhat  extended.  For  the  eon- 
parisou  of  generation  changes  the  dsrationof  lifo  of  a  fiUlier  and  son  laksa  togather 
should  also  be  considered ;  this  period  nsaally  extends  to  one  handred  yeaia,  but  was 
formerly  less.  Furthermore,  tbe  eontomporaneeasaoss  of  several  ^aerations  as 
regards  tbo  grandfathers  and  grandsoas  ia  tbe  amat  fovorafaie  periods  embrace  13  to 
35  per  font  of  nil  cases;  so  that  abont  one-tiiird  of  the  proscaitani  of  a  family  live 
to  see  tbe  establishment  of  a  second  geaeratioa,  while  anaer  very  &Torablo  coa- 
ditious  oven  iivo  generations  can  appear  ia  the  same  centary. 

In  tliis  contemporaneousness  of  different  generations  tbo  aaMnut  of  titeir  social 
power  dates  from  tbo  establishment  of  a  new  family  to  theextinetieaof  tbe  tmuBt 
family.  In  this  sense  this  full  activity  lasts  in  Aostria-Hnagary  tveaty-siz  years 
(lensth  of  period  from  tbe  birth  of  tbe  son,  who  perpetaatea  tiie  ftaaily,  to  tlio  death 
of  tlio  father) ;  in  variier  oeutsries  it  was  akortar.  Thns  it  will  be  aaen  that  abort 
generations  and  slow  changes  of  tbe  same  shew  tbe  most  fisTorabla  eoaditimis  in 
respect  to  civilization  (yoang  fathers,  eldaona,  namerons  graadfatihav);  eomiomical 
and  civilized  life  is  elevated  when  tbe  sens  do  aot  first  become  independent  at  ths 
death  of  the  father,  and  tho  fathers  do  not  die  when  tho  sons  are  sot  as  yet  grown 
up.  A  1  ong  contemporaneousness  of  generations  is  tbe  best  gnaranty  that  tiaditieni, 
expericnccB,  and  knowledge  can  be  transmitted  aaioipaiTedly  from  one  geaeratioa  to 
tbo  other;  and  that  tho  separutod  family  households  of  the  saeeessiTO  liaeagasate 
not  only  connected  to  oaeh  other  by  ocaeomio  but  also  by  aseral  ties  a€  tore  aad 
family  faith. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  tiiis  paper  some  discuasioB  aroae  as  to  the  BMxim  of  Inama; 
that  a  short  ceneratioa  length  afibrds  a  favorable  iadieation  for  an  estimato  of  the 
popTiIntion.  While  Ferraris  entertained  doubts  principally  from  tbe  standpoint 
of  customary  conditions  of  ownership,  Maiadello  theugbt  that  anch  an  ethical  esti- 
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ante  Bnij^t  b«  jasUfiaU*  tw«m  tiw  t>oii>t  el  Tiew  ot  aa  isdividsalUtio  -n-orld  concop' 
tion;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  large  dummh,  critical  doabts  mifrfat 
vrevail  if  »  akwrt  giBiMCstMa  length  affiicta  the  cconamical  and  social  conditions 

THX    DUaORATIOX    OT   lEOTLX.  ISTO   CITTES   A:n>  TBK    H«>CIO(/>«ICAI.   I>eTKLOPMR:<(T 

Om  TKB  FOrULikTIOR. 

Dr.  MaadeOv  saud : 

■%r»ttana  af  mrtiaas  itra  tha  stson^eat  factors  that  havo  «xe«eiaed  an  influence 
npon  the  historical  development  of  social  life.  The  geolofrical  formation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  has  heen  influeaeed  to  naamaU  degraa  by  the  raigratioDH  of  man- 
kind. In  fact  the  whole  history  of  humanity,  during  certain  periods,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  representation  of  migrationa  af  p«opIca. 

The  fiMrantioa  of  tha  cconaiBM  ernuiizstion,  of  the  saetel  divfsioD,  and  of  tho  vol- 
nmtao-j  and  anAvcad  dirisioit  of  worlt,  is  hiTolved  in  the  queatiaa,  bow  to  nonrish  in 
■  coBsrtantly  iBcreaaiay  y pwlation  the  laifreat  pesaible  namber  of  pc«pto  living  in  a 
KmiteA  tarirtocj.  la  asing  tb*  word  "itomirt'''  I  do  not  refer  to  tM  idea  of  a  cbari- 
taMa  isettCntiaa,  but  that  of  incoiperatin^  single  iadiYidnalis  and  ehwsea  into  a 
wgtibem  ef  acaaawie  pratlactioii  owl  mdnstry. 

It  ia  a  quaatioa  la^r  to  distribwte  and  erjpmize  larga  maasea  of  people  in  snob  a 
KaoBer  that  they  cam  perferm  aneb  ecanoaie  irark  aa  will  exercise  a  favorable  indn- 
OBce  npaa  tamMemmca  of  the  whole  people.  To  explain  this  principle  i  will  sup- 
posa  that  ttl»  b»ead  reqtriremeBta  of  a  certttiB  grenp  of  men  eon  be  satisfied  by  one 
ar  Kora  bakatSr  with  the  oasistance  of  a  few  ar  maar  weritmen,  and  that  the  one  or 
Uka  etber  waj  af  fatlfinhiir  this  reqmreni<^t  will  both  indticnoe  the  possibh  inoreaaa 
efpopalolAait  in  tbe  gtavp  and  aluoits  economie  and  social  well  being. 

With  this  IVuidanMBtat  Mea  I  bare  new  triad  to  rend  various  rity  histories,  and  in 
doing  so  it  beeomes  clear  ta  me  that  the  history  of  the  Italinn  ritics  in  the  liftecnth 
snd  sixteenth  eeatnrrea,  and  the  bieiory  of  voirioas  Spanish  cities  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry  pieseot  nothing  eine  but  what  we,  nnd<>r  another  form,  bavo  obflervod  since 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Englisb  revelntioB  in  industry,  viz,  the  possibility  to  f^rn  ish 
tbe  p>»d«atft  tbnt  serve  fer  the  majntenance  of  man^  people  by  the  work  of  few 
people,  rormwly  there  were  petmje  prtmitrvery  organized  who  performed  necessary 
worii  wbicb  is  bow  soperfluons.  These  people  form  tbe  laboring  classes,  and  in  their 
lower  strata  wei^  npon  the  rest  of  the  popnlation. 

It  is  in  this,  and  not  in  the  dopopolntion  of  rural  districts  or  in  the  hygienic  iHffl- 
cnltiea  of  overcrowded  cities,  that  is  hidden  the  great  danger  of  modern  agglomcra- 
tiaaaof  people.  The  qiiestioD  is.  Will  thesaaggkuneraitioDS permit  a  solution  of  the 
social  OTgomzstion  pteblen^f  Con  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  be  inrc^rpo- 
ntad  in  tba  ocaaeaHe  systeoi  of  indnstry  when  the  city  lifio  absort)s  mote  and  moro 
peaple,  and  baieby  tbe  means  of  csiateace  becomes  moro  and  more  ceneenttated  in  a 
ftwbandst 

tswi.vwscn  nv  mrsXAt.  asd  msxtai!.  im>  Kcra   ri-otf  qrALmcATio::^  for  thb 

MIUTAKY-  SBBVICK. 

Dr.  Peek,  iaipaiial  snrgeon  of  Ota  aaaj  (Baidapeat)',  said : 

Tbe  eatimata  af  tbe  inlfaiaBce  of  defects  ean  be  made  from  two  points  «f  view : 

(a)  Defects  limit  tho  ability  of  defease  in  a  direet  sense,  i.  e.,  the  qnalifteation  for 

tbe  militaay  aarviee. 
(t>  Tbajresdnda  other  eaipleyaiantB  foe  army  pnrpoacs. 
Sfciliatieal  accoiMta  regarding  theae  defeets  shooM  be  based  upon  oAeial  pnlvli- 

catioBa. 

FHTBICAI.  DBfiJOnCBATIOH  Of  ITBS  VOPULATIOir. 

Dr.  Joliiis  Dnaatb,  of  the  University  of  Bodapcst,  spoke  of  physical  degeneration 
of  tbe  popafotion  in  mediern  civilized  States,  with  special  reierenco  to  Anstiia-llua- 
gwrv.     His  eonclnsiona  were  as  fenows : 

The  pbysicnl  do^greneration  of  tho  population  of  modem  civilized  States,  in  partio- 
ntar  where  indnstnal  and  agricoJtaral  pursuits  prevail  on  a  large  scale,  is  a  fact  that 
mast  be  recagniaed. 

Tho  most  weighty  proof  fat  this  is  fomished  by  the  results  of  the  recruitments  in 
all  eoontries  where  cwligstory  miUtiuy  service  is  general.  In  on  estimate  of  tbe  per- 
centage of  those  fit  for  service  two  factors  most  bo  considered:  (a)  Tbe  lowering  in 
rs<iiurement8  for  military  efSciency  on  account  of  the  physical  degeneration;  (6) 
tke  neccaaary  increase  of  rocmits  on  account  of  the  constant  growth  of  tho  army 
coBttngeaey. 

The  cooaea  of  tba  physical  degeneration  are  of  recent  date,  namely,  the  modem 
money-making  systems  of  production,  with  their  consequences ;  a  gradual  substitu- 
tion  uf  machine  fin  hood  labor;  lowering  of  wages,  and  consequently  an  inadequate 
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satisfarf  ion  of  the  most  necessary  wants  of  the  laboring  classes — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
larjjest  part  of  tlio  popnlatlon. 

These  disastrons  consequences  can  and  must  be  conntoraoted  by  the  State,  and,  ai 
far  as  practicable,  by  means  of  interuationul  agreements — that  is,  by  all  possible 
means  that  tend  to  increase  the  material  and  mental  welfare  of  the  working  popnla- 
tion.  Under  these  laws  for  the  protection  of  workingmeu  stands  in  foremost  raok 
the  shortening  of  working  hours,  which  shonld  be  adjusted  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  and  the  degree  of  injury  to  health  in  the  branch  in  question.  These  laot 
two  points  shonld  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  reserve  army  of 
workmgmen. 

THE   SXnUOOLE  AGAINST  DEATH. 

Professor  Krismann,  a  Russian  scientist,  said: 

Statistics  show  that  mortality  possesses  au  absolutely  abnormal  character,  aad 
that  age  is  not  the  main  factor  among  the  causes  of  death,  bnt  rather  there  ar«  s 
number  of  causes  that  might  be  removed  under  favorable  conditions.  A  proof  for 
this  is  the  variation  of  mortality  in  different  countries,  principally  the  great  mor- 
tality of  the  new  born ;  further,  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  varions  soeUi 
and  professional  classes.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  17  to'l8  out  of  1,000  inhab- 
it-ants  die  annually:  iu  Switzerland  and  France,  24;  in  Germany,  27 ;  inAn8tria,32;in 
Bussia,  36.  A  similar  difference  of  mortality  is  found  in  large  cities.  In  some  places 
it  is  only  22  to  23  forcach  1,000  inhabitants,  while  in  other  places  it  rises  from  35  to  40. 
Tlius  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  mortality^  of  territorial  divisions.  One  finds 
also  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  <)eath8  are  children  under  1  year,  and  37  per  cent 
children  under  5  years.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  population  reach  an  age  of  70  yean. 
In  liussia  this  relation  is  still  more  unfavorable.  These  data  prove  that  an  tuunems 
number  of  people  die  early,  and  among  these  large  numbers  of  children.  The  great 
inequality  of  mortality  among  the  new  bom  shows  that  the  death  rate  of  children  is 
no  iuevitable  necessity,  but  a  matter  that  can  and  should  be  overcome.  In  Ftnssia 
200  new  bom  out  of  1,000  die  annually :  iu  Russia,  270;  in  Norway,  only  106.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  conditions  under  which  the  figure  of  the  death  rate  of  childicB 
can  be  reduced.  Material  conditions  and  professional  occupation  have  great  inflo- 
enco  on  the  mortality  of  children.    It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  grade  of  wealth  of  ih» 

Sareiits  determines  the  mortality  of  the  children.  In  Budapest,  according  to 
^uriisi's  statistics,  the  average  age  of  the  rich  classes  is  35  years ;  of  the  weU-to-do 
classes,  20.6  yt-ars;  and  of  the  poor,  only  13.2  years.  And  this  phenomenon  is  every- 
where repeated. 

Coming  to  his  real  subject,  the  struggle  against  death.  Professor  Erismann  pointed 
out  that  the  men  standing  in  tlio  lowest  depth  of  civilization  are  indifferent  to  death. 
As  man  climbs  higher  up  the  ladder  of  civilization  he  tries  more  to  struggle  against 
death.  With  ancieut  nations  sanitary  measures  possessed  essentially  a  social  char- 
acter. The  Jews  show  this  through  their  developed  sanitary  legislation,  a  legisU- 
tion  which  they  partly  have  preserved  up  to  date.  The  Romans  possessed  oigh 
caualization  and  sewerages.  In  the  Middle  Ages  everything  sank  into  deep  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  Iu  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, tUe  struggle  against  death  assumed  an  exclusively  individu^  character; 
first,  the  cholera  in  Europe,  during  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years,  changed  the 
ideas  of  the  physicians  and  the  public  as  to  preservation  of  the  health  and  necessity 
of  collective  organization  against  disease  and  death. 

The  Knglish  people  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  protection  of  the 
entire ]iopulation  as  thatof  a  social  organism,  and  that  the  evil  must  be  conquered  by 
collective  forces.  Large  and  small  cities  improved  their  canals,  constructed  se«- 
era;;es :  their  public  buildings  were  standard  models  for  all  Enrope.  The  English- 
men, therefore,  succeeded  in  lowering  the  death  rate  in  general,  and  principally  ia 
cases  of  infectious  diseases.  After  all,  the  key  to  the  battle  against  death  can  not 
bo  found  in  therapeutic  medicine.  Wo  must  put  our  hopes  on  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  that  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  prosperity,  and  not 
only  to  better  understand  what  is  good  for  themselves  but  also  what  is  beneficial  to 
the  whole  community.  The  individual  can  accomplish  little  in  this  uneven  itnf- 
gle;  society  alone  can  carry  it  on  successfully.  The  example  of  numerous  cities  id 
England  and  Germany  shows  us  that  at  places  where  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  for- 
merly raged  with  persistence  important  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  sanituy 
improvement.  In  Danzig,  for  example,  the  mortality  decreased  £rom  the  annual  rate 
of  36  to  each  1,000  souls  to  28.5  per  1,000. 

Returning  to  the  mortality  among  children,  the  speaker  stated  what  should  be 
done  in  their  favor.  Children  shonld  be  nursed  by  their  mothers.  In  certain  locali- 
ties of  Scandinavia  they  commenced  to  use  the  sucking  bottle.  Immediately  ths 
mortality  (if  children  rose.  The  use  of  the  sucking  bottle  was  afterwards  panisbed 
with  heavy  fines.  The  sneaker  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  decrease  of  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  mortality  could  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  organization  of  the  sanitary 
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TUB  KCOKOMICAL  AND  SOCIAL  IMPORT  OF  MIGRATION  INTO  CITIES. 

Dr.  Ranckberg,  of  Vienna,  said  that  the  consequences  of  the  oxchanRO  of  popnla- 
tioii  between  city  and  country  has  a  tendency  to  cause  wage  differentiation  which 
ia  dangeroas  on  account  of  the  depression  of  city  wages  through  the  iiewcomers.  On 
the  other  band,  however,  the  increase  of  the  rural  wages  is  sometimes  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  workmen  in  the  country. 

For  social,  political,  and  general  considerations  the  lower  social  strata,  to  which 
the  newcomers  principally  belong,  should  be  assi8te<l.  Industrial  and  commercial 
interests  should  be  strengthened.  Finally,  there  should  be  n  constant  transforma- 
tion of  urban  conditions  by  the  admission  and  gradual  assimilation  of  the  civilizing 
elements  of  the  newcomers.  The  Influx  toward  the  city  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  entire  migratory  movement,  and,  accordingly,  a  powerful  expe- 
dient for  social  and  economical  differentiation. 

Cachenx  discussed  thepractical  construction  of  workingmen's  dwellings ;  Bertillon 
desired  an  agreement  as  to  certain  terms  and  definitions,  in  order  that  comparative 
international  statistics  might  be  possible.  Newsholme,  of  London,  thought  that  the 
solving  of  the  problem  for  large  cities  could  only  bo  realized  by  erecting  buildings 
in  bnrrack  style  (blocks).  Such  enterprises,  as  for  example,  the  Peabody  houses  in 
London,  present  most  favorable  statistics  on  mortality.  In  these  houses  there  are 
20,000  people  in  5,000  rooms ;  the  mortality  is  one-tenth  smaller  than  the  general  rate 
m  London. 

Pollak(  Warsaw)  reported  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  dwellings,  which  showed 
an  increase  of  contagions  diseases  according  to  the  close  proximity  of  buildings  to 
each  other. 

PROaiUESSIVK  PARALYSIS   AND   CIVILIZATIO.V. 

Prof.  Von  Krafft-Ebing,  jr.,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  presented  the  following 
considerations : 

Paralysis  is  a  modem  disease.  It  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  in  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  increased  number  of  admissions  into  insane  asylums 
reaching  to  almost  twice  the  usual  figure.  Paralysis  now  attacks  man  at  an  earlier 
age  than  formerly;  thus,  juvenile  coses  appear  often.  It  is  also  surprising  to  find  a 
large  increase  of  this  disease  among  women.  The  influence  of  large  cities  is  unmis- 
takable. Paralysis  is  four  times  as  freqneut  in  urban  as  in  rural  population.  This 
is  al«o  true  in  regard  to  the  paralysis  of  woman.  The  gradual  change  in  the  social 
position  of  women  in  city  life,  from  their  entering  into  competition  with  men  iu  the 
stmgglo  of  existence,  is  not  unimportant  in  increasing  the  susceptibility  (morbidity) 
to  paralysis.  Since  lues  is  a  disease  which  predisposes  to  paralysis,  so  all  social 
factors  promoting  Ines  are  siguificant  as  giving  rise  to  paralysis.  Such  factors  are 
less  frequent  marriages;  the  advanced  age  of  marriago  in  the  higher  social  circles; 
the  indissolubility  of  unhappy  marriages  in  many  countries,  through  which  concu- 
binage and  prostitution  are  advanced;  possibly,  also,  the  general  enforcement  of 
military  service,  in  as  far  as  it  retards  the  time  of  marriage^  so  that  many  young 
men  in  cities  become  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  modern  civilization  and  are  led 
on  to  debauches. 

ALCOUOLISM. 

Dr.  Nagy,  of  Budapest,  spoke  on  the  "Alcoholism  of  the  rural  population." 
According  to  his  in  vestigatious,  out  of  1,098  alcoholists  only  2.7  per  cent  belonged  to 
the  mral  population. 

Dr.  Csillag  pleaded  for  temperance  associations. 

Dr.  Zoricio  said  that  first  society  and  then  the  state  should  take  measures  against 
drunkenness. 

TlIE  HISTORY   OK   DEMOORAPllY. 

Levossonr  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

The  word  ''  demography  "  was  used  in  France  about  forty  years  by  Guillard.  Some 
scientists,  like  Engel,  preferred  the  term  "  demology,"  which  better  expresses  the  idea 
of  this  science.  This  matters  little,  forthe  words  "chenii8try"and"phy8ic8,"which 
the  whole  world  nndorstands,  express  very  incompletely  the  sciences  to  which  thOT 
refer.  The  word  "  demography  "  lias  been  accepted,  an  d  must  be  retained  and  defined. 
Demography  is  "the  science  of  population;"  it  considers,  with  the  assistance  of 
statistics,  population  as  it  is  and  in  its  movement,  and  from  the  comparison  of  the 
figures  deducts  average  values  and  numerical  proportions,  which  constitute  the  laws 
of  demography. 

There  are  those  who  restrict  demography  to  three  subjects,  birth  and  death  as  the 
extreme  limits  of  life,  and  marriage  as  an  intermediate  factor.  Others  think  that  all 
that  interests  the  life  of  meu  in  society  belongs  to  the  science  of  demography,  and 
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thry  strive  to  extend  this  idea  so  tliat  it  may  embrace  all  social  sciences.  Witboat 
doiibt  demo{^»phy  is  related  to  almost  all  social  sciences,  and  derives froia  them  nseful 
data.  All  social  sciences  are  interwoven,  but  one  should  not,  for  this  reason,  con- 
ionnd  them;  nor  is  it  advisable  that  they  sbMild  be  abaorbied  into  a  sin^e  one. 
Marriages,  births,  deaths,  migrations,  etc.,  are  the  eoDStitative  etements  of  the  popa- 
latioB,  and  form  the  center  of  demooraphy,  around  which  are  grouped  qnestioai 
relating  to  the  material,  spiritual,  and  moral  conditton  of  the  popalattoa. 

At  first  demography  was  designated  by  the  names  "jM^olation  staiiatics"  or 
"statistics."  "  Popnlation  statistics"  is,  I  admit,  exact,  yet  it  appears  to  limit  doneg- 
raphy  to  an  exclusively  numerical  stody.  "Statistics"  is  b(^  an  exact  terra,  as 
demography  collects  its  elements  by  statisiieal  measnres;  bat  the  statistics  handle 
a  great  many  different  kinds  of  subjects,  many  of  which  are  very  remotely  connected 
-with  demography. 

Demography  is,  hj  virtne  of  its  manner  of  investigation,  and  the  great  number  of 
observations  which  it  controls,  the  most  precise  of  all  social  seieuces, 

AVben  sociology  becomes  a  science  it  will  be  the  greatest  of  all,  comprising  the 
laws  of  the  oxistenoe  and  development  of  mankind. 

Svientiiio  studies  in  demography  eomnteoeed  first  in  the  eighteenth  eeotniT, 
although  in  the  seventeenth  some  names  like  Halley  can  be  cited.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  great  thirst  for  knowledge  resulted  in  developing  the  natar»l  aciMMCs, 
and  social  sciences.  This  century  loved  aoieneo  and  honianity.  lite  Marqnia  de 
Mirabean  pnblishod  a  work  eotiUed  The  Soul  of  Men,  cr  a  trostiao  on  the  F<qHila- 
tiou,  but  it  did  not  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Mossauoe,  Expally,  Dnpr6  do  St.  Maroe,  and  Bnffon  began  to  search  for  the  rela- 
tions that  orginate  from  the  life  of  mankind,  and  raideavoied  to  explain  them. 
Before  this,  however,  Despercicux  had  written  his  essay  on  Probability  of  the 
Length  of  Human  Life  (1746),  a  remarkable  work.  Following  him  Moheau  wrote 
his  Kesearchcs  aud  Observations  on  the  Popnlation  of  France  (1778);  this  was  a 
•till  more  complete  exposition  of  the  demographic  condition  in  France  nnder  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  In  Germany,  the  Protestant  pastor,  Siissmilch,  ^owed  in  his 
work.  The  Divine  Order,  the  regularity  with  which  annually  the  phenomena  relating 
to  hnmaa  life  repeat  themselves.  He  may  rightly  be  considered  ono  of  the  origina- 
tors of  demography.  In  our  centory  a  large  unmber  of  &cta  have  been  gathered, 
and  most  of  the  sciences  that  are  dependent  on  obserratioaa  hare  been  greatly 
advanred.  Demography  is  one  of  those  sciences  whose  creation  this  century  clains 
for  itself.  A  number  of  conntriee,  following  the  example  of  SoaBdinavia  and  the 
Uuite<l  States,  commenced  taking  censaaes  regularly ;  Fnmee  and  England  were  the 
first,  iu  1801,  other  countries  followed. 

Most  of  the  countries  established  statistical  boreans.  IiCvaBSeiir  shows  the  inftn* 
enco  exercised  by  some  seiontists,  prineij^ly  Malthus  (1803;  1st  edition),  and  Qoetelet 
(1834,  1st  edition  of  the  Psysique  Sociale),  and  by  <nie  lastitation  which  existed 
twenty-three  years  and  the  last  session  of  which  was  held  in  Rvdi^test,  namely,  the 
International  Statistical  Congress.  This  cougrees  called  the  most  important  statis- 
tical ofiices  in  Enrope  "laboratories,"  in  which  work  exclusively  on  tube  ibnudatioB 
of  the  demographic  sciences  is  done. 

At  present  death  and  life  are  counted  and  analyzed;  each  nation  knows  its  stand- 
ard, and  from  these  standards  an  .ivera^o  mean  is  taken.  Thus,  for  each  1,000  souls 
in  Kuropo  for  tho  years  1865  to  1883  we  nave  the  following: 

Average  births 38.5 

Maximum:  Knssia 48 

Minimum:  Franco 25 

Marriages 8.4 

Maximum:  Servia 13 

Minimum:  Ireland 4.8 

Mortality 28 

Maximum:  Croatia 38.7 

Minimum:  Norway 17.3 

Tho  result  of  this  wonld  be,  if  there  wore  no  emigmtions,  that  Europe  woald  annu- 
ally have  an  increase  of  one  inhabitant  to  each  hundred.  The  European  popnlation 
has  more  than  doubled  during  this  century  (from  175,000,000  in  1800  to  366,000,000  in 
1803).  Tho  conditions  which  differ  iu  the  several  conntries  vary,  also,  within  certain 
limits  in  tho  same  State.  In  France,  births  have  decreased  considerably  (33  m  1,000 
during  tho  years  1800  to  1805,  a;;aiust  22.6  from  1888  to  1892).  Amore  recent  research 
b.\  tho  Boyol  Italian  Bnrcau  of  Statistics  shows  that  the  birth  rate  has  also  decreased 
greatly  in  other  Scates  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 

Specialists  in  demography  endeavor  more  and  more  to  penetrate  into  the  details  aod 
secrets  of  human  life.  The  interesting  work  which  Korosi  has  submitted  to  this  con- 
gress serves  as  an  example;  it  treats  of  the  probabilities  of  conjugal  births.    Den- 
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ograpliical  apeoialista  eomplain  tiiat  tbe  official  statiaties  do  not  furnish  all  tbe  nec- 
•aaary  eletoento  for  thoir  reaeucbos. 

On  the  other  hand,  demoerapby  also  presents  skeptics  \rbo  do  n<rt  believe  in  the 
reliability  of  tbe  soaree*.  There  exist,  in  foot,  donbtful  data;  bot  Levasseor  says 
tiiat  demoamphy,  by  means  of  oomparison  and  control,  corrects  errors.  Wbat- 
ever  tbe  deficienoies  may  be,  demography  is  the  most  empiriral  of  the  social  sciences. 
Demographieal  conelosione  are  generally  not  based  ni>on  tbo  observation  of  certain 
Acts,  bnt  upon  a  totality  of  self-reproducing  facts  conflmied  by  statistics.  This 
slone  gives  demography  great  importance  in  relation  to  other  social  sciences.  Dem- 
ogntpby  diffuses  light  on  a  great  many  qnestions,  and  may  be  considered  tbe  best 
soeial  barometer,  ii  we  andentand  rightly  how  to  read  its  scale. 

DKXWSKSa. 

Ill  a  diecnssion  as  to  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  the  following  are  some  of  the  remarks 
made: 

Deafness  is  a  grave  and  permanent  social  evil  which,  like  blindness,  idiocy,  and 
iaaauity  strikes  with  certainty  a  certain  percentage  of  tbo  popniation,  making  tbe 
individual  more  or  less  nntit  for  tbe  work  of  dail.v  life,  so  that  he  becomes  more  or 
lesa  a  pnblic  or  privnte  charge.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Stnte  to  show,  by 
means  of  statistics,  the  diffasion  and  distribntion  of  deafness  within  tbe  various  dis- 
tricts, strata  of  population,  clasaes  of  nil  ages  and  confessions,  and  designate  the 
cnltnre  and  occupation  of  tho  separate  individuals.  Such  information,  to  ne  of  use, 
should  be  collected  at  regular  intervals,  and  could  be  most  sncoesafully  obtained  by 
ibo  oommon  census.  Deafness,  moreover,  is  an  evil  which  can  be  prevented  or  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  extent;  therefore  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  State,  by  special  statistics,  to 
inreetigate  tbe  canaee  of  tbe  evil.  Endeavors  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  strict 
separation  of  inherited,  accidental,  or  uncertain  deafness,  and  this  separation  should 
be  carried  through  in  tho  census.  The  census  should  at  the  same  time  furnish  data 
on  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  place  of  birth  and  on  tbe  rela- 
tion of  the  coussagnineal  to  the  nonconsangnin^  marriages.  Special  data  must  be 
gathered  according  to  similar  methods  (international,  if  possible)  and  be  sent  out  by 
&e  Qovemment  in  question,  nnd  should  be  elaborated  by  professional  men  (physf- 
dans,  ear  Bpeeialists,  etc).  Whenever  practicable,  one  should  examine  the  indi- 
vidnals,  and  especially  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  cretinous  deafness  mnst  be 
erentnally  separated  from  the  ordinary  deaftaess.  Cases  of  deaf  and  dninb  idiocy 
([no  conversation  by  geatnres),  of  aphasia  as  well  as  those  of  ordinary  hard  hear- 
ing, mnst  be  distingusbed.  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  BSke,  of  Budapest,  in  bis  analysis  of  the 
sabject,  said:  Let  the  general  censuses  include  the  physically  and  mentally  weak. 
I  here  lay  special  stress  upon  deafness.  Statistics  as  a  science  should  not  only  have 
reliable  data  on  all  conditions  ns  far  as  ean  be  obtained  by  human  eflorts,  but  its 
principal  aim  should  be  to  employ  such  a  method  that  the  re.sults  of  a  ceniius  may 
famish  knowledge  regarding  the  ceusns  of  the  phenomena  so  that  these  defects  may 
be  avoided  or  modified. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Szenes  (Budapest)  cited  results  of  investigations  which  he  had  made 
on  124  pupils  of  Waitzner  Institute  for  I>eaf-Hnt€S.  He  said  that  deafness  is  very 
Bare  wnMe  there  is  only  one  ohild  in  the  family,  bnt  more  frequent  where  there  are 
many,  and  most  frequent  by  the  firstborn.  As  to  the  degree  of  hearing,  be  observed 
that  vowels  were  less  frequently  heard  than  syllables  and  sentences. 

Dr.  Egmont  Baumgarten  (Budapest)  said,  in  speakinir  of  the  cause  of  deafness, 
that,  according  to  statistics  of  all  European  countries,  Hungary,  next  Switzerland, 
proilnces  tho  largest  number  of  deaf-mutes.  A  number  of  dea^rauto  children  between 
5andl3yearsof  age  were  thoroughly  examined.  It  was  ascertained  that  most  of  them 
nast  hare  been  bora  deaf,  although  it  was  generally  assorted  that  the  children 
apparently  could  hear  up  to  the  age  of  1  to  2  years.  In  only  a  small  number  cnuld 
it  be  ascertained  that  deaf-and-dnuibness  was  acquired.  Remnants  of  hearing  i-«nld 
be  found  in  isolated  instances  only;  most  oases  showed  total  deafness,  ijevoral 
instaDoes  disclosed  that  tbe  father  was  or  had  been  a  dmnkard.  lliis  circumstance, 
which  hitherto  has  been  left  out  of  consideration,  should  be  given  serious  attention. 

nKBOLL'TIONS  OK  THK   DKMOOUAPIItCAL  COXGnEHB. 

Professor  Ferraris  moved  that  the  following  question  be  put  on  tbo  order  of  tho 
day  for  tbe  next  congress,  viz.  The  influence  of  hygienic  measures  on  the  increase  of 
population  and  on  its  quality,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  for  population 
theories. 

Dr.  Zolt^n  'Rith  moved  that  the  permanent  committee  place  the  following  ques- 
tion as  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  next  cengress,  viz: 

"  What  rules  are  to  be  enacted  in  order  that  the  age  of  all  persons  registered  during 
tiio  taking  of  the  census  might  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  T  " 
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Max  Wirth  nuggcstod  that  the  congress  express  the  desire  that  statistical  offices  of 
the  various  countries  should  agree  upon  a  uDiform  plan  of  recording  and  a  commoa 
method  for  the  arranging  of  all  statistical  data  for  occupations  to  be  used  in  the  next 
census,  in  order  that  the  number  of  independent  and  dependent  persons  should  ba 
more  exactly  kept  Bep.irated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  rational  demography.  Tba 
members  of  a  household  which  are  employed  in  household  work  or  ore  at  school,  ete^ 
should  he  separated  from  the  independent  workers  and  from  those  members  of  tb« 
household  which  assist  the  head  of  the  household  in  wages  or  income  earning  occa- 
patiou,  but  who,  by  their  position,  are  destined,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  to  sncceed  tb» 
head  of  the  household  or  become  themselves  independent.  It  is  also  desired  that  ths 
thrifty  workmen  with  some  means  of  their  own  shonld  be  distingtiished  from  the  i>o<». 
workmen  without  means.  Under  the  former  such  workmen  are  to  be  understood 
who,  al  thougli  working  for  contractors  or  others,  use  their  own  workshops  or  machines. 
For  instance,  tailors  or  shoemakers  who  work  for  export  establishments  might  dm 
their  own  sewing  machines.  Women  and  grown-up  children  may  assist  at  such  work, 
but  only  the  latter  would  have  to  be  recorded  as  among  the  poor  workmen.  Sav- 
ings should  not  be  considered  in  this  classification.  In  recording  the  rural  popnla- 
tiou,  landowners,  farmers,  and  laborers  who  possess  land  should  be  recorded  separately 
from  tho  dependent  laborer  and  from  those  servants  who  have  been  engaged  for  a 
longer  term. 

Dr.  A.  N'emdnyi:  It  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should  erect  cheap  and  hcsalthy 
dwelling  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population. 

E.  Cacheux:  It  is  desirable  that  the  inflneuce  of  the  conditions  of  dwellings  npo> 
the  development  of  infections  diseases  should  be  sabjected  to  a  searching  inquiry. 

Sent  in  by  Section  V  (hygiene  of  children) :  Considering  the  desirability  to  have 
the  statistics  on  infant  mortality  treated  in  a  uniform  manner,  the  section  nominates 
tho  six  members  mentioned  below  to  the  committee  specially  charged  with  the  con- 
sideratiou  of  this  question,  viz,  Messrs.  BortUlon,  Bockh,  Bodio,  Silbergleit,  Sedlaa- 
zek,  and  Kurusi. 

Dr.  Paul  Aubry :  Considering  tho  iucorrectness  of  personal  descriptions  as  con- 
tained in  passports,  military  schedules,  and  similar  documents;  considering  thatths 
identification  of  persons  is  thereby  rendered  more  difflcnlt,  and  that  criminals  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  such  documents;  and,  further,  that  the  anthropometrie 
method  of  description  (iiitrodaced  by  Mr,  Bertillon)  has  prodnced  excellent  rcanlti 
since  its  application,  be  it 

Jlesolred,  That  this  congress  give  expression  to  the  desire  to  have  the  old  method 
of  personal  description  in  all  official  documents  replaced  by  the  anthropometrie 
method,  and  that  such  method  bo  used  exclusively. 

This  description  of  persons  might  also  be  sent  to  the  parish  anthorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  same  registered  on  the  certificates  of  birth,  after  which  all  doea- 
men  ts  relating  to  the  person  in  question  would  have  to  be  issued  with  that  deacriptioa 
inserted. 

liy  tho  application  of  this  method  many  Judicial  errors  and  mistakes  by  the  poliee 
would  be  avoided,  and  likewise  every  citizen  would  be  able  easily  to  establish  his 
identity  beyond  all  donbt. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  Boke  presented  tho  following  resolutions  for  acceptance: 

(1)  In  the  taking  of  the  census  in  any  civilized  State  the  data  referring  to  tbs 
deaf  ought  to  be  recorded. 

(2)  The  following  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  schednles: 

(a)  The  usual  census  questions. 

(b)  Is  the  dnmbness  accompanied  by  good  hesringT 
(o)  Is  there  deafness  and  dnmbness  conjointly  f 

(d)  Was  the  person  born  with  this  affliction  t 

(e)  Has  the  same  been  caused  later  on  by  (a)  cerebral  injuries,  (b)  scarletina  or 
any  other  disease,  (c)  in  consequence  of  effluvium  from  the  earf 

(/)  Are  the  parents  blood  relations  t 

MIns  Florence  Nightingale:  The  tropical  section  of  the  congress  having  had  under 
consideration  a  paper  by  Miss  Nightingale  on  "Village  sanitation  in  India,"  are  of 
opinion  that  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  affecting  as  it  does  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  so  many  millions  of  indnstrions  an<]  law-abiding  people.  They  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  different  provinces  by  the  Government 
of  India  to  promote  this  work ;  and  looking  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  village 
communities  of  India,  they  think  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  through  ue 
cooperation  of  the  people  themselves  if  they  are  instructed  in  the  primary  rules  of 
health. 

The  most  pressing  needs  appear  to  be  a  wholesome  water  snpply  and  the  removal 
of  refuse  and  other  insanitary  matter  from  tho  neighborhood  of  dwelling  houses. 

Professor  Than :  (1)  To  express  the  composition  of  bodies,  according  to  atomic  and 
molecular  quantities  as  units,  is  from  tho  practical  point  of  vicTV  much  more  rational 
than  the  .composition  by  percentages,  which  latter  possesses  a  purely  empiric  valnew 
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By  tbo  former  method  the  figures  which  represent  the  composition  of  homogeneous- 
bodies  can  mnch  easier  be  retained  in  the  memory  and  are  at  the  same  tirao  also- 
available  for  the  practical  man. 

(2)  If  this  conception  bo  applied  to  the  analytical  methods  occurring  in  practice- 
tbe  folloTring  -^rill  be  the  result:  It  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible way  Tolnmetric  methods  so  as  to  obtain  direct  results  of  them  without  calcu- 
lations and  without  errors. 

(3)  According  to  this  conception  the  application  to  hygienic  and  physiologic  ques- 
tions of  the  laws  by  Gay-Lussnc  and  Avogadro  becomes  very  simple.  For  instance, 
it  will  l>e  easy  to  find  by  simple  mental  arithmetic  the  quantity  of  snlpliur  to  l>e- 
bnme<l  in  order  to  thoroughly  disinfect  a  certain  room.  In  the  same  simple  manner- 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  products  resulting  from  the  combus- 
tion of  petroleum  or  gases,  or  from  the  respiratory  process,  as  well  as  the  energy, 
respectively,  the  caloric  changes  resulting  therefrom,  and  also  the  manner  in  whic^ 
tbo  air  in  closed  spaces  is  thereby  altered. 

(4)  If  the  method  of  quautitatiro  reasoning  based  upon  these  nnits  has  once  beeik 
introdnced  and  has  become  a  settled  rule  in  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ia 
the  near  future  the  modern  discoveries  of  theoretic  ctiemistry,  such  as  the  important- 
mlos  of  thermochemistry,  chemical  mechanics,  and  electrochemistry,  will,  like  the 
laws  of  stoechiometry,  conio  to  be  applied  in  practice  in  the  same  simple  manner^ 

Dr.  Ant.  Loew:  (1)  That  all  societies  and  bodies  created  for  the  salvage  service,. 
tbe  sanitary  service,  and  the  assistance  of  the  poor  should  be  formed  into  one  organi- 
zation, for  the  pnrpoees  as  stated  below,  without  however  sacriticing  their  autonomy 
in  regard  to  their  local  work — 

(a)  To  give  more  effect  to  the  principles  governing  them  and  to  extend  their  bene- 
ficial activity  as  Samaritans  to  the  widest  circles  of  the  population. 

(b)  To  be  able  to  carry  out  more  efficient  worli  by  concentrating  the  means  at  their 
dispoeal- 

(e)  To  be  able  to  support  morally  and  materially  those  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion wbicb  require  it  in  special  cases. 

(2)  That  this  organization  should  be  established  in  every  country,  so  as  to  extend 
over  Ibe  whole  territory  of  it. 

(3)  It  is  not  permissible  to  have  ^ratnitons  assistance  rendered  by  charitable  insti- 
tntions,  supported  by  public  contributions,  to  persons  who  can  pay  for  it. 

(4)  Tbe  impecunious  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  help  in  every  respect  by  organized 
volantary  charity,  but  for  the  sanitary  services  rendered  to  impecunious  persona 
tbe  State  or  the  parish  of  his  legal  domicile  is  liable  and  should  indemnify  tbe  organ- 
ized voluntary  assistance. 

(5)  Tbe  organized  voluntary  charity  is  always  to  be  considered  as  supplementing 
tbe  obligations  of  the  State. 

(6)  The  organized  voluntary  charity  may  covenant  to  take  charge  of  some  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  State,  and  thus  may  become  the  organ  of  the  State  for  those  ]iiirposes. 

I>r.  B.  Jnrkiny :  The  section  of  the  general  Samaritan  affairs  resolve  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Samaritan  societies  to  the  care  and  nursing  of  such  poor  patients 
Trbo,  by  the  nature  of  their  infirmities,  or  in  consequence  of  family  circumsuiucea, 
do  not  absolutely  reqoire  hospital  treatment,  but  still  require  some  treatment  at 
bonie  or  otherwise. 

Keginald  Czermak:  The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy recognizes  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  by  the  fire  Ijngadcs,  and  gives 
expression  to  the  desire  that  these  organizations  may  continue  tbe  action  of  render- 
ing assistance  in  cases  of  accidents  and  in  doing  sanitary  service  in  general,  and  that 
tbey  may  further  develop  this  activity. 

Professor  Singer :  The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
connidenng  the  beneficial  results  observed  of  the  shortening  of  working  hours,  and 
considering  the  pemicions  consequences  of  night  work,  in  principle  accept  the  eight- 
boar  work  day  and  the  abolition  of  night  work,  and  request  that  all  civilized  conn- 
tries  should,  by  legislation,  gradually  enact  the  eight-hour  work  day  for  all  trades, 
and  shoald  prohibit  night  work,  except  where  general  public  considerations  require  it. 

niBUOGRArHY  OF  CONGRKSSES  IN  SOCIAL  PATnOLOGY. 

Actes  da  premier  Congrfes  international  d'anthropologie  rriminelle.    Rome,  1886-OT. 

Agaanno,  D*.    11  II°Congresso  d'  antr.     Tribuna  gindiz.,  Napoli,  1889. 

Aodries.     Resoconto  del  11°  Congresso  antrop.  crim.    Rivista  ecouomica  di  Atene, 

die.  1889. 
Andries.    Der  zweite  intern.  Congr.  f.  Crim.-Authrop.    Naturwiss.  Wocbenschr., 

Berlin,  1890. 
Benedikt.    Der  Congress  fUr  Kriminalanthropologle  in  Rom.    Wiener  modiz.  Presse, 

1886. 
Beuedikt.    Ans  der  Pariser  Congresszeit.    Wien,  1889. 
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Brniuk.    II  III"  Congr.  peoiteoz.  o  qoello  d'  antrop.  crim'.  a  Roma.    Riv.  psnale, 

agosto  1886. 
Cougrfcs  Pdnitcntiaire  luternationnl.  Paris,  1895. 
Cougresso  (II)  peniteuziario  o  antropologico  di  Roma.     Repert.  di  grjorispriuleaza, 

Uellmzona,  1886. 
Cnrrevon.    Lettres  snr  1«  III"  Congrvs  p^nitentiaire  international.    Journal  Aea 

Tribunaux,  Lausanno,  1886. 
Dcmographical  Cougress,  VIII  International,  at  Budapest,  Sept.  1-9,  1894.  incIndiDg 

tho  following  authors  and  titles,  to  wit: 
Abbott,  Dr.  S.  W.  (Maasachasctts).    Comparabilitd  do  la  mortality  des  Etats  et  des 

villes.  ' 
Blnm,  Odon  (Bndapost).    Elmobetegiig.vi   statiaztika.     (DonntSes   BtatiEtiiines  soi 

rali^nation  mentale.) 
Csillag,  Gynia  (Budapest).    Az  iszakossiig  terjed^se  elleni  intdzked^ek.     (Mscnita 

cuutro  I'alcoolisme.) 
Fekete,    Gynla   (Budapest).     Az   alkoholizains    a  mezogazdas<gi    n^i>e88^g  kuzt 

(L'alcoolisme  parmi  les  classes  agricoles.) 
Fencr,  N£th£u  (Budapest).    A  tracboma  statisztikiija.     (Snr  le  trachoma.) 
Gnttstadt,  A.  (Berlin).    Psychiatriscbe  Statistik. 
Rayner,  Henry  (London).    Care  of  the  children  of  the  insane  and  those  of  i:enrotic 

temperament. 
Harbulot  Maurice  (Paris).    Comparabilitd  de  la  mortality  des  £tats  et  des  villes. 
Kim,   L.   (Freibnrg).    Zuuahme  der  progressiven  Paralyse,  im  Hinbliok  auf  die 

Bociologischen  Faktorcn. 
Konr^d  Jenci  (Nagyszeben).     On  relations  between  deformities  of  cranium  and  mental 

work. 
Kostumyris  (Athens).    Statistiqne  du  trachoma. 
Kowalewski,  P.  (Khatkow,  Uussie).    Augmentation  de  la  paralysio  progressive  an 

point  de  '\'tto  des  facteurs  sooiologiqoes. 
I.  Krafl't-Ebingj  Freiherr  v.  (Wien).    Zunahme  der  progressiven  Paralyse,  im  Hia- 

blick  auf  die  Bociologischen  Faktorrai. 

I.  Levasseor,  £mile  (Pans).    Uistoire  de  la  d(Smographie. 

Massaryk,  Th.  (Prag).  Gewaltsame  Todesnrsacheu  und  bcsonders  Selbstanorde  in 
den  Grossstiidtcn. 

II.  Mayr,  Georg  v.  (Strossbnrg).    Die  Lebre  des  Maltibnsianismns. 

Merry,  DeUbost  (Rouen).  [Ref.]  Efforts  conceraant  la  r^forme  du  service  des  pri- 
sons. 

MillingoD,  Edwin  van  (Constantinople).    Snr  le  trachoma. 

Nagy,  B^la(  Budapest).  Azalkoholizmus  amezttgasdaaiEgiii^peflS^kdzi.  (L'aleoo- 
iisme  parmi  les  classes  agriooles.) 

Ollih,  Gnsztav  (Budapest).  A  hiid^ses  elmezavar  socitflbiologiai  lLCrt6nyetoi.  (Snr 
les  causes  de  I'ali^nation  paralytiqne.) 

Perozzo,  Luigi  (Rome).    Comparability  de  la  mortalitd  des  £tat8  et  des  villes. 

Reuss,  Augnst  v.  (Wien).    Statistik  des  Trachoma  in  Cialeithanien. 

Silborgleit,  H.  (Magdeburg).    Kindersterblichkeit  in  den  enropaiscben  Orossstiidten. 

Singer,  Isidor  (Wien).    Die  Lehre  deti  Malthnsianismas. 

Sticda,  Wilhelm  (Rostock).    Die  Lehre  des  Malthusianismus. 

Varlez,  Louis.    Le  plan  de  Gand. 

II.  Vossius  (Gieasen).    Statistik  des  Trachoma. 

Wagner,  .lulina,  Ritter  v.  (Graz).    Psychiatriacbe  Statistik. 

_Weyl,  Theodor  (Berlin).  Die  Kindersterblichkeit  in  Berlin  unter  dem  Einfluss 
hygieniacher  MaassDahmen. 

Desjardins.     Bnll.  Soc.  gin.  des  prisons,  1^8. 

Ferri.    L'.inthropologie  criminelle  en  1885.    Bevneecientif.,  9  jaav.  1886. 

Fcrri.     11 II"  Congr.  intern,  d'  ant.  crim.     Arch,  psich.,  x,  1889. 

Frigerio.     Resooonto  snl  Congresso  e  snll'  Espos.  d'  antiop.  crin.    Aleuuidria,  1886. 

Gauckler.     Le  Congr&s  d'anthrop.  crim.  ^  Paris.    Bevne  «ritiqne  de  l^gisL,  1880. 

Impallomenu  La  nnova  scnola  penale  al  ll*  Congr.  intern,  d'aatr.  cnm.  Biviata 
penalo,  marzo-apr.  1890. 

Lacassaguc.  Le  Congr^s  d'anthropologie  criminelle.  Axehives  d'anthrop.  crim., 
mars  et  mai  1886. 

Laurent.    Le  Congr^a  d'anthrop.    Rev.  de  Vhypnotisrae,  sept.  1889. 

Lonibroso.    Polemica  in  difesa  della  scuola  positiva.    Bologna,  1886. 

MncDonald,  Arthtir.  Third  session  of  the  International  Congress  for  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology, at  Brussels,  Aug.,  1892.    "  Summary,"  Elmira  Beformatory,  N.  Y.,  Oct 

MacDonald,  Arthur.    Congresso  carcorario  di  Baltimora.    Scuola  positiva,  15  genn. 

1893,  num.  1. 
Mautogazza  e  Lombroso.     Polemica  sul  Congresso  di  autropologia  criminale.    Rirista 

pcuale,  marzo  1886. 
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Moroto.  £1  primer  Congreso  iuternacional  do  antropologia  criminal.  Rev.  geu.  de 
legislacion,  Madrid,  marzo  1886. 

Motet.    L'Exposit.  d'antlirop.  crim.  ii  Rome.    Archive.s  d'antlirop.  crim.,  15  janv.  1886. 

Motet  et  Ronssel.  Rapport  snr  lo  CongrSs  d'antbr.  crim.  Bull.  .Soc.  g(a.  des  pri- 
sons, 1886. 

Napodano.  Ksposizione  carecraria  ed  Esposiz.  antropologica.  Riv.  pciiale,  febbr. 
1886. 

Perez,  Olira.    El  Congreso  antropolilgico.     Rev.  do  los  tribnnalcs,  abril  1886. 

Puglicse.     Sul  Congresso  di  autropologia  criininalo.    Riv.  di  ginrispr.,  1886. 

Renzia,  De.  L'Esposizione  od  il  Congresso  peuiteuziario  ed  autropolugico.  Nnova 
antologia,  die.  1885. 

R^8iira<S  des  actes  dn  Congr^s  d'antlir.  crim.  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society.  Lou- 
don, Sept.,  1887. 

Sevcri.  La  prima  Esposizione  inter,  di  antrop.  crim.  in  Roma.  Sperimontale, 
Firenze,  1885. 

Sighele.  Benedikt  o  Tardo  a  proposito  del  111°  Congresso  d'  autr.  crim.  Arcliirio 
giuridico,  18U0. 

Taladriz.    La  antrop.  crim.  in  Enropa  y  America.    Talladolid,  1889. 

Tarde.     I^iOs  actes  dn  Congrfes  de  Rome.    Archives  d'anthr.  crim.,  janv.  1888. 

Tarde.     Le  2"""  Congr.  international.    Revno  scientif.,  30  avr.  1889. 

Troisieme  Congres  d'antbropologie  criminello,  tenn  i^  Bruxelles  en  1893.  Rapports. 
Bmxclles,  1892.     Including  the  following  authors  and  titles,  to  wit: 

Alimcna,  B.  Des  mesnres  applicables  aux  incorrigibles  ct  do  rautorit<^  apto  iV  en 
fixer  le  choix. 

Benedikt,  Moritz.    Ap«r$n  des  applications  do  I'anthropologie  crimiuelle. 

Benedikt,  Moritz.    Les  snggestions  crimiuelles  et  la  responsabilitd  pdnale. 

B^rilloD.  '  Les  snggestions  criminelles  et  la  responsabilit^S  pdnale. 

■Boock,  de,  etOtot,  P.    Les  prisons-asiles  et  les  r<5formes  p^nales  qu'elles  cutralneut. 

Cont.igne,  H.    Do  rinflnenco  des  professions  sur  la  criminalit<5.   (Rapport.) 

Dalleinagne,  Jules.    £tiologie  fouctionnolle  du  crime. 

Drill,  Dimitri.    Des  principes  fondamentaux  de  r£cole  d'antbropologie  criminolle. 

Gamier,  P.  De  la.necessitd  de  cousiddrer  I'examen  psycho-moral  de  certains  pr<Svenu8 
oil  accnsi^s  comme  nn  devoir  de  riustmction. 

Ganckler,  M.  E.  De  I'importanco  respective  des  dlf^ments  sociaux  et  des  <516meut8 
anthropologiques  dans  la  determination  do  la  p(^ualit(5. 

ITamol,  G.  A.  van.  Des  mesnres  applicables  anx  incorrigibles  et  de  I'autoritiS  apto  ik 
en  flxer  le  choix. 

Hoz^,  E.,  et  Wamots,  L<!o.    Existe-il  nn  type  do  criminel  anatomiquement  d<Stermini$  t 

Jelgersma,  M.  G.  Les  caractftres  physiqaes,  intelleetuels  et  moraux  reconnus  cliez  le 
criminel-n<J  sont  d'origine  patnologiqne.     (Rapport). 

Ladame.     L'obsession  du  meurtre. 

Liszt,  Franz  von.    Aper^n  des  applications  de  I'anthropologie  criminolle. 

Magnan.     L'obsession  criminolle  morbide. 

Manoavrier,  M.  L.  Questions  pr<SalabIes  dans  I'dtudo  comparative  des  criminels  et 
des  honn^tes  gens. 

Mans.,  I.  Des  mesures  applicables  aux  incorrigibles  et  des  autoritds  aptes  iV  en  fixer 
le  choix. 

Poisin,  A.  Suggestions  criminelles  anx  ddlictucuses  ct  rcsponsabilitd  pdnale.  (Rap- 
port.) 

Rode,  li6on  de.    L'inversion  g^SnitaKet  la  Ii^gislation. 

Ryckere,  de.    Lo  signalement  anthropomdtriqne. 

Tarde.     Los  crimes  des  fonles. 

Thiry,  Ferdinand.  Des  mesures  applicables  anx  incorrigibles  et  de  I'autoritd  npto  il 
on  flxer  le  choix.     (Rapport.) 

Zerboglio.    Per  il  Congr.  ci'  antr.  crim.    Gazz.  letter.,  Torino,  1889. 

Zerboglio.    !Deuxi5me  Congr.  d'anthr.  crim.    Archives  anthr.  cr.,  sept.  1889. 

Zerboglio.    Actes  du  deux.  Congris  intern,  d'anthrop.  orim.     Lyon,  1890. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOME  EBOENT  EDUCATIONAL  BIBLIOGEAPHIES  AND 
LISTS  OF  BOOKS  DESIGNED  MORE  PAETIOULARLT  FOE 
THE  USE  OF  EDUGATOES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Aids  to  leading. 

Anthropology. 

ADthropometry'. 

Apperception. 

Arcliitectore  (school). 

AKtroDomy. 

ChiU  Ubor. 

avic*. 

Clmw  and  individnal  instrootion. 

Coedueation. 

College  aettlemento. 

Coloiid  race  (edacation  of). 

Corapolsory  edaeatton, 

Conraeit  of  study. 

Defective  ckases  (edacatlon  of). 

Drawlne. 

EdncatkOnal  law. 

Educators : 

Alcoin. 

Comenias. 

^niebeL 

Berbort. 

Hopkins. 

Loyola. 

McCosh. 

PestalozzL 

Porter. 

Kousseaa. 
Endowments. 

English  lapgnage  and  literatnre. 
Etbioe  and  philosophy. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Examination  and  degrees. 
Federal  aid. 
Female  edacatlon. 
Foreign  langoages: 

Aneient. 

Modem. 
Oardening  (school). 
General  bibliographies  of  educa- 
tion. 
Geography. 
Gymnasia  (German). 
Higher  education. 
History  (study  of). 
History  of  edacatlon. 
Home  education. 
Hyziene  (school). 
Indexes  to  sots  of  reports,  ete. 
Industrial  eduoation. 
Jews  (education  of). 
Kindergarten. 
Labor  question, 
liibraries. 

Management  and  discipline. 
Manual  training. 
Mathematics. 
Military  education. 
Miniug. 
Hnemonlcs. 

Moral  and  religious  education. 
Music  and  singing. 
Oltject  lessons. 


OrerpreSBure. 

Pedagogy,  psychology,  and  child 

study. 
Periodicals. 
Physical  traininc. 
Poor  (educational  work  among 

the). 
Professional  education. 
Beading. 
Bealschulen. 
Beformatory  education. 
Rhetoric  and  elocution. 
Salvation  army. 
Sciences  (natural  nnd  physical). 
Secondary  education. 
Self  culture. 
Sewing. 
Shorthand. 

Sociology  and  economics. 
Spelling  reform. 
Statistks. 
Student  life. 
Stuttering. 
Supervision. 
Teachers  (training  oO* 
Temperance. 
University  exCtensIon. 
Tolksschnlen. 
Woman  question. 
■Writing, 


General  bibliographies,  giTlng  the  literature  of  a  nnmber  of  (pecial  topics  separately  classified,  are 
entered  only  once  (under  the  most  appropriate  heading),  their  contents  are  given  in  detail,  and  refer- 
ence made  to  them  under  the  special  topics  in  question,  the  reference  giving  in  quotation  marks  the 
heading  or  class  under  which  the  bibliography  is  entered  and  the  catchword  of  the  title,  generally  the 
author  s  name.  Onsomesnbjecta,  '*  Supervision  "and  *' Compulsory  educal  Ion,"  lor  example,  the  only 
literature  Hats  that  came  to  tifie  notice  of  the  compiler,  woio  such  aa  wore  contained  in  comprehensive 
bibliographies. 


ATDS     TO    READTNa    AND    THE 
SEIaECTIOir   OF  BOOKS. 

ABBOTT  (Lyman),  ed.  Hinta  for  home 
reading:  a  series  of  chapters  on 
books  and  their  use,  with  wliich  is 
inclnded  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  snggestiona  for  libraries,  by  Geo. 
Palmer  Patnam,  together  with  priced 
lists  of  snggested  selections  of  500, 
1,000,  and  2,000  volumes  of  the  most 
desirable  books,  N.  Y.,  Putnam, 
1893.    147  pp. 


BURT  (Mary  E.).  Literary  landmarlis: 
a  guide  'to  good  rending  for  yonng 
people,  and  teachers' assistant.  Bos- 
ton, Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co.,  1892. 
152  pp. 
List  of  books  referred  to,  pp.  109-IS2. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  library  of  the  Claa- 
aioal  and  High  School,  Salem,  Mass.; 
containing  also  lists  of  books  for  col- 
lateral reading  under  each  subject. 
Salem,  1892.    91  pp. 
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CHICAGO  liigli  schools.  List  of  books 
for  homo  reailing,  selected  by  A.  F. 
Kightingalo,  superintendent  of  high 
schools.  The  "School  rertew,"  3: 
491^95  (Oct.,  1895). 

Clnsalfied  bv  grade,  40  books  for  each  of 
tbo  4  years.  Pupils  are  expected  to  read  10 
of  Uieso  books  each  year;  repixMlnctions  and 
reviews  are  written  upon  perhaps  five  of 
these.  Pupils  also  give  oral  descriptions  of 
the  books  and  state  the  lessons  loaruod  from 
them. 

COGGSWELL  (P.).  Books  for  general 
reading.  Revised  Jan.,  1886. 

Prepared  for  tbo  school  committee  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

COLORADO.  State  oonrse  of  stady  for 
the  public  schools  of  Colorado.  Ap- 
proved and  published  by  Mrs.  Ange- 
nette  J.  Peauey,  snperintendent  of 
pnblic  instruction,  Denver,  Colo., 
1895.    52  pp.    O.    pap. 

Contains  (pp.  31-37)  a  listuf  books  Bailable 
for  school  Ubrarios. 

GREEN (S.  S.),  ed.  Libraries  audschools. 
N.  Y.,  1883. 

Contains  a  plan  of  aTstermatic  training  In 
reading  at  subools,  by  wm.  E.  Foster. 

GRISWOLD  (W.  M.).  A  descriptive  list 
of  books  for  the  young.  Cambridge, 
Mas.s.,  W.  M.  GrUwold,  1895.  7+175 
pp.    O.    pap.  $1 ;  el.  $1.25. 

ClassiHcalion:  Amnsementa  and  oecnpft- 
tioHA,  anatomy  and  physiology,  behavior  iad 
lanKuaRi'.  biography,  exploration,  geography 
and  hi.itnry,  UterBture,  natural  auionce,  nat- 
ural hi:<lory,  poetry,  animal  stories,  £»ir7 
stories,  fancifiil  tales,  impossible  storioa, 
American  stories. 

H.ALL  (G.  Stanley).  School  reading :  how 
and  what  f    Boston,  1887.    8='.    25ot8. 

HARDY  (G.  E.),  principal  of  grammar 
school  No.  82,  N.  Y.  City.  Five  hun- 
dred books  for  the  young ;  a  graded 
and  annotated  list.  N.  Y.,  Scribner, 
1892.  5 -f  94  pp.  D.  cl.  net  60  cte. 
Only  books  noir  in  the  market  are  included 
In  the  list.  The  titles  are  divided  into  cradea, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  books  adapteif  to  the 
diflerent  stages  of  iatellectoal  development 
of  young  readers. 

HARTFORD  (Conn.).  Boys'  and  girls' 
books  in  the  Hartford  public  library, 
1895.  2d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged. 
104  pp.    O. 

"  Uiss  Uewins's  admirable  reading  list  for 
yonng  people,  Trhich  has  long  been  a  Ubrary 
•tandard,  — iiM.  Jour. 

JOURNAL  of  Education  (London)  for 
Sept.,  1885,  contains  a  selected  list 
of  "100  best  children's  books." 

L.ADIES'  Homo  Journal.  Five  thousand 
books;  an  easy  guide  to  the  beat 
books  in  every  department  of  read- 
ing; selected,  clansified,  and  briefly 
descril>ed  by  a  corps  of  experienced 
editors  under  the  direction  of  the 
Literary  Bureau  of  the  Ladies'  Homo 


LADIES'  Home  Journal — Continued. 
Journal.    Rev'ded.     Onehnndrcdth 
thousand.    Phila.,  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  1895.    272  pp.    D.    pap.  10  cts. 

LETPOLDT  (Augusta  H.)  and  Geo.  Res, 
eds.  List  of  books  for  girls  and  wo- 
men and  their  clubs,  with  descrip- 
tive and  critical  notes  aud  a  list  of 
periodicals,  and  hints  for  girls'  and 
women's  clubs.  Boston,  published 
for  the  American  library  association 
publishing  section  by  the  Library 
bureau,  1895.  161pp.  O.  cl.$l;pap. 
50  cts.  Or  in  5  parts,  Tt.  pap.  eaui 
10  cts. 

"It  la  in  most  of  its  narts  on  annotated 
bibliography  within  modest  compaas.  cover- 
ing the  general  fields  of  fiction,  literature, 
thn.irt's,  etc.,  specialized  for  women  only  ta 
tlie  later  unit  t^inaUer  divisions  of  the  work. 
In  the  fu-st  divisions  it  is,  if  anything,  too 
goner.il,  and  the  limits  of  books  for  use  in 
girls'  dubs  liave  not  been  always  clearly 
kept  in  mind."— ii*.  Jour. 

Part  I.  Fiction,  occupies  a  third  of  the 
wor!c.  The  general  divisions  of  HistofT, 
Utoratnre,  and  Art,  constituting  Parts  II 
and  III,  make  a  second  third.  The  dtvisiea 
on  History  was  prepared  by  B«nbea  G. 
Tbwaites,  of  the  Wis.  Hist.  Soe.  "  WitUa 
82  pages  Mr.  Thwaites  has  given  awooder- 
ftaUy  comprehensive,  informing,  and  aoea- 
mte  bird'S'Oyo  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
history,  carefiilly  olaaaifled  and  sj  iliiaii 
Used,'  and  embracing  methods  of  hntorieal 
■tody  and  general  and  special  notes  which 
refer  to  aeriea,  to  historical  societies,  to  raf- 
erenee  books,  etc.  The  nou^Bing  portion  sf 
the  work,  including  Farts  IV  and  V,  cover 
Sdncation  and  Science  and  miaoeUaneoosaBh- 
Jecta.  In  this  portion  are  included  books  oa 
the  kindergarten  by  Miss  Angoliae  Brooks. 
"Educationaa  a  science  andan  art,  inclndiac 
books  on  drawing,  penmanship,  shorthaaC 
liogoistics,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  u- 
tronomy,  and  physics  (chleflv  elecfridtyl," 
is  OOTored  by  Prof.  Edward  B.  Sliaw,  whs 
gives  "a  limited  but  nseful  selection  of  books 
nnaereachofthnae  minor  heads."  Ctaeuis-  < 
try  is  ooverod  mote  fully  by  Dr.  II.  Carriag- 
ton  Dolton.  Geography  has  3  titles  only.  | 
Geology  with  mineralogy  II  titles.  Botany 
and  natural  history  follow;  also  psyebology. 
economic  science,  philosophy,  pnyslcal  nil- 
tare,  hygiene,  nnrsing,  sdf-cn]tar^  eti- 
qnette;  also  a  bibliographyof  livelihoodiror 
women  and  domestic  economy. 

LIGUE  franfaisedel'mseignement.  Ca- 
talogue.   Paris,  1884. 

MAYOR  (Joe.  B. ).  Guide  to  the  choice  of 
classic  books.  2d  ed.  London,  Bell, 
1885.    8°. 


MEAD  (W.  E.).  Ten  Tears'  course  in 
literature.  The  Academy  (Syracnae), 
2:49-68  (March,  1887). 

NORTH  DAKOTA  school  report,  1892, 
pp.  188-190.  List  of  70  supplemen- 
tary reading  books  recommended  to 
be  used  in  the  third  and  foartb 
grades. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  Ubrary,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  issued  1891  a  oataloguoef  books 
suitable  for  children  under  14  yean- 
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QUINCY  (Mass.).  Thos.  Crano  tjablic 
library.  Classified  list  of  books  for 
voung  people.  Boston,  1891.  80  pp. 
O. 

TlUrtoon  rlaates,  vitli  sobcUuseii :  (c)  iadl- 
cntei  books  for  readers  uuder  10,  <f>)  between 
10  and  14,  (a)  orer  14. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  freo  public  library. 
Classified  English  prose  fiction,  in- 
cluding trauslations  and  javenlle 
works,  with  notes  and  index  to  sub- 
ject-references. San  Francisco,  1891. 
■»  -f  306  pp.    O. 

"Hr.  Cheney  has  takon  a  most  dociilod 
*«tep  toward  bringing  tho  library  ioto  closer 
relationsliip  with  tho  RchoolA,'  an  well  as 
toward  making  the  ianate  childish  lore  of 
*a  story'  lead  to  more  i^olid  and  endarine 
reading.  Tho  classitication  is  very  varied. 
Under  0.1011  topic,  as  Animals.  Astronomy, 
Aerial  voyages,  thero  are  references  to  seri- 
ona  works  in  the  same  librnrr,  carefully 
selected.  Countries,  like  Anstria,  Kuglaiid. 
or  <nioct  minntoly)  tho  United  States,  and 
fainona  towns,  like  Boston,  have  the  appro- 
priate novels  arranged  under  them  by  peri- 
ods, institutions  (shivery),  events  (tho  civil 
war),  etc.  A  single  title,  like  Harriet  Mar- 
tiueau's  tales  in  illustration  of  iiolilical 
eoooomy,  often  serves  to  introduce  nn  im- 
portant secticm,  and  it  is  aurjirising,  in  the 
Bma,  to  aee  to  how  largo  a  rauge  ot  knowl- 
odco  a  cine  ii  liero  offurded."— ITw  AaMen, 
Sept.  3, 1891- 

SAROENT  (John  F.).  E«odin)<  for  the 
young ;  a  classified  and  anuot.itcd  cat- 
alogue, with  an  alphabetical  author- 
indix.  Prepared  for  publication  by 
Mary  E.  and  Abbey  L.  Sargent,  and 
issued  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, poblishing  section.  Boston, 
Library  Bureau,  1890.  O.  pap.  75 
cts  ,  cl.  tl.OO. 

8AWIN  (James  M.).  Twelfth  annual 
list  of  valuable  and  reli.tblo  books 
for  young  people,  with  brief  annota- 
tions. I'roTidcnce,  B.  I.,  J.  M.  Sawin, 
1891.    21  pp.    D. 

8CH0NBACH  (A.  E.).  Vber  Lesen  nnd 
Bildnng.  llmschannndRathschliige. 
3te  Aufl.    Graz,  1889.    D. 

Contains  (pp.  18S-210)  list  of  books  recom- 
mended. 

SON.VENSCHEIN.  See  Oenoral  bibliog- 
raphies. 

THEDEN  (Dietrich).  FUhrer  dorch  die 
.Tngendliteratar;  Grundziitze  2nr 
lienrtheilang  der  dentschen  Jngond- 
litoratnr,  Winke  fUr  Grllndoiig,  Ein- 
ricbtung,  nnd  FortfUhrung  einschla- 
giger  Bibliotbckcai,  und  Verzeich- 
uiss  empfehlenswerther  Schriften, 
fiir  Eltern,  Erzieher,  und  Bibliothe- 
kare;  uiit  einem  Vorwort  von  Dr.  J. 
Chr.  Gottlob  Schnman.  Hamburg, 
B.  S.  Berendsohn,  1883.  8  -f  78  pp. 
O. 

TITCOMB  (Mary  L.),  librarian,  and 
Alfred  Turner,  superintendent  of 
Bcbools.  Selected  list  of  books  in 
tho  Rutland  (Vt.)  free   library  for 


TITCOMB  (Mary  L.)— Coutinucd. 

the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
graded  schools.  RntUnd,  1894.  24 
pp.    Tt. 

LTilVERSITY  of  the  Stato  of  New  York. 
Begonts'  Bulletin,  No.  0,  Aug.,  1891, 
pp.  181-257.  Books  aud  apparatus. 
Albany,  1891.    O.    25  cts. 

In  tbree  parts.  Part  2  "is  intende<l  as  a 
practical  guide  In  the  selection  of  books  snit- 
able  for  the  libraries  of  academies,"  etc.  Ko 
attempt  is  made  to  recommend  text-books. 

WOLFE  (L.  E.).  "  List  of  books  recom- 
mended for  Missouri  [school]  libra- 
ries.'' Mo.  school  report,  1892-93.  pp. 
31-68. 

WISCONSIN  Stote  snperintondcnt. 
Lists  of  books  for  the  public  school 
libraries.  Madison,  Wis.,  1888.  42 
pp.    O. 

J'onr  lists  are  presented.'  (1)  For  pupils  in 
tho  second  reader;  (2)  for  pupils  in  the  third 
reader;  (3)  for  pupils  in  the  fourth  roomier; 
(4)  tor  pupils  in  high  schools  and  for  readers 
la  the  community.  Accompanying  tho  name 
of  each  book  is  given  a  short  doscriptiou  of 
the  contents. 

WORCESTERCo.  (Mos8.)teachers' assn. 
List  of  supplementary  reading  books 
rcommenuod,  classified  by  grades. 
Mass.  school  report  for  1892-93,  pp. 
184-188. 

Includes  SO  "good  professional  books  "  for 
teachers. 

See  also  refermoe  nnder  head  of  Libra- 
ries (Keport  of  Library  Oongroas)  to  lists  of 
iruidee  to  the  oheioe  of  books.  Also  under 
tho  same  head  the  Catalogue  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
library.  See  also  under  various  branches  of 
study  (e.  g.,  History).  Also,  for  a  general 
treatment,  consult  Carlyle,  Frederick  Har- 
rison, and  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  «n  tlie 
choice  of  books;  Dr.  Noah  Porter's  liooks 
and  Reading;  James  Baldwin's  Tlio  Book 
IjOver:  A  Guido  to  tho  Best  Reading. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  classed  read- 
log  lists  of  l>ooks  on  various  subject.t — liter- 
ary, historical,  scientiHc,  etc. — in  addition  to 
tboao  specially  mentioned  above,  issued  at 
lnt<Tvals  by  tfio  Boston,  Salem,  and  .Spring- 
6eld,  Mass..  and  tho  Helena,  Mont.:  Peoria, 
111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Kewark,  N.  J.,  public  libraries,  aud  others 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  students,  the  pub- 
lie  scfiool  pupils,  or  to  supplement  university 
exteusion  lecturea. 

AZiaBBRA. 

See  Mathematics. 

AirrHROPOi.oa'7. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (A.  F.).  Brief  bibli- 
ography of  the  recent  history  of  an- 
thropology. Pedagogical  Seminary, 
3:  59-60  (Oct.,  1894). 

AITTHROPOMBTRT. 

HARTWELL  (Edward  Mussey).  A  pre- 
liminary report  on  anthropometry  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  quarterly 
pnblieations  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association,  vol.  iii,  new  series. 
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HARTWELL  (Edward  Mussey)— Conf  d. 
No.  24  ( Dec,  1893),  pp.  554-668.  Bos- 
ton, Am.  Stat.  Assn.,  1893. 

Contains  a  provisional  list  of  work*  (arti- 
cles, books,  and  tables)  relaUng  to  antbro- 
pometry  in  the  Uuited  States,  arranfced  in  o 
classes.  Class  I,  art  (3  titles) ;  class  2,  an- 
thropometry of  children  (30  titles) i  class  8, 
methods  in  nnthropometry  (18  titles) ;  classi, 
military  and  naval  anthropometry  (7  titles); 
class  5  niiacellaneons  topics  in  anthropome- 
try (27  titles) ;  class  6,  anthiopometiy  of  stu- 
dents (32  titles). 

APPERCEPTION. 

Se«  (General  bibliographies:  Sonnen- 
schein  (Best  boolu,  V,  2). 

ARCHITECTURE. 

See  Professional  ednoation. 

ARCHITECTT7RE  (SCHOOL). 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (LIII, 
a);  Souneuschein  (Best  books,  YII, 
3). 

ARITHMETIC. 

See  Mathematics. 

ASTRONOMT. 

NEWCOMB  (Simon).  Popular  astron- 
omy.   6th  ed.    N.  Y.,  Harper,  1892. 

Contains  list  of  astronomical  works,  pp. 
655-&01.  Writings  which  have  appeared  In 
periodioats  or  in  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies  are  omitted,  owing  to  their  great 
nnmber. 

PRITCHETT  (H.  S.).  A  hand  list  for  the 
stadent  of  astronomy.  St.  Louis 
pablic  library  reference  lists,  No.  1. 

SALEM  [Mass.].  Publiclibrary bulletin, 
Jan.,  1894.  Classed  reading  list  on 
astronomy. 

YOUNG  (C.  A.).  List  of  books  on  as- 
tronomy, with  brief  notes.  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  free  public  library.  Feb., 
1894. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXX  d). 


See  Science. 


BIOLOaV. 


BLIND  (THE). 

« 
See  Defective  classes. 

BOTAN7. 


See  Science. 


CHEMISTRT. 

See  Science. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Sen  Labor.    Also  Sociology  and  econom- 
ics: Tolman. 


CHILD  STUDT. 

See  Pedagogy. 

CIVICS. 

ANDREWS  (E.B.).    Brief  institntes  of 
onr  constitutional  history,  Engliak 
and  American.    Providence,  1886. 
With  a  bibUogrspby  for  each  leotme. 

BAKER  (Geo.  H.),ed.  Bibliography  of 
political  science.  Pol.  sci.  quarterly, 
vol.  1,  supplement  (1886). 

MASSACHUSETTS  society  for  promot- 
ing good  citizenship.  Report  of  tiu> 
committee  upon  courses  of  reading 
and  study  on  works  on  civil  govern- 
ment.   Boston,  1888. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Proceedings  of  tha 
national   conference  for   good  city 

government,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  25  and  26, 1894;  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  municipal  government  and 
reform.  Phila.  municipal  league, 
1894.  5 -t- 386  pp.  O.  cl.  $1.50. 
Bibliography  covers  39  pages. 
See  also  Sociology  and  economic* :  Tolmaa. 
Also  General  biblfograpUes :  Hall  (LIILc). 
Sonnenacbein  (Best  nooks,  TI,  S),  for  rete- 
ence  to  works  on  oivll-sorvice  edacation. 

CLASS     AND     INDIVIDUAL    IN- 
STRUCTION. 

See  General  bibliographies :  Sonnenscbdn 
(Best  books,  V,  2). 

COEDUCATION. 

REPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednear 
tion,  1891-92,  contains  a  bibliography 
of  coeducation,  pp.  860-862. 

COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

JONES  (M.  Katharine).    Bibliographyof 
college,  university,  and  social  settle- 
ments.    [Boston,  1894.]    19  pp.    D. 
See  also  Sociology  and  oconomioa :  Tolmaa. 

COLORED  RACE. 

REPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednev 
tion,  1893-94,  contains  a  bibliograpto 
of  the ' '  Education  of  the  colored  race' 
(pp.  1038-1047).  Also  a  bibliography 
of  "Negroes  in  America"  (pp.  1018- 
1(66).  Also  a  list  of  works  by  ne- 
groes, compiled  by  Bishop  Benjamin 
W.  Arnett  (pp.  1056-1061 ). 

See  also   General    bibliographies:   Boone 
(edacation  in  the  South). 

COMPULSORT  EDUCATION. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Boone.  Alao 
Labor:  Black.  Also  Sociology  and 
economics:  Tolman. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

See  Management. 
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COT7R8BS   OP  STUDT. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (XVII), 
Sonnenscbein  (Seat  books,  VII,  1), 
Boone.    Also  Secondary  edncation. 

DEAF-MUTES. 

See  Defective  classes. 

DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

ARNOLD  (T.).  Edncation  of  deaf- 
mates.    London,  1888. 

List  of  knthon  qaoted  or  connUted,  pp. 
377-382. 

JOHNSON  (G.  E.).  Contrlbntion  to  the 
psjchology  and  pedagogy  of  feeble- 
minded children.  In  the  Pedagog- 
ical Seminary,  3:  246-301  (Oct.,  1^). 

Closes  with  »  2-page  "list  of  representa- 
tive books,  articles,  and  periodicals  relating 
to  feoble-mindedness,  together  with  a  few 
others  on  the  psvehology  of  childhood." 

The  author  refers  for  other  bibliographies 
upon  this  subject  to  the  following : 

The  feeble-minded  child  and  a&olt.  Lon- 
don. 18S3. 

On  Idiocjr,  by  Edward  Segnln.   N.  T.,  1870. 

Index-catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Snr- 
aeon-General's  Office,  Vol.  VI,  nnder 
''Idiots." 

Gerhardt's  Handbuch  dcr  Klnderkrank- 
heiteo.    Nacbtrag  it. 

Kentall;  deflclent  chlluren,  b;  6.  E. 
Sbnttleworth.     London,  18BS. 

deealKoGeneralblbliograpbies :  Hall  (LTV, 
LV,  LVII),  Sonnenscbeln  (Best  books,  VI, 
<),  Boone,    Also  Pedagogy :  Hein. 

DRAwnra. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (XXVI). 
AJuo  Pedagogy :  Kein. 

EDUCATIONAL  LAW. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Sonnonschein 
(Best  boolcs,  III),  Hall  (L).  Also 
Pedagogy:  Eein. 

EDUCATORS   AND   EDUCA- 
TIONAL VTRITERS. 

Aleuin. 

WEST  (Andrew  Fleming).  Aleuin,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Clliistian  schools. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1892.    205  pp.    D. 

Books  and  articles  of  interest  on  Alcoin, 
pp.  187-198. 

Comeniu$, 

LAURIE  (S.  S.).  The  life  nud  educa- 
tional -works  of  Comenius.  Syracnse 
(N.  Y.),  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893. 

Contains  (pp.  227-2G0)  "Bibliography  of 
the  edncatlonal  works  of  Comenlns,"  inclad- 
ing  works  relating  to  Comenius. 

lYSbel. 

BOWEN  (Henry  Conrthope).  FrObel, 
and  edncation  by  self-activity.     (The 


g^ 


BOWEN  (Henry  Conrthope)— Cont'd, 
great  ed  n  cators  series. )  N.  Y. ,  Scrib- 
ner, 1893.  8-1-209  pp.  D.  cl.  $1.00. 
(Contains  two  bibliographies:  a  5-page 
chronological  list  of  Frobel's  writings  and 
a  3-pago  list  of  "Some  books  on  FrobcL" 
mostly  in  English. 

Herbart. 

See  Pedagogy :  De  Garmo,  Klemm,  Rein, 
and  Cfer. 

Hopleint. 

CASTES   (Franklin).   Bibliography  of 
Mark  Hopkins's  writings.    In  "  Mark 
Hopkins"  (scries  of  American  reli- 
'ioas  leaders).    Houghton,  Mifflin  &, 
;o.,  Boston,  1892,    D.    cl.  $1,25. 

Loyola. 

HUGHES  (Rev.  Thomas).  Loyola,  and 
the  edncational  system  of  the  Jesuits. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1892.  (Great  educa- 
tors series.)    9-1-302  pp.    D. 

Contains  a  "  bibliographical  appendix,  ia- 
dioating  some  of  the  sources  and  other  works 
more  easy  of  access." 

iifoC»»*. 

DULLES  (Jos.  H.),  comp.  MoCosh  bib- 
liography: a  list  of  the  published 
writings  of  Rev.  James  McCosh,  ex- 
president  of  Princeton  College.  Ke- 
priuted  from  the  Princeton  College 
buUetin,  vol.  7,  No,  1  (March,  1^). 
10  pp.    O.  y  >         f 

Peatalozzi. 

DE  GUIMPS  (Roger).  Pestilozzi :  his  life 
and  work.  Translation  A-om  the 
French,  by  J.  Kussell.  N.  Y.,  Apple- 
ton,  1890.  (International  edncatiooal 
series.)    22-f 438  pp.    D. 

Contains  "a  list  of  Pestalozzi's  works  in 
chronological  order  "  (pp.  433-434) ;  ' '  books  to 
consult  oil  PesUloszi'' (pp.  435-438).  Titles, 
a  few  French,  the  rest  English. 

Porter. 

MEKRIAM  (Geo.  S.),  ed.  Noah  Porter:  a 
memorial  by  friends.  N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1893.    306  pp.     O. 

Contains  (pp.  291-306)  a  bibliography  of 
Dr.  Porter,  by  J.  Sumner  Smith. 

Sotttseau. 

BOSTON  public  librarv  bulletin.  April, 
1891,  contains  a  finding  list  of  works 
by  and  relating  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

ELOCUTION. 

See  Rhetoric. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

See   General   bibliographies:    Hall 
(XLVIII). 
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ENaUSH  LAMaUAOB  AND  LIT- 
ERATURB. 

BALDWIN    (J.).     Introduction    to    the 
stiiiiy   of   English   literatare.    2  v. 
Phila.,  1882-83. 
Kefercnces  at  tho  end  of  each  chapter. 

BEOWULF.  Translated  by  J.  M.  Gar- 
nett.     Boston,  1882. 

Tho  introduction  coDtain^  a  bibliography. 
Ono  is  also  given  in  Morley'sBnglish  writers, 
1:35.1-358  (London,  1887). 

BREWSTER  (W.T.),ed.    Specimens  of 
narration.  N.  Y.,  Holt,  1893.  37  +  209 
pp.    S.    (English  readings.)    bds.  50 
ctB. 
Tht«o-pago  bibliography  given. 

DEFOE  (Dan.).  Journal  of  tho  plague 
yo.ir;  od.,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion, by  G.  K.  Carpenter.  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  1895.  24  +  253pp.  (Long- 
muns's  Euglish  classics.)    cl.  75  cto. 

Contains  "saggeations  for  toaobers  and 
Btudents,"  which  Inclndcs  aome  lists  of  books 
for  further  reading. 

ELZE  (C.  F.)    Gruudriss  dor  cnglischen 
rhilologie.    Halle,  1887. 
With  copious  mention  of  authorities. 

KORTING  (G.   C.  0.).     Grundriss  der 
Geschichto  der  onglischen  Literatur. 
MUuster  i.  W..  1887. 
Largely  bibUogrsphical. 

LEARNED  (H.  B.).  A  hand  list  for  the 
student  of  Robert  Browning.  St. 
Louis  public  library  reference  lists, 
No.  9. 

MARSH  (Geo.  P.).    The  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  English  language.    N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1892.     15+574  pp.     O. 
Bibliographical  list  of  works  cited  (9  pages) . 

M0RLEY(H.).    A  first  sketch  of  English 
literature.    London,  1883. 
Students'  books,  pp.  897-S02. 

PHYFE  (W.  H.  P.).    How  shonld  I  pro- 
nounce t    N.  Y.,  1885. 
Bibliography,  pp.  293-294. 

SKEAT  (W.  W.).    Principles  of  English 
etymology.    Oxford,  1887. 
List  of  books  consulted,  pp.  )x-xii. 

TUCKER  (Gilbert  M.).  Our  common 
speech.  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1895.    3+240  pp.    D.    cl.  $1.25. 

Contains  bibliography  of  American  Eng- 
lish (9  pages). 

UNIVERSITY  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
List  of  26  volumes  iu  English  and 
American  literature,  covering  re- 
gents' reading  course  4  and  courses 
for  1894-96.  N.  Y,  State  traveling  li- 
brary, subject  No.  820.    1894.    8  pp. 

.  List  of  87  volumes  in  literature, 

covering  regents'  reading  courses  1, 
4, 0,  and  courses  for  1894-96.     N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  of  tho  State  of  Now  York- 
Continued. 
State  traveling  library,  subject  No. 
800.    1894.    8  pp. 

WYLIE  (Laura  Johnson).  Studies  in  tli« 
evolution  of  English  criticism.  Bos- 
ton, Giun,  1894.  7+212  pp.  D.  cL 
$1.10. 

Contains  a  4-page  bibliography  of  the  sab- 
ject. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Halt,  Sob- 
neascfaein  (Best  books,  TI,  4). 

ETHICS  AND  PBHiOSOPHT. 

ARISTOTLE.  Suggestions  to  those  be- 
ginning the  study  of,  with  bibliog- 
raphy. Journal  of  specnlatiro  plii- 
losophy,  20:430-443  (1886). 

BOSANQUET  (Bernard).  A  companion 
to  Plato's  Republic  for  English  read- 
ers. Being  a  commentary  adapted 
to  Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1895.    xii+430pp. 

*'An  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  a 
list  of  books  suggested  at  the  end  of  os;li 
essay  for  the  student's  reading,  so  that  auy- 
body  with  the  diU^nt  nse  of  this  appantu 
onght  U>  gain  a  very  considerable  aeqoaiut- 
nnco  with  the  Bepnblio  and  with  tbe  tima 
in  which  it  was  produced." 

HYSLOP  (J.  H.).  Elements  of  ethics. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1895.  7+470  pp.  0. 
cL  $2.50. 

Briet  bibliographies  are  appended  to  ths 
more  important  chapters. 

RYLAND  (F.).  Ethics:  an  introductory 
mannal  for  the  use  of  university  stn- 
dents.  London,  Bell  &  Sons,  1893. 
10+220  pp.    O.    cl. 

Contains  12-pago  list  of  books  recom- 
mended. 

8TERRETT  (J.  Macbride).  The  ethics 
of  Hegel ;  translated  selections  from 
his  Rechtsphilosophie,  with  intro- 
duction. Boston,  Ginn,  1893.  11+ 
216  pp.    D.    el.  $1.10. 

Contains  n  brief  bibliography  of  Hegd's 
ethical  works,  ethical  treatisea  in  the  spirit 
of  Hegel,  and  Hegel  biographies. 

See  also  Pedagogy:  Bein. 

EXAMINATIONS  AlTD  DBOREES 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (XLV), 
Sonnenschein  (Best  books). 

FEEBLE-MINDED  (THE). 

See  Defective  classes. 

FEDBRAI.  AID. 

KNIGHT  (Q.  W.).    Land  grants  foredn- 
cation  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
American  historical  association.  Pa- 
pers, 1:3.    N.  Y.,  18S). 
List  of  aatborities,  pp.  ITU-ITS. 
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FEMALS  BDXrCATIOir. 

BUBSTALL  (8.  A.).    The  edacatioo  of 
girls  in  the  U.  8.    London,  8onnen- 
schein,  1894.    12+204  pp.    sm.  8°. 
Contains  an  8-page  bibliography. 

WOMEN  (Education  oO.  Providence 
public  library  Reference  lists,  4:3 
(Blarch,  1884). 

See  also  General  blbliographiea :  Hall 
(XXXIX),  Sonnenscbeio  (Beat  books,  VI,  5), 
UniTersity  of  N.  Y.,  iSoonp.  Also  Indiutrial 
education:  Kiaoac.    AUo  Coeducation. 

FORXnOR  LAiraUAOES. 

Ameient. 

ANDREWS  (E.  A.)  and  S.  Stoddard.  A 
(rrammar  of  the  Latin  langaage.  Re- 
vised by  H.  Preble,  Boston,  1888. 

List  of  some  of  the  most  useful  recent 
works  on  satOects  connected  with  Latin 
grammar,  pp.  viii-ix. 

APPLETON  (William  Hyde),  Greek  po- 
ets in  English  verse,  by  varioas  trans- 
lators. Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &, 
Co.,  1893.    7-1-360  pp.     D.    cl.  $1.50. 

Includes  a  3-page  list  of  translations  and 
booiu  of  reference. 

EGBERT  (Jas.  C,  jr.).  Introduction  to 
tbo  study  of  Latin  inscriptions.  N. 
Y.,  An).  Book  Co.,  1896.  7+468  pp. 
D.    i  leath.  $3.60. 

A  bibliography  of  epigraphy,  covering 
books,  periodical  literaturp,  collections,  etc., 
is  inclnded. 

OUDEMAN  (Alfred),  ed.  Tncitus— Dia- 
logues do  oratoribiu.  With  notes  and 
bibliography.  Boston,  Oinn,  1894. 
),4l7p] 


138  (1), 


'  pp.    am.    i*^ 


HARPER  (W.  R. )  and  F.  J.  Miller.  The 
.£oeid  (six  books),  and  Bucolics  of 
Virgil.  N.  Y.,  Am.  Book  Co.,  1893. 
10+561  pp.    D.    i  leath.  $1.50. 

Contains  a  lOpage   bibliographr,  giving 
material  for  the  literary  study  of  Virgil. 

HARRINGTON  (K.R.).  Helps  to  the  in- 
telligent study  of  college  preparatory 
Latin.     Boston,  1888. 

B<-ference8  to  authorities  on  C'lcsar,  Cicero, 
and  Virgil. 

HOMER  and  Virgil.  Selectetl  list  for  the 
study  of.  Lit.  World,  12 :  167  (May  7, 
1881). 

H  ( T  BNER  (  E. ) .  Bibliographie  dor  klas- 
sischen  Alterthnmswissenschaft; 
Ornndriss  zn  Vorlesuugen  ilber  die 
Gesch.  und  Encyolopitdle  der  klassi- 
srhen  Pbilologie.  2verm.  Anfl.  Bor 
lin,  1889.    13+434  pp.    8^.    16  m. 

JEBB  (R.  C).  Homer.  Glasgow,  1887. 
List  of  books,  pp.  198-202. 

LANMAN(C.R.).  Sanskrit  reader.  Bos- 
ton, 1884. 

Brief  list   of    books   for    students,    pp. 
xvil-xx. 


MAYOR  (.1.  E.  B.).  Bibliographical  cine 
to  Latin  literature.  Kd.  after  E. 
HUbncr,  with  large  additions.  Lon- 
don, 1875. 

MEADER(Clar6nceL.).  The  most  essen- 
tial books  for  a  high  Ecbool  closHical 
library.  In  the  School  Review, 
4 :  149-167  ( March,  1896) .  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Contains  references  to  "  the  Tolnmes  which 
should  iirst  bo  selected  and  purchased  for 
theuseof  studODtsandteacbsrs."  Embraces 
standard  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
thors.  grammars,  reference  books,  works  on 
the  history,  geography,  literature,  art,  an- 
tiquities, mytbolngv,  and  religion  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  revised  edition  is  announced 
to  be  issued  in  the  fall  of  ISSC  by  JdacmilUut 
Ic  Co. 

MORGAN  (Morru  H.),  ed.  Eight  ora- 
tions of  Lysias.  Boston,  Oinn,  1895. 
53+223  pp.  (College  series  of  Greek 
authors.)    cl.  $1.50. 

Appendix  contains  allst  of  books  referred 
to ;  also  a  list  of  editions  of  Lysias. 

NETTLESHIP  (H.).  Contributions  to 
Latin  lexicograjihy.    Oxford,  1889. 

List  of  authors  or  books  quoted,  and  edi- 
tion  generally  referred  to,  pp.  xiii-xvi 

PECK  (H.  T.)  and  Robert  Arrowsmith. 
Roman  life  in  Latin  prose  and  verse. 
Illustrated  readings  from  Latin  liter- 
ature.   N.  Y.,  Am.  Book  Co.    . 

Contains  an  admirable  bibliography  and 
sngKestlous  for  collateral  reading.— /ScAool 

lieview. 

SMYTH  (H.  W.).     The  sounds  and  in- 
flections of  the  Greek  dialects,    i., 
Ionic.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1894. 
27-t-668pp.    8". 
Contains  a  IS-page  bibliography. 

WHARTON  (H.  W.).  Sappho.  3d  ed. 
McClurg. 

Contains  a  bibliography  of  Sapphic  litera- 
ture covering  IB  pages. 

Modem  language!. 

BEYER  (Franz).  Franzoeische  Phonetik 
fUr  Lebrer  nnd  Stadierende.  Cuthen, 

1888.  8°. 
Llteratnr,  pp.  174-176. 

BREITINGER  (H.).  Das  Stndinm  dcs 
Italienischen ;  Bibliographie  der 
Hillfsmittel  des  Studiums.    ZUrioli, 

1889.  8".    3.20m. 

BREUL  (K.).  Bibliographical  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.   Paris,  Hachette,  1895. 

CLARKE  (H.  B. ).  Spanish  literature: 
an  elementary  handbook.  London, 
Souncuschein,  1893.  12+288  pp.  O. 
cl. 

Contains  a  10-page  index  of  antbors  and 
list  of  authorities. 

FONTAINE  (C).  Athalie.  By  .loan 
Racine.     With  a  biography,  biblio- 
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FONTAINE  (C.)-Continued. 

^upbical  references,  etc.  N.  Y.,  W. 
R.  Jenkins,  1895.  Ill  pp.  12  mo. 
pap.  25  cts. 

HARRASSOWITZ  (Otto),  the  Leipsio 
bookseller,  has  issned  a  catalogne  of 
"  Grammatiken,  Lexica,  nnd  Chres- 
tomathien  von  fast  alien  Spraohen 
der  Enle,"  vrbich  althougli  a  sales 
list,  may  almost  rank  among  bibliog- 
raphies. It  gives  a  list  of  over  3,000 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  as  the 
title  indicates,  in  "almost  all  the 
languages  of  the  world,"  and  is  the 
most  important  list  of  the  kind  since 
the  issne  of  Triibner's  catalogne  of 
dictionaries  in  1882. — Lib.  Jonr. 

PRIMER  (Sylvester).  Lessing's  Nathan 
der  Weise.  Boston,  Heath,  1894. 
38+300  pp.    D.    $1.10. 

Contains  a  2-page  biblioErapby  of  vorks 
relating  to  Natuan  der  Wdse. 

8AINTE-BEUVE  (C.  Augnstin).  Se- 
lected essays  from  Saiute-Beuve, 
with  bibliography  by  J.  R.  Effinger, 
jr.  Boston,  Gion,  1895.  12+118  pp. 
D.    pap.  40  cts. 

8CHERER  (W.).  A  history  of  German 
literatnre.  Translated  f^om  the  3d 
Gorman  ed.  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Conybeare. 
Edited  by  F.  Max  MUller.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1890.    2  vols. 

Vol.  II  contains  a  bibllograpliical  appen- 
dix, pp.  353-416. 

Sc3  also  General  bibllograpliiea:  Hall, 
Sonnenscbein  (liest  books,  vl,  4),  Univer- 
sity of  N.  T. 

aARDENINa  (SCHOOL) 

See  General  bibliographies :  Hall  (XXIX, 
XXXIV),  Sonnenschein  (Best  books, 
VII,  3). 

OENERAL  BIBLIOORAPHIBS   OF 
EDUCATION. 

BOONE  (Richard  G.).  Edncation  in  the 
United  States:  its  history  from  the 
oiirliesc  settlements.  N.  Y.,  Apple- 
ton,  1890.  (International  educational 
series.)    16+402  pp.    D. 

Eacb  cliaptor  concludes  with  a  brief  bibli- 
OCTApliy,  to  wit:  Karly  colonial  schools,  colo- 
ninl  colleges,  colouial  school  syAtcmn,  college 
cnrrlcula,  compulsory  education,  oluoation 
for  wnmon,  education  in  the  South,  educa- 
tion ofdepondcnt  classes,  elective  courses,  ele- 
mentary and  Bocoudary  instruction,  learned 
societies  anil  libraries,  national  edncstion, 
normal  schools  and  inntltutes,  professional 
education  (law,  etc.).  Revolutionary  period, 
school  fundH,  supervision,  supplementary 
•zencies,  technological  training,  universi^ 
pedagogy,  ani  educational  literature. 

CATALOGUE  (American  annnsl),  1894 ; 
being  the  fnll  titles,  with  descriptive 
notes  of  all  books  recorded  in  the 
Publishers'  Weekly,  1894,  with  au- 
thor, title,  subject,  index,  etc.  [5th 
supplement  to  the  American   Cata- 


CATALOOUE  (American  annaal)— Con- 
tinned, 
logae,  1884-90.]    N.  Y.,  Office  of  tb« 
Publishers'  Weekly,  1895.     17+211-|- 
142  pp.    O.    i  leatb.  $3.50. 

Inclndea  the  edacational  pnblicatioiu  «f 
each  year. 

DICTIONNAIRE  de  p^agogi«  et  d'  in- 
strnction  primaire,  pnbli6  soaa  la  di- 
rection de  F.  Bnisson.    Paris,  1878: 
Hachette.    2  vols.    O. 
Contains  (pp.  IM-2SI)  bibUography. 

ENSLIN  (T.  C).  Bibliotheca  psedago- 
gica,  Oder  Verzeichniss  aller  braueh- 
baren,  in  alterer  nnd  nenerer  Zeit  bis 
zur  Mitte  des  Jahres  1823  in  Deutseh- 
land  erschienen  Biicher  Ober  di« 
Erziehnngsknnst  nnd  den  Unterricfat 
in  BUrger-  nnd  Volkssohnlen.  Berlin, 
1823.    O. 

FLETCHER  (W.  I.).  Poole's  index  to 
periodical  literatare :  the  second  sup- 
plement (from  Jan.  1, 1887,  to  Jan.  I, 
1892),  by  W.  I.  F.,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  library  SAsocia- 
tiou.  Boston,  Honghton,  Mifflin,  A. 
Co.,  1893.  13-I-476  pp.  O.  cL  net 
$8.00. 

Contains  Teferenoe  to  periodical  edaea- 
tlonal  Utersttm,  classified  hy  snl\(ects. 

.  and  R.  R.  Bowker.    The  annnsl 

literarj  index,  including  periodicals 
(American  and  English),  essays,  book 
chapters,  etc.;  with  aothor-index, 
bibliographies,  and  necrology;  ed. 
with  the  cooperation  of  members  of 
the  American  library  association  and 
of  the  library  journal  staff.  N.  Y., 
Office  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly.  O. 
cl.$3.50. 

Succeeds  to  and  inclndes  the  animal  Poole 
index  to  periodieala;  Inclndes  also  the  annoal 
Fletcher  (A.  I..  A.)  index  to  easaya,  moa*- 
graph  chapters,  and  similar  writings  in  ooaa- 
posite  lioolca.  Indexes  periodioal  and  othar 
edacational  literatare. 

FUHRER  dnrch  die  padagogische  Lite- 
ratur.  Eine  Answabl  der  gediegen- 
Bteu  Worke  aiis  dem  Gebiete  dev 
Erziehnngs-  und  TTnterrichts-Liteia- 
tnr.  Vienna,  1879:  Pichler.  O.  60 
pf. 

HALL  (G.  Stanley)  and  J.  M.  Mansfield. 
Hints  toward  a  select  and  descriptive 
bibliography  of  education.  Arranged 
by  topics  and  indexed  by  antliors. 
Boston,  Heath,  1886.  15+909  pp.  D. 
$1.00. 

The  editors  "have  admitted  no  title  merely 
to  give  It  the  benefit  of  adoiibt,  bat  have  goae 
on  the  principle  of  reqniring  some  po«iijT« 
reason  for  admitting  every  book  with  wbieh 
the  editors  were  not  alrndr  acquainted  at 
first  hand."  Works  in  the  SngUsh,  PreBok. 
German,  and  other  laoKoagcs  are  inelnded. 
The  olassiflcation  is  as  followa,  the  figiiTe*  ia 
parentheses  giving  the  number  of  tltleis  d  nder 
each  beading: 

I.  Pedagogical  encyclopedias  (13). 
II.  (jeneralornnivoTsal  histories  of  ped- 
agogy (18). 
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HALL  (G.  Stanley)  and  J.  M.  Mansfield— 
Continned. 

III.  Hintory  of  edooation  among  tbo  an- 

oient  Hebrews  (12). 
rr.  History  of  edocation  In  China  (4). 
V.  History  of  edooation  in  Greece  and 
Borne  (IS). 
VI.  History  of    edocation    among    tlie 

Arabs  (S). 
VII.  History   of  edocation  in  Cluistlan 
countries  (52). 
VIXI.  Standard  writers  in  tlie  liistory  of 
edocation  (78). 
rx.  Histories  of  special  edncatlonallnsU- 
tntioBs  (78). 
X.  General  aorreys  and  special  reports 
on  the  present  state  of  odocatlonal 
institotlons  (152). 
XI.  Works  on  STStemstic  pedagogy  (28). 
XII.  Works  in  tne  field  of  general  peda- 
gogy («). 
Xm.  works  on  the  psychology  of  peda- 
gogy, or  on  spocuu  parts  of  it  (24). 
XrV.  Psj^oiogical    and     ethical    works 
wlthont  immediate  reference  to  ed- 
ocation, but  recommended  to  teach- 
ers (30). 
XV.  The  atudv  and  observation  of  chil- 
dren (5«). 
XVI.  Kindergarten  (!»). 
XVII.  Flans  and  connea  of  stody  in  lower 

and  intermediate  scbools.(18). 

XVm.  Primary  classes,  especially  reading 
and  language  lessons  (45). 
XIX.  Obiect  lessons  (19). 

XX.  WrIUng  («). 
XXI.  Number  and  elementary  mathemat- 
ics (38). 
XXn.  Beading  (how  and  what)  in  Ugber 
classes,  i-clading  Temacolar  lan- 
gnago  atody  and  composition  writ- 

ing(2«). 

XXIII.  Sbetoric  and  elocution  (13). 
XXIV.  Music  and  singing  (32). 
XXV.  Beligioos  education  (<3). 
XXVI.  Drawing  (38). 
XXVII.  Oeography  (34). 
XXVin.  HUtiny  and  poUtical  science  (88). 
XXIX.  Uodem1anguage8andllteratore(32). 
XXX.  Katnral  and  pnTrical  science:  Gen- 
eral (23)  I  ohemlstry  (S) ;  physics  (7) ; 
mineralogy  (3) ;  astronomy  (1)  i  bio- 
logical aoiences  (18). 
XXXI.  Beia  school  (14). 
XXXII.  Technical  and  industrial  education 
(80). 
XXXm.  German  gymnasia  (7). 
XXXIV.  AncieDtlaDgoageRaodliteratoTe(25). 

XXXV.  Student  life  and  character  (34). 
XXXVI.  The  school  and  the  family  (15). 
XXXVII.  Moral  education  (46). 
XXXVIU.  School  discipline  (18). 
XXXIX.  Female  education  (55). 

XL.  The  education  of  teachers  (54). 
XLI.  University  education  (75). 
XLII.  Theological  ednoation  (11). 
XLIII.  Medical  education  (16). 
XLIV.  Li^al  education  (12). 
XLV.  Bxaminattons  and  degrees  (14). 
XLV1.  Hygiene  in  educational  bearings  (41). 
XLVU.  School  and  college  gvmnastics  (31  and 
a  supplementary  list). 
XLVin.  Endowments  (5). 

XLIX.  Academies  and  learned  societies  (18). 
li.  Bducitional  legialation  (7t). 
LI.  School  control  (30). 
LII.  Miseellaneous  papers  on  educational 
topics  by  eminent  contemporaries 
<»1). 
LlU.  Miscellaneous  topics:  School  archi- 
tecture and  furniture  (10) ;  garden 
work  lu  schools  (8);    clTil-aerrice 
education    (4);   general   ipathetlca 
(•);  miscellaneous  odncal  tonal  ea- 
isiblishments  (18);  Eeneral  miscel- 
lany and  addendn  (11). 
LIV.  The  eduialiun  of  the  blind  (5S). 
LV.  The  ednoation  of  deof-mntes  (27). 


HALL  (G.  Stanley)  and  J.  M.  Mausfiold— 
Continued. 

LVI.  Criminals  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions (23). 
LVn.  Tfaetrainingof thefeeblemindedand 
^^       of  idloU  (24). 
LVm.  Nenraatbcnla  and  the  inaane  (7). 
LIX.  Educational    work    and    lafluencea 
among  the  poor  (64). 
LX.  Educational  periodicals:  In  Engliah 
(4);  in  German  (18);  in  French  (8). 

HUNTER  (Sir  Wm.  Wilson),  E.  M.  Hanco, 
and  others.  State  education  for  the 
people  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and 
Australia,  with  papers  on  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  technical  instruction, 
and  payment  by  results.  Syracuse, 
N.  T.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895.  2-f  176 
pp.    O.    cl.  $1.25. 

"Contains  a  full  bibliography  of  education 
(8  pages)."— .L<6.  Jour, 

INVERARDI  (Rico).  BIbliografia  dell' 
edacaziune  e  dell'  istrnziune.  Parto 
1.  Milan,  U.  Uoepli,  1893.  20-f  132 
pp.    8°.    3  lire. 

LINDNER  (G.  A.).  Encyclopiidischea 
Haodbuch  der  Erziebnugsknnde. 
Vienna,  1884.    8°.     13m.  20. 

"With  special  reference  to  tho  Tolks- 
sehu'e;  contains  good  bibliographies." — 
Smnemehtin, 

MACALISTER  (James).  Catalogno  of 
the  pedagogical  library  and  the  books 
of  reference  in  the  offlceof  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  board  of 
education,  Philadelphia,  with  biblio- 
■aphical  notes.  Phila.,  1887.  12-(- 
.84  pp.    D. 

Xhlrty-two  claaaes,  with  60  subdivisions. 
Supplement  (47  pp.)  issued  in  1890. 

MONROE  (Will  S.),  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pasodona,  Cal.  A  pedagog- 
ical library.  Reprinted  from  the 
Pacific  Educationiil  Journal.  Oak- 
land, PhUip  M.  Fisher,  1892.  12  pp. 
Pap.    O. 

A  catalogue  of  the  antbor's  own  pedagog- 
ical books. 

MUSfiEp<=dagogiqueetbibliothJiquecen- 
trale  de  IVnseignoment  primaire. 
Catalognedesouvragesetdocumenta. 
Paris,  1886.    Gov't  print.    O. 

POOLE  (Wm.  F.).  The  3d  edition  of 
Poole  8  index  to  periodical  literature 
(Boston,  1882)  was  brought  down  to 
Jan.1,1882.  The  1st  supplement  (Bos- 
ton, 1888)  extends  from  Jan.  1, 1882,  to 
Jon.  1, 1887.    See  Fletcher,  W.  I. 

REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  (The).  Each 
is8n*i  contiiius,  olnssificd  under  "Ed- 
noation," the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  articles  io  the 
English  language  that  have  appeared 
in  tho  leading  periodicals  during  the 
month. 
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SCHOOL  BULLETIN  (The).  Syracaae 
(N.Y.),C.W.Bardoen. 

A  biblieeraphy  of  books  on  teaching  is 
i-iveu  in  instalnnents,  beginning  wttli  the 
Issue  of  May,  1892. 

SCHULZE  (C).  SystematiBclie  Ueber- 
Bicht  d«r  in  Zeitschriften,  Program- 
men,  und  Einzelschriften,  veruffent^ 
licbtcu  wertvoUeu  Aafaatzo  iiber  Pii- 
dagogik  1880-1886.  Hannover,  C. 
Meyer,  1887.  8+276  pp.  gt.  8°. 
3.60m. 

60NNENSCHEIN  &  Co.,  Pnbe.  Cyolo- 
pcdiaofedncation,  ed.  A.E.Fletcher, 
i.ondon,  1889.    8°.    78. 6d. 

Contains  (pp.  52S-S62)  a  bibliography  of 
pedagogy,  by  W.  S.  Sonnensoliein,  whicli  has 
licou  ^rvatly  extendeU,  and  reprinted  in  Son- 
uonschcin's  "  Xhe  best  ImwIcs.  ' 

SOXNENSCHEIN  (Wm.  Swan).  The 
licst  books:  a  reader's  guide  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  available  books 
(nbont  50,000)  in  every  department 
of  science,  nrt,  and  literature,  ^vith 
the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  edi- 
tions, and  the  price,  size,  and  pub- 
lisher's name  of  each  book.  2d  ed. 
With  complete  indexes.  N.  Y.,  Put- 
nam, 1891.     109-fl,009  pp.    Q. 

The  section  on  Edncation  (XTV  of  cUss 
1),  pp.  270-303)  inclndcs  thn  titles  of  foreign 
worlts,  and  is  "practically  an  extended 
reprint  of  the  Bibliography  of  pedagogy  by 
the  writer,  which  is  appended  to  bonneii- 
Kcheln's  Cyclopedia  of  £aaoation."  Class!- 
iication : 

I.  Coraprehcnsive  works  on  pedagogy: 
nililiography,  crclopedias,  periodicals,  (pp. 
270-271.) 

II.  History  and  biography  of  pedagogy: 
(I)  lliitturicnl,  hiograpliical.  and  comprehen- 
eivo  niethMlical  ^vorliH  (universal,  middle 
nzes,  contcnipomry,  iniscollaneous,  philoso- 
phy of  itedsgogics) :  (2)  History  ana  biozra- 

{>hy  of  pcdagoeica  according  to  conntries, 
nc'iuding  the  bibliographies  of  many  Ameri- 
can and  foroipn  collei^es  and  uuivereitiea 
(Arabs,  Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
i'rance,  (iermasy  and  Anstria,  Great 
Britain,  Greece  and  Kome,  Hnngary,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Jews,  ^Netherlands.  Knssia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States) ; 
(:i)  Student  life,  school  and  university,  (pp. 
271-281.> 

III.  Educational  law;  codes, qnaliflcations 
of  teachers,  etc.,  (generally.  Groat  Britain, 
Franco,  Gormnay  and  Austria,  Italy,  United 
States),     (pp.  2!il-Z82.) 

IV.  Systemntio  pedagogy:  (1)  Aaeient 
Oreek  and  Bomon ;  (2)  Moflsm,  with  recent 
criticism  theron.     (pp.  282-288.) 

V.  Pedagocical  psychology  and  ethics:  (1) 
General  works  (generally,  children  gener- 
ally); (2)  Special  works  (nstbetics,  apper- 
ception, athvntion,  character,  class  teaching 
and  private  study,  emotions,  habit,  imagina- 
tion, intellectual  powers,  intercourse,  inter- 
est, inomory,  order  of  studies,  the  scholar, 
sex,  stimulus,  temperament,  untmtiifnlnesB, 
will),      (pn.  286-288.) 

VI.  Methods  of  instmcUon:  (1)  Home 
educatiau;  (2)  The  kindergarten;  (3)  Pri- 
mary odocation;  (4)  Special  anbjocta  of 
instruction  (agriculture,  art,  composition, 
drawing,  eloontion.  English  language  and 
literature,  essay  writing,  French,  geography, 
gtiumetrv,  Oemum,  gymnastics,  history, 
ancient  langiiagen,  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, moral  eilucation,  nras^,  number  and 
arithmetic,  oiOect  lessons,  political  eoMiomy, 


80NNENSCHEIX    (Wm.     gwan)-C<m- 
tinned. 

reading,  rcligionaedueatiaii,  natnnlaeiencM, 
aelf-ciutnre,  aennons  for  schoolboys,  short- 
liaikd,  spelling  reform,  Sunday  bcIumI,  tech- 
nical education) ;  (S)  Clonrses  and  systems  of 
education  (civil  service,  legal,  medical,  niiU- 
taty,  and  univetaity  education,  education  of 
women  and  girls,  writing)-  (6)  Corrective 
uid  ramelial  edncatica  (the  blind,  deaf- 
mutes,  idiots,  and  feoUe-minded,  n-forma- 
toiy  education,  educational  work  amcsig  th« 
poor,  stuttering),     (pp.  28B-301.) 

yH.  School  management,  discipline, 
bygiene,  architecture:  (1)  The  teacher 
{teachers'  gnidee-geaetal,  ooiporal  punish- 
Bent,  cnrriraluro,  diaetpUnc,  examinatioiu, 
inspection,  nutrking,  t(»ching  as  a  career, 
tnuninc  of  teachers);  (it  School  hygiene 
(goneraliy,  eyesight,  OTerpressnre);  (i) 
Bohool  architecture,  fumiture.  appliances, 
gardening  in  schools,  school  libraries,  and 
museums,    (pp.  MI-MS.) 

A  readet's  gnide  to  contempo- 


rary literature;  beinc  the  first  sup- 
plement to  "The  best  books."  N.Y., 
Pntnam,  1895.    15-|-124-(-77o  pp.    q. 

Brings  the  record  of  educational  and  other 
books  down  through  1893  and  into  IBN.  It 
is  not  so  mneb  acmical  selMtionas  "a  men 
leeenl  of  pnotieally  all  new  pabUcBtiotts  in 
book  form  which  seem  to  have  any  lasting 
value  at  an." 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  museum.  Cata- 
logue of  the  education  library  in  the. 
Ijondon,  H.  M.  printers,  1893.  231  pp. 
Q.    cl.  28.  6d. 

UNIYERSITT  of  California.  Catalogne 
of  books  in  the  pedagogical  aeetion  of 
the  university  library.  Berkeley 
[Cal.J,  1894.    66  pp.    O.     pap. 

UNIVERSITY  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  regents'  bulletin,  No.  23  (Sept., 
1893),  contains  (pp.  280-293)  a  list  of 
"references  to  books  and  articles  on 
the  world's  recent  progress  in  educa- 
tion," arranged  by  ooontriea  and  re- 
cording 227  titles. 

The  references  tinder  head  of  "United 
States"  are  classified  aa follows: 


study  (English  and  foreign),  teohnJeal  eda- 
catlon,  ethical  and  religious  iaatractiaa. 
Iiigher  education  of  women,  univenity  exten- 
sion, and  profbssional  training  of  teaielMn. 

VOGEL  (Dr.  Angast).  SystemstiacbeEn- 
oyclopadiederPSdagog^.  Eisenach, 

1881.     8".    4m. 

"  With  copious  but  not  wholly  trostwortby 
literarv  lererences,  limited  to  German 
iMoks.^' — Sonnentchtin. 

The  standard  eBCVolopodiaagi^-e  generally 
references  toauthonUeaand  literature  under 
the  more  impwtant  bewUag*. 

OSOORAFH7. 

ADAMS  (Emma  L.),  librarian  of  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  pnblio  Ubrary.  Select 
list  of  travcj :  geographical  reading. 
Flainfield,  1895.    12  pp.    D. 

"A  list  of  books  that  msy  be  used  in  oon- 
neotion  with  geography,  to  give  additional 
informnlion  and  laterest."  Books  stamd 
"are  especially  good;  those  marked  'T'  are 
porUculiu'ly  tar  uaobeis'  nse." 
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Firi'E  (Alex.  E.).  The  cUUd  and  nature, 
or  geography  with  sand  modeling. 
Boston,  Ginn,  1892.  (American  ped- 
agogical series.)    7+210  pp.    D. 

Gives  (pp.  20a-20»)  a  teaohsr's  libnuy  o' 
ceogrupby  (titles  nearly  all  iu  EiigUah ) ;  pp- 
:fl)9-210,  sapplenentary  readers  for  ciiUdren- 

HAKT  (Albert  Bushnell).  Bibliography 
of  tho  methods  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy. In  "Studies  in  American  edu- 
cation," pp.  118-120. 

KLEMM  (L.  E.).  Eecent  deTelopments 
in  tho  teaching  of  geography  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  Report  of  Comr.  of 
Education,  1892-93,  pp.  279-321. 

Onclndca  irith  a  2-pa^  bibliofirapby :  (a) 
Methods  of  teacliinj;  geography;  (fc)  knowl- 
edge of  homo  Rnrrooiidmj^H;  (e)  mathematical 


grnphiool  pictnrcaand  poetry ;  <t)  geography 
uf  particular  Gorman  States';  (k)  periodicals. 
All  tbe  titles  aro  German. 

PAEKER  (Francis  W.).  How  to  study 
f^eography.  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1890. 
(International  edncational  series.) 
16+400  pp.    D. 

Contains  (pp.  3S9-3'S)  a  classiQed  li»t  of 
books  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

TARE  (Ralph  S.).  Elementary  physical 
ceograpliy.  K.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1896. 
488  pp.  «1.50. 

"One  of  tho  best  fentnr^s  is  tlio  bibliogra- 
phy. Bach  chapter  is  followed  by  a  guide 
to  the  lM»t  and  latest  literature  of  what  in 
large  part  we  may  call  the  new  geography. 
Titles,  prico.  pnblishor,  and  notes  of  descrip- 
tion are  given,  with  noggestions  for  aeouring 
(iovemment  publications."— j1.  P.  Brigham. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXTTI),  Sonnenaobetn  (Best  boolis,  TT,  i). 
Also  Pedagogy :  Bein. 

GSOMETRT. 

Seo  Mathematics. 

QTMITASIA  (OBRMAIT). 

RAFPOLD  (J.).  Qymnasial  ptidagogi- 
scher  Wegweiser.  Vienna,  1883.  30 
pp. 

Designed  for  beginners  (or  candidates)  in 
eymnaaial  instruotion.  Contains  a  list  of 
books  and  articles  of  value,  arranged  topic- 
ally. 

Bee  also  General  bibliographies'.  Hall 
(XXXIXI).  Bonnenschein'a  "Best  i>ookfl" 
also  gives  (p.  274)  12  titles.  Beo  also  Fiida- 
gogy:  Kein. 

HiaHBR  BDUCATION. 

COMPAYfiC  (Gabriel).  Abelard  and  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  universi- 
ties. K.  Y.,  Scribnar,  1893.  11+315 
pp.  D.  (The greftt  educators  series.) 
cl.  net  $1. 

Contains  a  3-page  bibliography  of  works  re- 
lating to  tho  general  history  of^anivDrsities. 

DIE  DEUTSCHEN  UNIVEESITATEN, 
fiir  die  Universitiits-AuBBtellung  iu 
Chicago    1893,     unter    Mitwirkung 


DIE  DEUTSCHEN  UNIVEESITATEN— 
Continued, 
zahlreicher  Universitiitslehrer,  her- 
aosgegeben  Von  \V.  Lepis.     Berlin, 
A.  Asher  &.  Co.,  1893.    2  vols.    Q. 

Vol.  1,  part  I,  by  F.  Paulsen,  i»  a  statement 
of  the  coaraotcr  and  historical  development 
of  German  universities,  contalDing  (pp. 
U2-114)  "Littcratur  iibcrdiedentsohen  Uni- 
versitiitcn  i "  reprinted  in  the  Itep.  Comr. 
Education,  1891-92,  pp.  32(!-328.  A  transla- 
tion of  vol.  ],  part  1,  is  ako  published  by 
Macmillan  (N.  Y.,  1895). 

DEEYFUS-BBISAC  (E.).  L'Universit^ 
de  Bonn,  et  ronseignement  sup^rieur 
en  AJlemagne.    Paris,  1879.     291  pp. 

'With  bibliography  appended. 

See  also  General  uibliograpbios :  Ilall, 
SoQucnschein  (Best  books),  for  reference  to 
comprehensive  bibllograpbiesof  higher  edu- 
cation. 

HISTORY. 

ADAMS  (C.K.).  Manual  of  historical  lit- 
eroture.    3d  ed.    N.  Y.,  1889. 

"This  is  n  useful  and  convenient  guide  to 
hlstoricnl  autlioritles.  It  contains  not  only 
olasaifled  lints  of  titles,  arranged  by  periods 
and  countries,  but  also  brief  Sescnptiousof 
tho  character  nnil  contents  of  the  most  im- 
portant historical  works  in  Kuglish,  French, 
and  German,  witli  practical  suggestioits  as  to 
methods  and  courses  of  bistorical  study."-— 
a.  Stanley  Ualt. 

Unirersal  biatories,  pp.  31-74 ;  histories  of 
antiquity,  pp.  75-93;  Greece,  pp.  94-121; 
Kome,  pp.  121-101 ;  middle  ages,  pp.  Ifl2-202 ; 
modern  times, pp. 203-237:  Ii oly, pp. 238-205 ; 
Germany,  pp.  2«0-322;  France,  pp.  323-400; 
Bussia  and  Poland,  pp.  4U7-429 ;  the  smaller 
nationalitieeofKuroiw,  pp.  430-464;  England, 
pp.4«5-S«S;  United  States,  5«6-e;2. 

ALLEN  (Prof.  W.  F.),  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity. Gradation  and  the  topical 
method  of  historical  study.  Part  I : 
Historical  literature  and  authorities ; 
Part  II :  Books  for  collateral  reading ; 
Fart  III :  School  text-books,  supple- 
ment history  topics.  In  Methods  of 
teaching  history,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ed. 
Boston,  1885.     pp.  385. 

ALLEN  (W.  F.).  Reader's  guide  to  Eng- 
lish history. 

"Tills  is  a  convenient  pamphlet, contain* 
ing  clnssifiod  lists  of  the  best  authorities  and 
also  of  historical  fiction  and  other  litcraturo 
lUuatrating  English  history."— HaU. 

BOSTON  public  library.  Catalogue  of 
history,  biography,  and  travel. 

This  "is  one  of  tho  best  practical  guides  to 
historical  authorities  upon  special  subject.^, 
whether  countries,  periods,  persons,  or 
events.  Not  ouly  aro  books  and  rangazino 
articles  classified  by  subiects,  but  there  are 
also  frequent  notes,  indicating  the  point  of 
view  from  wbioh  tho  authors  havo  writ- 
ten."—.ffoU. 

BROOKLYN  library  catalogue.  Authors, 
titles,  subjects,  and  classes. 

' '  Under  tho  headsof '  Countries '  and '  Biog- 
raphy' in  this  useful  catalogue,  thestndeut 
will  find  valuable  btbliographics  of  historical 
works,  with  oftentimes  aualyson  of  the  con- 
tents of  serial  volumes.  For  example,  an 
amUysis  of  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  bistorical  aodetv,  pp.  713- 
^4B:'—JtaU. 
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DURUY  (Victor).  History  of  modem 
times  from  tlie  fall  of  Constantinople 
to  tbe  French  revolution,  tr.  and  rev., 
with  notes,  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 
N.  y.,  Holt,  1894.  16+640  pp.  D. 
$1.60. 
CoDtaina  a  2-page  list  of  reference*. 

EMEBTON  (Ephraim).    Mediffival   Eu- 
rope (814-1300).    Boston,  Giun,  1894. 
25+C07pp.    D.    $1.66. 
Contalaa   n  4'page  list  of  books  on  the 

period. 

FISHER  (Rev.  John  Alonzo).  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Bibliography 
of  clinrch  liistory,  withspeciaVindex. 
In  Methods  of  teaching  history,  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  ed.  Boston,  1886.  pp. 
38.5. 

FISKE  (John).  History  of  the  United 
States  for  schools,  with  topical  analy- 
sis, suggestive  questions,  anil  direc- 
tions for  teachers,  by  Frank  Alpine 
Hill.  Boston,  Houghton,  MifSin  &. 
Co.,  1894.    D.    cl.  net  $1. 

A  list  of  topics  for  collateral  reading  is 
appended  to  each  chapter.  Also  contains, 
among  other  appendixes,  one  giving  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  States  ana  Ter- 
ritories, with  mention  of  book*  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  States-,  another  namins  book* 
treating  of  succpssive  epochs;  another  indi- 
cating novels  relatine  to  American  history ; 
also  a  "minimum  library  of  reference"  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  tbe  school  study 
of  the  subject. 

GODARD  (Harlow).  An  outline  study 
of  United  States  history.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895.  3+146 
pp.    S.    leatherette  50  cts. 

Tho  plan  of  this  book  has  fonr  distinct 

Soints:  (1)  An  outline  of  leadingevents;  (2) 
Irircl  ions  for  studying  each  topic ;  (3)  a  list 
of  book*  for  reference;  (4)  a  revievat  the 
close  of  each  study. 

GORDY  (W.F.)  and  W.  I.  Twitchell. 
A  pathfinder  in  American  history. 
Boston,  Leo  &  Shepard,  1893.  xii+ 
102+xxxTi+262  pp.    D.    cl.  $1.20. 

Part  1  contains  a  list  of  reference  hooka 
(pp.  91-97),  a  glimpse  of  tiie  literature  beor- 
ini!  upon  Amoricnu  history  (pp.  97- 100),  and 
a  lint  of  liooks  to  buy  tlrst.  Part  2  contains 
an  additional  list  of  fiction  bearing  upon 
Amerlcoii  history  (pp.  21l(-221)  and  list  of 
books  referred  to  in  the  text  (pp.  235-2S0). 

HINSDALE  (B.  A.).  How  to  teach  and 
study  history,  with  particnlar  refer- 
ence to  tbe  history  of  the  United 
States.  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1894.  (In- 
teriiationsil  educational  series. )  15+ 
346  pp.    D. 

Each  of  the  23  chapters  is  preceded  by  on 
excellent  list  of  references. 

HISTORICAL  (library  method)  text- 
book series.  Americnn  history,  by 
Albert  £.  Bacheler,  55  cts. ;  Knglisu 
history,  by  Mary  E.  Wilder,  45  cts.; 
Bomau  history,  by  Caroline  B.  Trask, 


HISTORICAL  (library  method)— C<bit 
tinned. 
45  cts.;  Topics  for  the  study  of  Greek 
mythology.  Boston,  Lee  &  Shepatd. 
"  These  iiooka  contain  admirably  arraBBsi 
oatlines,  with  copious  references  tostandan 
anthor*."— fdiMation,  Sept.,  1895. 

MACE  ( Wm.  H. ) .    A  working  manual  rf 
American  history  for  teachers  and 
students.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,1895.    297  pp. 
Gives  a  reference  list  nnder  each  t«irie. 

MALLET  (C.  E.).  The  French  revohi- 
tion.  K.  Y.,  Scribncr,  1893.  9+307 
pp.  D.  (University  extension  mMi- 
nals.)    cl.  net$l. 

Contains  a  8-page  list  of  Important  work* 
on  the  snhject. 

MEAD  (Edwin  D.),  ed.  Old  Sonth  lea^ 
lets.  Pub.  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Old  South  studies  in  history,  OU 
South  meetinghouse,  Boston. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  South  studies  i> 
history,  in  calling  the  attention  of  irhosl* 
and  students  to  these  leaflets,  state  thatthtr 


idwinD.  Mead.  They< 
age,  of  sixteen  pages,  and  are  aoU  at  &  oeat* 
Bcopy  or »4  per  hondred,  ahnply  enonght* 
cover  the  coet  of  pnblieatioD.  "  The  (Na 
Sonth  Work,  founded  by  Mi».  Mary  Ueoxa- 
way  and  still  sustained  by  provision  of  her 
wuL  is  a  work  for  the  education  of  the  pee- 
pie,  and  especially  tho  education  of  o« 
young  people,  in  American  history  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  its  promoters  iieliere  that  few 
things  con  contribute  better  to  this  end  thaa 
the  wide  cironlation  of  such  leafleta  as  the**. 
Tbe  aim  is  to  bring  valuable  historical  doea- 
menta,  often  not  easily  accessible,  within 
easy  reach  of  everybody.  It  is  hoped  that 
profeesors  in  our  colleges  and  teachers  erery- 
where  will  welcome  them  for  use  in  Umr 
dasses,  and  that  thoy  may  meet  the  needsaf 
the  societies  of  young  men  and  women  IMV 
being  organized  in  so  many  places  for  U»- 
torical  and  political  studies."  There  are  at 
present  sixty-four  leaflets  in  the  series,  aal 
others  wHl  rapidly  follow.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  those  now  ready : 

Ko.  1.  The  Conatitution  of  the  Unllal 
States.  2.  The  Articles  of  Confederatiaa. 
8.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  4. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  8.  Magna 
Charta.  0.  Vane's  "Healing  Question."  7. 
Charter  of  Massachusetts  iiay,  1829.  8.FaB- 
damental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  1C38.  S. 
Franklin's  PUn  of  Union,  1764.  10.  Wash- 
ington's Inaugurals.  IL  Lincoln's  Inann- 
Tab  and  Emancipation  Proclamation.  U. 
The  Federalist,  Nos.  1  and  3.  13.  TheOrdi- 
nanoeofI787.  14.  Tho  Constitution  of  Ohio. 
15.  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the 
Oovenors  oAhe  States,  1873.  18.  Waahing- 
ton's  Letter  to  Bci^amin  Harrison,  1784.  U. 
Terraisano's  Toyoge.  18.  The  Swiss  CoBsfr 
tution.  19.  TheBiUofKight»,l«8».  2(1  Cor 
onado's  Letter  to  Mendoza,  1540.  2L  Eliot^ 
Narrative,  1870.  22.  Wbeelock's  Narr»ti«s 
1762.  23.  Ite  Petititlon  of  Bights,  1«W.  *i 
The  Grand  Kemonstrance,  1841.  25.  Ti* 
ScotUsh  National  Covenant.  1638.  26.  Tb» 
Agreement  of  tho  Peopio,  1848-48.  27j[f* 
Instrument  of  Government,  1853.  28.  Clo»- 
wells  First  Speech.  1653.  28.  The  DlscoveW 
of  America,  iVom  the  Life  of  Columbus  W 
his  Son,  Ferdinand  Columbus.  80.  8tr*«i 
Introdoction  to  Oepgraphy.    tl.  Tbe  Y<7- 
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MX:At>  (Edwin  D.)— Continued. 

agcB  to  yiDland,  firom  the  Sagk  of  Eric  the 
ICed.  32.  Marco  Polo'ft  Account  of  Japan 
and  Java.  33.  Columbus's  Letter  to  Gabriel 
Hanchez,  describing  the  First  Voyajie  and 
XMscovery.  34.  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Account 
of  bis  Voyage.  35.  Curtes'j  Account  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  36.  The  Death  of  De  Soto, 
from  the  "NarratiTO  of  a  Gentleman  of  £1. 
vas."  37.  £arly  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of 
the  Cabots.  38.  Henry  Lee's  Funeral  Ora- 
tion on  Washington.  39.  De  Vaca's  Account 
of  bis  Jonmey  to  Mew  Mexico,  1S35.  40.  Ma- 
nasaeb  Cutler's  Description  ofUhio,17g7.  41. 
"VVashington's  Joomal  of  his  Tour  to  the 
Obio,  1770.  42.  Garfield's  Address  on  the 
KorUiireet  Territory  and  the  AVestem  Ee- 
■erve.  43.  George  Rogers  Clark's  Account 
of  the  Capture  of  Vincennee,  1779.  44.  Jef- 
ficrson's  Life  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis. 
45.  Fremont's  Account  of  his  Ascent  of  Ft«- 
inont's  Peak.  46.  Father  Marquette  at  Chi- 
cago. 1673.  47.  'Washington's  Account  of  the 
.Army  at  Cambridge,  1775.  48.  Bradford's 
llemoir  of  Eider  Brewster.  49.  Bradford's 
First  Dialogne.  60.  'Wiuthrop's  "Concln- 
siona  for  the  Plantation  in  New  England." 
61.  "New  England's  First  Fmits,"  1643.  82. 
John  Eliot's  "  Indian  Grammar  Begun."  S3. 
John  Cotton's  "God's  Promise  to  ids  Planta- 
tion."  54.  Letters  of  llodger  "Williams  to 
"Winthrop.  55.  Thomas  Hooker's  "Way  of 
the  Churches  of  New  England."  5C.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine.  57.  The  English  Bible, 
Selections  from  the  Various  Versions.  68. 
Hooper's  Letters  to  Bullinger.  69.  Sir  Jolm 
Eliot's  "Apology  for  Socrates."  80.  Ship- 
money  Papers.  61.  Pym's  Speech  Against 
Strafford.  62.  Cromwell's  Second  Speech. 
63.  Milton's  "Free Commonwealth."  64. Sir 
Benry  Vane's  Defence. 

The  leaflets  are  also  famished  in  bound 
volames,  each  volume  containing  twenty -fire 
leafleto:  VoL  I.,  No«.  1-25;  Vol  U.,  26-50. 
I>rlce  per  volume,  tl.60. 

MONTGOMERY  (D.  H.).  The  leading 
facts  of  American  history.  Boston, 
Ginn,  1893.    12-|-360-f68  pp.    D. 

ContiUns  a  "short  list  of  books  on  Ameri- 
can history,"  pp.  xxxii-xzxv  of  the  appendix. 

MYERS  (Philip  Van  Ness).  A  history  of 
Greece,  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Boston,  Glnn,  1895.  677  pp.  12mo. 
cl.  $1.40. 

"  Besides  a  full  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  each  chapter  u  followed  by  refer- 
ences to  parallel  readings,  while  numerous 
footnotes  direct  the  stndent  to  the  original 
authorities." 

TBAILL  (H.  D.),  ed.  Social  England: 
a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple tn  religion,  laws,  learning,  arts, 
industry,  commerce,  science,  llter- 
atare,  and  manners,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  by  various 
writers.  In  6  vols.  N,  ¥.,  Pntnam, 
1895. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  author- 
ities covering  from  1|  to  2  pages. 

ITNIVERSITT  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
List  of  46  of  the  best  volumes  on  U. 
S.  history.  N.  Y.  state  traveling  li- 
brary, subject  No.  973.    1894.    8  pp. 


— .     List  of  45  of  the  best  volumes 
on  French  history.    N.  Y.  State  trav- 


eling library,  subject  No.  944.    1894. 
12  pp. 
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UNIVERSITY  of  the  State  of  New  York- 
Continued. 

.     Regents'  bnUetiu  No.  31  (July, 

1895)  contains  (pp.  679-693)  a  list  of 
books  especially  designed  to  interest 
pupils  in  the  study  of  history. 

UNIVERSITY  RECORD  (The),  3 :  43-49 
(June,  1893).  Classified  bibliogra- 
phy illustrating  a  course  of  lectures 
on  methods  of  studying  and  teaching 
history,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Ann  Arbor, 
Univ.  of  Michigan. 

VON  H0L8T  (H.}.  The  constitutional 
and  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Co., 
1892.    8  vols.    O. 

"Vol.  8  (index  volnme)  contains  (pp.  iii-xxiii> 
a  list  of  authorities,  by  Ira  H.  Brainerd. 

WALKER  (Francis  A.).  The  making  of 
the  nation,  1783-1817;  with  maps  and 
appendixes.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1895. 
16-4-314  pp.  D.  (Am.  history  series.) 
$1.25. 
Contains  a  6-page  bibliography. 

WHITE  (Francis  H.).  Pupils'  outline 
studies  in  the  history  ot  the  Uuited 
States.  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co., 
1896.    Ill  pp.    sq.  D.    pap.  30c. 

Contains  lists  of  supplementary  reading — 
Ustories.  poems,  and  novels  (3  pages). 

See    also    General    bibliographies:    Hall 

iXXVlI),  Sonnenscheln  (Beat  books,  VI,  4), 
br  reference  to  works  more  particularly  on 
the  study  of  and  methods  of  iustructioii  in 
history.    See  also  Pedagogy :  lielu. 

HI8TORT  OF  EDUCATION. 

ADAMS  (Herbert  B. ).  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  etc. 
Circular  of  information  No.  1,  1888, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington,  1888. 

Contains  (pp.  203-216)  "A  bibliography  of 
the  history  of  the  University  of  'Virginia;" 
(pp.  301-3U5)  "Bibliography  of  'Washington 
and  Lee  University.''^ 

.  TheCoUegcof  William  and  Mary. 

Circular  of  information  No.  1,  1887, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington,  1887. 

Contains  (pp.  84-88)  "A  bibliography  of  tho 
history  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

BIBBEE  (Marvin  D.)  and  J.  T.  Geroiild. 
Bibliography  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  Hanover,  N.  H.  Concord,  E.  N. 
Pearson,  public  printer,  1894.  70  pp. 
O. 
Beprinted  from  State  librarian's  report. 

BO'WES  (Robert).  A  catalogue  of  books 
printed  at,  or  relating  to,  the  uni- 
versity, town,  and  county  of  Cam- 
bridge [Eng.],  from  1521  to  1893. 
N.Y.,  Macmillan,  1894.  32-|-516  pp. 
O.  cl.$3.00. 
Beeords  over  3,500  titles. 
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BUSH  (George  Garr).  Histor;  of  higher 
education  in  Massachnsetts.  Cuen- 
lar  of  iuformation  No.  6,  1^1,  of  ^ 
U.  S.  Bnreira  of  Ednoation.  Wash- 
ington, 1891. 

Contaloii  (pp.  S21-SS3)  "Blbliognpby  of 
Harvard  University." 

COMPAYRfi  (Gabriel).  Abelard  and  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  nniversi- 
ties.  (The  great  educators  series.) 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1893.    D.    cl. 

Cootaios  a  3-page  bibliography  of  Torka 
relating  to  tbe  general  hUtury  of  nnireraitiee. 

D.WIDSON  (Thos.).  Aristotle,  and  an- 
cient educational  ideals.  N. Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1892.  (Great  educators  aeries.) 
U-l-256  pp.    D. 

Brief  bibUograph;  (pp.  249-251).  girinc 
cbief  aouroM  of  iaformatlos,  anoi«nt  and 
modem. 

DEXTER  (F.  B.).  Sketch  of  the  histoty 
of  Yale  University.    N.  Y.,  1887. 

Bibliosrapby  of  more  important  aooicesof 
infonnatlon,  pp.  102-lOt. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  List  of  the 
publications  of  Harvard  University 
nud  its  ofBcers,  with  the  chief  pub- 
lications on  the  university,  1870-88. 
Harvard  Bibliographical  contribu- 
tions. 

1870-80,  by  J.  'Wlnsor;  1880-85,  br  W.  C. 
Laneand  W.B.TiUinghaat;  1885-88,b;W.H. 
TilUnghast. 

KLEMM  (L.  R.).  Bibliography  of  Ger- 
man books  oa  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1893-94,  pp.  306-308. 

Mclaughlin  (Andrew  C).  History  of 
higher  education  in  Michigan.  Cir- 
cular of  information  No.  4,  1891,  of 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington, 1881. 
Contatns  (pp.0fl-J7)  "Bibliography." 

MERIWETHER  (Colyer).  History  of 
higher  education  in  »>nth  Cttroiiua. 
Circular  of  information  No.  SjlSSS, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. '  Wash- 
ington, 1889. 
ConUias  (pp.  IM-IW)  a  blbUogniphy. 

MORGAN  (B.  8. )  and  J.  F.  Cork.  History 
of  edacation  in  West  Virginia. 
Charleston,  State  printer,  1893.  204 
pp.    O. 

(>>nUbia  (pp.  l96-2M)"BibUograpli.v<if  tbe 
hiiitory  of  education  in  Weat  Virginia,  in- 
cluding a  llat  of  Virginia  atatntes  relating 
thereto. " 

PAULSEN  (F.).  Geschichte  des  gelehe- 
ten  Unterrichts  auf  den  deutschen 
Schulen  und  UniversitUten.  Leipzig, 
1885. 

Llat  of  books,  pp.  T97-S0I. 

PERNWEBTH  VON  BARN8TE1N  (A.). 
UeitrSge  zur  Geschichte  und  Litero- 
tiir  des  deutschen  Studententhnmes 
von  GrlindangderiUtesten  deutschen 


PEENWORTH  VON  BABN8TEIN(A.)- 
Continued. 
Universitaten  bis  auf  die  nnmittd- 
bare   Gegenwart.     Wttrzburg,  l&S: 
A.  Stuber.    O. 

BASHDALL  (Hastings).  The  universi- 
ties of  Europe  iu  the  Middle  Ages. 
2  vols.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Prea, 
1895. 

Contains  bibUographiea  of  the  diAnM  m- 
dieral  nnlversitiea. 

SMITH  (Charles  Lee).  The  histoiy  oi 
education  in  North  Carolina.  Citea- 
lar  of  information  No.  2, 1888,  of  tbe 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edacation.  Wub- 
ington,  1888. 

Cantains  (p.  180)   '•  List  of  tbe  ptiatifii 
vrorks  consnited. " 

TOLMAN(Wm.Howe).  BitUtTjothiih 
er  edacation  in  Rhode  Island.  Ciiti- 
lar  of  information  No.  1, 189t,of  tiie 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edacation.  Wsdi., 
1894. 
Contains  a  2.pan)  list  of  work!  eaasalhi 
See  also  (3«nenl  blblionaidiiM :  Hall, «» 
neaachein  (Beat  books,  Zl),forrercnan>» 
extended  blbliogntphies  of  the  bislOT  « 
pedagogy,  edacation,  and  particslar  mo» 
Uooid  iustitations  <L  e.,  oiuTersiUe>,ete.).e 
well  as  the  history  of  edacation  ia  Tarbns 
ooontrles;  alao  Boone,  nnter  sane  heasi'if 
for  bibliographiea  of  the  history  of  adiKawa 
in  the  United  Statea. 

HOMB  BDtrCATION. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Sonnti- 
sohein  (Best  books,  VI,  1),  HiO 
(XXXVl). 

HTanUlB  (SCHOOL). 

BAQINSKY  (A.).    Handbnch  der  Sefcal- 
hygiene.    Stuttgart,  1883.   8-.  1«»- 
Contains  elaborate  bibliographies. 

BUENHAM  (Wm.  H.).  BibUompliy.t« 
article  on  "  School  hyvione,^  eontsa- 
ing  a  "small  part  of  Oie  most  i"^' 
tantUteratare"  on  the  subject  Fn* 
agogical   Seminary,  2:68-71  (J«n«! 

CHRISMAN  (Oscar).  Literatnw  r»\^ 
ing  to  the  hearing  of  children,  ren- 
agogieal  Seminary,  2:  438-441  (De- 
cember, 1893). 
See  also  Genenl  blbJiograpWerMl 
i,  Soanensebetn  (BestVol^ ! "' 


For  a  fliu  bibliography  see  index-catriMV 
of  thelibrary  of  the  Sargeon-Qenetal  •0<«' 

INDEXES  TO  SETS  OP  KBPOHia 
ETC. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  P«H''* 
tions  of  the  U.  6.  Bnreanof  EdnMbos. 
from  1867  to  1890,  with  snbieet-roa«- 
Reprint  of  Chap.  XXXV  of  the  wPfJ 
of  the  Commissioaer  of  EdnestMWff 
1888-88,  pp.  1453^561.  WssbUgt""' 
1891. 
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BARNARD'S  jonrnal.  Aii»]ytie»l  index 
to  Bomard'B  American  journal  of  ed- 
ncation  (thirty-one  volnmea,  1855  to 
1881).  WMhington,  U.  8.  Barefttt  of 
Education,  1892.    128  pp.    O. 

IjUNT  (E.  C).  Key  to  tbe  publication* 
of  the  U.  S.  Census,  179U-1887,  with 
occasional  references  to  other  statis- 
tical works.  In  the  Publications  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association, 
new  series,  Nos.  2,  3  (June,  Sept.j 
1888),  pp.  98-125.    Boston,  1888. 

Fomu  >n  index  to  the  statiaUeal  snd  other 
matter  Is  the  publications  of  the  tT.  S.  Geo- 
•na,  pneeded  by  k  blbUogrmphy  of  the  XJ.  S. 
Ceiuu*  pubUcauona. 

NATIONAL  Educational  Association. 
Catalo^o  of  papers  and  addresses 
since  its  first  organization,  subject 
and  author  classinoation.  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1892-^,  pp.  U%-1850.  Wash.,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1895. 
Sabject  claaaiflcation  nnder  41  heads. 

MASSACHUSETTS  school  reports.  The 
.'tOth  annual  report  (1885-86)  contains 
a  general  index  (of  67  pages)  to  vols. 

MICHIGAN  school  reports.  The  Setk 
annual  report  (1892)  contains  (pp. 
317-367)  n  personal  and  a  subject  in- 
dex to  the  reports  firom  1836  to  1891. 

ST.  LOUIS  (Mo.)  school  reports,  1867-79. 
W.  T.  Harris,  snpt.  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
Bibliography  of  education  contains 
(pp.  242-213)  a  conspectus  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  reports. 

XmDITSTBIAIi    AND    TECHNICAL 
BDUCAHON. 

COMMISSIONER  of  Labor,  Eighth  an- 
nual report  of.  Industrial  education. 
Washington,  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
1893.     708  pp.    O. 

A.  bibUognphy  (pp.  6S&-S8S),  clasaifled  by 
conntilea,  "lowniMa  the  more  Important 
works,  Amcrteaa  and  foreign,  reUtlug  to 
the  sabject  of  teehnieal  edncatlon." 

HICKS  (Mary  Dana.)  Contribution  to 
the  bibliography  of  manual  training 
and  industrial  training.  Appendix 
O  of  the  report  of  the  (Mass.)  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the 
existing  systems  (pp.  314-320).  Bos- 
ton, State  printers,  1893.    O. 

KRAU8E  (F.  W.  D.).  Die  Geaohichtedes 
Uuterrichtesin  den  weiblichen  Hand- 
arbeiten.  In  C.  Kehr's  Gesohiobte 
der  Methodik  (pp.  89-136).  3.  Bd. 
Gotha,  1881. 

"With  raloable  literary  references."— 
BaU. 

REPORT  of  the  commission  on  industrial 
education,  made  to  the  legislature  of 


REPORT  of  the  commission  on  industrial 
education — Continued, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Harris- 
burg,  State  printer,  1889.  592  pp.  O. 
Oires  (pp.  684-588)  a  list  of  "the  most 
formal  and  important  of  the  pnblicatlons 
oonsolted."    English  and  French  titles. 

SCHONBERG  (D.  6.).  Handbnch  der 
politisohe  Okonomie.  pp.  890-904. 
Tubingen,  1882. 

"Rich  in  Infonnatlon  and  literstnro  in 
indostrlal  ednoation."— HaU. 

See  also  General  biblioeraphles :  Hall 
(XXXII),  Sonnenschein  (Best  boolu,  VI,  l), 
tJniTersitT  of  N.  T.  Also  Labor:  Black, 
West.  Also  Pedagogy:  Bein.  Also  Soci- 
ology and  economies :  Tolmau. 

JEWS  (EDUCATION  AMONG  THE). 

STRASSBURGER  (B.).  Geschichte  der 
Erziehnng  und  dee  Unterrichts  bei 
den  Israeliten.  Mit  einem  Anhang: 
BibliograpUie  derjudischen  PUdago- 
gie.  Stuttgart,  1885.  Levy  &  Mai- 
ler.   O. 

KIin>BRaARTEN. 

BROOKS  (Angeline).  A  selection  from 
kindergarten  literature.  Open  shelf, 
Sept.,  1894.  Cleveland  (0.)  public 
library. 

LIBRARY  Newsletter.  List  of  books 
on  the  kindergarten  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Osterhout 
(Wilkesborre)  f^ee  liorary.  Sept., 
1894. 

WALTER (L.).  Die  Frobelliteratnr.  Zu- 
sammenstellnng,  Inhaltsangabe,  nnd 
Kritik  derselben.  Dresden,  Adler, 
188L    197  pp.    O. 

"Attempts  to  giro  titles  and  a  very  brief 
digest  of  the  oontents  of  every  important 
work  pertaining  to  the  kindergarten  since 
1838.  V  arioQsly  claaaified,  not  only  by  date, 
but  by  the  standpoint  of  the  writer.  Includ- 
ing those  otferca  in  tbe  official  reports  on 
kindergartens  bv  French,  Belgian,  and  Ger- 
man eommiasioos."— O.  Aanley  BaU. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XVI),  Sonnenschein  (Best  books,  T,  1,  and 

LABOR  QUESTION. 

BLACK  (J.  Wm.).  References  on  the 
history  of  labor  and  some  contempo- 
rary labor  problems.  Oberlin  College 
library  bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  Ober- 
lin (O.),  May,  1893. 

(contains,  among  others,  references  to  the 
literature  in  the  English  langnage  on  com- 
pnlaory  edncatlon,  iSdastrial  training,  cal- 
tiratlon  of  thrift,  women  and  ohildnn  in 
indnatry,  recent  progress  of  the  working 
classes. 

WEST  (Theresa).  Bibliographical  list. 
Labor  and  the  laboring  classes,  and 
industrial    education.      Milwaukee 

fnblic  library.   Quarterly  index,  vol. 
,  No.  8  (Oct.-Deo.,  1887). 
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LAW. 

See  Professional  education. 

UBRARIES. 

CATALOG  of  "A.  L.  A."  library.  5,000 
volumes  for  a  popular  library, 
selected  by  the  American  library 
association  aud  sliown  at  the  World's 
Colambian  Exposition.  Washington, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edacation,  1883. 
XX  +  592  pp.    O. 

Contains  directions  for  parohase  and  ar- 
rangement of  A.  L.  A.  library;  abbrevia- 
tioiiH:  separate  lists  of  *'bio^aphy"  and 
*'tiction;  snljject  catalog  according  to  tbe 
diM!iinal  classification  (Dewey  system);  sub- 
ject catalog  according  to  the'expansive  olaa- 
sificalion  (Cutter  svstem) ;  author  index 
(sample  page) ;  subject  index  (sample  page) ; 
dictionary  catalog. 

The  Catalog  is  deaigned  to  be  of  practical 
service  to  librarians  (1)  in  the  selection  of 
books,  and  (2)  In  classification  and  catalog- 
ing. The  original  library  is  now  perma- 
neutly  deposited  with  the  Bureau  of  £daoa- 
tion  in  AV  asblngton. 

CUTTER  (Charles  A.).  Rules  for  a 
dictionary  catalogue.  Third  edition. 
WasliiuKton,  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 1891. 

Contains  (pp.  128-133)  "Bibliographical 
aids  in  cataloguing." 

REPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edaca- 
tion, 1892-93,  pp.  691-1014.  Papers 
prepared  for  the  World's  library  con- 
gress, held  in  conuectiou  with  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Washington,  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
1894. 

The  following  bibliographies  or  reference 
lists  are  contained  among  these  papers: 

Fires,  protection,  insurance  (8  references), 
p.  733. 

Executive  department — supervision,  man- 
agement, etc.  (i  page),  p.  809. 

Accession  department,  pp.  822-^6,  under 
the  following  heads:  .Selection  of  books ;  buy- 
ing duplicates;  specialization  of  libraries; 
buying;  disposal  of  duplicates;  gifts;  col- 
lation ;  accession  book ;  marks  of  ownership, 
etc. 

FamphUto  (1  page),  pp.  834-835. 

Museums,  art  galleries,  and  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  public  libraries  (|  page),  pp. 
8(»-8«l. 

Classiacation,  pp.  893-807,  snbdiTide<l  as 
follows:  (I)  (Classification  of  knowledge. 
(11)  Classification  of  books:  History,  ont- 
linos  of  older  systems,  criticism :  systems  of 
classification;  uniformity' of  practice;  classi- 
fication by  subjects :  logical  or  scientific  clas- 
sification; classification  of  particular  sub- 
jects ;  loose  or  close  classification ;  fixed  or 
movable  location ;  subordinate  arrangement; 
notation. 

l^an  systeme  (8  references),  p.  906. 

Fiction,  pp.  937-939,  classedaa follows ;  Aids 
to  reading  and  the  selection  of  books  for  libra- 
ries; annotated  and  selected  lists  of  novels; 
books,  articles,  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  fiction. 

On  reading  fortne  young  (1  page),  pp.  948- 
949. 

Reference  books,  pp.  980-981. 

Indexes  aud  indexing,  p.  1014. 


MANAGBBCENT  AITD  DIBCI- 
PUXTE. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXXVIII),  Sonnensohein  (Best 
books,  Vn,  1). 

MANUAL  TRAnniro. 

See  Indnstrial  edacation:  Hioks.  Also 
Pedagogy:  Rein. 

MATEmMATICS. 

BEMAK  (W.  W.).  Liat  for  the  nae  of 
secondary  teachers.  Academy  (Syrs- 
case),  3:174  (Apr.,  1888). 

CAJORI  (Florian).  The  teaohings  and 
history  of  matnematica  in  the  United 
States.  Circular  of  information  Ho. 
9, 1890,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.   Washington,  1890. 

Contaiiis  (pp.  38&-400)  "  Bibliography  of 
fluxions  and  the  calcnliu.  Text-b<Mka  print- 
ed in  tbe  United  States." 

.    A  history  of  mathematics.   N.T., 

Macmillan,  1894.     422  pp.     8-.    cL 
net  $3.50. 

A  list  of  100  works  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics is  given. 

CONANT(L«TiL.).  Text-books  in  arith- 
metic. Pedagogical  seminary,  2 :  1S2- 
163  (June,  1892). 

A.  list  of  some  contemporary  Genaaa, 
French,  and  American  arithmetica,  witli 
critioal  remarks  thereon. 

HARDT  (A.  S.).  Courses  of  reading  in 
mathematics.  The  Critic,  3 :  321,  334 
(July  28,  Aug.  11,  1883). 

STERNER  (Matthaeus).  Bibliography 
of  the  history  and  methods  of  anth- 
metic.  Reprinted  from  the  author's 
Geschichte  der  Reobenknnst,  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, 1893-94,  pp.  314-000. 
231  titles,  all  (jerman. 

TURIN.  Catalogo  della  biblioteca  spe- 
ciale  di  matematica  della  R.  Univer- 
sitiidi  Torino.  Torino,  1891.  39  pp. 
O. 

See  also  Qeneral  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXI),  Sonnensohein  (Best  books,  YI,  4),  for 
reference  to  worlu,  more  particourlT  on  tbe 
methods  of  instruction.  Also  Pedagogy: 
Beln. 

MBDICINB. 

See  Professional  education. 

bulitart  education. 

See  Qeneral  bibliographies:  Sonnen- 
sohein (Best  books,  VI,  5). 

MININO. 

MUNROE  (H.  S.).  List  of  books  on 
mining.  School  of  mines  quarterly, 
10:  176-184  (Jan., 
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MNEMONICS. 

KRSCH  and  Gruber's  encyclopedia,  arti- 
elo  OediichtDisskonst,  gives  list  of 
book8  on  lunemonics, 

FELLOWS  (G.  S.).  "Loisette"  exposed. 
Appended  it  bibliograpliv  of  mnemon- 
ics, 1325-1888.    N.  Y.,  1888. 

MIDDLETON  (A.  E.).  Memory  systems 
new  and  old,  with  bibliography  of 
mnemonics,  1325-1888,  by  0.  S.  Fel- 
lows.   N.  Y.,  1888. 

See  also  General  bibliograpbiee :   Sonneii- 

scbeiD  (liCBt  books,  Y,  2). 

MORAL  AND  RBLIOIOTTS  TRAIN- 
INO— SUNDAT  SCHOOLS. 

CHURCH  library  association,Cambridge, 
Mass.  LiHt  of  books  recommended  for 
Soiidav  school  and  parish  libraries. 
Cambridge,  1886-89. 

COX  (R.).  Literature  of  the  Sabbath 
qaestion.    Edinb.,  1865.    2  v. 

JLa.LIEN  (A.).  Essai  g^n(<ral  d'6duca- 
tion  physique,  monue  et  intellecta- 
elle.    Paris,  1835.    O. 

Cloaee  wttb  a  "  Bibliographie  p^dagogiqne 
ou  cboix  d'oiiTragea  publi6a  eur  la  pbuo- 
sophie  morale  et  our  I'edacatioD." 

PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY,  2:245-265 
(March,  1893).  Digests  of  recent 
works  bearing  on  "moral  education," 
"religions education," and  "the new 
ethico-religions  movement  in  France." 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  books,  Ladies'  com- 
mission on,  1892.  Annual  list.  Bos- 
ton, Am.  UnitarianAssn.,  1892.  13  pp. 
D. 

"2M  volumes  examined,  72  approved,  and5 
placed  In  a  minority  list.  Special  attention 
u  called  to  the  books  on  ethics."— Xi(.  Jour, 

TRUMBULL  (H.  C).  Yale  lectures  on 
the  Sunday  school.    Phila.,  1888. 

Blblioeraphical  Index,  pp.  381-392. 

See  luso  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXV,  XXXVII).  Sonnensohelu  (Best 
books),  University  ofS.Y.  Also  Pedagogy : 
Bein. 

MTTSIC  AND  SINOING. 

EASTMAN  (Edith  V.).  Musical  educa- 
tion and  musical  art.  Boston,  Dam- 
rell  &  Upham,  1893.  4-171  pp.  D. 
cl.  $1.25. 

Contabis  list  of  references. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXrV).  Sonnenschein  (Best  books,  VI,  4). 
Also  Pedagogy :  Bein. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (XIX), 
Sonnenschein  (Best  books,  YI,  4). 

OVERPRESSURE . 

See  General  bibliographies:  Sonnen- 
schein (Best  books,  VII,  2). 


PEDAOOOT,  PS7CH0L007,  AITD 
CHILD  STITDT. 

BEAUNAIS  (H.)  and  others.     L'ann<!e 

fsyohologiqae.     I">     ann^,      1894. 
aris,  F6lix  Alcan,  1895.  vii,  619  pp. 

"  Part  ni,  a  bibliography  of  the  year 
ISM,  tabolates  1,217  titles  uudrr  26  coordi- 
nate mbrlca.  It  ia  primarily  inteuded  for 
I^Dch  readers,  all  titles  being  translated. 
This  will  surely  impair  its  general  value."— 
E.B.TUehmer. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Alex.  Francis).  The 
child  and  childhood  in  folk-thought. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1896.  8°.  net  $3. 
Pp.  403  to  434  are  devoted  to  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  There  are  M9  titles,  arranged 
under  three  headings  :  A,  Mother.  Father, 
Family.  Society;  H,  Children,  Childhood, 
ChildUfe,  etc. :  'C.  General. 

CHILDREN.  Selected  list  of  books  on 
their  faculties  and  management.  St. 
Louis  public  library  reference  lists. 

COURSES  of  professional  reading  for 
teachers,  and  catalogue  of  pedagog- 
ical and  reference  books.  Published 
by  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

DE  GARMO  (Charles).  Herbart  and 
the  Herbartians.  N.  Y.,  Scribner, 
1895.     268  pp.     D.     $1.00  net. 

Contains  a  bibliography  (American,  Eng- 
lish,and  German  works), reprinted  from  Keia. 
See  below. 

FARRAND  (Livingston)  and  Howard  C. 
Warren.  The  psychological  index. 
No.  2:  a  bibliography  of  the  litera- 
ture of  psvchology  and  cognate  sub- 
jects for  1895.     f+  90  pp.     75  cts. 

This  Index  is  sent  without  charge  to  the 
snbaoribers  of  the  Psyohological  Beview 
(Macmillan). 

FE5HLICH(G.).  Die  wissenschaftliche 
Piidagogik  in  ihren  Grundlehren. 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1883. 

Omtalns  a  list  of  educational  or  psycho- 
logical books  and  jonmals. 

HANCOCK  ( Jno.  A. ).  A  selection  of  some 
of  the  best  literature  bearing  on  the 
motor  ability  of  children.  Pedagog- 
ical seminary,  3 :  11-12  (Oct.,  1894); 
further  bibliography  on  p.  29. 

HARTFORD  (Conn.)  public  library  bul- 
letin, Jan.,  1894.  List  of  books  on 
psychology,  education,  etc. 

HEROANG  (K.  G.).  Handbnch  der  pitda- 
gogischen  Literatnr.  Ein  literari- 
scher  Wegweiser  fur  Lehrer  an  Volks- 
nnd  Bilrgerschulen.  Leipzig,  1840: 
Breitkopf  and  HUrtel.    O. 

IOWA.  Circular  of  information  No.  2. 
Child  study.  Issued  April  15,  1895, 
by  the  Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  16  pp.  D. 
pap. 

Contuina  a  bibliography  of  75  titles,  re- 
stricted tti  bonks  (22)  and  magazine  articles 
(53)  treating  specldcally  of  the  subject. 
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KLEMM  (L.  E.).  Bibliography  of  Hor- 
bartianism,  including  German  and 
American  works.  Report  of  the  com- 
missiouei  of  education,  1893-91,  pp. 
393-396. 

LUKENS  (Herman  T.)  The  connection 
between  thought  and  memory  ^  a  con- 
tribution to  pedagogical  psychology 
on  the  basia  of  F.  W.  Darpfeld's  mon- 
ograph. Denken  und  Gedachtnias. 
With  an  introduction  by  Pres.  G. 
Stanley  Hall.  Boston,  Heath,  1896. 
169  pp.  $1. 
CoutaiDS  bibliogmpUes. 

KEW  YORK  school  report,  1893,  p.  878, 
gives  a  list  of  "  valuable  booKs  for 
instructors  and  members  of  training 
classes." 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EEVIEW.Vol.  H,  Ko. 
2,  March,  1895,  contains  a  list  (with 
reviews)  of  books  on  psychology. 
See  p.  174. 

PUTNAM  (Daniel).  A  manual  of  peda- 
rogics.  With  an  introduction  by 
Kichard  G.  Boono.  Boston,  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  1895. 

Each  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  bibliog- 
raphy. 

REIN  (W.).  Ontlinee  of  pedagogics. 
I'ranslated  by  C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van 
Liew.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bar- 
deon,  1893.     12+200  pp.    D. 

Give*  (pp.  185-199)0  list  of  literary  refer- 
ences, the  'literature  that  belongs  properly 
to  the  Herbartian  school  "  being  indioated  by 
aaterislis.  Theauthor'stitlesareallGerman, 
but  a  page  of  references  to  English  litera- 
ture on  the  Herbartian  system  has  been 
added  by  the  translators.  (The  Herbartian 
titles,  both  of  the  author  and  transIatorSjiire 
reprinted tt» an  appendix  Id  DeGarmo'sBer. 
bart  and  the  Herbartiana.) 

Classification:  General  pedagogics ;  ■peciol 
educational  instltntions  (education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.) ;  volksMhalen : 
bhrger  =  und  realscbnleD;  the  aymnasiam 
(German);  girls'  schools;  school  legislation; 
superviaion ;  preparation  of  teachers ;  ethics ; 
psychology  i  physiology ;  general  dldaoUcsj 
aimj,  means  of  Instruction ;  special  didactics 
(religion,  history,  drawing,  singing,  lan- 
f^iage,  geography,  sciences,  matiiematics, 
uianaal  traming,  eyninaatlcs) ;  training  and 
government  of  chuuren. 

REPORT  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion (1892-93,  pp.  3^391)  contains  a 
bibliography  of  child  study.  The 
succeeding  report  (1893-94)  contains 
(pp.  466-467)  a  list  of  the  year's  pub- 
lications in  psychology  and  child 
study. 

8CH0TT  (G.  E.).  Handbuch  der  piida- 
gogischen  Literatur  der  Gegenwart. 
Ein  naoh  den  Hanpt-LehrfUchem 
Ubersichtlich  geordnete  Verzeichniss 
der  namhaftesten  literarischen  Er- 
Bcheinungen  nuf  dem  Gebiete  der 
Padagogik.  Leipzig,  Julius  Klink- 
hardt,  1869-1873.    3  vols.    O.    6m. 


SULLY  (James).    Studies  of  childhood. 
N.Y.,  Appleton,  1896.    8-4-527   pp. 
D.    cL$2.S0. 
Contains  a  3-page  bibliography. 

TRACY  (Frederick).    The  psychology  of 
childhood.    2d  ed.    Boston,  Heath, 
1894.     (Pedagogical    lib.),    13-^170 
pp.    D.    cl.  90  cts. 
Contains  a  7-page  bibllograpby. 

^-^—.  The  language  of  childhood.   In  the 
Am.  jonmal  of  psychology,  6:  107-138 
(Oct.,  1893). 
Gives  4-page  bibUograpby. 

UFER  (Chr.).  Vorschule  der  Padagogik 
Herbarts.  Contains  a  list  of  German 
books  and  periodicals  (p.  113)  on  edu- 
cation according  to  Heibart's  princi- 
ples. 

WILLIAMS  (Henry  G.).  Outlines  of  psy- 
chology. Syracuse,  N.  Y.,C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  1895.     152  pp. 

Gives  "the  literature  of  psychology,"  pp. 
114-122.    Titles  all  in  Englwh. 

Bee  also  General  blbuographies :  HatL 
Bonnenschein  (Best books).  Also  Defective 
classes:  Johnson. 

PBRIOOICAL8. 

AENDT  (OTTO).  Verzeichniss  der pada- 
gogischen  Zeitschriften,  Jahrbiicher, 
nnd  Lehrerkalender  Deutsehlands. 
ImAuftragedesKonigl.  Ministeriums 
der  Unterrichts-Angelegenheiten. 
Berlin,  1893.    71  pp.    O. 

ROWELL'S  American  newspaper  direc- 
tory (N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.)  givee 
each  year  a  list  of  educational  period- 
icals, classified  by  States;  alsoalistof 
college  and  secondary  school  period- 
icals. 

PErrSICAL  TRAININO. 

ADAMS  ( W.  F. ).  Catalogue  of  books  on 
gymnastics,  physical  education,  ath- 
^tios,  health,  etc.  [Springfield, 
Mass.,  1890.] 

GALBRAITH  (Anna  M.).  Hygiene^  and 
phvsical  culture  for  wmnen.  N.  Y., 
Do'dd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1895.  29+2W 
pp.    il.    D.    $1. 

Contains  a  S-page  bibliography  of  tte  sub- 
ject. 

JOHNSON  (G.  E.).  Bibliography  to  ar- 
ticle: "Education  by  play*  and 
games."  Pedagogical  seminary,  3: 
132-133  (Oct.,  1894). 

LENZ  (O.  F.).  ZusammensteUnng  von 
Schriften  iiber  Leibeailbnngen.  3te 
Anfl.    Berlin,  1865. 

PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY,  2:282-298 
(March,  1893).  ' '  Some  recentGerman 
literature  on  physical  education." 
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'WXRNEB  (J.  A.  L.)>  Dm  Ganze  der 
Gymnastik,  oder  aasfUhrliches  Lehr- 
bttch  der  Leibesttboogen.  Utimia, 
1834:  GoedBche.    O. 

ConUina  (pp.  20-28)  "  Lltentnr  der  Oym- 
naatik." 

Sm  aim  General  blblionkpUea :  Hall 
(XLVII),  SouwiMcbeiDjBMl  booka,  VI,  4). 
AlaoPedigoCT:Baiii.  Tor  fall  bibUonnh7 
Me  IndexcaSlague  of  tbe  library  of  ike  Bar- 
geoD-Oeneral's  Offloe. 


PHT8IC8. 


See  Science. 


POOR  (EDirCAZIONAIi  'WORK 
AMOira  THB). 

DIBECTOBY  of  the  cluuritaUe  and  be- 
neficent orguiizatioDi  of  Boston. 
Boeton,  1886.     196  pp. 

Contains  bibUograptay. 

See  alao  Gtoneral  MbUocnphiea ;  Hall 
<UX),  Soanenaeheiii  (Beat  books,  VT,  S). 
Also  Socioliagy  and  economiea :  Mao  Donald, 
Tolman. 

PROFESSIONAL  BDVCATIOir. 

ADDIS  (W.).  Bibliography  of  1m»I edu- 
cation, lu  Beport  of  the  Commii- 
Bioner  of  Education  for  1890-91,  pp. 
56S-578.  Washington,  Bureau  of 
Education,  1894. 

"This  excellent  bibliography  i*  chiefly  de- 
Ttrted  to  American  ana  Snj^h  works  on 
the  sabjeot,  .althoneh  4  pagw  are  giTBd  np 
to  German  and  Latin,  Fivneb,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  pnblieatlona."— iXA.  i^oitr. 

BRIGGS  (C.  A.).  Catalogue  of  books  of 
referenee.  Pages  429-488  of  Us 
"Biblical  study."  N.Y.,  1883.  316+ 
566  pp.    O. 

BUIL.DEB  (The),  Nor.  21,  28,  1886,  pp. 
707-709,  741-742.  Books  for  archi- 
teetnral  stndonta. 

Kotea  on  the  character  of  the  principal 
books  recommended  by  the  Boyal  Inatitato 
of  Architects  to  students  preparine  to  pass 
ike  esaminatlcB  for  the  assoclataahlp  of  the 
institote. 

GODMAN  (TV.  D.).  Post-gradnate  course 
of  study  for  ministers  of  tbe  gospel. 
Cleveland,  1874. 

HURST  ( Jno.  P.).  Literature  of  theolo- 
Ky :  classiflea  bibliography  of  theo- 
logieal  and  general  reltgious  litera- 
ture. N.  Y.,  Hunt  <fe  Eaton,  1895. 
16-f757pp.    O.    el.  $4. 

JACKSON  (Samuel  Hacauley).  Dr.  Jack- 
son, secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History,  contributes  to  the 
annual  yolumea  of  "Papers"  of  the 
SoeietT  ralaable  bibliographies  of 
"  Works  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
cbnrch  history." 

"  TbesebibUoffraphiaa  appeared  in  the  'Pa- 
pers'for  1891, 18K,  and  ISmT  InthelflMyot- 
ume  are  ({iyen  the  mbliograpldes  for  1883  and 
1884,  ooretingStfyacM.    Ibayfomamoat 


JACKSON  (Samuel  Macauley)— Cont'd. 

osefnl  Eoide  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
issued  daring  the  period.  The  yearly  vol- 
nmes  arepuUished  Dy Putnam,  S.  T.,  at |3 
each."— £<fr.  Jour. 

KENT  (Chas.  Foster).  A  history  of  the 
Hebreir  people  i^om  tbe  settlement 
in  Canaan  to  the  division  of  tbe 
kingdom.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1896.  21+ 
220  pp.    D.    cl.  91.25. 

Appendix  oontaina  "The authorities  npon 
Hebreir  history"  (4  p.),  "Books  of  refer- 
enee" (1  p.),  and  "Beferencea"  to  sources  of 
study  (6  p.). 

THAYER  (Jos.  H.).  Books  and  their  use: 
to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  books 
(48  pp.)  for  students  of  the  New 
Testament.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin <t  Co.,  1898.  3+94  pp.  O.  cl., 
75c. 

VINCENT  (Marrln  R.).  Student's  New 
Testament  handbook.  N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1893.  8+160  pp.  O.  ol.  net 
«1.60. 

Contains  many  references  to  books  asefol 
in  Ketr  Testament  study. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XUX-XLTV),  Sonnenschein  (Best  books), 
Bosoe,  for  referenee  to  Uits  of  works  on  med- 
ical, legal,  and  theological  education. 

PSTCHOI.OOT 

See  Pedagogy. 

RBAIONO. 

See  General  bibUographies:  HaU  (XVIII, 
XXII),  Sonnenscnein  (Best  iraoks, 
VI,  4). 

RBALSCHXTLBN. 

SeeOeneralbibUographies:  HaU  (XXXI), 
Sonnenschein  (Best  boolu);  latter 
also  gives  (p.  274)  6  German  and  1 
English  title.  See  also  Pedagogy: 
Beb. 

RBFORMATORT  SDVCATION. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (LVI), 
Sonnenschein  (Beet  books,  VI,  6). 

RBSTORZC  AND  ELOCUTION. 

ELOCUTION  and  oratory.  Bibliographer 
and  reference  list,  June,  1888. 

HUNT  (T.  W.).  Theprinciples  of  written 
discourse.    N.  Y.,  1884. 

With  bibliography. 

See  alao  General  bibUographies  ^  Ball 
(ZXni)  Sonnenschein  (Beat  books,  TI,  4). 

SALVATION  ARMT. 

See  Sociology  and  economics :  Tolman. 
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8CIENCZI. 

BENJAMIN  (Park).  The  inteUectnal 
rise  in  electricity :  a  history.  N.  Y., 
AppletOD,  1895.  611  pp.  0.  cl.  $4. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  original 
Bource*  of  information  are  noted,  providing 
a  usefal  bibliography. 

BOLTON  (H.  Carrington).  A  short  list 
of  books  on  chemistry,  selected  aud 
annotated.  Reprint  from  Scientific 
American  Sapplemeut,  Oct.  9,  1895. 
20  pp.  T. 
Includes  aboat  160  titlea. 

CLARKE  (F.  W.).  Text-books  relating 
to  chemistry  and  physics.  Clrcnlar 
of  information  No.  6,  1880,  of  the 
U.  S.  Borean  of  Edacation,  pp.  157- 
166. 

DANIELL(A.).  A  text-book  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics.  2d  ed.  London, 
Macmillan,  1885. 

Reprewntative  list  for  farther  reading, 
pp.  668-671. 

A  3d  edition  was  issned  in  1895. 

DODGE  (Charles  Wright).  Introdao- 
tion  to  elementary  practical  biology: 
a  laboratory  guide  for  high  school 
and  college  students.  N.  Y.,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1894.    23-J-422pp.   D.   $1.80. 

A  classified  list  (15  pp.)  of  books  of  refer- 
ence is  appended. 

PACKARD  (A.  8.).    Zoology  for  high 
schools  and  colleges.   7th  ed.,  revised. 
N.Y.,1889.    8°.   viii,  722  pp. 
Bibliography,  pp.  685-688. 

PEESCOTT(A.B.).  Chemistry.  Bibli- 
ography. Remarks  on  a  working 
library.  The  Academy  (Syiacnse), 
3:  306-310  (June,  1888). 

8ADTLER  (Samuel  P.).  Handbook  of 
industrial  organic  cliemistry.  2d  ed. 
Phila.,  Llppincott,  1896.    $5. 

In  the  present  edition  the  bibliography  has 
been  rewritten  and  brought  down  to  date. 

SPALDING  (V.  M.).  List  of  works  on 
botany  for  the  use  of  secondary 
schools.  Academy  (Syracuse),  3: 
178  (Apr.,  1888). 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Hall 
(XXX),  Sonnenschein  (Best  books.  VI,  4), 
for  reference  to  works  more  particularly  on 
the  study  of  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
zoology.    See  also  Pedagogy :  Rein. 

SECOITDAR7  BDUCATION. 

COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  on  secondary 
school  studies,  etc.  (Report  of  the). 
Report  of  the  Comr.  of  Education, 
1892-93,  pp.  1415-1494.  Wash.,  Govt. 
Printing  OflSce,  1895. 

Concludes  with  a  4-pago  bibliography  of 
the  discussion  evoked  Dy  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Xeo. 


SBIiF-CULTCntS. 

iographies :  i 
(Best  books,  VI,  4). 

SEWINO. 

DREXEL  Institute  Library  Reference 
list,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1894.  Classed  read- 
ing list  in  needlework,  textiles,  etc. 

SHORTHAND. 

PEETZ  (P.).  Wegweiser  daroh  die  ete- 
nographisohe  Literatnr  der  bekann- 
tereu  Systeme,  nebst  Verzeichniss 
einer  Anzahl  verwandter  Werke  tiber 
Schriftkunde,  etc.  Nach  den  Syste- 
men  geordnet.  Leipzig,  O.  Grack- 
laner,  1890.    122  pp.    8^.    1.50m. 

ROCKWELL  (Julius  Ensign).  The 
teaching,  practice,  and  literature  of 
shorthand.  Second  edition.  Circo- 
lar  of  information  No.  2,  1884,  uf  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington, 1885. 

Contains    (pp.   61-182)    "KUIograpby  of 
English  sod  Aincrican  aathors." 

WE8TBY-GIBSON  (J.).  The  bibliogra- 
phy of  shorthand.  Bath  [Eng.  ]  Pho- 
netic Institute,  1887.  244  pp.  8^. 
6s. 

See  also  General  bibliographies:  Sonaeii- 
•  schein  (Best  hooks,  VI,  4). 

SOCIOLOO'S'  AND  BCONOMICS. 

ANDREWS  (E.  B.).    Institutes  of  eco- 
nomics.    Boston,  1889. 
With  freqnent  mention  of  aathorities. 

ANNALS  OF  AM.  ACADEMY  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science.  Vol.  5,  No.  6, 
contains,  on  pp.  184-188,  alist  of  books 
on  sociology. 

BOWKER  (R.  R.)  and  (}eo.  lies.  The 
reader's  guide  in  economic,  social,  and 
political  science;  being  a  classified 
bibliography,  American,  English, 
French,  and  German,  with  descrip- 
tive notes,  author,  title,  and  sabject 
index,  courses  of  reading,  college 
courses,  etc.  N.  Y.,  The  Society  for 
political  education,  G.  P.  Pntnam's 
Sons,  Pub.  agents,  1891.  169  pp.  D. 
bds.  50  ots. 

CLASS  list  of  social  science  and  political 
economy.  St.  Louis  pnblic  library, 
Feb.,  1889. 

COMMONS  (J.  R.).  A  popular  bibliog- 
raphy of  sociology.  Oberlin  College 
Library  bulletin,  vol.  1,  No.  1  (Jan., 
1892).    Oberlin,  O.,  1892.    15  pp.     D. 

ELY(R.T.).    Outlines  of  economics.     N. 
Y.,  Hunt  &  Eaton,  1893.    10-H3a  pp. 
D.    i  leath.  net  $1.26. 
Contains  bibliography. 
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LAUGHLIN  ( J.  L. ) .  The  study  of  poUt- 
ical  economy.    N.  Y.,  1885. 

A  teacher's  libraiy,  pt>.l>-l2.  Also,  in  Ua 
Elements  of  political  economy,  1887,  pp.  xxii- 
xxiv. 

MAC  I>ONALD(  Arthur).  Abnormal  man, 
being  essays  on  education  and  crime 
and  related  subjects,  with  digests  of 
literature  and  a  bibliography.  Cir- 
cular of  information  No.  4,  1893,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington,  18t»3. 

Clasaiflcation  of  bibliography  (pp.  207-434) : 
1.  Education  in  relation  to  abnormal  condi. 
tioos:  (1)  Preventive  and  reformatory  pdiica- 
tion of  children  and  youth;  (2)  publications 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Education.  II.  Genius. 
III.  Insanity,  idiocy,  imbecility,  cretinism, 
feeblemindeidneiw,  etc.:  (1)  Morphinism, 
opium  habit,  cbloralism,  ether,  hashish,  or 
oooaine  mania;  (2)  association  of  medical 
ofllcera  of  American  institutions  for  idiotic 
and  feeble  minded  persons,  1878-1886.  IV. 
Social  pathology:  (1)  Suicide;  (2)  alcohol- 
ism, drunltonness,  inebriacy,  intemperance, 
moderate  drinkinf;,  prohibition,  etc. ;  (3)  pau' 
perism,  poverty,  mendicity,  charity,  phlian 
tliropy,  etc.;  (4)  criminology:  (a)  physical 
criminology,  (b)  capital  punishment,  (c) 
crime  ana'insanity,  (d)  proceedings  of  the 
Kational  prison  association  of  the  United 
States,  (t)  congresses  in  criminology,  (5) 
recent  literature  in  social  pathology. 

KAND  (Benj.),  Harvard  university.  A 
bibliography  of  economics.  Cam- 
bridge, John  Wilson  &  Son,  Univer- 
sity press,  1895.    88  pp.    O.    cl. 

"This  select  bibliography  of  economies 
embraces  the  more  important  English, 
French.  German,  and  Italian  authorltua  in 
Ceneral  economic  literatore." 

SUMNER  (W.  G.).  Priced  and  classified 
list  of  books  on  political  economy, 
compiled  by  W.  0.  Sumner,  D.  A. 
Wells,  W.  E.  Foster,  B.  L.  Dugdale, 
and  G.  H.  Putnam.  Economic  tracts. 
N.  v.,  1892. 

TOLMAN  (Wm.  Howe)  and  Wm.  I.  Hull. 
Bibliography  of  select  sociological 
references,  prepared  for  the  City 
vigilance  league,  N.  Y.  City  (30  W. 
eistst.).    N.Y.,1893.    71pp.    O.    cl. 

'■From  the  very  latest  writers.  Each  ref- 
erence contains  a  suthcient  amount  of  data 
to  enable  a  busy  man  to  tell  at  a  glance  if 
the  book  in  question  is  the  one  which  he 
■wants." — Introduetion. 

Classification:  General  sociology;  the 
state;  civil-service  reform;  edncation  (com- 
pulsory, industrial,  university  extension); 
government;  immigration;  laissez  faire  and 
state  activity:  the  church;  Salvation  Army ; 
the  family;  labor  (arbitration,  cooperative 
schemes,  child  labor,  eight-hour  day,  unem- 
ployed, wages,  women  wage  earners,  etc.); 
charity  and  pauperism;  child  problem;  crimi- 
nology and  penology;  economics;  temper- 
ance and  narcotics :  womanhood  i  nniversitv 
settlements,  etc.  Titles  all  in  the  English 
language. 

WEIGHT  (Carroll  D.).  Contributions 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  social 
Bcience.    In  the  American  journal  of 


WRIGHT  (Carroll  D.)— Continued. 

sociology,  vol.  i.  No.  3  (University 
of  Chicago  press). 

"Furnishes  a  complete  index  to  all  the 
publications  and  contribntions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  sociology." 

SFXILLUTO  RBFORM. 

MARCH  (F.A.).  The  speUiug  reform. 
Circular  of  information  No.  7,  1880, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


Bibliography,  pp.  32-36. 
See  also  General  1 


bibliogrspUea:  Sonoen- 
schein  (Best  books,  YI,  4). 

STATISTICS. 

HAZEN  (Charles  D.).  French  statistical 

finblications.  In  the  Quarterly  pub- 
ications  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  vol.  iii,  new  series,  No. 
20  (Dec,  1892),  pp.  220-231.  Boston, 
Am.  Stat.  Assn.,  1892. 

A  classified  descriptive  list  of  the  statis- 
tical publications  of  tue  French  Government 
and  the  city  of  Paris. 

HAYR  (G.  von).  Statistik  uud  Gesell- 
schaftslehre.  Vol.  I.  Theoretical 
statistics.  Freiburg  and  Leipsic, 
Mohr,  1895. 

"This  volume  Is  dlvidedinto  five  sections, 
beginning  with  a  general  introduction,  fol- 
lowed by  a  disonssion  of  the  basis  of  statis- 
tical science,  the  methods,  technics,  adminis- 
tration, and  history  of  statistics.  To  each 
section  is  added  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  Hi)ecial  subject  considered." — The  Na- 
tion, Sept  6, 1895. 

STATESMAN'S  YEARBOOK  (The).  Ed- 
ited by  J.  Scott  Keltie.  London  and 
New  York,  Macmillan. 

The  volume  for  1804  contains  72  lists  of 
statistical  and  other  books  of  reference,  each 
list  relating  to  a  particular  country. 

STODBNT   Lira    AND    CHARAC- 
TER. 

VON  BiRNSTEIN  (A.  P.).  Beitriige 
zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur  des 
deutscbeu  Studeutenthums.  WUrz- 
burg,  1882,  pp.  156.    8°. 

Contains  a  systematic  bibliography. 
See   also    General    bibliographies:     Hall 
(XXXY),  Sonnenscbein  (Best  books,  II,  3). 

STUTTBRINa. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Sonnenscbein 
(Best  books,  VI,  6). 

STTNDA7  SCHOOL. 

See  Moral  and  religions  education. 

SXTPBRVISIOIT  AND  INSPSCTIOIT. 

See  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (LI), 
Sonnenscbein  (Best  books,  VII,  1). 
Also  Pedagogy :  Rein. 
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TEACHSRS  (TRAIiniTO  OF). 

gee  General  bibliographies:  Hall  (XL), 
Sonnenscbein  (Best  books,  III  and 
VII,  1),  University  of  N.  Y.,  Boone. 
Also  Pedagogy :  Kein. 

TSCHNICAIi  BDtrCATION. 

Seo  Industrial  education. 

TBMPERANCE. 

FRENCH  (R.  v.).    Nineteen  centuries  of 
drink  in  England.    London,  1884. 
Bibliography,  pp.  xi-sxiv. 

GUSTAFSON  (Axel).  Foundation  of 
death.    London,  1881. 

Bibliography  of  temperance  and  the  drink 
qaestioo,  pp.  «S»-662. 

See  also  Sociology  and  economics:  Mac- 
Donald,  Tolman. 

THBOLOaT. 

See  Professional  education. 

UNIVBRBITY  EXTENSION. 

UKIVER8ITY  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
University  extension  bulletin  No.  1 
(Nov.,  1^1)  contains  (pp.  49-50)  a 
"list  of  references  to  books  and  arti- 
cles on  univ.  ezt."  An  additional  list 
(2  pages)  is  given  in  bulletin  No.  2. 
See  also  Sociology  and  economies:  Tolman. 
General  bibliograpbies :  TTuiversity  of  Kew 
Yurlt. 

VOLKSSCHUIiEN. 

SONNENSCHEIN'S  Best  books  (see 
General  bibliographies)  contains  (p. 


SONNENSCHEnrS  Beet  books— Cont'd. 
273)  a  bibliography  of  Yolksaehn- 
len,  history  and  methods;  25  titles. 

See  also  Fedasngy:  Bein.  Alao  Geaeial 
bibliographlea :  Lindner. 

WOMAN  QT7ESTION. 

CAMPBELL  (Mrs.  Helen).  Women  \Tage 
earners:  their  past,  their  present, 
and  their  future ;  with  an  introdnc- 
tion  bv  R.  T.  Ely.  Boston,  Roberts 
Bros.,  1893.    5+313  pp.   D.    cl.  $L 

Contains  a  UVnaee  "bibUegiaphy  of  iram- 
en's  labor  and  of  the  woman  qneaUon." 

PLOSS  (H.  H.).  Das  Weib  in  der  Natur 
undVolkerkunde.   Leipsic,  1887.  2v. 

Veneichniss  der  benntzten  Schrlitateller, 
11,643-1187. 

See  also  Coedncatlon,  Tenule  edneatioa, 
and  a  number  of  references  nnder  Sodologjr 
and  economics.  Also  Physical  training: 
Galbraith. 

'VTRX'X'INO. 

JACKSON  (John).  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  handTFTiting:  a  practical 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  school 
boards,  teachers,  and  students  of  the 
art.  N.  Y.,  W.  B.  Harison,  1881. 
6+160  pp.    D.    cL  $1.25. 

Contains  a  4-pagebibUognphy  of  penman- 
ship and  handvriting. 

S0NNENSCHEIN(W.8.).  Abbreviated 
longhand  (6  titles).  In  the  Beet 
books  (see  (General  bibliographies), 
p.  797. 

See  also  OeneialbibUographlea:  Hall  (XX), 
Sonncnsohein  (Best  books,  VI,  4). 


2001.007. 


See  Science. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

mTEBNAIIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1894  IS  MILAN. 

By  C.  WuXMAN  Pakks. 


Of  all  the  expositioiu  of  1894  tliis  is  most  deserrine  of  the  n»iue  "Ednoatlonal 
Exposition,"  as  will  be  seen  by  xrhat  follows.  Located  in  and  about  the  castle,  it 
was  less  than  a  mile  iVom  the  cathedral  and  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
homes  of  the  jieople.  It  was  contained  in  an  inclosed  area  of  abont  50  acres,  of 
which  Hi  acres  were  covered  with  baildings.  By  an  inspection  of  the  following  list 
of  titles  of  groups  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposition  was  partly  national  and  partly 
international : 

I.  A  national  exposition  of  fine  arts. 
II.  An  international  exposition  of  indnstries. 

III.  A  national  exposition  of  wine  and  oil. 

IV.  An  international  exposition  of  wine  and  oil  machinery. 
v.  An  international  exposition  of  photography. 

VI.  A  natiouAl  exposition  of  graphic  and  allied  arts. 
yU.  An  international  exposition  of  publications. 
Till.  A  national  exposition  of  horticulture. 
IX.  A  national  exposition  of  theatrical  arts. 
X.  A  national  exposition  of  geography. 
XI.  An  international  exposition  of  postage  stamps. 
XII.  An  international  exposition  of  Bi>ort«. 

Group  I.— Fine  Abts. 

This  was  the  triennial  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  of  Milan.  It  com- 
prised piotures  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel;  sculpture  in  marble,  gypsum,  terra 
cotta,  bronze,  wood,  and  ivory,  and  medals.  About  1,800  w<»ks  were  shown  in  a 
space  of  abont  80,000  sqnare  feet.  The  large  spaee  devoted  to  the  exhibit,  together 
with  the  ezeelleot  quality  of  the  works  shown,  made  this  by  far  the  most  attraotive 
part  of  the  exposition. 

Okoup  II — Ihdvstbiai.  Abts. 

This  contained  2,600  exhibits  Brranged  in  a  spaee  of  about  100,000  aqnare  feet.  Of 
these  exhibits  abont  1,600  were  Italian  and  the  others  were  from  America,  Belgiam, 
England,  Oermany,  and  Switzerland.  This  group  was  divided  into  the  three  depart- 
ments of  labor,  social  economy,  instruction. 

Thed^wtment  of  labor  was  again  subdivided  into:  (1)  Products  of  individual 
labor;  (2)  prodnets  of  oolleetive  lAor;  (3)  products  of  skilled  labor  in  factories  and 
Mds. 

Thed«pwrtment  of  social  economy  eomprised  the  following  sections:  (1)  Societies 
for  corrections;  (3)  workshops;  (3)  workmen's  cooperative  societies;  (4)  institu- 
tions and  method*  intended  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  succor  unfortunate  work- 
man; (5>  descriptions,  models,  designs,  and  materials  showing  the  housing,  feeding, 
and  elotning  of  laboms  in  oities  and  in  the  country;  (6)  bibliography. 

The  depaitmeat  of  instmetion  comprised  the  following  sections:  (1)  Workmen's 
schools;  (2)  trade  aehools;  (3)  edacational  institutions — (a)  asylums,  (5)  work- 
men's edncationdl  clubs,  (o)  libraries,  (d)  sapplementary  school  instruction;  (4) 
bibliography. 
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The  department  of  lal)or  contained  two  verr  attractive  exhibits,  one  being  an 
exhibit  of  the  small  iudustries  iu  operation — in  all  91  indastries — the  other  waa  a 
largo  exhibit  made  by  the  Cooperative  Society  of  Italian  Fumitnre  Mannfacturen. 
Among  the  mnify  attractive  examples  of  famitnre  was  a  bedroom  set  made  of 
American  Southern  pine,  and  it  wag  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  which  showed  the 
beautiful  gr,ain  and  figures  of  the  wood. 

In  the  department  of  social  economy  the  Society  of  Peace  (Lombard  Union)  exhib- 
ited two  large  paintings  called  Horrors  of  War  and  Benefits  of  Peace.  In  the  same 
department  were  shown  exhibits  made  by  three  of  the  reformatories  of  the  province 
of  Milan.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  specimens  of  printing,  bookbinding,  mmiture 
making,  wood  carving,  carpentry,  floor  designing  and  making,  tailoring,  sEoemaking, 
forging,  and  musical  instrument  making. 

Statistical  exhibits  were  made  b^  the  insurance  associations  of  Milan  and  by  the 
National  Accident  Assurance  Association.  Up  to  the  end  of  1893  the  latter  instita- 
tion  had  assisted  35,513  unfortunates.  The  following  table  shows  the  popularity  of 
the  institution : 


I>ate. 

Number  of ' 
insured.    1 

Dftte. 

insured. 

1884 

i 
443 
13,019 
31, 830 
46,622 
OS,  418  1 

1 

1880    .. 

8«,MS 
101.  *ra 
107, 4n 
112.4^ 

1885    .- 

1890 

1886  

1891 

1887 

1882 

1888         

18B3 , .,...,,,.,..  .. 

U*,447 

The  association  exhibited  some  safety  devices  which  may  be  applied  to  tools  and 
machines  which  are  rather  dangerous.  It  also  distributed  a  pamphlet  in  'which 
many  such  contrivances  are  described. 

The '  'Night  hospital,"  "  Piece  of  bread,"  and  "Bread  for  all,"  of  Paris,  made  exhibits 
to  illustrate  the  work  done  by  each. 

Tho ' '  Kitchen  for  the  sick  poor,"  of  Milan,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  which  showed 
tho  good  work  done  by  the  institution.  The  receipts  for  the  past  winter  were  about 
$2,215.  Between  November  15  and  March  31  this  money  was  expended  for  the  fol- 
lowing  articles,  which  were  distributed  among  the  sick  poor  in  the  crowded  parts  of 
Milan : 

Liters  of  broth 30,869 

Rations  of  meat 7,934 

Rations  of  wine 5,  737 

Rations  of  milk 5,883 

Rations  of  eggs 4,200 

Kilograms  of  bread 5>788 

Another  section  of  this  department  contained  an  international  exhibit  of  asy lams, 
dormitories,  refectories,  lavatories,  etc.  One  collection  showed  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  British  India.  Another,  prepared  at  the  school  for  girls  conducted  by  the 
Israelitio  Alliance  in  Salonica,  was  of  characteristic  objects,  methods,  and  oostomea 
of  Macedonian  workmen. 

In  the  department  of  instruction  the  first  exhibit  was  that  made  by  the  Milanese 
Society  for  the  establishing  of  schools  for  adults  and  to  teach  the  small  trades  of 
the  country.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  drawings,  lace,  machine,  and  furniture  designs, 
and  some  examples  of  manual  work  in  wood  and  iron. 

BEBOAMO. 

The  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Victor  Emanuel  II,  exhibited  many  exercisea  in 
composition  prepared  by  the  students,  also  maoliine  drawings,  models,  and  patterns. 

The  Industrial  and  Commercial  School  which  is  annexed  to  the  above-named 
institution  made  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  work  by  pupils,  courses  of  study,  sta- 
tistics, etc.  The  institution  is  divided  into  seven  sections  as  follows :  (1)  Prepara- 
tory to  professional  section  of  the  Technical  Institute ;  (2)  preparatory  to  mechanio 
arts — wood,  metal,  foundry ;  (3)  preparatory  to  textile  arts — spinning  and  weav- 
ing; (4)  preparatory  to  graphic  arts — typography,  lithography,  and  chromolith- 
ography;  (5)  preparatory  to  plastic  arts — modeling,  scnlpture,  intaglio;  (6)  prepar- 
atory to  masonry  construction;  (7)  preparatory  to  smtiller  trades  and  the  lower 
grades  of  superintendence.  * 

In  the  first  section  the  instruction  is  for  general  culture.  In  all  other  sections  it 
is  purely  technical.  For  the  first  and  second  sections  the  length  of  course  is  three 
years  and  for  all  other  sections  it  is  five  years,  of  which  three  are  spent  in  the 
school.    During  the  last  two  of  the  five  years'  course  the  pupils  work  during  the 
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day  in  fjactories  and  attend  school  in  the  evening  to  follow  oonrses  in  drawing  and  in 
foreign- languages.  The  scholastic  day  is  divided  into  two  sessions— one  from  Sin 
the  morning  until  noon, the  other  from  2  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
session  is  ased  for  theory  and  the  afternoon  session  is  used  for  drawing  and  practice. 
There  are  workshops  for  forging,  carpentry,  model  making,  turning,  joining,  foun- 
dry, machine  work,  electricity,  spinning  and  weaving,  typography,  lithography,  and 
modeling.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  to  all  students :  Mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  Italian,  French,  history,  geography,  caligraphy,  iree-hand  drawing,  clay 
modeling,  and  machine-sho])  practice.  Accounts,  trade,  and  natural  history  are 
tanght  to  the  commercial  pupils.  Mechanics,  machine  design,  fabric  design,  weaving, 
topography,  building  design,  graphics,  and  modeling  are  taught  to  the  appropriate 
special  classes. 

BRESCIA.. 

The  School  of  Design,  of  Brescia,  made  an  exhibit  similar  to  that  last  mentioned; 
that  is,  of  drawings,  woodwork,  carving,  modeliug,  and  ironwork. 


The  Lecco  School  of  Applied  Arts  exhibited  a  collection  of  free-hand  and  mechani- 
cal drawings. 


The  trade  school  of  Monza  exhibited  machines,  fabrics,  designs  for  machines,  pat- 
terns for  fabrics,  and  color  schemes  for  fabrics. 


The  Alexander  Volta  Industrial  School,  of  Naples,  showed  a  very  extensive  exhibit 
of  machinery,  tools,  models  of  mechanics  and  electrical  apparatus,  a  steam  engine 
in  operation,  and  drawings. 

PONTEDKRA. 

The  Royal  School  of  Arts  and  Measures,  of  Pontedera,  exhibited  furniture,  wood 
carving,  plaster  models,  and  designs. 

VARE8B. 

The  Professional  School  of  Measures,  of  Varese,  exhibited  work  similar  to  that  last 
mentioned. 

BARI. 

Prof.  G.  Pezzarossa,  of  Bari,  exhibited  some  well-oonstruoted  school  furniture. 

MILAN. 

The  Galileo  Galilei  School  of  Horology,  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the 
Textile  School  exhibited  models,  drawings,  designs,  plans,  and  examples  of  manual 
work.  The  School  of  Horology  was  further  represented  by  the  watchmaking  class, 
wliich  was  at  work  in  the  exposition.  The  institution  for  the  blind  had  pupils  at 
work  in  the  exposition  making  baskets,  mats,  chair  bottoms,  and  soroU-saw  work. 

The  Kducational  League  of  Milan  exhibited  furniture  used  iu  the  schools,  kinder- 
garten work,  written  exercises,  and  other  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

The  School  and  Family,  a  i)rotective  institution  for  the  poor  scholars  in  Milan, 
made  an  extensive  exhibit,  by  means  of  charts  and  objects,  of  the  purpose  and  work 
uf  the  institution.  Its  scope  is:  (1)  To  render  the  elementary  communal  schools 
more  educative,  to  guard  poor  papils  from  fear  on  account  of  unblamable  transgres- 
sions of  school  discipline,  and  to  keep  them  more  attentive  to  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools.  (2)  To  help  poor  families  to  conform  to  the  obligatory  law  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  the  public  schools.  (3)  To  keep  neglected  children  from  idle- 
ness and  vagabondage  after  school  hours,  and  to  initiate  them  into  easy  and  agreea- 
ble mnuual  work  in  order  to  m.ike  them  acquire  the  habits  and  love  of  work.  The 
work  is  confined  to  children  from  6  to  10  years  of  age.  November  4,  1886,  the  first 
place,  which  was  for  boys,  was  opened,  with  50  pupils.  November  7,  1887,  a  place 
for  girls  was  opened,  w  ith  50  pupils.  Since  that  time  2  more  places  have  been  opened 
for  boys,  one  on  November  5,  1889,  the  other  on  April  14, 1894.  The  capacity  of  each 
place  is  for  100  children,  but  2  of  the  places  are  overcrowded,  one  having  120  and  the 
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other  105  childreo.    Tbo  following  tables  ahow  the  financial  side  of  the  walk.     The 
values  aro  in  liree,  which  may  l>e  estimated  at  19.7  cents. 


188^-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-83. 


188»-00. 


1880-OL 


18S1(6 
mouths). 


18M. 


1893. 


BBCKIFn. 

Society : 

Fonnden 

Life  members 

Aetive  members . . 

MiscellaDeons    s  u  b  ■ 
scriptions 

Minister  of  public  iii- 
strnctton 

Minister  of  the  inte- 
rior  

Province  of  Milan 

City  of  Milan 

Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  , 

Bank  of  tlie  Kation. . . 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  tlie  People... 

Bank  of  Milan,  coop- 
erative  

Bank  of  Tuscany,  na- 
tional  

Monte  de  Fieta 

Miscellaneous  contri- 
butions  

Parents 

Legacies 


8,200.00 


2.< 


1.00 


2,541.3S 


3,732.00 
1,200.00 
2,375.00 


000.00 

900.00 

2,785.00 


806. 40  {    898.  SO 


300.00 


Total. 


■XPEKDmniES. 

Rent 

Salaries 

Heat  and  light 

Bread 

Clotbiog 

Cleaning,  etc 

Awards  to  pupils 

Sundry  expenses 

General  administra- 
tion  

Xxtraordinary  admin- 
istration  

Furniture 

Taxes  and  du  ties 

Snndrv  repairs 

Expodtlons 


118.00 


500.00 
800.00 

1,500.00 
100.00 


200.00 


100.00 

mio 


13,839.35  12,102.60 


ToUl 


493.00 
656.00 
228.08 
347.63 

38.00 
164.75 

67.60 


1,400.00 
1, 617. 00 
336.70 
»7>.46 
92.00' 
101.66 
9L85 


639.33 


330.83 


2,955.22 


586.67 


514.21 


5,719.55 


600.00 


775.00 

1,  ago.  00 

2,604.02 
500.00 


800.00 

1,500.00 
100.00 


300.00 


500.00 
1,500.00 

1,500.00 
100.00 
200.00 
200.00 

101.08 


100.00  I 

! 

640.15  i 


lOJ.OO 
'737.'80 


600.00 
920.00 


3, 038. 40 
300.00 


800.00 
270.00 

1,170.81 


100.00 
1,080.00 

4,215.00 


400^06 
1. 235. 00 

2,846.00 


500.00 
1.600.00 

1,600.00 
100.00 
290.00 
250.00 

100.00 


100.60 

991.90 

817.40 

1,870.00 


500.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 
100.00 
200.00 
350.00 


900LOO 

soaoo 

I,fi00.00 

2.100.00 
100.00 
200.00 

3saoo 


100.00 


IOOlOO 


783.55 

483.89 

5,000.00 


2,177.85  I  2,827.23 

1,174.79     1,230.00 

500.00     1,021.70 


9,208.63  1 10, 508.  SO  13,587.70,8,507.73 


1,600.00 

2,284.00 

374.16 

995.50 

95.00 

274.80 

56.70 


778.50 


499.34 


2,350.00 

2,248.00 

407.31 

1,380. 39 

122.55 

170.85 

73.45 


897.95 


732.55 


13,0 


L24    14. 


153 


2,400.00  1,200.00 
3,098.00  2,037.00 


564.45 
1,566.12 

iaa.00 

700.65 
126.35 
552. 10 


271.19 
851.90 

60.00 
123.55 

42.35 
127.50 


370.15  ,    628.17 


750.20  I 

586.02  . 

4.80  I 

208.90  I 

1.212.47  I 


50.00 

234.40 

2.40 

402.15 

Ut.M 


2,458.25 
3, 734. 33 
508.09 
1,945.03 
141.66 
487.08 
156.80 
447.  S3 

645.95 

929.34 
210.  SO 
144.72 
54L85 


6, 928. 09     8, 399. 05  !  12, 272. 21  16, 176. 50  il2, 340. 82  12, 245. 04 


2,  475.  00 
4, 194. 00 
K5.54 
1,870.03 
lS4.a6 
351.00 
110.  IS 
330.88 


I.02S.73 
190.00 
144.  n 
276.09 


8.  ZENOXE  AL  rO. 


Siiigi  PoDti  exhibited  some  school  famitnro  in  which  the  chair  seats  are  made  of 
cauvas  hnng  as  in  a  well-known  class  of  steauier  chairs. 


TUBIX. 


Pastore  Ferdinando  exhibited  a>very  good  collection  of  mechanical  models. 
Zambellie  &  Co.  exhibited  a  chemical  laboratory  fitted  with  apparatus  made  by 
the  company.    This  exhibit  was  shown  at  Chicago,  where  it  received  an  award. 


VERONA. 


The  Teachers'  Clnb,  of  Verona,  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  scientific, 
didactic,  and  professional  materials. 


ASYLUMS. 


The  Nottnmo  Lorenzo  and  Teresa  Sonzogno,  at  Milan,  and  the  lUfiiaele  Sonzogno, 
at  Kome,  were  exhibited  by  means  of  large  wooden  models  of  the  buildings,  by  sec- 
tions, showing  the  interior  arrangement,  and  by  statistical  charts  showing  the  oper- 
ations. Specimens  of  the  furniture  used  and  of  work  done  by  tKe  inmates  wero 
shown. 
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irORKMXN'S  CI.UB. 

Tlie  WoTkmen's  Clnb,  of  KiUuip  -which  ttm  organized  to  instmct  by  olaases,  iMtares 
and  debates  on  econcHnical  qneetKMis,  to  fomiab  library  privileges,  aitd  to  develop  the 
members  physically  by  means  of  (mnnastics,  fencing,  target  shooting,  and  swim- 
ming, made  an  extensive  exhibit  to  ulastrate  the  methods  used.  This  work  is  being 
conducted  at  very  small  expense,  the  fees  received  from  members  being  the  princi- 
pal Bonrce  of  ineAiiie.  These  are  about  40  cents  entcaneo  fee  and  about  10  cents  a 
month. 

SirPPLEKKXTABT  IKSTRCCTION. 

Tlio  ITnion  of  Fnmitnre  Manufacturers  encourages  evening  classes  of  drawing 
in  all  of  the  principal  cities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  tumitnre  designs.  In 
the  gallery  where  tne  furniture  was  exhibited  the  walls  were  covered  with  drawings 
made  by  pupils  of  these  evening  classes.  The  superintendent  of  the  exhibit  stated 
that  the  manufacturers  believe  that  the  cost  of  these  classes  is  trifling  when  the 
results  are  considered,  for  many  designs  ore  secured  from  those  who  would  likely 
not  become  professional  furniture  designers.  The  drawings  were  not  at  all  confined 
to  furniture  designs,  but  covered  all  classes  of  work  usually  done  in  the  best  art 
schools. 

Gboup  ni.— Wine  and  Oil. 

This  was,  for  the  Italians,  one  of  the  most  important  exhibits  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  The  exhibit  was  confined  to  Italian  wines  and  oils  and  covered  a  great 
deal  of  space,  with  a  monotonous  array  of  bottles,  which  made  it  rather  uninterest- 
ing to  the  ordinary  visitor. 

Group  IV.— Oil  and  Win*  Machinert. 

This  was  an  international  exhibit,  and  was  interesting  as  showing  the  eagerness 
of  the  Italians  to  improve  their  national  products  by  the  adoption  ot  any  machinery 
or  methods,  whether  Italian  or  foreign,  which  will  do  this. 

Group  V. — Photography. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instmetive  groups  of  the  whole  Exposi- 
tion. Promoted  by  the  Lombard  Photographic  Society  of  Milan  for  the  parpoae  of 
showing  the  great  strides  whieh  have  been  made  within  the  six  years  since  the 
Florence  Exhibition  of  1888,  it  must  bo  called  a  great  success,  for,  iu  a  space  cover- 
ing 20,000  square  feat,  there  are  shown  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  iu 
astronomical,  topographical,  mechanical,  physiological,  pathological,  and  criminal 
aathxopologieal  stndies  that  are  due  to  obscure  and  important  facts  that  have  been 
shown  Dy  the  camera. 

The  group  is  snbdivided  as  foUows : 

I.  Fittfeasional  photography. 

IT.  Amateur  photography. 

IU.  Technieal  and  iiidnstrial  photography:  («)  Productions;  (()  applications; 
(e)  reprodnetions:  (4)  soisnee. 

Among  the  works  shown  were  sheets  of  the  map  of  the  heavens— a  work  in  the 
pro<Inction  of  which  all  nations  are  cooperating;  topographical  relief  maps  of  the 
sierra  in  Argentina  and  of  about  450  square  kilometers  of  the  Alps.  Lippmau's 
color  productions,  stndies  of  motion  of  animals,  birds,  and  projectiles,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Jeaerick's  criminal  photographs.  Among  the  institutions  represented  were  the 
observatories  of  Catania  and  Prague,  the  Mnseumof  Venice,  the  Military  Geographi- 
cal Institute  of  Florence,  and  the  Photographic  Studio  of  Salpetriere  of  Paris.  One 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  exhibit  was  a  laboratory  equipped  to  show  all  of 
the  latest  apparatus  and  methods. 

Groups  VI  and  VII.— Graphic  and  Allied  Arts  and  Publications. 

These  exhibits  occupied  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as  the  photographic  group. 
The  exhibits,  which  were  classed  in40  elementary  sections,  were  prepared  and  installed 
with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Authors,  the  Association  of  Italian 
Publishers,  the  Milanese  Typographical  Union,  and  the  Lombard  Association  of 
Journalists.  The  exhibits  were  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  they  were  varied 
and  extensive,  showing,  as  they  did,  all  of  the  current  methods  of  type  and  plate 
making,  composition,  presswork,  binding,  and  finishing.  The  collections  of  finished 
books  and  of^Joumals  was  very  large.  In  this  exhibit  especial  attention  was  given 
to  all  of  the  methods  of  illustrating  books. 
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Group  VIII. — Hobticdltube. 

This  occapied  about  30,000  s<iuare  feet  of  ground  inside  of  the  Exposition  inelosnn. 
Just  outside  the  inolosnre  there  \reTe  about  50  acres  of  permanent  public  garden. 

Group  IX. — Thbatkioal  Art. 

This  was  installed  in  a  building  of  classic  lines  and  lively  coloring,  railed  the 
Poiupeiun  Theater.  Believing  that  much  of  national  industry  and  mncn  of  interna- 
tional  artistic  fame  is  due  tu  the  theater,  a  space  of  50,000  square  feet  was  provided 
for  this  group.    The  group  was  subdivided  as  follows: 

I.  Industrial:  (a)  Coustructiou  of  theaters ;  (i)  preparation  of  scenery;  (c)  sta^ 
accessories;  (d)  marionettes  and  puppets ;  (c)  instruments;  (/)  musical  and  dramatic 
publications, 

II.  Illustrative  part :  (a)  Musical  and  dramatic  literature;  (6)  records  of  teachers, 
authors,  siugers,  and  of  ancient  and  modem  actors. 

III.  Executive  part,  which  was  shown  in  concerts,  congresses,  mnsioal  »nd  dancing 
exhibitions,  dramatic  representations,  reunions  of  bands,  choral  clubs,  mandolin 
clubs,  guitar  clubs,  etc. 

Group  X. — Gbography. 

This  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  of  Borne, 
the  Milan  Society  for  Commercial  Exploration  in  Africa,  and  the  A&ican  Society  of 
Florence  and  Naples.  It  was  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  was  intended 
to  show  the  work  done  by  Italians  in  Africa  and  the  other  to  show  the  Italian  tech- 
nical products  which  are  of  importance  in  international  commerce  and  regions  in 
which  such  articles  are  or  could  be  used.  This  exhibit,  which  occupied  a  space  of 
15,000  square  feet,  consisted  of  objects,  charts,  and  geological,  mineralogioal,  boten- 
ical,  aud  commeixial  maps. 

Group  XI. — Postauk  Stamps. 

This  was  divided  into  sections  as  follows : 

I.  I'o.stal  history  and  legislation. 

II.  Postage-stamp  literature  and  bibliography. 

III.  Manufacture  aud  sale  of  postage  stamps. 

IV.  Pustage-stamp  collections. 

About  15,000  square  feet  of  space  was  devoted  to  this  very  interesting  exhibit. 

Group  XII. — Sports. 

There  were  two  general  divisions :  One  of  sporting  industry,  apparatus,  and  games; 
the  other,  of  sports  in  operation. 

The  former  division  was  again  divided  into:  (a)  Horse  sports ;  (i)  hunting;  (c)  tar- 
get shooting;  ((*)  bicycling;  («)  skating;  (/)  canoeing:  (9)  gymnastics;  (A)  fencing; 
(i)  mountaiu  climbing;  (J)  pigeons;  (£)  aeronautics;  ({)  fishing. 

The  latter  division  consisted  of  horse  and  bicycle  racing;  football  and  tennis 
matches;  pigeon  flying;  fencing,  swimming,  gymnastic,  rowing,  and  skating  con- 
tests. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  LYONS  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1894. 
By  C.  Wbllman  Parks. 


Thr  Exposition  in  General. 

The  Lyons  Exposition  of  1894,  like  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  was  located  in 
a  large  sdiI  beautiful  park.  This  park,  however,  is  unlike  the  Chicago  park,  for  the 
latter  was  beantifnlly  iiia<1e  from  a  great  swamp,  while  the  Golden  Head  Park,  of 
Lyons,  is  on  ground  which  is  a  park  by  natnre.  This  park  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  center  of  the  city,  so  its  lake,  hills,  and  woods  can 
be  easily  reached  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  lake,  which  lies  within 
500  feet  of  the  river,  has  an  area  of  about  40  acres.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  woods  and  lawns,  so  arranged  that  the  combination  of  islands  and 
shore  makes  every  view  beautiful. 

No  finer  setting  could  be  desired  and  no  people  is  better  fitted  than  the  French  to 
use  this  setting;  bo  one  is  prepared  to  learn  that  the  bnildingsof  the  exposition  were 
artistically  designed  and  located. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  great  circns  tents  it  may  seem  impossible  that 
the  main  building  of  the  Lyons  Exposition  could  be  artistic,  for  it  was  a  great  coni- 
cal bnilding  nearly  800  feet  in  diameter  and  200  feet  high ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was 
so  snccessfuUy  treated  as  to  make  one  believe  that  nothing  more  appropriate  conld 
have  been  designed  for  the  location.  Its  circular  floor  plan  and  conical  roof  fnr- 
nisbed  certain  desirable  qualities  in  an  exposition  builJing.  The  circular  floor  plan 
made  it  convenient  to  have  a  series  of  circular  paths  and  a  series  of  radial  paths. 
Along  the  radial  paths  could  be  arranged  the  dinerent  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  article,  so  that  a  visitor  beginning  at  the  wall  of  the  building  could  follow  the 
process  from  the  beginning  to  tue  end  and  find  the  finished  product  at  the  center  of 
the  bnilding.  The  circular  paths  make  it  convenient  to  compare  the  steps  in  simi- 
lar manufacturing  processes,  for  the  exhibits  can  be  so  arranged  that  when  in  the 
same  stage  of  progress  they  will  be  on  the  same  circular  path.  The  conical  roof 
acted  as  a  great  reflector  for  lights  placed  high  above  the  ground  in  the  middle  of 
the  bnilding,  so  that  the  illnmination  was  very  good.  It  also  made  the  building  easy 
to  ventilate,  for  the  structure  was  like  a  grctat  chimney.  The  air  entered  through 
the  doors  and  openings  in  the  floor  and  passed  out  through  the  cupola. 

Probably  no  visitor  was  impressed  by  the  ma^itade  of  the  building,  for  the  inte- 
rior was  so  divided  that  one  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  large  room,  but  always  in  small 
rooms,  which  did  not  dwarf  the  exhibits.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
museum  installation;  that  is,  to  so  adjust  the  size  of  hall  to  the  character  of  the 
exhibit  that  a  visitor  may  never  think  of  the  hall,  but  always  of  the  articles 
exhibited. 

The  largest  of  the  other  buildings  were  those  for  fine  arts,  religions  arts,  education, 
sgricnltnre,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Anam  and  Tonquin.  The  Algerian  building  was  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  palace  of  Mustaph  of  Algiers.  The  Tunis  bnilding  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  mosque  of  Souk-el-Bey  at  Tunis,  and  the  bnilding  for  Anam 
and  Tonquin,  which  was  built  and  decorated  by  native  workmen,  resembled  a  large 
pt^oda  near  Hanoi. 

This  exposition  was  practically  one  of  France  and  the  French  Colonies,  although 
there  were  some  exhibits  from  other  nations,  notably  the  silk  exhibit  from  Japan. 
As  far  as  France  and  the  colonies  were  concerned,  it  can  be  said  that  the  exposition 
was  good — that  there  were  many  fine  buildings  filled  with  instrnctive  exhibits. 
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Educatioxal  Exhibits. 

These  may  be  classed  as  national,  departmental,  and  municipal.  Tbe  nationil 
exbiliits  were  French,  the  department;il  exhibits  were  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
municipal  exhibits  were  from  Lyons,  Paris,  Grenoble,  St.  Etieune,  St.  Fons,  «od 
Odessa. 

National  Exhibits. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  made  tbe  following  statistical  exhibit  of  tlie 
work  done  for  elementary  instruction : 

Bnildines: 

Huilt  from  1878  to  1892 27,««) 

Repaired,  oularKeil,  and  furnished,  1878-1892 10,iX>) 

Cost— State,  departmental,  and  communal $120,000,(M) 

Teachers  (public  and  private) : 

1872.... 110,2S 

1892 142,660 

Pupils : 

1872 4,722.ril 

1892 5,623,401 

Annual  badget: 

1872 $13,000,0«l 

1892 33,000,0l<l 

PEDAGOGIC  MUSEUM. 

The  National  Pedagogic  Museum  at  Paris  mode  an  intAresting  exhibit  of  articles 
of  clothing,  arranged  to  show  the  steps  in  the  process  of  cutting  and  making  cloth- 
ing. There  were  also  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  samples  of  approTed 
furniture,  maps,  charts,  globes,  models,  and  apparatns.  The  collection  of^reports 
and  works  on  elementary  aud  secondary  education  was  very  large. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  FINK  XrTS. 

This  institution  exhibited  well-Mranged  collections  to  show  the  work  done  in  tbe 
classes  of  principles,  perspective,  archieologyj  architecture,  flower  work,  decoration, 
industrial  ax)plication,  painting,  and  modeling. 

NATIONAL  VETKRINART  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  which  is  located  in  Lyons,  made  a  very  good  exhibit  by  means  of 
models,  books,  and  photographs.  There  were  many  models  of  domestic  animals  and 
of  insects  that  injure  such  animals.  The  methods  of  cultoro  of  microbes  were 
extensively  shown. 


Dbpartmkmtai;.  Exhibits, 
normal  schools. 


The  normal  schools  for  men  and  for  women  made  usual  exhibits  of  drawings  and 
apparatus,  but  did  not  show  anything  unnsnal. 


SCHOOL  OK  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Practical  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  located  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  exhibited  charts  to  show  the  courses  of  theoretical  instruction  and  of  pro- 
fessional instruction,  and  also  the  time  schedule.  There  were  maps  of  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  models  to  show  tbe  methods  of  training  and  pruning  vines  and 
fruit  trees,  specimens  of  grafting,  an  extensive  collection  or  plants  and  insects,  and 
an  agricultural  map  of  each  oommnne  of  tbe  department  of  the  Rhone. 


Municipal  Exhibits. 

ODESSA. 


The  exhibit  from  Odessa  consisted  of  a  single  volume,  of  which  the  title  is  Admin- 
istration Municipale  de  la  ville  d'Odessa,  Ktablissements  Municipaux  d'lnstrnetion 
Publiqne.  It  is  a  large  volume,  well  illustrated  with  plans  and  views  of  all  of  tbe 
school  buildings  of  Odessa. 
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GRENOBLE. 

The  Yancanson  School  mado  an  exhibit  of  iron  and  bronze  work  which  had  been 
done  in  the  manaal  training  classes. 

ST.   ETIENNE. 

The  school  for  doaf  mntes,  which  is  condncted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  exhib- 
ited by  means  of  photographs  and  diagrams  the  vocal  method  nsed  in  the  institu- 
tioD.  Its  exhibit  contained  specimens  of  printing,  clothing,  boots,  and  ironwork, 
which  were  the  results  of  students'  work. 

The  local  school  of  industrial  art  mode  a  very  large  exhibit  of  drawings,  models, 
engraved  steel  and  copper  plates,  gilded  and  enameled  work,  and  of  gold  and  silver 
inudd  work. 

ST.  FONS. 

A  private  school  at  St.  Fons  made  an  exhibit  of  architeotoral  and  mechanical 
drawings. 

PABIS. 

Tbo  school  exhibits  mado  by  the  city  of  Paris  were  almost  exactly  like  those  made 
at  the  same  time  in  Antwerp,  and  as  the  exhibits  in  Antwerp  have  already  been 
described,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  in  this  place. 

A.  P<Sret  mado  an  exhibit  of  his  adjustable  school  tables,  which,  being  wholly  of 
wood,  might  be  found  excellent  in  countries  where  iron  is  hard  to  get  or  too  expen- 
sive to  be  used  as  freely  as  it  is  used  in  American  school  furniture. 

Gustavo  Gu^riu  &  Co.  exhibited  text- books,  of  which  a  few  were  French  grammars, 
but  most  were  histories,  geograi>hies,  and  maps. 

LYOX8. 

Chamher  of  commerct. — In  Lyons  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  nil  institutions  designed  to  increase  tbo  commercial  importance  of  the  city. 
Among  the  iustitntions  in  which  it  has  been  most  interested  are  the  Historical 
Mnsenm  of  Cloths,  the  School  of  Commerce,  the  Weaving  School,  the  Industrial 
Chemical  School,  the  Central  School,  and  the  Society  of  Professional  Instruction  of 
the  Khono. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  nroonnta  of  money  which  the  chamber  of  commerce 
has  contributed  for  the  organization  and  support  of  these  institutions : 

1872. 

Assistance  in  fonnding  the  School  of  Commerce $20,000.00 

18T7. 

Assistance  in  fonnding  a  cloth  department 10,000.00 

For  a  weaving  course 1,400.00 

31, 400. 00 
For  support  of  students 14,460.00 

Total 45,860.00 

1884. 

For  the  founding  of  an  Industrial  Chemical  School  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences: 

Materials 8,400.00 

Salaries 4,000.00 

Parses 6,130.00 

18, 630. 00 
School  of  Commerce  for  Women — one-half  of  the  salaries  (the  city  of 

Lyons  paid  the  other  half) 24,565.00 

Manicipal  Weaving  School  subscriptions 8,665.00 
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Historical  Mnsenm  of  Cloths: 

ArraDging   the   second  story  of  the  building  of  the  chamber  of 

commerce $20,000.00 

Arranging  new  galleries 45,495.00 

Increasing  collections 126,921.75 

Administration  and  salaries 77,053.65 

Total 289,470.40 

This  miisenm  has  receiyed  by  bequest 4,000.00 

From  the  city 6,000.00 

Society  of  Professional  Instruction  of  the  Khone: 

Subscriptions 21,400.00 

Prizes  for  teaching  of  indnstrial  arts 23,  <>39.0o 

Miscellaneous  subscriptions 17,22S.0d 

The  exhibit  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  contained  large  maps  made  to  show  the 
places  where  silk  is  produced,  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  where  it  is  used.  The 
maps  showed  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  manufacturing  centers  and  mar- 
ked and  the  part  taken  by  each  nation  in  supplying  silk  to  other  nations.  They 
were  especially  well  designed  and  executed. 

Another  part  of  the  exhibit  was  made  up  of  specimens  of  dyeing  which  had  been 
done  in  the  Industrial  Chemical  School. 

The  principal  part  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  waa  that  of 
the  Historical  Museum  of  Cloths.  This  museum  has  been  and  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  Lyons  in  keeping  its  cloth  designs  in  the  front  rank.  Ou  January  24,  1S6, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  decided  to  open  an  industrial  museum  in  the  bnilding  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  On  March  6,  1864,  a  general  mnseum  was  opened  to  tiie 
public.  Later  the  chamber  decided  to  confine  the  museum  to  the  cloth  industries, 
especially  to  those  relating  to  silk.  At  present  the  eight  exhibition  balls  are  naed 
as  follows : 

I.  Cloths  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  eighteenth  centnrj'. 
II.  Embroidery  and  cloths  to  the  end  of  eighteenth  century. 

III.  Laces  to  the  end  of  eighteenth  century. 

IV.  Embroidery  and  laces  of  nineteenth  century. 

y.  Chefs  d'oeuvres  of  the  textile  industries,  Persian  tapestries,  and  embroid- 
eries of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
VI.  Machinery  and  appliances. 
VII.  Lyons  cloths  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

VIII.  Western  stuffs  of  which  the  designs  were  inspired  by  those  of  the  East 
and  the  Far  East. 
One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this  museum  is  the  library  of  decorative  arts, 
which  is  opeu  to  the  public  daily  from  11  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  7  to  9.30  in  the 
evening. 

By  decades  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition  halls  and  the  different  readers  have  been 
as  follows : 


Te«M. 

Visitors. 

Sifferait 
naden. 

1864-1673 

16,000 
20,000 
30,000 

4M 

1874-1883  

sn 

1884-1893 

m 

The  valoe  of  these  small  special  collections  seems  to  be  fblly  understood  in  the 
industrial  centres  of  Europe;  but  in  America,  where  the  sapply  of  manafactnred 
goods  has  been  less  than  the  demand  for  such  goods,  the  communities  hav«  not 
learned  tbeir  value.  Naw  that  competition  has  become  more  serious,  commonitiea 
should  work  together  to  improve  the  quality  of  all  products  of  their  manufactnring 
establishments,  and  the  industrial  museum  and  library  are  well-tried  measures  for 
this  work. 

Schoolof  Commerce. — This  institution,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  made  an  exhibit  of  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  departments  ot 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  accounts. 

Central  School. — This  institution,  which  is  also  under  the  patronage  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  made  an  exhibit  of  work  which  had  been  done  in  the- departments  of 
architecture,  stonecutting,  and  mechanics. 

Superior  Commercial  School  for  }Fomen. — This  institution,  in  which  one-half  of  th« 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  chignber  of  commerce,  made  an  exhibit  of  maps,  books,  and 
plans  of  courses  of  instruction. 
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SocUig  of  Pro/etsumal  Inttntetion  of  the  Rhone. — This  society  is  one  which  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  spread  of  edacation  among  the  laboring  classes  of  Lyons. 
It  was  founded  in  1864  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  and  especially 
trade  courses  for  workmen  and  apprentices.  The  intention  was  to  enable  this  class 
of  people  to  profitably  use  their  leisure  hours  and  to  supplement  the  elementary 
school  work  with  the  special  knowledge  required  for  the  intelligent  performance  of 
their  trade  duties.  The  society  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of  classes,  lectures, 
Mid  libraries.  Beginning  witn  the  winter  of  1864-65  these  lectures  were  given 
every  Sunday  morning  in  winter  before  audiences  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  people. 
The  year  of  the  Franco-Gorman  war  caused  the  lectures  to  be  suspended  for  the 
'winter  of  1870-71,  but  they  were  resumed  the  next  winter  and  continned  through 
the  winter  of  1872-73,  after  which  they  were  given  up.  The  lecturers  were  pro- 
fessors, savants,  and  men  of  letters  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Montpelier,  Geneva,  etc.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  new  lecture  course  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
older  coarse.  It  is  a  Sunday  morning  course  given  to  the  scholars  who  attend  the 
classes  of  the  society  and  to  the  members  of  the  society  by  members  of  the  facalties 
of  law  and  of  letters  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons.  The  library  work  is  carried  on  in 
a  central  library  and  in  seven  branch  libraries.  The  classes  meet  in  the  evenings 
from  8  to  10  o'clock,  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 

The  coorses  last  from  October  to  April  and  there  are  from  50  to  75  lessons  in  each 
coarse.  If  the  students  desire  it  a  course  may  be  continued  for  three  months  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  courses  are  organized  when  at  least  20  agree  to  follow 
the  coarse.  If  at  any  time  the  number  falls  below  20  the  society  may  discontinue  the 
coarse.  There  are  some  courses  of  especial  importance,  which  are  given  when  the 
nomber  of  participants  is  much  less  than  20.  As  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of 
of  the  above  list  of  classes  there  are  a  large  number  of  similar  classes  so  located  that 
they  are  conveniently  near  the  homes  of  the  participants.  Some  special  courses  are 
given  in  only  a  few  central  localities,  to  which  all  who  wish  to  follow  these  courHcs 
must  go.  Nearly  all  classes  have  been  organized  at  the  request  of  the  participants 
themselves. 

The  following  will  show  the  development  of  the  system: 

First  year,  1864-65,  25  classes;  l,3o9  pupils.  Fourth  year,  1867-68,  28  classes; 
1,187  pupils.  This  year  courses  were  first  opened  for  women.  Fifth  year,  1868-69, 
35  classes;  1,214  pupils.  Seventh  year,  1870-71,  Franco-German  war.  During  war, 
13  classes  for  women ;  after  war,  8  classes  for  men ;  749  pupils.  Tenth  year,  1873^74, 
71  classes;  3,384  pupils.  Fifteenth  year,  1878-79,  110  classes;  5,738  pupils.  Twen- 
tieth year,  1883-84, 148  classes ;  8,012  pupils.  Twenty-fifth  year,  1888-89, 150  classes ; 
6,429  pnpils.    Thirtieth  year,  1893-94,  161  classes. 

The  numbers  given  are  of  different  individuals  who  have  attended  at  least  10 
exercises  each.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  later  years  is  much  less  than  ten  years 
»go,  because  there  are  less  illiterate  people  in  the  city,  so  less  elementary  classes 
have  been  needed.  The  number  of  elementary  classes  has  decreased  steadily  since 
1881,  while  the  professional  courses  have  increased  both  in  number  and  in  attend- 
ance. Another  reason  for  the  decreased  attendance  is  that  the  city  now  gives  similar 
courses  of  instruction.  Since  1874  honorable  mention  has  been  made  of  those  pupils 
-who  attended  every  exercise  in  their  courses.  In  1874  there  were  84  honorable  men- 
tions, in  1879  there  were  743,  and  in  1884  there  were  1,354. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  society  consist  of  (1)  Subsidies  from  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  (2)  Subsidies  from 
the  municipal  council  of  Lyons,  the  general  council  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Lyons.  (3)  Fees  paid  by  members  of  the  society.  (4)  Subscriptions 
by  people  who  agree  to  give  a  certain  sum  annually  for  five  years.  (5)  Fees  from 
■indents.  (6)  Interest  from  invested  funds. 

The  society  has  an  invested  surplus  of  about  $7,000,  which  is  required  when  a  year's 
expenditures  are  greater  than  the  receipts  for  that  year,  and  also  when  the  expendi- 
tures have  to  be  made  before  the  subscriptions  are  due. 

The  financial  exhibit  is  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Beceiptii. 

Expenditarcs. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Bxpenditure*. 

UM-CS 

♦8,300 
•,000 
»,800 

♦5.450 
5,300 
9,«00 

lgl8-79 

♦14,400 
17,100 

♦14, 175 

IgSjCSO                .     . 

1883-M 

17,150 

U73.74       

188S-89 

10,200 

The  exhibit  contained  charts  giving  the  above  information  and  specimens  of  work 
done  in  the  various  manual-training  classes. 

Municipal  tchools. — Photographs  and  plaster  models  of  buildings  and  examples  of 
desks,  seats,  charts,  maps,  and  apparatus,  used  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
irere  shown.  ^^  . 
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The  elemeo  tary  schools,  the  seconclary  schools,  and  the  supplementary  conrses  were 
represented  by  charts,  diagrams,  plans,  models,  apparatus,  and  pupils'  work  in  \rood. 
and  iron  walking,  sewing,  embroidery,  designing,  map  drawing,  and  composition. 

Municipal  gr.hools  of  weaving  and  of  embroidery. — These  institutions  wero  represented 
by  charts  and  plans  and  by  exhibits  of  work  done  in  the  schools. 

Municipal  schools  of  design. — These  institutions  were  represented  by  collections  of 
drawings  arranged  to  show  the  work  done  in  tbo  classes  of  descriptire  geometry, 
linear  perspective,  geometrical  design,  machine  design,  cloth  design,  carpet  desiga, 
and  jewelry  design. 

Municipal  course  in  hoUxny. — The  Golden  Head  Park  is  to  a  great  extent  managed 
as  a  botanical  garden,  especially  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work 
ill  the  park  give  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  botany  to  all  who  wish  to  follow 
the  course,  which  consists  of  weekly  exercises,  beginning  April  27.  This  work  was 
represented  by  models,  apparatus,  seeds,  plants,  and  photographs. 

Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes  of  Lyons. — This  society  made  aa 
exhibit  of  books,  maps,  written  exercises,  knitting,  basket  work,  rope  and  brush 
making,  and  clothing  which  had  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

"La  i/arftniei-e."— -This  school,  which  is  the  result  of  a  legacy  of  about  $140,000 
left  by  General  Martin,  who  died  in  Lucknow  in  1800,  is  locj^ted  in  the  old  An^^s- 
tinian  monastery.  The  legacy  when  it  was  received  in  1826  arooonted  to  about 
$340,000.  This  fund  has  been  added  to  b^  other  legacies,  so  that  the  income  for  1894 
amounted  to  about  $38,400.  The  school  is  managed  by  a  board  of  8  commissioners,  of 
whom  the  mayor  of  Lyons  is  ex  officio  president.  The  other  members  are  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council  of  Lyons,  with  'the  consent  of  the  minister  of  commerce. 
The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  teach  the  sciences  and  arts  as  applied  to  industry 
and  commerce,  but  not  to  train  for  any  special  trade, 

A  considerable  value  is  given  to  the  class-room  method  used,  which  is  tho  invention 
of  Mr.  Tabareau,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Lyons.  Tho  results  are  the  obtain- 
ing of  simultaueous  work  from  all  the  class  aud  the  immediate  correction,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils,  of  their  work  and  the  assurance  of  constant  attentioix  Kacli 
pupil  has  a  slate  and  chalk  at  his  desk.  At  a  given  signal  all  the  pupils  rest  their 
slates  on  the  desks  and  write  the  answer  to  the  question  which  Ii.is  been  given.  At 
a  second  signal  all  stop  writing.  At  a  third  signal  all  slates  are  held  on  the  desks  in 
such  a  position  as  to  ne  easily  read  from  the  teacher's  desk.  Corrections  are  then 
ma<le.    Tho  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  school  are  as  follows: 

First  year:  Mathematics,  drawing,  grammar  and  composition,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  history,  geography,  writing,  and  shop  work. 

Second  year:  The  same  subjects  as  the  first  yeai,  excepting  writing,  whicb  is 
dropped.     English,  accounts,  and  weaving  are  added. 

Third  year :  Mathematics,  machine  aud  ornamental  design,  grammar,  composition, 
French  literature,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  geography,  history,  political 
economy,  English,  accounts,  shop  visits,  and  shop  work. 

All  subjects  are  obligatory. 

Academy  of  Lyons. — The  architecture  was  represented  by  large  plaster  casts  of  tbe 
observatory,  the  medical  school,  tho  school  of  law  and  letters,  and  the  school  of 
sciences. 

Tho  school  of  sciences  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  photographs,  instni- 
ments,  and  specimens  flrom  the  natural  history  collections. 

Tlio  schools  of  law  and  of  letters  were  represented  by  a  collection  of  books  which 
arc  cither  used  in  the  schools  or  have  been  written  by  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  schools. 

The  school  of  medicine  was  represented  by  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  organic 
chemistry,  criminal  and  physiological  charts,  surgical  and  physiological  apparatus, 
specimens  of  minerals  prepared  for  lantern  and  microscope,  aud  books. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GEifEEAL  PEOGRAMME  OF  THE  WOELD'S  CONGRESSES  AT 
THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


[Part  n  of  the  report  of  tbe  Commiasioner  of  Edncstion  for  1892-93  contained  the 
programme  and  repurta  of  the  general  "  Intemational '  Conges*  of  Education," 
which  wag  held  in  Chicago,  July  25-28,  1893,  under  the  auapicea  of  the  National 
Edacational  Association.  Preceding  that  congress,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
international  in  character,  were  the  special  congresses  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  occupying  the  eight  days  beginning  with 
July  17.  These,  also  international  in  character,  were  under  the  direct  conduct  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  a  committee  oompoaed  chiefly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
resident  in  Chicago  and  who  devoted  nearly  tueii  whole  time  for  upwards  of  a  year 
to  tho  work  of  the  congress. 

In  the  report  for  1892-93  in  qneetion  the  general  programme  of  the  World's  Con- 
gresses of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  programme  of  the  preliminary  special 
educational  congresses  referred  to  were  omitted  by  mistake  and  they  are  accordingly 
presented  here  as  important  supplementay  matter  to  what  had  already  been  printed. 
The  success  of  these  international  congresses  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  com- 
mittees of  education  in  Chicago,  wfai<m  bodies  arranged  the  details  of  the  various 
congresses  most  satisfactorily. 

A  summary  of  the  World's  Congress  work  and  a  bibliography  of  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  different  congresses  are  also  given. 

President  Charles  C.  Ek)nuey,  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  states  in  regard 
to  these  congresses  that  "they  have  more  than  realized  the  expectations  entertained 
in  regard  to  them."  "  We  have  enjoyed  a  series  of  gratifying  surprises  iu  the  attend- 
ance, interest  manifested,  and  the  high  character  of  the  proceedings."  "Most 
noteworthy  has  been  the  spirit  of  peace  and  progress  which  has  loigued  supreme."] 


I.  The  World's  Colambian  Exposition  is  a  corporation  organised  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  actual  management  of  the  Exposition  of  1893.  This  cor- 
poration has  also  been  recognized  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

II.  The  World's  Congress  Anxiliary  of  the  World's  Colambian  Exposition  is  an 
organization  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition  corporation  for  the  pnrpose 
of  bringing  aboat  a  series  of  world's  conventions  of  the  leaders  in  the  various 
departments  of  human  progress  during  the  Exposition  season  of  1893.  The  Auxiliary 
has  nlso  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Its 
general  annonncement  has  been  sent  to  foreign  governments  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  an  appropriation  on  acoonnt  of  its  expenses  has  been  made  by  act  of 
Congress. 

III.  The  Woman's  Braneh  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  consists  of  the  gen- 
eral and  special  committees  of  women  appointed  by  the  Anxihary. 

'  The  leading  idea  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  is  to  bring  the  leaders  of  human 
progress  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world  together  at  Chicago  during  the 
season  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  for  the  purposes  of  muttial  acquaint- 
ance and  the  establishment  of  fraten>al  relations. 

The  chief  work  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  will  be  to  review  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  already  been  made  in  the  varioos  departments  of  enlightened  life, 

'The  "Addresses  and  Procoedinics  of  the  Intemattonnl  ConETtuui  (f  Kdncation, Chicago.  1893,"  pnb- 
Iwhed  by  the  NatJonal  Educational  Association,  may  be  obtained  (at  $2.50)  of  Z.  lUchards,  1301  Cor- 
coran street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  proceedings  of  the  congreasca  held  under  the  auspices  of  tbs 
local  committee  have  not  yet  been  pnbUiihed. 
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aud  sum  up  in  each  congress  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  department  inTolved, 
to  tbe  date  of  the  Congress ;  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  living  questions  of  the 
day  which  still  demand  attention,  and  to  receive  f^om  eminent  representatives  of 
nil  interests,  classes,  and  people  suggestions  of  the  practical  means  by  which  fur- 
ther progress  may  be  made  and  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world  advanced. 

The  programme  for  each  congress  will  be  arranged  in  subordinatioB  to  this  leading 
idea  and  plan  of  work. 

WHERR  TUB  CONGRESSES  WIIX  BE  HELD. 

The  following  list  of  the  several  congresses  and  the  dates  on  which  they  will  b« 
held  can  not  be  well  nnderstood  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  places  of  meeting  pro- 
vided. To  each  week  of  tbe  World's  Congress  season  a  group  of  congresses  has 
been  assigned,  to  be  held  in  concurrent  or  Mtemate  sessions.  This  course  is  practi- 
cable because  the  places  of  meeting  provided  are  adequate;  and  it  is  necessary 
because  the  number  of  congresses  to  be  held  is  so  great. 

These  congresses  will  not  be  held  in  the  Exposition  gronnds  at  Jackson  Park. 
They  will  all  be  held  in  the  pernoanent  Memorial  Art  Palace  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  which  is  located  on  the  site  of  the  former  Interstate  Exposition  Bnildinc 
on  the  Lake  Front  Park  of  Chicago,  at  tbe  intersection  of  Adams  street  and  Michi- 
gan avenue.  This  building,  sometimes  called  the  World's  Congress  Art  Palace,  has 
been  erected  on  the  park  named,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
city  of  Chicago,  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  with  the  aid  of  the  World's  Colom- 
bian Exposition. 

The  Art  Institute  authorities  provided  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $400,000,  and 
the  directory  of  the  Exposition  added  thereto  the  sum  of  $200,000,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  building  be  completed  and  furnished  to  the  Worlds  Congress  Auxiliary 
ready  for  use  before  the  Ist  of  May,  1893,  and  be  exclusively  used  for  World's  Con- 
gress purposes  until  the  close  of  the  Exposition  season.  Tbe  building  is  now  prac- 
tically complete  and  will  be  delivered  according  to  the  contract. 

This  World's  Congress  Art  Palace  contains  within  the  building  proper  33  halls, 
besides  6  committee  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  o£Bces  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  and  for  what  are  termed  the  special  or  sectional  sessions  and  the 
informal  conferences  of  the  congresses  to  be  held. 

Between  the  wings  of  the  Art  Institute  building  proper  have  been  erected  two 
large  audience  rooms,  each  of  which  will  seat  about  3,000  persons.  These  large  halls 
will  be  used  for  what  are  termed  the  general  public  sessions  of  the  various  con- 
gresses. It  will  thus  be  possible  to  hold  36  large  meetings  and  more  than  300  special 
or  sectional  meetings  or  conferences  daring  a  single  week.  Each  of  a  group  of  6 
congresses  in  a  given  department,  such  as  engineering  or  government  or  Titeratore, 
assigned  to  a  single  week,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  hold  any  convenient  number  of 
large  meetings,  not  exceeding  6,  and  any  desired  number  of  sectional  sessions,  not 
exceeding  50,  without  interference  with  each  other  or  with  the  rooms  reserved  for 
the  permanent  offices,  reception  rooms,  and  other  uses  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary. 

WIIKN-TBB  COMGRESBES  WILL  BE  HELD. 

/.  Commencing  Monday, May  15, 189S. — The  congressesofthedepartmentof woman's 
progress,  including  more  than  25  division  congresses,  to  set  forth  the  progress  of 
woman  in:  (1)  Education,  (2)  industry,  (3)  literature  and  art,  (4)  moral  and  social 
reform,  (5)  philanthropy  and  charity,  (6)  civil  law  and  government,  (7)  religion. 

//.  Commencing  Monday,  May  1:1,  1S9S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of  the 
public  press.  In  this  department  the  following  special  congresses  have  been  organ- 
ized :  (1)  Tbe  general  congress  of  the  public  press,  (2)  the  congress  of  the  religions 
press,  (3)  tbe  congress  of  trade  journals. 

III.  Commencing  Monday,  May  S9, 189S. — The  congressesofthedepartmentof  medi- 
cine. The  congresses  to  bo  held  during  this  week  include  the  following,  besides 
those  transferred  to  the  general  department,  as  therein  mentioned:  (1)  The  congress 
of  homeopathic  medicine  and  surgery,  (2)  the  congress  of  eclectic  medicine  and  snr- 
gery,  (3)  the  congress  of  niedico-climatoloi^. 

IV.  Commencing  Monday,  June  5, 1893.— ^he  congresses  of  the  department  of  tem- 
perance. These  include,  among  other  participants,  the  following:  (1)  The  National 
Temperance  Society  of  America,  (2)  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  (3)  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  (4)  the  Koyal  Templars  of  Temperance,  (5)  the  Catholic  tem- 
perance societies,  (6)  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  (7)  the  Nonparti- 
san Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  (8)  the  American  Medical  Temperance 
Association,  (9)  vegetarian  societies,  (10)  social  parity  org^izations. 

Note.— This  cougress  has  \teetx  transferred  to  June  2. 

r.  Commencing  Monday,  June  IS,  1893. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of  moral 
and  social  reform,  including  (1)  the  int«rnationar  conference  and  national  confer- 
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ences  of  charities,  correction,  and  philanthropy,  (2)iD8trtictor«of  the  feeble-minded, 
(3)  humane  Bocieties,  (4)  the  King's  Dan^hters,  (5)  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Panl, 
and  kindred  organizations,  (6)  the  Salvation  Army. 

KoTEa.— A  oonferenc*  on  charitiea,  oorreotion,  and  pbilanthropy  vUl  begin  in  one  of  the  smaller 
lulls  of  the  Art  Institute  on  June  8.    This  will  be  preliminary  to  the  eeneral  congress. 
In  this  connection  a  similar  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  will  be  held. 
The  Sons  of  the  American  KevolutloD  will  meet  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  on  Friday,  June  10. 

VI.  Commencing  Monday,  Juue  19,  189S.—Tb6  conp^esses  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  finance.  In  this  department  the  following  congresses  have  been  org^- 
ized:  (1)  A  congress  of  bankers  and  financiers,  (2)  a  congress  of  boards  of  trade,  (3) 
a  congress  on  railway  commerce,  (4)  a  congress  on  water  commerce,  (5)  a  congress 
of  merchants,  June  23,  (6)  a  congress  of  building  associations,  June  27,  (7)  insurance 
congresses,  including  (o)  a  fire  insurance  congress,  (6)  a  marine  insurance  congress, 
(c)  a  life  and  accident  insurance  congress,  (d)  a  mutual  benefit  and  assessment  con- 
gress, (e)  a  fidelity  and  casualty  cong^ress,  (/)  a  conference  on  insurance  specialties. 

NoTK.— The  congress  on  water  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Jnly  31,  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  congresses  of  the  department  of  engineering. 

For  speciaTreaaons  provision  has  been  made  for  a  conference  of  army  chaplains  in  one  of  the  small 
balls,  on  Jane  29-30,  and  this  conference  aeoordingly  transferred  from  the  department  of  religion  to 
this  place. 

VII.  Commencing  Monday,  July  S,  189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
mnaic,  including  (1)  the  congress  on  musical  art  and  (2)  the  congress  on  musical 
education. 

Note — This  congress  has  been  transferred  to  this  department  IVom  the  department  of  education. 

VIII.  Commencing  Monday,  July  10,  1893. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
literature.  For  this  department  the  following  congressea  have  been  organized: 
(1)  A  congress  of  authors,  (2)  a  congress  of  historians  and  historical  students,  (3)  a 
congress  of  librarians,  (4)  a  congress  of  philologists,  (5)  a  congress  on  folklore. 

IX.  Commencing  Monday,  July  17,  189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, as  follows:  (1)  A  congress  of  college  and  university  faculties,  including  uni- 
▼ersity  extension,  (2)  a  congress  of  college  and  university  students,  (3)  a  congress  of 
college  fraternities,  (4)  a  congress  of  public-school  authorities,  (6)  a  congress  of  rep- 
resentative youth  of  public- schools,  (6)  a  congress  on  kindergarten  education,  (7)  a 
congress  on  manual  and  art  training,  (8)  a  congress  on  physical  culture,*  (9)  a  con- 
gress of  business  and  commercial  colleges,  (10)  a  congress  of  stenographers,  (11)  a 
congress  of  educators  of  the  deaf,  (12)  a  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind,  (13)  a 
congress  on  Chautauqua  education,  (14)  a  congress  on  social  settlements,  (15)  a  gen- 
eraieducational  congress  on  higher  education,  secondary  education,  elementary  edu- 
cation, kindergarten  instruction,  school  supervision,  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers, art  instruction,  instruction  iu  vocal  music,  technological  instruction,  industrial 
and  manual  instruction,  business  education,  physical  education,  educational  pub- 
lications, rational  psychology  in  education,  and  experimental  psychology  in 
education. 


KoTBS.— The  special  educational  congresses,  so  called  in  oontradistinotion  to  the  general  edncational 

longress,  will  close  on  Tuesday,  July  25,    The  gc         

of  this  day  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  weelc 

Oneofth<         "         "     ' 

of  Jaly  17. 


eongress,  will  close  on  Tuesday,  July  29.    The  general  educational  congress  will  open  on  the  evening 
>f  this  day  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
One  of  the  smaller  halls  of  the  art  palace  will  be  assigned  for  alnmnl  headqnarters  dnrlng  the  week 


X.  Commencing  Monday,  July  SI,  189S. — ^The  congresses  of  the  department  of  engi- 
neering. The  congresses  of  this  department  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  A  congress  on 
civil  engineering,  (2)  a  congress  on  mechanical  engineering,  (3)  a  congress  on  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  engineering,  (4)  a  congress  on  engineering  education,  (5)  a 
congress  ou  military  engineering,  (6)  a  congress  on  marine  engineering  and  naval 
architecture,  (7)  a  conference  on  aerial  navigation. 

Note. — The  congress  on  water  commerce,  transferred  from  the  department  of  oommeroe  and  finance, 
will  commence  on  the  same  date.  Electrical  engineering  has  been  transferred  to  the  general  division 
of  electricity  in  the  department  of  science  and  philosophy. 

XI.  Commencing  aUo  on  Monday,  July  SI,  189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department 
of  art.    The  congresses  of  this  department  will  include  the  following:  (1)  A  con- 

fress  on  architecture,  (2)  a  congress  on  painting  and  sculpture,  (3)  a  congress  on 
ecorative  art,  (4)  a  congress  on  photographic  art,  (5)  a  conference  on  art  museums 
and  schools. 

XII.  Commencing  Monday,  August  7. 189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
government,  including  the  following:  (1)  Aoongresson  jurisprudenceandiaw  reform, 
r2)  a  congress  on  civil  service  reform,  (3)  a  congress  on  suffrage  in  republic,  king- 
dom, and  empire,  (4)  a  congress  on  the  government  of  cities,  (5)  a  congress  on  patents 

*  This  subject  has  been  transferred  to  the  general  educational  congress. 
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and  trade-marks,  (6)  a  congress  on  social  and  economic  science  (see  not«),  (T)  a 
congress  on  weights,  measures,  coinage,  and  postage  (see  note). 

VoTBS.— The  congress  on  social  and  economic  science,  cmbiscing  the  sn1t)ects  of  economics,  Btmtisties, 
taxation,  and  proQt-sliaring,  aud  the  congreaa  on  weighta.measuroa,  coinage,  and  poatAfe  have  becra 
tranaferred  to  the  week  of  Monday,  August  23,  to  be  Eeld  in  connection  with  the  laoor  congress. 

Executive  administration  and  legislatire  reform  are  under  consideration,  bat  not  ready  for 
announcement. 

XJII.  Commencing  Monday,  August  14, 189S. — The  confesses  of  the  general  depart- 
munt.  These  congresses  embrace  those  which,  for  special  reasons,  could  not  irell  be 
held  in  their  appropriate  places,  including  the  following:  (1)  A  congress  on  arbitra- 
tion and  peacoj  (2)  a  congress  on  Africa,  the  continent  and  the  people,  (3)  a  congress 
on  medical  jurisprudence,  (4)  a  dental  congress,  (5)  a  congress  on  liorticalture,  Aug- 
ust 16,  (6)  a  chess  congress. 

XIV.  Commencing  Monday,  August  21, 189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
science  and  philosophy,  including  the  following:  (1)  A  congress  on  astronomy,  (2)  a 
congress  on  antbropolngy  (see  note),  (3)  a  congress  on  chemistry,  (4)  a  congress  on 
electricity,  (5)  a  congress  on  geology,  (6)  a  congress  on  Indian  ethnology,  (7)  a  con- 
gress on  meteorology,  (8)  a  cougress  on  pharmacy,  (9)  .a  congress ouphilosopliy,  (lOj 
a  congress  on  psychical  research,  (11)  a  congress  on  zoology. 

Notes.— Tho  congress  on  anthropology  has  been  transferred  to  the  foUoning  week,  to  be  held  in 
conueclion  with  those  of  social  and  eoonomlo  science. 

Arrangements  lor  other  congresses  oad  conferences  of  a  scientific  nature  are  in  progress,  but  not 
rcndy  for  .innouncoment. 

The  subject  of  geography  has  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  education. 

XV.  Commencing  Monday,  August  98,1898. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
labor;  the  congresses  of  the«general  division  of  social  and  economic  science,  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  government,  and  the  congress  on  anthropology,  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  labor  congress  will  be 
organized  with  appropriate  sections  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  branches  of 
what  iscalled  the  labor  question,  including  the  following:  (I)  The  condition  of  labor, 
(2)  work  and  wiiges  of  women  and  children,  (3)  statisticsof  labor,  (4)  literatnro  and 
philosophy  of  the  labor  movement,  (5)  labor  legislation,  (6)  living  qaestious  and 
means  of  progress,  (7)  arbitration  and  other  remedies. 

The  congresses  of  social  and  economic  science,  including  the  following:  (1)  A  con- 
gress on  economic  science,  (2)  a  cougress  on  the  science  of  statistics,  (3)  a  cougress 
on  taxation  and  revenues,  (4)  a  separate  congress  on  what  is  called  "the  single  tax," 
(5)  a  congress  on  profit-sharing,  (6)  a  congress  on  weights,  measures,  coinage,  and 
postage. 

Also  the  congress  on  anthropology, 

XVI.  Commencing  Monday,  September  4, 1893.— The  congresses  of  the  department 
of  religion.  This  department  hits  been  organized  in  the  following  order :  (1)  A  scries 
of  union  meetings  in  wliich  representatives  of  various  religions  organizations  ivill 
meet  for  consideration  of  subjects  of  common  interest  and  syuipathy,  (2)  denomina- 
tional presentations  to  the  religious  world,  as  represented  in  the  parliameut  of 
religions,  of  the  fuith  and  distiuguishing  characteristics  of  each  denomiuation,  mud 
the  special  service  it  has  rendered  to  mankind,  (3)  informal  conferences  in  which 
the  leaders  of  a  particular  denomination  will  be  present  to  answer  iuu  uiries  for  further 
information,  (4)  denominational  congresses  in  which  the  work  of  the  denominations 

■will  be  more  fully  set  forth  and  the  proper  business  of  the  body  bo  transacted,  (the 
art  building  will  bo  so  occupied  that  these  deuomiuational  congresses  can  not  bu  held 
in  it;  they  will  for  that  reason  be  held  in  Chicago  churches,  which  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  denominations  for  that  purpose),  (5)  congresses  of  missionary 
societies,  September  28,  (6)  congresses  of  religious  societies,  including  (a)  tlie  Young 
Men's  and  Women's  Christian  Associations,  October  G,  (2i)  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
October  8,  (c)  the  Society  ot  Christian  Kudeavor,  October  9,  (d)  ethical  organiza- 
tions, (e)  other  associations  of  appropriate  character  (see  notes). 

The  denominational  congresses  for  which  arrangements  are  in  progpress  inclade 
the  following:  (1)  Adventist,  (2)  Baptist,  (3)  Catholic,  (4)  Congregational,  (5) 
Christian  Disciples,  (6)  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  (7)  Evangelical 
Synod,  (8)  Friends,  (9)  Greek  Church,  (10)  Jews,  (11)  Lutheran  Council,  (12)  Luth- 
eran Synod,  (13)  Lutheran  Conference,  (14)  Methodist,  (15)  Now  Jerusalem,  (16) 
Oriental  religions  (see  note),  (17)  Presbyterian,  (18)  Protestant  Episcopal,  (19) 
Reformed  Episcop.tl,  (20)  Reformed  Church  of  North  America,  (21)  refomied  Chnrch 
of  United  States,  (22)  Swedish  Covenant,  (23)  United  Brethren,  (24)  Unitarian,  (25) 
Universalist. 

NoTKS.— The  denominations  above  named  ape  represented  by' committees  of  organization  Tssidinc;  in 
orne;irChicB|ro.  ArrnnseraentJ)  have  also  been  niado  for  the  presentation  i»i  the  rfligiona  congresMw 
of  tlio  Oriental  religions  by  their  ronrosentatives  who  are  expected  to  l>e  present  and  participate  in  ibe 
proceuilings.  Eminent  Buddhists,  i'hnosophists,  and  others  have  accepted  invitations.  AppUoations 
for  otlier  religious  congresses  are  pending. 

The  Army  ohaplaiua  will  meet  Jane  !t>-30. 
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XVII.  Commtneing  Thuridajf,  Stpteriber  S8,  180S. — The  congress  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Snnrlay  rest.  This  congress  irill  be  organized  in  appropriate  section* 
for  tlie  consideration  of  the  weekly  rest  day,  (I)  on  physiological  groands,  (2)  on 
economical  groonds,  (3)  on  governmental  grounds,  (4)  on  eociiS  and  moral  founds, 
(5)  on  religions  groands. 

Xrill.  Commencing  Tuesday,  October  10,  189S. — The  congress  on  pnblic  health. 
This  congress  will  be  organized  with  sections  for  the  consideration  of  (1)  sanitary 
legislation,  (2)  the  jurisdiction  and  work  of  pnblic  health  authorities,  (3)  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  mitigation  of  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases,  (4)  »>od 
inspection  and  other  snbjccts. 

XIX.  Commencing  Monday,  October  16, 189S. — The  congresses  of  the  department  of 
agriculture.  In  this  department  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  following 
congresses:  (1)  A  congress  on  general  farm  culture,  (2)  a  congress  on  animal  indus- 
try, (3)  a  congress  on  fisheries,  (4)  a  congress  on  forestry,  (5)  a  congress  on  veterinary 
surgery,  (6)  a  congress  on  good  roads,  (7)  a  congress  on  household  economics,  (8)  a 
congress  on  food  problems,  (9)  a  congress  on  agricultnrnl  legislation,  etc.,  (10)  a 
congress  ou  agricnl  tnrni  edncntion  and  experiment,  including  agricultural  chemistry, 
practical  geology,  economic  climatology,  economic  entomology  and  practical  botany, 
and  other  scientific  subjects. 

NOTBS  or  IinrORMATION  AND  KXPLANATION. 

1.  The  finri  arrangements  for  the  various  congresses  and  the  exaet  dates  for  the 
difToreut  sessions  will  be  announced  in  the  special  programmes  which  are  now  in 
coarse  of  formation. 

2.  The  general  aim  will  be  to  secure  matter  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  a  world- 
wide publication.  It  is  therefore  desired  that  copies  of  all  papers  for  a  given  con- 
gress bo  in  the  bands  of  the  committers  of  organization  ns  long  as  possible  before 
tlio  dnto  of  its  opening,  in  order  that  abstracts  may  bo  prepared,  and,  so  far  as  may 
bo  practicable,  advance  copies  printed, 

3.  The  name  "  WorM's  Congress  "  necessarily  implies  that  the  time  at  disposal  will, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  to  the  world's  lenders  of  the  difl'erent  participating 
countries.  The  number  of  eminent  persons  in  every  department  is,  however,  so  great 
that  all  can  sot  be  heard,  even  in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  extending  through 
a,  season  of  six  months.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  invite  papers  or  dis- 
courses limited  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  niinutcH,  in  order  that  the  largest  obtainable 
variety  of  views  may  be  procured,  "fhe  attending  audiences  will  prefer  that  an 
hoar  at  disposal  shaU  be  divided  between  two  or  three  speakers  rather  than  given 
to  one. 

4.  Discoasions  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  by  selected  participants,  and  on  previous 
notice  to  secnre  the  most  valuable  remarks  in  a  form  best  suited  for  the  proposed 
publication. 

.5.  Three  somewhat  different  kinds  of  meetings  .'ire  to  be  held:  (a)  General  public 
meetings  for  the  presentation  of  subjects  of  a  popular  interest.  (6)  Special  or  sec- 
tional sessions  for  the  consideration  of  sulijects  of  a  more  limited  interest,  and  in 
which  the  leaders  in  a  given  department  will  be  more  especially  concerned,  (r) 
Informal  conferences  in  which  questions  may  be  aske«l  and  answered  and  views  freely 
exchanged.  The  first  and  second  kinds  of  meetings  will  be  strictly  regulated  by  pro- 
grammes. The  informal  conference  will  be  governed  by  the  presiding  officer  without 
a  formal  programme. 

lu  all  the  meetings  a  card  taken  to  the  presiding  officer  by  a  page  will  take  the 
place  of  a  call  on  the  presiding  officer  for  recognition. 

6.  The  mode  in  which  existing  organizations  will  participate  in  the  varions  con- 
gresses may  be  briefly  stated.  Organizations  of  a  given  kind  will  merge  their  usual 
annual  proceedings  in  the  appropriate  World's  Congress,  in  which  represeutntires  of 
all  are  expected  to  participate.  A  series  of  separate  and  independent  conventions, 
treating  the  samo  subjects  in  substantially  the  same  way,  would  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable for  want  of  time  and  place  to  accommodate  them,  and  would  also  manilcstly 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  World's  Congress  plan,  which  aims  to  bring  the  rei)re- 
sentative  men  of  different  countries  together,  not  to  keep  them  apart. 

But  to  enable  participating  organizations  to  transact  the  strictly  necessary  bnsi- 
ness  of  an  annual  meeting,  such  as  receiving  reports  and  changing  officers,  brief 
meetings  may  bo  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

7.  The  membership  of  the  various  congresses  is  manifold,  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  (o)  The  members  of  thu  committees  of  organization,  the  members  of 
the  a(fvisory  councils,  the  committees  of  cooperation,  and  the  honorary  members  of 
tho  World's  Congress  Anxiliary.  (6)  Delegates  appointed  by  participating  Govern- 
ments, societies,  or  institutions,  (c)  Persons  interested  and  invited  to  be  present 
as  attending  members,  (d)  The  general  pnblic  so  far  as  the  places  of  meeting  will 
permit. 
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Participation  in  the  proceedings  of  a  given  congress  -vrill  be  regulated  by  tbe  pro- 
grammo  for  that  congress.  The  proceedings  'will  not  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the 
periions  who  may  happen  to  be  present  at  a  given  session,  but  -will  be  pnbli^ed  fior 
submission  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  enlightened  world.  Hence,  no  confa- 
sioQ  or  other  difficulty  can  arise  from  bringing  together  in  the  some  congress,  even 
in  largo  numbers,  tbe  various  classes  above  designated. 

8.  The  object  of  tbe  congresses  is  not  to  attempt  the  impossibility  of  settling  aay- 
thiiig  by  debate  during  the  Exposition  season,  but  to  elicit  from  the  leaders  ofprog- 
ress  in  all  countries,  convened  in  fraternal  assembly,  the  wisest  and  best  thoaghtof 
thou;;o  on  the  living  questions  of  our  time,  and  the  means  by  which  further  progress 
may  be  made.  Controversy  is  excluded  from  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893.  Advo- 
cates wilt  present  their  own  views,  not  attack  the  views  of  others. 

9.  I'articijMnti  from  foreign  eouniries. — In  forming  the  programmes,  placea  will  be 
reserved  as  long  as  practicable  for  eminent  persons  of  other  countries  who  may 
honur  America  with  their  attendance  and  participation.  The  difficulty  of  attend- 
ance from  foreign  countries  has  always  been  fully  appreciated,  and  the  authorities 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  much  more  than  they  have  found  possible  to  lighten  the 
expense  of  such  attendance.  If  but  a  few  congresses  had  been  planned,  it  'would 
have  been  easy  to  make  provision  for  the  entertainment  of  delegates;  bat  with  con- 
siderably more  than  100  congresses  already  arranged,  and  applications  for  others 
pending,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  such  provision. 

As  it  lias  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  auxiliary  that  fears  have  been  entertained 
that  the  expense  of  transportation  to,  and  of  living  in  Chicago  during  the  exposi- 
tion season  would  be  greatly  increased,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state,  that  from  all 
the  information  obtained  in  relation  to  that  subject,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
such  expenses  will  not  he  excessive,  but  that  persons  of  moderate  means  will 
readily  lie  able  to  find  suitable  accommodations.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  rail- 
road fares  will  be  reduced,  and  is  regarded  as  practically  certain  that  they  irill  not 
be  increased. 

10.  The  meetings  of  the  congresses  are  designated  not  by  days,  but  by  sessions. 
Within  a  single  day  there  may  be  three  meetings  of  different  congresses  in  each  of 
the  art  palace  halls.  For  example,  a  congress  of  astronomers  may  meet  in  a  givea 
room  in  the  morning,  a  congress  of  chemists  in  the  same  room  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  coni^ress  of  geologists  in  the  same  room  in  the  evening.  The  general  hours  of  meet- 
ing will  be  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  8  o'clock  inUie 
evening. 

11.  'The  official  language  of  the  congress  will  bo  English,  according  to  the  inter- 
national rule  that  the  proper  language  for  a  cong^ress  is  that  of  the  country  in  vrhicb 
the  congress  is  held.  It  is  desired  that  as  far  as  shall  be  practicable  papers  in  any 
other  language  bo  translated  into  English  under  the  supervision  of  the  author. 
Where  this  course  is  not  practicable  the  auxiliary  will  endeavor  to  nave  translstioo 
made.  It  is  expected  that  remarks  in  other  languages  will  be  interpreted,  irhen 
delivered. 

12.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  proceedings  of  tbe  various  congresses  will  1>e  pnb- 
lished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  worthiest  and  most  enduring 
memorial  of  the  Exposition  of  1893. 

13.  Each  congress  will  have  its  own  special  officers  and  organization  in  addition  to 
the  general  officers  and  orKauization  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  This  special 
organization  will  generally  include  a  president — administrator  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  congress,  and  who  will  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  honorary  presidents  and  vice-presidents.  Honorary  officers  may  be  appointed 
either  for  an  entire  congress  or  for  any  general  or  special  session.  The  honorary 
officers  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  administering  the  business  of  the  ooo- 
gress.  The  arrangements  for  the  congresses  of  the  department  of  moral  and  social 
reform,  for  example,  are  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  organization.  This  committee, 
in  organizing  the  congress  of  charities,  correction,  and  philanthrophy,  which  is  one 
of  the  congresses  of  this  department,  has  provided  for  the  congress  a  president,  sev- 
eral vice-presidents,  several  secretaries,  and  a  chairman  for  each  of  the  seven  sections 
into  which  the  congress  is  divided.  To  avoid  the  confusion  and  loss  of  time  tvhich 
elections  would  involve,  such  officers  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
proper  committee. 

ll.  Requests  for  farther  information,  or  for  the  publications  of  tbe  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,  may  bo  addressed  to  the  secretary. 

Communications  for  any  committee  of  the  auxiliary  may  be  sent  to  tbe  headquarters 
named  below. 

Charles  C.  Bonney, 
General  Pretident  fVorld'$  Congretiet  of  tS9S. 
Clarekck  E.  Young,  Secretary. 

World's  Congrkss  Headquarters, 

Chicago,  April,  189S. 
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Officiai-  Programmk  of  The  Depaktmkkt  of  Education,  Commencing  July  17, 
1893,  IN  THE  Memojuai.  Art  Palace. 

COMMITTBEH   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

General  committee  on  edncational  congresses,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sunnel 
Fallows,  chairman. 

General  committee  of  the  woman's  branch,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth,  chairman,  in 
charge  of  the  congress  on  general  education. 

Committee  on  congress  of  higher  education.  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  chairman. 
Woman's  committee,  Mrs.  Harriet  0.  Brainard,  chairman. 

Committee  on  a  conKresa  of  university  extension,  Prof.  George  Henderson,  chair- 
man ;  Prof.  Nathaniel  Bntler,  jr.,  vice-chairman,  acting  chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  college  and  university  students,  Mr.  James  B.  Rey- 
nolds, chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  college  Aratemlties,  Mr.  Richard  Lee  Feam,  chairman. 
Woman's  committee.  Miss  Kthel  Baker,  chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  representative  youth.  Rev.  F.  Frederick  Bliss,  chairman. 

Committee  of  a  congress  of  kindergarten  education,  Mrs.  E.  W.  iilatchford, 
chairman. 

Committee  of  a  conf^ess  of  manual  and  art  education,  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  chair- 
man.   Woman's  committee.  Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  social  settlements,  Charles  Zeublin,  chairman. 
Woman's  committee,  Mies  Jane  Addams,  chairman. 

Committee  on  Cbantauqnau  education,  George  K.  Vincent,  chairman. 

Congress  of  stenographers,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bennett,  chairman.  Woman's  committee,  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Merrill,  chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  instructors  of  the  deaf.  Dr.  Phillip  G.  Gillette, 
chairman. 

Committee  on  a  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hall,  chairman. 

BULLETIN  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

Monday,  July  17. — Hall  of  Columbus,  formal  opening,  10  a.  m.  Hall  26,  congress  of 
college  and  university  students,  11  a.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  of  manual  and  art  educa- 
tion, 11  a.  m.  Hall  8,  congress  of  instructors  of  the  deaf,  8  a,  m.  Hall  7,  congress  on 
kindergarten  education,  11  a.  m.  Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  on  general  education, 
2.30  p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  congress  of  representative  youth,  2  p.  m.  Hall  26, 
congress  of  college  and  university  students,  8  p.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  on  manual  and 
art  education,  8  p.  m.  Hall  7,  congress  of  kindergarten  education,  8  p.  m.  Hall  of 
Washington,  Aoir  practice,  8  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  July  18. — Hall  4,  congress  on  university  extension,  10  a.  m.  Hall  33,  Busi- 
ness Kducatorr  Association,  9  a.  m.  Hall  26,  congress  of  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, 9.30  a.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  of  manual  and  art  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  7, 
congress  on  kindergarten  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  27,  congress  of  edncators  of  the 
blind,  9.30  a.  m.  Hall  8,  congress  of  deaf  mutes,  8  a.  m.  Hall  6,  congress  on  Chau- 
tauquan  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  ot  Columbus,  congress  on  general  education,  2 
p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  congress  of  representative  j'outh,  2  p.  m.  Hall  4,  con- 
gress on  university  extension,  2.m)  p.  m.  Hall  6,  congress  on  Cbautauquan  education, 
2.30  p.  m.  Hall  26,  congress  of  college  and  university  students,  8  p.  m.  Hall  3,  con- 
gress on  manual  and  art  education,  op. m.  Hall  7,  congress  on  kindergarten  educa- 
tion, 8  p.  m.  Hall  22,  reception  by  the  Stenographers'  Club  of  Chicago,  8  p.  m.  Hall 
of  Washington,  congress  on  Chautanquan  education,  8  p.  m. 

Wednesday.  July  19. — Hall  4,  congress  on  university  extension,  10.30  a.  m.  Hall  33, 
Business  Educators'  Association,  9  a.  m.  Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  of  college  fra- 
ternities, 9  a.m.  Hall  of  Washington,  Joint  session  of  kindergarten  congress  and 
congress  on  manual  and  art  education,  10.30  a.  m.  Hall  29,  congress  of  instructors  of 
the  deaf,  8  a.  m.  Hall  27,  congress  of  edncators  of  the  blind,  9.30  a.  m.  Hall  20,  con- 
eresB  on  social  settlements,  10  a.  m.  Hall  of  Columbus,  Emma  Willard  Memorial 
Association,  2.30  p.  m.  Hall  4,  congress  on  university  extension,  2.30  p.  m.  Hall  24, 
congress  on  college  fraternities,  2  p.  m.  Hall  27,  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind, 
3  p.  m.  Hall  20,  congress  on  social  settlements,  3  p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  joint 
session  of  kindergarten  congress  and  congress  on  manual  and  art  education,  8  p.  m. 
Hall  22,  reception  to  visiting  stenographers,  8  p.  m.  Hall  20,  congress  on  social  set- 
tlements, 8  p.  m. 

Thursday,  July  SO.— Wall  of  Washington,  congress  on  university  extension,  10  a.  m. 
Hall  3,  congress  of  manual  and  art  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  33,  Business  Educators' 
Association,  9  a.  m.  Hall  24,  congress  of  college  fraternities  (woman's  session),  10 
a.  m.  Hall  22,  congress  of  steno^^raphers,  9  a.  m.  Hall  8,  congress  of  deaf  mutes, 
8  a.  m.    Hall  27,  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind,  9  a.  m.    Hall  20,  congress  on 
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social  settlements,  10  a.  m.  Hall  22,  congress  of  stenographers,  2  p.  m.  Hall  27, 
congress  of  odncators  of  the  blind,  3  p.  m.  Hall  20,  congress  on  social  settlements,  3 
p.  m.  Hall  of  Columbns,  congress  on  general  education,  2.30  p.  m.  Hall  22,  con- 
gress of  -women  stenographers,  8  p.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  on  manual  and  art  educa- 
tion, 8  p.  m.  Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  on  social  settlements,  8  p.  m.  Hall  7, 
congress  on  kindergarten  education,  8  p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  congress  on  higher 
education,  8  p.  m.  Hall  8,  national  associations  of  the  deaf,  8  p.  m.  Hall  4,  asso- 
ciation of  collegiate  alumnie,  8  p.  m. 

Friday,  July ;?/.— Hnll  i,  congress  on  manual  and  art  educartion,  10  a.  m.  Hall  ^ 
congress  of  stenographers,  9  a.  m.  Hall  33,  Business  Educators'  Association,  9  a.  m. 
Hall  27,  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind,  9  a.  m.  Hall  20,  congress  on  social  set- 
tlements, 10  a.  m.  Hall  29,  congress  of  educators  of  the  deaf,  8  a.  m.  Hall  7,  con- 
gress on  liiudergarten  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  on  higher  education,  10 
a.  m.  Hall  of  Columbus,  congnsss  on  general  education,  2  p.  m.  Hall  7,  congress 
on  Idndergarten  education,  2.30  p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  joint  session  of  kinder- 
garten congress  and  congress  of  manual  and  art  education,  8  p.  m. 

Saturday,  July  22. — Hall  4,  congress  on  manual  and  art  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall 
7,  congress  on  kindergarten  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  on  higher  educa- 
tion, 10  a.  m.  Hall  33,  Business  Educators'  Association,  9  a.  m.  Hall  of  Colunibas, 
congress  on  general  education,  2.30  p.  ni.  Hall  3,  special  meeting,  2.30  p.  m.  Hall  of 
Columbns,  congress  on  higher  education,  8  p.  m. 

Sunday,  July  S3. — Hall  of  Columbus,  Sunday  service  for  college  and  university 
students,  3  p.  m.  HaU  of  Washington,  Sunday  service  for  the  congress  on  kinder- 
garten education,  3  p.  m. 

Monday,  July  S4. — Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  on  general  education,  10  a.  m. 
Hall  of  Washington,  congress  on  manual  and  art  education,  10  a.  m.  Hall  29,  eon- 
gre-ss  of  educators  of  the  deaf,  8  a.  m.  Hall  3,  congress  on  higher  education,  10  a.  m. 
Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  on  general  education,  8  p.  m.  Hall  of  Washington,  con- 
gress on  higher  education,  8  p.  m. 

Tuetday,  July  23. — Hall  of  Columbus,  congress  on  general  education,  10  a.  m. 

Monday,  July  17. — Hall  of  Columbus,  10  a.  m. ;  Formal  opening  of  the  congresses 
in  til  is  department. 

Hall  26, 11  a.  m..  Congress  of  College  and  University  Students:  Addresses  by  the 
president  and  foreign  delegates  to  the  congress.  Address,  Student  Life  in  the  Sonth- 
ern  Colleges  of  America,  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia. 
Address,  Influence  of  tho  Resident  System,  IVaulc  P.  Divclbiss,  Kichuioud,  Mo. 

HaU  3, 11  a.  m..  Congress  on  Manual  and  Art  Education:  Opening  addresses,  3{r. 
William  M.  R.  French,  Rev.  IJr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Dr.  H.  H.  Bvlfield.  Origin, 
Development,  Achievements,  and  Outlook  of  Manual  Training  in  General,  both  pub- 
lic and  Private,  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodwardj  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
Function  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  Ldncation,  Prof.  C.  B.  Richards,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Discussion,  Prof.  .John  M.  Ordway,  Tulauo  University, 
Now  Orleans,  La. ;  Prof.  Gabriel  Bamberger,  Hebretr  Manual  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  and  others. 

Hall  7, 11  a.  m.,  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Bdncation :  Froebel  and  his -work,  ProC 
William  N.  Hailmnun,  superiutendent  of  schools,  Laporte,  Ind. 

Hall  8, 8  a.  m..  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  De.nf :  Opening  address,  Phillip  G.  Gil- 
lette, LL.D.,  ex-superintendent  of  thelllinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jack- 
son ville.  A  General  View  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  tho  United  States,  Job  Wil- 
liams, L.  H.  D.,  principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Discussion,  by  N.  F.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Denf  and  Dumb,  Cedar  Springs.  Statistics  of  the  Deaf,  Edward  Allen  Fay,  Ph. 
D.,  editor  of  Tho  Annals  ami  professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Discussion,  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  American  and  European  Schools, 
Warring  Wilkinson,  L.  H.  D.,  principal  of  the  California  Institntion  fur  tho  Educa- 
tion of  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley.  The  Influence  of  Party  Poli- 
tics on  Institutions  of  Learning,  Hon.  Judge  R.  A.  Mott,  member  and  secretary  of 
tho  board  of  directors  of  thoMiunesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault.  Discussion, 
by  Hon.  L.  A.  Proctor,  editor  and  former  director  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Milwaukee,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Cleary,  director  of  tho  Wisconsin  School,  Kenosha. 
Conventions,  Conferences,  and  Summer  Schools  for  Instractora  of  the  Deaf,  J.  L. 
Noyes,  L.  H.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribanlt. 
Discussion,  by  J.  A.  Gillespie,  M.  A.,  principal  of  tho  Nebraska  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  .and  Dumb,  Omaha.  Deafness  and  Retarded  Hearing:  What  is  Itf  Its  Canse 
and  Probability  of  Cure,  Samuel  Sexton,  M.  D.,  New  York  City.  Discussion,  by  C. 
J.  Bluke,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  A.  L.  Adams,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Hall  of  Columbus,  2.30  p.  m.,  General  Education:  Address,  Reforms  Now  Prac- 
ticable in  Secondary  Education,  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Hall  of  Washington,  2  p.  m..  Congress  of  Representative  Youth:  Prayer,  Right 
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Rev.  Bisbop  Samuel  Fallowe,  D.  V.,  LL.  D.  Song,  Prof.  Tomlin's  children's  ckoms. 
Addresses  of  irelcome  on  behalf  of  the  World's  Congress  Aoxiliary,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Bouncy,  president  World's  Congress  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president 
Woman's  UrancU  Auxiliary ;  Mrs.  Charles  Hi-nrotiu,  vice  president  Woman's  ISranch ; 
Hon.  A.  0.  Lane,  saperintcndent  Chicago  city  schools;  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale, 
superintendent  Chicago  high  schools  and  chairman  committee  on  Youth's  Congress; 
Bisbop  Samnel  Fallows,  1),  D.,  LL,  D.,  chairman  general  committee  on  educational 
congresses,  and  others.  Poem,  Hezekiah  Batterworth,  editor  Youth's  Companion. 
Song.  Prof.  Tomlin's  children's  chorus.  Address,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 
Address,  Mrs.  Kmily  Huntington  Miller.  Messages  to  the  world's  youth,  by  gov- 
eruors  of  S  tates,  and  magazines.  Announcement,  Watchword  and  Motto  for  World's 
Youth.    Song,  Prof.  Tomliu's  children's  chorus. 

Hall  26,  8  p.  m.,  Congress  of  College  and  University  Students:  Address,  Coeduca- 
tion as  a  Factor  in  the  Social  Life  of  students,  Prof.  Martha  Foote  Crow,  University 
of  Chicago.    Discnssion. 

Hall  3,  8  p.  m..  Congress  of  Manual  and  Art  E^lucation:  Manual  Training  in  the 
American  School  System,  President  Walter  Hervey,  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  New  York.  Paper  on  Sloyd,  written  by  Prof.  Otto  Salomon,  Naiis,  Sweden; 
rea<I  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lefler.  The  Ethiral  Value  of  Manual  Training,  Dr.  Eniil  Ilirsch, 
Chicago,  III.  The  Practice  aud  History  of  the  Tool,  Prof.  Gnstaf  Sellergren,  Tech- 
nological High  School,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Addresses,  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson; 
Miss  Men  Topellua,  Illiuois;  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hall  7,  8  p.  m.,  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education:  Address,  Every  Mother  a 
Kindcrgartner,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cooper,  California.  Address,  Relation  of  Play  and  Work, 
Miss  Angeline  Brooks,  Now  York. 

Tueadatj,  JhIk  IS. — Hall  4, 10  a.  m..  University  Extension  Congress:  Reception  and 
registration,  10  a.  m. ;  formal  opening  of  the  congress,  11  a.  m.  Honorary  president. 
Dr.  U.  D.  Roberts,  London,  England.  Acting  cuairman  of  the  congress,  Nathaniel 
Butler,  jr.  Prayer,  the  Right  Kov.  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows.  Addresses  of  welcome, 
Charles  C.  Bonncy,  president  of  the  World  s  Congresses ;  Henry  Wade  Kogers,  LL.  D., 
president  Northwestern  University.  Sketch  of  the  Movement  in  England,  Prof. 
James  Stuart,  M.  P.,  London,  England ;  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Znublin. 

Hall  26,  9.30  a.  m..  Congress  of  College  and  University  Students :  Inter-univorsity 
Stndcnt  Fellowship,  reports  from  Naples,  Upsala,  Christiania,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins.    Discussion.    International  University  Magazine.    Discussion. 

Hall  3,  10  a.  ra.,  Congre-ss  of  Manual  and  Art  E<lucation :  How  Shall  we  Acquire  a 
Better  Appreciation  for  True  Art  f  Prof.  Waller  Perry,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A  Study  of  Children's  Spontaneous  Drawings,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Leiand  Stanford  (jr.) 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Tbe  Art  Idea  m  Public  Education,  Mr.  Jolin  S.  Clarke, 
Boston,  Mass.  Discnssion:  Judge  Andrew  Draper,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Supt.  Thomas 
Balliet,  Springfield,  Maaa. ;  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  Massacbasetts.  Volun- 
teer discussions. 

Hall  7,  10  a.  m..  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education:  Addresses  on  Professional 
Training  of  tho  Kindergartner,  Mrs.  Kudora  L.  Hailmann,  Laporte,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  J.N, 
Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Miss  Caroline  Hart,  Milwaukee,  Wis,  Discussion,  Music 
a  Factor  in  Earlv  Education,  Prof,  William  L,  Tomlius,  Chicago ;  Prof,  Daniel  Batcb- 
ollor,  Philadelphia. 

Hall  8,  8  a,  m..  Congress  of  tbe  Deaf:  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 
Photographs  of  the  congress  and  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  will  be 
taken  after  adjournment.    8  p.  m.,  reception  and  banquet. 

Hall  27, 9.30  a.  m. ,  Congres.s  of  Educators  of  the  Bl  ind :  Addresses  of  welcome,  Hon, 
C.  C.  Bonney,  president  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  Chicago;  Hon.  Right  Rev. 
Samnel  Fallows,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  chairman  committee  on  educational  congresses, 
Chicago;  Frauk  H.  Hall,  chairman  committee  of  organization,  Jacksonville,  III. ; 
Rev,  W.  H,  Milbnm,  president  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the 
Blind.  Responses  to  addresses  of  welcome,  William  B.  Wait,  superintendent  Now 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Frank  Uainey,  superintendent 
Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin;  Dr.  K,  Wulff,  superintendent  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Steglitz,  Germany;  H,  L.  Hall  (blind),  superintendent  Pennsyl- 
vania Working  Homo  for  Blind  Men,  and  general  agent  of  the  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religions  Literature  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  Warring  Wilkinson, 
superintendent  California  Institution  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley ; 
M.  Anagnos,  superintendent  I'erkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston;  F.  J.Campbell,  LL,  D.,  superintendent  Royal  Normal  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  Lonclon,  England,  Paper,  The  Blind  Receive  their 
Sight,  by  A,  H.  Dymond,  principal  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 

Hull  G,  10  a,  m,,  Congress  on  Chautauquan  Education:  Addresses,  Chautanqna, 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Chautanqna  and  the  Snnday  School,  President  Lewis 
Miller.  Chautauqua  and  tbe  Churches,  Rev,  R,  S,  Holmes.  Chautauqua  and  the 
Schools,  School  Inspector  James  L,  Hughes,    Chautauqua  and  the  I'risons,  Mr.  T.  U. 
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Leavitt.  Chantanqua  and  UuiveTsity  Extension,  Prof.  W.  D.  MoClintock.  Cltu- 
taaqua  Correspondence  Teaching,  Dr.  John  H.  Daniels.  Cbaatanqua  in  Foreign 
Lands,  South  Africa,  Miss  Landfear;  India,  Mn.  Messmore;  Hawaii,  Mrs.  McCnllf ; 
Japan,  Mrs.  Drennan. 

Hall  of  Colnmbus,  2.30  p.  m.,  General  Edncatdon:  Address,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Ethics  in  Schools,  Mrs.  Kate  Tnpper  Galpin,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Addrees,  The  Ehytb- 
mical  Changes  in  the  Minds  of  Children,  Miss  Kirstine  Fredrilceen,  Copenliagen, 
Denmark.  Address,  The  Education  of  Girls,  Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller,  Monnt  Anbom, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hall  of  Washington,  2  p.  m.,  Congress  of  Representative  Youth:  Prayer,  Bar. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.  Song,  ProMssor  Tomlins's  children's  chorus.  Words  of 
cheer  from  the  ends  of  the  earth:  Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  foreign  courts:  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps,  Germany :  Hon. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  France;  Hon.  Fred  D.  Grant,  Austria;  Hon.  William  rotter, 
Italy ;  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  China ;  Hon.  S.  R.  Thayer,  Netherlands ;  W.  W.  Thomis, 
Sweden;  Hon.  W.  L.  Sornggs,  Venezuela;  Hon.  John  Hicks,  Pern;  Hon.  £.  H. 
Conger,  Brazil;  Imperial  royal  minister  of  education  for  Austria;  imperial  royil 
minuter  of  state  for  China.  Address,  Clara  Doty  Bates.  Address,  George  W.  Cable. 
Song,  Professor  Tomlins's  children's  chorus.  Address,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hunt.  Meassgee 
tothe  world's  youth,  Hon.  Speaker  Charles  F.  Crisp,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Bigbt 
Rev.  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Keane,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworih  Higginson,  Hon.  John  M.  Thurston, 
United  States  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  Miss  Frances  E.  WiUard,Mr8.  Margaret  Bot- 
toms, Mr.  William  F.Adams  ("Oliver  Optic"),  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  Mr.  Palmer  Cox,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Mr.  Samuel L.  Clemens  ("Msrk. 
Twain"),  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Misa  Gail  HamUton, 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lathrop,  Danish  Government  World's  Fair  Correspondent  Laura  Kiels^ 
and  others.  Address,  Right  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.  D.  Choosing  Watchword  and 
Motto,  delegates  to  the  congress.    Song,  Professor  Tomlins's  children's  choms. 

Hall  4,  2.30  p.  m..  University  Extension  Congress.  Honorary  president,  Mr.  tfelril 
Dewey,  Albany,  K.  Y.  Sketch  of  the  Movement  in  America,  Katharine  L.  Shirp, 
librarian  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.  Aims,  Expect«tion8.  and  University  Credita, 
Dr.  R.  D.  Roberta,  London,  England  (London  and  Cambridge  delegate  to  the  Hni- 
versity  Extension  Congress  of  1893).  University  Credits,  Prof.  P.  W.  Blackinsr, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Hall  6,  2.30  p.  m..  Congress  on  Chantanqnan  Education :  Address,  The  Chantsnqn* 
Assembly  Plan  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbnt.  Address,  The  Evolution  of 
Lecture  Schedules,  Mr.  George  E.  Vincent.  Address,  The  Chautauqua  Literary  »n4 
Scientific  Circle,  Miss  K.  F.  Kimball.  Address,  National  Home  Reading  Union  m 
England,  Miss  M.  C.  Mondy.  Address,  Individual  Reading,  Mrs.  Emily  Goodneli 
Smith.  Address,  Local  Circles,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Field.  Address,  Chautauqua  Exten- 
sion Lectures,  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham. 

Hall  26,  8  p.  m..  Congress  of  College  and  University  Students :  Address,  ™ 
American  College  Fraternity  System,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  editor  The  Shield  of  rta 
Kappa  Psi.  Students'  self-government,  reports  from  various  universities,  follored 
by  discussion.  . 

Hall 3,  8  p.m.,  Congress  of  Maniul  and  Art  Education:  Interior  Decoration  oi 
School  Building,  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  Chapin,  Boston,  Mass.  DisoussioD,  lUM 
Ellen  Starr,  Illinois.  The  Influence  of  Japanese  Art,  Prof.  Ernest  Fenollosa,  Art 
Museum,  Boston,  Mass.    The  Philosophy  of  the  Tool,  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  Chicago. 

Hall  7,8  p.  m.,  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education :  Paper,  Stories  in  the  Kindw- 
garten,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin;  read  by  Miss  Nora  Smith.  Paper,  Froebeli 
Religion,  Miss  Eleanor  Ueerwart,  Germany.    Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer. 

Hall  22,  8  p.  m.,  reception  by  the  Stenographers'  Club  of  Chicago. 

Hall  of  Washington,  8  p.m..  Congress  on  Chautauquan  Education:  AddreaMS, 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  President  Lewis  Miller,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbnt,  and  others.      ^^ 

TFednesdav,  July  79.— Hall  4,  10  a.  m.,  University  Extension  Congress:  HonoiW 

f  resident,  Mr.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  Oxford,  England.  The  Lecture  study  and  «• 
'unctions,  T.  J.  Lawrence  (late  of  Cambridge,  England),  the  University  of  ^^^"^l 
read  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Clark.  The  Syllabus,  Edwart  T.  Devine,  Philadelphis.  J^ 
Class,  George  F.  James,  Philadelphia.  "The  Weekly  Exercise,  Lyman  P.  ^?)'*7/ 
Philadelphia.  The  Traveling  Library,  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  tjie  Univernty  >» 
Chicago.  ^^ 

Hallof  Columbus,  9  a.  m..  Congress  of  College  Fraternities:  Address,  '^^r^. 
Status  of  the  Fraternities,  William  Raymond  Baird.  Address,  Histories  of  >^ 
temities,  W.  B.  Palmer.  Address,  Fraternity  Catalogue  Making,  Frank  B.  ^^^^ 
Address,  Fraternity  Finances,  Isaac  R.  Hitt,  jr.  Address,  The  Advantages  ot^.'T 
secrecy,  E.  J.  I'homas.  Address,  A  Permanent  Fraternity  League,  £.  H.  L.  BandoipB. 
Address,  The  Women's  Fraternities,  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Smith.  Ten  minutes'  oi*""' 
sion  following  each  paper. 
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'Hall  8,  8  a.  m.,  Congress  of  Instmctors  of  the  Deaf:  Tho  Social  Status  of  the 
Deaf,  Bev.  James  H.  Clond,  M.  A.,  priucipal  of  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  day  school.  Discos- 
eion  by  J.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  professor  m  the  National  Deaf-mate  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Nelson,  principal  of  the  New  York  Central  InstitDtion 
for  the  Deaf,  Rome.  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Prof.  Amos  G.  Draper,  M.  A., 
profeesor  in  the  National  Deaf-mnte  College,  Washington,  D,  C.  Discussion  hy  Pron 
Charles  AV.  Ely,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick, 
and  Ih-esident  E.  M.  Qallaadet,  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Sign  Language :  Its  Use  and  Abuse  iu  the  Schoolroom,  l^of.  F.  W.  Boot,  princl- 

Sal  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Air>',  Pttila- 
elphia.  Discussion  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Hammond,  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  and  Prof.  D.  C.  Dudley,  M.  A.,  teacher  in  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs.  Deaf  Mutes  as  Teachers, 
Isaac  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  principal  emeritus  of  the  New  York  Institution  fur  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City.  Discussion  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dobyns,  M.  A., 
•aperintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson ;  and 
Oeorgo  \V.  Veditz,  M.  A.,  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Literary  Societies  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  J.  L.  Smith,  M.  A.,  head 
teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  editor  of  The  Companion,  Fari- 
bault. Discussion  by  Prof.  D.W.McDermid,  principal  of  the  Manitoba  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg,  nnd  James  C.  Bales,  B.  A.,  teacher  in  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Duujb,  Belleville.  The  Work  and  Besults  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
in  England,  Hon.  William  Woodal,  M.  P.,  member  of  the  Boval  Commission.  The 
Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Italy,  Signer  G.  Ferreri,  director  of  the  Peudola  Institution 
for  the  Deaf.  Sienn,  Italy.  The  Proper  Adjustment  of  Methods  iu  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion  by  Kichard  Elliott,  L.  H.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Margate,  England,  ond  John  P.  Walker,  M.  A.,  teacher 
in  tho  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Day  Schools  and  Botu-d- 
ing  Schools  fur  the  the  Deaf,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  priucipal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  tho  Deaf,  Boston,  Mas-s.  Di.Hcusnion  by  Charles  Keruey,  B.  A.,  teacher  iu  tho  Indi- 
ana Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  and  Kobert  P.  McGregor,  M.  A., 
teacher  in  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus.  Text-books :  When 
and  How  Used,  and  to  What  Extent,  W.  A.  Caldwell,  M.  A.,  principal  of  tho  Florida 
Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Institute,  St.  Augustine.  Discussion  by  J.  W.  Blattner,  M.  A., 
principal  of  tho  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  and  Thomas  Brown,  teacher  in  the 
Michigan  School  for  tho  Deaf.  Flint.  The  Beading  Habit  in  Deaf  Pupils  Before  and 
After  Graduation,  S.  G.  Davidson,  B.  A.,  teacher  iu  tho  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Doaf  and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Discus.sion  by  W.  K.  Argo,  M.  A., 
snperintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  Doaf  Mutes,  Danville. 

Hall  of  Washington,  10  a.  m.,  ioiutsession  of  tho  Kindergarten  Congress  and  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Manual  and  Art  Education :  Elementary  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools, 
Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  assistant  superintendent  public  schools,  Bostou,  Mass. 
Character  Building  Through  Work,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson,  Denver,  Colo.  Symbol- 
ism iu  Early  Education,  Mrs.  Marion  Foster,  Washburn,  HI.  Tho  Promotion  of 
Child  Activity,  Prof.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Discussion, Prof. Ernest FenoUosa,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs. Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago,  IlL 
Hall!i7, 9.30  a.  m..  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind — Systems  of  Embossed  Print- 
ing :  The  Moon  System,  H.  Moon,  LL.  1).,  Brighton,  England ;  the  Braille,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Smith,  South  Boston,  Mass. ;  tha  New  York  I'oint,  Supt.  William  B.  Wait,  New  York 
City;  tho  Boman  Letter,  Dr.  Frank  Raiuey,  Austin,  Tex.  Courses  of  Study  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  A.  Bnttner,  director  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Dresden, 
Germany;  James  J.  Dow,  A.  M.,  superiutendeut  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault.  Instruction  in  Music,  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  Royal 
Normal  Institute  for  tho  Blind,  T'ppcr  Norwood,  London,  England;  Prof.  John  A. 
Simpson,  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh;  Prof.  Wallace  P.  Day, 
musical  director  Illinois  lustitution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville;  Prof.  1).  D.  Wood 
(blind)  musical  director  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  The 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Carll  (blind)  author  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Calculus  of  Variations,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Hall  20,  10  a.  m..  Congress  on  Social  Settlements:  Address,  The  University  Settle- 
ment HiatoricaUy  Considered,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Koston.  Reports  of  delegates  from 
settlements. 

Hull  of  Columbus,  2.30  P4.m.,  The  Emma  Willard  Memorial  Association :  Address, 
Pioneer  Work  in  tho  Higher  Education  of  Woman  in  the  I'nited  States,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton;  read  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Hall  4,  2.30  p.  m..  University  Extension  Congress:  Honorary  president,  Andrew  J. 
Herbertson,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Futictioii  of  the  Local  Center,  George  L.  Hunter, 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago.  Students'  Associations,  Arthur  Berry,  Cambridge, 
England.     Household  Economics  and  Uulvoi-aity  Extension,  Mrs.  Charles  Kendall 
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Adams,  MadiBon,  Wis.  CooTdination  of  Unireni^  Kxtension  to  Local  Efforts,  Uel- 
vil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Moiueaclature,  B.  6.  Moultoa  (late  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land), the  Unirenity  of  Chici^o:  read  by  Mr.  Nathaaiel  Butler,  jr. 

Hall  24, 2  p.  in.,  Congress  of  College  FrateruitMS :  Special  oesaiou  of  fraternity  edi- 
tors, £.  H.  L.  Baadolph,  chairman.  Address,  Fmtemity  Joumalinn:  Its  Scope, 
C.  L.  Vail  Clerc,  Troy,  Ohio.  Address,  Fraternity  JoamaliMn;  Its  Inflaence  on  the 
Development  of  the  System,  Frederic  C.  Eewe,  Ph.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Address, 
Fraternity  Jonmalism :  The  Woman's  Joornal,  Miss  loa  Firkins.  Addreas,  Frater- 
nity Journalism:  Its  Financial  Aspects,  Clay  \V.  Holntes,  Elutra,  N.  Y.  Address, 
Fraternity  Joomalism:  Its  Unifying  InflBeBCO  on  the  Chapters,  George  W.  Warner, 
Philadelphia.  Address,  Fraternity  Journalism :  Is  It  Consistent  \rith  the  Principles 
ofthe  Systemf  Grant  W.  Harrington,  Hiawatha,  Kaos.  Address,  Fraternity  Joamsl- 
ism :  Its  Belatious  to  Fraternity  Loyalty,  John  E.  Brown,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 

Ball  27,  3  p.  m..  Congress  of  Edncators  of  the  Blind :  A  president  and  seeretary  for 
this  uicetiug  will  be  selected  at  the  morning  session.  Subjects  fsr  discossion,  the 
papers  presented  at  the  preceding  sesaicm.  A  list  of  speakers  will  bo  mods  befn* 
the  meeting,  but  persons  not  on  the  list  and  desiring  to  speak  may  send  their  eards 
to  the  presiding  officer  and  will  b«  called  if  there  be  time.  Limitations  of  time  for 
remarks  will  be  annoanced  by  the  president.  The  ntaiost  brevity  is  desired.  Xo 
new  topic  will  receive  attention  nntil  all  tlie  snbjects  presented  at  tho  msniing  ses- 
sion have  been  disposed  by  the  delegates  in  attendunce. 

Hall  20, 3  p.  m. ,  Congress  on  Sociiu  Settlements :  Address,  The  Belation  of  tho  Set- 
tlement to  Univenities,  James  B.  Bcynolds,  Paris,  France.  Address,  Tho  Settlo- 
meutas  a  Center  for  Universit.y  Exteusioat,  B.  D.  Boherts,  secretary  Loudon  Society 
for  University  Extensisn.  Address,  How  is  it  Possible  to  Secure  Greater  Permanency 
and  Continuity  in  Settlement  Workt  Mis.  A.  E.  Thompson,  Resident  College  Settle- 
ments Association. 

Hall  of  Washington,  8  p.  m.,  joint  session  of  Kindergarten  Congress  and  Con|;;ress 
of  Manual  and  Art  Edncation:  Symposium,  Belation  of  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
Schools,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Sarah  Arnold,  Minneapolis; 
Miss  Constance  MacKenzie,  PhiUulelpbia;  Professor  Hailmann,  Laporto,  Ind.  Rela- 
tion of  Kindergarten  to  Highsr  Education,  Dr.  Thomas  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Dr.  James  MacAlister,  Philadslphia,  Fa. ;  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Illinois,  and  others. 

Hall  22,  8  p.  m.,  reeeption  to  visiting  stenographers. 

Hall  20,  8  p.  m.,  Congress  on  Social  Settlements :  Addreas,  Weak  Points  in  tho  Set- 
tlement Method,  Edward  Cummings,  Harvard  University.  Address,  The  Settlement 
in  its  Kelations  to  Municipal  Beform,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  Chicago.  Address,  The 
Settlement  in  its  Belation  to  Tenement  Houses,  Miss  Helena  Dudley,  head  of  College 
Settlements,  Philadelphia. 

Thursday,  July  SO. — Hail  of  Washington,  10  a.  m..  University  Extension  Con|rrcss: 
Honorary  president,  Charles  de  Garmo,  Philadelphia.  Prayer,  Bev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  lluiversity  Extension  and  Teachers'  Institates,  George  B.  Sbawhan,  Urbana, 
111.  University  Extension  and  Farmers'  Institutes,  W.  H.  Morrison,  Madison,  Wis. 
Class  Instruction  as  a  Department  of  University  Extension,  W.  O.  Spronll,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Charles  Zenhlin,  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Universitiee  and  tho  Working- 
men,  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  Oxford  and  London  University  Extension,  Oxford  deles^ate 
to  tho  Philadelphia  Summer  Meeting  and  the  University  Extension  Congress  of  1893. 

Hall  3,  10  a.m..  Congress  of  Manual  and  Art  Education:  The  Place  of  Manual 
Training  in  Liberal  Education,  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md. ;  read  by  Mr.  Lonis  Block,  Illinois.  The  Line  in  Edacatiou,  CoL 
Charles  Lamed,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  The  Physiology  of  Manual  Training,  H.  M.  Leip- 
ziger.  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  Notes  on  the  History  of  Art  Education  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  director  of  drawing  in  pnblic 
schools,  Denver,  Colo.    Volunteer  discnssious. 

Hall  7,  10  a.  m..  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education :  Address,  Science  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Edncation,  Mrs.  Looisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  Boston ;  Edward  O.  Howe, 
Tracy,  111.  Paper,  Physical  Culture,  Mrs.  Grace  Call  Kempton,  Baron  Nils  Posse. 
Discussion,  Miss  M.  Morley. 

Hall  22,  9  a.m..  Congress  of  Stenographers:  Opening  address,  J. L. Bennett, Chi- 
cago. Address,  The  Relation  of  Stenography  to  a  Universal  Language,  Wilhelm 
Kronsbein,  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Address,  Stenography  and  the  Spelling  Beform, 
Elias  Longley,  Los  Angeles,  Cul.  Address,  Stenography  and  the  Study  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  New  York  City.  Address,  Stenography  and  Spanish, 
George  H.  Smith,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Address,  Universities  and  Stenography,  Karl 
Hem])el,  Carlottonbnrg,  Germany.  Address,  Legibility  of  Stenography,  W.  W. 
Osgoodby,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Address,  The  Typewriter  and  Stenographer,  H.  E.  Joel, 
London,  England.     Discussion. 

Ildll  8,  8  a.  m..  Congress  of  the  Deaf:  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m..  Congress  of  the  Deaf;  4 
p.m.,  editors'  meeting  at  Pas-a-Pas  Club;  8  p.  m..  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf. 
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Hall27,  9o.m.,  Congresftof  Edncators  o£  tho  Blinil:  TLo  Physical  Cultnre  of  the 
Blind,  (iiUAlla  Bennett,  Perkiiis  Institution,  South  Jtoston,  Maw. ;  William  Martin^ 
gnperiateudsnt  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  KcHubarsh,  Scotliuid.  Appliauces  Used  in  tUe 
InatcuL-tiea  o£  the  BUml,  M.  Moikei,  dlMotor  Rhine  Pravince  luititution  for  tho 
Blind,  Dnron,  Germany;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  A.  M.,  superintendent  American  Printing 
HooM  roc  tli«  Blind,  Loai»villsv  Ky.  Sloyd,  Mia*  Anna  M(dMul«r,  teachei  of  Sloyd 
in  tho  Wisconsin  School  for  tho  Blind,  JatMftville.  M«»ttd  and  S*ligio«iH  Instmction 
in  State  Schools,  J.  B.  Harvey,  D.  !>.,  Bap«tiateadaa4  ArkaosM-  School  for  the  Blind, 
Little  Sock;  I\  D.  MM^riaon,  sa^riatendeot  Maryland  Sobool  for  thu  Blind,  Balti- 
more; John  T.  Sibley,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  supennteitdent  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis.  Trades  Adapted  to  Blind  Men,  H.  L.  Hall  (blind;,  superintendent  Penn- 
sy iTatiia  Working  HamA  for  BUodJitaB,  FUladelpUa.  Kaploy ntentsjia  Blind  Women, 
Mia.  Sarah  B.  Littie,  facmerly  superintendeiit  Wiseoutn  School  fat  the  Blind; 
H.  W.  P.  Pino.  secretAry  Midhiod  Institute  lo«  th*  Blintl,  NottinebMn,^  England. 

Hall  20, 10  su  m.,  Coi>j;Eea»»a  Soeial  Seitle«s«itts:  i^djKasy  Tn» Settlement  in  its 
Relation  to  Orgauized  Social  AVork,  Everett  P.  Wltealav,  Stsvr  York  City.  Address, 
The  Suttlement  in  it»  Belatinn  t»  Orgsniced  Religioiui  W<»k.,.  Fteaident  Tnokez,  Dart- 
month  College.  Addrees,  The  SflAUeaa«wfc  ia  ita  Belntiwit.  t»  Chacitftble  Inatitatioss, 
Miss  Jnlia  Lathrep,  Chlcaigcb. 

Hall  of  CeaiMilMM,  2.30  &  m.,  6aa«ml  Bdneaiiea:  Ad^Msa,  IhJanrt.siaJ  TiaininK  in 
Catbolio  Sobool*  fioa  CUsfs,  Miae  Lily  AUm  Tbemy,  Saa.  Fraaeioeo,  CaL  Addreae, 
Edacation  of  Aostralian  Wn»en»  Miea  Jnlia  Baypapert^  Aoatcalia.  AddTeas>  Educa- 
tion of  tho  Colored  Yo»t^of  tbi»eo«iktty,,Mni  If aaaie  Jaakwnn  Coppia,  Philadelphia. 
Addreae,^  Th^  Ortlaok,  Mn.  Macy  Vraat  Onaslqt. 


Hall  22,.  2  p.  B.,  ea«gr«a»of  Steaaffayiberai  ^Adreaiv  Stonanaphy  ttom.  the  Eat^ 
Best  Timca  to  tho  latmdinctiamof  tho  Art  i&  EaglaBd  in  t5a»,  N.  P.  Hettlay,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  V.  Adcbaaa,  The  World's  SteBograahio  Literatuw,.  WilliaiB  £.  A.  Axon, 
Manchester,  England.  AddMea^  What  Has  Half  a  Cauiary  Doao  for  Sienograpby  t 
David  WolXs  Vtavn^  Waakingtoo,  D.  C.  Adrirfisa»  Xho  Fotece  of  StsnoKrapby, 
F.  H.  Risteen,  FrsdosUdstoa,  N.  B.  Addaaasy  St«aa«ap^ya»  a  Skilled  Profession, 
E.  v.  Murpliy,  Waakingtoa,  D.  C.  Addresa,  Medteia  Baportia^^  William  Whitford, 
Chicago.  Address,  IJseof  thePlionograph  in  Reporting,  George  C.  Ho  vrlaad,  Ottawa, 
Cana4£k  Addresa,  Tbo-Goaetal  Use  of  TypewrittBi;,  Chadao  U.  McGornn,  Kalama- 
zoo, H iob.    AddiMS,.  Details,  O.  C.  Bast—,.  Xaiior,  hawa.    DiseuasioB. 

Hall  of  WariktagkoDy  S  f.  m.,.  CoaMMsa  of  Hij^iaB  Edaaattaa :  Addrcsses  of  irel- 
coBBO, Charles  C.  ftnwfiT,  prmiitlfint  WmrliPn  J'nnagTfinn  Anriliarr ;  H«nry  W^ulo  Rogers, 
LL.  1).,  vreaideat  Nerukweateia  Univeisity  ami  ehainaaaof  thoaotnaHtteo  on  the 
higher  edaaatiea  eoaggwaa;.  Hatrtet  C.  Biaisatd,  Ph.  B.,  okatrmau  ef  the  woman's 
committee  on  kiglx^r  e<liKaitio»  coogrese^  WlUImb  R.  Harpec,  Ph.  C,  president  of 
the  Univezsity  of  Chicago  and  vico-eiuunuaa  of  tho  higher  eduoation  congress; 
John  M.  Coulter,  I.L.  D.,  president  of  tho  Lake  P<»c8t  University  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  thohigh^  edueatiofx  congreea.  Addreaay  State  Universities  in  tho 
T.''nited  States,  Jaines  B.  Angell,  LL.  D. ,  pwieidoat  Uni vwwity  of  Michigan.  Address, 
The  Training  of  University  Graduates  tea  the  Proiisssiea  of  Teaching,  Elizabeth  P. 
Hogbes,  prtneipal  Canibndge  Training  Ccdlego,  Cambridge,  England.  Address 
(tiue  to  he  anneanced  lata>),  O.  I.  Whorier,  Ph.  D.,  ComeU  U'nivmai^T.  Address 
(title  to  bo  ajuoaueod  latar),  John  Fryer,  LL.  D.  Address,  Teettnological  Edneatiou 
in  Knglaad,  Sir  Heioy  Tmemaa  Wood.  Seoretocy  of  the  Royal  ComasissioB  of  Great 
Britain.    Addiss%  Methods  of  University  lostruetiou,  Emil  G.  Hitsoh,  Ph.  D. 

Hall  24, 10  aw  m.,  Cai^reaaof  College  Fraternities  (woman's  session),  Miss  Ethel 
Baker,  ohainaam :  Addresa  of  welcome,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotia.  Address,  The  Origin 
and  DovehtpwoBt  of  the  Fraternity  System,  Miirgaret  £.  Smith,  Kappa  Alpha Theta. 
Address,  Fraternity  Jottrnalism,  May  Henry,  Alpha  Phi.  Address,  Chapter  Houses, 
amemlier  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  Addres-s,  Limitations  of  Fraternity  Membership, 
Mrs.  Rho  Fiak  Zeoblin,  Delta  Gasama.  Addreee,  Fraternity  Eztensiou,  Miss  Bessie 
Leach,  Delta  Delta  Delta.  Address,  Etkiisal  IndneBce  of  Fraternities,  Mrs.  Black- 
welder,  Pi  Beta  I^i.  Addioaa,  Fratomity  Women  in  the  World,  Isabella  M.  Andrews, 
Gamraa  Phi  Beta. 

Hall  22,  8  p.  Ok.,.  Cougiesa  of  Woaaen  SteB<^ra]dier8 :  Opening  address,  Hattie  A. 
Shinn,  Cbieago.  Addreae,  Foundation  Stooes,  Eliza  B.  Bumz,  New  York  City. 
Address,  Man  and  Woman  in  the  ^torthaud  World,  Carrie  A.  Clarke,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Addrees,  Women  as  Court  Reporters,  Jnliet  L.  Johnson,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Address,  What  Stenography  line  Dene  For  Woman,  M.  E.  MiBer,  Chicago.  Addrees, 
The  Modem  Business  Woman,  Emma  Jacoboon,  Chicago.  Address,  Early  Stenogra- 
phers, Mon  and  Wom^,  M.  JeanueMe  Ballantyne,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Discussion. 

Hall  3,  8  p.  m..  Congress  on  Manual  and  Art  Education:  The  Tmo  Education,  Mr. 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  Milton,  Mass.  Ait  Education  in  Public  Schools,  Mr. 
Kdwin  D.  Mead,  Boston,  Mass.  Tho  Positive  Element  in  Art,  Mr.  Denton  J.  %iider, 
St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson.  Addresses,  Prof.  Halsey  S.  Ives,  Missouri; 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hall  7,  8  p.  m.,  Congress  oa  Kindergarten  Education :  Addreae,  Life  Principlea  in 
the  Kindergarten,  Miss  H.  J.  Garland,  Boston.  Address,  Froebel  in  Eneland,  Hiai 
Emily  Shirreff,  Liondon,  England.  Address,  Tlie  Froebel  Institute  of  Naples,  Madam 
de  Portngall;  read  by  Mrs.  Putnam.  Address,  Catbolio  Kindergartens,  Mrs.  Emnia 
Wliite. 

Hall  27,  3  p.  m.,  Congress  of  Edncators  of  the  Blind:  Discnssion  continued  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  that  contained  in  programme  of  Wednesday. 

Hall  20,  3  p.  m.,  Congress  on  Social  Setueme&ts :  Address,  The  Settlement  in  iU 
Belation  to  the  Art  Movement,  Miss  Ellen  6.  Starr,  Hull  Honse,  Chicago.  Address, 
The  Settlement  in  its  Belation  to  the  Beligioas  Movement,  Miss  Vida  D.  Scndder, 
Wellesloy  College. 

Hall  of  Columbus,  8  p.  m.,  Congress  on  Social  Settlements:  Symposiom,  The  Settle- 
ment in  its  Belation  to  the  Labor  Movement,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Chicago ;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Kenney,  organizer  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Abram  Bisno,  general  sec- 
retary Cloakmakers'  Union ;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  special  expert  Bureau  of  Labor; 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Friday,  Julp  £/.— Hall  3, 10  a.  m.,  Congnress  of  Higher  Education :  Address,  The  Es- 
sential Function  of  the  Teacher,  Sophie  Bryant,  London,  England.  Address,  Scboola 
and  Universities  in  Germany,  Br.  Stephen  Waetzoldt,  Mofessor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Address,  The  German  University,  Dr.  Dittman  Finkler,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  Address,  Reasons  Why  the  German  Universities  are  the  Last  to 
Admit  Women,  Franlein  Kaethe  Schirmacher,  Danzig,  (xermany.  Address,  University 
Education  in  Austria,  Dr.  Isidor  Singer,  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Hall  4,  10a.  m..  Congress  on  Manual  and  Art  Education:  English  Reports  and 
Papers,  Mrs.  Mary  MaoCallnm,  London,  England;  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfal,  Macolesfield, 
England,  read  by  Mrs.  Carolns  Sterling:  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  London,  England.  Report 
of  Mrs.  Hemen  way's  Work,  Miss  Amy  Homans,  Boston,  Mass.  Manual  and  Art  Train- 
ing in  the  London  Board  Schools,  Mr.  J.  Yaughan,  London,  England.  Reports  from 
Catliolio  Kchools,  Brother  Ambrose,  Illinois;  Miss  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  Illinois. 

Hall  7,  10  a.  m.,  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education :  Symposium,  The  Function 
of  Art  in  the  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hioks,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Peabody,  Prof.  John 
Ward  Stimson. 

Hall  22,  9  a.  m..  Congress  of  Stenographers :  Address,  Salaries  for  Stenographie 
Work,  and  Appointment  of  Official  Stenographers,  Dr.  Julius  Zeibig,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. Address,  Success  and  Failure  of  Amanuenses,  J.  L.  Price,  Chicago.  Address, 
The  Teaching  and  Practice  of  Shorthand  in  Germany,  Max  Backler,  Berlin.  Address, 
Stenography  in  Italy,  (a)  mechanical  parliamentary  shorthand,  (b)  Italian  spelling 
reform,  Luigi  Ranieri,  Rome.  Address,  Stenography  in  Australia,  Sidney  Stott,  Hel- 
bonnie.  Address,  English  Shorthand  Organizations,  6.  H.  H.  Pittman,  London. 
■  Address,  Universal  Organizations,  J.  Gale  Needham,  New  York  City.  Address,  Stcai- 
ogr.tphic  Journalism,  C.  H.  Rush,  Chicago. 

Hall  27, 9  a.  m..  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind — General  Statistics  Regarding 
the  Blind,  their  Education  and  Employment:  Europe,  G.  R.  Boyle,  acting  secretary 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London,  England;  Asia,  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray, 
Peking,  China;  Africa,  M.  Onsi,  director  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Cairo,  Egypt: 
Oceauic^a,- Samuel  Watson,  master  New  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Deaf*and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Sydney,  Australia:  America,  Edward  E.  Allen,  A.  M.,  principal 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  Address,  The  Care  of  the 
Blind  After  Leaving  School,  T.  A.  Wallis,  secretary  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
I^ondon,  England ;  Hon.  J.  F.  Morris  (blind),  Baltimore,  Md.  Address,  The  Necessity 
of  Having  in  Every  Country  an  Association  in  the  Interest  of  the  Blind,  M.delft 
Sizeraune,  editor  Valentin  Hany,  Paris,  France.  Addres.s,  The  Best  Means  of  Making 
the  Blind  Independent,  J.  Moldouhawer,  director  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Hall  8, 8  a.  m..  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Statistics  of  Articulation  Work 
in  America,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion  by  A.  L. 
E  Crouter,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Oral  Work  in  Oral  Schools :  How  far  Successful,  Miss  Car- 
oliuo  A.  Yale,  principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Discussion  by  Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan,  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
BoNton,  Mass.,  nnd  I'rof.  Jacob  D.  KirkhufT,  teacher  in  oral  department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Oral  Work'in 
Schools  Using  the  Combined  System,  W.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  teacher  in  the  American 
Asyliiui  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.  Discnssion  by  Joseph  C.  Gordon, 
Ph.  D..  professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Speech 
H:il)it  iu  the  Deaf,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  lustitntioa 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Discnssion  by  E.  S.  Thompson, 
B.  A.,  normal  student  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  Voices  of  tlio  Deaf:  How  Improve  Themf  David  Greene,  principal  of  the  Insrti- 
tutiou  for  the  Improved  lustructiou  of  Deaf  Mntes,  New  York  City.    Disouasiou  by 
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Prof.  Alexander  MelviUe  Bell,  author  of  "YiHible  Speech,"  WEwhingfton,  D.  C,  and 
Miss  Laaro  DeL.  Richards,  principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Prov- 
idence. Lyon's  Phonetic  Manual,  Edmund  Lyon,  the  inventor,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
DiscnHsionby  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  superintendent  of  Western  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Boobeater.  How  Develop  the  Imagination  of  the  Deaf,  MisH  Sarah  H. 
Porter,  teacher  in  the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion, 
by  Weston  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton, 
and  George  L.  Wyckoff,  principal  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Conncii  BlolTs,  Art  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination,  David  D.  Smith,  art 
tcaeher  in  the  Hlinois  Institution  forthe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville.  Discussion 
by  Miulame  Gabrielle  Le  Prince,  art  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
lieaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  H.  Carroll, 
late  teacher  of  art  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Bock.  School  Libra- 
ries and  Cabinets:  What  Should  They  Contain f  How  Shall  They  be  Usedf  Prof. 
T.  F.  Fox,  teacher  in  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York  City,  and  Lonis  C.  Tuck,  B.  A.,  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

Hall  20,  10  a.  m..  Congress  on  Social  Settlements:  Address,  Value  of  Settlements 
in  Starting  Cooperative  Enterprises,  Miss  Fannie  McLean,  head  of  College  Settle- 
ment, New  York.  Address,  The  Settlement  as  a  Station  for  Sociological  Study, 
Robert  A.  Woods,  head  of  Andover  House,  Boston.  Address,  The  Ideals  of  Futnre 
Society  as  Evolvtsd  in  a  Settlement,  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Brotherhood  of  the  Carpen- 
ter, Boston;  Mr.  Charles  Zenblin,  University  of  Chicago. 

Hall  7, 2.30  p.  m..  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education :  Reports  firom  International 
Kindergarten  Union. 

Hall  of  Columbus,  2  p.  m..  General  Education:  Address,  The  Need  of  a  Better 
Method  of  Teaching,  Rea<ling,  and  Speaking  in  Public  Schools,  Mr.  George  A.  Vinton, 
Chicago.  Address,  Illiteracy  of  Speech,  Mrs.  Alice  Timmong  Toomy,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.    Address,  Psychology  in  Education,  William  George  Jordan. 

Hall  of  Washington,  8  p.  m.,  Joint  Session  of  Kindergarten  Congress  and  Congress 
of  Manual  and  Art  Education :  Education  in  its  Relation  to  the  Social  and  Economic 
Conditiou  of  the  TimcH,  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Addresses,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  president  Armour  Institute,  Chicago;  Pro- 
fessor Levasseur,  Paris,  France.  Beauty  a  Public  Necessity,  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie, 
editor  Christian  Union,  New  York. 

Saturday,  July  22. — Hall  3,  10  a.  m..  Congress  of  Higher  Education:  Address, 
Freedom  to  Teach,  Martha  Foot  Crow,  professor  University  of  Chicago.  Address, 
Balance  of  Studies  in  the  College  Coarse,  Sarah  F.  Whiting,  professor  of  physics  in 
Wellesley  College.  Address,  The  Relation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  Higher  Education,  John  W.  Hoyt,  Washington,  1).  C.  Address,  Coeducation,  its 
Advantages  and  its  Dangers,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  professor  in  Oberlin  University. 
Address,  The  Excessive  Tendency  to  Utilitarian  Studies  in  Our  Universities,  Charles 
J.  Little,  LL.  D.,  professor  in  Northwestern  University.  Address,  The  Failure,  if 
Saoh  it  be,  of  College  Education,  Hon.  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  United  States  minister 
to  Ecuador. 

Hall  4,  10  a.  m..  Congress  on  Manual  and  Art  Education:  Color  and  Child  Vision, 
Mrs.  Miiry  Dana  Hicks,  Boston,  Mass.  Discussion,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  California; 
Prof.  Walter  S.  Perry,  New  York;  Mr.  Lonis  Block,  Illinois;  Miss  Ada  Laughlin, 
Minnesota.  Manual  and  Art  Education  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Edwnrd  Boos-.Tegher, 
official  delegate  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Addresses, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  New  York;  Miss  Adelaide  Johnson,  Rome,  Italy;  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago;  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Hall  7, 10  a.  m.,  Congress  on  Kindergarten  Education:  Paper,  Cultivation  of  Apti- 
tudes in  Children,  Mrs.  Alice  Toomy.  Address,  Art  Life  of  tne  Teacher,  Mr.  Edmnnd 
Rnssell,  California.     Paper,  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  California. 

HaU8,  8  a.  m.,  Congress  of  the  Deaf:  8  a.  m.lolp  m.,  Congress  of  the  Deaf:  5  p.m., 
Illinois  alumni  supper ;  8  p.  m.,  reception  tendoreil  by  the  Pos-a-Pas  Club  to  members 
of  the  congress  and  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

Hall  of  Columbus,  2.30p.  m..  General  Education :  Address,  Polish-Jewish  Education, 
Rev.  Samuel  Weyler.  Education  in  Iceland,  Mrs.  Magnussou,  delegate.  Education 
of  Turkish  Women,  Mile.  Esmeralda  Cervantes,  delegate.  Address,  What  to  Give  the 
People  to  Read,  Mme.  Alchevskaya,  Charkow,  Russia. 

At  3.30  o'clock,  in  hall  3,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham  will  deliver  his  address  on  "Woman." 
He  will  be  followed  by  Miss  Hulda  Lundiu,  superintendent  of  needlework  in  the 
pnblio  schools  of  Stockholm,  who  will  speak  upon  the  educational  conditiou  of  Swe- 
dish women. 

Hall  of  Colnrabus,  8  p.  m..  Congress  on  Higher  Education ;  Address,  Latin  and  Greek 
as  Elements  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  Compared  with  Science  and  History, 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Unite<l  States  Commissioner  of  Edueation.  Address, 
Uuiversity  Kdncation  in  Russia,  Dr.  L.  de  Dimcha,  professor  in  the  University  of  St. 
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Petersburg.  Addreas,  University  Education  for  Women  in  Rnssia,  Friaco  SiOfpaa 
WolBkonsky,  gentilliouunfl  da  lOt  Chiunbre  de  S.  M.  I'EmpeEeur  Russia.  Addnaai,  The 
Distijiution  between  College  aud  University  Training,  Mary  A.  Jordan,  profeseer  of 
£ng]it>li  in  i^itb  College.  Address,  Progrese  iii  Annwinan  Higber  Edncation  'within 
the  Fust  Thirty  Yous,  Uenry  M.  IfaiCiiaeken,  LL.  D.,  olianoellor  o£  Urn  Univeisity  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Suiulay,  July  23. — Hnllof  Wa^ingtoa,  3  p.  m.,  CoBgeem  on  KiodesSBxten  £dnc*<- 
tiou :  TLie  Kindergarten  in  its  Bslatioa  to  Sivadny-seheel  Work,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 
Boston.  Tlie  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Child  as  PereloMil  TUrongh  the  Kindergartni, 
Miss  Anna  Bryan,  Louisville.  Tlie  Mission  of  the  Kindecgortffli  to  the  Very  Foor, 
Prof.  Felix  Adisr,  New  York.  The  Kiiid«r£ptcten  a  Faafeoi  in  Fomign  Missions,  His* 
Annie  Howe,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Hall  of  Columbus,  3.30  p.  m.,  Sunday  Secriee  ibr  tbe  CongBass  of  CoHegB  and  Uni- 
Tersi  ty  Stodents-:  Address^  Reeeut  Religions  Movemente  in  the  Univczsitiee  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Amerteat  James  L.  Hou^teling^  ChLoa^.  Addresses,  James  B.  Reynolds, 
J.  E.  Mott,  aai.  L.  D,  Wiahacd. 

Monday,  July  24. — Hall  3,  10  a.  m  ,  Congress  on  Higher  EdoiONtien:  Address,  The 
TiStast  Eeviral  of  tUo  Stndy  of  Polities  Bwonrd  Mosesy  Ph.  D.,  profeesar  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Califoraia.  Address  (title  to  be  aDnoBoeed  later),  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabia^ 
New  York  City.  Adtliess,  UniTersily  Edatsatiaa  in  Siredaii,  Lector  SodBrUom,  Gute- 
berg,  l^weden.  Addressy  Universitf^  Educatiea  foe  Woaieu  in  SootlAsd,  Miss  J.  A. 
Galloway,  principal  of  ^^laen  Mutgaret'b  €oUe|ps,  GUaage^f .  AddreeaiEhyaics  a  Cul- 
ture Study,  Henry  Crow,  Ph.  D. 

Hall  of  Columbas,  10  a.  m..  General  Bdaimtioii :  Diacnanan,^  What  Shall  the  Pnblic 
Schools  Teacht  George  P.  Brown,  Illinois ;  Kate  Tupper  Galpin,  California;  Fnmeis 
W.  Parker,  Illinois;  William  Ordwaty  PartrideS)  Massaehuaetta;  Hiwilin  Garland, 
Illinois;  James  MaoAlister,  Penasylvaoia;.  AoAtew  S.  DntpeivOkio;  Marion  Foetet 
Washburne,  Uliuois;  Ella  V.  Young)  Illinois;  Gk  H.  CacmaE,  Minnesota;  Thomas  J. 
Morgau,  Illinois,  and  otliefs. 

Hall  of  CQlnmbasi,  8  p.  m.,  ConglBSS  of  Higher  EdocaiiaB:  Address  (subject  to  be 
announced),  Bi^t  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  LL.  D.,  ohancellor  of  the  Catholie  Univer- 
sity of  Amerioa.  Address,  Graduate  Work  in  Ajneisiea,  WilliamGardner  Hale,  A.  B., 
professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Addieaa  (tiitle  to  be  announced  later),  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer.  Addreas,  University  Editoatiou  in  France,  Dr.  G^  Compayi^ 
Tccteur  de  I'Acad^niie  de  Poitiers.  .  Address,  The  Study;  of  Litatatasa  in  Ftcach 
Universities,  M.  Audx6  CUevrillon,  University  of  Lille.  Address,.  The  New  Move- 
ment in  ItaliMi  Universitiesy  Mme.  Fanay  Zampini-Salazac,  Nutles,  Italy. 

Halite,  Sa.  u.,Coiigies8ofIustrncterftof  the  Deaf:  TheFamUy  Life  of  Pupils  Oat- 
side  the  Schoolroom,  Z.  F.  Wasteivolt,  snpetiutendent  of  the  Western  Noiv  York  lubti- 
tutiou  for  Deaf-mutes,Boehe8ter.  Discussion  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  M.  A.,  teacher 
in  tho  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus;  and  Warren  Sobinaen, 
M.  A.,  teacher  in  tho  Wisconsin  SvUoel  for  the  Deof^  Dehkvan.  Th«  Orally  Taught 
Deaf  after  Graduation,  D.  L.  Eliadorf^  M.  A.,  teacher  in  the  Mew  Y'ork  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  New  York  Cit;.  Discossioa  by  Mrs.  & 
G.  Davidsou,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia;  and  Alvah  W.  Orcutt,  Everet^  Mass. 
Physical  Core  aud  Troiuiug  of  the  Deaf^  A.  F.  Adams,  B.  A.,  instructor  of  gymnas- 
tics. National  l^eaf -rauto  College,  Wadiiugton,  D.  C.  Disoussion  by  J.  S.  Long,  B.  A., 
teacher  iji  the  Wisoonsia  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan;  and  Miss  Grace Farr,  teacher 
of  physical  training  of  girls  in  the  Illinois  lustitution  for  the  Deaf  and.  Dumb, 
Jacksonville.  Trades  for  the  Deaf  add  luduatctal  Training  Schools:  H»w  baprove 
Them?  F.  D.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Buperintendent  of  tho  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Flint.  Discussion  by  R.  Mathiaon,  stiperintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  aud  Dumb,  Belleville;  uid  Henry  C.  Rider,  superiatendent  of  the  NorUiem 
New  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  Maloue.  A  Plan  for  the  Permaaeat  Emplojatent  of 
the  Deaf  in  the  Higher  Trades  aud  Professions,  Ernest  J.  D.  Abraham,  miaeionaTy  to 
the  deaf,  and  coeditor  of  The  Britinh  Deaf-mute  and  Jonxaaliat,  Bolton,  Ena^and. 
Text- Books:  How  Shall  They  be  Used  and  to  What  Extantt  W.  A.  Caldwell,  M.  A., 
priucipal  of  the  Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Institate,  Si.  AnguaUna.  Diaeuaaioa 
by  J.  W.  Blattner,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Texas  School  for  Hie  Deal^  Austin;  and 
Thomas  Brown,  teacher  in  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint.  The  Mental 
Condition  of  the  Uuedncatcd  Deaf-mute,  Samuel  Porter,  M.  A.,  emeritus  pro&ssoc 
in  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Discussion  by  J.  W.  SwUet, 
M.  A.,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan;  and  A.  N. 
Downing,  teacher  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Edgewood  Park.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Condition  of  the  Deaf  after  Leaving 
School,  P.  J.  Hasenstab,  B.  A.,  teacher  iu  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ana 
Dumb,  Jacksonville.  Discussion  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of 
St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York  City;  and  8.  T.  Widker,  M.  A.,  superintendent  of  tho 
Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  andDumb,  Olathe.  The  Proper  Relation  of  the  Deaf 
to  Thoir  Alma  Mater,  Robert  Patterson,  M.  A.,  principtj  of  the  Ohio  laatitntion  for 
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tb«  Deaf  and  Ihimb,  OolnmlxM.  DiscQMioa  by  B.  R.  AlUtbon^h,  B.  A.,  teacher  in 
the  Western  Penueylrania  lustitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb,  fdgowoml  Park;  and 
Bev.  Frank  Head,  teacher  in  the  Illinoia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  I>nnib,  Jack- 
sonville. The  Ideal  InatitiitioB  Nevspaper,  Prof.  Panl  Denya,  teavherof  the  Ontario 
Institution  tat  the  Deaf  ami  Dnub,  BeUeville.  Discnsaion  by  W.  O.  Connor,  prin- 
cipal of  the  G««rgi»  iBstitatiou  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Care  Spring;  and  J.  L. 
Smith,  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribaolt.  The  Kdncation  of 
the  Deaf  in  New  Zealand,  by  II.  E.  Crofts. 

Uall  of  Colnmbos,  8  p.  m.,  Geooral  Edneatioa :  Address,  The  Unity  of  Edncation, 
Mr.  Thomas  Davidsoo,  New  York.  Address,  The  Sociology  of  Edocation,  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland,  Illinois.  Addresses,  Gen.  Fran«ia  Walker,  president  Institnte  of  Technology, 
Boston,  and  others. 

Tuadas,  Julg  to. — Hall  of  Colaunbas,  10  a.  ra.,  General  Education :  The  Pedagogical 
Principles  of  Herbart.  lutrodnctiou.  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  Lake  Forest  University. 
Address,  The  Herbartiaa  Doetrine  of  Interest,  Prof.  Elmsr  £.  Brown,  University  of 
California.  Address,  Herbnrt's  View  of  Apperception  Contrasted  with  Kant's  us  a 
Basis  for  Teaching,  Presidsnt  Charles  D.  De  Gaimov  Swarthmore  College.  Address, 
Concentration  Compared  with  s«her  gcbeiaes  of  Coordination,  Sopt.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
St.  Paul.  Address,  Tbe  Foriii.il  Steps  and  the  Common  English  Maxim  of  Instrae- 
tioo,  Mr.  Beiman  T.  Lakins,  ducago. 

Discaasioa  will  fellow  thsse  addresses  aad  win  be  led  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Clarke  Univei»ity;  Charlef  MeMorray,  Norb^  University,. Dlineis;  Earl  Bamee, 
LeUnd  Staoiord  (jr.)  UniTcnity. 

SUMKAET  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESSES  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.' 

[Prepared  by  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  World'*  Congrcssee.] 

The  world's  congresses  of  1893  were  first  pablicly  proposed  September  20,  1889. 
The  first  sesaioB  was  opeaM  May  15,  ixm,  a>d  tbe  last  was  held  October  28,  of  that 
year. 

The  besinning  «f  the  orgaaizotioB  was  the  formation  of  an  executive  committee 
of  ten,  which  Usld  its  first  mesting  Ost«>b«r  1&,  1889.  As  tbe  plans  developed,  the 
need  of  a  larger  organization  was  seen,  and  Ootobsr  30, 1890,  "tbe  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Colnnbiaa  Exposition  wf  1863"  was  organized  to  arrange 
aad  conduct  tbepiopoasd  series  of  international  eongrssscs. 

Octol>er  21, 1892,  the  inaugural  ceieoMnies  of  tbe  worM's  eongreeses  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  baildinga  erected  fnr  the  material  exposition, 
which  was  held  at  Jackson  Park,  at  the  sowtb  end  of  the  eity  of  Chicago. 

The  world's  congressps  were  held  ia  what  was  called  the  Permanent  Memorial 
Art  Palace,  erected  throngh  tbe  cooperation  of  tbe  city  ef  Chicago,  the  directory  of 
the  Exposition,  and  tbe  management  of  tbe  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  citycon- 
triboted  tbe  site,  consisting  of  a  part  of  tlw  Lake  Front  Park,  on  tbe  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  about  6  miles  north  of  Jackson  Park.  The 
Exposition  directory  furnished  $200,000  and  tbe  Art  Institnte  N00,000  for  the  building 
erected. 

This  Art  Palace^  now  called  the  Art  Institnte,  is  a  massive  building  of  three 
stories  in  faeipht,  in  antique  style,  319  feet  in  front  on  Michigan  avenue,  with  two 
wings  extendrag  eastwardly  17d  feet.  It  contains  33  halls,  besides  committee  rooms 
and  storage  rooms,  aad  there  were  also  built,  between  the  wings,  two  temporary 
auditoriums  oalenlated  to  seat  3,000  persons  each.  There  were  occasions  when  it 
was  estimated  that  4,000  persona  were  crowded  into  each  of  these  anditi)riums,  the 
northerly  of  which  was  called  tbe  Hall  of  Columbus,  tbo  other  the  Hall  of  Washing- 
ton. Of  the  smaller  balls  iu  tbe  permanent  building,  twenty  were  used  for  meetings 
and  tlie  remainder  for  tbe  other  purposes  ef  the  congresses.  These  halls  were  seated 
to  accommodate  from  100  to  GOO  persotM  each. 

There  were  times  when  tbe  whole  bailding  was  erowded,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
12,000  persons  were  in  simultaneous  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  various  con- 
gresses ;  and  there  were  other  times  when  tbe  interest  was  less  intense  and  the  daily 
participants  in  tbe  congresses  were  nnmbared  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  thousands. 
It  is  impossible,  in  this  matter,  to  give  exact  numbers,  but  there  were  only  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  was  expected.  The  general  meet- 
ings were  held,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  great  audience  rooms,  and  tbe  meetings  of 
the  divisions  and  sections  of  the  congress  departments  in  the  smaller  balls.  Tbe 
applications  for  times  and  places  of  meeting  were  so  numerous  that  long  before 
the  congresses  were  opened  it  became  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  find  suitable 
accommodations  for  a  new  congress. 

'  Peprinted  from  "  Progress." 
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As  finally  organized,  the  World's  Congress  Aaziliaiy  consisted  of  2,170  membeiL 
divided  into  214  local  committees  of  organization.  Mixed  committees  of  men  and 
women  'were  not  appointed,  but  in  all  cases  suitable  for  the  participation  of  womem 
a  committee  of  women  was  appointed  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  of 
men.  These  committees  of  women  constitnted  what  was  called  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  The  general  officers  of  the  aaxiliary  were  preai- 
deut,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer;  and  the  woman's  branch  had  also  its 
own  president  and  vice-president. 

To  these  local  committees  of  organization  were  adjoined  what  were  called  advisory 
councils,  which  consisted  of  eminent  persons  selected  from  the  various  participating 
countries,  to  adviseand  assist  the  committees  of  organization  in  selecting  writers  and 
speakers  for  the  di£forent  congresses  and  in  perfecting  the  plans  for  them.  "The 
aggregate  membership  of  these  advisory  councils  was  14,528.  The  chairman  of  each 
committee  of  organization  was  the  director  of  the  congress  committed  to  its  charge, 
and  the  president  of  the  auxiliary  was  the  general  director  of  the  whole  series  of  um 
congresses. 

As  finally  settled,  the  world's  congress  work  was  divided  into  20  departmonta 
and  224  general  divisions,  in  which  congresses  were  held.  Those,  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  were  as  follows : 

I,  Woman's  Progress,  25  divisions:  II,  Public  Press,  6  divisions;  III,  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  6 ;  IV,  Temperance,  12 ;  V,  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  15 ;  VI,  Commerce  and 
Finance,  10;  VII,  Music,  9 ;  VllI,  Literature,  9;  IX,  Education,  first  series,  17 ;  second 
series  16;  X,  Engineering,  9:  XI^  Art,  5:  XII,  Government,  7;  XIII,  General  Depart- 
ment, 1,  besides  4  held  out  of  their  regular  order  and  here  transferred  to  their  proper 
places;  XIV,  Science  and  Philosophy,  13;  XV,  Social  aud  Economic  Science, 4;  XiV, 
Labor,  1;  XVII,  Religion,46(of  which  the  marvelous  parliamentof  religions  was  the 
chief);  XVIII,  Sunday  Rest,  1;  XIX,  Public  Health,  1;  XX,  agriculture,  11. 

The  programmes  also  show  125  sections,  of  which  29  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
general  divisions. 

These  congresses  held  1,283  sessions,  aggregating  753  days.  The  printed  pro- 
grammes show  5,978  addresses  delivered  or  papers  read,  including  5,454  formal  con- 
tributions, 131  addresses  of  welcome,  176  addresses  of  response,  and  217  agricnltnral 
reports.  But  these  are  much  less  than  the  actual  number,  for  many  papers  and 
addresses  were  admitted  after  the  programmes  were  printed,  and  were  inserted  in 
the  corrected  programmes  used  by  the  presiding  officers. 

A  carefully  prepared  alphabetical  index  shows  5,822  speakers  and  writers  whose 
names  appear  on  the  printed  programmes,  including  368  ca^es  in  which  the  name  of 
the  paper  to  be  read  or  subject  discussed  is  not  given,  lliese  participants  in  the 
congresses  represented  all  the  continents  of  the  world,  and  97  nations.  States,  prov- 
inces, territories,  and  colonies,  besides  60  States  and  Territories  of  the  American 
Union,  making  a  total  of  147  actually  represented. 

In  the  cases  of  2,005  of  the  5,822  names  given  in  the  printed  programmes,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  contributor  is  not  given,  but  tbe  tables  compiled  show  the  different 
occasions  on  whicli  the  3,817  speakers  and  writers  whose  places  of  residence  appear 
took  part  in  the  congress  proceedings. 

This  extremely  interesting  exhibit  is  as  follows:  Europe,  803;  Asia;,  lOt;  Africa,  41; 
North  America,  2,770;  South  America,  48;  Australasia,  39;  Pacific  Islands,  12.  The 
places  represented  and  the  number  of  entries  are :  Algeria,  5 ;  Angola,  1 ;  Arabia,  1 ; 
Argentina,  7;  Armenia,  1;  Asia  Minor,  1;  Australia,  8 ;  Austria,  35 ;  Bavaria,  5 ;  Bel- 
gium, 19;  Bohemia,  7;  Brazil,  6;  British  Guisiua,  4;  Bnlgaria,5;  Burmah,  1;  Canada, 
89;  Ca)ie  Colony,  3;  Ceylon,  6;  Chile,  1;  China,  14;  Colombia,  3;  Costa  Rica,  4 ;  Cnba, 
3;  Curafoa,  2;  Denm.trk,  17;  Ecuador,  3;  Egypt,  15;  England,  200;  Finland,  7; 
France,  99;  French  Kongo,  1 ;  Germany,  112;  Great  Britain,  113;  Greece,  11 ;  Gnate- 
mnla,  1 ;  Hanover.  1 ;  Haiti,  3 ;  Holland,  16 :  Honduras,  1 ;  Hungary,  2 ;  Iceland,  5 ;  India, 
81;  Ireland  10;  Italy,  52;  .Jamaica,  2:  Japan,  28;  Johore,  3;  Kongo,  3;  Korea,  1; 
Liberia,  4;  Madagascar,  1;  Manitoba,  3;  Mexico,  23;  Monaco,  1;  New  Brunswick,  2; 
New  Hebrides,  2;  New  South  Wales,  19;  New  Zealand,  1:  Nicaragna,  2;  North- 
west Territories  (Canada),  1 ;  Norway,  9;  Nova  Scotia,  1;  Ontario,  80;  Orange  Free 
State,  3;  Paraj^nay,  4:  Persia,  3;  Peru,  3;  Poland,  3;  Portugal,  7;  Quebec,  15;  Ron- 
mania,  3 ;  Knssta,  39 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  7 ;  Saxony,  1 ;  Scotland,  41 ;  Siam,  4 ;  Siberia, 
1:  South  Africa,  3;  South  Australia,  3;  Spain,  13;  Straits  Settlements,  2;  Sweden, 
33;  Switzerland,  20;  Syria,  7;  Transylvapia,  1;  Trinidad,  2;  Tunis,  1;  Turkey,  11; 
United  States  of  America,  2,641;  Uruguay,  3;  Venezuela,  9;  Victoria,  6;  Wales,  4; 
Wurtemberg,  1.  The  representation  of  tbe  ITnited  States  was :  Alabama,  20;  Alaska, 
2;  Arizona,  7;  Arkansas,  19;  California,  113;  Colorado,  34;  Connecticut,  50;  Dela- 
ware, 3;  District  of  Columbia,  127:  Florida,  11 ;  Georgia,  35;  Idaho,  7;  Illinois,  360; 
Indiana,  85;  Indiau  TeiTitory,  1;  Iowa,  59;  Kansas,  39;  Kentucky,  26;  Louisiana, 
24;  Maine,  31;  Maryland,  55;  Ma.<isachuRetts,  236;  Michigan,  125;  Minnesota,  78; 
Mississippi,  11;  MiHSouri,  97;  Montana,  8;  Neliraska,  28;  Nevada,  2;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 16;  New  Jersey,  48;  New  Mexico,  4;  New  York,  307;  North  Carolina,  19; 
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North  Dakota,  5;  Ohio,  140;  Oregon,  11;  Pennsylvania,  156;  Rhode  Island,  21; 
Sooth  Carolina,  19:  South  Dakota,  14;  Tennes8ee,49:  Texas,  29;  Utah,  5;  Vermont, 
6;  Virginia,  21;  Washington,  14;  West  Virginia,  6;  ^Visconsin,  66;  Wyoming,  2. 

This  list  embraces,  in  ronnd  numbers,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  papers  and 
addresses.  It  should,  therefore,  bo  home  in  mind  that  the  actual  representatiou  of 
the  several  countries  was  really  much  larger  than  here  appears.  Th»  present 
exhibit,  however,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  congresses  of  1893  were  truly  world's 
congresses,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  not  one  of  all  the  ffn&t  array  of  speakers  and 
irriters  had  the  right  to  be  heard,  of  his  own  motion,  m  the  congress  in  which  he 
appeared.  No  provision  was  made  for  any  free  debating  society  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  congresses.  On  the  contrary,  strict  regulations  were  mside  and  enforced  for 
the  exclusion  of  volunteer  addresses  and  of  every  form  of  random  talk.  The  entire 
time  at  ulsposal  was  allotted  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  moat  competent  to 
instruct  and  advise.  The  speakers  and  writers  for  each  congress  were  carefully 
aeleoted  by  the  committee  of  organization,  with  the  advice  of  members  of  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  congress  involved.  Participation  in  the  several  congresses  was 
strictly  regulated  by  the  programmes  formed  by  the  committees  of  organization  and 
approved  by  the  president.  Those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  programme,  and 
those  only,  had  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Members  of  the  advisory  council  of  each  nongress,  located  as  they  were  in  the 
chief  centers  of  all  the  participating  countries,  were  earnestly  requested  by  the 
local  committee  of  organization  to  recommend  for  the  congress  speakers  aud  writers 
of  the  highest  qualifications  and  abilities;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  preference 
was  given  to  representatives  from  foreign  countries. 

As  wns  said  in  the  announcements  circulated  throughout  the  world,  controversy 
was  prohibited,  and  the  passing  of  resolutions  of  approval  or  of  censure  was  fur- 
bidden  in  the  world's  congresses  of  1893.  The  writers  and  speakers  were  asked  not 
to  attack  the  views  of  others,  but  to  set  forth,  with  as  much  cogency  as  possible,  the 
merits  of  their  own. 

The  theory  of  the  congresses  was  that  those  who  spoke  in  them  were  addressing 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world  through  the  medium  of  the  congresses,  and  thnt  the 
Tiews  expressed  would  be  afterwards  widely  disuussed  in  pulpit,  fornni,  public 
press,  and  private  conversation,  and  would  ultimately  be  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  mankind. 

To  review  the  progress  of  the  past,  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  problems  that 
still  awnit  solution,  and  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  further  progress  may  be 
made,  were  declared  to  be  the  supreme  purposes  of  the  world's  congresses  of  1893. 

Notwithstiinding  all  these  precautiono,  it  naturally  happened,  from  the  immensity 
of  tbe  work  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  details,  that  in  a  few  cases  papers  not  iii  con- 
formity with  the  rules  obtained  admission ;  but  so  wonderfully  well  did  the  speakers 
in  tbo  various  congresses  conform  to  the  regulations  made  for  their  governuieut  that 
few  violations  occurred,  and  these  served  to  prove  tbe  wisdom  of  the  regulations 
adopted. 

The  qnality  and  value  of  tbo  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered  before  the  world's 
conjrresses  of  1893  has  been  witnessed  by  many  competent  Judges.  President  Low, 
of  Columbia  College,  says:  "The  world's  congresses  at  Chicago  during  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  were  a  unique  feature  of  that  splendid  undertaking.  They  were 
notable  as  a  whole  for  tbe  broad  range  of  subjects  treated  and  for  tbo  wide  territory 
from  which  the  speakers  came.  The  international  element  was  naturally  much  more 
conspicuous  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  In  many  cases  the  eminence  of  the  speakers 
and  writers  would  command  general  recognition." 

President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  said:  "I  can  truthfully  say  of 
the  two  congi-essea  I  was  able  to  attend — tbe  historical  and  the  educational — that 
in  tbe  importance  of  the  subjects  presented  and  the  eminence  of  the  speakers  and 
writers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  papers  and  addresses,  thoy  compare  favorably  with 
any  nimilar  meeting  which  I  ever  attended.  I  think  that  at  no  educational  congress 
in  this  country  was  there  ever  such  an  attendance  of  eminent  scholars  from  abroad." 

Cardiuiil  Gibbous  says:  "These  congresses  will  be  cousidered  by  posterity  as  of 
the  first  excellence.  The  greatest  benefits  resulting  will  be  a  greater  and  higher 
•pprcci.ntion  of  the  views  held  by  others,  a  closer  fellowship  between  all  nations, 
and  holier  and  stronger  impul&es  for  tbe  betterment  of  humanity." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says:  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  next  century  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  careful  opinions 
digested  in  such  congresses  of  experts." 

Kev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  says:  "The  world's 
conjrresses  of  1893,  generally,  can  hardly  be  compared  with  anything  else,  because 
they  were  sui  generis.  These  congresses  constitute,  as  has  wel?  been  stated,  a  great 
world's  summer  university.    They  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  great  educational  influence." 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  says:  "I  think  that  wider 
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benefita  -will  result  from  the  world's  congresses  of  189S  than  firom  any  siniilar 
hold  before,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  great  Exposition,  nod  bscanaeof 
the  wider  and  fuller  representation  of  the  countries  uf  the  world  at  these  eongressea, 
Mid  becanee  the  preparation  of  the  programmes  for  them  wns  undertaken  with  more 
radical  views,  and  with  the  charocteristio  esergy  of  spirit  which  prevails  in  Chlca^ 
to  get  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter." 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  says:  "The  werid's  oongreases  of  1893  were  le 
distinctively  and  conspicuously  intellectual  and  maral  as  to  make  any  compariaoB 
needless  and  almost  impoasible.  AmoBg  the  rewitting  benefits  will  be  a  ({ntckeninfr 
and  broadening  of  intellect,  M>d  the  upbailding  of  charaoter — personal,  national, 
human." 

Kev.  George  T.  Candlia,  aiMi«B«r7  at  Tsiii  Tsin,  China,  atky*.  " The  parlianwDt  of 
religions  was  of  the  moontMBOoa  order  of  greataeas.  It  suggested  infinitude  and 
eternity.  Like  great  events,  like  great  deeds,  like  great  men,  it  asks  the  perspecti  v« 
of  time  to  show  that  change,  which  wastes  and  scaia  all  earthly  things,  will  grsva 
deep  and  imperishable,  as  in  graaite,  "the  rooeid  of  its  darabiUty  *ad  abiding  influ- 
ence. Its  purpose  was  not  to  chronidre  past  victoriee  and  record  past  progress,  thoogk 
this,  of  course,  it  did,  but  to  open  the  door  to  future  and  immeaenrably  greater  ones. 
It  was  a  prelude,  not  a  finale ;  a  pronise,  not  a  boast ;  a  prospeet,  not  a  reooUeotion.* 

Emilio  Castelar,  tlio  Spanish  orator  and  statearaao,  si^:  "  Flrom  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until  to-day  history  has  never  recorded  an  event  so  nonentons  as  the 
union,  under  one  roof  and  one  leadership  and  for  one  purpose,  of  the  clergy  of  the 
world,  reproxenting  the  chief  religietu  whose  dogmas  and  rites  hold  onr  phmet  in 
toucli  with  the  Creator,  as  the  forces  of  affiaity  aaid  attraotioB  hoikA  it  in  toach  with 
the  universe." 

Prof.  F.  Max  Mttller,  of  Oxford,  says:  "Who  woaid  have  thoogbt  that  what  was 
announced  as.simply  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  World's  Cehimbiaa  XlxpositioB  eoold 
havo  developed  into  what  it  was — could  have  become  the  most  importautpart  <^  Utat 
immense  undertaking — could  have  become  the  greatest  suoeeas  of  the  year;  and,  Ido 
not  ho.sitate  to  say,  could  now  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  worldf  It  seemed  at  the  first  glance  that  it  would  be  a  mere  .<«how, 
a  part  of  the  great  show  of  Industry  and  art.  lint  instead  of  a  show  it  developed 
into  a  reality,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  remembered,  aye,  will  bear  fruit, 
when  everything  eli«e  of  the  mighty  Columbian  Exposition  has  long  been  swept  tram 
the  momory  of  uian." 

The  British  royal  commission  in  its  official  report  declared  that  "the  whole  series 
of  the  congresses  was  certainly  the  moet  elaborate  and  oomplete  that  has  ever  been 
held." 

The  French  delegate-general  to  the  congresses,  the  Marqnis  deChaseelonp-Lanbat, 
concludes  his  elaborate  report  with  the  statement  that  "the  lasting  resnlts  of  the 
congresses  at  Chicago  have  been  great,  just,  and  generous,  and  that  tneae  congresses 
constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  the  human  mina  that 
has  ever  occurred  on  American  soil — that  gigantic  America  which  will  gain  each  day 
a  greater  importance  in  the  world,  in  tho  evolution  of  civilization,  and  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race."  Such  expressiona  of  opinion  might  bo  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  proceedings  of  the  world's  con- 
gresses of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  are  regarded  by  leaders  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 

The  cost  of  the  world's-congress  work  was,  in  round  numbers,  $300,000.  Of  this 
amount  $200,000  was  contributeil,  as  above  stated,  to  provide  places  of  meeting  for 
the  congresses,  leaving  $100,000  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  work.  Of  this  sum, 
about  $17,000  was  provided  by  various  committees  of  organization,  and  tho  residoe 
was  furnished  by  the  directory  of  the  Exx>osition,  except  a  small  appropriation 
mode  by  the  National  Government  in  an  act  of  reeognttion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  PUBLICATIONS.' 

[By  Charles  C.  Bosney.] 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  world's  congress  season  iuqniries  hare  been  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  for  definite  information  concerning  tho  publications 
which  have  been  or  will  be  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  world's  congresses  held 
at  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  world's  congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893;  and  such  inquiries  still  continue.  While  no  general 
and  complete  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cougresses  has  yet  been  obtained, 
many  special  publications  relating  to  particular  congresses  have  been  issaed  in 
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▼ariona  qnarten,  but  no  full  list  of  sach  pablioations  has  hitherto  nppcnred.  I  have 
therefoM  thought  it  wall  to  pMpais  and  send  to  The  Dial  a  brief  bi  b)  iography  of  the 
world's  congiMS  paUicaiianswbiaU  hove  thus- far  come  to  ray  Iuiowle<%e,  believiug 
that  such  an  account  would  be  of  nuu:h  ilitorest,  not  only  to  the  nearly  G,000  active 
parttcipante  In  tho  eongtoaaas,  bat  also  to  the  muoh  bitgeE  uuinbor  of  those  who 
attended  tba  seMtens  or  \Ter»  othsrwiae  conoemad  iu  the  proseedings.  These  publi- 
catioDB  have  been  iasued  so  quietly  and.  separately  that  very  low  panwns  can  have 
obtained  any  adequate  idc»of  their  number  and  extent.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
ariicles  have  appvaiwdin  tb» public  prasa^  fbom  \rhlck  volumes  might  be  compiled, 
showing  that  by  common  consaut  tlia  vrorId'»  congresses  of  LS03  were  the  crowning 
achievement  o£  what  Fro£,  Mas  Miillor  calls  "the  mighty  Columbian  Exposition." 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  inquiry,  the  several  pnblicationa  are  olnssilied  in 
the  departments  of  the  congresses  to  wIuqIi.  they  ra^teutively  bebutK,  and  the  entries 
are  an-anged,  not  in  chronological  order,  but  iu  the  alpLabutUMl  ordiw  of  the  vaxioua 
departments,  and  are  consecutively  numbered. 

AGOICULTCRE. 
[SiBbneing  aBbmriiMnistiT  and  real  estata,  us. well  as  vagetoble  pnxlnet*.] 

1.  The  World's  Fisheries-  Congress,.  Chioago,  18S3.  Goromment  Printing-  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1^4.;  4to,  pp.  417- 

2.  The  World's  Forestry  Cougres*.  ot  1£93.  Printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Amaricoa  Focaatey  Asaoeiatlon,  Washington,  V.  C,  18&4r-95,  Vol.  10;  8vo,  pp.  183. 

3.  PBOceedins^  of  tbo  Vetecinory  Coucpaas,  Chioago,  Ostobec  16-20, 1893.  Edited 
by  W.  Hooaee  Uoakins,  O.  V.  S.  Piinted  ioEthe  aaaaeiation,  Philudslphia,  1801;  8vo, 
pp.381. 

4.  The  Hortifisltural  Congx»s»  of  18B8.  Partial  publication,  oomprising  papers 
and  diseuasions  on  Sideetion  in  SeadGnrwing.  W.  Atlea  BncpB«-&  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
1894;  12nio,  pp.59. 

5.  Real  Kstate  Congtassy  1898.  Partial  publication,  consisting  of  extroots  from 
papers  read  in  relation  to  the  Torreus  System  of  Registration  and  TrauslJsr  of  Title 
to  Real  Estate;  M.  M.  Yeakle,  editor.  The  Torreus  Prasa,  Rnfss  Blanchaid,  169 
Randolph  street,  Chicago,  1894;  8vo,  pp.  256. 

AXt. 

6.  The  VTorld's  Congress  of  Architects,  1893.  Printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
twent^-aaventhaanud  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Stone.    Inland  Architect  Press,  Chicago,  1808;  large  8vo,  pp.273. 

7.  Th«.  Worid's  Photographic  Congreas>  1803.  Partial  publication ;  aeliBOted  papers 
printed  by  the  Chicago  Legal  News  Co.,  Chicago,  1893;  8vo,  pp.  79, 

COMMBItCK  KSD  VlSJiSCK. 

8.  The  AVorld's  Congress  of  Bankers  and  Financiers,  1893.  Edited  by  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  chairman  of  the  Congress.     Hand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1893 ;  8vo,  pp.  611. 

9.  The  World's  Railway  Commerce  Congress,  1893,  Edited  by  Horoco  R.  Uobart. 
Printed  by  the  Railway  Ado  and  Northwestern  Reporter,  Chicago,  189S:  8vo,  pp.  265. 

10.  The  World's  Columbian  Water  Commerce  Congress,  Chicago,  1893.  Edited  by 
William  Watson,  secretary.  Bamrell  &.  Upham,  34  Washiugton  street,  Boston, 
1894;  8vo.,  pp.  473. 

11.  The  Bnilding  and  Loan  Association  Congress,  1893.  Printed  by  the  Financiol 
Review  and  American  Building  Association  News,  Chicago,  1894;  12mo.,  pp.  205. 

EDUCATION. 

12.  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  etc. ,  July  17-24, 
1893.  Published  as  a  supplement  to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1893;    8vo.,  pp.  300. 

13.  The  World's  Congress  of  tho  Deaf,  July  18-22,  1893.  Printed  by  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf;  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  publi- 
cation; Chicago,  1894;  Sro.,  pp.  282. 

14.  The  World's  Congress  on  University  Extension.  Partial  pnblication ;  two  lead- 
ing papers  printed  in  University  Extension,  Philadelphia,  July.  1893;  8vo.,  pp.  26. 

15.  'The  International  Gcoerapbic  Conference,  Chicago,  July  27, 28,  1898.  Printed 
In  Vol.  V,  National  Geograpnic  Magazine,  pp.  97-257.  National  Geographic  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  8vo.,  pp.  160. 

16.  The  Emma  Williard  Association  Reunion,  Chicago,  1893.  Printed  by  the  asso- 
ciation, Sarah  A.  Spellnian,  secretary,  121  Willow  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  8vo.,  pp.  93. 

17.  The  World's  Stenographic  Congress,  1893.    Proceedings  x)rinted  in  tho  National 
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Stenographer  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1893;  Isaac  S.  Dement,  323  Dearbotn 
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Political,  and  Religious.  Papers  presented  at  tho  luteniational  Congress  on  Snuday 
Rest,  Chicago,  September  28-30, 1S93.  James  H.  Earl,  178  Washington  street,  Boston, 
1894 ;  12mo,  pp.  338. 

TBVPBUANCB. 

89.  Tho  World's  Temperance  Congresses  of  1893.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Steams. 
National  Temperance  PubUahing  House, 58  Kearle  street.  New  YoA,  1893;  two  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  1,029. 

90.  The  World's  Wonum's  Christian  Temperance  VnisB  Congress,  October,  1893. 
The  Temple,  Chicago,  1894;  8vo,  pp.  302. 

91.  The  World's  Vegetarian  Congress  of  1893.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Forward. 
Printed  in  the  Hygienic  Review  for  October,  1899.  Memorial  Hall,  Farrington  street, 
London,  £.  C;  large  8vo,  pp.  222. 

WOKAN'S  PII06ICES». 

92.  The  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women.  Edited  by  May  Wright 
Sewall,  chairman  eommtttee  of  organization.  Rand,  McNaily  A  Co.,  Chicago,  1894; 
2  vols.,  pp.  968. 

GtSmtLtkL  PUBLICATIONS. 
[Pnblleathms  rehtting  to  the  congresncs  io  general.] 

93.  Report  of  Martinis  Louis  do  Chassolonp-Laubat,  civil  engineer,  special  com- 
missioner to  the  world's  congresses  of  1893,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Camille 
Krantz,  Commissioner-Geueral  of  tho  French  Republic,  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition;  to  the  minister  of  commerce  and  iudustiy,  etc.  Paris,  National  Cham- 
bers, 1894;  4to,  pp.  400. 
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94.  Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commiasion  on  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of  1899,  bf 
Sir  Richard  E.  Webster,  G.  CM.  G.,  Q.  C,  M.  P., chairman,  and  Sir  Henry  Traemaa 
Wood,  M.  A.,  seoretaty.  Including  a  brief  account  of  the  world's  congresses  in 
general,  and  of  the  Electrical  Congress  in  particular,  trith  a  list  of  the  British 
representatives  in  the  congresses.  Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
May,  1894,  London ;  large  8yo,  double  column,  pp.  65. 

95.  Review  of  the  Congresses  held  under  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  in  1893 ;  by  Michael Zmigrodzki ;  Krakow, 
Austria,  1895;  Polish,  8vo,  pp.  105. 

96.  'The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  and  the  congresses  held  under  its  suspiosi. 
The  Book  of  the  Fair;  Bancroft  Company,  Chicago;  Chap.  V.,  Part  II,  pp.  69-77; 
Chap.  VI,  Part  III,  pp.  97-88;  Chap.  XXVI,  Part  XXIV,  pp.  921-^5;  total  folio, 
pp.  43-8VO,  pp.  172. 

97.  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  and  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893;  Ills 
Dial,  Chicago,  December,  1892,  July,  August,  September,  and  November,  li$93. 

IN   COUKSB   OF  PUBLICATION. 

98.  Musical  Congresses.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Music  Teachers'  Association. 
Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins,  26  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago. 

99.  Religion.  Congress  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  United  States.  Sev. 
Ambrose  Schmidt,  216  Shady  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

100.  Science.  Mathematical  Congress.  In  press  for  the  American  Mathematical 
Society.    Macniillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

101.  Literature.  The  Librarians' Congress  of  1893.  F.  A.  Hild,  chairman  commit- 
tee of  organization,  Chicago  Public  Library. 

102.  Medicine.  The  Pharmaceutical  Congress  of  1893.  Prof.  Oscar  Oldberg,  cditM, 
2425  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Among  the  congresses  whose  proceedings  are  still  unpublished  aro  those  on  tbs 
Public  Press,  Medico-Climatology,  MediciU  Jurisprudence,  Social  Purity,  Humane 
Societies,  Insurance,  Authors,  Ceramic  Art,  Decorative  Art,  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
Civil  Service  Kefonii,  City  Governraent,  .Jurisprudence  and  Law  Reform,  Patenti 
and  Trade  Marks,  Suffrage,  Proportional  Representation,  Africa,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Evolution,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  Profit  Sharing,  Weights  and*  Measures, 
Single  Tax,  Labor,  Farm  Culture,  Bird  Culture,  Good  Roads,  Farm  Life  and  Mental 
Culture,  General  Education,  College  and  University  Students,  Manual  and  Art  Edu- 
cation, Kindergarten  Education,  Representative  Yonth,  University  Extension,  Edn- 
catiou  of  the  ISliud,  Chautauqua  Education,  College  Fraternities,  Social  SettlemeDts, 
Higher  Education,  and  Colored  Educators.  These  educational  cimgresses  were  all 
of  the  first  scries.  The  proceedings  of  the  second  series  are  fully  published  in  the 
volunio  hereinbefore  noted.  The  proceedings  of  many  of  the  religious  congresMS 
are  also  still  unpublished. 

The  preliminary  publications  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  consisting  of 
announcements  by  the  president  and  preliminary  addresses  by  the  committees  of 
orgauization,  make  a  volume  of  1,388  octavo  pages;  and  the  World's  Congress  Pro- 
gr.'ininiea,  prepared  and  printed  for  the  several  congresses,  make  a  volume  of  l,Offi 
octavo  pages.  Most  of  these  preliminary  publications  and  programmes  are  now  out 
of  print. 

These  special  publications  relating  to  the  various  congresses  have  tended  rather 
to  increase  than  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  general  tind  complete  publication  of  die 

Eroceedings.  Those  who  took  part  in  a  congress  in  one  of  the  departments  naturally 
ave  a  desire  to  know  what  was  accomplished  in  the  other  congresses,  not  only  of 
their  own  department,  but  also  of  the  whole  gieat  series  which  opened  on  May  15 
and  closed  on  October  28  of  the  Columbian  year. 

For  the  most  part,  the  publications  which  have  thns  far  appeared,  repesent  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  interested  societies.  In  many  cases  the  cditious  are  limited 
to  the  needs  of  the  members,  leaving  none  to  supply  the  general  public.  In  some 
cases,  as  the  list  shows,  the  publications  are  not  in  suitable  form  for  iuteruational 
nse.  Hence,  while  enough  lias  been  done  to  secure  the  historic  perpetuity  of  the 
immense  work  accomplished  in  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893,  the  need  still  remains 
fdrau  appropriate  Rovernniental  edition  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  congresses 
for  distribution  among  the  Governments,  colleges,  universities,  and  leading  public 
libraries  of  the  countries  which  participated  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
This  is  required  alike  by  the  general  welfiure  of  the  American  people  and  the  just 
obligations  of  international  courtesy. 
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Abbett,  Leon,  LL.  D.,  in  Jersey  City,  December  4;  bom  iu  Philadelphia,  October  8, 
1836 ;  educated  at  High  School,  Philadolphia ;  lawyer,  governor,  andniember  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Abbott,  A.  B.,  at  Gleua  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  2! ;  bom  at  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  1844 ;  grada- 
nteu  at  Dartmouth  in  1866;  taught  in  the  academy  at  Warrensburg  and  at  Glens 
Falls  four  years  and  devoted  himself  to  business  and  law. 

Adams,  John  Quiscr,  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  August  14 ;  born  in  Boston,  September  22, 
18:^3;  son  of  Charles  F.  and  grandson  of  President  John  Q.  and  great-grandson  of 
President  John  Adams;  gra<luated  at  Harvard  in  1833;  admitted  to  the  l)ar,  bat 
left  the  law  and  became  a  model  farmer ;  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  and 
instrumental  iu  adopting  the  "Quincy  system." 

Alcork,  James  Lusk,  Eaglesuest,  Miss.,  2oth  of  December;  born  Golconda,  111.,  ^th 
of  November,  1816;  was  educated  and  became  member  of  legislature  and  deputy 
sheriff  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1844  moved  to  Mississippi  and  began  the  practice  of^ 
law;  served  sixteen  years  iu  the  State  legislature;  was  active  in  politics  and i* 
often  called  the  founder  of  the  levee  system  of  Mississippi.  Alcorn  College,  for 
colored  youth,  at  Westsidc,  is  named  for  him.  Ue  was  twice  elected  governor 
and  served  one  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  active  iu  restoring 
order  and  prosperity  and  in  promoting  the  education  of  blacks  and  whites  iu  the 
State  after  the  war. 

Alexaxder,  Rev.  Henry  Carbington,  D.  D.,  New  York  City,  28th  of  June,  aged  59 
years;  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  son  of  Rev.  James  W.  and  grandson  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  and  great-groudson  of  Dr.  AVaddel,  tlie  famous  blind 
preacher  of  Virginia:  was  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  and 
became  pastor  at  Charlotte,  Va.,  1861 ;  later  he  became  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
tnre  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  resigning  iu  1892. 
He  was  author  of  several  books. 

AiXEN,  Jerome,  Ph.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  26th  of  May ;  bom  Westminster,  Vt.,  17th  of 
July,  1830;  graduated  at  Amherst,  1851;  studied  theology  at  East  Windsor; 
taught  in  Maqnoketo  Academy,  Iowa,  1853;  1855-1859,  was  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ences, Alexander  College,  Dubuque;  he  was  pastor  at  Hopkiugton  and  principal 
of  Boweu  Institute,  and  in  1861,  when  the  institute  became  Knox  College,  he  was 
made  its  president,  and  so  continued  eight  years,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health ;  for  two  years  be  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Monticello,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an  institute  conductor  j  professor  in  Gen- 
eseo  Normal  School;  editor  Barnes  Monthly;  president  New  1iork  City  Teachers' 
Association,  whence  he  went  west  as  principal  of  St.  Clund  Normal  School,  Min- 
nesota. Returning  East  in  1887,  he  was  elected  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  1890  saw  the  school  firmly  established  in 
the  university ;  his  health  failed  in  1893  and  be  became  professor  emeritus.  For 
five  years  he  edited  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  School  Journal ;  he  also  published 
sereral  works  upon  edncational  subjects — Map  Drawing,  Mind  Studies  for  Young 
Teachers,  Temperament  in  Education,  Chemistry  for  the  Laboratory,  etc. 

Alltn,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Carbondale,  III.,  Jannary  7;_  bom  at  Led- 
yard.  Conn.,  January  25,  1817 ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University ;  teacher  of 
mathematics  atWilbraham;  pastor  in  the  New  England  conference;  principal 
of  the  Providence  Conference  Seminary ;  superintendent  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  East  Greenwich,  S.  I.;  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  Ohio 
ED  94 111  1761 
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University,  at  Athens,  Ohio;  president  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Cincinnati; 
president  of  McKendree  College,  and  irom  1874  nutil  his  death  president  of  tbo 
iSuutheru  Illinois  Normal  University.  While  n  citizen  of  Kbode  Island  he  iru 
elected  twice  to  the  lower  honso  of  the  legislatnre,  and  was  an  ofiBcial  visitor  to 
West  Point.    As  a  writer  he  was  scholarly  and  lucid. 

Ambrosk,  E.  F.,  at  Tustin,  Cal.,  February  22;  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1837; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1864;  principal  Fryeburg,  Me.,  18&4-65;  taught  in 
the  institute  at  Norway,  Me.,  1867-1869;  high  school,  Dexter,  Me.,  1869-1877; 
snporintondent  Indian  Boarding  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Sarah  Etta  (King),  in  New  York,  September  10;  bom  in  Otsego  County, 
May  10,  1826;  graduated  at  Miss  Willard's  seminary;  married  Bev.  B.  D.  Ames 
iu  1854,  and  shared  iu  his  pastoral  labors;  also  taught  thirty-five  years  in  Kcw 
York  and  Rhode  Island. 

AM.MEN,  Gen.  Jacob,  at  I^ookland,  Ohio,  February  6;  bom  iu  Virginia,  February 
7, 1806 ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  instructor  there  most  of  tho  time  from 
1831  until  1837,  when  ho  resigned  his  commission  nud  bucoiuo  professor  sacces- 
sivoly  in  Bacon  College,  Kentucky :  Jefferson  College,  Mississippi,  and  the  Uni- 
-versity  of  Indiana;  eiilisted  in  tlio  late  war  and  was  mustered  out  in  1860.  Sev- 
eral camps  and  posts  bear  his  name. 

Andrews,  Justin,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  August  31;  bom  iu  Worcester  Coanty,  Kim., 
in  1819;  learned  the  printer's  trade;  was  one  of  the  couduetors  of  tho  American 
Eagle;  iu  1816  assisted  iu  founding  tito  Boston  Herald,  and  was  connected  witli 
it  as  one  of  tho  principal  writers  for  seveutoeu  j^eora,  and  was  for  four  years  oa« 
of  its  xiroprietors.    He  sold  out  in  1873  and  retired. 

Andrews,  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  3;  born  North  Haven,  Conn.,  25th  of 
April,  1834;  graduated  at  Yale;  iu  1861  waa  teaching  at  New  York,  but  enlisted 
iu  tho  Army ;  was  in  a  series  of  eugagements,  but  resigned  in  1862 ;  completed 
.  his  course  iu  medicine  and  became  assistant  surgeon,  and  so  continued  until 
mustered  out;  in  1867  he  became  assistant  in  the  hospital  A>r  the  insane,  Utica; 
1880,  superintendent  of  the  insane  asylum,  Buffalo;  was  professor  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  College,  1881  to  1893. 

Austin,  Mrs.  J.ohn  Goodwix,  Boston,  March  30;  born  iu  Worcester,  Mass.,  1835. 
She  became  distinguished  by  her  efforts  to  promote  among  the  young  an  iuterest 
in  early  New  England  history  by  her  numerous  articles  and  books. 

Baker,  J.  B.,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  January  30,  where  he  was  born  in  1835;  graduated  .tt 
Dartmouth,  1855;  taught  in  Beverley,  1855-1860;  served  in  the  Army,  and  became 
a  lawyer. 

Baily,  James  M.,  Dan  bury.  Conn.,  4th  of  March ;  bom  Albany,  N.  Y.,  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1841;  attracted  attention  as  a  writer  in  the  I)aul>nry  News;  gave  his  library 
to  tho  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  his  property  to  bcneKeeut  and 
educational  objects;  was  author  of  several  books. 

Banks,  Gen.  Natiianiei.  Prentice,  LL.  D.,  Waltham,  1st  September;  bom  there  3d 
of  January,  181G;  educated  iu  the  rommou  schools;  at  12  put  to  work  in  a  cotton 
factory,  whero  ho  developed  a  taste  for  mechanics  and  became  a  machinist;  food 
of  study,  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  books  and  became  a  lyreura  lecturer,  and 
then  editor  of  a  Waltham  newspaper;  given  a  plnoo  in  tho  B.'Stoncnstom-honse, 
under  President  Polk,  aiul  so  improved  bis  time  reading  law  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  to  practice ;  1849,  was  elected  to  tbo  legislature ;  1851  and 
1852  ho  was  olecte<l  speaker  of  the  house.  The  next  year  ho  was  member  and 
president  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
ou  tlio  one  hnndred  and  thirty-third  ballot  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Kepreseutatives.  He  was  again  elected  to  Congreae,  but  reaigtutd  to  bceomo 
governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1857.  Hcwasreclected  in  1858  and  1859;  in  1860  bo 
became  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  in  1861  was  appointed 
major-general  by  President  Lioeolu.  While  iu  command  at  New  Orleans  ho 
ordered  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  colored  yonth  within  the  Uuioa 
lines,  and  in  his  early  career  bad  been  employed  as  a  lecturer  nudcr  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  board  of  education.  He  waa  always  an  earoeet  promoter  of 
tho  instruction  of  youth,  and  bis  example  was  on  inspiration  to  thone  who  were 
not  favored  with  opportnnities  for  study.  After  bo  retired  from  the  Army  he  was 
for  some  time  United  States  marshal,  and  later  was  again  eleeted  to  Congress. 

Barnes,  Lorin,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  August  26;  bora  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  June  34, 1819; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849.  He  choso  tho  profaseion  of  taaohiug,  bat 
poor  health  compelled  him  to  givo  it  up  in  1863  and  he  retired  to  a  fiann. 

Barrow,  Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth,  New  York  City,  7th  May;  bom  Charleston, 
8.  C,  1822.  She  became  famous  as  "Aunt  Funny,"  the  writer  of  books  for 
children,  and  published  25  in  fifteen  years.  She  was  an  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Asylum,  and  especially  active  in  promoting  the  education  of  young  children. 
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Barstow,  Hon.  A.  C,  5Ui  of  September,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  was  a  wise  coansellMr 
in  promutiug  etlucation,  esxtecially  of  the  negro  and  Indian,  and  gave  largely  of 
Ills  mt'OBS  iu  this  behalf. 

Batcukldkr,  John  B.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  22d  December;  bom  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
1825;  (Itstiagiuabed  ••  the  historian  of  tbo  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  for  his 
ardent  interest  is  pcMnoting  instrvettoM  in  patriotism. 

BiUJSGS,  Edwahd  C,  LL.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ist  December;  bom  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  3d  of  December,  1829:  graduated  at  Yi^,  1853;  studied  law  at  Yale  and 
Harvard;  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  and  in  New  Orleans,  where,  by  nomi- 
nation of  Ueneral  Grant,  he  became  ITnitud  States  district  judjie  in  1876,  and  so 
oontinned  until  his  death,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  diUonlt  legal  problems 
of  the  period. 

BisSELL,  SamuklBdrr  Sherwood,  at  Norwslk,  Conn.,  AognstSS;  born  in  tho  town- 
ship of  Westport,  February  6, 1812;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1830,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary ;  was  ordained  in  1836,  and  served  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  tho  Virginia  Tract  Society.  Ho  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  cloven  years ;  secretary  of  tho  American 
Sunday  School  ITnion  for  Xew  York  for  five  years,  and  for  five  years  secret.iry  of 
the  Seaman's  Friend  Society  in  New  York  and  editor  of  tho  Sailors'  Maga^.inc. 
He  returned  to  Snnday-school  work  and  continued  in  it  until  his  retiromeut  iu 
1886. 

BLAKEMAJf,  BiBDSETT?,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  30th  of  September;  bom  Stratford, 
Conn.,  2oth  of  January,  1824 ;  noted  publisher  and  friend  of  education;  gave 
$35,000  to  a  library  for  his  native  town. 

Bou-rs,  Frakk,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  10th  of  January;  bom  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  3Ut 
of  October.  1856 ;  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  1879,  and  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  1882;  was  editor  of  the  university  paper,  and  fonnder  of  tho  Harvard 
Cooperative  Association ;  wrote  poetry,  and  compiled  gene.ilogy  of  the  Anthony 
Dix family.  His  essay  on  "International  arbitration"  took  the  Bowdoiu  prize 
at  Harvard;  was  associate  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  later  secretary  of  Har- 
vard University;  Ite  published  several  books. 

BoxDRKAfx,  Father  FLORAjfrnnt,  S.  J.,  Chicago,  January  30;  born  Terrebotiiie 
Parish,  La.,  May  22, 1821.  In  1833,  he  entered  St.  Lonis  University,  but  left  to 
learn  a  trade ;  February  2, 1841,  he  became  a  Jesuit  noviUate.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  St.  Lonis,  Cincinnati,  St.  Joe,  and  nt  Bordentown,  Ky.  He  became 
rmineiit  in  chomtstry.  After  a  time  h«  was  active  in  conducting  missions  in 
diilerent  States. 

BoTTA,  VmcBxao,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  October  5 ;  bom  in  Cavalier  Maggiore, 
Piedmont,  Italy,  November  11,  1818;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Turin 
and  beoame  professor  of  philoaopby  there;  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Parliament;  later  he  examined  tho  achool  system  of  Germany,  and  in  1850 
camo  to  tho  United  States  for  a  similar  purpose;  he  became  naturalised  and  was 
electe<l  to  the  chair  of  languages  iu  tho  University  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Ho  pnblished  Accounts  of  the  System  of  Education  in  Piedmont,  and  other 
important  works. 

Braixakd,  Rev.  Timothy  G.,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  25th  of  May;  born  Troy,  N.  Y.,  24th 
January,  1808:  graduated  at  Yale,  1830;  teacher,  Randolph,  Vt.,  1832-1S36; 
frradnatcd  in  tneology  nt  Andover,  1839,  and  settled  in  sovcral  pastorates;  was 
soperintenitent  of  schools  in  Londonderry  and  Halifax,  Mass. 

Browx,  Joseph  E.«br.sox,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  30  ;  bom  in  Pickens  County, 
S.  C,  April  15,  IS21 ;  studied  nt  Calhoun  Academy,  Sonth  Carolina:  taught  nt 
Canton,  Ga.;  studied  law  at  Yale  Law  School;  practiced  law ;  entered  public  life 
in  1849;  held  various  ottces;  was  governor  of  Georgia  for  four  terms;  diifered 
vith  Jefferson  Davis;  sought  topromotcearly  restoration  of  prosperity  nfterpeaco 
was  established;  especially  promoted  opening  schools,  with  Dr.  David  Wills 
aiding  the  school  system  of  Atlanta,  and  secnring  money  from  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years  for  Atlanta  University  for  the  l^netit  of  colored  youths.  Ho 
was  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

BuRBANK,  AL.EXAin>EB  P06T,  Now  York  City,  22d  of  June ;  bom  in  Chicago,  July, 
1846;  graduated  at  the  spiversity  thenre;  serveil  in  the  Union  Army,  and  was 
•aeoeaaively  prisoipal  cf  Dearborn  and  Douglas  Colleges. 

BuRNKT,  J08KPH,  mannfaetnrer  of  flower  extract  and  Ijonefactor  of  edncation,  11th 
of  August,  Marlboro,  Mass.;  born  in  Southboro  in  1830;  founder  of  the  noted 
Doorfoot  farm,  of  St.  Marks  Episcopal  farm,  Southboro,  aiaoof  St.  Marks  School, 
where  many  youug  men  are  fitted  for  college. 

Burrows,  Rev.  Gkoroe,  D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  19th  of  April,  aged  83;  bom  in 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  professor  in  tho  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  twenty-two 
years. 
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Burton,  Charles,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  25th  November ;  bom  'Wolverhampton,  Eng- 
land, iSth  December,  1816 ;  came  to  America  in  1820,  aud  worked  as  a  cabinet- 
maker; fitted  himself  for  college;  studied  theology  in  Lexington,  Ky. ;  tan^t 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  studied  at  Gottingen,  taught  iu  Pittsburg,  and 
then  removed  to  Plymouth  where  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  l>ecame 
school  superintendent.  He  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  drawing  and  nature 
study. 

BUTTKRFIELD,  Rev.  HoRATio  QuiNCT,  D.  D.,  Olivot,  Mioh.,  12th  of  February;  bom 
5th  of  August,  1822,  iu  Phillips,  Me. ;  graduated,  Harvard,  1848,  at  Bangor  Sem- 
inary,1853;  studied  and  practiced  law  until  1866,  when  he  became  professor  in 
Wnshburn  College,  Kansas,  and  president  in  1869;  1876  he  became  president  of 
Olivet  College,  where  he  remained  until  1892. 

Carlsson,  Rev.  Eriand,  in  Chicago,  19th  October,  1893;  bom  in  Sweden,  August  24, 
1822;  graduated  at  the  university  in  1848,  served  as  tutor;  for  twenty  years  pas- 
tor of  a  Swedish  church  with  a  membership  of  1,600,  in  Chicago;  was  president 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  Augustina  College  and  Theological  Seminary  for  aer- 
euteen  yc'ars. 

Carter,  T.  H.,  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  July  11 ;  bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  January,  1799, 
a  member  of  the  firm  Carter,  Hindee  &  Co. ;  established  tne  "  Old  Comer  Book 
Store ;"  owned  the  first  type  foundry  and  the  lirst  power  printing  press  and  the 
iirst  stereotype  plant  in  New  England.  He  founded  The  Living  Age,  with  Mr. 
Littell  OS  editor;  he  was  noted  also  as  a  publiHher  of  books  for  the  young. 

Cattbll,  a.  G.,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April ;  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1816,  served  as  1^- 
islator  in  New  Jersey  and  as  United  States  Senator  from  that  State ;  was  appointnl 
by  Grant  n  member  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  later  financial  agent 
of  the  United  States  in  London,  where  he  placed  Government  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  simplified  exchange  questions,  and  efi'ected  the  payment  of  the 
$15,000,000  Alabama  claim  without  disturbing  the  market.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  gave  hearty  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Childs,  Georqk  W.,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  3;  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 
12, 1829;  had  limited  opportunities  for  education;  at  the  age  of  13  was  appren- 
ticed in  the  United  States  Navy  for  a  year;  was  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia 
and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Childs  &  Peterson,  publishers;  on 
December  3, 1864,  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  from  which 
he  derived  great  wealth.  He  bestowed  many  benefactions,  erected  sevenl 
monuments,  aud  improved  the  conditions  of  labor. 

Clark,  Rev.  Hrnry,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  2;  bom  in  Sonthin^ton,  Conn., 
May  8,  1810;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1835  and  from  the  Divinity  School 
in  1838.  While  supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Franklinville,  L.  I.,  he 
taught  in  the  academy  at  that  place ;  he  also  taught  in  Brooklyn  and  Avon,  Conn. 

Clark,  Rov.  Jonas  B.,  in  South  Boston,  February  12;  bom  in  Maine,  in  1816;  gradn- 
ated  at  Dartmouth  in  1839 ;  preached  and  taught,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Twen- 
tv-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  last  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Boston; 
taught  at  Needham,  Mass.,  1866-1872;  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  1873-1876;  Dos  Moines, 
Iowa,  1876-1878;  Indianapolis,  1878-1881. 

Clark,  Rev.  Willlam,  at  Westbom,  Mass.,  February  8;  bom  in  Vermont,  in  1819; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1842 ;  was  teacher  and  pastor,  etc. ;  taught  in  GeoKia 
four  years;  pastor  at  Orford,  N.  H.,  1849-1852 j  missionary  to  Turkey,  1852-1K7; 
teacher,  Milan,  Italj-,  1863-1871,  serving  for  a  time  as  United  States  consul ;  18SS- 
1890  conducted  an  international  school  for  young  women  at  Florence,  Italy. 

CoBCRN,  Nathan  P.,  at  Newton,  Mass.,  August  26;  born  in  New  Hampshire,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1817;  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Claflin,  Coburn  &  Co. ;  gave 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Eliot  church,  $50^000  for  Colorado  College 
Library ;  his  bequests  amounted  to  $77,000,  but  his  will  was  contested. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  Holt,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  26;  bom  in  Walton  County, 
Ga.,  April  20,  1824;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1844  ^  practiced 
law  in  Macon,  Ga. ;  served  as  major  on  the  staff  of  General  Taylor  m  Mexico; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852;  became  major-general  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice; he  sought  especially  to  restore  prosperity  in  his  State;  he  favored  publie 
schools;  was  elected  governor  in  1876  and  again  in  1880,  and  was  twice  elected 
to  the  United  States  &nate. 

Comings,  Samuel  Edward,  Ottawa,  Eans.,  April  2;  bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  in  1823; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1845:  taught  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Palmyra,  Monroe  City,  and  Hannibal,  Mo. 

CONNKLL,  William,  iu  June,  at  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  for  twenty-five  years  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools. 
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Cooke,  Prof,  Jacob  Parson,  LL.  D.,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  September  3;  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, October  12,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848;  the  following  year  be  was 
appointed  instmctor  and  in  1851  Erving  professor.  He  made  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  his  subjects — chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies,  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  was  author 
of  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  books — Religion  and  Chemistry,  The  Principles  of 
Chemical  Philosophy  and  Scientific  Culture,  etc. 

Cooper,  Susan  Fknimore,  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  December  31 ;  bom  in  Soarsdale, 
N.  Y,,  in  1813;  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  from  whom  she  inherited  her 
literary  talent;  established  an  orphanage,  and  in  addition  to  her  writings 
devoted  herself  to  beneficent  enterprises. 

CoRRiGAN,  Rev.  Patrick,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  January  9;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1835; 
educated  in  Ireland  and  in  this  conntry ;  bnilt  a  school  and  was  successful  in  his 
pastorate ;  on  account  of  his  intense  love  of  American  institutions  was  involved 
in  much  controversy ;  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  common  schools. 

CcRTix,  Andrew  Gregg,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  April  22;  born  there  22d  April,  1817; 
received  an  academic  education  and  graduated  in  law  at  Dickinson  and  prac- 
ticed law;  became  secretary  of  state  under  Governor  Pollock,  nud  as  such  was 
also  superintendent  of  schools  and  specially  promoted  their  improvement; 
favored  Mr.  Lincoln's  election ;  was  himself  elected  governor  ot  Pennsylvania  by 
a  majority  of  32,000,  and  was  known  as  the  war  governor;  was  reelected;  was 
minister  to  Russia,  and  also  three  times  elected  Member  of  Congress. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  March  28;  born  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1812:  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832;  taught  school  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law;  was  the  commiM-sioner  who  issued  the  order  for  the  return  of 
Thomas  Sims,  the  fugitive  slave ;  uoted  oh  nu  attorney ;  was  one  of  the  literary 
executors  of  Daniel  Webster  and  was  his  biographer. 

CuRTi-s,  Ernest  H.,  July  14,  aged  24  years.  He  established  the  school  under  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  Malee,  in  North  Carolina,  and  taught  suc- 
cessfully at  Raleigh,  and  also  at  Marion,  Ala. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Carroll,  D.  D.,at  Talladega,  Ala.,  25th  of  January;  bom  at  Wind- 
ham, N.  H.,  31st  of  January,  1829.  He  was  of  strong,  brainy  English  slock ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1854,  third  in  his  class  of  100.  In  1860  became  professor  of  mental 
science  and  rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
was  promoted  to  the  presideucy  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  college  through 
(he  change  b^  which  it  became  Adelbert  College,  located  in  Cleveland.  He  was 
the  author  ot  a  valuable  work  on  mental  philosophy. 

Ctr,  Rev.  Narcihse,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  18;  aged  70;  born  in  Napierville, 
Canada;  studied  one  year  nt  the  University  of  'N^rmont,  and  then  spent  five 
years  in  Geneva  and  Paris ;  he  established  the  first  French  Protestant  paper  ever 
printed  in  this  country ;  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1887 
be  established  a  mission  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Latin  quarter :  founded 
and  edited  Le  Publican  of  Boston,  which  he  kept  up  four  years  at  his  own 
e.\pense.  While  abroad  he  discovered  the  work  "  Persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots," which  he  subsequently  translated. 

Dickinson,  Wiluam,  M.  D.,  at  Stanford  University,  California,  February  2;  bom 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1822;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  iu  1843;  studied  medicine 
at  Harvard;  taught  three  years  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  two  years  in  Aberdeen 
and  one  in  Jackson,  Miss. ;  became  eminent  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army;  was  professor  in  the 
Barnes  Medical  College  and  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College ;  and  editor  of  Medi- 
cal Jonmal,  and  wroto  several  treatises  ou  medical  subjects. 

DouBLEDAT,  JoBN  Mason,  at  Moutclair,  N.  J.,  September  3;  born  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  March  13, 1821 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College;  taught  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  on  account  of  poor  health  gave  up  the  profession  and  went  into  business. 

Eames,  Mrs.  Jane  Anthony,  in  Boston,  July  8;  bom  iu  Providence,  R.  I.,  1816;  sis- 
ter of  the  late  Senator  Anthony ;  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers ;  author 
of  several  books  for  the  young ;  made  large  gifts  for  educational  and  religions 
purposes. 

Edoar,  Dr.  JoiiN,  June  5;  president  of  Wilson  College,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  July  16;  bom  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  in  1820;  graduated  at  Phillips  Andover  in  1836  and  at  Yale  in  1840; 
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tanglit  iu  Virginia  and  in  Maine,  1813-1845 :  Btudietl  -theology  at  Yale  and  JLsd- 
over,  and  was  long  a  settled  pastor,  and  dnring  1874-75  professor  in  Colondo 
College. 

EDWAnDS,  Rev.  Tbton,  D.  D.,  in  Detroit,  Alicb.,  Jannarv  6;  l)orn  in  Hjirtford,  Conn., 
Aoffiist  7, 1809;  was  a  great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  gradaated  .it  Yal« 
and  studied  law  in  Now  Yor£  nnd  tlieology  at  Princeton.  His  pastoral  cbsrges 
were  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Now  London,  Conn.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  etc.  Ho  was  promi- 
nent in  the  church  and  the  author  of  several  books  and  tracts.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  benefactions  for  education,  and  for  over  twenty  years  ho  sent  to 
tko  Bureau  of  Edncation  all  newspaper  notioes  of  gifts  to  education. 

Ellis,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Boston,  December  20;  bom  there  AngnntS, 
1814;  gradttatedatHarvardiul833andindivinityial836;  was  pastor  at  Cbarlei- 
town  twenty-nine  years,  and  during  1857-1864  professor  of  systematic  theology 
iu'the  divinity  school,  and  afterwards  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institnte;  was 
president  of  the  Massachnsetts  Historical  Society,  editor  of  the  Register,  and 
also  of  the  Examiner  and  many  historical  works. 

Ellis,  Rev.  John  M.,  D.  D.,  at  Chicago,  March  29;  born  at  Jaffrey,  N.  11.,  March  27, 
It^l ;  graduated  at  Oborlin  in  1851 ;  professor  of  languages  at  Mississippi  Collego, 
1852-1835;  stndied  theology  at  Oborlin  and  Union;  prolossor  of  Greek  iitOberlin, 
1858,  and  filled  various  chairs  acceptably;  was  also  mayor,  and  associate  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Chnrch,  and  was  sent  us  commissioner  to  Europe  lu  the 
interest  of  the  World's  Colnmbion  Exposition. 

Emersox,  Lctuek,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  August  26,  nged  78  years;  bom  in  Salem, 
N.  H.;  was  connected  with  the  public  schools  fifty  years,  thirty  as  teacher  and 
twenty  as  member  of  the  school  board. 

ESTABKOOK,  Prof.  Thomas,  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  Septeml>er  29,  aged  74 ;  was  an  educator 
tifty  years;  long  connected  with  Olivet  College  as  professm' of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

EwRLL,  BE.vjAMm  Stoddaet,  LL.  D.,  June  19,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  president 
of  William  and  Mary  Collogo,  Williamsbnrg,  Va. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1832;  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  there,  1832-1835,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy,  1835-36,  and  in  1848  became  profeRSor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  Mary  College  and  acting  president,  and  iu  1854  president; 
served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  again  elected  president  in  1865  and  to 
remained  until  his  death.  He  adhered  to  William  and  Msry  College  throngh 
all  vicissitudes  and  strove  to  preserve  its  identity  and  tradition*  and  to  retain 
its  influence  as  an  institntion  of  education  in  the  State.  Ho  was  an  honoraiy 
member  of  tho  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Fair,  Jamks  G.,  San  Francisco,  28th  December;  bom  in  Ireland  3d  December,  1831; 
bocame  wealthy  in  mining;  was  United  States  Senator;  bequeathed  $50,000  to 
Roman  Catholic  orphanage;  $50,000  to  Protestant  orphMiage,  and  $25,000  to 
Hebrew  orphanage.    His  jnroperty  was  estimated  as  high  ae  f42,0OO,O00. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City,  13th  of  April;  bom  in  TIaddam, 
Conn.,  13th  February,  1805:  sou  of  David  Dudley  Field,  D.  D.,  and  brother  of 
Justice  S.  J.  Field,  of  the  United  States  Sapreme  Court,  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the 
projector  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the 
Evangelibt;  graduated  at  Williams,  1825;  practiced  law,  and  became  eminent  as 
a  reformer  of  legal  practice  and  codi&er  of  law,  nnd  Avas  especially  known  for 
his  efforts  to  secure  tho  adoption  of  an  iuteruatioual  code. 

Frost,  Ritfds  S.,  Chicago,  6i;h  of  March;  bom  in  New  Hampshire  18th  of  April, 
1826;  gave  $7,000  to  a  library  in  Marlboro,  his  native  town,  $5,000  to  Welleelcy 
Collego,  and  liberally  to  other  beneficent  purposes. 

Goodell,  William,  M.  D.,  in  Philadelphia  October  27;  born  on  the  island  of  M«lt» 
in  1829;  son  of  the  noted  missionary,  Rev.  William  Qoodell,  D.  D. :  graduated  at 
Williams  in  1852,  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  CoUego  in  1854;  practiced  in  Turkey 
until  1861;  practiced  iu  Chester,  Pa. ;  was  in  charge  of  Preston  Retreat,  Phila- 
delphia, and  lectured  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

QooDNOW,  Hon.  L  T.,  at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  March  20;  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  W  ilbraham  Academy,  Massaebusotts ;  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Kansas,  and  became  land  commissioner  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texaa 
Railroad. 

OooDwiN,  Miss  Julia  A.,  28th  October,  Mason,  N.  H. ;  taught  fifteen  years  iu  Nortli 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
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Orah  AM,  Akdkrw  J.,  A.  M.,  at  Oranf;*,  N.  J. ;  born  at  Green  Creek,  Ohio,  AuKnst  2, 
1830:  at  14  attended  the  collei^e  at  Spring  Harbor,  Mich.  This  institution  after- 
trarus  removed  to  Hillsdale  and  has  since  been  kuuwa  as  Hillsdale  Culle^r,  aod 
from  it  he  receircd  his  A.  M.  For  a  time  be  was  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  nnd 
there  became  an  expert  stenoxrapher,  and  in  1862-63  re]>orted  for  the  legisla- 
ture of  Michigan ;  reported  Mr.  Beeeher'a  ■ermoua  for  eighteen  months.  He 
then  cngomd  m  law  reporting  and  reporting  on  Botable  occamona.  In  1858  he 
pnblisbetl  Bis  Handbook  of  Standard  of  American  Bteoograjdiy,  and  became 
distinguished  by  his  paUieatioas  <sr  tbo  impvoTetBoit  of  steoography. 

GuLXJVER,  Rev.  JouM  Putmam,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Janhary  25;  bom 
in  Boston,  May  13, 181d;  grodaoted  at  Phillips,  Andover,  in  1836,  Yolo  in  1840,  and 
from  Andover  Theol<^ical  Seminary  in  184a;  occupied  pootorotee  at  Norwich, 
CoiiD^  and  Chicago,  llL;waspreaidentof  KnoxCollegefouryears;  pastor  at  Uing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1878  until  his  death  was  Stone  pnrfessor  of  the  relations  of 
Christianity  to  the  secular  sciences  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
»  fro<|nent  eootribntor  to  the  Independent,  New  Knglonder,  Bibliothcca  Sacra, 
Andover  Review,  and  a  fonnder  of  the  Chicago  Advance ;  a  member  of  Yale  cor- 
poration; through  bis  efforts  Norwich  Free  Academy  was  fonnde<l  and  endowed. 
He  was  also  an  Mvoeate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  an  ardent  supporter  and 
friend  ot  President  Lincoln. 

Halt.,  Wiluam  Moxtagce,  at  Ashfleld,  Mass.,  December  15;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
Jnly  2,  1857;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1880;  professor  of  political  science  and  dean 
of  tho  faculty  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado. 

Uansox,  James  IIobbs,  IX.D.,  in  Maine;  bom  in  China,  Me.,  Jone  26,  181C;  gradu- 
ated at  Waterville  College  in  1842;  taught  before  graduation  a-t  well  as  after; 
was  principal  of  W.itervillo  Academy,  beginning  with  only  five  scholars,  and  did 
all  the  work  when  tl>e  nniuber  swelled  to  150;  tanght  in  Eastx>ort  in  the  high 
Kcbool;  from  1857-1863  wa«  jirtncipal  of  the  Portland  high  school;  was  recalled 
to  Waterville,  which  institution  had  been  change<l  in  the  nieantiraeto  Waterville 
Cla.s«ical  Institute,  and  remained  there  until  his  strength  compelled  liiin  to  retire. 
Tho  Governor  Coboin  endowment  was  secured  largely  through  his  inlluence, 
and  also  the  erection  of  the  Governor  Cobnrn  HalL  In  1862  ne  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Waterville  College,  and  successively  reelected.  He  compiled  a  Pre- 
paratory Latin  Prose  Book  and  was  joint  editor  of  a  Handbook  of  Latin  Poetry. 

Ha  WES,  Judge  Gkamville  P.,  in  New  York  City,  December  29,  1893;  bom  in  Maine 
in  1838;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1860  aud  at  the  Columbia  Law  School; 
nerved  through  the  war  on  Oenvral  Kmorv's  staff;  when  peace  was  deelnred 
became  profssiior  of  rhetoric  and  Kuglish  in  tlie  State  College  of  Maryland ;  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York;  was  elected  to  the  marine  judgeship  in  1879. 

Hayf.s,  Richard,  at  St.  Lonis,  Febrnary  12,  at  the  hand  of  ungrateful  tramps  whom 
he  ba<l  aided;  bom  in  Milton,  N.  H.,  Angnst  14,  1827;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1850;  read  law  and  practiced;  was  principal  of  Pittofield  (N.  H.)  Academy 
1851-1&54,  teacher  in  the  St.  Lonis  Normal  School  1861-62,  and  in  the  high 
school  until  his  death. 

riAYWARD,  Almira  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  11th  of  October;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
educated  at  Wheaton  Seminary ;  became  specially  noted  as  librarian  and  writer, 
but  tanght  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Teun.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in  the  normal 
school  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hkmkjtwat,  Mrs.  Maky,  Boston,  Mass.,  eth  of  March ;  bom  in  Now  York  City,  1819. 
She  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Tilest'm,  and  wife  of  Augustus  Ilenienway. 
Possessed  of  large  wealth,  she  combined  with  trno  philanthropy  great  judgment 
in  the  application  of  her  bounties.  She  was  quick  to  recognize  c.inses  ot  merit 
whether  tliey  appealed  to  the  favor  of  others  or  not,  nnd  she  was  willing  to  risk 
aiding  them  at  the  start.  Prof.  Larkiu  Dun  ton  characterises  her  as  possessed  of 
"wisdom,  wealth,  and  love."  She  contributed  liberally  towanl  historic  work 
in  the  old  Sonth  Chnroh,  aiding  tho  efforts  of  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker  and  the  lec- 
tdres  of  John  Fiske,  and  giving  $100,000  of  the  $200,000  necessary  to  save  the  old 
church  from  destruction.  She  gave,  it  is  said,  a  largo  sum  toward  the  explora- 
tions in  southwest  Arizona,  under  Frank  H.  Cnshing,  nnd  .aided  largely  in  other 
wojs  to  promote  American  ethnolopy  and  archieology-  She  expended  over  $100- 
000  in  aid  of  Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley's  School  at  Wilmington,  N,  C,  where  many 
teachers  were  trained,  and  which  had  a  most  excellent  influence  npon  educa- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  State.  She  aide<l  at  their  inception  the  Kitchen  Garden 
and  the  Teachers'  Benefit  Association.  She  aided  in  restoring  the  teaching  of 
sewing  and  introduced  cooking  in  the  Boston  public  schools  by  meeting  tho 
first  necessary  expenses.  She  boro  the  expenses  of  n  school  for  training  teachers 
in  the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  tho  system 
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into  the  Booton  schools.  She  founded  the  Boston  Normal  School  for  OynuiM- 
tlcH,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Amy  M.  Homans,  her  very  competenc  and  abl« 
as.sistiiDt.  She  purchased  the  John  D.  Philbrick  Library  and  gave  It  to  tbt 
BoHton  Normal  School.  She  was  a  contributor  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo's  "Mitib>tiT 
of  Edacation"  in  the  South,  and  yraa  active  in  promoting  the  edacatiou  of  tliV 
frecdmen.  She  had  the  thoughtfiilness  to  provide  that  certain  of  her  osnil 
annual  gifts  should  be  continued  from  her  estate  for  a  time.  It  would  be  im]>os- 
sible  to  name  the  many  lines  along  which  her  aid  was  bestowed  for  the  opliniiig 
of  mankind,  or  to  measure  the  extent  of  her  influence. 

HiNCKS,  Rev.  ?OHN  Howard,  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  December  11  j  bom  in  Maine,  Mwtli 
19,  1849;  educat«d  at  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Yale,  and  in  theology  at  Andorer 
and  Yale;  preached  in  California;  was  pastor  eleven  years  at  Montpelier,  Vt.; 
iu  1889  he  became  {trofessoi  of  history  and  social  science  and  d6au  of  the  fiicoltj 
at  Atlanta  University. 

IIiNKEL,  Charles  John,  Ph.  D.,  in  Amagonsett,  L.  I.,  An^st  21:  bom  in  Banan, 
Germany,  Jauuary,  1817;  was  educat^  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hanau  and  at  tlu 
University  of  Marburg;  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  in  Bintoli, 
Hesse,  at  the  Polytechnic  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  later  in  the  gymnasium  iu  the 
same  place;  lectured  nine  years  on  philology  and  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Marbnrg.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  in  1867  became  director 
uf  the  Martha  Institute  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  from  1869  until  1890  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  at  Vaasar.  He  wrote  » 
number  of  articles  and  monographs  on  educational  subjects. 

Hitchcock,  R.  C,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  6;  from  1883  to  1890  was  president tnd 
professor  of  Straight  University  at  New  Orleans. 

lluLUNoswoRTH,  SAMUEL  Shoret,  at  Philadelphia,  June  28;  bom  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  November  11,  1813;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and  studied  law;  tu 
proressor  of  the  law  of  contracts,  corporations,  and  pleading  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life. 

Howe,  (Jkokoe  Wilsok,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  March  21;  bom  in  Lowell  in  1833; 
graduated  at  Bowdolu  in  1859;  was  settled  in  several  pastorates;  in  1876  became 
grammar  school  principal  in  Lowell,  and  so  continued. 

Hunt,  Dr.  Kzra  M.,  at  Metucben,  N.  J.,  where  he  practiced  medicine  twenty-five 
years;  he  graduated  at  Princeton  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York;  was  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,' president  of  tbe 
American  Public  Health  Association,  a  member  of  the  Epidermalogical  Society 
of  London,  long  sanitary  editor  of  the  Independent;  he  was  a  hearty  promoter 
uf  sanitation  in  education,  and  aided  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  this  interest 

Jay,  John,  LL.  D.,  5th  of  May,  New  York  City;  bom  23d  of  June,  1817,  New  York 
City;  grandson  of  John  Jay ;  graduateof  Columbia  University,  1836;  then  law- 
yer, diplomat,  philanthropist,  j  udge ;  vigorous  promoter  of  emancipation  in  New 
Y'ork  and  elsewhere.  He  was  always  a  promoter  of  every  grade  of  education. 
As  minister  to  Vicuna  ho  rendered  special  service  to  education.  He  made  snob 
eti'urts  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  took  up  the  special  exhibit 
of  our  education  at  the  exposition  at  Vienna  iu  1873,  and  thus  e<lucation  in  the 
United  States  began  to  apjiear  for  the  first  time  in  its  true  light  at  these  inter- 
national expositions. 

Jenks,  I'rof.  J.  W.  P.,  A.  M.,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  26,  aged  85;  bom  in 
Midilleboro,  Mass.  For  a  time  he  taught  an  academy,  but  his  great  service  vaa 
rendered  at  Brown  University,  where  he  was  a  long  time  professor  and  after- 
wards emeritus  professor  and  curator  of  the  Jenks  Museum,  which  was  equipped 
at  his  expense  and  under  his  supervision. 

Johnson,  Barton  W.,  in  De  Leon,  Tex.,  May  24;  bom  in  Tazewell  County,  HI.; 
educated  at  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia;  became  tutor  there;  was  president 
of  Kuroka  College,  Illinois,  and  of  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa.  He  was  proqinent 
in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  edited  several  religion* 
papers. 

KuNi>8KK,  Carl  WiLHRLM,  in  South  Nor  walk,  Conn.,  Kebmaty  36;  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  in  1818 ;  was  educated  in  the  Military  College  and  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  iu  Copenhagen ;  taught  drawing  abroad  a  numberofy6an,and 
coming  to  this  country;  continued  the  same  work  here  twenty  years;  erected  a 
finely  equljiped  astronomical  observatory  in  South  Norwalk ;  was  the  originatoi 
ofa  system  of  drawing;  was  an  advocate  of  phonetic  spelling.  In  1892  he  opened 
a  lectn  re  hall  for  religious  service  in  English  and  German,  and  for  free  lectnies  in 
secular  studies. 
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Lame,  Mas.  Mary  Cf.lbstia  Clemans,  of  Brooklyn,  16th  of  October;  born  in  Charl- 
ton, Mass.,  27th  of  May,  1826;  with  her  parents,  early  moved  to  Ohio;  began  to 
teach  at  14  in  district  schools;  taught  one  year  in  Wisconsin  and  thirty-seven 
years  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  among  her  pupils  who  have  become  widely  known  were 
John  D.  and  William  Kockefeller. 

Lord,  John,  LL.  D.,  December  15;  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  l)orn  in  Uerwick,  Me.,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1809;  historian  and  lectnrerj  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1833; 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  served  in  two  pastorates,  during  ^vhich  time 
he  devoted  his  attention  also  to  history.  He  lived  in  England  daring  1843-1846, 
and  lectured  on  the  Middle  Ages;  was  a  lecturer  at  Dartmouth  1866-1876.  His 
lectures  attracted  large  audiences  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
dill  much  to  promote  nistorical  study.  He  published  nnmeroos  works  ou  his- 
torical subjects. 

McCosH,  Rev.  James,  LL.  D.,  8.  T.  D.,  D.  Lit.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  6th  of  November; 
born  in  Carch  Keoch,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Ist  of  April,  1811;  son  of  a  farmer; 
studied  at  Glasgow  College  tlve  years,  and  at  University  of  Kdinburgh  under  Drs. 
Welch  and  Chalmers;  was  pastor  at  Arbroath ;  in  charge  of  a  church  M-itb  1,400 
communicants  at  Brechin ;  in  1843  was  active  in  forming  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  in  l%t  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queens  College,  Bel- 
fa.st,  Ireland,  holding  the  same  for  sixteen  years,  being  alRO  for  a  time  examiner 
for  tlie  Indian  civil  service.  He  visited  German  universiticH  and  studied  German 
philosophy  in  1858.  Ho  came  to  United  States  iu  1866,  and  visited  the  colleges 
and  theological  schooln.  May,  1866,  was  elected  president  of  Princeton  College, 
and  was  inaugurated  27  th  of  October;  contiuned  in  the  ofllce  until  1888,  when  he 
became  president  emeritus,  and  continued  to  teach  philosophy  until  1890.  His 
presidency  was  marked  by  great  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  college;  by  special 
change.s  in  the  curriculum ;  the  attendance  went  up  from  246  to  604,  and  instruc- 
tors from  10  professors,  4  tutors,  and  2  teachers  to  35  profes.sors,  3  tutors,  and 
additional  lecturers  and  other  aHsistanta.  His  lectures  and  publications  were 
Humorous.  His  position  as  a  philosopher  was  established  by  the  pni>lication  of 
"The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,"  in  1850.  There 
followed  in  18.55  "  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,"  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  George  Dickie,  M.  D. ;  "The  Tuitions  of  the  Mind,  Inductively 
Investigated,"  1860;  "The  Supernatural  in  Keligion  in  Kelntion  to  the  Natural," 
1862;  "Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,"  1866;  "Treatise  on  Logic,"  1869; 
"Christianity  and  Positivism,"  1871;  "Scottish  Philosophy,"  1874;  "Thoughts 
and  Emotions,"  1880;  "The  Philosophical  Series,"  two  volumes,  1882;  "The 
Motive  Powers,"  1877;  "The  Religions  Aspects  of  Evolutions  "  1888;  "Prevail- 
ing Types  of  Philosophy— Can  They  Logically  Reach  Realty  t "  1890;  "  Tests  of 
Various  Kinds  of  Truth,"  1891;  "Philosophy  of  Realty,"  1894. 

McDiLL,  Jonas  Wilson,  at  Creston,  Iowa,  February  28 ;  born  in  Ohio,  March  4,  1834 ; 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1853;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856 ;  removed  to 
Iowa  and  was  elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1859.  He  was 
afterw.irds  probate  .judge,  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  from  1868  to  1874  district  and  circuit  judge  in  Iowa;  member  of  Congress 
from  1874  to  1876;  member  of  tlie  State  board  of  rallroatl  commissinners  1881- 
1^ ;  Un  ited  States  Senator,  and  in  1892  became  n  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  retained  this  position  until  bis  death. 

McFauland,  Rev.  John  R.,  December  9,  in  Alaska,  in  the  house  of  a  native  while  on 
a  missiouory  tour;  ho  was  a  sucoessfill  teacher  and  preacher  among  the  Hovaks. 

Main,  Prof.  James,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November ;  born  in  Scotland,  February  24, 
1810 ;  graduated  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  taught  several  years ;  became  as- 
tronomical computer  in  the  Coast  Surveyinl851,  and  so  remained  for  thirty  years. 

MAX.I.KRY,  Col.  GaRKIck,  LL.  D.,  at  Wasliington,  D.  C,  October  24 ;  born  in  Pennsylva- 
vania,  April  24, 1831 ;  graduated  at  Yale  iu  1853 ;  practiced  law  in  Ohio,  1853-1857 ; 
served  in  the  Union  Army  and  received  four  brevets  and  was  retired  on  account  of 
wounds ;  was  an  executive  officer  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  and  in  1869  became 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  made  important  contributions  to  that  sub- 
ject, especially  connected  with  the  sign  language  of  the  Indians  and  deaf-mutes. 
Martin,  Alexander,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Indiana:  bom  in  Maim,  Scotland,  in 
1822:  graduated  at  Allegheny  College,  Pa.,  In  1847;  principal  of  Northwestern 
Aca<lemy  three  years;  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature  in  Allegheny 
College  from  1855  to  1864;  founded  and  became  president  of  West  Virginia 
University;  in  1875  was  made  professor  of  mental  and  moral  sciences  in  the  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University,  and  subsequently  president,  remaining  until  1889,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  De  Pauw  University. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  four  general  confereuces  and  to  the  first  ecumenical  con- 
ference, which  met  in  London  in  1881. 
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Ma80^,  Gkobge  Champun,  Philadelphia,  Jnnaary  30:  born  in  Neirport,  E.I.,  Jaly 
17, 1820;  journalist;  greatly  promoted  the  stndy  of  local  history  Dy  lus  writinga 
and  otherwise. 

Mason,  Ltman,  in  Boston,  Febmary  9;  hom  in  VermoDt;  gradnated  at  Dartmonth 
iu  1839;  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  but  before  praotieing  law  taagbt  in  Wes- 
tern Reserve  and  Dartmouth  College. 

Mather,  S.  H.,  LL.  D.,  at  CleToland,  Ohio,  January  14 ;  bom  in  Washington,  N.  H., 
Miirch  20,  1813;  gradoated  at  Dartaionth  in  1834;  read  la^  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,and 
Clev<-land,  Ohio,  and  prat-ticed  there  Decern I>er,  18S6,  to  1852;  secretary  to  tbe 
Society  of  Savings  1849-1852,  secretary  and  treasurer  1852-1884,  president  1884  till 
his  death;  aniemberof  the  cityboardof  edncation  and  an  originatorof  the  Cleve- 
land public  library.  Thewell-knowu  writer,  Frederick  G.Mather,  is  bis  son.  Hit 
success  iu  banking  was  phenomenal.  As  a  lawyer,  called  to  give  advice  in  regard 
to  estates  and  investments,  he  secured  a  charter  for  the  Society  of  Savings  on  tlM 

Slan  of  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  of  Boston,  expectiug  that  the  work  wonlil  be 
one  by  others,  and  that  he,  at  most,  wonld  bo  only  legal  adviser.  At  first  a  tin 
box  wns  used  for  deposits,  which  for  safety  was  put  in  on  adjoining  bank's  vault 
each  uight;  but  confidence  brought  depositors,  and  the  society  before  his  death 
had  over  $24,000,000  iu  its  charge  and  gave  great  steadiness  to  the  financial 
interests  of  that  locality.  He  efflciontly  promoted  great  Improvements  in  th« 
city  schools,  under  the  snpervisiou  of  Hon.  Andrew  >reexo. 

Mead,  Edward  S.,  in  Sonthainpton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  January  10:  bom  in  Kev 
York  City  January  10,  1847;  publisher,  member  of  the  firm  of  Dmld,  Mead  &  Co., 
ill  New  York  City ;  gra<lnatcd  at  Yale  in  1869;  wrote  over  the  signature  of  Rich- 
ard Markham ;  was  trustee  of  the  Masenm  of  Art,  and  especially  promoted  edo- 
cation  in  art. 

Merrick,  Frederick,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bom  nt  'Wilbrahnm,  Mass.,  January  29, 
3810;  died  Marcli  5,  aged  84  years.  He  studied  at  Weslcyan  University,  but  in 
1836,  having  been  elected  on  the  nomination  of  Tresideut  Fisk  to  the  priucipal- 
ship  of  tho  Conference  Seminary  at  Armenia,  N.  Y.,  left  college ;  in  1»8  elected 
to  tho  chair  of  natural  science  iu  tho  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio;  in  1843 
was  pastor  of  tho  Methodist  Church  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  in  1843  was  made  one 
of  two  agents  for  tho  newly  founded  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  For  fifty-on« 
years  he  son-ed  tho  university  as  agent,  professor  of  natural  history,  of  monil 
philosophy,  president,  and  as  emeritus  professor  and  lecturer  ou  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  From  1815  to  1885  he  was  auditor  of  the  university,  and 
raised  over  $40,000  for  its  use. 

Monroe,  Albert  Bkinkkriiof,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  in  tho  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  aire ;  bom  in  New  York  City  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  tli« 
City  of  New  York,  lie  engaged  in  business,  but  retired  in  1874  to  devote  himself 
to  Christian,  educational,  and  philanthropic  work.  In  1882  Ixe  became  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions;  in  1886 
a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College;  in  1874  he  became  a  trustee  of  Hampton  Institate 
and  later  president  of  the  board;  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association ;  wns  director  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  New  York 
Sunday-School  Association,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Tract  Society;  in 
1878  he  became  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  later  president,  and  was  active  in 
city,  State,  and  international  work. 

MuNRO,  Norman  L.,  New  York  City,  February  24;  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1840; 
pnblisher;  especially  known  in  conneetion  with  Monro's  Library  and  Mnnro'l 
Pocket  Magazine. 

NAsn,  RxEPnEN  O..  in  Lynnfleld,  Mass.,  May  1;  bom  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April 
4, 1823;  jp-ndnatod  at  Dartmouth  in  1842;  lawyer  and  judge  in  Boston;  tangbt 
in  the  academy  several  years  after  gradnation. 

O'Farrell,  Bishop  Michael  Joseph,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  2;  bom  in  Ireland, 
December  2, 1832 ;  educated  in  All  Hallow's  College  and  at  St.  Snlpice,  Paris,  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  was  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  Paris  and 
in  Montreiil,  and  gave  over  $30,000  to  charity  and  education. 

OsBORN,  Rev.  Prof.  Henry  Stafford,  LL.  D.,  in  New  Y'ork  City,  February  2;  bom  »t 
Philadplphin  August  17,  1823;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  in  1846  pastor  at  Belvidere,N.  J. ;  occupied  chain 
at  Reanoke  and  Lafayette  colleges  an<I  in  Miami  University.  He  was  an  author- 
ity on  metallurgy  and  sacred  geography.  Among  his  hooks  are  Flowers  of 
Palestine,  Scientific  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  United  States,  Palestine 
Past  and  Present,  Manual  of  Bible  Geography,  The  New  Descriptive  (Jeography. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  tho  Victoria  Institute  of  London. 
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Paddock  (Bisbop  of  Washineton),  John  Adamr,  S.  T.  D.,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
March  3;  boru  at  Norwicb,  Conn.,  January  19,  1825;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1845  and  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  in  1849 ;  ■was  pas- 
tor of  BeToral  charcbes  and  beoazne  Bishop  of  Waahineton  Territory,  in  1880.  lie 
established  the  Episcopal  institationa  of  learuing  iu  his  diocese  and  collected  the 
money  for  them. 

Passavakt,  p.  M.,  H.  D.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  8,  aged  70;  promiuont  in  the 
Lntherun  Cbiircb;  founder  of  hoHpitals  in  Chicago  and  Jaokaonvillo,  111.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  the  Pittsburg  InArmury,  and  sever^U  orphan  hones.  Ho  organized 
the  Deaconess  Institute.  He  also  promoted  the  foundation  of  Tliiel  College,  i^nd 
wns  busy  pseporing  for  the  orgaaization  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
in  Chicago. 

Pattekwx,  Bev.  H.  W.,  LL.  D.,  at  Eranston,  Dl.,  February  28 :  bom  Mary  ville,  Tenn. ; 
or^nizer  and  pastor  for  thirty-two  years  of  the  Seicond  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago;  became  professor  of  apologetics  iu  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  the 
Korthwest,  now  MoCormiok  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  engaged  to  lecture 
in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  He  defended  Professor  Swing  when  the  latter 
was  tried  for  heresy.  . 

Pattbrsok,  Miss  Hannah  W.,  at  Westiield,  N.  Y.  Left  $100,000  to  found  a  library 
for  the  town. 

Pkck,  Kcv.  TnoMAsE.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  October  2, 1893;  bom 
in  South  Carolina  Jannary  29,  1822;  educated  at  Columbia  College  and  pri- 
v.itdy;  was  for  a  time  librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  college;  became  eminent 
in  the  ministry,  and  ttom  1860-1893  was  professor  iu  Union  Seminary,  Hampden 
Sidney. 

Peck,  Kev.  Whitman,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  November  9;  bom  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  May  16,  1815;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1838  and  Audover  in  IHU;  was 
pastor  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  when  his  health 
failed,  and  ho  devoted  himxelf  lo  teaching  in  Connecticut,  18a6-1858;  Delaware, 
1859-1861 ;  Connecticut,  1862-1864 ;  KishkUl,  N.  Y.,  1865-1868,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1868-1874;  was  the  author  of  Latin  Lessons,  Business  Arithmetic,  and 
Manual  of  ChriHtiauity. 

PKABonv,  Miss  EuzABKTH  Palmxr,  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston,  January  3;  born 
Billoric*,  Mass.,  16th  of  May,  1804;  daughter  of  N.  Peabody,  nster  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  spent  her  ^outh  in  Snlem,  but 
resided  for  the  roost  of  her  life  in  or  near  Boston,  engaged  in  education  or  liter- 
ary pursuits.  She  was  chiefly  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the  apostle  of 
the  kindergarten  in  America.  She  w^  early  noted  as  a  scholar,  and  began  to  te.toli 
at  16  years  of  age.  Her  sisters  were  among  her  fiiKt  pupils.  At  18  she  studied 
Greek  under  Kmerson.  She  tangbtin  the  family  of  Channing,  and  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Uronson  Aloott.  She  delighted  in  having  the  exclusive  direction  of 
a  young  mind.  Among  her  published  works  may  be  named  Key  to  Hebrew 
History,  Key  to  Grecian  History.  She  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Education, 
to  The  Examiner,  and  The  Dial.  She  edited  .Xsthetic  Papers  and  The  Crime  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  etc.  Deeply  interested  in  education  from  early  life  she 
was  alert  for  improvements;  saw  the  importame  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment from  the  flrst,  and  devoted  herself  to  its  introduction  iu  America.  In  1870 
she  visited  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  found  him  in  hearty  sympathy 
■with  her  desiroto  bring  a  knowledge  of  Froebel's  ideas  to  American  educators. 
B^  the  aid  of  John  Kraas^  an  assistant  whose  whole  thought  was  o<'cupied  with 
kindergarten,  the  Commissioner  was  kept  informed  of  every  item  of  interest 
touching  the  subject.  Miss  Peabody  therefore  found  the  Bureau  of  Education 
ready  through  its  reports  and  circulars  to  forward  her  purjiosc,  and  thus  her 
insfrnctivo  and  inspiring  efforts  were  made  known  by  means  of  its  publications 
to  rdncators  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Before  her  death  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  kindergarten  more  developed  in  America  than  in  any  other 
conntry. 

PiLisnuAY,  I.  Wkbbtkb,  at  Milford, N.  H.,  October  36:  bora  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  in 
1811 ;  hie  youth  was  spent  in  Henniker,  N.  H. ;  groonated  at  Dartmouth  in  1840; 
teacher,  farmer,  etc.  Taught  in  New  Hampshire,  1840,  in  P^perell,  Mass.,  1841- 
18-13;  Weymouth  High  School,  1843-44,  and  Amherst,  N.  H.,  1857-1861 ;  school 
rommissinner  for  Hillsboro  County,  1862-1864;  agent  for  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
South  Carolina,  1865-66. 

PiNGKY,  Rev.  John  F.,  Ph.  D.,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  February  16;  bom  in  MassacSiu- 
setts  in  1818;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1836,  tanght  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  1846- 
ISiiS,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  pastor  nt  Uoseville,  N.  J. ;  principal  I'iiigry  School, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  from  1861  until  his  death. 
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Poole,  William  Fredrrick,  LL.  D.,  at  Eranstou,  III.,  Marcbl;  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  December  24,  1821;  graduated  at  Yale  iu  1849;  was  librarian  of  tbe 
"  Brotbers  in  Unity"  while  in  college  and  prepare<l  an  index  to  periodical  litcn- 
ture  which  was  extended  to  a  third  edition ;  was  associate  librarian  of  the  Boitoa 
Athenirnm  in  1851,  and  in  1853  became  librarian  of  tbe  Boston  Mercantile  Library, 
in  which  ])OHition  ho  rem.iined  fonr  years  »nd  printed  dnring  that  time  a  diction- 
ary catalogue  of  tbelibmry  onthe"title-a-line"  principle;  was  librarian  of  tlio 
Boston  Atneumum,  1856-1869;  he  organized  the  Bronson  Library,  Waterbaiy, 
Conn.,  the  Athena!um  Library  at  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt.,  and  did  similar  work  at 
Newton  and  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  in  tlie  Lnited  States  Kavol  Academy  at 
•  Annapolis.  Ue  wns  librarian  at  tbe  orgaaization  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cis- 
cinnati,  and  of  tbe  Chicago  Public  Library;  from  1877  until  bis  death  he  vat 
engaged  iu  theorganizatiunof  tbe  library  at  Chicago  fonnded  by  Walter  L.  Kew- 
berry;  was  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  from  1855-1867,  and  vice-president  of  tbe  International 
Conferences  of  Librarians  in  London  in  1877.  He  was  the  anthor  of  Index  to 
Periodical  Literature,  Ordinauce  of  1787,  Cotton  Mather,  Salem  Witchcraft; 
edited  tbe  Owl,  a  literary  magazine  publislied  in  Chicago  in  1874-75,  and  wrote 
many  papers  on  historical  and  literary  topics. 

Rauch,  John  H.,  M.  D.,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  March  24;  a  widely  recognized  anthority 
on  mrdical  education,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  8anit.-irians  in  this  connti;: 
orgauizcd  tho  board  of  health  of  Chicago,  and  was  president  and  secretary  of 
thn  Illinois  State  board  of  health  from  its  organization  to  1891;  was  delegate  to 
the  Intt>rnatioual  Medical  Association  at  Berlin  in  1>90,  and  to  tlio  Pan-American 
at  the  City  of  Mexico;  served  through  the  war  as  brigade  eurgeou,  aaaistant 
medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  medical  director  of  thoGnlf 
Department;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  American  Public  Health  Association. 

EoBixsox,  Rev.  E.  Oilman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Boston',  June  13;  bom  in  AtUeboro, 
Mass.,  March  13, 1815 ;  graduated  at  Brown  in  1838,  Newton  Theological  Seminaij 
in  1842;  1842-1845  pastor  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  eiglit  months  of  the  time  was  chap- 
lain of  the  University  of  Virginia:  1846  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  tie 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Covington,  Ky. ;  1850  pastor  in  Cincinnati;  1853 
professor  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  1860-1872  was  its  president; 
1872-1889  was  president  of  Brown  University,  served  as  lecturer  on  apologetics 
and  evidences  of  Christianity  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of  ethics  and  apologetics  iu  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  ChicSgo.  For  five  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Review;  ia 
1883  delivered  the  Yale  lectures  on  preaching.  He  published  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Morality,  and  a  new  edition  of  Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

RoLKE,  H.  Percy,  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  March  18;  bora  in  Vermont;  graduated  at 
Dartnioutli  in  1874 ;  taught  iu  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  in  Helena, 
Moat.,  and  became  editor,  lawyer,  and  judge. 

ROTCil,  Arthur,  eminent  architect,  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  August  15;  born  in  Boatoai 
Slay  13,  1850;  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1871;  spent  two  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology ;  wns  iu  the  ofHce  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt;  1874  iu  the  School  of  Fiue  Arts. 
Paris,  and  until  1880  traveled  through  Europe  and  studied.  In  1882,  in  coop- 
eration with  his  sister,  ho  established  the  well-known  Rotch  Traveling  Scholar- 
ship as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Benjamin  Rotch,  enabling  students  chosen  br 
the  Boston  Society  of  Architecture  to  reside  for  two  years  in  Europe  stndyin? 
architecture.  This  is  understood  to  bo  tbe  first  American  scholarship  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Rotch's  firm  (Rotch  &  Solden)  furnished  the  plansforthe  Art  Musenm 
and  School  at  Wellesley  College,  the  gymnasiums  at  Bowdoiu  College  and  Eietcr 
Academy,  and  the  Bridgewater  Public  Library. 

SCAMMON,  Gen.  Eliakim  Parker,  in  New  York  City,  December  7 ;  born  in  Whitofield, 
Lincoln  County,  Me.,  December  27,  1816;  graduated  at  West  Point;  1837  '<* 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Academy,  also  assistant  professoroi 
history,  geography,  and  ethics;  was  professor  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, two  years,  and  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Polytechnic  College,  Iwi' 
1861 ;  professor  of  mathematics  and  history  in  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  from  1875-1885. 

Scudder,  John  Milton,  M.  D.,  at  Dayton,  Fla.,  February  17;  bom  in  H»ni'"«* 
County,  Ohio,  September  8, 1829,  studied  at  Miami  University;  graduated  at  «• 
.Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  1856;  professor  of  anatomy  there  «>• 
next  year  and  later  occupied  different  chairs;  was  also  dean  and  treaanrw'. 
Ha  was  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  and  published  several  bookeo" 
medical  subjects. 
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Shafer,  Hklkk  Almira,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  January  20;  born  ia 
Newark,  N.  J.,  September  23,  1839;  gradnated  at  Oberlin  in  1863;  taiiglit  two 
^ears  in  a  yoong  ladiee'  school  in  New  Jersey ;  became  instructor  of  matliematics 
in  tlie  St.  Louis  High  School,  was  culled  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Welles- 
ley  College  in  1877  and  filled  that  position  until  1888,  when  sho  was  elected  pres- 
ident, which  position  she  retained  until  her  death. 

Sheod,  Bev.  William  Greekough  Tiiaykr,  in  New  York  City,  November  17 ;  bom 
in  Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1820;  ^aduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1839 
and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  was  pastor  at  Brandon  Vt. ;  was 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont  1845-1852;  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  professor  of  church  history 
in  Andover  Seminary;  assistant  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York;  profes- 
sor of  biblical  literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  until  1874,  and  was 
professor  of  systematic  theology  there  nntil  1890.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  works  on  theology  and  other  subjects. 

Shepherd,  Joh.v  Wesley,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  1;  bom  at  Hnutsville,  Ala., 
July  20,  1826;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1844;  taught  in  an  academy  in  Huntsville; 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  reporter  lor  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama. 

Shipley,  James  Lucirn,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  December  17;  bom  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  March  31, 1836;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1861;  was  principal  for  two  years 
of  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn. 

Shiras,  Rev.  Alexander,  at  Clifton,  Pa.,  November  20;  born  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
in  1813 ;  graduated  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va. ;  was  rector  at 
Berryville.Va. ;  Georgetown,  D.  C;  Pelham,  N.  Y. ;  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
and  at  King  George,  Va. ;  was  appointed  by  the  I'resident  chaplain  of  Satterly 
Hospital,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  war.  He  held  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  for  about  twenty  years,  and  was  devoted  to  its  interest 
and  most  faithful  in  his  duties. 

SiMPflOX,  l>rof.  Benjamin  H.,  at  Chicago,  June  28;  assistant  professor  of  HyHtematio 
theology  in  Chicago  Univerxity. 

Smith,  Rev.  George  S.,  August  12;  for  thirteen  years  was  teacher  and  preacher 
in  Raleigh  and  McLeansvillo,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Rev.  C.  D.,  D.  D.,  at  Franklin,  N.  C,  January  3,  aged  82;  assistant  State  min- 
eralogist and  a  local  preacher. 

Snow,  Freeman,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Nelson,  Pa.,  September  12;  bom  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
in  1841 ;  served  through  the  war;  was  fitted  at  Andover  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1873;  was  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  Unite<l  States  Naval 
Academy  for  two  years;  taugiit  history  one  year  at  the  Boston  Latin  School; 
was  appointed  instrnotor  in  forensics  and  American  history  at  Harvard  in  1881, 
and  after  three  years'  study  in  France  and  Germany  became  professor  of  inter- 
national law  and  American  diplomacy  at  Harvard  and  held  that  chair  until  his 
death. 

Storrs,  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  1;  son  of 
President  Storrs,  of  Western  Reserve  College ;  born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  January 
20, 1827;  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1846;  taught  in  Virginia;  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  1848-1851;  wasapastorin  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Ciucinnati, Ohio,  andBrook- 
lyn,  N,  Y. ;  was  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Mission  Society,  187'i-1882,  and 
while  in  that  position  promoted  education ;  was  a  trustee  of  Marietta  College  for 
thirty  years  j  pastor  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  from  1882  until  his  death.  As  a  preacher 
ho  was  spintual  and  eloquent;  as  a  scholar,  earnest  and  accurate;  as  pastor, 
tender  and  faithful;  ns  head  of  a  family,  cheerful  and  affectionate;  as  citizen, 
characterized  by  a  lofty  patriotism. 

Strong,  Prof.  James,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Ronnd  Lake,  N.Y.,  August  7;  born  in  New 
York,  August  14, 1K22;  studied  me4icine  for  a  time  in  Lowville,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
at  Wesleyau  University  in  1844;  taught  two  years  in  the  Troy  Conference  Semi- 
nary; 1847,  removed  to  Flushing  and  built  the  Flushing  Railroad;  was  its  presi- 
dent, and  showed  aptitude  in  other  business  also;  in  1858  became  professor  of 
theological  literature  in  Troy  University;  in  1868  was  professor  of  exegetioal 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary ;  was  eminent  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and 
writer,  but  remained  a  layman.  Among  his  niynerous  publications  nre  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  both  English  and  Greek.  He  contributed  to  Lange's  Commen- 
taries. He  assisted  in  preparing  McCIintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical, 
Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  comprising  12  volumes,  and  owing  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  McCIintock,  was  compelled  to  edit  seven-tenths  of  the  work. 
His  books  of  importance  number  over  a  dozen,  and  he  was  engaged  upon  a  history 
of  ecclesiastical  biography  from  the  year  1700.  His  great  concordance  is  well 
known.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  committee  to  revise  the  Old 
Testament. 
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Strong,  Miss  Mary  A.,  at  Talla<le)r»,  Ala.,  March  1;  bom  and  educated  in  Ohio; 
tanght  in  Aknm  High  School,  Ohio;  at  Talladega  she  was  rhief  lady  iBstruetor 
and  teacher  of  mathematics.    She  was  sister  of  Dr.  Joaiah  Strong. 

Swing,  Eev.  David,  ot  Chicago,  October  3 ;  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Augnst  23, 1830 ;  grad- 
uated at  Miami  University  with  high  honors  as  a  linguist  in  1852,  and  began  the 
study  of  tlicology,  but  ivitbrn  a  year  ■was  appointed  professor  of  languages  nt 
Miami,  and  remained  there  twelve  }-«ar8. 

Teat^  John  William,  D.  D.,  in  Elizabeth,  K.  J.,  JuneSO ;  bom  at  Bhinobeck,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  14, 1839 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  18M,  and  taught  one  year  in 
an  academy  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

Thaxtbr,  Mrs.  Ceua,  Appledore  Island,  Isles  of  Shoala,  SMh  of  Angnet;  bom  in 
Portxmoutli,  N.  H.,  1836;  daughter  <»f  Thomas  U.  IjerigMm;  aoted  as  a  writer  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

Thompson,  Thomas  Meriiitt,  in  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  Jime  6;  bom  in  Woodstock,  Tlstcr 
County.  N.  Y. ;  gradoat«d  at  Tale  in  1844;  tan^t  three  yean*  in  the  high  srfaool 
af  South  Britain,  Conn.,  and  conducted  for  several  years  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  a 
select  school  for  both  sexes;  he  ako  taught  in  Arrej-obondo,  N.  Mex. 

ToRRY,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  at  Cazenoria,  N.  Y.,  Septemlicr  20;  bom  iu  Bethany, 
Pa.,  1818 ;  gradmated  at  Amherst  in  1843 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  <um1  Union ; 
tutor  at  Amiiurst,  1846-47;  taught  in  Chicago  j  Honesdaie  (Pa.)  Academy,  IS18-49; 
was  settled  in  several  pastoratca  and  taught  intellectual  jihilosophy  at  Hamilton 
College,  1880-1883. 

TuTTLB,  Prof.  Hrebert,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Juno  21 ;  bom  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1846; 
graduated  at  the 'University  of  Vermont  in  1869;  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
m  Europe  and  this  country  until  1880,  wfaon  lie  became  l^tnrer  in  the  LniTwrsity 
of  Michigan.  The  foUowiag  year  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Cornell. 
Ho  published  German  Political  Leaders  and  a  History  of  Pmssia,  of  which  three 
volumes  appearml  during  his  lifetiate.  The  fourth  volomo  has  been  cuntiuued 
and  published  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams. 

Walsh,  Miss  Fannie  I.,  May  2,  suddenly  at  tho  Bishopthorpe  School  for  Yonng  La- 
dit'8,  SuutU  libthlchou,  I'a.,  of  which  sho  had  charge  fur  a  quarter  of  a  ceutary. 

Wardwell,  J.  H.,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Jnly  23;  bom  in  Saubomton,  N.  H., 
IS  14;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1870;  taught  at  Amesbui-y,  Maaa.,  MiLford, 
N.  H.,  Saco,  Me.,  (juincy,  Mass.,  and  Miiford,  Mass. 

Watkkiiousk,  Francis  A.,  teacher,  Jnly  1,  at  Paris,  France,  where  ho  bad  gone  for  bis 
health;  boru iu  Searboro,  Me.,  January 27,  1835;  Attended  pablic achools:  went 
to  sea  two  yeara;  iitted  at  Hollowell  Academy  aud  graduated  at  Bowa«in  in 
lXo7 ;  wliilo  there  was  librarian.  Ho  taught  his  first  school  during  his  frat^hnian 
year;  after  graduation  taught  at  Natchez,  Miss. ;  in  1859  took  chargeof  Hallowelt 
Academy;  m  1861,  Augusta  High  School;  in  186S,  Newton  High  Scboul,  and  in 
December,  1880,  was  elected  head  master  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston. 

Weed,  MIm  Ella,  in  New  York  City,  January  10;  bom  in  Newbnrg,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
at  Vastiar  with  high  houor  in  general  study  and  with  specialhonor  in  mathematics; 
was  iu  charge  of  a  school  for  girls  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  aoveral  years,  and  left 
on  account  of  ill  health.  On  regaining  her  health  she  tangbt  one  year  in  her 
luttivcS  city  and  then  accepted  a  position  in  Miss  Annie  Brown's  school,  in  Kew 
York.  From  tho  founding  of  Barnard  College  she  was  a  trustee  and  soon  after 
dean  of  the  facultj-,  and  was  influential  in  giving  form  and  substance,  breadth, 
aud  liberality  to  tho  foundations  of  that  institatum. 

Weli>,  FkancisM.,  M.  D.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,. January  1;  InnvinDalton,  N. H.,in 
1X4U;  grnd  anted  at  Harvard  in  1860  and  tlte  medical  school  in  1864;  was  aneistant 
Rurgouu  in  the  Navy  auil  hvter  Horgeeninifae  Army;  pr:tcticed  in  New  Yf>i4c  and 
Massachusetts,  and  was  twelve  yearsauemborof  the  Harvard  board  of  overseers. 

Welling,  Jamks  Clark,  LL.  D.,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Septemltor  4:  bom  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  14, 1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1844;  studied  law;  1845,  tonght 
iu  New  York  College  School;  was  political  writer  for  the  National  Intelligencer, 
1850-1865;  1S67,  president  of  St.  Jehns  College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  1870,  professor 
of  iMlles-lettreH,  Princeton;  1871,  president  of  Colombian  Univorstty,  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C.  Under  his  administration  the  university  was  greatly  enlarged  in  all 
departments— t4ie  polytechnic  schocd  started  and  the  new  bnilding  erected  at  the 
comer  of  H  and  Fifteenth  streets.  His  resignation  of  the  presidency  had  been 
tendered  to  take  effect  October  1.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
tho  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  traveled  in  Europe  in  its  interest.  In  1884  be 
became  regent  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  tho  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Ho  was  a  member  of  tho  Philosophical  Society  and  jwosident  of 
the  Authropological  Society  of  Washington,  and  also  president  of  tho  Copyrigbt 
League  of  tho  District  of  Columbia. 
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■WiiEBi-KU,  Col.  William  F.,  .it  Helena,  Mont.,  Juno  21;  bom  in  New  Yorlc;  he 
removed  to  St.  Paul  in  1857;  was  privote  secretary  to  the  governor;  located  the 
first  telegraph  lino  in  the  St.tte;  ^va8  captain  in  the  Foarth  Kegiment;  moved 
to  Montana  m  1869,  and  was  librarian  of  the  State  llistoricnl  Society ;  did  much 
to  ]>re8crvo  accurate  historical  data  and  to  create  nn  interest  in  the  study  of - 
history. 

Williams,  George  Huntinotox,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  12 ;  bom  at  Utica,  January 
28y  1856;  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1878,  and  spentseTeral  years  abroadstudyiiig; 
became  associate  professor  iu  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1885,  and  iu  1892  pro- 
fessor of  iuorgauic  geology ;  wrote  on  geology. 

WinpPLE,  EzEKlEL  Wbbster,  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  Octol>er  4 ;  bom  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1845;  son  of  Kev.  Dr.  George  and  Alice  (Welister)  Whipple  and 
grandson  of  Ezekiel  Webster;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1867;  studied  law,  but 
devoted  himself  to  teaching;  taught  in  Springboro,  Ohio,  1871-1873,  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  1873-1878,  and  a^ain  in  Shattuck  School  from  1879  until  his  death. 

WuiTXEY,  Prof.  William  Dwight,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  at  New  Haven,  June  7;  born  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1827 ;  jirepared  for  college  in  his  native  town ;  gradrtated 
at  Williams  in  1845;  engaged  in  biinkiug,  studying  languages  in  the  meantime, 
especially  Sanskrit,  and  sulweqnently  pursued  these  subjects  at  Ynlo  and  abroad ; 
in  1864  became  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale  and  iu  1870  professor  of  compara- 
tive ]>hilology ;  lio  had  been  president  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
and  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  a  miniber  of  other  ccientilic  aud 
learned  societies;  ho  assisted  in  tho  preparation  of  Webiter's  Dictionary,  and 
wai  editor  in  chief  of  the  Century  Dictionary;  was  author  of  valuable  text- 
books and  treatises  on  Innp^nage,  and  had  been  called  the  lending  philologist 
in  America;  his  books  have  been  translated  in  varionn  languages  and  his  cun- 
tributions  appeared  in  different  magazines;  he  received  honorary  degrees  from 
St.  Andrews,  Harvard,  and  other  institutions. 

Whittier,  D.  B.,  in  Boston,  December  8;  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1824;  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1848;  tnnght  in  New  Hampshire,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  asd  afterirards  devoted  himself  to  bnsinees. 

WisTRROP,  Hon.  R.  C,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  16th  of  November;  bom  in  Boston,  12th  of 
May,  1809.  He  was  descended  from  John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  nnd  was  the  sixth  generation  from  him ;  graduated  nt  Harvard, 
1828;  was  three  years  a  student  in  the  law  ofBee  of  Daniel  Webster;  elected 
to  Mansaohnsetts  house  of  representatives,  1834,  and  was  speaker  for  three  years; 
1840  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  until  1849;  he  was  speaker  1847  to  1849, 
winninc  great  favor  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  was  a  ready  debater  and  nn 
accompTiMied  orator.  When  Daniel  Welmter  became  Secretary  of  State  he  was 
appointed  to  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Defeute<l  in  tho  election  be 
became  the  candidtlto  of  tho  Whigs  for  Governor,  bnt  failed  of  an  election  nnd 
withdrew  from  polities.  Ho  was  n  favorite  orator  on  important  occasions,  local 
aa<l  national.  His  mind  was  conservative  in  its  tiMidencies;  he  was  opposed  to 
slavery,  but  also  opposed  to  the  extreme  methods  of  some  of  the  advocates  of 
abolition.  Ho  was  an  ardent  friend  of  American  ideas  as  ho  understood  them, 
and  especially  devoted  to  education.  He  was  for  thirty  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  for  many  years  presided  over  tlie  board  of 
overseers  for  the  poor  of  Boston.  He  was  tho  special  counsellor  of  Mr.  George 
Pcaboily  iu  his  great  benefactions.  Ho  aided  him  in  preparing  the  plans  for  the 
Peabody  Southern  educational  fund,  advised  tho  calliug  of  Dr.  Baraas  Sears  as 
agent,  and  was  president  of  tho  hoard  of  trustees  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He 
was  fond  of  speaKing  of  his  service  in  this  connection  as  equal  if  not  greater 
in  r.atisfactiou  and  importance  to  any  ho  had  been  called  upon  to  render  during 
his  long  life.  His  first  book,  "Speeches  and  Addresses,"  appeared  in  1853,  and 
others  followed  at  intervals  until  1880.  Ho  delivered  the  oration  at  the  laying 
of  tho  corner  stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  1848,  and  also  at  its  com- 
pletion in  1885.  Among  his  bequests  were  $5,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  tho  same  amount  to  tho  Boston  Provident  Association;  $1,000  to 
thn  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  $250  to  tho  library  of  tho  Boston  Latin  School, 
aud  also  tho  same  amount  to  the  Trinity  Church  Sunday  school.  (See  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mayo  on  Winthrop  and  Peabody.) 
^Vo()Lso^•,  CoxsTA>'CE  Feximore,  novelist,  Venice,  Italy,  21th  of  January;  bom 
Claremont,  N.  IT.,  March  5,  1838,  bnt  spent  most  of  her  lifo  iu  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Her  father  was  Charles  Jarvis  WooLson,  and  her  mother  Hannah  Cooper  Pome- 
Toy,  of  Cooperstown,  a  niece  of  Jame.s  Fenimore  Cooi»cr.  She  returned  to  United 
States  but  once  after  going  to  Europe  iu  1879. 
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rOBEIGN. 

ENGLAND. 

Bums,  Frances  Mary,  London,  in  December;  bom  in  that  city  in  1827;  established 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies,  which  took  first  rank  as  a  school  for 
girls.  Her  pupils  won  many  prizes  after  the  Cambridge  examinations*  were 
opened  to  women  in  1863.  The  Camden  School  was  modeled  after  her  school 
and  became  affiliated  with  it,  and  both  wore  endowed  by  the  Brewers'  Company, 
and  were  models  for  the  formation  of  other  schools. 

Cameron',  V.  L.,  Leighton,  Bnzzard,  26th  of  March;  bom  Weymouth  in  1841;  noted 
writer  and  explorer  in  both  Asia  and  Africa. 

CoLERiDOK,  Barou,  London,  1st  of  June;  bom  in  Ottery,  St.  Mary's,  3d  December, 
1820;  chief  Justice  of  England. 

Curtis,  Rev.  George  H.,  Litchfield,  9th  of  October;  bom  1824;  noted  teacher  and 
preacher. 

Froude,  James  Antuont,  20th  October;  bom  1818;  noted  historian. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert,  in  France,  5th  November;  born  Lancashire  10th  of 
September,  1834 ;  noted  author  and  art  critic. 

Hodgson,  B.  H.,  London,' May  25;  noted  orientalist;  discovered  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tares  in  Napanl  in  1824. 

La  YARD,  Sir  Austin  Henry,  archasologist,  London,  5th  of  Jnly;  bom  in  Paris  5th 
March,  1817;  wa.s  of  a  Hagiienut  family;  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was 
also  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  arcbso- 
logieal  exxdoratious  in  and  about  Mineveh,  as  set  forth  in  his  Nineveh  and  Its 
Kemains,  and  other  works. 

Marshall,  William  Calder,  London,  16th  of  Juno;  noted  sculptor. 

Moon,  William,  LL.  D.,  Brighton,  England,  10th  of  October;  bom  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  18th  of  December,  1818 ;  his,  it  has  been  said,  "  was  the  talent  of  blludneag." 
When  4  years  of  age  he  lost  one  eye  by  scarlet  fever,  and  using  the  other  too 
much,  at  22  he  was  wholly  blind.  He  acquired  the  use  of  the  alphabet  for  the 
blind  and  taught  the  same.  One  lad  for  five  years  tried  in  vain  to  learn  it,  and 
Mr.  Moon  revised  the  form  of  letters  to  simplify  them.  The  result  was  Moon's 
typo,  consisting  of  nine  obaracters,  now  applied  to  476  dialects  and  lauKuages. 
Persons  of  benevolence  came  to  his  aid ;  a  society  was  formed,  and  bis  fife  was 
devoted  to  preparing  and  pablishing  works  for  the  blind;  over  200,000  books 
have  been  isMued,  specially  intended  for  home  reading  by  the  blind.  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  daughter,  his  devoted  and  principal  assistant,  who  now  carries  on  the 
work,  traveled  widely.  They  came  to  America  and  were  assisted  by  the  Bnreaa 
of  Education  in  making  their  work  known  among  the  blind  of  tliis  connby. 
His  books  are  on  deposit  with  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoads  of  Philadelphia. 

MORLEY,  Henry,  Isle  of  Wight,  14th  of  May;  bora  in  London,  15th  of  September, 

1822 ;  physician,  teacher,  lecturer,  and  auUior  of  note. 
Morris,   Richard,  in  Essex,   12th    of  May;  bora    at    Bermandsey,    1833;    noted 

philologist. 
Feauko.v,  Charles  Henry,  29th  May;   noted   as  historian  and   educator;  spent 

twenty  ycurs  in  Australia,  during  which  he  was  professor  for  a  time  in  the  nni- 

ver.sity  and  again  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  and  firom  1886  to  1890,  minister  of 

public  instruction. 
Romanes,  George  John,  Oxford,  England,  May  23^  bora  in  Kingston,  Canada,  Hay 

20,   1848;   educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  wiu 

honors;   was  Fullerton  professor  in  the  Royal  Institute  in  London;  eminent 

scientist. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  Balfour,  in  Samoa  3d  of  December;  bom  in  Edinbnij^ 

13th  of  November,  1850;  novelist,  poet,  and  essayist. 
Tatrs,  Edmund  Hodgson,  20th  May ;  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  London  World. 

other  foreign  countries. 

Alexander  III,  Czar  of  Russia,  November  1,  at  Livadia,  his  summer  home. 

Baiolbock,  Herm.,  January  1;  school  principal  in  Breiteustein,  Austria;  founder  of 
teachers'  associations. 

Bayf.r,  privy  councilor,  Germany,  Wiesbaden ;  was  chief  of  division  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  Berlin. 
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BnxROTH,  Prof.  Tkeodor,  Febrnary  5,  at  Abbazia,  Austria ;  one  of  the  greatest  physi- 
ologists of  the  world. 

BlRCHMKiER,  Prof.  A.,  February  10,  in  Chur,  Switzerland;  a  noted  teacher  of 
drawing. 

Brown-Sequard,  Dr.  Edward,  at  Paris,  April  2;  born  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius  in 
1818  (his  father  was  an  American),  educated  upon  the  island  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  Paris ;  was  appointed  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris  in  1859; 
came  to  this  country  in  1864  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system  at  Harvard;  practiced  in  New  York  in  1873, 
and  with  Dr.  Segnin  began  the  publication  of  Archires  of  Scientific  and  Practi- 
cal Medicine;  became  professor  of  experimental  medicine  at  the  College  of 
France.  He  published  many  essays  and  papers  giving  the  details  of  bis  dis- 
coveries, and  also  lectures  on  "  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,"  and  lectures 
on  "Functional  affections."  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  and  in  1881  was  awarded  the  Baly  medal  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London. 

Brinkmaxn,  a.,  Germany;  died  at  64  years  of  age;  school  principal;  distinguished  as 
writer  of  scientific  treatises. 

Daouet,  Dr.  Alex.,  Switzerland,  May  21,  in  Neuenbnrg;  authority  in  history. 

Darmbstktp.u,  Jameh.  D.  Lit.,  at  Maison-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  October  19 ;  born  at  Cha- 
teau Salins,  Neurthe,  March  28, 1849;  educated  at  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte,  in  Paris; 
assistant  professor  at  the  £oole  des  Hautes  Stndes,  professor  of  Persian  language 
and  literature  at  the  College  de  France. 

Davatz,  Florian,  May  11,  in  Chur,  Switzerland;  well-known  teacher. 

David,  Dr.  Benno  Rittbr  von,  April  11,  in  "Vienna;  chief  of  section  in  department 
of  public  instruction. 

DoMBROWSKi,  Christ.,  July  10,  in  Strassbnrg,  aged  100  years;  was  physically  and 
mentally  sound  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death;  Nestor  of  the  teachers  in 
West  Prussia. 

Flsi>LER,  Dr.  Karl,  April  1,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland;  professor  in  zoology. 

Froebei.,  Karl,  May  9,  in  Znrioh,  Switzerland^  nephew  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  of 
Kindergarten  fame.    Distinguished  pedagogical  and  philosophical  writer. 

Gomzalks  y  Diaz-TuSon,  Zeferino,  Cardinal,  November  29;  bom  at  Villora,  near 
Oviedo,  January  28, 1831 ;  educated  at  the  Dominican  Mission  College  at  Oscana; 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Oouw,  Janter,  Jannary  10,  in  Amsterdam ;  noted  Dutch  historian. 

GuiMPS,  Roger  dr,  Switzerland,  in  December;  one  of  the  last  of  Pestalozzi'a  pnpils; 
published  a  biography  of  Pestalozzi. 

Hage,  Edmund,  April  12.  in  Brugg,  Switzerland;  school  principal. 

Halfdaxorson,  Hrlgi,  in  Jannary ;  bom  iu  1826;  noted  Icelandic  poet  and  teacher. 

Hblmroltz,  Prof.  Hermann  Ludwiq  Ferdinand  von,  in  Berlin,  73  years  old;  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicists  and  physiologists  of  the  world. 

Hertz,  Prof.  Hsinrich,  February  22,  in  Bonn ;  a  well-known  physicist. 

HlLOEBRAND,  Dr.  RuD.,  Octobcr  28,  in  Leipsic;  noted  as  contributing  editor  of 
Orimm's  Dictionary,  a  monumental  linguistic  work. 

HiMTZB,  Fritz,  Germany,  May  9,  in  Btratsund ;  faithful  advocate  of  the  modern  school. 

Hokcker,  Obkar,  in  Berlin;  author  of  juvenile  literature,  formerly  famous  actor  in 
the  Lessing  theater. 

HOFFHANN,  Dr.  Heinrich,  Germany,  aged  86  years.  He  was  the  author  of  Struwel- 
I>etcr,  a  book  for  little  boys  that  has  been  translated  into  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages, and  is  still  a  favorite,  owing  to  its  quaint  and  drastic  illustrations. 

HUBF.R,  Karl,  July  22,  in  Micheldorf  (Upper  Austria);  active  as  an  educational 
writer  and  promoter  of  teachers'  unions. 

Hybtl,  Dr.  Joseph,  Austria,  July  17,  in  Perchtoldsdorf,  at  the  age  of  83  years;  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  and  a  promoter  of  public  education. 

Jakoci,  J.,  June  20  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  professor  of  botany. 

Jasgbr,  Franz  Xaver,  February  25,  in  Vienna;  principal  of  burgher  school;  known 
as  promoter  of  vertical  penmanship. 
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KeRN,  Prof.  FjiAin!,  D«oeraber  15,  ia  Bwlin;  principal  o{  gymnasimn  Knd  one  at  tiw 

most  distingaished  Herbartians  in  Germany. 

Kossuth,  LouiB,  Turin,  Italy,  aMhMavoh;  barninHangory  27th  April, 1802;  edneatad 
in  Proteatnut  College  of  Sarospatak ;  noted  Protestant  Hungarian  patriot,  greatly 
honored  in  America. 

Krause,  Rich.,  Germany,  May  17,  in  Nordhanamt;  musical  oenposcs-  and  distin- 
giiidied  leader  of  jnwnile  chontsos. 

KRt7»ifE,  Dr.  W.,  Gemntny,  Jnly  9,  in  Brannschweig;  'waa  prindpal  of  Beakchnle, 
editor  of  Paedagogisches  Archiv,  and  zealous  M^ocate  of  secondary  edncation 
^-itbont  Latin  and  Greolc. 

LAHltssEN,  Herm.,  Germany,  Janvary  12,  in  QUenborg;  prandeot  of  teachers'  asso- 
ciation of  Oldenbnrg. 

Lareida,  J.  Prter,  September  30,  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland;  educational  councilor. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  ,  near  Paris,  7tb  of  December ;  bom  Versailles,  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1805;  diplomatist  and  financier;  his  groatest  trinmph  waa  projecting  and 
carrying  to  completion  the  Saez  Canal.  Late  in  life  he  became  intertssted  in  the 
Panama  Canal. 

LiEne,  Professor,  Germany,  Jnne  5,  in  Gera;  iras  well  known  as  a  friend  of  birds 
and  student  of  their  habits. 

LoswENTHAL,  Dr.  WiLUAH,  April  20,  in  Berlin;  published  books  on  hygienic 
inatmction. 

Marignac,  J.  K.  DE,  April  15,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  professor  of  chemiatry. 

Meier,  Dr.  A.,  Jnne  3,  in  Lnbeck.  Since  1852  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  German  Teachers'  Union,  the  printed  proceedings  of  which  contain  nnmer- 
ous  i>aper3  read  by  Dr.  Meier. 

Meigeb,  Fr.,  Germany,  February  27;  wrote  juvenile  books  under  the  nom  de  plume 
"I-'r.  Brunold." 

Meissn'er,  WiLLiAH,  Germany,  November  18,  in  Sondorsleben,  aged  92;  was  the 
Nestor  of  the  teachers  in  Anhalt. 

Meisteriiaas,  Koxr.,  Switzerland,  Angnst  o,  in  Saleure;  teacher  in  high  schooL 

Merz,  Dr.  Heinrich  von,  December  31,  in  Stnttgait.  Noted  as  the  most  distin- 
guished prelate  of  Wurtemberg;  promoter  of  chnrch  music. 

Pscharzer,  JoHAim,  April  11,  in  Elagenfnrt;  the  best  Anetrian  teacher  of  deaf 
mutes. 

ScHWARZ,  Heinrich,  February  20,  in  Salzbnxg,  aged  75  y«ar8;  very  active  as  mem- 
ber of  Austrian  teachers'  associations. 

Racchhaupt,  William  von,  April  28;  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies; 
well  known  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  modem  scbooL 

ScnwF.iZER-SlULKR,  Dr.  H.,  March  30,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland ;  professor  of  philology. 

Sexdkn,  von,  in  Anrich,  Germany;  school  conneilor  and  principal  of  normal  school; 
well  known  as  an  educational  writer. 

Staeun,  councilor  of  commerce,  April  19,  in  Stuitgart;  first  president  of  national 
teachers'  meeting  at  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Stutz,  Ulbich,  June  12,  in  Basel,  Switzerland;  professor  of  geology. 

TacBtilin,  Ac,  December  4,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland ;  principal  of  <$cole  professioneDe. 

Wagner,  Fr.,  June  5,  in  Dresden,  Germany;  79  years  old;  principal  of  burgher 
school  and  stenographer  of  the  teachers'  union. 

Wanoemanm,  Dr.  H.  Th.,  Jnne  18 ;  was  principal  of  oormal  school  in  Kammin, 
Germany. 

Wawrzk,  Joiiann,  May  11,  in  Vienna;  president  of  local  teachers'  association. 

Wild,  Dr.  J.,  August  22,  in  Znrich,  Switzedand;  professor  of  topography  and 
geodesy. 
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STATISTICAX    TABLES. 

X — City  school  sjBtoms. 
XL — PabHc  high  Bcboola. 
III. — Private  secondary  schools. 
IV. — Univerrities  and  colleges. 
V. — Tecboological  schools. 
YT. — Schools  of  medicine,  lair,  and  theology. 
VII. — Normal  schools. 
VUT. — Manaal  and  induHtrial  tratning, 
IX. — Commercial  and  bnsinesa  colleges. 
X. — Schools  of  art,  music,  and  elocution. 
XI. — Schools  .for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 
XII. — Schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 
XUL — Reform  «choals. 
XIV. — Denefactions. 
XV. — Education  in  foreign  oonntriee. 
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TA.BIJC  5. — StatUtios  of  endomed  aeademiet,  aewamaria. 


I 
10  I 

"1 

12 

13  I 

14  ' 


State  and  poat-offloe. 


Annintoo. 
....do.... 


AsMand 

Athens 

Auburn 

BicminKham  (423 

Kineteenth  at.). 

BimiinKham 

...  do 

Birmingham  (201 

South     Tirentietb 

«t.). 

Blaolio  Store 

Ccniorvjlle 


CInnton 

CullinHville  . 
Cullraan 


15     D.invilIo  . 


IC     Doiuopolia  . 


Vame  of  Institntion. 


Noble  Institute  for  Boys 

Moble  Institute,  the  Diocesan 
for  Girls. 

Ashland  College 

Trinity  Normal  School 

Auburn  Female  Institute 

Pollock-Stevens  Institute 


South  Highland  Academy. 

The  Taylor  School 

Zelodopnian  Academy 


Name  of  piinoipal. 


Belicwas  ! 


Ill 

19  I 
20 

21  I 

22  I 

23  ' 
24 
25 

20  I 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
86  j 

87 

«* 
89  I 

40  I 

41  I 

42  I 
43 

46 

47 

48 

4» 

60 


...  do 

EthvardHville 

Klkniunt 

Eiitaw 

Floniaton 

(iaylfsville 

(f  reenflUoro 

(Jrovelijl! 

nar|ior*ville 

Uartsells 

H.li'Ba 

Hii'kmaus 

Jackson 

Jo^ipa 

Loighton 

Lincoln  

Lower  Peach  Tree . 

Marion 

Midway 

Mobile 


do 

...  do 

do 

do 

Moulton 

Perdue  Hill.... 

Koaitoke 

Bulled  ge 

Salitpa 

SixMiie 

Springville 

Sulligent 

Talladega 

do 


High  School 

Centerville  Hale  and  Female 
College. 

TTniversitvMililarv  School 

Colliusvilie  High  School 

Collegiate  Academy  and  Ladles 
Institiile. 

North  A  labama  Baptist  Colle- 
giate Institnte  and  Normal 
School. 

Uareiigo  Female  Institute 

Marengo  Military  Academy... 

Clebunio  Institute 

Klkniout  High  School 

£utnw  Higli  Sclinnl 

FloRiaton  High  School , 

(jaylesville  High  School 

Grrensboro  Female  College 

Male  and  FY'iiiale  Academy 

Elm  Hill  Academy , 

HartsellH  Noriiinl  School 


Helena  High  School . 

Hickman  High  School 

Jacknnii  Academy 

Sherrill  College 

Male  and  Female  Academy.. 

Lincoln  High  School 

Peacli  Tree  Academy 

Mnrinn  Militarv  Institute... 

Midwiiy  Uiuh  School 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . . 

Miss  Hunter's  SeliM^t  School. 

Lutheran  In»«titnte 

St.  Mary 'a  Select  School 

Towle  a  Institute  for  Boys  . . 

Moulton  High  School 

Perdue  Hill  High  School  .... 
Roanoke  Normal  College  .... 

Kutledge  High  School 

Salitpa  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Academy. . 
Spring  Lake  College 


Sulligen  t  Academy 

Talladega  (Joilege 

Talladega  Military  Academy. 


W.H.McKelIar.M.A  ...      P.E. 
Miss  Warder ^is.. 

James  H.  Riddle,  Ph.  H 

Miss  K.  S.  Dalton I  0>Bg  . 

W.HoghMcKee.  ' 


Mrs.  O.  S.  Pollock  and 
Hiss  C.  W.  Stephens. 

Joel  C.  l>nllo«e,A.U.... 

William  P.  Taylor 

Rev.  J.  B.  B.  ball,  presi- 
dent. 


J.  R.  Oravea  Toland 
J.D.Cooper 


Nonaect .. 


Nonaect . 


Nonaect. 


E.  T.  McMorrles Nonaect. 

Uoughus  Allen I  Nooaept 

S.A.Folter,  M.  A '  Nonsccl . 

I 

Rer.  Joseph  Shackelford.    Bapt.   ... 


J.W.  Beeson,  A.  M.,  preal 

dent. 

A.  G.  Irons 

W.E.Striplin 

S.  A.  Moore 

Mian  E.  I.  Alexander 

J.W.  .Agnew 

S.L.Russell 

Prof.  J.  It.  Caasiday 

M.B.DiiBose 

W.E.  Elliott 

S.  J.  Farris.  president 

H.G.Fulton 

Mrs.  A.  J.Upchurch 

Allen  McLeod 

J.  B  Sherrill,  president . . . 

J.  S.  Hawkins 

£.  D.  Acker,  A.  B.,  LL.  D  . 

O.C.Hand 

J.T.Murfee 

G.R.Hall 

Sister  H.  SUnisUusCamp. 

bell.  I 

Miss  S.  E.  Hunter 

Wm.  Welnbach ' 

Sister  H.Agnes... I 

Amos  Towle 

L.R.Day 

Wm.  A.  George 

Letntdaa  Jonea,  president. 

R.  O.  Meek.  A.  H. 

Hiss  Irene  R.  Beck 

R.H.  Pratt 

Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Ix>Tett,  pieal- 

dent. 

D.N.Ward 

Martin  Lorering 

James  WillUm  A.  Wright, 

A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Nonaect . 

NoDseet 
Nonsecl 
Konsecl 
Nonsect 
Nonaect 
Nonaect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonaect 
Bapt. 


In. 


Nonsect 
Nonaect 
Bapt.... 
RC.... 


Nonaect 
I-olh.... 
R.C.... 
Nonsect 
Bapt  ... 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 
Metii... 
Nonsect 
Nonsect 


JConsect 
Cong  ... 
Nonsect 
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1929 


SeooDd- 

ory  tn- 

stmct- 

ors. 


3  I  « 


1       0 
1      s 


2 

l\ 

1  I 
1 

1  ' 
0 

J! 
2 ; 
1 

2  I 
\l 

0  . 
0 

1  : 

0 

2  I 

2 
I 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 


Students. 


White 
second- 
ary. 


36 


0 

« 

47  :     43 


1 

IR 

3 

S3 

0 

20 

1  1 

3.1 

»l 

28 

'l 

15 

4(1 

2« 

IS 

9 

20       12 
28  I     14 


IS 


Colored 

Moond- 

•ry. 


»    lO 


0      0 

0  I     0 

0       0 

14     16  I 
0       0 


0 

«3 

27 

13 

15 

7 

30 

20 

20 

9 

15 

11 

17 

18 

30 

30 

35 

15 

18 

18 

23 

26 

92 

0 

:« 

30 

0 

45 

0 

30 

15 

16  1 

0 

16  1 

Elemen 
t»ry. 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Cbw- 
■tciU. 


11  la  13 


7       0 
0     40 

43  i  47 
54  I  84 
48  '  60 
30     30 

12  I  0 
23  ,  16 
20     21 


47     51 
0       0 

26  29 
44  41 
24     32 

26  ,  24 


6  I  24 

17  0 

38  I  54 

0  1     0  I  2:.  15 

...'....|  10  I  10 

8  I     G 

32  35 

3  18 

II  I     8 

20  14 


0  0 
0  0 
0       0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

24 

0 

0 

25 
12 

4 
17 
101 
29 
16 
U 

0 

38  ! 

20 
25 
79 

0 
20 

9 
43 
32 

0 
57 
20 

20 

287 

0 


10 


14 


Scien- 
tific. 


a   £ 


15  1« 


15 


2*  .     0 

3       3 

31  ,  27 


4  '     3 

12  I  15 


Onda- 

■teeln 

UM. 


17 


2       1 

0|    4 
0       8 


18 


CoUefce 
prepara- 
tory etu- 
denta  in 
the  claas 

of  1894. 


19 


0  I 

01  4 
3         1 


30 


31 


a 

I 

-3 


i 


aa 


200 
20 


Valne  of 
groonda, 

bmld 
inga,  etc. 


as 


«2S,000  ; 
40,000  i 

2.000 


300  I 
MO 


0    .. 


0  0  I 

1  0 
0  ,     6  I 


400 


135 

SOD 

0 

27  ' 
200 

0 

0 


2,000  ! 

0 
3,000 


6,000 
800 


2.500 
10,  QUO 


3,000 

i'soo 


300 
2,000 

1,800 
3,(HH) 
3,000 

6,000 


1,300  {       10,1 


6,000 
l.UUO 


1,000 
1.000 
5.0UU  I 
15,000 

"i.'sio'i 

4,000 


2,000 
3.0110 
3,000 
2,000 
1.000 
75,000 
2,000 


6,600 


10,000 

300     3,000 
300     1,000 


3,000 
8.  uuo 

2,000 

127,000 

6,000 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

» 


U 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
M 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
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Table  5. — Statittie$  o/endotced  aeadewUei,  eemintaie$,  md 


State  and  post-ofBee. 

ITaOM  «1  inatitntton. 

Name  of  priaoipaL 

ReUgioi 

d«oaBl» 

tlsa. 

1 

'J 

3 

4 

SI 

AiABAKA— eontinned. 

G.B.  Rnsselt 

Xeosect.. 

82 

Verner  MJUlary  Institnte 

Alabama  Military  Instiluto  . . . 

Nansect .. 

53 

■W.D.FonTUle,A.M 

Jos.M.T>ill,A.lI 

Samuel  H.  Samaon.Ph.  B . 
F.L.Jonea ... 

NoBsect.. 

61 

Walnut  Grove 

ARKANSAS. 

Atnitv 

Noasset  . 

t>f> 

Amity  High  School 

Nonsect.. 

M 

Arka^eiohift 

Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy. 

Bapt 1 

Meth.  A. ! 

57 

do 

S.  T.  Boyd 

58 

Clatke'B  Academv 

Taaao  A. Clarice.......... 

M.B. 

NonsMt. 

S9 
60 
CI 
02 

63 
CI 
03 
OC 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

Charles  AsUory  B<n-d 

H.Hust 

David  C.  Sibley 

Male  and  Female  Academy 

Little  Itock  Conference  Train- 
ing School. 
North  Arkansas  Academy 

Nonaeel.. 

J.  D.  Clary 

M.£.Sa... 

Noosrei.. 

1).  S.  Harris 

Bapt 

Hindarille    .   .. 

Little  Uock 

Arkansas  Female  College 

"Sinrio  Bianoh  System" 

Miss  M.  C.  Warner 

J.  "W.  St.  Clair 

Koaaect  - 

Miirshall 

J.  W.  Blankinship 

W.T.Maxwell... 

Nonsect .. 

Maeon  Valley 

Mason  Valley  Institnte 

NonwcT  -- 

M.D.  Decker,  A.  M 

I.E.  Hooper 

J.  H.  Uinemon,  A.  If 

J.M.Greene 

J.  W.  Harriss,  A.  B.,  presi- 
dent. 

R.  S.  Thompson 

J.  R.  lioherts 

Nonerct.. 

Konsert.. 

Uiumnon  University  School . . . 

Ukolona  High  School 

Franklin  Female  College 

Thompson's  Classical  Institute 
Mount  Vernon  College 

Nonsect.. 

Nonsect  .- 

Ozark 

Konseet .. 

75 

NoDsect .. 

70 

Pea  Ridffo 

Nonsect .. 

77 

PiueBhiiF 

Jnnius  fTordan 

W.P.King 

Rot.  J.  W.  Scrogga 

Re\-.  S.  H.  Itabcock,  presi- 
dent. 
Wm.  Russell 

78 
79 

PrairioGrovo 

FavetteviUe     District     High 
School. 

Meth 

60 

81 

82 
83 

8i 

85 
86 

Tho  Searcy  Male  College 

Sonthland  CoUejie  and  Normal 

Institute. 
Stephen  A.  Beemis  Institute  .. 

Cong 1 

FrieDda...' 

C.  F.  Walker,  B.  S 

Charles  7.  Bizzell,  A.  B. . . 

Nonsect  ■  - 

I>itab 

CAIJFOBNIA. 

Anhnm  College  and  Business 
Institnt«. 

Nonsfct . 

W.T.Reld,A.M.r 

Cong \ 

Hoi-Ik-Ikv  IV   n  hlrrl'>\ 

87    '              An 

T.  Stewart  Bowens,  M.  A . 
Miss  Anna  Heail,  A.  B . . . . 
RcT.  J.  M.  Woodman 

Xonscct ..! 

88 
80 
90 

91 

92 
93 
94 

95 
S« 

97 

.  do      . 

Miss  Head's  School 

Kpi« ' 

Konsect  ■  ■ 

Chlco           

Chico  Academy...... 

East  Oakland 

Kureka 

Academy  of     Our    Lady  of 

Lourdes. 
Eureka  Academy  and  Business 

College. 

R.0 

N.  8.  Phelps  and  C.  J. 

Craddock. 
W.  C.  Grainger,  president . 

Nonsect  -- 

7.Dav  Xi  ■ 

Lnkeport 

Loa  Angeles 

"Soaieci  ■-. 

Colle)rtat«  .School  tor  Boys  and 

YoiiDfr  Men. 
Marlborough  School .... 

Rev.  Anselm  B.   Brown, 

A.M. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Caswell 

Miss    A.    a   Mnrah    and 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Knox. 
P.  W.  Dorsoy,  A.  B.,  R  D . . 

do 

do 

Nonaeet  •• 

do 

TbeSoothern  Calif omlaC<dlege 

Bapt ' 
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Marygville 

MtTced 

Millbrae 

Napa 

Nordhoflf 

North  Temescal. 
Oakland 


do. 


Oakland  (964  18th  st.) . 
Oakland 


do 

Pasadena 

Pasiulena  (124  South 
Euclid  are.). 

Red  Bluff 

Redwood  City 

Rio  Vista 

Sacrfllnento 


do ' 

San  Diego { 

do 

Snu  Francisco ' 

San  Frauciaco  (1321  i 

I'owell  St.).  I 

San  Francisco  (1036  i 

Valencia  St.). 
Snu   Francisco  (1534  I 

Sutter  Rt.i.  ; 

San  Francisco j 

Sin   Francisco  (2124 

Colirorniast.).  { 

San  Franci8co(Powe1l , 

aiidLonibardsta.i.    | 
San  Francisco  (Eddy  i 

and  I.nrltin  sts.).      ' 
San  Francisco  (1623  . 

Uroaitway  St.). 

S.in  Fraucifsco ' 

do ' 

San  Francisco  (1017 

Hyde  st.). 
San' Francisco  (1222 

Pino  St.). 
Son  Francisco  (2014 

Van  NoHs  ave.). 
'  San  Francisco  (16U6 
I      Van  Ness  ave.). 

,  San  Jose 

San  Luis  Obispo 


SanUateo. 
do 


C^le(;eof  Notre  Dame 

Merced  CoUece 

Hoitt's  ()ak  (Trove  School 

OakUonnd  School 

Caaa  Piedra  Kancli  School 

Sacred  Heart  School  (boya) .... 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 

Field  Seminary 

Jdiiss  Horton's  School 

OakbrO.  Seminary  for  Yoong 

Ladies. 

Snell  Seminary 

Classical  School  for  Boys 

Enclish-Claaaioal   Sohool    for 

Cfirla. 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

Academy  of  Notro  Dame 

St.  Gertnule's  Academy ....... 

Howe's  Hieb  School  and  Nor. 

mal  Institnte. 

Sacramento  Institnte 

Academy  of  OorLadyof  Peace. 

Southwest  Institute 

Collepe  of  Metre  Dame 

French  and  English  Institute.. 


Irving  Institute 

Miss  Lake's  School  for  Girls  .. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy's  Academy. 
Oxford  Bouse 


Sister  Marie  Alenii R.C 

Wm.  F.  Kiugnalda,  Ph.  D  .,  SoaMtt 

IraU.  Hollt I  KoatRt. 

Francis  O.  Mower Noawa 

Sherman  li.  Tbacber i  Xtaant 

lirother  ribertain E.C 

Sister  Mary  Eliiabelh....!  B.C 


Presentation  Convent. 
Sacred  Heart  College  . 
St.  Bridget's  Convent. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Hyde Xooka 

Miss  Sarah  W.Horton I  XoasKt 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Blake '  Komki 

Miss  MaryE.Snell ,  Xoutct 

Stephen  (fatlertSark '  >'iiuki 

Miaa  Anna  B.  Orton Koaaen 

I 

Sister  M.  Helena K.C 

Sister  Louis  do  Goosague.   R.C 

Sisters  of  Mercy i  R.C.— 

E.P.  Howe ^  NooiKl 

Brother  Walter I  B.C 

Slater  Valeria '■  R.C 

Misses  \V  ay  and  Kinney. .  Nousit 
Sister  Aloyse  of  the  Cross.  ItC...- 
XavierV6fret Nsoaetl 


P.E. 


Sot.  Edward  B.  Cbnrrb, 

A.M. 
Miaa  Mar}' Lake K<au«< 

Sister  Man'  Elixabeth R.  C. 


\Villiam  W.  Gaacoque.. 


Koosect 
R.C 


St.  Vincent's  Sohool  for  Girla. 

Trinity  School 

Urban  School 


137  San  Rafael 

138  '  Santa  Barbara  . 


140 
141 
142 
143 


Santa  Clara . 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Kosa.. 

Vallejo 

Woodland... 


Van  Kess  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary. 
Miss  west's  School  for  Girh) . 

Ziska  Institute 


St.  Joseph's  College 

Convent  of  the  Immaculate 

Heart. 
St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Matthew's  School 


Monnt    Tamalpaia    Military 

Academy. 
Santa   Barbara  Collegl.nte 

School. 
Academy    of    Our    Lady    of 

AoEela. 

School  of  the  Holy  Crosa 

Ursullne  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Free  School 

Holy  Kosary  Academy 


Mother  M.  Josephine  Ha-  ' 

garty. 
Rev,  Brother  G  enebent . . . .  B.  C  -  ■  - 

Slaters  of  Charity E.C. — 

Sister  Marv  Vincent R.  C ... 

Itov.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spalding  . . .    Epis 

Nathan  W.  Moore Noastct 


S.H.Willoy Xoutrt 

Miss  Mary  B.  West '  NoaaKi 

Mme.  B.  Ziska.A.M |  XoosKt 

Rev.D.J.Mahoney, S.J..   R.C... 
Mother  Menoia '  K-C— 

Rev. Leo.  Wallace.  A. M  ..'  P.B 

Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,     Ens-— 

D.D.  I 

Arthur  Crosby,  president.  Presk.  ■• 

T.  H.  McCnne.  A.  M.,  and    Xoa»o 

W.J.  H.  Wallace.  B.  A. 
Sister  Mary  Beatrix B-C— - 


Sister  Marie 

Sister  M.  Agatha 

Sister  Mary  Gabriel . 
Mother  M.  Xnoretis. . 


R.C. — 
B.C... 
B.C... 
B.C..- 
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Tabui  5. — Steti»<ie»  of  «itiaiiB€i  aemdimiei,  i 


State  nd  po«t-offloe. 


JTame  of  institntim. 


Xune  of  prindpkL 


tioH. 


COLOBADO. 


144 

145 

14« 

147 
148 
149 

ISO 


Canyon  City. 


DenTor 

Dunrer  (P.O.box  13201 

Denver 

Leadville 

Longmant 

TrinlOad 


cojiBECricnT. 


151  Baltic 

152  BIftck  Ball . 

153  Bridgeport . 


154  Bridgeport  (1T6  Park 

nve.). 

155  Briilceport  (41C  Fair- 

fluUI  nve.). 

156  ,  ChesUire 


157 
158 
150 
180 
161 


Clinton 

Colchester  ... 

Cornwall 

Danbury 

Oaricn 

162     Kaaton 

ie»     Fairfield 

164  ;  Falls  Village. 

165  '  Farraingtou.. 


166  Olnatonlmry 

167  Greenwich  (P.O. bo.'c 

91,. 

168  Greenwich 

16»     Ilaniden 

170  i  Ilartford 


171  .do 

172  I^keriUo  . 

173  Myatic... 


176 
177 
178 


174  Xew  Canaan 

175  Now  Uaven 

....do 

....do 

Mow  Haven  (57  Elm 

St.). 

Kew  Haven 

New  London 

....do 

New  Milford 

New  Preston 


17» 
IBO 
181 
182 
183 


184     Newtown  . 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

igo 


Norfolk . 

North  Stouiugton... 

Norwalk 

do 

Norwich 

Putnam 


1W     Ray  brook 
in     Sharon... 


Hoant  St.  Scbolaatica'a  Acad- 
emy. 
CoUece  of  the  Sacred  Heart . . 
Jarvis  Hall  KiUury  Academy. 

Wolfe  Hall 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School 

Longmont  Academy 

Tillotson  Academy 


Academy  of  the  Holy  Familr. . 

Black  Hall  School 

The  Court  land  School 


Sister  Mary  Boae !  B.C. 

I 

J.M.Mans.S..T )  R.C  . 

Kev. F. S. Sraldlng Kpia. 

Miss  AnoaX.  Wolcott I  Kpte. 

Ker.J.M.  Brown 

Catrao  F.  Paliner,  preai- 

dent. 
Heniy  B.  Gordon 


R.C. 
Presb.. 

Cong  .. 


Park  Avonno  Institute . 
Tho  University  School . 


Episcopal  Academy  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

Morgan  School , 

Bacon  Aoaderoy 

Hniisatonic  Valley  Institute. .. 

MissWilliams'sPTivateSchool. 

Klinwoo<l  Home  School 

Easton  Academy , 

Fairfield  Academy 

The  David  M.  Hunt  School. . . 

Misa  Porter's  and  Mrs.  Dow's 
School. 

Glastonbury  Freo  Academy  ... 

Miss  Elliott's  School 


Sister  Mary  Carino K-C 

Chas.  G.  Bnrtlett Xonsect . 

Misses  Frances  A.  Marble, '  Nonivct . 

Mary    J.    Miner,    and , 

Clara  W.Miner. 
SethB.Jone«,  A.M Xomacct . 

Tincent  C.  Peck,    head     Nonseet . 

master.                             i 
James  Stoddard I  P.E 


Dwight  Holbrook I 

James  It.  Tucker ! 

Miss  M.  L.  Phillips < 

Miss  Alice  Williams 

Miss  Myra  J.  Davis 

William  M.  Gallup ; 

Francis  H.  Brnwer 

M  rs.  Charlotte  G  uion ! 

MissPorterandMrs.  Dow.' 


Konsact  ..i 
Nonsect .. 

Cong I 

Nod  sect .. 
KoDSTCt ..: 
NonMCI  ..I 
NcOBcri .. 
NoDse«-t  .. 
Nonseet .. 


J.  H.  Hntchlns Nonseet  . 

Miss  Lila  T.  Elliott Nousccl . 


Greenwich  Academy 

Tho  Kcctory  Scliool 

Collins  Street  (Jlassieal  School. 

Woo<l,ildo  Seminary  for  Girla.. 

Tho  Hotohkiss  School 

Mvallc  Valley  English  and 
C'lassical  Institute. 

New  Canaan  Institute 

Hopkins  (Traminar  School 

Miss  Johnstone's  School 

New  Grammar  .School 

MissOrtaD'aandMiasNlchols's 
Day  School  for  Girls. 

West  End  Institute 

Bull<eley  School 

Williams  Memorial  Institute.. 

Inglcside  School 

Ui-s*m  Seminary 

Newtown  Academy 

Tho  Rnbbina  School 

Edjrnr  Wheeler  School 

Miss  B.Tird's  Institute 

Norwalk  Preparatory  School .. 

Norwich  Free  Academv 

Academy  of  Lady  of  Perpet- 
ual Snocor. 

Miss  Shepard's  Private  School. 

Bfaarou  Private  Sohool 


J.  Henry  Eoot 

Rev.  H.  L.  Everest , 

Lewis  F.  Beid,  Chaa.  C. 
Stearns. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith 

Edward  G.  Coy 

John  Knight  lincklyn 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Ayers 

GeorceL.  Fox 

MissMary  Sibyl  Johnstone, 

Joseph  Gile 

Miss  ICniily  R.  Nicholaand 
Miss  Re)>eccn  Orton. 

Mr8.S.L.Cady 

Walter  A.Towno 

Colin  S.BU.-1I,  A.M 

Mrs.  Wra.  D.  Black 

Rev.  Henry  Upson 

P.E.  Cliff 

Howanl  W.  Carter 


Konsect . 

P.E 

Nonseet . 


Epis 

Nonaect . 
Nonseet . 


Herbert  S.  Tonne. 

Miss  Cornelia  F.  Baird . . . 
Curl  M.  Harstrom.  A.M.. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  Ph.  D  . . . 


Konsect . . 
Nonseet .. 
Nonseet .. 
Nonscct . 
Epis 

Konsect .. 
Nonseet .. 
Nonaect .. 

EpU 

Cong 

Epifl 

NoD5eet . 
Nonscci  .. 
Epis.,..-. 
Epw 

NoDMTt  .. 

B.C 


Miss  F.  C.  Shepard '  Nons»c« 

H.A.WilUam8 1  MetU.-- 
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Table  5. — StatitHct  o/eHdotced  acadtimie$,  *ewUmaritt,i 


SUte  and  poat-offioe. 

Kama  of  iiutitatkni. 

Name  of  principal. 

BeUgisa 

tin. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

103 

CONHICTICCT— cont'd. 
Stmsbuiy 

194 

Seaside  Seminarr 

Hiss  August*  Smith 

William  J.  Betts 

Nnnsfrt 

1«5 

X<msect..' 

190 

do 

Miss  Low's  School 

Epis 

Monaect.. 

197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

20* 

205 
20« 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 

212 

213 
?I4 

do 

do      

School  for  Yoang  Ladies 

Connecticut  Literaiy  Instita- 
tion. 

Miaa  Catharine  Aiken. . 

Suffield 

Rev.  W.Scott,  A.  It 

Mills  ltuutx.Rees 

John  C.  Itrinsmade 

Sister  St.  Stanialaoa 

Miss  Mary  K.HiUard.... 

Horace     D.     Taft,   head 
niaatw. 

H.S.Praft 

Edward  Olmatead 

Augustus  Whitlock 

Charles  W.  Whitlock 

Miss  J.  S.  Williams 

Edwards.  Boyd.  A.  M.... 
BlyBuisom^aU 

Bapt 

Epis 

■Walllnn-ford 

"Waterbury 

Academy  of  the  (3ong.  de  Kotra 

Dame. 
St.  Margaret's  Diocesan  School 

for  Uirls. 
Taft's  School •-.. 

K.C 

do 

Epis 

Konasct .. 

West  port  ■•■••••..... 

Stanlen  IIii?li  School 

KoBSCCt 

Wilton 

Cong 

Nonssct. 

do  

Wilton  Boarding  Academy 

Wilton  Boarding  Srhool 

Toiiog  Ladles*  InBtitute 

....  do 

Nanscct  .. 

Wlndaor 

KoBSf«C. 

Woodstock 

NooaeM.. 

UBLAWABK. 

Wilmington  Conferonoe  Acad- 
emy. 
Laurel  Private  School......... 

Hetk 

Lanrel 

Miss  Mary  Witherby 

Robert  T.  Sloes.  A.  B 

Rev.  Jas.  D.  Shanks,  D.  D. 

Nonmcl  . 

Milford 

Tho  ClanHical  School 

Academy  of  Newark  and  I>el- 
aware  Normal  S4-bool. 

Monacct 

215 

Pnsb    ... 

716 

Friends   . 

217 

do 

Minaes  Hebb'a  School  for  Olrta. 

The  Linthicnm-Inntttnte 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Ctom 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Academy  of  the  Sacreil  Heart. . 
Academy  of  the  V  JBltation 

The  Colnmbian  College    Pre- 
paratory' School. 
Friends*  Select  School 

Misses  E.  R.  and  E.  P. 
Hebb. 

218 
219 

220 

221 
222 

223 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Nonasct.. 

Waftliiugton .  . 

Sister  M.Angelica 

Sister  Mary  En|ihrasia 

SlaterM.(}eneTiere,O.S.D 
Mother  Mary  Agnea  Ma- 

thanev. 
A.  P.  Montague 

K.C 

Wanliinglon   (K  and 
N.  Capitol  »t8.). 

KC 

R-C 

B.C 

Waahinffton  M335  n 

B^t 

Bt.NW.). 
224     WoehiiiElnD    (1811  I 
i.t.N\f). 

226  WiiHhington  (19  I  «t. 

N\V.). 
228     Wa  » li  ill  K  ton  (3038- 
3142  Cain  bridge 
place  NW.). 

227  1  WasliitiKtun  (1435  K 

228  Wnnhinirtnn    (1821    I 

Thomas  W.  Sidwell 

Rot.  Cornelias  Gillespie, 

8.  J. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  R. 

Mason. 

Mrs.Wm.D.CabeU 

Miaa  Virginia  M.  Dorsey . . 

Siotera  of  the  Holy  Croa*. 

Brother  Fabrioian 

K.L.Preatan 

E.C     ..- 

Noasect 

Olney  Institute 

R.C 

229 
230 

231 

St.). 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy 

do 

St.  John  H College.............. 

K.C  " 

Wnahtngton  (1823 

Uuirertfity  School , 

232 

Jefl'enion  Place). 

rLORIDA. 

JaokaourlUo 

Miss  Lillie  H.  Whitney. . . 
Rev.  John  R-Soott 

1 

M.B 

M.B 

233 

do 

Edward  Waters  College 
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0  1     72 

1 

100  1      0 

0     so 
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0  I  65 

o!   0 

52     42 

2)    0 

0 

35 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 

8 
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3 
0 

5 
0 

0 

7 

0 
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3 
0 
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4 
6 
16 

0 

0 
2 
8 

4 
2 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

11 

I 

1 

2 
10 
0 
2 
9 

6 

0 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

1 

0 

6 

0 
0 

3 
1 

0 
0 

5 
"4" 

300 
1,800 

30,000 
25,000 

204 

205 
206 

207 

10 
0 
0 

7 

18 

0 

15 

0 

1 

7 

2 
16 

0 
0 
2 
7 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 

.... 

300 

10,000 

208 
209 

1 

1 

4 

Q 

1 
3 

240 

500 

1,600 

2,200 
25,000 

80,000 

210 
211 

212 

1 
1 

I  i 

4 

20,000 

214 
216 

4 

0 
0 

0     86 
0       0 

! 

60 
4 

2 
0 

50 

0 
5 

0 

6 

700 
600 

60,000 

216 
217 

218 

A 

■  7.S0OO 
60,000 

n 

20      70 

0 
0 

0 

3 
6 

0 

0         3 

:::; 

3,000 
1,000 

600 

219 

0 

0 
0 

85 

38 

150 

» 
0 

V 
61 
21 

36 
22 

88 

10 
75 

0 

58 

0 
37 

80 
12 

65 

0 
0 

80 
19 

0 

0 
0 

.... 

0 

0 
0 

50 

0 
0 

0 

69 

0 

* 

0 

0 

30 

29 

8 

78 
74 

300 

36 
36 

0 

31 

0 

7 

20 

4 

70 
0 
0 

128 
44 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

220 

0 

n 

76.000 

221 
222 

10 

50 

18 

ISO 

0 

0 

4 
0 
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30 
2 

0 
0 

16 
0 

0 

4 

4 
4 
4 

500 

600 

25,000 

30,000 
60,000 
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0 

1 

224 
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n 

0 

0 
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0 
15 
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2 
2 

10 

1 
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4 
0 

4 

1 
1 

0 
0 

6 

0 
15 
0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

4 
0 

4 

1 

226 

0 

0 

4 

227 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2,700 

228 

4 

180 

239 

0 
0 

36 
32 

0 
0 

30 
19 

51 
17 

24 
22 

0 
0 

16 
19 

0 
8 

0 
0 

230 

■""::::' 
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0 

.... 

1,000 
300 

26,000 
10,000 

233 
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235  Iloolielle 

236  St.  Aagaatbw . 


237 
238 


241 
242 
24.1 
244 
245 
24C 
247 
248 
24» 


St.L«« 

San  Antonio,  (P.  O. 

box  5). 
Tampa 


27iutte  of  institutioa. 


Albany... 
Arabi.... 
Atlanta . . 
Athens... 
....do.... 
Atlanta . . 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

250  Ansnata . 

251    do.... 


253    do , 

253    do , 

284    do 


255    do 

250    do 

257  I  ATftlon 

Canton . 

Carnesville. . 

Cart«r«vine . 

Oavo  Spring. 


258 
259 
260 
261 


262 
263 
264 

265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 


Cleveland 

Coi'hran , 

Columbns     (217 
Twelfth  St.). 

Gohirobnfi 

Cooksville 

Crawford 

CrnwfordTille 

Decatnr 

...do 


271  Dolinar 

272  KnHtmnn 

273  EUijay 

274  Kvcrctt  Springs. 

275  B'lowery  Branch. 
270  Glenn 

277  (rreenaboro 

278  j  Halcyoiidale 

279  Hamilton 


28J     Hartwell 

281  1  Ilophzlbah 

282  '  IlinwnsRee 

281     llomncawortli. 

2itt  ,  Hollonvlllo 

285  I  Jetforeon 


St.     Joneph'a     CoBvest     and 

Acadeaiy. 

Hartba  Perry  Inatitnte 

Vninoo-AiBOeiaan    Boh«al   far 

Girla. 

St.  Leo  lliUlaty  Collage 

Uuly  llame  Aoulemy 

Mis*  Baker'a  Saaainanr 
Cou^-ent  of  the  Holy  Kl 


Albany  Aenilemy 

Arabi  Inatituta 

Georgia  Military  Inatituta... 
lloine  School  forTonngLadiea 

Jenial  Academy 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary .... 

Capitol  Female  College 

Spelman  Seminary 

AVaahJngtsn  Female  Saniaary 
Academy  of  Biebmond  Cotmty 
The  I'ayne  Institute .". 

Sacred  Iloart  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial  Inati- 
tuta. 

SiimmerviUe  Academy 

Walker  Baptist  Institute , 

Martin-Avalon -., 

Ktowah  Militorr  InatitHte 

Cnmesville  lliRU  School 

AVestKnd  Inst  It  lite 

Heal  n  Scboul  and  X'emale  Sem- 
inary. 

Cleveland  High  School 

Now  Ebenezor  College 

Culumbus  College 

Wynnton  College 

C<ioksvil1u  lllcti  School 

Crawfortl  Acaderay , 

Stephens  Ui;rh  School 

Agnes  Srott  Institnte 

Donald  Fraser  Halo  High 

School. 

Carap  Ground  Academy , 

Kastman  Academy 

Ellijay  Seminary 

Everett  Springs  Seminary..... 
Flowerv  Branch  Academy..... 

Glenn  lliKli. School  

Thomas  Stocks  Institute 

I.ee  E vans  Institnte 

"W'cstGeorgiaAgricnlturaland 

Me(;llanie.^l  College. 

The  Hartwell  Institute 

Heplizibah  Hi^h  School 

niawasseo  High  School 

Hollingsworih  High  School 

Planters  High  School 

Mnrim  Institute 


2{ame  of  principal. 


I  dcBomiai- 
'       tiofi. 


Ker.  MoHier  Clarerie . 


E.C. 


J.S.Tondin Kooarct . 

Madame  C.  de  CompigBy . .    Noiuecl . 


Ker.  Father  Charlca,O.S.B 
Bev.  Mother  M.  Doloroaa, 
O.  S.  B. 

Miaa  Abbio  M.  Baker 

Motlier  M.  TheophUna. . . 


r..c. 

B-C. 


H.  W.Jonca 

A.  F.  Ware 

Charles  M.  Keel 

Hiss  Soanowski 

John  H.  Brown 

Itev.  George  Sale,  A.  B 

I.eoaorn  lk«k 

Hiss  Harriett  £.  Riles 

W.T.  Chandler 

C.  H.  Withrow 

Itcv.  Geo.  Wms.  Walker, 

D.D. 
Sister  Marr  Scholaatioa. . . 

Siater  Mary  I'eter 

Brother  Uoailhetu 


Noaarct . 
B-C 


Konsect  • 
Konaect . 
Xonae<'t . 
KoDscrt. 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Komaeit  - 

Bapt 

Konsect 
K  onsect . 
iI.E 


K.C. 
lUC. 


Sterling  G.  Brinklcy Xoeatct . 

G.A.Goodwin ltap4 

B.  H.  I'cazman XonaeeK 

Geo.  1).  Pollock,  B.  Ph ,  Noniett . 

HowellB.  Parker Nonaecl 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Harria |  Nonsect . 

P.J.Klng Bapt 


Prof.  Albert  BeU 

ErertittM.  Turner 

Hisses  A.  J.  Baoku^  a  F. 
Waddell. 

J.B.Gaine 

G.W.St  John 

Nonaeet . 

Bapt 

Xoasect. 

Xonaeet 

Xdgar  H.  Clark 

IToaaect  .- 

L.  A.  Murphy 

Miaa  Naonetto  HopUna. . 
U.  Holmau  Gardner 

Thomas  H.  Pierce 

Xosaect  ■ 
Preab... 
Prwb 

Meth..- 
NoBsect . . 

Ker.  Kalph  Pierce,  A. U.. 
W.  J.  Moore 

M.B 

Professor  Bowdca 

J.C.C.Freomau 

iioBKCt 

N.H.Ballard 

NoBsrct 

F.  D.Leokinger 

J.£.HcRee.. 

STonsBrt  - 

Morgan  L.  Parker;  A.  M  .. 
E.Ii:s.  Jackson,  A.M.... 
A.  B.  Greene 

Bapt 

Bapi 

Bapt 

W.  H.Shelton 

Prof.  C.  L.  Gunnels,  A.  B  . . 

Kocseet 
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dent 
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Btll- 
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~la8s 
S94. 
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f 

S 

1 

1 

s 

i.1 

a 
s 

1 

i 

Yalae  of 
gronnda, 

bnild- 
Ings,  etc. 

See* 
ary 

White      Coloretl 

weond-   i  seoond- 

arj-.          ary. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

PrepariDK  for 
college. 

Gradn. 

ates  ia 

1894. 

hlr 
or 

Clas- 
sical. 

Soien. 
tlflo. 

.2 

3 

•2    .   1 

at 

a 

& 

i 

h 

i 

4 
1 

1 

& 

i 

a 

& 

5 

0 

.3 

1 

2 

0 

0 
0 

2 

1 
3 

• 

s 

s 

> 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

a 

0 
4 

1 

2 

4 
2 
2 
0 

1 

4 
4 

0 

1 

1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 

1 
S 

4 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

0 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
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1 
1 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7    i    8 

9 

10 
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0 
0 

11 

40 

4» 

0 

28 

ia,i3Ji4 

13 

16 

l*[l8 

19 
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0 
0 
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!»0 

5 

ai 

aa 

as 
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80 
25 
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3 
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5 
0 
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2 
2 

0 

1 

900 

234 

0 

10 
0 

0 
2 

0 

$8,000 

235 

0     0     a 

231 

10        0 

0  1    "0 

0  1    12 

? 

1 

1,000 

15,000 

237 

::;?;::; 

5     10 

S»     31 
62    Ut 

1 

238 

n 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

1 

700 

850 

0 
300 
250 

600 
160 

tooo 

3,(00 

28,000 

8,000 

1,500 

80,090 

■«,"2i6" 

80,000 

2» 

5       2J       0 

i 

0 

1 

7 

4 

2 

0 
7 
0 

240 

25  !    » 

70        0 

0      40 
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123 
40 
18 

106 
20 
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4 
25 

3 
20 

1 
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10 

0 
10 
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.... 
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911  1  24 

34 
88 
0 
0 
2 
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32 
0 

40 
546 

18 
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23 

231 

180 

0 

33 
03 
10 

25 
25 

no 

32 

S3 
42 

1 

1 
1« 
0 
0 
0 

1* 

4 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
9 
8 

17 
• 

1 
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0 
0 
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2 
0 
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4 
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1 
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35 
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0 
0 
0 

0 

ST 
0 
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0 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0:    3 

0 

0  i     3 
0       4 

0    

2,600 

1,300 

32 

590 

300 

150,000 
4^000 
75,000 
2«,C00 

'"i.'soo" 

8,000 

10,000 
0,000 
500 
5,500 
2,000 
5,000 

15,000 

248 
24* 
259 
251 

0 
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0 

251 
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1 
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10 
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25 
48 

51 

40 

5 

0 

0 

0 
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1,060 
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30      24 
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State  and  poat^flloe. 


Kama  of  inatMation 


Kama  of  prtaioipal. 
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286 

287 

2te 

28S 
290 

291 

292 


LaGraagx 

LawreDoeTUIe 

Leo 

Uclntoah 

Macon  (806  Pine  at.) . 

Macon  . 


294 
295 
290 

297 


299 
300 
301 
802 
303 
304 
3U!> 
306 
307 
308 
SOD 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
31K 
819 
320 
321 
322 
323 
234 
825 
826 
827 


I  Matter 

'  MUledgevlUe.. 

Mineral  Bluff . 

Monroe 

Montioello  .... 


Mount  Zion  . 
Kororosa  — 


Olirer 

Powder  Springe 

Putnam 

ReidaviUe 

Reynolds 

Savannah  

Savannali  (88  Bull  at.) 

Senoia 

SharpsbnrE  

Silver  Creek 

Smyrna 

Spring  HiU 

Snraacli 

Sirainsboro 

Svlvania 

l^bomaiivilie 

Tunnel  Hill 

Unadilla 

Valdoata 

Vickery 'a  Creek 

Vienna 

Waco 

Warrenton 

Waaliington 

do..: 

Wbitebarg 

Winder 

Winterville 

Wrigbtaville 


I4t  Otanga  High  Sebool 

Lawrenceville  Seminary 

Moasy  Creek  High  School 

Dorchester  Academy 

Ballard  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

St.  Stanislans  Novitiate 

Metter  Grammar  School 

Middle  Georgia  Military  and 
Agricnltnral  OUege. 

Mineral  Bluff  High  Sihool 

Johnaion  Institute 

Montioello  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Mount  Zion  Seminary 

Norcroes  High  School  and  Col- 
legiate Institnte. 

Oliver  High  School 

Powder  Springe  High  School . . 

Dovle  EnglishTraining  School. 

ReidaviUe  Academy 

Reynolds  High  School 

Oglethorpe  Seminary 

Savannah  Academy 

Excelsior  College. 


CUffbrdL.  Smith.. 
William  A.  Daria. 

J.W.Smith 

Fred.  W.  Foster  . . 
F.T.  Waters 


Rev.J.  Brislan... 
Jason  ScarboTO  ■ . 
J.C.Woodward.. 


Koaseet . 


Meth. 
Coag. 
Cong. 


J.  H.  Clement,  Jr. 

John  Gibeon 

B.B.Mooney 


W.D.Stevenson, 
Prof.  E.  T.  Cato , . 


Ph.D... 


IDAHO. 


Levriston 

ILUXOIS. 


rao     Albion 

310     Alton(219EaatFourth 

I        St.). 

u31     Anna 


833 
831 
88S 
836 


Aurora. . 


Belleville  .... 
Banker  niU.. 

BnsbneU 

Cairo , 


Sharpaburg  Academy  .... 
Silver  Oeek  High  School. 


Smyrna  High  Sishool . 
Spring  HillHigh  School.. 

Sumach  Seminary 

Swainsboro  High  School.. 

Sylvania  Institnte 

South  Georgia  College. . . . 
Tunnel  Hill  High  Scliool . 
Unadilla  High  School . . . . 

Taldosta  Institute 

Midway  High  School 

Vienna  Institute 

High  School 

Warrenton  Academy. 


St.  Joseph's  Academy  . 
Washington  FemaleSeminary. 
Hutcheson  Collegiate  Inatitute  > 

Winder  Institnte 

Winterville  Academy ' 

The  Nannie  Lou  Warthen  Col- 
lege. 


Edward  T.  Becton 

Walter  McElreath 

J.M.Collum 

J.H.8windeU 

J.O.Maughanl 

Misa  Maiy  Stuart  Young. . 

John  Taliaferro 

W.H.Woodall 

J.H.Melaon 

aj.Boykin 

Jesse  li.  Deavonrs 

Will  A.  Wooton 

John  H.  Anderson 

W.E.  Arnold 

Frank  R.  Alexander,  A.M. 

Miss  E.  n.  MerriU 

W.T.IrviDO 

J.  E.  McDonald.  A.  B 

W.L.  Graham 

Rev.LamontGordon,  A.H . 

J.  A.  Bryan 

Geo.  T.MoLarty 

J.  E.  Purks,  A.  B 

Mother  St.  John 

Miss  Mary  R.  Bright 

Goo.  W.  Griner,  A.  B 


K.C 

Bapt ' 

N«aaaet..| 

Neoseet. 
Noaaeet.. 
Koosect .. 

I 

M.  B.Sa. 
Nonsact. 

Nonsect.. 
Nonseet.. 
Nonsset- 
Nonseet.. 
Nomect  - 
Nonsact  .- 
Nonaeet.. 
Bapt 


Episcopal  School  . 


S.P.Orr 

Geo.B.  Atkisson 

Rev.  C.  B.  La  Hatte,  Ph 
D.,  preaident. 


Rev.  John  D.McConkey. 


Metb 

Konseet . 
Nonaeet.. 
Nod  sect. - 
Nonaeet  .- 
NoDsec*.. 
Nonaeet - 
Nonseet.. 
Nonsact.. 
Noaaeet.. 
Nonseet.. 
Nonaeet. 

K.C 

Nonseet.. 

Metb 

Nannct.. 
Nonseet-. 
H.&8*.- 


Epia. 


Southern  Collegiate  Inatitute. . 

ITrsnlinc  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

The  Union  Academy  of  South- 
ern Illinois. 

Jennings  Seminary 

St.  Peter's  Institnte 

Bunker  Bill  Mil  I  tarr  Academy 

Western  Normal  College 

Chaae  Academy 


Martin  R  Marshall 

Mother  Tbeieea  GUIeepie.l  £. 


Rev.  W.  B.  Minton  and  '  Presb..-- 

Prof.  L.  F.  Henneaay. 
Rev.C.  C.Lov«i(oy,A.M.,  ,  M.X 

president.  t 

Joseph  L.Weia E.C 

S.L.  Stiver Coat.— 

W.M.Bvans Nonsset. 

J.Chase I  NenMet . 
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Stadento. 


White 

Mcond- 

•ry. 


r  1  8    « 


Colored 

■eoond- 

«ry. 


M 

25 
40 
10 
13 

40 
30 
116 

16 
18 
40 

I 

10 ; 

30 

10 
11  I 

I* 

<s  I 
2*  : 

01 

^11 
8  I    15 

50  ,     10 


15 
0 
10 
135 
31 
22 
W 
U 
80 
25  , 
M 


2« 
0 

26 

15 

58  I 
40 
20  I 
60  I 


IS : 

82  I 


27 

I 
27 


lO 


ElemeO' 
Uixj. 


0  0 
0  0 
0      0 

o'  "o 

0  0 
0  0 
0      0 


0       0 


0 

0  I 


0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

0 

0 

300 

64    . 

... 

28 

164 


100  840 

0  0 

27  18 

116  100 


I'repariii^  fur 
college. 


Clu- 
•ioal. 


13 


62     78  I 

35  I  30  I 


18 


40 

13 
40 
22 
32 

29  !  U 

30  {  29 
7  I  15 

65  I  76 
0  ,  0 
30  I  32 
18  11 
35  43 
0     20 


62 


<0  I  60  I     0 

,...]....:  18 
15     15       6 


12 


16 


Scien- 
tific. 


19 


6 
26 


Orsda- 
ateela 
1884. 


17 


18 


College 
prepara- 
tory BtO- 
dents  in 
the  close 

of  1884. 


1* 


90 


U  I    0      3 


ai 


I 

5 


I 
i 


34 


400 
750 

3,000 


0 
100 


100 


600 
0 
0 


..{  1,500 

!.'l b 


0 

75 

300 

400 


500 
0 
0 
0 


lOO 


700 


600 

600  I 

120  I 

2,000  I 

700  I 


Value  of 
gronnda, 

build- 
ing*, etc. 


93 


«4,000 


2,000 

6,800 

34,000 

60,000 

600 

100,000 

1.600 
5.000 
6,000 

6.000 


1,500 

1,200 
300 
600 

1,200 

500 

12, 175 

3,500 
400 
800 
750 


8,000 

3,000 

600 

30,000 

600 

2,500 

10,000 

600 

1.500 

1,200 

6,000 

10,000 


10,000 

76,000 

600 
40,000 
30,000 


1,800  I 
3,000 


8,000 


16,000 


287 
288 
289 
290 

29t 
292 
293 

294 
295 
296 

297 
298 

299 

300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
316 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


328 


829 
330 

331 

332 

333 
334 
336 

338 
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Stata  and  posi-offlce. 


l<r«me  of  institnibm. 


.Name  of  priacipaL  deosmin*', 


S37 
33» 

33S 
340 

3U 
342 

343 

SU, 

345 

346 

347 

349 

349 

3S0 
351 
352 

353 
3S4  . 
355 
356 

3S7  I 

3SS 


3M 
381  > 


3S4 

366  j 

866 

367  , 

S68  I 
360  , 
370  I 
871  I 
372 

873  , 

874  I 
3T6' 
876 

877  j 
378 


87S 


ILLINOIS— cootioaod. 


Cairo 

CUicaioa  (4568  Oalceil- 
wald  avo.). 

Chisago 

Chhiagp  (2U1  Calu- 
met). 

Chioagp 

CUaago  (481  Bear- 
boraare.). 

Chicago  (247-2  4  9 
Bearboru  ave.). 

Chisago  (2101  Indl- 
aaaave.). 

Chicdgo  (6001  Lake 
are.). 

CliicaKB  (38-40  Scott 

St.). 

Chioago  (2535  Prairie 
aveO 

Chicago  (2834  Wa- 
bash ave.). 

Chioago  (222  Ashland 
boulevard). 

Chicago 

(!rab  (Trchaid 

Creal  ijpripgs 


Dalcota 

Decatur 

Klain 

Falrtteld... 


Geneseo. 


Godfrey 

Highland  Padc. 

Kaoluilcee 

ICnoxville 

Lon^wood 

Manaaa 

Mount  Morris.. 
Nauvoo 


Onarga 

Ottawa 

Pnxton 

Port  Byron. 
Princovillo . 

Quincy 

Knrdin 

Springfield  ■ 

do 

do. 


Sycamore  — 

TTpper  Alton . 
Vcrrailion 


Cloomingdale  . 
Borden 


St  Joacph's  Female  Seminair 
Ascbam  Hall .. 


Chicago  Female  College  . .. 
Dearborn  Seminaiy  ...._■  • 

De  La  Sail*  Inatitate 

Girls'  CuUagUte  Schools. . 

Grant  Collegiate  Institute . 

The  Harvard  Sabool 

Kenirood  lustitDt* 


Sister  So^rosia 

MlsaSatft  B.  Hartin. 


HisaiJulia-H.  Thitrer 

Misa  Janaie  ».  PonngMn . 


B.C. 
S^ona 


::oa9ec« .. 
Sonaeet .. 


BrotlierPinB 

Miss-liabaoaaLS.  See . 


TheKirklandachQel 

The  Loring  School 

St.  FrancisXavier's-Academr. 
St.  Margaret's  School 


Fniversity  School. „ 

Crab  Orchard  Academy 

Creal  Springs  (JoUe^aud  Con- 
servntory  of  Musk. 

College  of  Northern  Illinois.. 

St. Theresa-'s  Aoademy  ....... 

Elgin  Academy 

Hayvrard  ColWe  and  Com- 
mercial SchoolT 

Gcncsou  Collegiate  Institnto . . 

Monticello  Female  Seminary  . . 

Northwestern  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary 

St.  Alban's  School 

Academy  of  Our  Lady 

Maris*:!  Academy 

Mount  Morris  Collcpo 

St.  Mary's  Benedictine  Acad- 
emy. 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

St.  Xavier's  Academy 

liii'u  Colleginte  Institute 

Port  Byron  Academy 

Princevillo  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Lcc'm  Academy 

licttio  Stunrt  Institute 

Concorilia  Seminary 

St.  Agatha's  School 

'VVatormau  Hall 


Western  Military  Academy . . . 
'V^vrmilion  Academy 


Friends'  Bloomingdalo  Acad- 

ciay. 
Bordoulnatitnte 


Miss    Mary  A.   Mineab, 

A.M. 
Jelin  J.  Schobinger  aad 

John  C.  Grant. 
Miss  A.  E.  Butts 

HUs-Elinbeth  &  lUtk- 

land. 
HissStella  D.  Loring 

Uother  Mary  G.  Granger 

Misa.  Virginia  Sayie ..... 

E.C.  Coulter 

Jamee  W.  Turner 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Mnrrah 

Kev.  H.  L.  Beam,  A.  M 

Mother  Lucy, Superior . . 

A.G.Waleh.. 

A.  A.  Keater,  president  - . . 

Rev.  'Worfcurg  "W.  Thom- 

ton. 
Mia»  Harriet  N.  Haakdl. 
H.  P.  Uavidaou 

Siatar  St.  Zepherine 

A.  H.  Noyee,  B.  A 

Mother  M- Paciflca 

Franlc  E.  Dpim 

J.  G.  Koyer,  president 

Mother  tS,  OMlitt,  O.&B 

S.  Ton  Pelt,  president 

Sistota  of  Mercy 

Bndolph  H.  U.  Blome 

J. B.  Conner 

T.H.Rhodee , 

Mother  M.  Boniface 

Goo.  W.Lee 

M™.  A .  M.  Brooka 

Itciubold  I'icpor,  A.  B 

Mrs.  Lavina  A.  Smith 

Boy.  Dr.  B.  F.  Fleetwood, 
rector. 

CoLWUIisBroym 

Gko.  H.  Moore,  Ph.  B 

A.  F.MitoheU 

H.  H.  Buerlt 


B.C 

STonaect .. 

Vonaect .. 

Soaatet . 

NoBSCCt.. 

SoDacct  ..I 

KoBacci .. 

K.C ' 

Epia I 

Noaaert ... 
Kouaeet ..' 
Bapt. , 

Itefonncd 

B.C 

Sonarct.., 
atE 

Pr«ak 

XoBsert . . 

Sonant..^ 

K.C ' 

Bills 

K.C 

Preab 

Ger.fiapt. 
K.C 

M.B ' 

E.C 

Cong... 

Cong 

Nonacct  .. 

B.C 

Nousect .- 
Xonwct  -■ 
Ev.  Loth . 
Kpis 

^•^ I 

Nonscct .. 
Friends... 


Friends.. 
MoDsaet  ■ 
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students. 


Second-I 

nry  iii'  I 

strnct-  ' 

on.     I 


White 

■ecoDd- 

«ry. 


Colored 

secood- 

arj. 


•      7 


« 

0 

1  I 

0  ■ 

4l 

1  I 

:! 

1 

0 
0 

Ql 
0 


30 
0 


0 
100 


4  I       0 
2         0 


0 

C  '■ 

o' 

G 
0 

2 
8 
0 

5 
0 

2  I 

}i 
0  , 
0 
1 

3  ' 

"  I 

6  ' 
1 


3  183  I 
0  '  38  ' 
3       2i 


13 
0  I 
80  . 
60 

20 

0 

«| 

0 
4« 

2*  ' 
112 
0  ' 

140  i 
0 
10  ' 

0  I 
9 
0 
OS 
0 
0 

fiO 

la 


12 
42 

50 

«,l 

0 

so  j 

•l 

53, 

so 

^\ 

S3  i 

37 

0 
29 
33  . 

13 
14 

43  I 
40 


2       1,       H 
0  1    60  I    40 


150 
0  , 

175  ' 

0 
34  ' 
21  ! 
89 
50 

145  ' 
43 

21] 
7  I     0 
16       0 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Elemen- 
tary.   I 


Clas- 
sical. 


Soien- 
tiflc 


It 


0  '  50 

...\  15 

1 
0  ,  28 

0  I  12 


13 


0  0 
0       0 

i"  0 

o'l'o 
0  I  0 
0  I  0 

oT'o 


0  '  27  ' 
0       4 

0  ,  11  ' 

0    10« 

0  ,  20  i 

0  { 

01 

0 ! 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

44 

II 
0 


75 
46 

20 
38 

0 

48 

5 
0 
25 
1«S 
48 
20) 
15 

0 

21 
8 

IB 

130 

15 

0 

91 

0 
0  , 

110 

0  I 
70 
I     0 
I    0 

4 

0 

I  73 
I  20 

!" 

0 


13 


60 


14 


Gisdn- 

tttesin 

1894. 


IS 


College 
prepara- 
tory KtU- 
di^nlA  in 
llie  <;l.n8s 

of  18M. 


16  IT   18    19.  '20    31 


0  0 

0  2 

0  2 

0  12 


too       0     50 
18  ,  10     20 


1 

1 

1       0 

15 
18 

4 

0 
0 

6 

2 

75 
0 

20     10 

1 

0  '  75 
10  1    0 

» 

0 

io  1  0 

.... 

1 

!  .! 

0 

ol 

15; 

:| 


13  '. 
5  I 

01 


0       1 
25 


21 


SO 


9  '  25  I  18 
0       0  I     0 


5  15 

0  I  0 

0  '  2 

3  I  2 


2 


19 


10 


0  I    4 


1 

0 

4l 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

4 

6 

3 

S 

0 

5 


a 

s 

■a 


Value  ot 
STounda. 

build- 
iDgs,  eto. 


!2a 


150 

400 


GOO 


33 


•«,10» 
8,000 


2,000  < 

2,U0O  , 


175,000 


500 
1,000 

300 
6.000 

400 

20 
120 
30O 

.ISO  ; 

300 


40,000 
10,000 
52,000 


30,000  ' 

I  100,000  ' 

3,  200 
I    9,200  , 


500 


60,000 
10,000 


1ST 
338 

3» 
340 

341 
342 

343 

344 

34S 

S4« 

347 

S48 

349 

3S0 
351 
352 

853 
354 
355 
3Se 


32, 500   357 


20,000 


2,000  ' 
500  ' 

653  I 

000 

1,800  I 


500,000 
65,000 

35,200 

65,000 

100,  UOO 

2,01)0 

70,000 


1,000 
000 

so 

150 


500 


800 
2,.'J0O 

200 
2,000 

225 
200 


soo 

4,000 


50,000 

'i9,6o6 
"2,000 


1,100 
20,000 

125,000 
15,000 

80,000 

100,000 

S,000 


10,000 
25,000 


358 
3S9 


301 
362 
363 
364 
3<5 

3(0 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 

377 
378 


379 
380 
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EDUOATION  BEPOBT,  1893-94. 

Table  5. — StatitHc$  of  etidoved  academin,  »emi»mhm,  «W 


State  and  poatKillloc. 


Kmme  of  Inatltottoiu 


Name  of  ptlneipaL 


INDIAKA— oontinned. 


881     CoUegevUle  . 
382  I  Fairmoimt . . 

883     Fort  Wayne. 
384  I do 


305 

sua 


398 


40O 
401 
402 
403 


405 
40fi 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 

415 
4ia 


417 
418 
410 
420 
421 
422 
423 


885  I  jDdiaoapolis      (7  83 

North  DeUnrarest.). 

386     Inclianapoha 


887 do 

388    do 

388  '  La  Pone 

390  OaklaodCity. 

391  '  Oldenburg  ... 


392     Plain  field . 


393 

394     St.  Marys . 


.do. 


Spartanburg 

Spiceland 

Vincennes 

do 

Westlleld 

indulk  tebbitobt. 

Coalj^ate 

MuHCdgee . ....... 

Nelson 

ViniU 

do 

IOWA. 

Ackvorib 

Birmingham 

Horto 

Boolio 

Cedar  Kapids 

Conterdale 

Clartnda 

Corning 

ConnciV  Bluffs 

Davenport 


.do. 
.do. 


De«orah..... 

Denmark  — 

Dubuque 

Earlbam  ... 

Elk  Horn... 

Epworth  ... 

Fort  Dodge. 
424  Hartland... 
42.'i     Hull. 


420     Iowa  City.. 

427      Iowa  Falls  . 

428 

429 

430 

431 


Legrand. 

do 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
New  Providence . 


St  Joseph's  College 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

St  Augustine's  Academy 

Westminster  Seminary 


Boys'  Classical  School. 
Oirls'  Classiest  School. 


St  John's  Academy 

StUary's  Hall 

St  Rose's  Academy 

Oakland  City  College 

Immaculate  Conception  Acad 
emy. 

Central  Academy 

Sugar  Orove  School 

St.  Msrrs  Academic  Institute. 

TTnion  Literary  Institute 

Spiceland  Academy 

St  Koee  Academy 

The  Vincennes  University. . . . 


Union  High  School . 


Coalgate  Institute 

Harrell  International  Institate 

Spencer  Academy 

WiUie  HalaeU  College 

Worcester  Academy 


Aekworth  Academy 

Birmingham  Academy 

Lutheran  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Scattergood  Seminary 

Clarinda  Educational  Institate. 

Coming  Academy 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Academy. . . 
Immaculate  Conception  Acad, 
emy. 

Kemper  Hall 

St.  Ambrose  College 


Decorab  Institute 

Denmark  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Barlham  Academy 

Elk  Horn  College 

Epworlh  Seminary 

Tobin  College 

Bartl»nd  Academy 

Hull  Educational  Institute . . . 

Iowa  City  Arsdemy 

Ellswortli  College 

Friendrt'  Academy  — 

I.iegrand  Cliristian  College 

Howe's  Academy 

New  Providence  Academy .... 


Aug.Selfert R.  C 

ElwoodO.BUIs ~        ■ 


I 

Sister DomMlU '  E.C. 

Hiss  C.B.Sharp,  Mrs.  D.  .  Prssb.. 

B.  Wetts. 
L.K.Bangher 


Theodore  L.  Senrall,  ICarr 
W.  Sewall. 

Sister  Superior 

Bev.Geo.B.and  Mrs.S  van 

Sisters  of  Holy  Ctom 

A.  D.  Williams,  D.D 

Sister  Marv  Veronica 


Robert  L.  Kelly,  Ph.  B . . . , 

Adolphus  E.  Harvey 

Sisters  of  Providenoe. . . . . 

J.  F.  Cousins 

Arthur  W.  Jonea 

Sister  Maty  Bemardlne. . . 
Ellwood    P.    Cnbberley, 

president 
A.V.Hodgin 


Bpia.. 
R.C.. 


Frinds.  ., 
Fiieadt. ... 
R.C 

Noasec«..| 
Frirad*. 

R.C 

NoBsect . 

FiieMa... 


B.H.Oordon Noaaeet. 

ItoT.Tfaeo.F.Brewer.A.JC.'  M.B.Se. 
W.A.Caldwell Pr««b.... 


W.  Eugene  Rowaey . 
John  McCarthy 


E.W.BeaTd 

J.  W.  Wolf 

O.A.Saner 

Rev.  B.  C.  Leneham 

Sister  Mary  Agatiw 

L.M.  Osborne 

O.P.Falrfleld 

Rer.  T.  D.  Swing,  D.  D. 

Sister  M.  Henrietta 

Sister  Mary  Oonsaga . . 


Harvey  R.  Coleman.  M.  A . 
Rev.  J.  T.  A.  Flannagan, 
president. 

J.  Breckenridge 

J.  F.  Morse 

Rev.M.  Cooney 

C.B.Pickrell.A.B 

Rev.  Kr.  Anker 

W.8.Lewis,A.M 

T.  Tobin.  A.M 

Miss  Miriam  Crumly 

William  W.Cook 

W.A. Willis 

M.  H.Lyon,  preaideat 

J. B.  Had  ley 

Rev.  D.  M.  Heianstine 

Seward  C.Howe 

Cecil  JS.  Vanoe 


M.B.SS. 
Cons-... 


Frisoda.. 
Noaacct. 
Lntli .... 

B.C 

R.C 

Frieoda.. 
Nonawt. 
Presb.... 

R.C 

R.C 


Bpis. 
R.C. 


I 


Cong... 

rTc^. 

Frieada-.. 

Lnth 

^^£ 

NoDsect"-! 
Fneads.... 
Cong 


No 


Cbristin.i 
NoasMi  ..I 

Fneada-.i 
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Second' 

ary  in- 

stmct- 

on. 


3      • 


StodenU. 


WUte 

Moond- 

»ry. 


Colored 

second 

»ry. 


0  '    2 
0       3 

0  111 

1  I     1 


2  ' 
0 

3  I 
2  . 

1 : 

1 1 
1 


i!  2 


1« 


3  I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

fl 

2 
0 
0 


I 


87 

S5 

2« 
15 
28 
53 

28 
0 
59 
16 
54 
20 
20 


25  : 
57 

0 
10 

7 


1 1 

54 

43  , 

15 

13 

'  i 

8 

'  i 

4 

22  ' 

*  1 

10 

15 

^  1 

22 

'1 

1 1 

13 

17  1 

>< 

54 

0 

23 

2 

0 

49  , 

•  1 

" 

74  1 

35 

13 

79 

12 

13 

(5 

140 

1« 

3 

25 

3 

83 

5 

80 

2 

18 

2 

13 

0 

0 

2 

33 

0  , 

0  I 

29 
18 

0 
13 

4 
78 
97 
15 
30 
(4 
100 
18 

3 
100 
23 


ElemeD' 
Ury. 


lo:ii 


...i  i« 

0  I    0 


l!t 


0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 
30 

:<n 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

5 

4 

— 

?« 

0 

0 

12 

Prepkring  for 
college. 


CIm- 
sloia. 


13 


14 


12 
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Kora  Springs ■  Nnm  Sprinw   Senrinary  ami 

I      Bii«ine»i  OoHege. 

Orange  City ,  Nort  b  trestcm  Cla!<siaal  Acad- 

j      cmy. 

Oaage Codar  Valley  Somfjiary 

Pleaaant  Plain Pleanant  Plain  Acn4eroy  . 


St  Ansgar  . 


Salem 

Vinton 

'Washington. 
Waukon 


'Wilton  Janetim . 

KANSAS. 


442  Abilene 

443  Arkansas  City . 


444  Atchison 

445  1  Baxter  Springs. 


446 

447 
448 
440 
4S0 
4S1 
462 
4.13 
454 
455 
450 
457 

458 
490 
460 

461  -Wiohita" 

462    do.... 


Conconlia 

Eureka 

Glenelder 

Heaper 

Hiawatha 

Learonworth.. 

Lincoln 

AfoPborson 

Newton 

Kurtli  Branch . 

St.  Marys 

Salina 


Stockton.  ... 
Tonganoxie . 
Washington. 


KINTUCKT. 


Ashland 

Antnim 

Beattyville. 
Boston 


467     Bremen  , 


4«8 

400 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
478 


BnrkesTiUe... 

Cadis 

Campbells  ville 

Carroll  ton 

Cecilian 

Clinton 

Colnrobia 

Corinth 


I 


470     Covington. 


The  St.  Ansgnr  Seminary  and 

InaUfcnte. 

■Whittier  College 

Tilford  Collej^ate  Acadeny  . . 

Wasbin  cton  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Presentation 

Convent. 
German  Congregational  Pro- 

Seminary. 


C.  P.  Colgrore.  A.  M 

Kav. James F. Zweiaer  ... 
I 
Alonzo     Ahernethy, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  1).  I 

J.  W.Marahall ' 

KnutGjerset 

J.C.Owen ' 

Thomas  F.  Tobiu,  A.  M  . . .  • 

J.T.Matthews 

Rev.P.'Wahih .1 


Befiiranl. 
Bapt 


Fifands. 

Lnth  ... 


Friends.. 
Konscct . 
Konaect . 
E.C 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Arkansas  City  Academy  . 


Atchison  Lntin  School 

Baxter   Springs   Normal   and 
Business  College. 

Nazarctli  Academy 

Southern  K.tnsas  Academy 

Grellet  Academy 

Hoeper  Academy 

HiawHth.i  A  cademy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Kansas  Chri«tinn  College 

McPlierson  College 

Bethel  College 

Nortli  Branch  Aoademy 

St.  "Marys  College 

St.  John's  School 


Prof.  Albert  Moser Cong  . 

i 


Sister  U.  Bernard  Shtri-  '.  ILC 

dan.  I 

C.  P.  Hcndershot,  presi-     Konsect .. 

dent.  I 

Carlton  A.  Ftete '  Nmmert  . 

J.H.  Browning I  Nonseet  .. 


The  Stockton  Academy 

Friends'  Academy 

"WaHbington  Friends'  Academy 

Fnirmoiiiit  Inatituts 

Lewis  Academy 


Sister  Mary  Stanislaus  . . . 
Bev.  E.G.  Lancaster,  A.K . ; 

A.C.Ooddard 

Tbeo.  Reynolds.  A.  M ' 

L.  E.  Tapper.  M.  A i 

Sister  M:  OUve,  direotrcea .  I 

O.  B.  Whitaker ' 

S.  Z.  Sharp,  pre«ident 

Kev.  C.  H.  We<lel I 

Henry  H.  Townsend,  B.  S.' 
Rev.  JSdward  A.  Higgins . . 
AVolter  M.  Jay,  head  mas-  I 
ter. 

F.  E.  Sbemum 

■Wilson  A.  Hunt 

H.  C.  Fellow,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Tnnnell 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Ph.  D 


R.C 

Cotig 

Frieads... 
Friends. . 
Xonstrt .. 

M.C 

Christiai. 
Ger.  Bapt. 
Mennositr 
Friends... 

R,r 

P.E 


Cong 

Friends. 
Frieada. 


.    Con; 


one.. 


Ashland  Collegiate  Institute . . 

Auburn  Seminary 

The  Epixcopal  High  School. . . . 

Bostnn  Hale  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Bremen  College  and  Perryman 
Institute. 

Alexander  College 

Cadir.  Hiffh  School , 

CampbellsTille  Higli  Sofaool . . . 

St.  John's  Select  School 

Cecilian  College 

Marvin  Ccflloge 

Male  nnd  Frniale  High  School. 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal 
School  and  Academy. 

EdncatioiHil  Instituto  of  Cov- 
ington. 


H.G.Long 

P.A.Lyon,ir 

H.  B.  Sidley,  B.  A. 
W.B.Gwynn 


I.  C.  M.  XIenbers«r,  S.  B. 


U.A.Colton 

H.  O.  Snow 

J.  K.  Landens.. 

Bev.  I.  M.  Ahraann 

A.D.Cecil 

J.C.Beanand  J.C.  Speight 

I.  J.  Heiser 

A.A.  Htbner.A.B 


M.E 

Cnni.Presb. 
P.  K 

IfoDSCCt  .., 


Ueth. 


Dr.  Alois  SchmUt Nogiacel . 


Pre*.... 
Noneect . 
NoBseeC. 

R.C 

K.C 

H.E.Sa. 
Presb.... 
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Table  5. — Statitttei  of  ettdoved  aeadtmim,  temiuatia,  ni 


State  and  poat^ffloe. 

Name  of  Inatttatioii. 

Name  of  prindpaL 

1 
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Reilgiou 
daHnua*.. 
tioa.     1 

1 

1 

3 
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*       i 
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KKMTDCKT— cont'd. 

Kotre  Dame  AcademT. •••••... 

Slater  Man  Dontliea 

K  J  Morris 

R.C 

478 
479 
480 

do 

Rugby  Preparaterr 

Keuect    ' 

Oyiithima 

HarrlHon  V  emale  College 

J  A.Brown... 

Nonacct.. 

N.F.Smith 

L.L.  Campbell 

K.E.  Crockett 

James  G.  Talbert 

Sister  Lignori 

Mra.A.H.SiooUlr 

Kight  Bev.  M.  Edward. . . . 

K.  Tan  der  Maaten 

Mrs.aT.Hall 

W.  W.  Applet«n 

G.M.Honie 

Wm.H.Cord 

Miss  Sue  Starling  Towles. 

Miss  AnnieStarflne 

Miss  Marr  Stewart  Bunch. 

Monsset..! 

481 
482 

Hardin  CoUectate  Institute 

Tanderbilt  Training  Sobool . . . 

Enterprise  Higb  Scbool 

St.  Josopb's  Academy 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Sinclair's  Private 
School. 

Preeb 

M.  £.&>.., 

483 

^ ! 

484 

Frankfort 

485 

Georgetown 

NOBMCt  ..| 

486 

E.C   1 

487 

NoDMCt  .  1 

488 

QreenTilleXadies'  College  and 
Greenville  College  for  Young 
Men. 

Hampton  Academy 

M.  E.S«.. 

489 

Konsect. 

499 
491 
492 

Hazard 

Hatard  Training  School 

Hazel  (Treen 

Henderson  Female  Seminary  .. 

Henderson  High  School 

The  Home  School  for  Girls 

493 

do 

494 

do 

Nonsert .  i 

495 

496 
497 

498 

499 
600 
801 
602 
Wi 
604 
505 
606 

507 

HopkiD8vUle 

Hopklns\-illo  Higb  School 

M.  G.  Thomson 

Eugene  P.  Mlokel,  M.  A., 

Mrs  T  J  Fain 

Nonaeet  .' 

The  Jackson  Collegiate  Inati- 
tuto  of  Central  University 
of  Kt'nlucky. 

!EIlIintt  Institute 

Presb 

Kirknville        ...... 

NoBsect 

JohnW-Selph 

John  J.  Roberts 

MUton  Elliott 

A.N.Gordon 

Mother  Cleophas  ......... 

Nonaeet.. 

The  La  Orange  Academy 

Garrard  College 

NonsMt..' 

Lancaster 

Christaaa. 

do 

St.  Cntherine's  Academy 

Lewisburg  High  School 

Loretto  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies. 

R.C    ....! 

J.  H.  WiUiamson 

Nonaeet.. 

Mother  Catharine  Connor. 
Miss  Patty  B.  Semple 

R.C 

LoaisvUle  (1225-1227 

1 

S08 

Fourtli  ave.;. 
Louiaville 

Nnnsrrt    ' 

509 
510 

do 

do 

do 

Kentucky  Home  School 

Louisville  Training  School  for 
Boys. 

Presentation  Academy 

West  Kentucky  College 

Hayswoocl  Female  Seminary  . . 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Academy  . . 

Millers bure  Training  School .. 

Goodwin's  High  School 

Kentucky  Training  School 

The    Naiareth    Literary   and 

licnevolent  luslitution. 
EnKlixIi  a»d  Classical  Institute 

Miss  BeUeS.  Peers 

H.K.  Taylor ,,.... 

P.B ■ 

Nonecrt 

511 

Sister  Mary 

B.C 

512 

Mavfleld 

ident 

Bev.  J.  S.  Hays,  D.  D 

Mother    Dolores    Smith, 

superior. 

Car™.Best,C.B 

M.J.Goodwin 

C.W.  Fowler 

Mother  Helena  Tormer  .. 

Chriati^ 

613 

Marnrille 

Nonsrot 

614 

....:do 

B.C 

615 

MiUenibaric 

Nonaeet  .' 

616 
517 
518 

Mount  SterUng 

do 

Nazareth 

Nonaeet.. 
Nonaeet.. 
R.C 

519 

NoHhMiddletown... 

NonaM^.. 

620 

R.C 

521 

Parta 

W.  L.Terke« 

Nonaert- 

522 

....  do 

Mins  Tiiiton's  Select  School 

Fikeville  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Princeton  Collerfate  Institute. 
Providence  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 
Miss  Sevier's  Sobool 

MissM.aTipton 

Nonaeet  ■■ 

623 

Pikevllle 

Miss  Katherbie  a  Vree- 
land. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Bingham 

W.S.  Coleman 

Miss  Elisabeth  SeTier  . . . . 
Mother  Florence 

Piesb 

5?4 

Presb 

51>5 

Nonatel    , 

Epi. 

1E.C 

626 

KuNwllTllle 

627 

St.  Joaepb 

Mount  St. Joseph's  Academy. . 
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B») 
fiSl 
532 
633 
634 


E36 

G3fi 

537 
538 


5S5 

663 
657 
558 

550 
5«0 
5«1 


582 
563 
66« 
535 

5«« 
6<7 


State  and  poat-odiae. 


Kuae  of  in«tltati(m. 


KENTCCKT— COUt'd. 


Sharpnbnrg  . . 
Bluilbfrllle,.... 


.„.tU> — .. 

Yanoeburg 

Taraailles 

do 

WilliniQsbaix. . 

bOVISIANA. 

AjmoiUa 


Clintm  ... 
Culumbia  . 
Coushatta. 


63D     DenaldBoiiTillr. 
I 

640  Franklinton.^.. 

641  Uibidand 

542  Grand  Cotean.. 

543  ,  Jacksou 


644   do 

645  Lnfuyetto 

546  Mount  Lebanon. 

547  '  New  Iberia 


548     Kow  Orleans  (222  Coli- 

aeuin    at.,    near 

I'ourth). 
540     Kew     Orleans     (819 

Korth    ICampiart 

avo.). 
660     Now  Orloan»(4aO  Cer- 

ondelot  Ht.). 

551  Kew  Orleans  (440-444 
I      Camp  St.). 

552  Xew  Orleans 


553  Now  Orleans  (St. 
I  Charles  ave.  and 
I      Broadway) . 

654     New  Odeaiu 

New     Orleans     (224 
Coliseum  at.). 

New  Orleans 

.do 

New    Orleans     (2018 
Coliseum  St.). 

Now  Orleaxw 

OUa „ 

Opcloasas 


do 

PainoonrtTille. 
Tbibodeaox... 

do 

^ya8binffton... 
AVInsted 


UAIKE. 


Athens. 
Bangor. 


Male  nnd  Eemalo  Colleee 

BamiMon  and  Sorarce  s  Acad- 
emy. 

Science  Hill  Scbool 

Itivenide  Seminary 

Henry  Academy 

Kose  Hill  JSeminary 

"WUllamsbiu-s  Acadismy 


Arcadia  Male  and  Female  Col- 

Inge. 

(Clinton  Female  Academy 

IMoo  Grovo  Academy 

Coushatta  Male  anil   Female 

College. 
St.   Vinornt's     Institute    for 

Toong  Ladlea. 
Frankliutoii  Csntrallnstitate. 

Gilulnnil  iDstitnte 

Sacred  Heart  CoD\'ent 

Falidnna    Fcmalo    Collegiato 

Institute. 
Millwood  Female  Institute... 

Mount  Camiel  Convent 

Mount  Lebanon  College 

Faanacht  Graded  Institute  . . . 


Name  of  principal. 


SeUgim 

denoniiis. 
tioa. 


Camatz  Institato. 


Colnnibis  Institute . 


Dykers'  lustttate 

Home  Institute 

Markey-Picardlnstitote 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Academy 


8t.  Simeon's  Select  School. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy 


St.  Joseph's  Institute 

Select  School  for  Boys 

Southern  Academiclnstitute. 


Univsrsity  School - 

OIU  Institnta. 

Immaculate  Conception  Acad- 
emy. 

Opelensas  Female  Institute. .  ■ 

Mt.  Carmal  Convent 

.....do 

Thibodeanx  College 

Mt.  Carmel  Convent 

Gilbert  Soientiilc  and  Xodas- 
trial  College. 


Somerset  Academy < 

Classical  and  Xnglish  School . . 


Mis. Fannie  B.Xalbat ,  Konsert.., 

Geo.  L.  finaqMOO  and  G.  Nonaeet  ..| 

S.  Boaavre.                         I  i 

W.T.Poyjitor M.E.S«..I 

Lawrenca  Itolfe I  Nonaect.. 

■Wm.Henrv.  A.M Noasert ..{ 

Mr8.G111ia'B.Cn'Dsbav...  Xonsect  .. 

Chaa.  M-bteirens ,  Cong 


C.I.Davl8,A.ii: ,  KoBsect.-l 

Hts.6.  E.U<nii1aT Konaert.. 

J.  A.  Walker,  A.  ^ ,  Nousect ..! 

J.  L.  Bynnm Nonsect .. 

Slater M.a<dild»..- B.C 

R.XPsiTott Non««ct.. 

G.Xj.Wi»n I  Konaert.. 

MadameB. Cliaudei >  R.C 

MiasL.J.  Catlett Nonaect .-{ 

Miss  M.  B.  McCalmont. ...  I  M.  E.  So... 

Mother  St.  Patrick R.C ' 

■\V.  C.  Hobinsnn Bapt 

Hiss  Marie  Louise  Fas-  i  Nouatct  .■ 

nacbt.  ' 

Miaa  Lcoine  do  Taromia. . ;  Nonacct .. 


Hiss H.  File  Genild I  S.C  . 


Missfiam-ietV.Dykeca...    lliriatian. 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright . . .  i  Nonacct .. 

Miaa    Mary    C.  Markey  '  B.C 

and  Miss  Aline  Picwd.  i 
Sister  Mary  B.  Harding,  I  S.C 

prioress.  | 


Sister  Adehddc B.C 

Sister  Coletta 


Mrs,  L.  A.  Fortier. . 

L.C.Ferrell , 

Mrs.  J.  £•  Seamen. . 


T.N.Dyer..-. 

R  J.Wilson 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Ge<«gia, 
sinwrier. 

Miss  L.B.  White 

Sister  Valeria 

Sister  M.Apoline 

Brother  Suares 

Mother  Mary  KUzaheth . . 
W.  D.Godman 


B.M.ATory,A.M.... 
Helen  L.  Newman . . . . 


R.C 

K.C 

Nonsect . 


Nonsect . 
Nonai't't  . 
R.C 


Nonaect . 

B.C 

R.C 

R.C.,.- 

B.C 

M.B 


NoBiect.. 
NoBscet- 
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ITame  of  institution. 


Kame  of  prineipaL 


BalifiM 


XACTE— oontinaed. 


570     Bethal 

671     BlneBiU.. 
572     Buoksport. 


573 
674 
576 
576 

677 

578 
579 
6^0 

581 
58:! 
583 
684 
683 
586 


Charleaton 

Cumberland  Cantor . 

Deering 

Dresden  MiUa 


Farmington  ■ 


Oonld  Academy 

Bine  Hill  Academy 

East  Maine  Conferanoe  8emi- 

naiy. 
Hignns  Classical  Institnte... 

Qreely  Institnte 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Bridge  Academy 


James  D.  Merriman 

Eugene  H.  Stover 

Bev.  A.  F.Cbaae,  Pb  J>. 


N<nue< 
Bapt.. 


Foxcroft . . 
Frveburg  . 

Gray 

Hampden . 
Hoitlton . . . 
Kente  BtU 
Lewiston . . 
Limingtoi 


Abbott  Family  School  at  Little 
Bine. 

Foxcroft  Academy 

Fryeborg  Academy 

Pennell  Institute 

Hampden  Academy 

Kicker  Classical  Institute 

Kent's  Bill  Seminary 

Latin  School 

Limiogton  Academy 


C.  C.  Richardson 

Fairfield  Whitney 

Mother  M.  Teresa 

Fred   Tincent  Gunmi 

A.B. 
A.H.AbboU Konaeet 


B.C 

Nonaeet . 


Newcastle '  Lincoln  Academy 


687  I  New  Gloucester.. 

688  I  North  Anson 

580  !  Korth  Bridgton  .. 

5(10      Patten 

591  '  Pittsfleld , 


692  •  Portland  . 


593  Presqnelsle  ... 

594  Saco 

695     South  Berwick. 

South  China 


696 
597 
598 

599 

600 
801 
602 


603 
001 


(06 

606 


607 


609 


no 

•11 
612 
613 


Springtield . 
V assalboro . 

■Waterford  . 
Watervllle . 

Wilton 

Yarmouth.. 


StoTcns  School  

AnBon  Academy 

Bridgton  Academy 

Patten  Academy 

Maine  Central  Ustituto . 


E.L.Sainpaon 

John  C.  Hull 

W.  B.  Andrews,  A.  B 

Walter  W.Poore 

Arthur  M.  Thomaa,  A.  IS.. 

C.W.Gallaher.D.D 

Ivory  F.  Frisbee 

Wm.G.IiOrd 

John  Edward  Olnsmore, 

A.M. 
M.  B.  and  8.  P.  Sto-rena. . . . 

W.  W.Poore 

George  H.  Larrtkbee,  A.  M . 

G.CShay 

O.H.  Drake 


Konaeet 

Nonaeet. 

Nonaeet. 

Nonaeet.. 

Bapt... 


MARTLAKD. 

Baltimore 


.do. 
.do. 


Baltimore  (122  West 

Franklin  at.). 
Baltimore 


St.  Elizabeth's  High  Schooland 

AcHdemy. 

St.  John's  Dioceaan  School 

Tliornten  Acatlemy 

Berwick  Academy 

Erskino  Academy 

Springfield  Normal  School 

Oak  Grove    Seminary  and 

Bailey  Institute. 

Douglass  Seminary 

Coburn  Classical  Instituto 

Wilton  Academy 

North  Tarmontu  Academy 


The  Baltimore  Academy  of  the 

\  initation. 
The    Bryn  Mawr  School  for 

Girls. 
Calrert  Itall  CoUei 
Jdee 

School. 


Mother  Superior.. 


FreeBapt 
Nonaeet..! 

Nonaeet.. 

Konsect-. 
Nosaect.- 
Nonaeet .. 
NonsMt.. 
Freewill  i 
B^>t.  ' 
R.C 


.do. 


Baltimore  (St.  Paul 
and  Twenty-fourth 

St.). 

Baltimore  (608  North 
Entew  St.). 

Baltimore  (Holllns 
and  Garkin  st«.). 

Baltimore  (1405  I'ark 
ftve.). 

Baltimore  (870  Lin- 
den ave.). 


U««e 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day 

School. 
Epiphany  Apostolic  College. . 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High 

School. 
The  Girls'  Latin  School 


CharleaF.  Sweet 

Edwin  P.  Sampson 

Geo.  A.  Dickey 

W.J.Thompson 

Frank  K.Laoe 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  A.  B_ 
A.M. 

Miss  H.  E  Douglass 

James  H.  Hanson,  LL.  D.. 

T.E.Ooswell 

Rev.  B.  P.  Snow,  A.  M 


'  Sister   Mary  Bemardine 
I      MilUrd. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Bucking-  j 
barn,  secretary. 

Brother  Denis 

Mrs- H- P.  Lefebvre | 

Bev-  J-  -A.  St.  Laurent, 

rector. 
BUM.  Lamb 


Epia 

Nonaeet. 
Noostot. 
Nonaeet. 
NonsM^. 
Noueet. 


Cong .... 
Bapt..... 
Nonaeet. 
Nonaeet. 


Gymnasium  School 

F.  Knapp's  Institnte 

The  Randolph-Harrison  School. 
School  for  Boys 


Et.. 


W.H.Sh«Uey,A.U. 


K.C. 

KooM 

R.C 

Epia 

K.C 

Friends.. 

U.B 


B.Detclunann 

'Wm.  AEnapp 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  IL  Randall. 
George  O.  Caiey 


Nonaeet.. 
Ncaaect.. 
Nonaeet.. 
Nonaeet.. 
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i<( 

1 

45 
16 
128 

57 

23 

0 

23 

20 

72 
45 
29 
30 
105 
140 
49 
39 
56 

4 

27 

22 

IS 

140 

0 

9 
78 
60 
24 
23 
51 

1 
52 
52 
26 

0 

0 

70 
0 

60 

67 

0 

89 

80 

0 

69 

« 

•a 
1 

41 
24 
118 

*2? 

10 
20 

0 

50 
28 
25 
27 
178 
92 
17 
21 
47 

25 
28 
38 
15 
.22 

70 

8 
78 
55 
24 
26 
55 

13 
56 
43 
38 

120 

lU 

0 
40 

0 

42 

179 

0 
10 
40 

0 

1 

9 

0 
0 
0 

i 

lO 

0 
0 
0 

i 

0 

i 

n 

•a 

13 

8 

0 

21 

12 

1 

i 

£ 

14 

6 
0 
6 

8 
0 

•i 
13 

6 

1^ 

i 
i 

-a 

19 

tlO 

17   18 

31 

'^•i 

33 

7 
1 
15 

13 
0 
0 
2 

2 

6 

22 

7 
1 
6 

1 

6 
0 
3 

5 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

4 
0 
6 

1 

4 

700 

$10,000 
1.000 

32,000 

6,500 
10,000 
40,000 
20,000 

570 

10  1    8 

0 

0 

571 

0 

2 

7 
0 
0 

0 

0 
6 
16 
10 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 

-> 

0 

5 
4 
22 
0 

0 

0 
9 

15 
3 

14 
0 
0 
2 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

1 
0 
0 
12 
13 
20 

4 
12 

0 

4 

ii 

3 

4 

5,600 

950 
829 
365 

8,000 

130 
500 
500 
300 
600 
7,000 
1,336 
200 
200 

572 

573 

0 

0 

3 

0 

574 
573 

6 
8 
14 

0 
0 

4 

576 

2 
6 

0 
0 

577 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5  1  13 

2l     1 
9       8 

6  ,     7 
16  '  12 

0 
2 
0 
2 
5 
4 
15 

0 

1 
1 
1 
0 

I 

4 
3 
3 

5,000 

.578 
57a 

6 

2 

35 

37 

49 

6 

1 
10 
5 

17 

15,000 

2,000 

100.000 

150,000 

■■■'iooo' 

6,000 

560 

6 

5 

531 

5S2 

58:( 

2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

584 

2       0 

11  5 

0  1     0 

12  13 
7       5 

4  4 

30        4 

0  I     0 

2  ,     1 

23  1  16 
18       8 
0       0 
0  '     0 

5  7 
1 

585 

0 

2 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

2 

0 

1 

2 
1 
2 

0 

0 
12 
10 
4 
0 
2 

0 

20 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 
0 

10 

6 

0 

24 

7 

4 
2 
6 
4 
6 

6 

1 
13 
6 
1 
1 
10 

0 
13 
6 

3 

7 

5 

0 
0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

0 
0 

1 
1 
2 

2 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

4 

586 

587 

0  1     0 
0  .    0 

0  0 

1  0 

1        0 

"3' 

1,500 
600 

3,000 

20,000 

61:0 

10,000 

588 
589 
500 

4 

800 

591 

0 

0 

592 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
8 
12 
10 

1 
8 
0 
2 

0 

0 
5 

8 
0 
0 

1 

0 
17 
3 

1 

0 
0 

1 
6 

1 
0 
0 
2 

0 
8 

1 
3 

7 
6 

4 
4 

4 

150 

500 

5,000 

350 

593 

3 
6 
4 

0 
2 

1 
6 
0 
3 

0 
4 

5 

0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

42,000 
80,000 
3,000 

594 
595 
590 
507 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

7 

800 

24,800 

51)8 
599 

41 

22 

4 

17 

7 
5 

1,400 
580 
600 

4,000 

950 

4,000 

75,000 
10,000 
17,000 

600 
601 

602 

603 

o|   0 

70  1    0 
0  1  86 

0       0 

0 

56 

0 

65 

333,000 
175,000 

604 
005 

000 

8 

7 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
11 
3 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

500 

4,000 

728 

0 

CO" 

o 

66     60 

0  !     0 

20       0 

110     75 

0     30 

9       0 

1 

17 
0 

60 
0 
0 

4 

38,000 
176,000 

10,000 

008 

0 
6 

0 

26 
0 
0 

176 

0 
0 
0 

0 
15 

21 
0 

609 

610 
611 

0 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 

4 

0 
0 

4 

800 

612 

4 

5,000 

618 
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TabIiB  3. — SiaiUlie*  ofeudtnced  academic*. 


State  Mid  poBt-oflloe. 


Xamo  of  inetitution. 


Kame  of  prtociiMl. 


I  R«Ugi«s 


«14 

<13 
«1G 

C17 
618 

619 
62U 

621 
(i22 
62:i 
C24 
«25 
620 
«27 
028 

629 

630 
631 

632 
G33 

au 

635 
636 
637 
638 


639 
040 

641 

642 

643 
644 

645  ' 

646  I 
617 
648  I 

049 

650 

051 

652 

653 

654 
655 

«S0 


UABTLAND— OOBt'd. 

Baltimore  (915-tl7 
North  Charles  St.). 

Jtnltimoro 

liultinioro  (909  Cathe- 
ilral  at.). 

Brunswick 

Catonsville 


ChnriottoHnll 

College  uf  St  James. 


Color* 

Dnruestown.. 

Klkton 

EInibIa 

Frc'ilorick 

llyntt*vllle... 
Leonard  town. 
HcDuuugU ... 


Mount  MTasUington. 


PoolcHville.... 
liCi.it«rBtowii. 


RixinsSno 

lioi'kvjllo , 

St.  (ieorge 

St.ilnrvrt  City 
(inndy  Spring. 

SvkeHvillo 

L'uioDvillo 


I 


MASSACHCSKTT8. 


Anilierst  . 
do.... 


Andovcr . 
....do.... 


ABliUurnham. 
Aubumdnle. . 

Bernardston.. 

Billericn 

do. 


I 
I  i 

Southern  Home  School I  Mm.  AV.  M.  Cai«r,  Miaa  '  NoaiKI.. 

I      Carey.  "  I 

TbeUnrvemitTSchoolforBoya.l  'W.S.  Slarstnn *  >'«awrt.. 

Wilford  School !  Mrs. W. K.  Bullock XoiiMrt.. 


Brunswick  Seminar; 

Mount  de  Sales  Academy  of 

the  Viaitalion. 

Ch.irlottc  Hall  School 

College  of  St.  James  Gnunaar 

School. 
West  Nottingham  Academy. .. 

A  ndrew  Small  Academy 

Elkton  Academy 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Frederick  CoUnge 

Melriiao  Institute 

St.  Mary's  Aoademy 

McDouogh  School 


J.J.Shenk Loth. 

Mother  Superior i  K.C.. 


Mount  St.  A  gnos  Collegiate  In- 
atitute. 

Briarley  Hall 

The  Hannah  More  Aeademy . . 


Friends  Normal  Institute 

Kockville  Academy 

St.  (Jeorge's  Hall  for  JJoys 

St.  ilary's  Female  Seminary. . 

Sherwood  Friends'  School 

Springlield  Institute 

Union ville  Aeademy  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 


G.  M.  Thoma.').  A.  M Xonett . 

Henry  Ouderdunk '  P.  E 


John  O.  Conner,  A.  M 

AFUliam  Nelaon 

George  A.  Steele,  A.M..., 

Sister  Mary  Mclelia 

Lncian  Sau'dford  Xilton.. . 

The  MiaseaLewin 

Sister  of  Charity , 

James  T.  Edwards,  D.  D. 
LL.D. 


Mrs.  Wm.  A .  Ganaway . . 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Rich,  supefin-  t 
tendent. 

Geo.  G.  Shaifer I 

W.  Pinckncv  Mason 

James  C.  Kfncar 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Tliomos-LUbum 
Miss  liollo  \V.  Hannnm. .. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  I.  C.  Weeua.! 
Nathan  Penick 


Mount  Pleasant  Institute 

Mra.   W.    F.    Steam's   Home 
.School  for  Toung  Ladies. 

Abbot  Academy 

Ph  illi  ps  A  cademy 


Ciisbing  Aeademy 

Riveraido  Wellealey  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Girls. 

Powers  Institute 

Howo  School 

MltchoU'a  Boys'  School 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 


■Wm.K.Xash,  A.M.... 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Steams 


Berkeley  School 

Miss  Chamiierlayne's  School. . 


Classical  School. 


Boston  (Back  Bay)... 

Boston  ( Borkcley and 

Boylaton  ata.). 
Boaton  (64  Commen. 

wealth  ave.). 
Boston  (97  Beacon  st.) . 
1 
Boaton  (321  Common.  '  The   Commonwealth    .Vrenue 

wealth  ave.).  \        School. 

Boston  (Moaaachu-     Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 

setts  nve.).  |       Heart. 

BostoD(R0X{enconst.>.i  Hale's  School  for  Boys 

Boaton  (25  Cliestout  i  Miss  H.  E.  Uersey's  School 

at.). 
Boslou  (310  Marlboro     Home  and  Day  School 

at.).  I  ' 


Mrs.  Laura  S.  W^ataon. . . ., 
Cecil  F.  P. Bancroft,  Ph.D.. ' 
LL.  D..  L.  H.  D.  I 

Hervev  S.  Cowell,  A.  M. . . ' 
Misa  Delia  T.Smith I 

Fraaois  S.  Brick 

Samnel  Tucker 

M.C.Mitchell 

Sister  Frances  of  the  Sa-  I 

cred  Heart. 
Taylor,  De  Merltte,  and  i 

Bagar. 
Misa  Catharine  J.  Cham-  I 

berlayne. 
G.  W.  0.  Noble,  Janxa  J.  j 

Greenongh.  ' 

The  Misses  Gilman 


Xonscct . 
Nouaect  . 

Nonaert  .. 
NousMt.. 

Nooafct .. 
Nonstct. 

Xonatrti 
N'oiisert  . 
Konaect  - 
E.  C 


I 


Madame  Adelaide  Gmgan. 


Albert  Halo 

Miss  Heloise  E.  Bersey . . 

Miaa  Mary  B.  C.  Hayes. . 


Nonsect . 
KonsKt . 

NoiWMt..' 

Kcnseet.. 

R.  C 

NoosMt . 
Epia 

NoBseet. 


I 
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arj 

atn 

o 

^ 
'3 

5 

1 

8 
0 

1 
0 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
3 

0 

0 
0 

1 
2 
3 
0 

ond- 
in- 

act- 

r*. 

Y 

e 

5 

0 
2 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

7 
0 
6 
3 
0 

2 

6 
2 

1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
2 
1 

0 
6 

13 
0 

3 
5 

2 
1 
0 
2 

2 

3 

1 
6 
0 

0 

5 

8 

students. 

Gratlu- 

atc'h  in 

1894. 

6 
1 
.S 

1 

s 

i 

> 

0 

u 

1 

Value  of 
.grounds, 

build- 
ings, etc. 

White 

second- 

arj-. 

Colored 
second- 
ary. 

Elonicn- 
lary. 

p 

CI 

aic 

'eparing 
college. 

for 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
tlie  class 
of  1894. 

as- 
al. 

Scien- 
tific. 

1 

« 
9 

0 

0 
0 

& 
14> 

0 

0 
0 

•i 

1 

a 
13 

14 

IS 

o 
16 

o 
H 

ir 

0 

10 
0 

0 
0 

5 
3 

1 
2 
3 
0 
10 
0 

« 

IS 

2 

0 
10 

0 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 

19 

1 

& 

7    !    8 
0  !    63 

11;  13 

110       0 
10     20 

8     24 

0     21 

4       A 

30 

31 

33 

33 

no 

0 
5 

0 
4» 

20 

15 
0 

0 

0 
6 

0 

0 

• 

26 
0 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

200 
150 

2 

. 

«4,000  I 

0  1     47 

0 

--. 

0 

48 

28 

31 
10 
25 
0 
31 

1! 

44 
0 

0 
0 

I 

32 

100 

0 

40 

21 

0 

46 

46 

1 

0 

1 
3 

0 
2 

• 

0 

0 
0 

1,800 
9,000 

200 
0 

20.600 
10,000 

7,000 

15,000 

2,500 

300,000 

15,000 
15,000 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 
0 

12 

I 

3 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0  1  50 

40  '     0 

0  ,  10 

8  !  35 

1 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
n 

3 
4 
3 

7,500 
3,000 
1,000 



S        2 

0 
0 

0 

....1.... 

3,g«o 

830 

200 
400 

25 

250 
1,500 

600 

80 

1,000 

600 
1,000 

5,000 
3,000 

739 

7,000 
200 
300 

3,000 

400 

343,675 

0  I  29      0     40 

1        1        1 

« 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

3 

3 
6 

1 

0        3 

10,000 
20,000 

0       41 

11       U 
42         0 
22         0 

0       33 
13         9 

7       13 
10         6 

0         0 
0       IB 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
6 
•  0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
8 

20 
6 

0  1     0 

0 

0 

0  .      0 

3 

4 

t 

::::;::; 

1 



4j    0 

" 

0 

2 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

P 

0 

0 

"i' 

3 

"» 

i6,6o6 

10,000 

0 

17 
3 

10 

4 

is     6 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 
I 

7 
6 

0 

4 

7,000 
2,500 

25,000 
18,000 

140,000 
200,000 

1 
125,000 
20, 000 

20,000 
10,500  1 
60,000  1 

1 

3 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

•> 

0 
4T6 

U7 
0 

23 
18 
20 

0 

63 

« 
72 

0 

0 

42 
0 

0 

140 
0 

142 

18 

33 
18 
0 
80 

43 

23 

0 

29 

53 

0 
100 

30 

0 
0 

2 

in 

A 

18 
0 

9 

1 

3 
0 
0 

0 
110 

16 

0 

0 
0 
0 

.: 

16 
0 

19 

4 

1 
8 
0 
6 

12 

10 

4 
0 

1 

5 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0   268 

0  i  31 
0  '    0 

5l    0 
0  1     1 
0  '    3 

208 

5 
0 

0 

23 
10 

110 

9 
0 

0 

10 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

1 

0  1    0 
0     10 

0 
0 

t 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
16 

70 

5 
7 

0 

10 

0 

70 

10 
n 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

1 

4 

300,000 
60,000 

4 

10 

0 

13 
0 

0 
3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,250 

n 

0 

0 
0 

0 

17 
0 

1 

s 

0 
0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

t 

0 

8 

37 

0 

I 
0 

0 
0 

3 

4 

0 

G 

4 

7 

0       0 

5,000 
2,000 

2 

0 

0 

» 

40,000 

1 

614 
615 

eis 

117 
018 

019 
620 

621 
622 
SSS 

624 

625 
«« 

027 


(81 

012 
633 
831 
635 

636 

en 

638 


639 
610 

641 
U2 

613 
614 

(M5 
6«6 
647 
648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

•64 
6SS 

656 
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Table  5. — Statistic*  of  endotced  academiea,  MmiaariM,  nd 


State  ana  poat-offloe. 

Name  of  isstitntlon. 

Name  of  priaeipal. 

1 

1  Beligisei 
desooiii. 

1       «* 

1                 1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

•57 
«68 
<59 
6C0 

Ml 

W2 

MABSACHCgrrrs— «on- 
tJnned. 

Boston  (18  Kewfcnry 

St.). 
Boston  (liaNewbnry 

St.). 

Boston  (2S2  Marlboro 

St.). 

Boston  (21  Marlboro 

St.). 

Boston  (39  Newbury 

St.). 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Olrla . 

The  Misses  Hubbard's  Sebool 

for  Girls. 
Private  Home  School  for  Oirls . . 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Wesselboeft's 
Home  and  Day  School  for 
Girbi. 

Miss  Mary  Piokard  Winaor's 
School. 

Bradford  Academy 

HIas  France*  V.  Emerson . 
Misa  Maty  L.  Hubbard .. . 

MissB.A.ClageU 

Mrs.  Selma  Wesselhoeft . . 

Miss  Uary  P.  Winsor 

Miss  Ida  C.  AUen 

Isaac  N.  Carleton,  Ph.  D. . 

i 
NsBseet .., 

:  NoBKCt.. 

Noateet..' 

Noasect.. 

KoMCCt.. 

Xoasect .. 

663 
664 

Bradford  (142  Main 

St.). 

Brimfield 

Carleton  School  for  Tonng  Men 

and  Boys. 
Hitchcock  Free  High  School. . . 
Browne   and  Nichols'  School 

(Boys). 
The    Cambridge    School    for 

Foang  Ladies. 
Dar  and   Family  School  for 

Boys. 

Cong 

6«S 
<6« 
««7 

668 

Cambridge  (7  Gasden 

St.). 

Cambridge  (79  Brattle 

St.). 

Cambridge   (18   Ap- 
pian  way). 

George  H.  Browne,  Sdgar 
H.  Nichols. 

Arthur  Gllman,  M.  A.,  di- 
rector. 

Joshua  Kendall 

James  3.  Garland 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.UeiTtU 

Allen  Latham 

Miss  Ella  6.  iTta 

NoBseet.. 
NoDsect 

NoBSKt   . 

Noascel.. 

660 
670 

Dan  vers  (comer  Ma- 

pleandPoplarsts.). 

Deerfleld.... 

The  WiUiard  Home  School 

Deerfleld  Academy  and  Dick- 
inson High  School. 

Cong 

Nonsect .. 

671 

672 

Nonsect.. 

Nichols  Academy  and  Dudley 
High  School. 

Alfred  C.  Collins 

Nonsect.. 

673 

ThoB.  H.H.  Knight 

Freb.  B.Knapp 

Rot.  Wm.  Gsllaghor,  Ph.D 

Miss  Evelyn  S.  Hall 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter 

Lester  L.  Bnrrington 

Miss  F.  M.  Warren,  Mr». 

A.  H.  Stevens. 

E.J.  Van  Lennep 

James  Cballis  Parsons 

Rev.  Endieott  Peabody . . . 
Alfred  O.  Tower,  A.  M  . . . 
Alfred  Clark  Thompson, 

B.  A. 

Miss  Lilla  N.  Frost 

Ashley  H.  Thomdike 

G.  H.  Chittenden,  Geo.  g. 
Chapin. 

Corwin  F.  Palmer 

Dana  Marsh  Dos  tan 

674 

Powder  Point  School 

675 

■WilllMton  Seminary 

Cong 

XouMrt . 

670 

East  Northfleld 

Northfleld  Seminary 

Home  School 

Dean  Academy 

678 

Franklin    

679 
680 

Great  Barrington 

do 

Housatonic  Hall,  Girls'  School. 
Sedgwick  Institute 

Oong 

Neoseet 

681 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Glrto. 

682 

P  E     .■- 

683 

do 

Tji wrenco  Academy ........... 

Nonaect  ■■ 

684 

685 
686 
687 

688 
»9 
600 
691 

Hadley  

Harvard 

Bromfleld  Sohool 

Xonsect . 

Hatfield 

Koosert .. 

Derbv  Academv 

Ncaiacct.. 

Nonsect  ■ 

Tabor  Academy ............... 

NoBSSCt.. 

Mfddleboro 

Nonaett.. 

Milton 

Harrison  0.  Aptborp 

Arthur    Newell    Burke, 

acting  principal. 
Henry  F.  Cutler,  B.  A. . . . 
Edmund  B.  Fox 

Nonsect. 

692 

Monson  Academy ............ 

Nonssct.. 

603 
694 

Mount  Hermon 

Nantucket ........... 

Mount  Hermon  School 

Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coflin's  Lan- 
casterian  Sohool. 

Walnut  Hill  WeUeeley  Pre- 
paratory SohooL 

NoBseei  . 
Nonsect  .- 

69S 

Natiok 

Miss  Charlotte  H.  Conant. 

B.A.,aiidMissFloi«Dce 

Bigelow,  M.  A. 

Thomas  H.  Bokfcldt 

Charles  B.  B.  Uimhtr 

E.L.Adams 

Konsect.. 

696 

New  Bedford 

KoDSMt.. 

KoBsect..; 
NoBseet.. 

697 
698 

do 

New  Salem. 

Mosber's  School  for  Boys  and 
QirU. 

New  Salem  Academy 

Cutler's  Preparatory  Sobool... 

Xdward  B.  Cutlw 

Nsoseet. 
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other  prirale  $econdars  ichooU/or  1893-94 — Continoed. 


StudenU. 


Second- 

at7  in- 

alriict- ' 

ora. 


I 


Whlt« 
second- 

»ry.     I 


Colored  i»i_„,_„ 


I 


Proparine  for 
college. 


Clas- 
■tcal. 


I  i 

1    7 


f 
8    I 


40 

20 
27 
38 

37 

1S» 
0 

32 
0 


I   • 


lO  11   13 


0 

99 

18 

0 

17 

0 

0 

20 

24 

25 

0 

23 

41 

48 

U 

22 

19 

0 

147 

12 

0 

212 

0 

25 

62 

70 

0 

28 

25  I  0 

0  I  23 

»«  0 

19  16 

81  21 

10  13 

18  I  38 

<  4 


31 
24 
20 
58 


213  I 
IB 


20 
15  I 


1^ 
86 


0       0 

0 

0 


I  0 
0  I  0 
0  .     0 


0       0 

0       0 
0       0 


0  184 
6  '  6 
0       0 

0  :   3 


0  0 
0  i  0 
3  '     6 


29  ,  13 
0  I     0 


126  ' 


Jl 


Scien- 
tiflo. 


•a 
i4!ia 


0 
8 
0 

6l 
0 


4  3 
1  '  2 
0       0 


5  1 

1  I  1 

14  I  1 

15  ,  15 


16 


Gradn- 

ato*  in 

1894. 


College 
prepara- 
tory Btu- 
dontrt  in 
tbe  claas 

of  1894. 


17 


13 


18  le 


0 
0      9 


1 

ao  [91 


%-i 


5  '. 

o! 


3 
0 

0 
0 

3 

10  I 

li 
3  ' 


1,200 


5,000 
1,000 

1,900 


900 


1,250 
400 


4     2,400 

...  800 
...1  1,000 
6  '  3,000 
4     4,800 


500 


4     1,300 
...       200 


200 
<  ;  2.414 
5  2, 500 
4  I      300 


200 


300 
845 
5,000 
4  I  1,000 
■      1,800 


4,268 
1,500 


400 


1,000 
500 


100 


Value  of 
grounds, 

baild- 
Inga,  etc. 


93 


430,000 


45,000 


150,000 
16,000 

12. 400 
2,00U 

25,000 

2,000 

50,000 
12,000 


26, 000   670 


657 
058 


6«0 


661 


662 
663 


664 
685 


6«7 


80,000 


10,000 
26,000  I 
170,  000  I 
300,000 


200,000 
1,600 

30,000 

25,000 

325,000 

60,000 


36,000 

80,000 

6,100 

26,000 
26,000 
9,000 
96,000 
16,000 


8,000 
20,000 


25,000 
720 

5,000 


671 
672 

073 
674 
676 
078 
077 
678 
679 


681 


685 
686 
687 


600 
691 
692 

693 
094 

696 


696 
997 


690 
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EIWCATIOS   KEPOKT,  1893-94. 

TA.BLB  5. — StaU$iie$  of  endowed  acadtmie^  MouaarMi^  tai 


Stata  and  post-office. 


Namea  of  inatituUon. 


Name  of  principal. 


BdifiMt 
dezioiHiB». 

Uoa. 


MASSACHUSETTS— con- 
tinued. 


700 
701 

702 
703 

701 
705 
70« 
707 

708 
709 
710  I 

711 
7)2  , 
713  I 
714 
715  ' 
718 

717 

718 
719 
720 


Newton 

Northampton  . 


Norton . . . 
Pittsfield- 


722 

723 

724 
725 

720 
727 
728 
729 

730 

731 

732 


733 
73» 
735 

736 

737 

738 

730 
740 


Plvmoath 

Quincy 

do 

Koxbury  (36  Waverly 

St.). 

Roxbary 

Staelbume  Falls 

Sberbom 


Newton  Prirate  School 

Uarv  A.  Bomham  School  for 

Girls. 

■Whoaton  Seniinarv 

Miss  Salisburv's  Family  and 

Day  School  tor  Girls. 
Knapp's  Home  School  for  Boys. 

Ail»nis  Aoa4ieniy 

^Voo<lwa^d  Institute  for  Girls. 
UIss  Curtis's  School 


Ifiss  Elizabeth  Spear. 
UissB.  T.  Capen 


Ns 
NeauKt 


Miss  A.  Elle.  Stanton.. 
Uiaa  Mary  £.  SalisbiUT'. 


C'»t 

EiaaC... 


Mrs.  F.N.Enapp Naaaect .. 

"William  K.  Tyler '  NonsMt . 

His.t  Carrie  E.  Small XooMrt  . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis Naa««ct . 


South  bo ro 

South  llraintree 

South  Bvfleld 

South  Lancaster 

South  Worthington .. 
Springfield 


.do. 


Taunton  .. 
AValthara.. 
WoUesley . 

do 


VTest  Bridgowater  . . . 
do 


Notre  Dame  Academy 

Arms  Academy 

Sawin   Academy  and   Dowse 

High  School. 

St.  Marks  School 

The  Thayer  Academy 

DuTOiuor  Academy 

South  Lancaster  Academy 

The  Conwell  Academy 

The  "Elms"  Home  Day  and 

Music  School  for  Girls. 
"Magnolia    Terraco"   School 

for  Girls. 

Bristol  Academv 

Waltham  New-Oharch  School . 
Dana  Ball  School 

Wellesley   Home    School   for 

Boys. 
Howard  Seminary 


Howard  High  School . 


Sister  Aiorse 

Kirk  W.  Thompson  . 
J.  Francis  Allison  . . , 


1  Wm.  E.  Peck 

'  J.  n  Sewnll 

John  W.  Perkins.. 

George  W.  Cavineas 

F.  H.  Dewev 

I  Miss  Charlotte  Vf.  Porter. 


E.C 

Cong  .... 
Nonsect . 


P.E 

Nonsert  . 
Noasect . 
7- Day  .U. 
Nemaect.. 
Noaaccl  -.; 


John  McDuffle..... ,  Non.<«ct.., 


Westford 

West  Newton. 


Wilbraham  .. 
AVinchondon  . 

Worcester 

do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor 

Beuton  Harbor. 

Calumet 

Detroit 

do 

Grand  Haven  ... 
Grand  Kapids... 


Weatford  Academy , 

West  Newton  English  and 
Classical  School. 

Woalovsu  Academy  .......... 

Munldck  High  .School 

Tlio  Dalzell  School  for  Boys . . . 

The  Highland  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Mis^i  Kimball's  Home  School 
for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Throop's  School  for 
Young  Ladles. 

The  Worcester  Academy 


i  Wm.F.Palroer 

Ben.i.  Worcester 

I  Mis.s  Julia  A.  Eastman, 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Eastman. 

Edward  A.  Benner 

,  Horace    M.ann    Willard, 

D.  Sc. 
Horace    Mann   WUUrd, 

D.  Sc. 

Willard  E.  Frost 

NathauiclT.  Allen 


N 


Balsin  Valley  Seminary 

St.  Thomas'  Scliool , 

Benton    Harbor   College    and 

Normal  School. 
Sacred  Heart  High  School.... 


The  Detroit  School  for  Boys. . 
The  Detroit  Seminary 


Akoley  Institute 

Private  School  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Wm.  Kice  Newhall 

Frank  M.  <^lle8ter 

John  W.  Dalzell 

Joseph  A.  Shaw,  A.  M., 

head  master. 
Miss  Ellen  A.  K!mb.i1l  . .. 

Mrs.  Mar>-  J.  C.  Throop.. 

D.W.  Abercrombie,  A.  M. 


Thos.  W.  White,  B.  S Friends. . 


Geo.  J.  Edgcumbe,  A.  M., 

Ph.D. 
Kev.  Father  Angelns,  O. 

S.F. 
Miss  Mary  E.Whitton and 

Frederick  Whltlon. 
A.  M.  Cutcheon,   H.   B. 

Pope. 
Mrs.  James  E.  Wilkinson  . 
Kev.LP.PoweU 


It.  C. 
Nonseet . 


K.C 

Nonsect . 

NoDScet  . 

Epis 

Nonsect  . 
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1959 


other  privatt  lecoudarj/  tehooU/or  189S-94 — Continoed. 


StudentK. 

i 

s 
S 

■3 

a 

Second- 
ary in- 
Btruc- 
or*. 

While 
•econd- 

Colored 
second- 

Eleuen 
tary. 

Preparing 
college. 

for 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1804. 

College 
prepar*. 
tory  »to. 
dcDta  io 

Value  of 

ary. 

ary. 

Cloa-       Scipn- 

ufisoi,    :  S 

cronnda, 

sical.         tiflc 

* 

•3 

build. 

u. 

> 

ing*,  etc. 

i 

£ 

i 

£ 

i 

1 
S 

i 

(^ 

i 

1 1 

1 

& 

1 

(M 

1 

J 

i 

5|6 

»    !    8 

» 

lO  |ll|l'.}'l3ll4   13 

16 

it 

IS 

19 

90  aii  39 

93 

1 

4. 

0 

3 

13 

2 

12 
0 

0 

34 
153 

29 

0 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

8 
0 

0 

16 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

o;  0 

8       0 
0       0 

2S 
0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 
1 

700 

2,500 

701 

0 

4 

0 

0  i  4 

5,162 

tlOO,000 

702 

1 

3 

u 

30 

0 

u 

3!> 

35 

0 

3       0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1  1  5 

500 



703 

1 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 

3        1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

n' 

0 

0 

41 

30 

1 

50 
0 
0 

0       2 
0       0 
0  1     0 

«:  « 

1 

i 

704 

SO 
0 
0 

0 
83 
20 

0 

6 

0 
0 

8 

6 
0 
« 

0  1  4 

380 

70S 

0  i    0 

o;i2 

0  1   6 

0 
0 

35.000 
15,000 

706 

....|    i.660 

707 

0  <    4 

0 

40 

0 

0       0 

4.'i 

0  '     0  ' 

....    0 

:> 

'....!  2,000 

183,  978 

708 

1  1     3 

48       56 

0 

0        0  1     0  ,     2        3        3 

4  ,    3 

7 

1 

1-      4l 

700 

1       3 
8       0 

23  .     11 

lit  '       0 

0 
0 

0        0        0        1        1        5 

0        0 

0'22 

0 

0 

20 

0    ....            0 
0       6  1  2,000 

710 

1 
0       0       0 

90       0     12 

250,000 

711 

7       1 

27       47 

0 

0:2     1 

15     27       2 

0  1     3 

7 

1 

2  13         750 

65.000 

712 

2  \    0 
1       2 

18  1      0 
24       20 

0 
0 

0       3       0 
0  '  58     47 

18  '     0  ,     0 

5  1    0       4 

0  1     0 
0       1) 

0 

6 

0 
0 

0  '... 
6  .    4 

0 

713 

110.514 

714 

2  \    2 
1  1    * 

1»  1    le 

4  1  103 

0 
0 

0,0       0 
0       3      10 

19  1  18  '    5 
1      2j    .... 

*•'  I 

1 
6 

0 
0 

0 
6 

715 

....'    4.006 



716 

0       6 

1 
0        40 

0 

0  1     0  '  18 

1 
0  '     0 

0 

0 

0 

0   ....;        SO 

20,000 

717 

2       2 
1  '    2 

43  .     40 

11  :    U 

0 
0 

ol    8       7 
0  ,  20     12 

16  I    4 

2 ;  0 

20 
3 

0       4 
0  .     0 

3 
0 

t 

0 
0 

' 

718 

....i         266 

40,700 

710 

0     17 
2  :    0 

0     112 

12        0 

0 
0 

0  1    0       0 

0  '     6       0 

1 

0     82 

n 

0       0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

0 

720 

1        1 
4       0       6 

0 

3 

....'      60D 



6,000 

721 

2  ;  * 

2  '     « 

1  !  1 

0       38 
0       15 
10  .     10 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0      0 

0,  0 
14'   7 

0  7 

1  2 

0 
1 

1 

0 
3 
0 

0 
1 
0 

5 

1 
0 

1 

722 

1 

2 

6 

1 

723 

0  1    0 

4 

4  '      300 

5.500 

72i 

6 

S 

57  1     23 

» 

0 

20.     4 

12  j     6 

18 

0 

10 

5 

6 

1       4  ,  3,  000 

40,000 

725 

7 

7 

158  :  108 

4 

2 

<     * 

30       3 

26 

0  1  12 

13 

11 

1        4      6.000 

150.  408 

726 

2 

5 

47       56 

0 

0 

16     20  I    8       4 

5 

3       7 

11 

3 

0       4         300 

150,000 

727 

2 

0 

18  '      0 

0 

0 

0  !    0  '  12       0 

6 

0       2 

0 

2 

0       5    

1,000 

728 

6 

0 

44,      0 

0 

« 

9  1     0 

»l     « 

12 

0       6 

U 

1 

0  [ 1,000 

35,000 

72> 

0 

0 

1 
2 

0 
0 

35 
11 

0 
0 

0 

0     1.'. 

0  '    8 
0'     1 

0 

n 

6 
1 

0 
0 

6 

0 

4I 

....'  2,000 

25,000 

730 

0 '   0     7 

n 

0 

731 

" 

0 

198 

0 

1 

0  j  0  :   0  100  1   0 

50 

0  1  18 

0 

16 

0 

3      2,500 

460  OOU 

732 

f 

1 
2 

23       16 
0       18 

0 

0'     7!     8 
....    82     74 

1 

5 

0  !     3 

;    0 

6 
5 

0 

2 

4        son 

5,000 
350 

733 

0       5 

5    ..:.       600 

734 

i 

14 

160  '  174 

0 

0  ,  33     37     12     33     34 

28  I  11 

14 

5 

0       4  I      650 

20,500 

735 

0 

1 

2 
1 

4 

5 
2 

30  '     40 

0 
0 

....'232   220  '....!....'.... 
0     20       0    ' ' 

....i     2 
5 

4 

0 

25 

6 

2 

5 

4  L-  !       500 

736 

17 
0 
0 

0 

107 

32 

0 

4 

737 

3      40 

,         ' 

0 

4,000 
75,000 

738 

0       0  1  18 

L..'.  ! 

0 

3 

500 

730 

] 

1 

8 

' 

0 

0      S       8 

1 

" 

0 

740 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1893-M. 

Tabia  5. — Siaiittiet  of  endowed  academiet. 


State  and  poat-offlce. 

Name  of  principal. 

Rdieiou 
dtmomiM- 

tha. 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

741 
742 
743 
744 
745 

746 

747 

748 

74!) 
750 

751 
752 

75a 

754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
750 

760 

7(11 

lacHioAif— cont'd. 

St.  John's  School 

Michigan  Female  Seminaiy 

Sister  M.  Ames 

B.  C 

Kalaniasoo . . ..... 

Miss  Louise  B.  Sampson. . 

Mother  Mary  Se  Paisi. . . . 

Mother  M.  OlotUda 

W.  H.   BntU.   princiiuJ; 
Col.  S.  Rogers,  superin- 
tendent. 

Rev.  Father  Laurence. 
O.S.F. 

Sister  Mary  CelestU 

David  S.  Warner 

Pnslt.... 

R.  C 1 

R.C ' 

Oraliard  Lake 

RedJaoket 

Michigan  MiUtary  Acadony . . . 
Saored  Heart 

Nouecl.. 
R.C 

Saginaw  Weat Side... 

St.  Andrew's  Academy. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary 

J 

R.C 

FreeMetl 

MINKKSOTA.. 

Albert  Lea 

L.S.Swenson 

Miss  Kate  B.  Bardy,  Miss 
Anna  R.  Haire,  A.  B. 

Dominican  Sister 

Rev.  James  Dobbin,  D.  D- . 
Rar.O.N.Fosmark 

Clark  L.  Heimn 

Miss  Ulive  A.  Evers 

C.W.Headley,A.B 

H.W.Ryding 

James  ^.  Ford.  Ph.  D.... 
H.  H.  Bergsland 

Mother  M.  MaUIda 

Miss  Anna  K.  Striker ... . 
Mother  Alovsia      . 

Loth 

Duluth 

The  Hardy  School 

Nons«ct.. 

Faribanlt 

R.C 

do 

Fergus  Falls 

Sbattook  School 

P.  B . 

The  Park  Region  Lnther  Col- 
lege of  Fergos  Falls. 

Lnth  ....J 

Nonsert  ..| 

..  do 

Stanley  Hall 

Windom  Institute 

NoBseet  .< 

Montevideo 

F??f 

Moorbead 

Hope  Acodomy 

B»pt 

XtoUi 

Bed  Wing 

Red  Wing  Er angelical. Lath- 
eran  Seminary. 

Lourdes. 

S.C 

St.  Anthony  Park.... 
St.  Joseph 

Nonseet.. 

762 

St.  Benedict's  Academy 

Baldwin  Seminary............. 

R.C     .  .. 

76a 

St.  Paul. 

Clinton  J.  BftckuB 

NoBsrrt.. 

764 
765 

do 

St.    Paul    (Herriam 

Park). 
St.  Panl 

Barnard  School  for  Boys 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

C.  N.B.  Wheeler,  A.  B.... 
James  C.  Byrne,  rector 

Mother  Clementine  Shep- 
herd. 

Brother  Emery,  F.  S.  C 

Lewis  H.Vath 

Eugene  Racker,  U.  S 

H.5.  HlUeboe  ..  .  . 

Nonseet ..: 
K.C 

766 

Convent  of  the  Visitation 

Creton  High  School 

1 
R.C ! 

767 

do 

R.C 

768 

Sauk    Center    Academy    and 
Business  CoUege. 

Nonseet  ..| 

769 

Wilder 

Epis 

Lnth 

770 

Willmar.  ..     . 

Willmar  Seminarr 

771 

MISSIBSrPPl. 

Banner 

Banner  College 

A.A.NeweU 

Nonseet    ' 

Big  Creek 

Chapel  Hill.. 

W.T.Robertson 

Leonard  L.  Vann,  presi- 
dent. 

W.  W.  ComeUns,  preel. 
dent 

Miss  F.  A.  Johnson 

Math 

773 

BlnnsTllle 

Fairview    Male  and    Female 
CoUege. 

Nonseet.. 

774 

Brandon  Female  College 

Braxton  High  School.. 

Nonseet.. 

776 

NOBSSC*.. 

777 

BuenaTlsta 

Bnena  Vista  Normal  College. . . 
Kittle  Bowen's  Private  School. 

Kate  Tucker  Institute. 

Waveriy  Institute 

Robert  V.  Fletcher 

MissEittieBowen 

Miss  Kate  B.  Tnoker 

Z.  Taylor  Leavell 

Nonseet 

778 

Byhalia 

NonsMt.. 

779 

NoBseci.. 

780 

do 

Nonseet.. 

781 

Carrollton.. .......... 

Worthington  Institute 

Cascilhk  Normal  College 

Chester  Normal  HighSohool. . . 

Woodland  Academy 

Columbia  High  School 

CoUege  HUl  Classical  School. . . 

Bapt 

Noassot.. 
Nonseet  ..I 

782 

Cascilla 

D.  FTkContcomery 

E  E.Cas(lM 

7KI 

Chenter 

784 

J.  B.  Scott,  president 

Lncrvtins  B.Boss 

Rev.R.W.MookUn 

M.K.Se..; 

Nonseet.. 
Pnsb ' 

785 

Columbia 

786 

CoUegeHlll 
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1961 


Second- 
ary in  - 
Btract- 
ora. 


StadenU. 


■White 

second- 

nrj. 


55 


0 

0 

149 

27 

90 
0 
88 
22 
78 
29 

15 

0 
0 
8 
8 
«6 


65 


Colored 
second- 
ary. 


to 


"6' 

"o' 

i 

"o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Preparing  for 
college. 


£Iemen-{ 
tary.    | 


Clas- 
sical. 


11 


19113 


155 


Scien- 
tiflo. 


13 


15 


16 


Grado- 

atea  in 

1894. 


IT 


12 


College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
tlio  class 

of  1894. 


19 


30 


•1 


31 


0    . 
0       4 
0       3 

3 

0 

T 


a 


a» 


Value  of 
grounds, 

build- 
ings, etc. 


2,015 

300 

2,675 

1,675 


200 

400 


200 

800 

800 

2,500 

0 

400 

1,500 

150 


2,000 


500 


500 
600 
...    1,000 
4  I      450 
8,000 


1,012 


I 


450 
600 


1,000 


0 
100 

126 

100 
200 
300 
26 
600 
750 
500 


400 
800 


93 


850,000 
50,000 
93,019 

350,000 


25,000 


25,000 
'26,006' 


125,000 
30,000 

76,000 

43,000 
80,000 


1,600 
3,500 
1,000 
10,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,500 
500 
3,000 
6,000 
2,500 


17,000 
810,000 


I 


400 
76,000 

100,000  i 

58,000 
3,000 

40,000 
20,000 


1,000 

1,000 

7,000 
1,250 
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EDUCATION   EEPOBT,  189S-94. 

Table  5. — SUUitUet  of  aido«ied  aeadtmUt, 


Steto  aod  po8t-olBc«. 


HississiFPi— cont'd. 
Corintli 


Dixon 

Edwarda. 


Fayelto 

French  Camp. . 

do 

Gatewood 

GUlsburg 

Grenada 

Hollr  Springs. 
do , 

do 


Name  of  Inatitntlon. 


Houston  . . . 
KUink'liael. 
Kosciusko  . 

LaliO  Como. 

Lexington  .. 
Liberty  


Loolsrille... 

Lumberton.. 

Meridian.... 

Montrose 

Moss  Point. . 

Natohcz 

do 

do 

MetUeton  ... 

Orwood 

Oxford 

Pine  Valley. 

Pittsboro 


Corinth  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lego. 

I>ixon  High  Sclioid 

ISoMtliern  Christian  Instltnte.. 

Fayette  Academy 

Centrnl  ^1  iKHiAsippi  Institute.. 

French  Canip  Academy 

Wall  bait  High  School 

GfUsburg  Collegiate  Institute. 
Grenada  dilleguite  Institute  .. 

Malone  College 

North  Mississippi  Presbyte- 
rian College. 
St.  Thomas  Hall 


Xame  of  principal.. 


Beligi«; 
deaaaaiBa- 


Mississippi  Xorraal  College 

Kilmichacl  High  School 

Kosciusko  Male  and  Female 

Institute. 
Lake  Como  Institute 


Plattsbnrg... 
Port  Gibson. 
Potts  Camp . 
SaltUlo 


Lexington  Kormal  College 

Liberty  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

LonisTille  Normal  School 

Lumberton  High  School 

Meridian  Academy 

Brnndon  District  Uigh  School 

Moss  Poiut  High  School 

Cathedral  Commercial  School. . 

Natchez  College 

St.  Joseph  School 

Providence  Collefe 

Orwood  Institute 

Warren  Institute 

Pine  Valley  Institute 

Pittsboro  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Winston  Normal  School 

Chamberlain- Hunt  Academy  . . 

KeidH  Institute 

SaltiUo  High  School 


Senatobia . 
Sherroaa . . 
Shubnta... 
Sjlvarena . 
Tula 


Tylertown 

Union  Cliurch. 

Vaideu 

Yale 


831  Appleton  City  . 

832  '  Arcndia 


83:1  .  Ashley.... 
831  ,  lloonville. 


835 
83C 


.do. 
.do. 


Blaekbonm  College  for  Girls . 

Normal  Institute , 

ShubutaUiKh  School 

Svlvareiia  Higli  Scliool 

Tula    Normai    Institute  and 
Business  College. 

Normal  Institute 

Union  Church  High  School . .. 

Miss  Sanderson's  School 

Oakland  Normal  Institute 


Appleteo  City  Academy 

Ursuline  Academy  and  Vrsu- 
line  DsT  Scltool. 

Watson  ^minary 

Cooper  Institute 

Kem]K;r  Family  School .. 

Megquier  Seminary , 


B.B.  Morrison 

G.  W.  Hnddleaton 

J.  B.  Lehman,  Ph.B.,  pr«s- ' 
ident.  | 

J.  C.  Leper j 

J.  A.  Sanderson 1 

Jackson  Keevea ! 

A.  M.  Be.iiicbamp 

Charles  Hoo]>er..... 

Rer.  Jno.  W.  Malone,  A.  H 

Hot.  J.  W.  Honnell 

Mis.  £.  T.  Taliaferro 

Ser.    Peter  Gray  Seara, 
president. 

H.  II.  Abemethy 

J.  W.  Lucas,  A.  B , 

Miss  Ellen  McNalty 

W.  A.  Roper  and   J.  L. 
Shewmake,  A.  M. 

Dlokey  &  Smith 

P.L.  Maisalis 


Ncmect.. 

Diadiles 

orCMt. 

XoDStCt  .. 

Plesb 

P««b 

KoBsert.. 

Bapt 

M.£.S«-. 

Heth 

Presb 


J.R.  Leach 

A.  L.  Summer 

O.G.  Logan 

L.D.MeLaurin 

Morrison  H.  Caldwell . . . 

Brother  Gabriel 

S.K.C.  Owen 

Sisters  of  Chari^- 

M.  B.  Turman 

J.K.Gossett 

Mrs.C.  A.  Lancaster 

J.  A.  Jackson 

Charles  B.  Lisler 


Noosert  - 
NoBs«c*. 
NoBsect . 

Nonsect . 

KoDsect  ■ 
Noesect. 

Xossect. 
KoDiect . 

M.E 

Heth  .... 
Nonsect . 

K.C 

Bapt 

R.C 


H.  L.  MeCleskey 

■W.C.  Guthrie , 

A.R.  ColUns 

J.  M.  Kelly  and  J.  S.  Thiel- 
keld. 

F.Snider.A.B , 

David  H.Uavla 

Chas.  W.  Anderson 

T.H.Oden 

C.&Hoghes 


NoDsect .. 
Nonsect .. 
Christian . 
Nonsect.. 

NoBsect .. 
Presb.  ... 
Nonsect.. 
Bapt 


L.L.  Hooker 

C.W.Grafton 

Miss  Julia  Sandeisoo. 
J.T.HoUey 


O.  A.  Theilman. 
Mother  Marian . 


A.B.Cobnm 

Anthony  Hay nea 

T.  A.  Johnston 

Mias  Julia  Mogquier  . 


Nonsect . 
Koasect . 

NoBMCt. 

NoBsect  ■ 

NoBsect . 
Nonsect  . 
Noasect  ■ 
Bapt 


Noosec*. 
R.C 


NoBsect . 
Nonsect . 
Koasect. 
Noascc*. 
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Sec 
ar> 
8tr 

01 

8 

2 

1 
1 
I 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 

t 

3 
2 
0 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
0 
1 

2 
1 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

1 

1 

4 
0 
0 

0 

] 

1 

2 
1 

imd- 

in- 
uct- 

1 

• 

0 

1 
5 

0 
3 

0 

1 
1 
4 
1 
S 

1 

2 
0 
2 

0 

2 

1 

1 
0 

4 
1 
0 
0 

1 

2 

2 
0 
2 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 

1 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

I 

1 
1 

0 
3 

1 
1 
0 
2 

Students. 

On 

ate 

181 

4a- 
sin 
D4. 

0 

0 
0 

0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
8 

0 

14 

Col 
prej 
tory 
den 
the 

of  1 

19 

0 

0 
6 

ege 
aro- 

HtU- 

Bin 
rlnsa 
884. 

1 

& 

0 
0 

1 

i 

3 

S 

a 

E 
S 

O 

31 

4 

6 
3 

1 

s 
.3 

1 

•s 

Value  of 
grounds, 

build- 
ings, et«. 

White 
second- 
ary. 

Colored  m ^_ 

second-  ^,*"*''- 

Preparing 
college. 

for 

en- 
ic. 

Clas- 
sioal. 

tit 

1 

r 

10 

16 
31. 

» 

0 
35 
11 
10 
0 
0 
0 

49 

145 
14 
13 

40 

60 
» 

20 
12 
63 
12 
22 
50 
26 
0 
50 
12 
12 
26 
10 

23 

70 
20 
19 

0 
15 
14 
37 
20 

21 

33 

4 

14 

33 
0 

33 

13 

3S 

0 

i 

1 

s 
1» 

22 
34 

7 
51 
0 
8 
10 
40 
35 
SO 

0 

176 
18 
21 

35 

60 
21 

10 

13 

102 

8 
20 

0 
28 
15 
20 
20 
11 
20 

8 

33 
0 
15 
17 

30 
10 
12 
24 
30 

25 

40 

8 

19 

17 
30 

29 

20 

0 

14 

i 

• 

0 

0 
39 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•3    ' 
&       1 

1 

0  1  45 

4 
19 

9 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

6 

•J3 

0 

ia« 
1,000 

400 

1,000 

0 

0 

200 

200 

65 
»). 

1,000 

748 

78T 

1 
0  1  30     45 

34  1  10     10 

0     IB  1  17 
0       0  j     9 
0     18  1    0 
0  ,  44     52 

*800 
1,500 

5,000 
6,000 
4,500 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
15,000 
20,000 

30,000 

20,000 
2,000 
1,500 

1,250 

8,000 
5,000 

788 

8 
2 

3 
3 

10 
0 

15 

1 

78* 
790 

791 

17 

n 

0 
8 

6 

0 

3 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 

4 

4 

792 
793 

0     00     iO 

794 

....'  It 

16 

:;:::::: 

795 

0 
0 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

63 
0 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 

0  1    0 

n 

6 

: 

8 
15 

• 

3 

796 

0  1    0  1  20  1    0 

0 

13 

14 
2 

0 

0 

20 

3 

.... 

...;.:::: 

797 

i 
0  ,    0 

0     52 

0 

57 

30 

6 
12 

0 

0 

4 

798 
799 

0     25  1  27 
0  ,  20     16 

1        1 
0     20     20 

800 

0 
4 

8 

1 

? 
10 
2 
2 
1 
3 
0 

0 

0 

7 
1 

0 
3 
10 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

0 
100 
500 

801 

, 

0 

4 
0 

6 

0 
2 

0 
12 

0 
20 

802 

1        1 
0  ,  60  1  50        3 
0     23     20       2 

1        1        ! 

0     40  1  30  1    5 

....    30  ,  85  .     2 

102     27     27  !    « 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

.... 

8i)3 
804 

4 

5 

.... 

300 

25 

230 

"'ioo' 

1,500 

806 

i.soo 

10,000 
1,500 
3,000 

40,000 

10,000 

806 

10 
0 
2 

} 
0 

10    .... 
0  !--    - 

807 

0     60     55 

0     25     20 

0     60       0 

28     24     28 

808 

5 
3 

■i 

5 
0 
0 
0 

6 
5 

4 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

'.'.'.'. 

8J9 
810 
811 

0       0     71       0 

0 

0 

812 

0     30     43 

300 
0 

2,000 
800 

813 

0     22 
10 

26 
5 
16 

4 
10 

8 

4 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

814 
815 

0 
0 

0.  14 

3 
3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

48 

600 
1,800 

1,500 

40,000 

800 

1,500 

2,500 
3,000 
2,500 
1,000 
2,000 

2,000 

8.000 

000 

2,  OOU 

3,380 

816 

0  1  40  '  45 

5 

2 

0 
0 
5 

8 

1 

817 

33 

1 
26       0 
0  .  25 

0 

0 

1 
4    

1 

818 

15 

819 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0  {  78 
0     50 

66 

40 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

5 

.... 

85 
100 

150 

500 

0 

300 

250 

150 

50 

700 

's.'ooo' 

1,000 

500 

1,600 

.300 

820 
831 

,        1 
0  1     0     71 
0    105  1  95 
0     31  1  23 
U      14  1  10 
0     75    lOO 

0  '  33     45 
0     10     15 
0  '     8     30 
0     33  '  42 

! 

5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
6 

4 
0 

5 
0 
3 

9 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 

7 

2 
2 

1 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 

1 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
2 

4 

:::: 
"3' 

822 

0 

0 

823 
824 

2 

4 

15 
10 

0 
3 

17 
5 

0 

7 

< 

0 
5 

8 

825 

8:i6 

827 
828 

n 

0  I.... 

829 

7 

n 

4 

8 

7 

830 

4 

1        1 
0  '  50  '  60 

3 

0 

5 

0 
0 

1 

5 
3 

3 

831 

14 

4 
^0 

0 
0 

3 

1 

832 

2 

6  '    0       0       8 
15  ,  10  1     8 

8,000 

8,000 

50,000 

6,000 

836 
833 

4 
0 

0  1    8  1     0 
...J    2  1  10 

7 

8 

.... 

..\. 

3 

0 

5 

834 
835 
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Table  5. — Staiistici  of  endowed  academiet,  »a»iiuirU»,  a*i 


Stat«  and  post-office. 


Kameof  inatitution. 


Name  of  principal. 


I  BrligiBU 
'  deoominA' 


I 
837 
«i» 
839  I 
810  , 


811 

842 
813 
844 
843 
84G 
847 
848 
849 


MI880DBI— con  tinned. 


Brookfield Brookfleld  College 

Uotler Butler  Acnderay 

(Caledonia I  Bellevne  Collegiate  Inatitute  . . 

Camden  Point i  Camden  Point  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

....do I  Female  Orphan  (ichool  of  the 

Christian  Church. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Maooii  Ulstrict  High  School... 

Clarksburg  College 

Hooper  Institute 

Clinton  Academy 

McGee  College 

University  Academy 

St.  Paul's  College 


Cliillicothe ..... 

Clarence , 

Clarksburg 

do....: 

Clinton 

College  Monnd 

Columbia 

Concordia , 


850  Dadeville... 

851  Famiington . 

Mi     Florisant 

85J     Fulton 

I 

854  I  Oravelton... 
85.'>  i  Henderson  . . 


850     Holdeu 

S57  '  Humphreys. 

85H  I  Iberia. 

BjU 

8«U 

8U1 

802 

863 


864 
865 
866 
867 
868 
869 
870 

871 
872 
873 
874 
875 
876 


Independence . 
Kansas  City... 

do 

Kidder 

Kirkwood 


Lexington  ... 

Liberty 

Louisiana 

Marble  Hill.. 

Maryvillo 

Mexico 

Middle  Grove 


Mill  Spring 

Moundville 

Moun^in  Grove . 
Mount  Vernon... 

Nevada 

.do. 


877  I  Odessa. 
I 

878  1  Olney  .. 

879  Perry . . 


880  PilotOrove 

881  Rensselaer 

882  I  St.  Charles , 

883  I  St.Joseph 

884    do 

885  St.   Lonts  (Meremao 


St.) 

SLLo 


880  ,  St  Louis  . 

887    do.... 

888  1 do 

88»  I do.... 

890    do 


Dade  vUlo  Academy 

Elmwood  Seminary 

St.  Stanislaus  Seminary 

The  Orphan  School  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  Missouri, 

Concordia  College 

Henderson  Academy  and  Busi- 
ness Institute. 

St.  Cecilia's  Seminaiy 

Chillicothe  District  High  School 

Iberia  Ac4idemy 

Woodland  College 

Educational  institute 

Private  Scliool  for  Girla 

Kidder  Institute 

Kirkwood  Military  Academy 
and  Glendale  Institute. 

Weutwortb&I  ill  tary  Academy . 

Liberty  Female  College 

McCunii  College 

Maytield-SmitTi  Academy 

Maryville  Seminary 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

Middle  Grove  College  and  Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Hale's  College 

Cooper  College 

Mountain  Grove  Academy 

Mount  Vernon  Academy  ... 

Cottey  College 

Kevarta  Seminary 

Odessa  College  and  Business 
Institute. 

Olney  Institute 

Perry  Institute  and  Business 
College. 

Pilot  Grove  Seminary 

Van  Rensselaer  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Acailemy 

Sacred  Henrt  Academy 

Young  Ladies' Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 


Bishop  Roliertson  Hall. 

DoKier  School 

£dgar  School ..... 

Educational  Institute... 
HoamerHall 


M.'H.Keasor 

J.McO.  Martin 

Kelson  B.  Henry 

J.     Porter     Cumminga, 

president. 
C.  A.  Moore 


Presb.— 

Piwb 

M.E.Sa. 
XoBStet 

Chrittjaa 


Mother  Serapfaine  ........ 

Joe  J.  Pritchett 

H.  T.  Morton.  A.  M.,  D.  D  . 

J.N.  Hooper 

W.  M.  Godwin 

Koberi  E.  Hatton,  A.  M . . . 
John  W.Wilkinson,  sec'y . 
J.  H.  C.  Kaeppel 


Geo.  Melcher. 


Miss  T.  H:  HoUiday 

Kev.  Thomas  O'Nell,  S.  J. . 
FraokW. Allen 


Rev.  L.  M.  Wagner,  A.  H 
W.F.  Foster 


Sister  M  Pnrifleation . . . 

J.  S.  Herrington 

G.Byron  Sinlth 

Geo.  S.  Bryant 

Carl  G.  Hathniann 

Miss  Ada  Uraun 

G.W.Shaw.  A.M 

Edward  A.  Uaight 


Sanford  Sellers,  A.  K . . . 

F.  Menefee 

H.  J.  Greenwell 

Prof.  E.  K.  4}raham 

Prof.  C.  O.  Merica,  A.  K. 

A.F.Fleet 

Isom  Roberta 


W.H.Hale 

C.  H.  Miles,  president 

Wm.  H.  Lvnch,  A.  M 

B.D.Rowlee 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard ... 

Mrs.  Lula  G.  Elliott 

J.  B.  McChesney 


R.C 

M.E.S*. 

Bapt 

"Souttet .. 
NoDseci  -  \ 
Nonsect .., 
Xonaert  .- 
Gv.  Br. 

Lath. 
Nonscet . 

Presb 

R.C 

Cluiatiaa. 

Xonsert-. 
Nonsett  ■■ 

R-C 

M.ESo... 

Cong  .  - 

ChrbtatB 

Konsect. 

Nonsert. 

Cong.... 

NODSCCt. 


Nonsect.  i 
Noneect.  t 
Bapt 

m"e:;;;..' 

Xonsect . 
KonsMt... 
I 
Xonsect  ■ 
yon»M-t ... 
NoDsect..; 

Presb 

M-E.So..-: 
Konsect  ■  ■ 
Nonsect.. 


Geo.  P.Welch 

Nonsect 

M.V.Bashore 

Nonsect 

James  W.  Taylor,  A.  M . . . 

Nossect 
Presb... 

R.C  .... 

Madame  A.  M.  Niederkom 

Miss  Irene  B.  Palmer 

Gene>-ieve  Gaoc6 

R.C.... 
Nonsect 
R.C.... 

Sister  Catharine 

Cynthia  P.  Dozier 

Miss  Anna  Edgar 

J.Toinafeldt 

Missel  Shepard  and  Math- 
ews. 


Epis 

Nonsect..; 
KoBscct ... 
Nonseet .. 

NoDMCt  -. 
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•tmct- 

«TS. 

second- 
ary. 

Col< 

»ec< 

ar 

Stndenta. 

Oradn- 

ateain 

1894. 

8 

c 

U 

8 

d 

1 

a 

-s 

► 

V. 

0 

1 

Valne  of 
gronndci, 

bolld- 
ings,  etc. 

>it>d 
)ud- 

Elpinen- 
tary. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

CoUege 
prepara- 
tory Btu* 
dents  In 
the  olaaa 

of  1894. 

Claa- 
Bical. 

Scien- 
tific. 

S 

8 

\ 
2 

0 

2 
1 

2 
0 
8 
1 

2 

2 

0 
5 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 

6 
1 
2 
2 

4 
8 

4 

1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
3 

1 
1 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

1 
3 

« 

1 

• 

2 

? 
0 

2 

2 

5 

1 
1 
1 

s 

0 

0 

4 

1 
1 

« 
0 
3 

1 
I 
5 
3 

1 

1 
» 
2 
•i 
4 
0 
2 

1 
2 
2 
I 
4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
0 
t 
3 

1 
11 

2 

1 
2 
0 
3 

r 
«o 

29 
50 
47 

0 

0 
88 
53 
SO 
28 
125 
80 
94 

?1 
0 

80 
0 

38 
28 

28 
40 
32 
13 
18 
8 
70 
15 

«0 
0 
40 
1« 
70 
82 
30 

8 
21 
<8 
2S 
10 
23 
27 

16 
14 

7 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

w 

0 

8 

79 

19 

43 

0 

30 

25 
67 
18 
30 
25 
100 
20 
0 

16 

*J 
DO 

18 
26 

47 
44 

29 
18 
4 

27 

71 

7 

0 

110 

35 

16 

70 

0 
35 

6 
20 
60 
11 
60 
46 
17 

7 
24 

64 

0 
49 
76 
16 
56 

32 
10 
26 
0 
M 

i 

a 

9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

lO 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

1    1 

13 

22 

le 

34 

17 

1 
0 
0 

0 

18 

« 

1 
0 
0 

8 

I'l 

19  1  90 

1 

0  1     0 

0  1      n 

llll9  I3I14 

1               1 

91 

93 

93 

6       7 

0  1    0 

46     30 

0       0 

-0  1  20 

10    12 

8 

4 
4 

100 
170 

soo 

80 

$16,000 
9,875 

887 
mm 

10,000       839 

4,000  1    840 

30  000  1    8it 

5     0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 
12 
7 
0 
3 

85 
0 
0 

40 
13 
0 
0 

20 

18 
6 
0 

4J 
0 
0 

20 

13 

0 

40 

W 

i 
0    10 

0 

15 

0 

7 

842 
843 

0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 
S 
8 
1 
5 
10 
10 

0 
0 

0 

1 
9 
1 

10 
4 
0 

0 
2 

25,000 

ie    io 
5     0 

5  1   1 

20 

8 

0 
3 

0  4 

1  8 

2,000 
1,000 

800 
1,500 

600 

10,000  '    844 
10,000       fMS 

6 

5,000 
25,000 

8.000 
16,000 

1,600 
25,000 
60,000 
80,000 

2.000 

846 

18 

17 

9 

7 

6 
10 

10 

4 

4 

847 

848 

0 

10 
0 
0 

0 

3 
0 
0 

0 

20 
0 

0 

12 
0 

849 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4* 
8 

200 

300 

10,000 

1,500 

"250' 

826 
0 

300 
1,200 

SOO 

700 
I,  SOO 

150 

300 

100 

2,000 

850 
851 

0 

3 
0 

4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
0 
6 
0 

10 

8 

0 
0 

8 
6 

0 
7 
3 
2 
6 
3 

0 

fm 

0 
0 

0 

3 

tOA. 

0  1  30 

14 

60 
27 
0 
12 
15 
30 

....    .T.        866 

36 
?4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

"4' 

4 
4 
8 

"4' 

3 
4 

8 

3,000 
10,000 

4,000 
20,000 
30,000 

mm 

867 

0 

0 

0 

2 

48 

16 

4 

1 

7 

4 

2 

0 

858 
8S9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5 

i5 

1 
1 
0 

4 
0 
6 

0 
6 
0 

1 
0 
8 
0 

6 

1 
1 
1 
3 

0 

860 
861 

0  I    0 
10  1     0 

80,000 
25,000 

30,000 
75,000 
12,000 

8,000 
12,000 
86,000 

6,000 

10,000 
6,000 

10,000 
6,000 

80,000 
3,000 
6,000 

3,000 
6,000 

6,500 

2,000 

250,000 

802 
86<l 

0 
0 
IS 
2 
0 
15 
10 

26 

0 

211 

18 

10 
5 

2« 

20 
12 

8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 
50 

10 

0 

26'     0 
0  1  20 

is'  12 
0  1    0 
8       0 

23       0 
6       8 

864 
865 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
2 
0 
0' 

IS 

37 
0 
200 
28 
26 
10 
12 

6 
IS 

10 
5 
6 
86 
12 
29 

38 
46 
80 
0 
40 

3 
2 

30 
10 

4 
2 

20 
0 

2 

0 

9 

22 

5 
0 
10 
0 

2 
0 

5 
0 

866 

8«7 

4 
"3' 

1,00U 
800 
160 

888 

20 

2 

0 
5 

869 
870 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

14 
16 
0 
1 

6 

14 

0 

0 

1 

6 

68 

2 

3 

4 

60 

0 

871 

2 
8 

4 
1 
1 
1 

0 
8 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 
2 
6 
5 
1 

0 
6 

4 
0 
4 

4 
4 
7 

2 
0 

2 

4 
4 

■■"iss 

50 
400 
SOO 
200 

100 
0 

400 

872 

873 

2 

0 

874 
875 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
0 

2 
9 

0 
0 

1 
6 

16 
0 

3 

7 

4 
4 

4 

876 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

877 

878 
870 

880 

0 

0 

1  1    0 
0  1  31 

881 

1,200 

882 

883 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 
10 
0 
6 

4 

S 

"4' 
8 

6 

800 
3,000 

1,600 
400 
250 

1,263 
800 

20,000 

884 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0      14 

0 

0 

885 

0 
0 

0 
0 

75,000 

886 

0  '  15 

0 

0 

887 

J 

888 

0 
0 

0 

8 
0 

0 
8 

32,700 

889 

1 

0       0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

899 

■<>; 
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EDUCATIOH   BEPOKT,  1893-9*. 

Tablk  5. — Slatitties  of  atdowtd  academin,  §*miM4oie»,  ami 


State  And  post-oflioe. 


Name  of  inatltutlan. 


Xame  of  principal.  deaoBia*- 1 

I  llUB.       > 


Htssotna — continued. 


<9l 


894 


897 
898 
899 
90.1 
901 


002 
903 
9U-t 

905 


St.  Lonix. 

do.... 

do.... 


do 

Sedalia 

Sikeston 

Sprague 

Spring  Garden . 

Sweet  Spring*.. 
do 

Wyaconda 


Kngby  Academy 

St.  Louis  CoUaztate  Institnto. . 
Ursniino  Academy   and  Day 
Sehool. 

WalthcT  Colleee 

-Mrs.  Miller's  bominary 

Silcestnn  Academy 

ISryan  t  losti  tute 

Uiller  County  Institute 

Marmail  uKo  jf  illtary  Academy 

Sweet  Springs  Academy 

Wyaconila  College 


Doobam  Arnold 

}liias  Fannie  H.  Dodge. 
MoUier  U.  Serapliine  . . 


August  C.  nnrcdorf 

MrfcR.T.MiUer 

Robert  Oliver  Prewitt 

S.E.  Taylor 

H.  M.  Sntton,  J.  Roberta  . . 

Leslie  Uarmadnke 

J.K.Bamett 

J.  \V.  Atf ebnry 


1 


KoBsect. 
NoBsrct . 
R.C 


Lnth  .... 
Nonseet- 
Ifaasect . 
M.E.Sa. 
Xonert . 
Xonacrt. 
KoBsect . 
Bapt 


Uutto , '  Newill  Academy A.C.Kewill 

Helena.... St.  Vincent's  Academy '  Sister  Columba It.C 

Miles  City I  Ursuliiie  Convent  of  the  Sa-  I  Ursaliuc Sisters '  ILC. 

crcd  Heart.                                \ 
Hissoula ,  Sacre<l  Ileart  Academy Sister  Aristidcs R.C. 


NEBRASKA. 


I 


900     ISeatrlee '  Dlako  School 

907  1  Cbadron Chmlnm  Academy 

908  '  Columbua '  St.  Frauciji  A  aideniy . . . 

909  1  Crete ;  Geniiiiii  Pro  Seminary . 

910  !  Beuglfls '  Donpl.is  Seminary 

911  Franklin Franklin  Aaidemy 

912  Urandlsland '  Grand  Islaml  College. . 

913 
9U 


Kearney '  Platte  Colleglalo  Institute 

Lincoln AVorlhington  Military  Acade. 

I    ray. 

Omaha BrownellBall 

do I  St.  Catherine'*  Academy 

Pawnee  City Pawneo  City  Academy 

918'  Waboo Lul  her  Academy 

919     Weeping  Water Weeping  Water  Academy 


IlcuryX.  niake Xnn.ieet 

John  N.  Itemiott Cong 

Kev,  Pa<'ifirii.'<  Kohuen lt.C 

KG.  L.  Mam»h;trdt Conz 

J.  WiUardSIillcr M.E 

Alexis  C.  Hart,  A.  M Cons 

Geo.  Sntliorlnud.  A.  H.,  liapt 

H.D.,  president.  I 

Clarence  Albert. Mnrrb...  P.  B 

Edn-anl  Do  S'Juny,  M.  A  .  Epia 


91 

910 

917 


920  Reno WbitakcrHall 

921  Virginia  City St.  Mary's  School . 


NEW  QA3IPSHIKE. 


922     Andover . 
1)23     Canterbiirv 


924 
925 

920 

927 
928 
929 
W> 

931 
932 
S33 
934 
MS 
930 


Center  Stafford. 
Concord 


do.., 

Dtjrry .. 
Kpping. 
Exe(cr  . 
do... 


France.Htown . 
Franconia.... 
Gilmanton  . . . 
Hampstead... 

Singaton 

Meridou .. 


Proctor  Academy. 
Kezer  Seminary... 
Anstin  Academy. . 
St.  Mary's  Scbwl. 


St.  Paul's  School 

Pinkerton  Academy 

Watson  Academy 

Tho  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.. 
Robinson  Female  Seminary 


Francostown  Academy . . 

Dow  Academy 

Gilmanton  Academy..... 

High  School 

San  horn  Seminary 

Kimball  Union  Acadomy . 


RobcrtDoberty ■  P.  E 

K.C 

H.W.Spwr rn.Preai) 

aM.Hill Lnth 

Rev.  C.  A.   Riehardaon,     Cong 

A.  M.,  acting  principal. 

I  I 

Clara  Colbnme '  Epia 

Sister  Uaptista 1  R.C 


James  F.  Morton 

Herbert  W.  Small 

A.  K.  Thomas i 

Kltxaljoth    M.  Montague 

Gainforth.  i 

Rot.  Uenry  A.  Coit ' 

G.  W.Bingham , 

Wm.  S.  Mason,  A.  B I 

Charles  Everett  Fish | 

George  2Cewton  Cross,  i 

A.M.  I 

Howard  P.  Haines 

ftwI'kW.Emst 

S.  W.  Robertson 

F.K.  Merrill 

Charles  H.  Clark,  A.  K. . . 
W.H.Cummiug« 


Nonseet. 
Cong.... 
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STATISTICS   OF   PRIVATE   SECONDABX   SCHOOLS. 
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1967 


Stuilrnta. 


Second 

arv  in-  I  '  I 


ary. 


U 
i 
13 

26 

0 

49 

U 

0 

I2U 

10 
9 
25 
13 
22 
38 


arj-. 


taiy. 


•  ito  iiiia 


n 


12       0 

5  I     3 
0    200 


100    100 


75 


Preparing  for 
colleK«> 


Claii- 
aicaL 


Soien- 
tiflc. 


13  14  IS  le 


0       1 

0      70 


4  0 
0  "» 
0       5 


Oradii- 

atea  in 

1894. 


17J18 


0       4 

0     II 

8  I    6 
22       4 


19        0 

75  I.... 


0  ,260 
3  8 
11  I.... 
0  |180 
100       0 


16  I  13  { 


4  4 

5  0 


0     64 

7     11 


0  I  50 
15       0 


1       1 
...'  12 


College 
prepara- 
tory aln- 
dent  A  fu 
tlie  claaa 

of  1894. 


19 


30 


.L..I. 


5:51 
0  I     0 
S3  '     0 

0  ,  27 

01  0 


3  I     5 
3  I     0 

5      4 
9  I  16 


31 


...|     6 
4  I.... 
0,... 
0  I     4 
6  I    4 

0  '... 


0  I 
10  I 


f 


I 

X 


99 


1,220 

300 

SOU 

0 

100 


100 
150 


600 


60 


40« 

600 

M 

700 


3,000 
400 

ISO 
350 

2,800 


Value  of 
croands, 

baild- 
Inga,  etc. 


93 


«25,C00 


70,000 


50,000  I 
9,000  I 
5,000  I 
2,000  I 
3,000  ' 


2,500 
2,000 


891 
893 
883 

894 
895 

SOT 
898 
899 

900 
901 


902 

40,000        803 
004 


20,000  I    906 


5,000 
15,000  I 
30,000 

6,000  I 

6,000  I 
18,400 
00,0«l 


908 
007 
908 
909 
010 
911 
912 


25.000      913 
75, 000      914 


, 915 

918 

200    15,000  917 

900    24, 55C  .  918 

100       TOO  '  919 


500 
200 


,300 
20 


I 


6,000  1 


920 
921 


soo 

8,000 
3,173 

175 
1,600 

700 

340 

300 


12 
1,250 
1,200 


20,000  923 

7,500  ,  923 

4,000  I  924 

26,000  I  l>25 


926 
927 
928 
929 

930 


60,000 

7,000 
158,  C97 
120,000 

2,000 
15,000 
6,000 
9,000 


40,000 


931 
932 
933 
934 
935 
936 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1893-94. 

Table  5. — Statittic*  of  endowed  academies,  eemtinariet,  M»i 


State  and  poat-offloe. 


Vame  of  iuUtatton. 


Name  of  prinelp*]. 


Bdifiul 


NEW  HAHFSHIBB— con- 
tinued. 


937  I  Uilton 

»:i8  I  Mount  Vernon . 
S30     NewHampton.. 


940  .  New  London 

MI     North  wood  Center . 
W2     Pembroke 

943  Plymouth 

944  Portsmouth 

945  ....  do 


940     Reeds  Ferry  . 
947     Wolfboro  .... 


NEW  JEB8ST. 


946  Bayonue  ... 

949  lielridere  .. 

950  Ueverly 

951  Blairatown. 

952  Bloomfleld  . 


953  Bordentown. 

954    do 


955 


.do. 


950   ....  do 

957  Bridgeton.. 

958  ' do 

959  ....  do 

980     Burlington . 
961  !  Camden.... 


902     Deckertown 

963  I  East  Orange  (63  Har- 
rison et). 

904  '  Elizabeth 

I 

I 

905  I do 

9CA  I  Englewood 

907  '....  do 

96rt    do 

969  Fort  Lee 

970  Freehold 

971  '  liackcttstown 


972  '  Higbtstown. 

973  1  Hubuken . 
974 
975 
976 

977 
978 
070 
980 

981 


do 

do 

Hoboken    (902-904 
Bloomfleld  at.). 

Jersey  City 

—  do 

Lakewood 

do 

Lawrence  ville , 


Nat«  High  School 

McCollom  Inatitnte 

New  Hampton   Literary  and 

Biblical  Institota. 

Colby  Academy 

Coe'a  NorthwfMod  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy  .- 

HoldemesB  School  for  Boys. . . 

Morgan  School 

SniitU'H  Academy  and  Commer. 

cisl  School. 
McOaw  Normal  Institute 

Brewster  Free  Academy 

School  for  Tonng  Ladles 

Belridere  (Massical  Academy.. 
Famum  Preparatory  School . . . 
Blair  Presbyterial  Academy . . . 

The  (rerman  Theological 
School  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Adelphic  Institute 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

PrisoUla  Braislin  School  for 
Girls. 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Ivy  Hall  School 

The  South  Jersey  Institute.... 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Van  Rensselaer  Seminary 

Raymond  Academy  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Seeley  s  Home  School 

The  East  Orange  School 

English  and  French  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Little 
Girls. 

The  Pingry  School 

Collegiate  School  for  Glrla 

DwiEiit  Schoijlfor  Boys 

TheEiiglewood  School  for  Boys. 

lustitute  of  Holy  Angels 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inatitnte. 

Peddic  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Hoboken  Academy 

Stevens  St'hool 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Hasbrouck  Institute 

St.  Peter's  College 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

The  Oaks 

Lawrenceviile  School 


■William  K.  Norton N 

John  B.Welch '  Nooaeet .. 

Rev.    A.    B.    MesserT-ey.  I  Freewill  i 
A.H..Pb.D.  BapL 

Rev.Qeo.  W.Oile '  Bapt 

F. L. Pattee, A. H Neaatct... 

Isaac  Walker.  A.  M Nsesect..' 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster, K.  A.    P.B 

Miss  A.  C.  Uorgao '  Noasect 

LewiaE.Smith |  X< 


Elmer  Ellsworth  French, 

A.M. 
EdwinH.  Ixird , 


I  Alfred  Earl  Sloan 

Sarah  Cecilia  Bale 

I  James  B.  Dilks,  A.  M 

i  W.  &  Eversole,  A.   U., 
I      Ph.  D. 

Charles  E.  Knox,  D.  D., 
president. 
'  Rev.  Robert  Julien,  A.  M  . 

Rev.  Thompson  H.  Lan- 
don. 

The  Misses  Braislin 


NoBsect . 


Noaieet. 

NoQMCt . 
NOOSMI 

Pr«rt.— 

Prert—. 

Nonsect 
Nonaert. 

Konaect . 


Sister  M.Stanislans 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Harwell 

Henry  E.Trask 

PhfBbns  W.  Lyon 

Miss  Helen  M^  Freeman  . . 
The  Misses  Ida  Nartbrop, 
E.  M.Tappan. 

W.H.  Seeley 

Miss  H.  Louise  UnderhiU. 

The  Misses  Vail  and  Dean .  I . 


B.C 

Noaaect. 

Bapt 

Preab.... 
Prwb.... 
NoBstct. 


NoBseet. 


W.  Herbert  Corbln,  A.  B. 
Caroline  M.(>«rrish...... 

£.  S.  Crelghton 

W.  Wilberforce  Smith  . . . 

Sister  Mary  Nonna 

Miss  Eunice  DaySewaU. 
Bev.  Geo.   H.    Whitney. 

D.  D.,  preeident. 
Rev.  Jos.  E.  Perry,  Ph.  D . 

Sister  M.  GenUdine 

Ernst  Richard,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Edward  Waa  A.  M . 
Matilda  Schmedt 


Charles  C.  Stimeta,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  Harpea.  S.  J 

James  W.  Morey.  A.  M  . . 
Miss   Elisabeth  T.    Far- 

rington. 
Rev.  James  Cameron  Mac- 

kenite,  Ph.  D. 


KoBsad. 
NoBsecl. 
Noasect. 
Nonsect. 

R.C 

Noaseet. 
U.S 


Noasect. 
NoMset. 


Noaaeet. 
R.C 


Bpis... 
Pieab.. 
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1969 


tther  private  tecondars  lehooU/or  1893-94 — Continaed. 


Students. 

d 

1 

% 

i 

91 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

Value  of 
grounds, 

bnUd- 
ings,  etc. 

Second- 
ary In- 
struct- 
ors. 

;       1 
1       1 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1884. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
the  claaa 

of  1894. 

(•eond-   ;  second- 
ary.    '    ary. 

1 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Claa- 
aical. 

Sden- 
tUc. 

Male. 
Female. 

1 

h  ;  a 

8|» 

« 
lO 

0 

i 
11 

19 

1 

1 

IS 

i 
le 

17 

i 

1 

18 

i 

19 

»l«l    » 

1S14 

99 

93 

1 
1 

2 
1 
6 

< 
1 

20 
15 
117 

28 
12 
25 
23 
0 
43 

25 

52 

0 
13 
5 

74 

M 

80 
10 
100 

34 

0 

0 
.0 
12 

57 
6 
U 
« 

0 
0 
3 

41 
1 

0 
0 
12 
0 

10 

0 

24 
> 

62 
0 

0 

0 
0 

17 

20 
6 
2 

0 
14 
18 

7 
24 

35 

0 
6 

73 
0 

40 

4 
6 

6 
0 

2 
6 

1 

0 

3 
3 
10 

6 

4 
1 
0 

4 
1 
8 

5 
7 
8 
0 

1 
3 
S 

5 
0 

) 
0 

0 
0 
3 

I 
2 
0 

2 
t 

1,000 
1,500 
4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

900 

400 

835,000 

6,000 

25,000 

937 
938 

ft 

0 

I 

0 
0 

939 

,•> 

24 
2 
3 

13 
0 

4 
0 
I 
0 
•> 

IS 
2 
4 

4 

0 
6 
0 
0 

940 

0 

It 
31 

iS 

13 

941 

1       3 
3  ,     0 
0  I     1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5,000 
45,000 

942 
941 
944 

3        1 

0 

0 

fl 

4      n 

3 
8 
2 

0    10 

6 
9 
13 

4 
0 
10 
6 



0 

2 
1 

2 

945 

2 

4 

n 

4 

1 
2 
3 
3 

0 

: 

i< 

0 
0 

A 

0  1  10 
0       0 

0  '    0 
0       2 
0  '  56 
0  1    0 

o!   0 

n  '    n 

0 
13 

5 
12 

2 
0 

2 
6 

0 
0 
0 
3 

4 
4 

4 

600 
800 

1,000 
0 

12,000 
60,000 

948 
947 

948 

1 

10  1    0 
27       n 

4 
0 
38 

26 

1 

2 

21 

0 

0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
3 

.... 

949 

1 

0 
12 

0 
2 

20,666 

400,000 
22,000 

9S0 

6 

63 
0 

0 
n 



1,200 
4,000 

951 
952 

1 

a  1    lit 

0   .      0 

9n 

s     6  1   31      6 

■ 

0 

4 
0 

0 
11 

20 
0 

0 
0 

0       6 
0        2 

4 
0 

0 
0 

i  ' 

85,000 

954 

1 

0        3         0       IT 

o'   0 

1 

0  .    0 
0       0 

7 

0 
0 
3 
14 
15 
14 

6 
20 

0 

20 

955 

0       2        0  '    20 

40,000 

958 

0       10 

32 
42 
0 
6 
31 

12 
S3 

4S 

0 

39 

22 

2 

0 

1 
0 

0 

20 
0 

5 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

11 

12 
2 
0 

0 
0 

0 

11 
0 
0 

3 

n 

2 

1 
0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

i. 

.... 

957 

4  ;     3  :  128 
4       0       43 
0        1         8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

I 
0 
0 

0 
0 

5     1» 

0  1  21 
0  >    0 

10        0 
0  i      8 
2        2 

2,000 
2,000 

85,000 
80,000 

968 
959 
960 

0  13         0 

8 
1 

0 

0 
5 

13 

0 

4 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
0 

961 

1  \     1  1    12 

0 

0 
30 

3 
0 

8,000 
1,800 

963 

0  ,     6  1      0 
0  .     S         0 

20  {    0 
4       0 

963 
964 

4       0 
1        3 

87 
0 
0 

29 

0 

0 

115 

122 
0 
38 

214 
0 

0 
31 
4S 

0 

0 

0 
16 

22 

"a 

150 

40,000 

96S 
966 

]        4 

0 

0 

\s 

0         1 

420 
200 
900 
400 

35.000 
23,000 

"'20.' 666' 

967 

3  1     1 
0        1 
0  1     3 

0 
20 

37 
108 

71 

16 

28 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0     30 
U        0 
0       n 

10 
0 

0 
0 

18 
0 

0 
20 

7  ,    0 
0       2 
0      6 
15  ,  13 

26       7 
0  !     1 

4 

0 

0 

0 
0 

968 
969 
970 

7  ;   7 

«        8 

0  1     S 

0 
0 

0  1    0 

8  1    4 

18  1  76 

158     12 

0       0 

25 
30 

10 
0 

28 
40 

5 
12 

15  1    13 
20  ]      3 

2,000  1    230,000 
44,312  1    325,000 

971 

972 
973 

2  '     2 

1   1     0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
2 

0 
0 

0       0 
208  ,    0 

9 

62 

0 

8 
0 
in 

2        0 
61         0 

1,000 

27,000 
52, 976 

974 
975 

0  1  11 

2,000 
500 

978 

8   1      S 
0   1      0 

160     121 
235  1      0 
31  !      0 

1   .     71 

65     55 

VI 

7]    1 

0,     0 

1 

28 
0 
8 
0 

16 
0 
0 

20  {    2 

0  '    0 
23       0 

1 
6  i    8 

1 
5        2 

100,000 

977 
978 

4  '     0 

5  ;    0 

6        0 

..!. 

500  1    30,666 

2,000  i           400 
2,500  |1, 000, 000 

979 

0  )     2 

1 

980 

1          1 
8  1     0  '  301         0 

0 

0 

200  1     0 

101 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

981 

XD  94 
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Table  6.--Statitti<n  of  endowed  aeadtmiei,  tewdmtritt,  aai 


State  «Dd  poat-offloe. 


Kame  of  inatituUon. 


Kame  of  piincijol. 


Kdiftai 


NEW  JEBSET— cont'd. 

Matawan Glenwood  Collegiate  Institnte 

MuntClair 

Uorristovn 

do 

do 

do 

do 


9B2 
0)M 
93t 
083 
980 
987 
988 


980     Mount  Holljr 

990  ,  Newark  (21  Walnut 

1        Bt.). 

991  Newark    (99    Spruce 
I      »t,). 

992  :  Newark  (27  Hill  at.)  - . 

993  Newark     (54     Park 
I      place). 

991     Now  lirunawick  ((X 

I      Bayard  at.). 
993  '  New  Brunawlck 


Mont  Clair  Military  Academy 
Mias  Dana's  School  for  Girla .. 

l^'Henda'  Academy 

Friends'  HiRh  School 

Morris  Academy 

St.  Bartholomew'a  School 


998    do 

997  I  New  Egypt 

a»8    Ncwtoii 

999  '  Orange 


1000  ; 

1001  I 
I 

1002 

1003 
1004 

1005 

1000 

1007 

1008 

loon 

1010 

1011 
1012 
1013 

lOU 
1015 
1010 


.do. 


Paterson 

Pennington  . 


PUinflcld 

Plninfield  (815  Second 

plnco). 
PlainUeld  (128    W. 

Seventh  at.). 
Porapton 


Princeton . 


Railway.... 

Salem 

Sliort  nille. 

....do 

Somerrillo  . 
Summit .... 

do 

do 

Woodbury  . 


HEW  HEXICO. 


Albnnnerqne. 
Las  C;ruce8...< 
I<ns  Vegas.... 
Santa  Fe 


1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021  I do. 


NEW  YORK. 


1022  Adama 

1023  ,  Albany,  Kenwood 


Mount  Holly  Academy 

Mias  Halls  School  for  Oirla . 


Newark  Academy 

The  Newark  Seminary  . . 
Mias  Townsend'a  School. 


The  Misses  Anahle's  School... 

Rutgers  College  Preparatory 
School. 

St.  Agues  Academy 

Now  Kg3'pt  Classical  Seminary 
Newtou'ColIegiato  Institute.. . 
Uoarbom-Morgan  School 


Orange  Academy . 


The   Paterson   Claaaical   and 

Scientlflc  School. 
Pennington  Seminary 

Hamed  Academy 

Lcal's  School  for  Boys 


Plainfleld  Seminary  forTonng 

Ladies. 
The  Henry  C.  Dc  MlUe  Pre- 

paralory  Boarding  School. 
The  Princeton  Preparatory 

School. 

Friend.s'  School 

Salem  Friends'  School 

Bnqaet  Institute 


Short  Hills  Academy 

Sonierrille  Classical  School . 
St.  Oeorgo'sHall 


Summit  Academy 

Summit  Collegiate  Inatitate. 
Woodbury  Private  School 


AlbnquerQue  Academy 

ViaitAtion  Academy 

Las  VegRS  Academy 

Academy  of  onr  Lady  of  Light 
St.  Michael's  College 


Adams  Collegate  Institule 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 


Casper  G.  Brower Nmaect. 

J.U.MacViear ,  Xaoaeet. 

Miss  E.  Elizabetli  Dana. . .    Nanaect . . 

Wm.F.  Overman Fricadi.. 

Frances  B.  Smith I  Frieada.. 


Charles  S.  Piatt 

Kev.  F.  £.  Edwarda,  head 

master. 
Rev.  James  F.  Coalo . 


N 

Epb 

Pwsh.... 
Miss  Clara  L  HaU j  Nonscct.. 

Samael  A.Farrasd Ni 


Miss  Anna  F.  Whitmore. 
Miss  Anna  P.  Townaend. 


Miss  Harriet  I.  Anable . . . 
Eliot  R.Payaon ) 


Sister  Aenea  Reglna 

Geo.  D.Horner 

Joel  Wilson 

1).  A.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Dear- 
bom,  and  A.  B.  Morgan. 

Rev.  C.  H.  W.  StocUng, 
D.D. 

L.  A.  Rogers,  A.  H.;  Da- 
vid Magie,  A.  B. 

Rev.  Thomaa  Hanlon, 
D.D.,LL.D. 

Geo.  C.  Harrison 

John  Leal 


Piwb.. 
Konaeet 

B.C 


NonaKt  - 
KoBsect. 


NoBieet- 
M.E 


Konseet . 
NoDsect . 


Misa Eliza E. Eenyon '  Nonsect. 

Mr3.H.C.DoMUlo Nonacct. 

J.B.Flne Nonsect. 


Miss  EUaT.  Oinae 

Mias  Anna  M.  Ambler — 
Mlaa  Harriet  Stuart  Ba- 

qnet< 

Alfred  C.  Arnold , 

Bov.  James  A.  Met* 

Hartman  Naylor,  head 

master. 

JameaHeard,  A.U 

Martin  BShler 

Curtis  J.LewIa 


George  S.  Ram  saj 

Sister  M.  Rosine 

N.C. Campbell, M.  A  .... 
Mother  Franciaca  Lamy. 
Brother  Botnlph 


Friends.. 
Frimds.. 
Epis 


Nonaect . 


Epis 

Neaawt. 
Nonsect. 
NoBsect. 


COBf. 

K.<r.. 
Cong. 
B.C.. 
B-C 


Prof.  O.  B.  Rhodes Nraisect . 

MadamoMary  Burke |  B-C 
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1971 


«<i«r  privmie  teeaudmn)  tekooU  forJS9S-94—Conttnn6d. 


Students. 


Second- 
ary in-  I 


arv  in-  I  „„  ,  „  , 

btfnct- 1  ^niite    I  ColoTffd 

Qg^    j  second-  I  secoud- 
I      «ry.  «rT- 


•^f-     try" 


|i    I 


I 

s 


lllil 

a '£ i»  lA 


S      6 


2 
3 

2 
1 
0  . 


0 

« 

0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
1 
1 

3 

0 
3 

8 

2 
4  : 

0  ! 

1  I 

4 

I 
1 
» 
0 

I 
1 

2  , 

3  I 

4 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Clms- 
slcal. 


Sclen- 
tlilc. 


Oradn- 
atesin 
18M. 


8  I  •    lO  11  13   13! 14  15  16  17 


231 
30  I 

0  I 
20 
36  I 
26  [ 
2S 

IS  I 
0 

188  ' 

0 

0| 

0 

«2' 

201 
10  ' 

li 

42 


27 

C 
70 
27 

0 

0  I 

0 
20 


40 


I 


11 


10      190  , 


20 
52  I 

0 

0  I 

45! 


t\  11 

3  •      0 


4  , 
15 
51  ' 

34  I 
0 
1«  I 


2  7 

2  ,  0 

X  10  I 

f I  0' 

0  I  34  ' 


5 

0 

74 

2  ' 
0  I 

» 

0 

11 
17 
29 

3 

4 
0 

0 
10 
M 


10 


33  I     22 
0  I    5« 


0  ' 

0  I 
0  I 

Si 

« I 


0  I  42 

0  !  0 
0  i  16 
0  '  10 
0  24 
0     23 

.-.'  19 
0      0 


»  I    1 

0  I    5 

42  I    0 

20  I    2 

15 ;  1 

0  I     1 

0  I.... 


014; 

10       0  I 


«)  ;    0  I  5S  I     0      «t 


0  I  16 

•  I  as 
o;2o 

43  '  21 


48 


...^75  »00 

0    3    1  i  3 ; 

0  ' 12  I 

0     45     44  I  20 


0  I     3  I    0 

6       4  I    « 

4:25 


I 


0  ,  13     IS 


0  I     0     11 

•     23  I  23  I 
4 1 


t 

I 

"I 
80 

10 
29 

0 

2 

25 


I      0  !    0 


College 
prepara- 
tory st«- 
dents  in 
the  class 

of  18B4. 


19 


90    31 


27 


10  ,  0 
5  I  1 
2S  I    • 


0 

«       2     14 
0      0 


,1' 

28 

«Z 

0 


1 

1 

I 
0 

i«! 

oi 


3  I 

0 

( 

16  !    12 


I 


I 


5  I 


0  I 

0  I 

1  - 

0 

1 

0 


J) 
a 


I 

i 

12; 


99 


Valne  of 
groooda, 

bafld- 
Inga,  eto. 


33 


*10,0(K) 
i«0 

47S  I 

1,100  I      16,000 
0  7,000 


1,000 


8«0 
600 


200  : 


750 
300  ' 


50,000 
10,000 


90,000 
1,500  I 


-.'...-■      700 

...' •      300 

...' 1    4     1.000 

1  '      0  I    2  ,      400 

I  I        I 


0 

I 

''i 

2  I     8 
0  I 

I 
0 

6l 

"! 

0 

01 


I 


1,000 

600 


...  I,f00 
4  '  800 
4    


3  ■. 

4  I. 


60,000 

6,000 

24,000 

87,000 

5,000 

12,000 

160.  000 

30,000  S 


60,600 
25,000 


3,000 
166 
260 
MO 


1 1 

2,000 

22,000 
7,600 


600 


2  I.. ..I 


160 


1,580 


1       6        400 
0    ....I  8,666 


15,000 

600 

80 


25,000 
16, 660  I 
16,600 


42,60V 


40.000 
460.600 


(82 
983 
984 
985 
186 
087 
988 


•n 

993 
993 

904 

996 

•96 
997 
9(8 
9W 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 
1004 

lOOS 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1010 

1011 
1013 
1618 

lOU 
1015 
lOM 


1017 
1(18 
16U 
lOM 
1621 


1012 
MIS 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1893-94. 

Table  5. — Statistics  of  endowed  academies,  seiiuaarie*,  —i 


Stato  and  poat-offioe. 


Xame  of  inatitnUoxi. 


Kame  of  principal. 


desonlM- 


I      NEW  YORK — cont'd. 


1024  Albany 

1025  Albany    (IS5   Wash- 

ington are.). 

1026  Albany  (43Lodge  at.) 

1027  Albany 


1028  ^  Albany  (280  Pearl  at.). 

1029  '  Al!e);any 

10:10     Amsterdam 

Iu3l  ;  Antwerp 

1032  Belleville 

1033  '  Kinshanitoa 

1034  Bridgehampton 


1035     Brooklrn 

103G     Brooklyn    (63     New 
Yorkave.). 

1037  Brooklyn    (183    Lin- 

coln place). 

1038  Brooklrn 

1039  Brooklyn  (SS  Monroe 

place). 

1040  Brooklrn    (730    Nos- 
I      trand  ave.). 

1041  Brooklyn  (139  Clinton 

St.). 

1042  Brooklyn  (209  (Tlinton 

St.). 

1043  Brooklyn  (310  State 
I     at). 

1044  Brooklyn  (145 Monta- 

gue Ht.). 

1045  Brooklyn 


1046 


Brooklyn  (525  (ninton 
ave. I. 

Brooklyn 

Brooklrn  (1399-1401 
PaclAcat.). 

Buffalo  (284  Delaware 
ax-e.). 

Buffalo  (129  College 
at.). 

Buffalo  (621-«23DeU- 
ware  ave.). 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  (749  Washing- 
ton St.). 

Buffalo 

Canandaigua 

do 


1047 

1048 

1049 

1030 

1051 

1052 
1053 

1054 
1055 
105S 

1057  '  Canistco  . 

1058  1  Camiel... 


■  I 


1059  I  CaHbage- 

io«o    '■ 

1061 
1062 
1063 

1064 
1065 
1066 


Cazcnovia 

Central  Valley . . 

Cincinnatus . 

Clifton  Springs  . 

Clinton 

do 

Cohoes 


The  Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy. . 
St.  Agnes  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Institute.  - . 

Ives  Seminary 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville-. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School 

The  Bridgehampton  Literarj 
and  Commercial  Institute. 

The  Adelphi  Academy 

Bedford  Academy 

The  Berkeley  Institute 

The  Berkeley  School  for  Boys.. 
The  Misses  Bod  man  School. . . . 

The  Brevoort  School.' 

Prof.  Deghuie'a  School  for 
Girls  and  Cniildren. 

The  Female  Institute  of  the 

Visitation. 
German- American  Academy. . . 

The  Latin  School 

Pratt  Institnte— High  School 

Department- 
Miss  Bound's  School  for  Girls. 

St  Francis  Xavler's  Academy. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Sanbomi's  Boarding 

and  Day  School. 
The  Buffalo  Seminary 

English  and  Classical  Board- 
ing and  Day  School. 
Heatncote  School 

Holy  Angels  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Canandaigua  Academy 

Granger  Place  School  for  Oirls. 

Cflniateo  Academy 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female 
College. 

St.  James  School 

The  Cazenovia  Seminary 

Estrada-Palma  Institute 

Cincinnatus  Academy 

Clifton  Springs  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Cottage  Seminary 

Honghtoii  Seminarj- 

St.  Bernard's  Academy 


Henry  P.  WaiTen 

Miss  Lacy  A.  Plympton. 


Brother  EUnhos 

Bt.  Bev.  W.  C.  Doftne,  \ 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  I 

Brother  Thomas 

Bev.  Mother  M.  Teress ...  I 

Bev.  J.  P.  Mclncrow 

Bev.  F.  E.  Arthur 1 

Chns.  Josiah  Galpin, A.  H . 

Mn.  Jane  G.Hyde 

Lewis  W.  Eallock,  A.  M. . 


Xoasee*. 
Ifoguect. 


K.C. 
Epis. 


K.C 

B.C 

B.C 

M.B 

Xooscct. 
KsBseet. 

NOMCCt. 


Chas.  H.  LevermorOt  B.  A  .    Koo8«ct  ■ 
George  Rodeman Konscci- 

Miss  Charlotte  E.Hayner.   Xonaect. 


Wm.  A.Stamm So 

Miases  Bodman KoDseet. 


Mrs.  Adeline  Kipling 

Charlea  J.  Deghu«e,  L.  H. 

D. 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation . . 


Joseph  Deghuie 

Caskie  Harrison,  A.  M. 
Wm.  A.  McAndrew 


Miss  Christiana  Bonoda. 


bisters  of  St.  Joaepb . 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Sanborn. . . 


,R.C 

Ifomsect . 

If onsect . 

Nonsert. 


Lester  Wheeler,  headmao-  Konsect. 
ter. 

Sister  D.M.Kirby B.C 

Sister  M.  Leonard B.  C 


Mr*.  Charlea  F.  Hartt 

Lncins  E.  Hawley,  A..  M. 


Bpia. 


B.C 

If  onaect  ■ 
NoDseet . 
Neoaeet. 
Konseet . 


Bev.  Brother  Aebred 

J.  Carlton  Norrls,  A.  M . . . 
Miss    Caroline  A.  Corn- 
stock,  president. 

Daniel  M.  Eatee,  A.  M 

James  Martin  Teoger 


Sister  M.  Josephine 

Isaac  K.  Clements 

Thomas  Estrada 

Walter  B.  Onshee 

Wm.  E.  Deerlng,  A.  M. 

Bev.  C.  W.  Hawley 

A.  G.Benediet 

T.  S.Keveny 


B.C 

KonsMt. 

HOBSM*. 

Xonseet. 
M.E 


B.  C 

M.B 

Noasect. 
NoaseH. 
Konseet. 

NooiMt. 
NoBsect. 
B.  C 
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TaBLK  3. — SUUittia  •f  emdowed  aeailemia,  temumarii*,  t*i 


State  aad  post-oSce. 


Xame  of  inatHatioii. 


Kame  of  prtociimL 


'  TtcUdw 

,  dOMBUU- 


I    NEW  TOKK— cont'd. 

1407     Canivall.aa-Bndaan  .  Kew  York  MiUtaiyAcadeaiy. 

Delhi Delaware  Academy 

UokbaFeny Baanlins  and  Day  School 

, do Westminater  School 

Dover  Plains Dover  Plainn  Acadeaiy 

Dundee Dundee  Preparatory  School.... 

I  Kant  Spriaxfield East  Springtleld  Aoademy 

'  Kddytown Starkoy  Seminary 

Elba ElUa  Private  School 

Klbridge Mimro  Colle-^ato  iDStitota 

I  Elmira St.  Urania  School 

,  Flushing Flushing  Institute . . 

ilo FliishiDK  Seminary 

do Kyle  lustitute 

I do St.  Josftpli's  Academy 

,  Fort  Edward i  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Insti- 

I  tntb. 
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(trcenville 
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Mace<Ion  Center. 
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Mount  Vernon,., 
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XoB«rt«  . . 

R.  C 

Xonsect .. 

Xott.'ieel . 


Xow  Brighton. 

Mewburg 

do..:. 


.do. 


Xew  York  City  (10 

East  42d  St.). 
New  York  City  (117- 

119  West  125th  St.). 
New  York   City  (20 

West  Uib  St.). 
Xcw  York   City  (17 

West  44th  at.). 
New  York  City  (181 

West  43d  St.). 
New  York  City  (721 

ICadison  are.). 
New  York  Citv  (2084 

»th  are.). 
New  York  City  (141- 

248  West  77th  at.). 


Ten  Brocck  Free  Acadamy 

Catliertrnl  School  of  St.  Mary . . 

St.  Panl's^hool 

Do  Lancoy  School 

UillM-rtsville    Academy   and 

Collegiate  Inntitate. 
Mrs. «.  A.  Hopkins's  School. . . 

Greenville  Academy 

Colgate  Aradeiuy 

HartwiekSenilnarj- 

The  Cook  Academy 

Hempstead  lustitute 

School  fur  Giris 

McAnlev  Academy 

Golden  llill  School  (boys) 

Geiie.see  U'osleyan  S«iiinary . . .  i 

Friends'  Academy 

LowviUe  Academy... .......... 

Msccdon  Academy 

St  John's  MilitaiT  School { 

Mnrion  Colteeiate  Institute...., 
Sherman  Cullegiato Institute..' 
The  Misses  Lockwood's  Collo-  i 

giate  Srboot 

St.  Jlnrgarot's  School 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School. 
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The  Siglar  School 

Allen's  School  for  Boys...... 


The  Barnard  School . 


Charles  H.  VerriU,  A.  M., 
Ph.D. 

Hamilton  Terry Xoascct . 

Miss  Julia  H.  Harwell . . . .  i  Epis 

Fred.  L.  Gsnis'^ i  Epis 

Miss  Mary  L.  Smart Epis 

Miaa Marioa  A. Greene. ..:  Noaseet . 


Mias  Mary  E.  Etopkiaa. .. 

T.W.Stuart 

CharlaaU.  Thnrber,  A.  M. 

John  G.  Traver 

Albert  C.  Bill,  Ph.  D 

S>hraim  Hinds,  A.M 
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a.b.,lCb. 
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A.W.Call]aen 


Henry  B.  Chapin,  D.  D., 

Ph.jD. 
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Table  5. — StatUtict  of  endowed  acadetniet,  teminariet,  sW 


State  and  post-office. 


Name  of  inetltation. 


Name  of  principal. 


ReligMMU 

denomiBar 

ties. 


1118 
111» 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 


1127 
1126  1 

1129  : 

1130  ' 

1131  I 

1132  j 

1133  I 

1134  I 
1135 
U3e 
1137 
1138 
1130 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 

1146 
1147 
1148 


NEW  TOBK — cont'd. 

New  York  City  (34 

£ast  51fit  St.). 
New  York  City  (32 

Weat  40tli  at.). 
New  York  City  (741- 

743  5th  are.). 
New  York  City  (20 

£a8t  50tli  St.). 
New  York  Cltv  (108 

West  50th  St.). 
New    York    City    (9 

East  49tli  St.). 
New  York  City  (1481 

Broadway). 
New  York  City  (340 

West  8Gtli  St.). 
Now  York  City  (Man- 

hnttanville,  Station 

K,    130tb    St.,   and 

St.  Nicholas  ave.). 
New  York  Citv  (226 

East  16th  St.)". 
New  York  City  (607 

5th  ave.). 
New  York  City  (174 

West  8Gth  St.). 
New  York  City  (65 

West  47th  St.). 
New  York  City  (106 

West  82d  St.). 
New  York  City  (2134 

7th  ave.). 
New  York  City  (678 

5th  ave). 
New  York  City  (823 

Lexington  ave.). 
New  York  City  (348 

West  42d  St.). 
New  York  City    (54 

West 84th  St.). 
New  York  City  (44-60 

2dsy. 
Now  York  City  (334 

Lenox  ave.). 
New  York  City  (576 

5th  ave.). 
New  York  City  (336 

West  29th  St.). 
New  York  City  (423 

Madison  ave.). 
New  York  City  (233 

Lenox  ave.). 
New  York  City  (110 

West  79th  St.). 
New    York  City  (26 

East  56th  St.). 
New  York  City  (92d 

St.    and     Central 

Park  West). 
New   York   City  (38 

West  69th  St.). 
New  York  City  rtW 

WestSOtb  St.). 
New  York  City  (233 

Bast  17th  St.). 


Colnmhia  Grammar  Sebooi. 

The  Comstock  School 

The  Condon  School 

The  Cutler  School 

Do  La  Salle  Institute 

The  Drlsler  School 

Dwight  School 


Bacon  and  (Campbell Nooseet . 

Hiss  Lydia  Day I 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for 

Girls. 
Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 


Edward  B.  Ckradon Noasert  -I 

Arthur  H.  Cutler Nonserl  .-j 

Brother  Pompaln R.  C 

FrankDrislcr Nonsert    ' 

I  I 

B.  C.  Miller  and  Arthur  '  Xonsert .. 

WiUiams.  | 

Miss  Sara  M.  Ely I  Noascct .. 


Sister  EUen  Mahony. 


Friends'  Seminary 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gard- 
ner's School. 
Miss  Gayler's  School  for  Girls. 


Miss  Gibbon's  School 

Hamilton  Institute.... 

Harlem  Collegiate  Institute... 

Harvard  School 

Heldenfeld  Institute 

Holy  Cross  Academy 

Irving  School 

La  Salle  Academy 

Lenox  Institute 

Lyon's  Classical  School 

Moeller  Institute 

I.  H.  Morse's  Classical  School.. 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Oxford  School 

Madrmoiselie    Knel's    School 

for  Girls. 
Rugby  Academy 


Edward  A.  H.  AUen,  C.  K . 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Gardner.. 

MissGayler 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Emerson . . . 

N.  Archibald  Shaw,  Jr., 
A.M.  I 

Max  F.  Gioranoly  and  O. 
Diedrlch. 

William  Freeland 


R.  C. 


Dr.  Theodore  E.  Heiden- 

feld. 
Sister  M.  Helena 


Dr.  J.  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute for  Bovs. 

Dr.  J.  Sachs's  OUegiate  Insti- 
tute  for  Girls. 

St.  John  Baptist  School 


Louis  Dwight  Ray 

Brother  Agapaa 

Andrew  Zerban 

Edward  D.  Lyon,  Pb.  D. 

P.W.MocUer 

I.H.Morae 

Rev.  Alfted  aitoe 

L.  Kemp  Proaaor 

Mademoiselle  Rnel 

F.V.N.^urling 


Friends... 

Prcsb 

Noasfct  .. 
Xonsect  .. 
Nmsrct  .. 
Nonaeit . 
Nonaect .. 
Nonaert .. 

E.C 

Nonaect .. 

R.C 

Nonaert .. 
Nonseet .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
NoDsect .. 
Nonsect ..[ 
Christian.' 
Nonsect.. 


Dr.JuliusSacha i  Konseei - 

Dr.  Juliua  Saohs Nonsect. 

I 

Sister  of  St.  John  BapUst.j  S^ . 
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1978 


EDUCATION   EEPOKT,  1893-94. 

Table  5. — StAtUtic»  of  endowed  aeademiet,  •eaiadrtft,  mi 


State  and  po«t-ofBoe. 

Ifame  of  institution. 

Name  of  principal. 

Sdigins 

dea«mii» 
tjaa. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

1140 
1150 

NEW  TOBK— cont'd. 

New  York  City  (8-8 

■  East  tath  St.). 
New  York  City  (137- 
139  Henry  St.). 

Wow    VorV    {•Itrr  ISU 

St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls 

St.  leresa'sUrsuUno  Academy. 

School  of  Social  Eoonomlcs 

Misa  Speuce'a  School  for  Girls. 
UnlTeraity  Onraunar  School. . . 
Veltin  School  for  Girls 

Sister  Anna 

Mother  M.  Seraphino 

Miss  Clara  B.Spence 

£lmer  B.  Phillips,  A.  If... 

Mile.  Louise  Teltin 

Miss  J.  Y.  Walker 

Mrs.  Matilda  Wiel 

S.'Weingart 

Miss  Vartha  S.  Thompson 
Chester  Donaldson 

Him  Mary  B.  Whiton. 

A.B. 
F.F.Wilson,  A.M.;  I.M. 

Kellogg,  M.D. 
J.  Woodbridge  Davis,  Ph. 

D.,C.E. 
Hdfinald  H.Co6s..aa».... 

R.C 

1      Union  square.). 

1152  1  New    York  City   (27 
1      West  tiOth  St.). 

1153  1  Now  York  City    (52 

WestSCtlist.). 

1154  1  Now  York  City  (160- 
1      162  West  74tli  8t.>. 

1155  New  York  City  (148 
1      MadiHon  avo.). 

1156  New  York  City  (108- 
'      111  West  77t»i  at.). 

1157  !  Now  York  City   (22 
,      Kast  QlHt  St.). 

1158  Now  York  City  (281 
;      West  End  ave.). 

1159  Now  York  City  (113 

West  71st  St.). 

1160  New  York  City    (43 
1      We»t47th8t.). 

1161  Now  York  City  (622 

Fiftli  ave.). 

1162  1  Npw   Vnpk   nitv  /i17 

Xovect 

Miss  Walker'sSchoolforGirls. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Weil's  Schoolfor 

Girls. 
"Weingart  lustitnte 

KonsRt. 

NOBSTCI.. 

Noitf«ct . 

■West  End  Avenue  School 

West  Bod  School 

Xon-vct 

Misses    Whiten  and  Bangs's 

School. 
Wilson  and  Kellogg  School 

Woodbridge  School... 

NsBSKt.. 

Xonsect 
Nonscct . 

1163 
1)64 
1163 
Uflfl 
1167 
1168 

1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 

1174 
1175 
1170 
1177 

1178 
1170 

1180 
1181 
118-. 

1183 

1184 

Madison  are.). 

De  Vanx  School................ 

P  K     .... 

Nyack  (Soutli) 

Oakflcld 

Tbo  Kvack  School  for  Giri«.— 

Canr  Collegiate  Seminary 

Oxfortl  Academy 

Mrs.  Imogene  Bertholf . . . . 
Rev.  Curtis  C.  Gove,  A.  M . 

Herbert  P.  GalUnger 

Henrv  Waters .. 

Neomt 

P.  E 

Oxford 

Peckskill  ... 

do 

do  

The  FeokskUl  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Gabriel's  School 

West  0  hcster  0>nnty  Institute 
Kv&nH  Academy 

Dr.J.N.Tilden 

Sister  Esther 

Nonsert  . 
p  E   

.   ..  do 

Charles  Unterreiner 

Edward  R.  Hall 

Nottv^  -- 

Pike 

Ray  U.  Whitbeck 

Rev.  Abraham  Mattice, 

A.M. 
Sbiter  M.  A.  Robv 

FmBspt 
Nonscct . 

Pine  Plains 

Seymour  Smith  Academy 

Plattahiirff 

R.C     ... 

H.  C.  Fletcher 

Vonsert 

Poiiffhkeepsle 

do 

Classical  and  Home  Institute.. 
Lyndon  liall  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Miss  Sarah  V.  H.  Bntler . . . 
SamuelW.  Buck 

Non!*rt, 
NmisccI- 

Miss  Mary  C.  Albger 

Kev.  E.  A.  Bishop,  preai- 

dent. 
George  N.  Edwards 

(Jbamoerlain  Institute 

Sf.E 

Noniect .. 

Acjidemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Bradatreet's  OUoge  I'repara- 

tory  Scliool. 
Hale'^B  Classical  and  Scientific 

School. 

Liringstor  Park  Seminary 

Nazareth  Academy 

The  Misses  Nichols's  School . . . 

Wagner  Memorial   Lntheran 

College. 
St  Peter'fl  AcmImhv 

R.C 

.  ...do 

j.  Howard  Bradstreet 

do 

do 

Miss  Georgia  C.  Stone 

Rev.  J.  P .  Kkman 

MissJ.H.  and  Miss  M.D. 

Nichols. 
J.  Stcinbaeuser 

Epis 

B.C 

1185 

118C 

do 

do 

1187 

do 

Rome 

1188 

Sister  Holy  Family 

Jamca  E.Weld 

Miss  A.  Gertrude  Banders 

1 

R.C 

M.E 

NensMt .. 

1189 

KonndLake 

IIM 

Slierwood 

Sherwood  SelectSohooi.I. !!!!.' 
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EDUCATION   REPOBT,  1893-94. 

Tablb  5. — StatUtie$  of  endowed  acadewtiti,  aemtituaiei,  <W 


State  and  poat-offlce. 


Nama  of  inatitittion. 


Ifame  of  prinelpaL 


BdigteH 


HEW  TOBK— oont'd. 


1191 

1192 
1193 
1191 


Sinj;  Sinf; . . 

Sodua 

Southold... 

Staplcton  .. 
1195  '  Svracase... 
1100    do 

1197  Tarrytown. 

1198  ■ do 

1199  :  Troy 

1200   do 

do. 
do. 


1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 

1207 
12U8 
1209 
1210 
1211 


Union  Snrinj^s . 

Unionville 

Utica 

do 


Dr.  Holbrook'*  Military  Seliool 

Sodaa  Academy 

Sonthold  Academy 

The  Statcn  Island  Academy. .. 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
St.  John  a  Catholic  Academy.. 

Miaa  Bnlkley 'a  School 

Irving  Inatitute 

La  Salle  Inatitute 

StPeter'a  Academy 

Troy  Academy 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

Frienda'  Academy 

Progyranaalam  of  Kew  York.. 

Mrs.Piatt'a  School 

Utlca  Catholic  Academy 


Terona The  Home  School 

Walworth Walworth  Academy — 

Watertown i  The  Irving  School 

Wcstcheater '  Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Weat  New  Brighton..'  St.  Austin's  School 


NOBTR  CABOUKA. 


1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 

1216 
1217 
1218 

1219 

1220 

1221 

1222 

1223 

1224 

1225 

1226 

1227 

1228 

1229 

1230 

1231  j 

1232 

1233  ' 

1234 

1235  , 

1236  ' 

1237  I 

1238  ' 
1239 

1240 
1241 
1243 
1248 
1344 
124t 


All  Healing '  Jones  Seminary 

Asheville I  Bingham  School 

do '  Homeand  Say  School  for  Qirls. 

do I  Ravensoroft  High  School  for 

I      Boys. 

Angnata '  Hodges  School 

Belmont Sacred  Heart  Academy 

do St.  Mary's  College 


Belvidere 

Bethel  Hill .-.. 

Bnrgaw 

Caldwell  Institute . 

Chocowinity 

Clinton 

Concord 

do 

Conover 

Creawell ' 

Culler I 

Cnrtia , 

Dunn ' 

Elizabeth  City > 

Elon  College 


Fair  View... 

Farmers 

Franklin 

Qaatonia 

GeorgeviUe  . 
Ooldaton.... 


Belridere  Academy , 

Bethel  Hill  Institute 

Bnrgaw  Academy... 

Caldwell  Inatitate 

Trinity  School 

Clinton  Collegiate  Inatitute. . 
Laura  Sunderland  Memorial. 

Scotia  Seminary 

Concordia  College 

Cres well  Academy 

Pinnacle  School 

Friendship  High  School 

Progreaaire  lustitnte 

Elizaheth  City  Aeademy 

Eiou  College 


HayeaviUe  .... 

Hertford 

Hibrlten 

Hillaboro 

Holly  Springs. 
Hookerton  .... 


Fair  View  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fa  rmera  Institute 

High  School 

Oaston  Inatitute 

GeorgeviUe  Academy 

Goldston  Academy  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Hayesville  High  School 

Hertford  Academy 

Hibriten  Academy 

H  illaboro  Male  Academy 

Holly  Springs  Academy 

Hookerton,  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion. 


Kev.D.  A.  Holbrook 

Lewte  H.Clark 

Miss  L.C.  Pond 

Frederick  K  Partington.. 


Kev.  Michael  Clune 

MisaH.L.  Bnlkley 

John  M.  Fnrman ... 

Brother  Edward 

Sister  M.Odilia 

Haxcy  and  Barnes 

Miss  Emily  T.  Wilcox 

Charles  H.  Jones 

Rev.  E.  Bohm,  director. . . . 

Mrs.  C.G.Piatt 

Very  Rev.  J.  8.  Lynch, 

D.D.,LL.D. 
Mrs.  Theodosia  M.  Foster. 

A.  H.  McMnrray 

Miaa  Edith  L.Cooper 

Brother  Angnst 

Rev.  Qeorge  W.  Dnmbell, 

D.D. 


TStmmtt 
Souect 

Preak.....| 

K.C 
R.C 


Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton 

R.  Bingham 

Mias  Harriet  A.  Chun pion 
Ronald  MacDonald,  head 

maater. 

J.  D.  Hodges,  A.H 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  D.  D., 

0.  8.B. 
Miss  Eunice  M.  Darden... 

Rev.  J.  A.  Beam 

O.J.Peterson 

J.  H.  McCiaoken 

Rev.  K.  C.  Hughes 

Erueat  M.  Hobbs 

EdwardF.  Green 

D.  J.  Satteritold,  D.  D 

W.  H.T.Dan 

C.W.Uaasey 

Charles  T.  Ball 

E.Lee  Fox 

D.B.  Parker 

8.  L.  Sheep 

Rev.  W.  8.  Long,  A.  U., 

D.D. 

A.  B.  Justice 

Thomas  C.  Amiok 

M.  C.  AUen 

J.  A.  McLauchen,  A.B... 

G.W.Kennedy 

Jamea  R.  Rives 


W.H.PhUUps. 
J.C.KIttrelT.. 


E.  B.  PhilUps. 

F.  C.  Mebane. 

C.Frank  Slier 

George  W.  Kewbom. 


R.C. 
K.C. 


Frieoda.. 

Bapt 

MoDseet . 


EpU 

Itonseet. 
Prtsb.... 
Presb.... 
Luth... 

XoDSKt. 

Mis.  Baft. 
Kooaeet . 
KoBsett. 
Nonsect  .| 
Christiaa. 


Bapt 

Konaact. 
Melh .... 


Nonsect. 
Meth.... 


Ntasact. 
Keoase*. 
Nonaert. 

Konawt. 
KeasM*. 
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...'    0       0  '.... 

0     12       U  I     6 

0    122       0  :     3 

0   239   351  <     0 

0     55       0  i  14 

0  I     U     60  I     0 

0,3       4  '     2 


ol 
0  ; 

0  I 


College 
]irt?pnr»- 
tory  sta- 
ll cut  H  in 
the  claos 

of  1894. 


18    1» 


0    103   250 


0 
0 

0  I  6 
0  I  50 
0  I    0 


90 
0 

21 
0 

21 

20 

U 


8     10 

17     25 

19 

0 

0 


3  I  4 

0;  0 

0  I  0 

25  I  0 

18  I  0 


0 
0 
0 

ol 


0  0 

0  0 

8  14 

0  0 


20  I.... 
18       0 

9  0 
35  I    0  I 

9  10 


16 

51 

16 

12 

IS 

12 

10 

15 

58  I    0 

25  '... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0  I    0 

0  I    0 

0  I  16 

0  I     0 


7 
0 

0  I 

12 
12 
40 
15 
11 
28 
45 

0 

0 
18 
15 
25 

a-i 

15 
16 


14  .... 
25  4 
25  15 

6  Ij 

23  ... 

70  1 

270  II 

0  ... 

5  4 

8  7 

15  .. 


Jl 


28  I    20 

SO  I   SO 


0       0     63 

9  I     0  I    0  I  10 


1"  I 

20  I 


10  ' 
IS 


0  I    0 


18  '  411     IS 


2 

1  1 

50 

30 



....  30 

1 

1  1 

16 

21  1 

13 

1 

1  ' 

20 

22 : 

0 

0  20 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0  ,  0 

2 

1 

15 

18 

....  13 

1 

0 

14 

18 

" 

0   8 

2  2,2 

9  0,0 

18  14    ... 

4  2    ... 


...      3 

0       6  I 
0  I     0 
0  I  26 

...     0 
0       4 

...    12 
0       0 

...     0 


!>0 


1  I 


a 


31'   33 


4  I      900 

5  260 


6,000 


...  1,686 

...;  500 

4  600 

...  1,568 

...  8.57 

8  I  800 

4  1,825 

3  1,850 


...I  6,000 


265 


800 
0 


700 


60 

4,000 


1,000 

100 


500 

1,200 

600 

0 

75 


100 

100 

1,000 


Valne  of 
grouada, 

build- 
inga,  etc. 


33 


«3,000 


46,000 


44,897 


27,716 
65,  SCO 
23,000 
200,000 
36,900 


90,000 


1191 
1191 
I  1I«S 
'  1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
119R 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
120S 
1206 


,  1207 

9,000  I  1208 

'  1209 

300, 000  1210 

87, 000  1211 


15,000 
60,000 


45,000 

1,000 
1,800 

700 
4,000 


1,800 
22,000 
70,000 
8,000 
1,500 
1,600 


2,000 
5,000 
58,000 

8,000 
3,600 
2,000 
8,000 
1,500 
1,000 


1,800 

1,000 


2,000 
800 


1213 
12U 
ItU 
1215 

1216 
1217 
1218 

1219 
1220 

1221 
1223 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 

1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 

1240 
1341 
1243 
1243 
1344 
124S 
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MMMtttnCi,  AM 


State  and  post-offloe. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Kame  of  principal. 

1 

1 

BeUgtoa 

dcsonisa 

tiaa. 

I 

9 

3 

4 

I24t 

NORTH  CAROLIKA— 

continued. 
HnntArsTille ......... 

HnnteravUlo  BIgli  School 

Grey  and  McElray 

A.  t.  Howard 

Xgoatet 

1247 
1248 
1240 
12S0 
1251 
1252 

1253 

iiunuey... ........... 

A  B.IIeok 

Luth 

Jonealtoro High  School. ...  .... 

Henrv  P.  Boff  ira ....... 

Meth 

EinKS  Moantaiu 

Misa  Xilllan  S.  Cathoart. . 
Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D  .. 
Misses  V'irginiaand 
Henry  Patrick. 

Cong 

'do 

The  MiFsea  Patrick's  Board- 
ing and  Day  School. 

Tho  Barnes  Homo  School 

Kirkwood  Female  School 

Louisburg  Male  Academy 

Tho  l/ovekl  School 

TfonfMTt 

Pr««b 

1254 

do 

Misa  E.  L.  Rankin 

S  Mclntrre         .     . 

Pn«b 

1255 

Louiflburff  .........  . 

1250 

Lowell ..:. 

^7.  L.  Campbell 

XonsMt 

1257 

JohnUnckett 

A.L.Betts 

B»p« 

Xonaeet 

1258 

Madison 

Madison  High  School 

12SS 

MsraHill 

Mars  Hill  College    

J  H.Yarboro 

Bapt 

Prcsb 

1260 

Mobane 

High  School  of  Orange  Pres- 
bytery. 

Bev.  E.  C.  Murray 

11>«1 

MocksTille 

1242 

do 

Misses  Matic  Eaten  and 

Laura  Clement. 
Frank  B.  Hendren 

Georgo  Pelcher,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Graham  .......... 

Ueth 

1263 

126» 
1203 

MoniTinn  Falls 

Morven 

Moi«Ti»n   Falls    Military 

Academy. 
Mor\'eu  High  School 

^*ollBcet.. 
Nonsed 

Mount  Holly. 

Mount  Holly  Institute 

High  School 

KODSMtt 

12M 

HountOIive 

B.  P.  Mendenhall 

1207 
1268 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Amcsna  Seminary. 

Kew  Berne  Collegiate  Insti- 
tnto. 

Rer.C.L.T.  Fisher 

I.  D.Hodges 

Luth 

1?0S 

North  Catawba 

Oak  Ridge 

Bapt 

1270 

Oak  lUilge  Institute 

The  Francis  HiUiaid  Institute. 

J.  A.  and  M.H.Holt 

MissMargaretB.  Billiard. 

Homer  and  I>rewry 

E.F.Eddins.A.B;. 

A.  M.  Barrett. .  . 

1271 

Epia - 

1272 

do 

1273 

Palmerville 

Vndkin  Mineral  Springs 
Academy. 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  Indus- 
trial InstitDte. 

Pleaaant  Garden  Academy 

Pocket  High  School 

1774 

Peedeo 

Vonaect 

1275 
1270 

Pleasant  Garden 

Pocket 

A.C.Sherrin,B.S 

Xonaect.. 
Nonaect 

1277 

Poea 

Buie'e  Creek  Academy 

Rot.  J.  A.  Campbell 

Tfonaeet 

1278 

Polkton 

Konseet.. 

127» 

Raleigh 

Peace  Institute 

James  Dinwiddle,  H.  A. . . 
Hugh  Morson  and  C.  B. 

Denaon. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter 

Rev.  B.  Sanders,  A.  U., 

D.D. 
D.  M.  'Weatherly 

Preab 

1280 

Raleigh  Male  Academy 

St.  Augustine's  School 

St.  Marv's  School 

1281 
1282 

do 

do 

P.K 

Epis 

Kcnacet 

IWB 

1284 

ReldsTiUe  Female  Seminary. . . 

Ridgeway  High  School 

UniTerflity  School ..... 

Miss  Annie  L.  Hughes  ... 

John  Graham 

Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  A.  B . 

S.L.  Johnson,  A.  U 

Edward  B.Brit4mi 

J.  V.  Brewer  . . 

Preab 

1285 

KoBsect.. 
Kotweet 

1280 

Rocky  Mount 

Roxobel 

1287 

Roxobel  Academy 

Rutberfordten  MlUtU7  Insti- 
tute. 

Salem  Boys' School 

ScotUnd  ^ock  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Thompson  School.......  «. 

Konaeet- 
^oasert  .- 

MoraTiaa 

1288 
1289 

Bntberfordton 

12*1 
12«2 

ScotUnd  Keck 

SilorCitv 

Vr.CAUen "." 

XTonaeet  .. 

J.A.W.Thompaoo 

J  B.  AVilliamn.  ar 

Xonaeet.. 
Noea«9t.. 
Koaseet. 
Konaeet. 
Xonacct.. 

SnowHiU 

Greene  Academy ...... 

12(3 

Bethel  Aoademy 

I2S4 

Southport 

Southport  CoUegiate  InsUtutel 
StonoTiUe  CoUegiate  InsUtate. 
The  Sunshine  Institute 

12SS 
UM 

StonevUle 

Snnnhlne 

N.S.8mith 

D.M.Ste1hings 

""' 

Tarboro 

Female  Academy 

D.O.GiUespie .' 

KcOMSCt.. 
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StadenU. 


Second- , 

arv  in- 1 

struct- 1 

on.    i 


White 
second- 
ary. 


,222^  Eleven 


•ry. 


^^-    I   Cl.». 
;   steal. 


Preparing  for    ' 

coUegv.  Gndn- 

'  ates  in 

18S4. 


Soton-  I 
tiiic. 


^    a 


I  s    • 


'3   I    a 


•a 


111 


« 

i 

-a 

s 

it 

i 

■3 
Si 

8      •  ilO  11   13  13  14   13,ie,17 


0  I 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 
2 
u 
1 
1 
1 
•i 
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1 1 

2 


0 

1 

1 

8 
2 

0  ' 

1  . 
2 
0 
0  , 


51 
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17 

« 
IS 

<  I 

61 
0 
21  • 


24  0  0  8}  22 
27  ....'....'  25  20 
10  I  0  I  0  I  21  i  10 
0  :  54  42 
0  !  71  1125 
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Vl   .... 
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« 

25 

0 

A 

1 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

It 

18 


I    Ol    0 


0  ;  10 

...I  1 

10 


33 

2 

0 

0 

78 

43 

0 

0  1 

30 

S« 

0 

0  •' 

1< 

12 

0 

0 

44 

0 

• 

0  1 

30 

7 

0 

0 

1 

34 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 
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38  I 

12 

0 ! 
45 : 

»l 
1 

81 
43 


15  I 

37| 
II  I 
73  j. 
53  '. 


0  ' 
5 
0 

85     28 
22  '  23  , 
16  I  IS 
32  '  35  ' 
0      0 

I      ! 

10  I     8 

14,21, 

45     30 


0  I  22     18 
0  I    C  '    « 
0     29 


15  I 
0 


10 


6 

2 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

<• 

5 

7 

2 

<* 

0 

4 

4 

2 

« 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

a 

0 

1 

f, 

. 

1 

2 
22 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

?.-.  1 
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4  j    5      0,7 
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24     22 
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1 
3 
1 
0 
3 

I 
1 

1 
0 

I] 

1 

2 

1 
3 

2  ' 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0  1 


0  . 

1 

o 

1 

13  j 
0  ' 

■i 

3| 
4  I 
1 
1 


0 
24 
50 
35 
13S 

0 
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34 


24 
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U       40 
15       10  I 
«0      43  ' 


0  ' 
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0  , 

s! 

0  I 
0 

1 

0 

V 

0 

0  . 

0  ' 
0 


23  12  i     1       1 

4  0     18  '  10 

30  M       0  '    0 

30  25  '    0       0 

0  I  13  I     0       0 

SO  0     30       0 


4     23  !. 

sal 


College 

i 

prepara- 

8 

tory  8tn- 

dents  In 

.5 

tUe  class 

§ 

of  1894. 

s. 

«H 

1 

1 

1 
i 

I 

i2i 


19  I  90  I  31      33 


03 


103 

25  I 


24  ,  12  8 
17  1  0  0 
0  j  15     10 

7       2,0 
17     12  I    8 


9  I 
0  '. 

0  1. 

0 
0 

s 

0 


0     38 
0       0  ' 


5  I 


40  '  30  ,  «  '  0 

4  '  10  0  0 

25  25  ,  0  0 

11  .  25  I  0  :  0 

25  10  I  0  !  0 

7  5  

•  i  30  I  0  .  0 


20     10 

20 

0 

8      0 

1 

4 

SO  1  50  .    0 

3 

28  ,  24  ,    4 

1 

25     85 

20     22 

4 

2 

>10  .  20 

0 

12 

0  I    0 


20 

0  ! 

» 
0 ! 

0 
0| 


SI 


300 
100 


4   . 


Value  of 
grounds, 

build- 
ings, etc. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0  1.... 
0  I.... 
3 
0 

0 
0 


M> 


200 


0  I 
100 
150 
400  ' 
125    . 

200  > 
200  ,. 

125  '. 


3S0 
ISO 


1,000 


0    .... 

oL., 

0 

0  I    3 


800 


125 


100 
500 


0  !■ 


0 

100 

0 


3  I- 


33 


»«,000 

500 

l.SOO 

1,200 


600 


124( 
1247 
1248 
1240 
1250 
1251 
1253 


5,000  1253 
5,000  1254 
SOO  1255 
750  125« 
6,000  i  1257 
2,000  1258 
6,000  '■  1250 
1260 


1,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
5,000 


1261 
1262 

1203 

1204 
1265 
I'jaO 
1207 
1268 


50 

800 

1269 

2,500 

30,000 

rro 

500 

6.000 

rm 

500 

15,000 

jra 

050 

1273 

4,800  1274 


400 

1,000 

750 

600 


5,000 


S,S00 
4,600  I 
10,000 
4,000 
400 
5,000 


1275 
1270 
1277 
1278 
1270 
1280 

.  1281 
.1  1282 

I 


7,000 

4,000 
600 
4,000 
1,500 
1,200 
400 
3,000 


1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 

1289 
1200 

12«1 

1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
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Table  5. — StaiUtict  of  endoved  academies,  «e«>iMrw«;  ( 


SUte  and  post-office. 


NOBTH  CABOUNA- 

I  continued. 


1298  TaylorsvUle... 

1299  Thonmsville... 

1300  TrapUill 

1301  Trenton 

131)2  Union  Bridge  . 

1303  Wakefield 


1304 

1305 

1300 

1307 

1308 

1309 

1310  , 

1311 

1312 

1313  I 

1314  I 

1315 ; 


Warren  ton... 

Warsaw 

WayueBViUe  . 

WliyKol 

Wilmington. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Windsor 

Winton 

YadlcinTiUe.. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


1316  Devils  lAke. . 

1317  Grand  Forks. 


OHIO. 


1318 
1319 
1320  , 
1321 
1322  i 
1323 
1324 
1325  ' 

1326 

1327  ' 


Ada 

Auatinburg 

Barnes  ville 

Beverly 

Cincinnati 

do 

do 

Cincinnati    (Walnut 

Uillx). 
Cincinnati  (31  Belle- 

vue  are.). 
Cincinnati 


1328  Cincinnati      (181-185 
'      Bremen  St.). 

1329  '  Cincinnati 

1330  I  Cincinnati     ((College 
i      Hill). 

1331  I  Cleveland 

1332  I do 


1333 
1334 
1335  ' 

I33G 


do 

College  Hill 

Columbus  (P.  O.  box 

No.  251). 
Colninbns  (151   East 

Broad  St.). 


Colnmbns 

Columbus  <803  Mar- 
shall nve.). 

Damascus .. 

Dayton 

do 


1337 
1338 

I33» 
1340 
1341 


1843  I  Ewington  . 


Kame  of  institution. 


Taylorsrillo  UoUegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Thomasville  Female  OUege. . 

Fair  View  College 

Trenton  Higb  School 

Union  Bridge  Academy 

Wakefield  English  and  Clas- 
sical School. 

Warrenton  Male  Academy 

Warsaw  High  School 

Waynesville  Higli  School 

Why  Not  Academy 

Miss  Alderman's  Select  School. 

Cape  Fear  Academy 

English  and  Classical  School... 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

Kankin-Kiohards  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institnte ...... 

Yadkinvillo  Normal  School 


Aaberg  Academy , 

St.  Bernard's  Academy 

Ohio  Normal  University 

Grand  Kiver  Institute 

Friends'  Hoarding  School 

Beverly  Normal  College 

Collegiate  School : 

Dodd>  Classical  High  Bohool. 

Eden  Park  School 

Franklin  School 

Miss  Lupton's  School 

Mount  Auburn  Young  Ladles' 

Institute. 
St.  Francis  College 

St.  Mary's  Literary  Institnte. 
WiUiard  Hall 

The  Hathaway- Brown  School. 

Miss    Mittleberger'a    English 

and  Classical Schoolfor(iirls. 

University  S<'liool 

Ohio  Military  Institnte 

The  Columbus  Latin  School . . . 

Miss  Phelps's  English  and 
Classical  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children. 

St.  Joseph's  A cademy , 

Thompson's  Preparatory 
School. 

Damascus  Academy 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Ewington  Academy , 


Name  of  principal. 


Beligiaes 


Rev.  J.  A.  White. 


H.  W.Reinhart Nonaeet 

W.H.Jonea M.E 

W.H.Khodea '  Nooatct. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Strowd CHirisdaa 

J.  C.  Clifford 


C.H.Scott 

O.F.Haukins 

S.  A.Chambers 

J.  I'.  Boronghs 

Miss  Mary  L.  Alderman.. 
Washington  CaUett . . . 
Bev.  Daniel  Uorrelle . . 

Geo.  A.  Moreland 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hart 

Rhoden  Mitchell 

C.S.Brown 

Zone  H.Dison,B.A... 


Rev.  0.  H.  Aaberg 

Mother  Mary  Augustine. 


H.S.LehT 

R.6.McClelhuid.... 
Joseph  C.  Stratton. . 

C.S.Joseph 

Rev.J.Babin 

T.J.Dodd.D.D 

Madame  Fredln 

Joseph  E. 'VrUte 


Miss  Katharine  M.  Lnpton 
H.  Thane  MiUer 


Very  Rev.  Peter  B.  Ens- 
lert,0.8.F. 

Sister  Mary  Borgia 

Dodley  Emerson 


Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer 

Miss     Augnsta     Mlttle- 

berger. 

Newton  M.  Anderson 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKentie 

Frank  Theodore  0>le,A.B.. 

LL.B. 
Miss  Lncretia  M.  Phelps. . 


Sisier  Agnes 

J.  T.  andX.  M.  Tbempson. 


J.  Edwin  Jaj 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 

Rev.  Jos.Weekesser,  pres- 
ident. 
F.F.Vale,A.M 


Nosaect. 
Bapt 


KoBsect .. 
Nonaeet.. 
NoDsrct.i 

I'-B I 

<  ong  — 4 
Nonaeet-' 

Nonaset-H 

Bap* I 

Nonnot.. 


Lnth. 
TLC. 


NoMeet.. 
Nonaeet  ..I 
Friends... 
CniB.Pre«. 

Bpia ' 

NoDseet .. 
Nonaeet. 
Nonaeet. 


1 


Nonaeet. 
Nonaeet. 
E.C 


R.C 

Nooseet. 


JVOBMOt  -• 

Nonaeet. 
Nonaeet.. 

Epte 


R.C. 


Frieada  . 
R.C 

R.C 


y  opBPflt . 
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Stadeiita. 


White     Colored 

second-   j  aecond- 

ary.  «ry. 


71 

0 

102 

1« 

16 

18 

17 

5 

24 

5 

10 

79 

22 

15 

0 

10 

3S 

2» 


■a  I  i    -a 
§  I  -3    a 


8 


1,306   i5» 
40     58 

28  45 

29  1  57 
0 
0 

25 
0 

13 

47 

0 

20 
19 

80 

84 

0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

84 

0 
0 

ol 

0 ; 

110  I 
72 
18 


0  I  11 

S  10 

83  I  38 

0  20 

100  I  0 


11  «  I    8 

KT)   94- 


50     71 


lO 


Elemen- 
tary, 


llil3;lS 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Claa- 
■loal. 


:" 
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Stale  and  poat-offlae. 


Kame  of  inttltntlOD. 


Xame  of  priacipul.        '  deeosju- 
tioa. 


OHIO— continued. 


I 


1343  . 

1344  ' 

1345  I 

1140 : 

1317  I 
1348 

1349  i 

1350  : 

1351  I 
1353  I 

1353  ' 

1354  ' 

1355  I 
135«  < 
1857  I 

1358 
1358 
1360 


FoBtoria Fostoria  Classical  Aeadeni}' 

Ganibier. Uarcourt  Place  Seminary 


(i  rcen  Spring  Academy 

Western  Kenerve  Academy  . .. 

St  Uarr's  Scbsol 

Mcchanlcstoini  Academy 

Western  Oblo  Kormal  School  . 
New  UagerstownAcadomy  ... 

St .  Aloyiiias  Academy 

Jobn  P.  Knhn's  Konnal  Sebool 


(ireen  Spring 

Undaon 

Marion 

Mecbanicatown 

Middlepoint 

New  Hacerstovm  ... 

New  Lexington 

New  Fliiladelpbia 

(lock  box  1311).         I 
Oztord Western  Female  Seminary 

PainosTille . . . 
Painters  vllle., 
PleaaaotvUle  . 

Poland 

KendiDg 

liogers 

St  Martins... 


1361 
1362 
1303 
1304 
13C5 
1366 

1367 
13G8 
13C9 


1370 


Smitlirille 

South  New  Lyme.... 

Soiilli  Salem 

Springlield 

Tiffin 

Toledo 


Sebool  for  Giris 

High  Soliool 

Fairflclil  Union  Academy 

Poland  Union  Seminary 

Mount  Notro  Dame  Academy. . 

Mount  Hope  College 

Ursnllne  Academy  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Smith  ville  Normal  Academy . . . 

New  Lyme  Institute 

Salem  Academy 


Waterloo  . 
Zanesville. 
do 


OELABOMA.. 


Gutbrie 

onEOOX. 


1371  ;  Baiter  City 

1372  I  Coquille 

1373  '  D-illas 

1374  1  Forest  Grove 


1375 
1376 


Lebanon  

Mount  Angel. 


I 


1377 
1378 
1370 
1380 

1381  ' 

1382  I 

1383  I 


1384 
1385 

1380 

1387 
1II88 
1389 


Pendleton 

Portlan   (P.Obo^lT), 

do 

do 

.do. 


Salem 

The  Dalles. 


PENKSTLVAXIA. 


Sprin^eld  .Seminary 

Colleco  of  Uisuline  Sisters... 
UrRulineUonvoutof  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Waterloo  Hish  School 

Patnam  Military  Academy. . . 
Putnam  Seminal 


I 

T.A.  Boatetler.A.B UaitedBr. 

Mra.H.N.UiUs ;  Epis 

Morris  J  .Bole,  M.  3.,  A.  B .  |  Nonsect . . 

Frsdericit  W.  Ashley NoasKS  . 

BaT.Jas.A.BarBs !  K.C 

W.A.McBane '  XoaKt.. 

L.M.MeCreary '  K«a«ct.. 

J.Boward  Brown ..I  Neaatct  ..^ 

Mother Gonzaea '  R.C 

John  P.  Kaba,  Jr No 


Miss  Leila  S.  McKeo,  pres-  Nonaect . 

Ident. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Mathews ....  N< 

M.C.Powers N. 

Chaa.C.Webb X 

Miss  Eugene  P.  Semple...  Preab 

Sister  Agnes  Aloyaia R.  C. . 

A.W.Galbreath.president.  Xi 

Sister  M-UrsuukDodda...  R.  C 


St.  Joseph's  Academy . 


St.  Francis  Academy , 

Coquille  Academy 

La  Creole  Academic  Institute. . 
TiuUatin  Academy  and  Pacific 
University. 

Santiam  Academy 

Motmt  Angel  Academy 


St  Joseph's  Academy... 

Bishop  .Scott  Academy 

Portland  Academy 

St.  Helen's  Hall 

St.  Michael's  College 

Academy  of  the  SaeredHaort.. 
St.  Mary's  Academy 


Acad  em  ia 

Allegheny  (214  North 

are.). 
Allegheny  (140  Grant 

ave.). 

Ambler 

Armagh 

liarkeyrille 


TuBcarora  Academy. 
Park  Institute 


School  for  Girls. 


Rev.  C.  F.  English 

J.Tackerman,A-M.,Ph.D 

Schuyler  Morgan 

Miss  Susan  A.  LongweU. 

Mother  Superior 

Mother  M.  X  Heart,  aupe- 

riorosa. 

A.A.Dmmmond 

Rer.  K.  E.  Kmcers Presb 

Mra.  Helen  Buckingham     N 

Colt.  j 


Meth 

Pres'b' 
X 

R.C 
R.C 


Mother Paala,snperio>«aa.'  R. C. 


Sister  Mary  Cupertino. . 

W.  H.  Bunch 

ThomaaC.  Bell.A.H. 


R.C. 
TDayAd 
Xor      - 


H.  L.  Bates Cong. 

S.A.Randle M.E 

Rev.  Mother  Mary  Ber-     ILC 

nanUne,  O.  S.  B.  ' 

Sister  Mary  Stanialaos. ..   R.  C 

J.W.Hm,M.D.,  B.A....   P.E 

J.R.WnBoo '  XoBsect. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Rodney '  P.E 

Brother LncluB '  R.C 

Sister  Mary,  superioress..    R.C 

Sister M.LanrentU !  R.C 


Miss  Ida  M.  Barton |  Prrso. 

LeTiLndden,Ph.D N 


Miss  Mary  Maitland Xonseet. 

MissS.  A.Xnlght '  Xonseet. 

C.  A.Campbell '  Konsect. 


Sunnyaide  School 

Armagh  Summer  School... , „.. 

BarkeyvUle Academy I  Ckos. Manchester i  Noueel.. 
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Boatty 

Bedford.... 
Bethlehem . 
do 


BirminKhsm  .... 
Brodheadsville. 

Bryn  Mawr 

Buckingham... 
BuBtletou  ....... 

Calleusburg 


Canonsburg.... 

OarliHle 

C'hambersburg . 

Chester 

Columbia 

Con  cord  vUIe... 

Darlington 

Dry  Run 

Easton 

do 

Elders  Bidge... 


Erie  (9th,  bet.  German  ' 
and  Parade  ata.).        i 

FactorvvUlo i 

Fredericksburg 

Fredouia [ 

Ifreeburg 

German  town 

Gettysburg 

Greensbnrg 

....do...... 

Harriaburg 

...do :. 


St.  XsTier's  Academy 

Bedford  Clasaical  Academy 

Moravian  Parochial  School 

Preparatory  Sobool  for  Lehigh 

uniTeraity. 

Moon  tain  Seminary 

Fairview  Academy 

Mias  Baldwin 's  School  for  Girls 

Hughesian  Free  School 

St.  Xako'a  School 

Callensburg  Hale  and  Female 

Seminar}*. 

Jelferaon  Academy 

Metz|;or  College 

Chamlwrsburg  Academy 

Cheater  Academy 

St.  Peter's  Parochial  School 

Maplewood  Institute 

Oreersburp  Academy 

Path  Valley  Academy 

The  Eaalon  Academv 

Charles  H.  Lerrh's  School 

Elders   Kidge   Classical  and 

Normal  Academy. 
St.  Benedict's  Academy 


Hazleton 

HolUdaysbarg  . 
Kuatiugdon 


Keystone  Academy 

SohnylkiU  Academy 

Fredonia  Institute 

Froeburg  Acwtemy 

GormautowQ  Academy 

Mrs.  CroU's  Academy 

Greensburg  Seminary 

St.  Joseph^  Academy 

Harrisburg  Academy 

The    Misses    Tomkinson's 
School. 

Hazleton  Seminary 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Juniata  College 


Jenkintown 

Keunett  Sqnare  (P.  . 

O.  box  101).  I 

Kingston ! 

Kittanuing I 

Jjincaster  (It  Soath  I 

Queen  at.). 

Lancaster 

Lewistown | 

Llgonier 1 

Lionville 

Littlestown I 

London  Grove | 

Loretto 1 

McAlevys  Fort I 

McSherrystown 

Media 

....do 

Media  (2 E. 2d  St.).... 
Media   ( 'Washington 

and  Church  at*.). 
Mifflin  town 


Abmeton  Friends'  School . 
Martin  Academy 


'Wyoming  Seminary . 

-Itti  •      • 


Kiltanning  Acadeiny 

Mrs.  Blackwood's  School  for 
Girls. 

The  Yates  Institute 

Lewistown  Acudemy 

(Classical  Institute 

ITwchian  Academy 

Edgehill  luHtitute 

London  Grove  Friends*  School 

Mount  AloyRine  Academy  .... 

Stone  Valley  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academv ..-. . 

Brooke  Ball  Female  Seminary. 

Media  Academy  for  Boys 

Graysdale 

Providence  Preparative  Meet- 
ing School. 

Miifln  Academy 


Sister  M.Ines 

Rev.  L.  M.  Ciolpelt,  D.  D. . .  I 

AlbertG.Ran,  B.S I 

William  ririch j 

MissN.J.Davla 

E.T.Kankle,A.B 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin.. . 

Misa  Cynthia  Doane 

C.  H.  Stront 

R.R.  Stuart 


R.C 

KoUMt  .. 

Monvias.i 
NoBsect . 


I 


R.H.MeIoy 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Dexter. . . 

M.  R.  Alexander.  A.  M 

George  Gilbert 

Sister  M.  Flavia 

Joseph  Shortlidge 

C.  A.  Simonton 

(Carles  Vf.  Loux,  A.  B 

Samuel  B.  Park 

Charles  H.  Lerdi 

Rev.  K.B.KeUy 


Pr«8b.... 

KoDWCt. 
XoiUKt. 

Frieads.. 
P.E 


Prrab 

Xoieiect .. 
Preab.... 


R.C 

Friends.. 

Xonsect . 

Xo 

No 

As    . . . .  .. 

Xonacct..! 


B^it 

Evang.  As 
Nonaect.. 
Sonatct.. 
Kooaeet .. 


Sister M.  Clara,  diiectreas.    R.  C . 


Fred  M.  Loomis,  A.  M 

Rev.  G.  Hokapfel,  A.  M. . . 

&C.  Humes 

G.'W.Malbom 

'William  Kershaw,  Ph.  D. . 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Croll 

"W.  M.  Swingle,  Ph.D 

Sister  Adelwde 

Jacob  F.  Seller 

Miss  Martha  M.  Tomkin- 

son. 

Mrs.  S.  C.Jack 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Hitchcock 

M.  G.  Brnmbaagh,  preal. 

dent. 

Louis  B.  Ambler 

Allen  B.  Clement 


Lath 

K.C 

Nonaect.. 
NoBsect .. 

Nonaert.. 
Xonaect.. 
Ger.Raft. 

Friends... 
FiieDds.... 


Rev.L.L.  Spragae,D.O..    M.E 

J.A.Rltchie '  Nonaect. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Blackwood Nonsect . 


M.  Rogers  Hooper 

J.C.Pla 

Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson 

Mias  EUaM.  Gordon 

Walter  EKreba,  A.  M  ... 
Misa  Jane  P.  Rnshmore  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Montrose  Maxwell 

Mother  Ignatiua 

Misses  Mason 

Prof  S.  C.  Shortlidge 

Miss  Mary  K.  WiUiamson . 
Misa  Margaret  S.  Caley.. 


P.B. 


Piwb 

Frieaida...' 
Nonsect.. 
Friend*... 

B.C 

Konaeet.. 

R.C 

^s 

Nonaect..: 
Noaaect..' 
FiieBda.... 


J.  Harry  Dysiuger I  Koaaeot. 
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State  and  pcNit-ofllo«. 


Name  of  inatltntlon. 


Kama  of  pitodpal. 


Brlifioa 


1444 

1445 
144G  I 

1447 
1448 
1449 
I4S0 
14S1 
1492 
1433 


PKNNSTLVANIA — Con- 
tinued. 

MiUrille 

Mononeahelft 

lioinit  rleasant 


Myerstown 

Kazareth 

Now  Hloomfleld ■ 

Kevrtowu  Sqaare  ... 

Normal  Sqaare 

North  Ea«t 

North  Uopo 


1454     North  AValcs. 


1455 
1450 
1457 
1458 
1450 

1460 

1461 


1462 

1463 

1464 

1465 

1466 

1467 
1468 

1460 

1470  I 
1471 
1472 
1473  ! 


Oakdnlo  Station 

Ogontz 

Oley 

Peun^burg 

FliUadclpliitt  (1324 

Locust  at.). 
PhiIn(U'lpbia(401 

S.  Krt  St.). 
PbiUdelniaa  (Cbest- 

nntuni). 

Philadelphia  (248 

S.  21.it  St.). 
Phllad«lphla(700 

N.  Broad  at.). 
Pliilaili'lphia  (4313- 

4315  Wnlnnt  at.). 
Philadelphia  (ISth 

and  Itaco  ata.). 
Philadelphia(140 

N.  )6th  St.). 

Philadelphia 

do 


GreenTTood  Seminary 

Monongahela  Academy 

^Vestem  PennsylTania  Class- 
ical and  Soieutiflc  Inatltate. 

Palatinate  College 

Nasareth  Hall 

Bloomfield  Acadony 

Friends'  School 

Normal  Institute 

St.  Marc's  Colleae 

North  Washington  Inatltate.. 

North  Wales   Academy   and 
I      School  of  Business. 

]  Oakdale  Academy 

I  Cheltenham  Academy 

'  Oley  Academy 

Perkiomeu  Seminary 

Academy   of    the   Protestant 

Kpiacopal  CThurch. 
AVilliara  S.  Blight,  jr.'s,  School 

for  lioys. 
Mrs.  Comezys  and  Miss  Bell's 
Young   Ladies'  BoarAlng 
School. 
Bay  School  for  GirU , 


Philadelphia  (412 
Spruce  St.). 

PhilBdolphla  (4l8t 
and  Cbostuut  sts.). 

Philadelphia  (2011 
De  Lancey  place). 

Philadelphia 


Pbiladelpliia  (Chest- 
;      nut  Hill). 
1474  ,  FhiUdelpbla  (West) 
(4046  'A'alnat  St.). 


I 


1475 

1476 
1477 
1478 

1479 


Philadelphia  (ISth 
and  Chestnat  sts.). 

PhiUdolphla  (1415 
Locuat  at.). 

Philadelphia  (1427 
N.  let h  St.). 

Philadelphia  (204  °W. 
Cbelton  are.,  Ger- 
man town). 

Philadelphia  (2101 
Spruce  St.). 


Eastbom  Academy 

French   and   English  Home 

School. 
Friends'  Central  School 


Friends'  Select  School 

Miss  Gibson's  School  (Girls) . . . 
Girard  College 


Miss  Gordon's  French  and 
English  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Toung  Ladles. 

The  Hamilton  School 


Miss  Inrln's  School  for  Girls. . 

Lnthersn  Girl's  School  of  the 

Mar}-  •! .  Drexel  Home. 
Monnt  St.  Joseph  Academy . . . . 

The  PennsylTonia  School  for 
Girls. 

Rittenhouse  Academy 


Ragby  Academy 

Schleigh  Academy  for  Toang 

Ladies. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sterens's  School. 


Walton  School. 


Beniy  R.  Bassell 

Mrs.  U.  M.  Scott 

R«T.  Leroy  Stephens,  D.D . 


Edwin  Maxey.  Ph.  B 

Ker.  Chailea  C  Lanlos. . . . 

H.  E.  Sheibkr .  A.  M 

Hiss  Nettie  d.  Ualin 

D.  W.Slttfr,  A.B 

Angiist  Cooper 

H.  S.  Gilbert,  B.  E.  D., 

B.S..  president. 
S.  V.  Brunner 


Frioids.. 
Nonsert. 
Bapt 


Reformed. 
MorartsB. 


T.J.George 

John  CalTinKice 

H.  S.  Harting,  A.  M 

O.S.Krlebel 

William  B.  Klapp 


Wm.  S.  Blight,  jr. 


Friends. 

XoBlttf  t 

R.C 

Nonsect . 

Nossecl . 

Preab.... 
Xon«ect . 
NoBscct. 


P.E 

Noctect . 


Mrs.  Comegys  and  Misa 
BeU. 

Miss  Katharine  B.  Hay- 

wanl. 
George  Eastbom 


Madame  H.  V.  F.  Clere . . . . 

Miss  Annie   Shoemaker, 

Wm.  W.  Birdsall. 
J.  Henry  Bartlett 


Miss  M.  S.  Gibson 

Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph. 
D..  LL.  D. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Gor- 
don. 

Le  Boy  Bliss  Peckliam  . . . 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin 

RoT.C.Goedel 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 


Nonsect . 

Nonsert. 

Epls 

Friends.. 

Friends  . 

Noosert . 
Nonsert .. 


Noasect . 

NoBsect. 

Erang 

Lath. 

R.C 


Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Beio- 
hoth,  Misa  Kliiabeth  O. 
Leach. 

Se  BenneTiUe  E.  Lad- 
wig,  A.  M. ;  Erasmus  B. 
W«ptea.A.M.  I 

Ber.  William  Greenwood, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Miss  i'rances  M.  Schlelgh. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sterens I 


Presb 

Nonsert ..' 

NonsMl.. 
Noaisect.. 


Miss   Cordelia   Brittinc- 
ham. 


NosMct . 
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Second- 
ary in- 
•troct- 
oia. 

Stadenta. 

Oradn- 

ateain 

1894. 

i 

0 

•s 

1 

Value  of 

grooDda, 

bnfld- 

inge,  etc 

-White 

■ecood- 

ary. 

Colored 

serond- 
ary. 

Slemen- 
tary. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

CoUege 
prepara- 
tory atn- 
denta  in 
the  claaa 

of  1894. 

Claa- 
•ical. 

S.:ten- 

ttu. 

•3 
3 

1 

■3 

i 

•a 

1 

1 

4 
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ffl 

i 
1 
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6 

1 

1 

. 
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r 
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o 

le 

11 

13  13 

14 

IS 

16 

IT 

18 

1*    30 

91 

99 

as 

1 
1 
3 

1 
« 
2 
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0 
10 

t 

1 

2 
4 
2 
3 
18 

4 

0 

0 

7 
0 

2 

1 
17 

1 

5 
2 

4 
0 
0 

7 

C 
0 

n 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

0 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

0 

3 

9 

2 

29 
5 

C 

2 

9 

0 
15 

20 
16 
25 

37 

13 
19 
W 

•n 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 

7 

40 

23 
« 

0 
7 
2 
0 
0 

8 

15 
12 
33 

37 
0 

21 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

48 

12 

8 

25 

29 
0 
0 
5 
3 
0 
0 

7 

IS 

0 

27 

47 

0 

0 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
45 

0 

e 

7 

25 
2 
9 
0 

1 

0 

A 

0 

0 
4 
6 

11 
11 
2 

0 

i 

8 
0 
3 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1444 

4 

1445 

10 

0 

« 
0 
0 
0 

6        0 

6        3 
3        0 
2        3 

4 

2,00c 

♦32,000 

55,000 
51,799 
8,100 

1446 
1447 

00       0 
«3  ,  34 

el  8 

18  .  12 
90       0 
39     54 

21  1  10 

0 

0 

0     0 

2  1    1 
0       0 

"3' 

2,000 

100 

80 

1448 
144* 

:::::::: 

1450 

» 

..  J 

1451 

? 

1 

0 
10 

0 

1 

13 
5 

0 
4 

0 

! 

0 
0 

6  1      0 

0  1     0 

1  2 

0        0 

6|      0 

....    6,000 
5        300 

1452 

• 

0 

5,000 

15,000 

25,000 
75,000 

1453 

1« 

10 

10 

11 

14 

8 

5 
0 
0 

4 

2 
30 

2 

0 
0 

1454 

20 
00 
43 
23 
157 

33 

0 

0 
110 

0 

212 

35 

0 
2«8 

0 

63 

n 

15 
0 
11 
12 
0 

« 
43 

Gl 

0 

21 

S5« 

70 

30 
« 

SO 

0 

124 

44 

63 

13 

0 

0 
17 
04 

47 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
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0 

0 
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1,000 
1,575 

1456 
1456 
1457 

9 

3 

2 

1 
12 

5 

0 
0 

0 

S 
4 

5 

4 

4 
5 
4 
3 

4 

200 
2,000 

7,500 
108,000 

1458 
1458 

1 

1460 

1 

1461 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

27 

0 

5 

5 
0 
6 
5 
I 

0 
20 

0 
20 

1 
0 
0 
25 
0 

0 
11 

e 

0 

0 
8 

1 

0 

1,000 

1,600 

3,600 

750 

12,500 

2,000 
10,000 
12,000 

1462 
1463 
1464 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

3 

0 
21 

0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

« 
0 

0 

9 

40 

10 

0 
0 

s 

0 
2 
3 
3 

1 

0 
0 

1 

16 

4 

10 

1 

7 
3 

110,000 
60,000 

1405 

1466 

1467 
146S 

1469 

0 

0 

I,4ffi 
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75 
0 
0 
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0 

15 
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10 

1 
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0 
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0 
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4 
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3,000 
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0 
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0 
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0 

20 

0 

2 

0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

50,000 

1470 
1471 

1 

0 

0 

1472 

7 
2 

Q 

0 
0 

Ml 

1473 

0 
15 
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4 
0 
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0 

4 

3 
0 
0 
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1 
0 
0 

1 
It 

4 

22,000 

1474 
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0 
0 

0 

0 
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8 

30 
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1        0 
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1476 
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Table  5. — Statittics  of  endowed  academkt,  temmariee,  ami 


State  and  poat^ffloe. 


Kame  of  Inatltation. 


Kama  of  principal. 


SoUfiiaaa 
denoniBa- 


I 


IMO 

14S1 

1482 
US3 

1484 

1485 
1486 
1487 

1488 

1489 
1490 
1491 

1492 
1493 
1494 
1495 

1496 
1497 
1498 

1499 

1500 
1501 
1S02 
1503 
1504 

1605 

1506 
1507 
1508 

1609 
1510 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1514 

1515 
1616 

1517 
1618 


1619 
1620 
1621 

1622 
1623 


|PEini8TLVAinA— cont'd. 

:  Philadelphia    (1602 
'      Green  »t.>. 

Philadelphia    (2046 
I      Walnatst.). 
,  Philadelphia 

Pittsharc  (oor.  Oaig 
I      St.  and  Fifth  are.). 
I  Pitiaburg 


Weat  Qreen  Street  Institate. . . 

West  Walnnt  Street  Seminary . 

William  Fenn  Charter  School. . 
Alinda  Preparatory  School 

Buhop  Bowman  Instlttlte 


do. 
.do- 
do. 


Pittsbnrg  (Winebid- 
dle  ave.). 

Pleasant  Mount 

PottHtown 

Prospect  


Reading 

Kimersbiirg . 
RoHe  Point.. 
Saltzburg  ... 


SorAntou . 

do.... 

....do.... 


Pittsbnrs  Academy 

Shady  Side  Academy 

Hiss  Tharston's  College  Pre- 
paratory School. 

Ursnline  Young  Ladiea'  Acad- 
emy. 

Pleasant  Monnt  Academy .... 

The  Hill  School 

Prospect  ^'ormalandClaasieal 
Academy. 

Selwyn  Hall 

Clarion  Collegiate Inatitnta.... 

Kose  Point  Academy , 

Eiskimlnetas  Springs  School. . ' 


Oreen  Ridge  School 

St.  Cecilian  Academy 

School  of  the  Lackawanna. 


RelinsOrove Missionary  Institute  . 


Sharon 

South  Bethlehem. 

Sugar  Grove 

TIftisville 

Towanda 


tTniontown.. 


Ward 

AVasfaington  . 
do 


Waterford ' 

West  Bridgewater  . . . ' 
WestChester,Highat.{ 

Westtown , 

West  Snnbury 

Wllkesbnrre  (S. 
Franklin  St.). 

Wilkesbarre ! 

Williamsport 


Wyncote. 
York 


Hall  Instltnts 

Blahopthorpe  School , 

Sugar  Grove  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Susquehanna  OoUegute  loati. 
tnte. 

Bedatone  Academy  and  Com. 
mercial  College. 

Ward  Academy 

Trinity  Hnll 

The  Washington  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Waterford  Academy 

Peirsol's  Academy 

Friends'  School 

Westtown  Boarding  School 

West  Sunbury  Academy 

Female  Institute 


BBODB  ISLAND. 


Pavtncket 

Providence 

Providence  (Bio 
hurst). 

Providence 

do 


Barry  Hillman  Aotdemy 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Sem- 
inary. 

Chelten  Hills  School 

York  Collegiate  Institate 


Cole's  Private  School..: 

English  and  Classical  School. . . 
French  Academy  of  the  Saored 
Heart. 

La  Salle  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 


Miss  Martha  Laird -. . 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Knta . 


Xonaeat- 


SlohardM;Jonea.LL.D 

Miss  SUen  Gordon  Stoart-    Xonsect . 


BjiM. 


Bev.  Robt.  John  Ck>ster, 
A.M.  i 

J.  Warren  Lytle , 

William  B.  (Srabbo,  Ph.  D. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Xhnraton.. 


Sister  M.  TTrsola <  R.C 

Nelaon  J.Spencer Konaeet . 

John  Meigs Noaaect . 

G.I.  Wilson ;  NottMet. 


PB 

Beftmed.! 


W.J.Wilkle 

8.  W.  Kerr 

Prof.  J.  S.  Fruit 

A.W.  Wilson, jr.!  B,  Wil- 
lis Fair. 

Miss  Amy  Oereoke.  B.  S  -- 

Mather  Mary,  superior  . . . 

Bev.Tbos.M.  Caun, A.M. ; 
Walter  H.  Buell,  A.  M. 

Bev.  Frank  P.  Manbart, 
auperintendent. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Smith.  Ph.  D  ... 

Miss  Franeea  I.  Walsh . . . 

Bobert  John  White 

Mother  Superior 

Edwin  E.  <}ainlan 


James H. Griffith Konaeet. 

Ben|.F.Leggett,Ph.D...'  Xonseet . 
C.  H.TebbeMs '  Honaect .. 


Konaeet . 

Xonsect . 

R.C 

Nonsect .. 


Loth 

Bapt 

Bpis I 

Un.BretLI 

B.C... 

Pr«al>.. 


Miss  K.  Sherrard . 

W.  F.Mercer,  Ph.  M 1  Xonseet. 

S.H.PelrsoI '  Xonseet. 

Henry  Arnold  Todd Friends.. 

Zebedee  Haines,  snpt Friends.. 

F.E.Knoch Konsect . 

Miss  Elisabeth  H.  Bock 

well. 

B.C.Davia '  Xonseet. 

Edward  James  Gray Meth 


Mrs.  B.  W.Heaoock  . 
E.T.J  offers.  CD.... 


Xonseet. 
Presb.... 


Charles  A.  Cole Xonseet. 

Nonsect . 
B.i; 


Charles  B.Gott.  Ph.D.. 
Madame  E.  L.  Hogan  . 

Brother  James B.C. 

Sister  St.  Maty  John B.  C. 
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EDUCATION   REPOBT,  18SS-M. 

Tabis  6. — SUtuHet  of  endowed  aeadv^in,  Madaaria,  i 


State  and  poatoCtee. 


RHODE  I6I.AMD — Con- 
tinued. 


Kanie  of  iuatitnUon. 


>  of  principal. 


Bclj'iaQi  i 
denomiaa- ' 


1521     ProTidenco !  Mias     Shnldon'a     School     for     Mias  Helen  M.Sheldon...    Xonseat  . 

I      Younc  Ladlea. 
1525     Truvidence    (CoUego  i  rnirersity  tirammar  School...    Emory  Lyon  and  Edwarfl     Xosaeet  . 
and  I'roapcci  sts.).  I  I      A.  Swain. 

SOUTH  CAEOLIXA.       I 


1520  ' 
1.V27  ! 
1S28  ; 
1S2'J 
IKiO  I 
JMI  , 

1532  I 

15S3 
1534 

1533  i 
I 

1536 
1537  ' 

1538 
1539 
154U 

1541 
li>42 
154:1 
1544 
154j 


154fi 
1547 
1548 
1549 


Ailnmsvillu. 

Aikeu 

Audfnon  . . 

do 

lisiteabiirg. . 
lluaulbrt ... 
Camden 


Edfcar  Engcno Craven ....',  Xon-vct  - 

John  R.  Hack 1  Xoascci . 

Mias  L.  C.  Hnbbard XansKt . 

John  IS.  Patrick 1  XooKct . 

J.  J.  Andrewfl.  A.M ..i  XoDAeef  . 

KeT.O.M.  EllioU I  Pmb.... 

Mias  Xellie  A.  Croach U.E 


Cliarleston 

Cbarli'HtondSlWent 

worth  at.). 
Cliarlcstou  (38  Com-  I 

Inir  St.).  I 

Charleston 

Charleston  (93  llroati  i 

St.). 

Charleston I 

do I 

do ' 


Palmetto  High  School 

Aikrn  lustitnte 

Mlaa  liubbard's  Uome  School . 
Pntrirk  Military  Institute  .... 

Batesbiirc  Ili};h  School 

Harbison  Institute 

llrowninc;   Industrial   Home 

and  School. 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy . 
Charleston  Fouiale  Seminary". . 

Missea  Gibbea'a    School  for  '  Mias  S.  P.  Cfbbea 

Girls.  I 

High  School  of  Charleston I  Mias  Yirsil  C.  Dibble. 

Mias  Martin's  School Mias  C.O.Mitrthi 


I  Sister  Mary  Acstha !  R.C 

I  MiasE.A.KeUy 1  X. 


.1 


Tlie  Porter  Military  Academy 
Privato  School 


do 

do 

Chester 

Chesterfield . 
Clinton 


do 

Clio 

Covington. 
FrogTOore . 


:;i 


1551 
1552 
1553 
1554 
1555 
1550 
1557 
1558 
]!i59 
1500 
1S41 
U62 
1563 
1564 
1565 
16«0 
1507 


1550  t  Govensville. 


Hartsrille 

Uonea  Path . . . 

Luxingtou 

LowiidcsviUs  . 

Manning 

McColl 

Mullins 

Reidvillo 

KockUill 

Sellers 

Sharai 

Sanunerrille  .. 

Sumter 

do 


Tmvuville.. 
Winnsboro . 
YorkviUe  .. 


Tlio  Misses  Saaa,  EnsHsh  aad 

French  School  for  Giris. 

TTnivcrsity  School...., 

AVallingford  Academy 

lirainerid  institute. 

Cheaterfiehl  Academy 

Preparatory    Department    of 

Fresliyterian    Collage    of 

South  Carolinu. 

'I  bo  Tliornwell  Orphanage 

Hobron  High  School.... 

Hobrou  High  Scbitui 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
Govcusvillo  Male  and  Female 

Seminarv. 

Welsh  Neck  BighScbaid 

noiiea  Path  IIi|H<  School 

Palmetto  Institute 

High  School 

Manning;  Collegiate  Inatituts  . 

McCnU  Hish  School 

Mullins  St'Tiool 

Rcidnlle  Male  Ili-h  School . .. 

Presbyterian  High  School 

Seller.s  High  School 

Magnolia  B.  P.  L.  Institnte 

M iss  Quackeii bush's  School 

St.  .Joseph's  Academy 

Tlic  Sumter  Institute 

Townville  Academy 

Mount  ZioQ  Institute... 

Baptist  High  School 


soirrH  DAKOTA. 


JUS     Bnruside TiraM  Aeademy.... 

15Ca  I  Canton Augustana  College 


(niarieaJ.Coleoek.Jr Epb 

Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Smith L... 

MiasM.E.Sass j  P.E 

Walter  D.  UcEenaey |  Xonaert . 

Rev.  L.  A.  Grove I*i^sb 

Jso.  8.  Uarqais,  Jr 

X.B.  Baker 

JaaLUslaad 


Rev.  Wm.  P.  JacolM,  D.  D 

Bei\).  W.  Oonch 

D.W.Dani  1 

MiasL.M.To7ne 


W.D.O'Shields. 


Pt«b.... 

Prmb.... 


Preab.. 
Meth.. 
Meth.. 
Xo 


Bap*. 


A.  Poindoxtcr  Taylor.. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Watkina 

Itev.  L.  B.  Bushy 

Rev.  H.  a  Fennel 

B.  J.  Browne 

J.D.Oaigbead 

R.W.Town8end 

A. Spencer 

S.  H.  Btlmnndii 

Miss  Lucy  Sellers 

L.F.Shafurd 

Mias  (}aack«Dbii8h.... 

Sister  M.  Loretto 

H.Frank  Wilson 

HL.CnaTton 

W.H.Wltharow 

Est.  a.  B.  Booth,  M.  A. 


Mrs.  Olivia  Herrsn  . 
Anihony  G.  Tave. .. 


Bapt 

Xonscct . 
Nonaect . 
Konsect 
Kooarct  . 
Xonseft . 

Presb".!! 
Presh  ... 
Nonsert . 


R.C 

X'onarrt  ■ 
Xonaert 
KensMt  - 


OOBC  . 

Lath  . 
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Tabix  5. — StatUtiet  of  endowed  aeademiee,  lemituuiet,  i 


State  and  poat-offiot. 


Kame  of  inatltntlon. 


Kama  of  prindpa]. 


Belif»a* 


EOUTH  DAKOTA— COD- 

tinued. 


1570  I  SloDX  Fall*. 

1571  Ktareis 

1572  Yaufton... 


Sioux  Falls  TTniveraitjr 

St.  Martin  b  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


E.aileredtth :  Bap*.. 

Mother  Angela, O.S.B :  B.C  .. 

Sister  M.  Catherine B.C  .. 


TEMNISSBK. 


1573     Alamo '  Alamo  Male  and  Female  Acad-  I  J.O.Brown. 


1574 

1675 

1576  I 

1577 

1578 

1579 

1580 

liBl 

1582  1 

1583 

1584 

15H5 

1580  , 

1587  ' 

1588 

1589 
1590  I 

1591 
1592 
1593 

1594 
1595 
1596 
1597 
15!>8 
1599 
ICOO 
16U1 

1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1600 
1607 
1008 
1609 
1610 
1611 

1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 

1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 

1620 
1S21 


Alexandria.'.... 

Bellbucklo 

BiK  Sandy 

Bloomiiigdale  .. 

BluiT»;ity 

BrownriviUe 

do 

Bryson  

Butler 

Camden 

CampbellsTille . 

Carlock 

Contervine 

Chattanooga  . . . 


Church  Hill . 
ClnrksTille. . 
Cleveland... 


emy. 
Masonic  Normal  Sohool. . 


Webbtohool 

Big  Sandy  Normal  School. 

Ktngsley  Seminary 

ZoUivoffer  Institute ! 

Brownsvillo  Military  School. . . 

Wesleyan  Fenialo  College 

Betbany  High  School 

HoUy  Spring  College 

Camden  Collegiate  Inatitnte... 

Campbellsville  High  School 

Uoyie  iDBtltute 

Ceuterrille  H  igh  School 

Chat  unooga  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Church  Hill  Academy 

The  Academy 

Centenary  Female  College 


Clifton 

Cloverdale  . 
Columbia... 


Cumberland  City j 

Dayton i 

Decatur ' 

Dickson 

Erin I 

Esoo 

£vcnavllle I 

Fayettevillo '■ 


Franklin 

Frlendsville 

Garland 

Glecson  Station  . 

GordouHville 

Grand  Junction  . 

Grand  View 

Grant 

Grassy  Cove 

Green  Brier 


Bartsville.. 
Henderson . 
Hilbram.... 
Holladay... 


Howell 

Huntingdon 

Kingston 

Kingston  Springs . 

Knoxville 

do 


Clifton  Masonic  Academy 

Cloverdale  Seminary 

Columbia  Inatitnte  for  Toang 
Ladies. 

Cnmbi  rland  City  Academy 

Ma.sonic  College 

Decatur  High  School 

Wayman  Academy 

Houston  College  School 

Sylvan  Academy 

Tennessee  Valley  College 

Fayetleville  CoUeglate  Insti- 
tute. 

Franklin  Academy 

Fricndsville  Academy 

Garland  High  School 

OleeHon  High  School 

Goi-doiiaville  Academy 

Grand  Junction  lustitnte 

Grand  View  Xormal  Inatltate. 

Franklin  Institute 

Grassy  Cove  Academy 

Ceiitntl  Teunesseo  Normal  and 
Commercial  College. 

Harts villc  Masonic  Institute  .. 

Jackson  District  High  School.. 

Fisk  Academy 

Holladay  Independent  Normal 
School. 

Howell  Academy 

Southern  Normal  Cniversity.. 

Kittenhouse  Academy.... 

Vanderbilt  Preparatory  Acad- 
emy. 

Misa  Lee's  Fifth  Avenue  Sohool 

The  University  Sohool 


Gross  and  Woods 

W.  K.  and  J.  M.  Webb  . . .  . 

Prof.  W.  L.  McKlnney 

Joseph  H.  Ketron 

Jno.  J.  Wolford 

£.  A.  Maddox 

Thomas  W.  Croirder 

C.H.  Walker 

Jas.H. Smith 
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Table  5. — StatUHc$  of  tndoieed  aoad«mie*,  fMMnarie*,  ( 


Stete  and  post4>fflc«. 


Name  of  inatttatioii. 


Kama  of  ptincipaL 


167« 
M77 
W78 

1«79 

1«80 

1681 

1882  ' 

1683 

1684 

1686 

1686  \ 
1687 


1690 


TBI  AS — oontiiraed. 


Buffalo  Gap., 
Bnrleson..... 
Cartbage 


Chlco 

Cleburne 

Comanobe 

Cooper 

Corpna  Christi. 

Crockett 

Decatur 


Detroit. 
Eddy... 


Torney.... 
Galveston. 
do 


1601 
1692 


Grapevine.. 
Greenville.. 
Greenvood. 


1694     Heame. 


1605 
1696 
1697 

1698 
1699  : 
1700 
1701  I 
1702 
1703 


Hlllgboro 

Independence . 
Jasper 


Lampaaae.. 

Laredo 

Livingston . 

Lufkin 

McEinney  . 
MambaU... 


1704  !  Minden  .. 

1705  ,  Monlton. 


1706  I  MountSylvaD 

1707  I  Oak  Cliff  (P.O.boi  87) 

1708  1  Omen 

1709  I  Overton 

1710  Peaster 

1711  Pilot  Point 

1712  Qaanab 


1713  Salado 

1714  San  Antonio. 


....do 

....do 

do 

SanHarcoa . 
Sberman  .... 

do 

do 

Sprlngtown . 


171B 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 

1723 
1724 
1726 
1716 
1787 


Snlpbur  Springe. 

Van  Alstyne 

Veala  Station 

Victoria , 

Waco 


Bnillilo  Gap  College 

Red  Oak  Academy 

Panola  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 
.   Hale  and  Female  Institute  ... 

.1  Irving  Select  Sobool 

.   Comanobe  College 

.   East  Texas  ITornial  College... 
.1  Corpus  Cbristi  Female  College 

.   Marv  Allen  Seminary 

.1  Korlbwest  Texas  Baptist  Col. 

'     lege. 

.'  Detroit  Kormal  Collage 

.   The  Eddy  Literary  and  Scien- 

I      tifle  Institute. 

.   The  Forney  Academy 

. '  St.  Joseph's  Parochial  School . . 
.!  (Trsuline  Convent 

.'  Grapevine  Seminary 

.1  Greenville  College 

.    Greenwood  Male  and  Female 
!      College. 

.1  Heame  Academy,  Kormal  and 
Industrial  Institute. 

.    Patterson  Institute 

.   Independent  Institute 

.   Southeast  Texas  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 
.|  Centenary  College 

Laredo  Seminary 

Livingston  Institute 

East  Texas  College 

McEinney  Collegiate  Institate. 

Bishop  College 

Bock  Hill  Institnte 

Monlton  Male  and  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Boaedale  Academy 

Central  Academy 

Summer  HiU  Academy 

Hubbard  College 

Peaster  College 

Franklin  College 

Qnanah  College 

Thomas  Arnold  High  School  ■ . . 

Magruder's  Collepate  Insti- 
tute. 

St.  Mary's  College 

San  Antonio  CoUege 

tJrsuline  Academy 

Coronal  Institute , 

Korth  Texas  Female  College... 

Sherman  Institute 

Sherman  Private  School 

Sprinetown  Male  and  Female 
Institnte. 

Central  CoUege 

Colombia  College 

Parson's  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Strother's  Homo  Sobool 


Edwin 'W. Derail. Ph. D...,  Caa.PR»H 

L. C. Collier, A.  M Cum.ItM] 

L.C.Ubby 1  NoBWWtTl 

W.J.Haggard '  Nonsect.J 

Peyton  Irving,  preaident- .  I  Nooaeet- 

W. F. Sogers, Ph. D Konaect.. 

W.L.Mayo NosMKt..! 

J.D.Merfdith Xonwrt..' 

Sev. John B. Smith.  D.D.. I  Preab 

A.J.  Emerson,  president.  ■'  Bapt | 


Andrew  Soae Konacct . 

J.M.Bedicbek Monaect - 

E. C.Lewis '  Nonaeet . 

Sister  Mary  E.C 

Mother  H.  Joseph,  snpe-  |  R.C 

rioress. 

J.S.Brown ■  Nonsect . 

W.  H.  Long.  A.  M Nonsrct . 

C.S.  Garrison Nonseet . 


M.  H.  Broyles. 


Bapt. 


W.  A.  Patterson Nonaeet  ..I 

W.K. Clark K«naect ..' 

E.E.  Barker 1 1 


Henrr  A.HaTea '  M.S.80  . 

MisaN.E.  Holding 1C.B.30. 

Nonawt . 

KoBseet . 

Nonaeet . 

Bapt 


B.  Davis 

A.  C.  Foster,  presideut .  - . 

B.E.  Moseley 

N.  Wolverton,  B.  A.,  pres- 
ident. 

a.LWatklna,A.M I  NanMe* 

J.'W.Cronoh Monaeet 


J.S.Magee 

'Waldemar  Maloohnaon  . . . 
A.  W.  OrrandC.O.  Lanter. 

C.G.Cate 

T.W.  Stanley 

Mi8sM.O'Nlel 

Bev.  J.  L.  Dlokena,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Witt  and  James 

J.B.Magmder 


Brother  John  'Wolf 

W.  B.  Seelev,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 
Mother  M.  Magdalen 

A.  A.  Thomas 

Miss  Lucy  Kidd  Key 

LJ.Naeh 

J.H.LeTeUier 

B.  F.  FronabargOT,  A.  B. . . 


J.M.Dunn 

H.L.Piner 

W.  A.Erwin 

Very  Bev.  L.  'Wyor  . . . 
J.T.Strother.A.M... 


ocoiaeet .. 
Nonaeet  - 
NoBseet . 
Nooaect .. 
Nonacct.. 
Kooaeet .. 
ironaact- 

Xonatct . 


B.C. 


B.C 

M.K.Sa. 
Meth.... 

Bapt 

Kooaeet - 
Noaaaet . 

M.K.Sa- 
Xouect. 


B.C 

K<auect , 
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SO  ' 
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33 
IS 


M  ' 
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25« 
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1» 
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84 
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lO 


Elcmen 
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11 
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0  I  0 
0  139 
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52 
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25 
20 
20 
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323 
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40 
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13 
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SO 
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100 
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Talno  of 
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State  and  poat«ffloe. 

Name  of  Inatitntiai. 

Name  of  prlndpaL 

Religlaa 

deBamiBa- 

tua. 

1 

9 

S 

4 

TEXAS— con  tlnoed. 

Walatit  Spring* 

Waatherfoid 

JohaCkilUer 

J.&  Howard 

David  S.8wlUer 

Andenon  and  Bnttar 

C.M.Jaulcy,B.S.,A.B.. 
B.S.TantIa 

Jessainine  A.  Shepherd . . . 

JoshnaBoghea  Paul 

C.C.  Norwood 

Horace  Cnmminea 

6eo.H.lfan>haU 

Ja«tinD.(;aU 

Noaaect .. 

1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 

1734 
17J6 
1786 
1737 

Texas  Female  Seuinary 

Weatherford  CoUeire  .......... 

Cnm.Pna. 

do 

WhltAwriirht 

M.B.Se. 

Xoaiscct ... 

tViUls 

Wiliia  Male  and  Female  C<dlege 
Tautis  Instltate 

Koataect..: 

WlUa  Point 

Xooaect .. 

xrtJiB. 
LeM    

'Saw  "West  AoadeuT. 

i 

C«»»g ' 

L.D.S-.... 
Presb 

Logan  (P.O.  box  396).. 

BrIgbHm  TouDg  Colle^ 

Mill  Crnek 

Central  Seminarv 

L.D.S..- 

1788 

Hoont  Flearant 

Kephl 

Pr«9ib 

1789 

L.D.S...., 

1740 

David  A.Cnrry 

C.L  Howard 

George  F.  Phtllipa.  A.  M., 

Rev.  John  Telfer 

COBg 

Nonaect .. 

1741 

do................ 

Ogden  Military  Amdemy 

Weber  Stake  Academy 

Hiff  A cademT  ...... 

1742 

do 

L.D.S 

1743 

MF           ' 

1744 

Brigham  Yoaog  Academy 

Proctor  AeademT 

Benjamin  Cluffjr 

Isaac  Haae 

Kev.  Thomaa  Henrr 

WiUiardDove,D.B 

Ulaa  Cnara  Colbnine 

Slater  Saperior 

L.D.S  — 

1745 

STc?.;;;:;' 

1746 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lalte  City  (P.O. 
box  1706). 

Salt  Lalie  City 

do 

All  Hallows  Colleee 

1747 
1748 

Latter  Day  Saints^OoUege 

L.D.S..-., 
Epia 

1749 
1750 

1751 

1782 
1753 
1754 

St.  Marv's  Academv   .  . .  - 

do 

The  Salt  Lake  CollegUte  Inati- 
tnte. 

Bobert  J.  Caakey,  anper- 

Intendent. 
Willis  Marshall 

Pr«al> 

Prvab 

VBBMONT. 

Charles  H.  Morrill.  A..  B  . . 

Arthur  W.  Peiree 

Miss  Florence  A.  Sawyer. . 

Sev.Lncln8M.Hard7,A.M 
Brother  Baailian 

Barre 

Goudard  Seminary. ............ 

Cniv 

Brattleboro  U  Korth 

North  Street  School 

Nonaect .. 

1755 

at.). 

The  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall 

EpU 

R.  c  ;."-. 

1757 

do 

sister  Mary  Patrick 

H.H  Ross 

E.C 

do 

Chels6ft    .. 

Yermont  Episcopal  Institate .. 
Chelsea  Academy 

Epia 

Nooaect     ' 

1759 

John  M.  Comstook,  A.  M.. 

Bapt 1 

Nonanrt ..; 

1761 

Lvimon  Center 

Mclnrtoe  Falls 

Walter  B.  Ranger,  A.M... 
D.C.Towsend 

1762 

Mclndoe  Falls  Academy 

Barr  and  Burton  Seminary.... 
Vermont  Methodist  Seminary.. 
Beeman  Academy 

Nouswt .. 

Conr 

MetS 

KoDaect . . 
Nosacct .. 

1763 

Franks. GravM  ......... 

1764 

K.M.Smith  

1765 

Charles  E.  Hesselgrsve. . . 
F.  W.Haien ". 

1766 

North  Craftsbary 

1767 

Caledonia    County    Grammar 

School. 
Troy  Conference  Academy 

C.  A.  Bunker 

1768 

Poulluoy 

Charles  H.  Dnnton,  D.  D. . 
H.  S.  Martrn 

Meth 

1769 

1770 

Kutland 

Bntlanil  English  and  Claaslcal 

Institute. 
Congregation  do  Notre  Dame. . 

St.  Johnabnry  Academy 

George  W.  Perry  and  O.  H. 
Perry. 

Sister  St.  Clarissa,  superi- 
oress. 

iionaect  ..| 

1771 

St.  Albans 

E.C 1 

1772 

St.  Johnsbury 

Saxtons  Kiver 

Thetford 

1 

1773 

George  A.  Williams,  Ph.U. 
P.  W  Newell 

Bapt 

Nonsect.. 

Bapt 

FiwBapl 

Bapt 

1774 

Thotfonl  Academy..... 

1775 

Townnbend 

Leland  and  Gray  Seminary 

Oreen  Mountain  Seminary 

Severn  Academy  .  . 

Aubrey  B.  Call,  A.M 

Elizabeth  CoUey,  A.  M. . . . 

It    A    Fntltf>. 

1776 
1777 

Waterbury  Center  . . . 

VIHOIHIA. 

Achilles 

1778 

Alexandria 

Potomac  Academy 

John  S.  Blackburn 
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4 
0 

n 

1 
0 
4 

4 
2 
5 
0 
8 

2 

4 
4 

0 

4 
5 
6 

7 

% 

1 

0 
3 

4 
1 
0 
0 

5 
0 
9 

4 

23 
16 

4 
1 
4 

0 

0 

0 
3 
0 

1 

0 
0 

"I' 

1740 
1741 
1742 

1743 

1R 

0 

3^ 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

42 

2 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 

1 

16 
0 

8,000 
100 
800 

1,200 

500 
500 
300 

200 

500 
2.000 
1,000 

1744 

0 

0 

» 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
8 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
3 
2 

0 

0 
0 

4 
1 

1 

0 
2 

1 
0 
0 

0 

2 
2 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
.„. 

.... 

.... 

"i 

4 
3 

1745 

174S 

29,696 

20,000 

1747 

1748 

1749 

37,975 
10,600 

20.000 
85,000 

n.'io 

1 

1 
10 

0 

0 
6 

10 

5 
5 

9 

3 
1 

1751 

1752 
17.13 
1754 

0 

11 

0 
7 
2 
2 

3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

0 

7 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

80,000 

n.s} 

85  1     0 
0     30 
0  1    0 
0  1    0 

27     15 
0  1     0 

1758 

' 

1 

"i' 

2,000 
600 

76,006 
70, 000 

1757 
1758 

1 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 

4 

166 

300 

900 

50 

1,000 

1,000 

180 

900 

1,500 

'"500 
1,000 

1759 

? 

15,000 

35,000 

6,000 

10,000 

105,000 

7,000 

6,000 

8,000 

75,000 

ITGO 

"i 

4 
0 
4 
5 

\ 
0 

13 

1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1781 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
4 

19 
5 
2 

0 

n 

0 

0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
6 

1 

1 
4 

0 

0 

1762 
1763 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

0 

24 

2 

17 
5 
3 

16 
2 

1? 

56 
1 

» 

13 
1 
2 

7 

7 
3 

4 

u 

0 
0 
8 

0 

4 
3 

1764 
1785 
1766 
1767 

5 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1768 
1769 

3 
0 

2 

0 

.... 

2,400 

1770 
1771 

4 

I 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

e 

0 

0 
0 

0       0 
12      5 
0       0 

30 

33 

8 

6 

1 

0 
12 

7 
17 
5 

1 
2 

2 
0 

10 

18 

6 

I 

1 

0 
2 

0 
3 
4 

0 
0 

0 

18 
7 
1 
3 
0 

• 

1 

0 

4 
4 

"3' 
\ 

'3,'200' 

3,000 

350 

t 

100,000 
110,  000 

10,000 
5,000 

25,000 

1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 

1 

0 

6  '     6 

1 
8     10 
0  I     0 

1776 
1777 

3 

0       8 

n 

0 

1778 
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Table  5. — StatUUei  of  endowed  aeademiet,  eemtnarin,  tMi 


State  and  jHwl-offloe. 


Kame  of  Institntiom. 


Name  of  prinotpaL 


ScUgMWI 

dcaania*'! 
tioa. 


1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 

1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
17S9 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 

1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821  , 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825  '■ 
1826 

t 
1827 
1828 
1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
1833  , 


viBOmu.— continued. 


Alexandria  . 

Arvonia 

Bellevne 

Berldey 


do 

Bernrville. 


...do 

Bethel  Academy . 

Blackstone 

Black  Walnot.... 

Bonair 

Burkevllle 

do 

ChorlotteaTlUe... 


do. 

Chase  City .... 

Chester 

Chnrchland... 

Colnmbia 

CoTesvlUe 

Calpeper 

Danville 

Dayton 

Elk  Creek 

Kamham 

Floyd 

Fort  Defiance . 

Franklin 

Front  Koyal... 
Graham 


Greenwood  Depot . 

Hampton 

Ingram 

Longfleld 

Lnray 


.do. 


Manassas 

Markbam 

Muudota 

Millwood 

Mount  Clinton  . ... 

Norfolk 

do 

do 

do 


Onanoock  .. 
Petersbarg. 


.do. 
.do. 


Portsmouth    (401 

Crawfonl  St.). 
Portsmouth    (208-214 

Middle  St.). 
Kicbmond  (107  North 

Pine  St.). 

Richmond 

Kicbmund    (6  and  7 

North  BelTiderest.). 


St  John's  Aioademy 

Seven  Islands  Sobool 

Bellevue  High  School 

Berkley  Collegiate  and  HiU- 

tiuy  InstitaM. 

Rytaodlnatitnte 

Berryville  Female  Institnte — 
Shenandoah  UniTeisity  School. 

Miss  Steuart's  School 

Bethel  Military  Academy 

Hoge  Academy 

dual  er  Springs  High  School . . . 

Bonair  Scboor 

Ingleslde  Seminary 

South  Side  Female  Institnte. . . 
Charlottesville  Female  I  n  s  ti- 

tute. 

ITniTersity  School 

Southside  Male  Academy 

Chester  Collegiate  Inatifnte . . . 

ChurchUmd  Academy 

BiTannaHome  School 

Cove  Academy 

Calpeper  Female  Seminary..., 
Danville  Milituy  Institnte. . . 

Shenandoah  Insntnte 

Elk  Creek  Academy 

Famham  Male  Aoaiaemy 

Oxford  Academy 

Angosta  MUitaxy  Academy . . . 

Franklin  Female  Seminary 

Misses  Holoombe's  Sohool 

Wartbnrg  Seminary 

Greenwood  Sohool 

Hampton  Female  College 

Ingram  Institute 

Carry  CoUe/je 

Lnray  Miliury  Academy 

Von  Bora  College 

Manassas  Institute 

Cleveland  High  School 

Hamilton  Institute ■ 

Clay  Hill  Academy 

"W est  Central  Academy 

LeacbeAVood  Seminary 

Korfolk  Academy 

Korfolk  H  ission  College 

Phillips  and  West's  School  for 
Girls. 

Margaret  Academy 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

St.  Paul's  Female  School 

University  School 

Portsmouth  Academy 

Portsmouth  Seminary 

Franklin  Street  School  for  Boys . 

Bartahom  Memorial  College. . . 
MoQ aire's  School .".... 


W.H.  Sweeney 

PhiUpB.Amiaer 

WiUismR.  Abbott 

Prof.  John  W.  Boberta,  jr. 
Ph.B. 

LnlaM^Bott 

MissMaiyB.Baakerville.l  Bapt 

W. N. McDonald ,  Konaaet. 

Mia8A.K.Stenart |  Nsaaect. 

KA.McIntyre |  Xoaaect. 

aJ.O>ftaian,A.M '  Presb.... 

T.8. Wilson Pi«sb  ... 

W.D. Smith |  Nonsect. 

Rev. Graham  C.  Campbell.   Presb.... 

Hev.  H.  W.  Cridlin '  Bapt 

C.E.Young Pnab.... 

Horace  W.JoDea 

Prot  M.  M.  Bargrove |  Bapt. 

Bev.  F.  M.  Edwards '  " 

C.C.Crittenden 

James  McC.  Miller | 

Bev.  Daniel  Blain I 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Biggera 

I.  H.  Saunders ! 

Bev.  George  T.  Holt • 

B«v.J.R.Pagh I 

K.  Williamson 

Bev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Harris. 

Charles  S.  Boiler { 

llev.  J.  L.  McCutcheon . . . .  ' 

MissA  W.Holoombe 

J.  B.  Qreever  and  J.  T.    | 

Crabtree. 
William  Dlnwiddee.  M.  A. 

E.E.Parbam 

Samuel  Lee  Davis 

B.  E.Kennedy 

James  H.  Morrison 

Bev.J.LMUIer.D.D I  Lnth 

Miss  Fannie  B.  Osboara ...   Nonsect . 

William  C.  MarshaU ' 

W.  LBenbam i 

William  H.Whitney.Jr...    Noaacct. 

I.S.  Wampler ' 

Miss  Agnes  D.  West ' 

BobenW.  TnnstaU,B.A.    Nonasrt. 

J.B.Work CBieth 

Miss  E. Florence  Phillips.    NonsMt. 

Frank  P.Brent i  Nooseef 

Bev. £. L. Goodwin P.E 


Bapt 

NoBsect. 
Nonatct. 
Noaaect.. 
Noaaect . 
U.  Brrti.. 
M.E.SO- 
Noosect. 
Presb... 
Noaatrt. 

NOBMCI  . 

Koa.<<ci  ■ 
Lutfa    ... 

NoDsect  - 
Nesfcct 
Nonaect. 
Bi^t 


MiasL.M.  Bnssell 

W.  Gordon  McCabe.  A.  M . 
W.H.Stokes ,  Nonaect 

Mrs. M.H.  Bain '  Nansect . 


George  M.  Nolley. 


Lyman  B.Tefil... 
John  T.  McOuire . 


KoasMt 


Bapt 

Noanct 
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Sec 
»rj 
str 

Ol 

i 

2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
6 
1 

:i 
2 

1 

0 
0 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
0 
1 

2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
.  4 
0 
6 
2 
1 

i 
2 

0 

4 
I 

0 

3 

1 
5 

ond- 
in- 
net- 
■». 

StadanU. 

Gradn- 

ateain 

1894. 

College 
prepara- 
fory  atn- 
denta  in 
the  olaaa 
of  1894. 

_0 

I 
1 

1 

1 

D 

i 

Value  of 
groDBda, 

bulld- 
iaga,etc. 

White 

Mcond- 

«ry. 

ColOTWl 

second- 
ary. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Preparing 
college. 

for 

Cla»- 
aical. 

Scien- 
Uflo. 

£ 

i 

h 

1 

Fh 

1 

^ 

^ 

i 

■A 

s, 

1 

ISh 

1 

h 

• 

0 

0 
0 

7 
0 

1 

3 
0 

0 

1 
J 

3 
0 
0 
3 

\ 

1 
0 

• 

2 

0 

7 
0 

7 

30 

9 

40 

12 

\ 
33 
S 
60 
19 
37 
15 
0 
0 
0 

4S 
11 

8 
2« 
11 
15 

» 
48 
53 
35 
12 
28 
79 

0 

3 
27 

17 

0 

8 

37 

15 

0 

3 

47 

18 

11 

47 

0 

68 

23 

0 

38 
8 

0 
71 
10 

0 

40 

1 
107 

8 

0 
0 
0 

4 

86 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5 

109 

05 

32 

0 
11 
25 

2 

0 

0 
33 

0 
39 
35 

0 
28 

0 
14 
12 
10 

0 
54 

7 
25 

0 
34 
15 

0 
17 

0 
51 
50 

0 
38 
44 

60 
0 

17 
0 
3 

25 

0 

91 
0 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

1« 

ir 

18 

19 

ilO 

91 1    i»9 

93 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 
0 

10 

10 
6 
0 

I 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 

« 

12 

0 

800 

*10,000 

5,000 

20,000 

1779 

1,000 
s^ison 

1780 

5 

1781 

R 

0 

0 
0 
10 
0 
1 
0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
10 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1782 

30 
3 
0 

\ 

e 

0 

0 
0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

« 

0 

3 

3 

400 

0 

inn 

15,000 
1,500 
4,000 

1783 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1784 
1785 

L... 

, 

1786 

17117 

10 
6 

20 
3 

0      s 

0 
0 

25,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

109 

s 

0 
0 

0 

0 
600 

18,000  1  1788 
5,000     1789 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

7 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
9 
7 
S 
0 
0 
9 

0 
0 
5 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 

3,100  '  1790 

0       0 
3  1  12 
0  1  20 

1 

5 

4 
3 

300 

500 

0 

0 
200 

0 
400 

20, 000  1  1791 
14, 000     1792 

U 

65 

r 

....;::; 

.     1 

12, 000     1793 

0 

s 

0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
6 

0 
0 

5 

8 

0 
0 

1 

1791 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
llini 

4  1    4 

7       0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

•j- 
4 

6,000 
3,500 
4,000 

5 
6 
6 
0 

5 
0 
0 

4 

3  ,     1 

6  '    0 
14  1    0 

0  1    0 
25  1    0 

I 

1 

0 

23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
4 

0 

800 

0 
19,000 
40,000 

0 

0 

0 
40 
6 
14 
6 
0 
7 
45 

0 
0 
3 

0 
35 

0 
14 

0 
IS 
U 
30 

0 

4 

1,000 
0 
0 

6,000  '  1802 

4 
4 
0 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

9 
0 
0 

1,200 

400 

2,000 

1803 

•I 

0 

0 
0 

6  1    0 
2  1    0 

1804 
1805 

1806 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
3 
6 

5 

7 
0 

4 

0 

0 
0 
5 

3 

0 
0 
5 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 
9 
0 
2 
0 
0 

I 
0 

5 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

? 

0 

0 
8 
4 

2 
0 

i 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

"s' 

0 

0 

225 

8,00C 

1807 
1808 

20,000 

1809 

1810 
1811 

16 

4 

18,066 



0 
0 

1 

0 

4 

8,000 
1,8U0 
1,000 
6,200 

1812 

0 

s 

0 
0 

15     IS 

17 
12 
0 
2 
IS 
0 
6 
6 

20 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 

10 
1 
0 

15 
0 
0 

1813 

0 

i:i 

0 
13 
31 

0 
79 

0 
22 
70 

0 
203 
SO 

26 
0 

15 
0 
2U 

13 

0 

17 
0 

0 

1814 

0 
0 
6 
0 
2 

0 

1815 

27 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

3 

"i' 

2 

4 
3 

4 

400 
200 
260 
400 

1816 

0 
0 

X 

0 

0 

4,000 
5,000 

1817 

0     88 
0      :i 

0 
0 
9 

0 
0 

1818 
1819 

0 

20 

0 

62 

177 

0 

25 
0 

0 
10 
30 

0 

20 

0 
51 

2,500 

1820 

1821 

0 

23 
0 

0 
8 

0 

0 
38 
0 

0 
0 

• 

5 

0 

0 

1,000 

800 

570 
1,000 

75.000 

1822 

10, 000      1823 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 

0 

0 
0 

8,000 

25,000 
4,000 

1824 
1825 

1826 

1827 

40 
0 

0 
0 

11 
0 

0 
0 

5,000 
100 

12,000 

1828 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

1829 

1830 

0 

1 

0 

0 

91 
0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 
0 

4,000 

45,000 
9,600 

1831 

5 

'"'so' 

1832 

70 

0 

15 

0 



1833 
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Tabus  5. — StaUtHa  of  endowtd  meatlmmtm,  ««•<■< 


state  M>d  pMt-offiee. 


Xame  of  Institntioa. 


Kune  of  prtnelyaL  dtnoaia^ 


viKoiHU — continned. 


UU     Boanoke  . 


±009  I 

183«  I 

1837  1 

1833 

1839 

1B40 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

184S 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

18S0 

18S1 

18SZ 

1853 

1864 

18S5 

1856 

1857 

18S6 


1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


.do. 


Rockflsh  Depot 

RockTMoant 

KoseBill 

RoislBetreat 

Salem 

South  Boston 

SpotUirood 

Spring  Owden 

Stannton 

Suffolk 

Suffolk  (lock  box  125) 
Suffolk , 

do ; 

Tazewell 

do 

Warrenton 

do 

Warsaw 

Wayneaboro 

West  Point 

Winchester 

do 

WoodI<awn 


WASHWOTOM. 


Ahtanom... 

Oentralia 

ConpeTille . . 
Olympia.... 

Seattle 

Snohomish .. 
Sooth  Park. 

Spokane 

do 

do 

Tacoma 

....do 


WEST  VffiOI.VU. 


1871  .  Alderson 

1872  Buckhannon  . 


1873  ' do 


1874 
1876 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 


Charleston  . 
do 


LcwishurR ... 
Psrkersburg . 

Salem 

Wheeling.... 


WI8C0XSIH. 


Antigo 

Anbland 

IMafield... 
Eau  Claire . 
£vao8Tillo . 


Mis.  Gilnwr'sBohooIforToang 
Ladies. 

HiUaide  School 

Kleinberg  School 

Columbia  Institute 

Comberland  College 

Hawkins  Chapel  IssUtate 

Salem  Female  Academy 

South  Boston  Female  Institute . 

Valley  High  Sobod 

Spring  Oarden  High  School 

Stannton  Military  Academy . . . 

CoU^ate  Institnt* 

Kansemond  Seminary 

Suffolk  College 

Suffolk  Military  Academy 

Tasewell  College 

Taiewell  Femalo  Seminary.... 

Fauouier  Female  Institute 

Souoi  Warreoton  Academy 

Wanaw  Female  Institute 

Fishbume  School 

West  Point  Academy 

Fairfax  HaU 

Shenandoah  Valley  Academy. 
Wood  Lawn  Mormal  Institute 


Ahtanum  Academy.. 

Grace  Spminaiy 

Puget  Sound  Academy  ..... 

Providence  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Bofy  Kames .. 

Dorranco  Academy 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  Loordes 
Academy  of  the  BToly  Mames.. 

Gontaga  College .'.... 

St.  Mary's  HaU 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Tacoma  Academy 


Allegheny  CoUegiato  Instltate. 
West  Virginia  Conference 

Seminary. 
West  VitKinia  Normal   and 

Classical  Academy. 

Charleston  Academy 

Stephenson's  Seminary  for 

\onng  Lsdieo. 
Lewiaburg  Female  Institute... 

Academy  of  Visitation 

Salem  College 

Mrs.  nart's  School  for  Toung 

Ladies. 


St.  John's  School 

Kortii  WJHcnnHin  Academy 

St.  John's  Military  Academy . 

Stoll's  Collece 

BvansTille  Seminary 


Mrs.  P.  L.  GOmer  . 


MTa.M.C.Maa(i» 

Misses  Wailes 

Miss  Battle  Doniphan. . 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davldsea . 

BeT.J.F.Kiser 

Mr*.  J.  B.  Oar 

J.P.Snead 

James  A.  MoCIare 

R.B.Jones 

Wm.H.  Sable 

P.J.Kernodle  . 


ISoQaect . 
Pi«*.... 
Presb.... 


Keascet! 

NOMCt. 


Presb. 


Mra.  Lney  fl.  Qninby 

Miss  SalTv  A.  Finney 

Joseph  King 

A.  A.  Ferguson 

C.Shelhnme 

Geo.  G.  Butler,  A.M 

S.  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Breckenbsrgh . . 

Jas.  A.  Fishhume 

J.  A.  Jones 

Miss  Mary  B.  Billings .... 

J.  B.  Lovett.  M.  A 

Everett  E.  Worrell 


Chriatiaa.. 

Mrthlir.j 
Moaacet.., 
B*P« 


Konsert.. 


Xonaeet .. 
Ifoascct.. 
Pi«sb 

Nonaeot 
It'oasetrt 


Nathan  P.  Hull,  M.S.. 

JohnL.Talt 

Charles  E.  Newbeny  . 
SUtersef  Charity. 


CooB  . 
Bapi.. 


sister  M. Pernetna R.G. 


J.  W.  Dorrance 

Brother  Philip,  snpedar . 

Sister  H.  Geraldine 

Rev.  L.  Van  tiorp 

James  Lyon 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White 

Allied  P.  Powelson 


C.  A.  Brown 

Rot.  B.  W.  Hntohinson, 

A.M. 
W.O.  Mills 


I  N« 

ILC 

KC 

RC 

P.B 

P.E 

Xooaect . 


Metb.... 
M.K 


r.Bratk. 

R.K.Meade '■  Nonsect. 

Rot. C.N. Campbell, D.D.'  Prcob 


R.L.  Telford Preab 

Sister M.Xavier '.  R.C 

Rer.  Theodore  L.  Gardiner  7.d«yBapt 
Mrs.  M.  Stevens  Hart Nonscct.. 


Bister  M.  Oencrose,  O.  S.  F. 

John  McCarthy 

Sidney  T.  Smythe,  Ph.  D.. 

R.O.StoU 

J.  C.Colemau 


I 


K.C.. 
Cong  . 
Bpff. 


Freelbth 
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200T 


Second- 
ary in- 
stract- 
on. 


StadenU. 


TTUte 
second- 
ly. 


Colored 
Moond- 

»ry. 


Elemen- 
Ury. 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Claa- 
■ical. 


Scien- 
tjflo. 


Gradu- 
ates in 
18M. 


College 
prepaxa- 
(ory  stu- 
dents In 
the  class 
of  18M. 


.a 
1 


Value  of 
groands, 

bnttd- 
iugs,eto. 


f 


11 


19 


13  14 


13  1« 


ir 


18 


19 


90 


31 


99 


93 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6     10 
8       • 

29  I  37 


0    •© 


4  IS 

0  30 

140  142 

0  5S 


10 


0  0 

6  1 

0  I  21 

15  I  12 

20  I  3 


10 


12 


8 

SO 

2 

0 

4 

3 

M 



0 

soo 

6«0 


MO 
0 


300 
800 


i:::: 


0 
1,000 


12 


1,000 


2,000 

4,000 

175 

900 

200 


75 
1,900 

850 

0 


..M 


8 :  0 

3  >     1 


11 

0 

6  I 


700 
500 
1,000 
5  I  0 


..  207 

3  .  200 

..!  2,000 

...1  260 

3  I  410 


HOOO 


7,000 
•,000 
5,000 
800 
4,000 
12,000 
8,000 


25,000 
12,000 
10,000 

8,060 
10,000 

8,000 


8,000 
's«,MO 


14,000 

'i6,'666' 


100,000 
4,000 


10,00U 

10.000 

45,000 

8,000 


5,000 
60,000 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 


10,000 
0 


22,000 
30,000 
71,000 
15,500 
17,600 


18N 

188S 
1886 
1887 
1838 
1880 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1848 
18U 
184S 
184< 
1847 
184S 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 
18SS 
1856 
1857 
1658 


1850 
1880 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1886 
1866 
1867 
1868 
I860 
1870 


1871 
1872 

1873 

1874 
1875 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 


1880 

1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
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State  and  post-offloe. 

Kameoftautitntion. 

^ame  of  prindpaL 

XsHfini 

dnsnu- 

tin. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

188S 

wiscoRBiH— con  tinned. 
Hillaide 

The  Hillatde  Home  School 

Hiaa  Ellen  C.  Lloyd  Janet. 
Sister  Margaret  Clare  . . . . 

Niehobi-'  A.  Rowe 

C.  L.  E.  Richmond 

B.F.Prle«t 

H.J.F.Albrecht 

K««et 

1886 

Epis 

1887 

KouKt. 

1888 

Madlaon 

Wlsconain  Academy 

All  SalnU'  Cathedral  Inatitnte. 

KoaMtt. 

1889 
1890 

MUwankee  (IS  Haolc 

Block). 
MUwankee 

,  Bpb 

1891 

do 

German  EngUah  Academy 

Mllwankee  Academy .......... 

EmlllHpprich 

Julias  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.D 

Rev.  Alphonans  BnuBle.. 

W.L.  Green 

Sister  M.  Scrap  hU 

Mrs.  J.  6.  McMnrohT 

y<Mstt. 

1892 

Hilwankee  (471  Van 

Boren  »t.). 
HonntCalTai; 

NOBMCt. 

1893 

R.C 

1894 

Pnsli... 

1895 

Prairie  dn  Cbten  ^ 

SLM arr'a  Institnte 

;  R.C 

1896 

1897 

do 

do 

do 

W.  W.  Eowlanda,  A.M.... 
Rev.  Arthar  Piper.  &  T.  D 
Mother  M.  Hyacintha  . . . . 
Rev.  M.  M.Gerard 

Mother  Emily 

KonMct. 

1898 

Kaolne  Oollegn 

P.B 

1899 
1900 

St  Catherine^  Academy 

Catholic  Konnal  School  and 

Plo  None  College. 
St.  Clara  Academr 

R.C 

B.C 

1901 

Si  DSiDftWA... ......... 

K.C 

1902 

Stooghton  Academy  and  Boai. 

nees  Inatitate. 
Holv  Gaardian  Angel's  High 

School. 
UniTersitT  of  Onr  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 

Lath  ..■ 

1903 

1904 

Sturgeon  Bay 

"Watortown    ......... 

Sister  M.  Romana,  O.  S.  D. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Keeffe,  C.  S.  C. . . 

Walter  L.  Ran  kin 

C  M  Boylea 

E.C 

K.C 

loos 

Piesb... 

1006 

Wannan 

WYOMING. 

Inatitttte. 
School  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesna. 

1907 

B.C 

1 
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BEPOXI 


1903  I  riuoapple . 


1909 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 


1916 
1916 


ARKANSAS. 


Barrenfork . 
Clinton 


Huntaviile  . 
Quitman  ... 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bishop 

FLORIDA. 

Jasper  

OKOBniA. 

Byron 

Savannah  

ILLINOIS. 

Mendota , 


Moore  Academy 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Clinton  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Huntaviile  High  School 

Quitman  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Inyo  Academy.., 

Jasper  Normal  Institute 

byron  High  School 

Beach  Institute 

Mendota  College 


G.aEIlla ll«BS«« 

KsBMCt.. 

Kouect 


Randle  and  Campbell. 
J.S.WiUiama 


JesaeBird 

Rev.OirenH.Taoker,A.  B 


C.I>.  Logan 

J.M.Goilliama. 


E.H.Exell...^ 

Mlaa  Julia  B.  Ford. 


G.  y.  Clam,  A.    B.,  act- 
ing president. 


M.X.S>-| 

NensK"  ■ 

KoBWrt 
Coat—  ■ 
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I                                StudenU. 

1 

•s 

J 
a 

a 

1 
u 

i 

Valne  of 

gronnda 

build. 

logs,  etc. 

SecoDd- 
»ry  ID 

1 

White 

seooDd- 

•ry. 

ColorMi 

«econd- 

ary. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Oradn- 

atea  In 

1894. 

C!olloge 
prepara- 
tory fltU- 
denta  in 
the  cloas 

of  1894. 

Btroct- 

01*. 

Claa- 
aicaL 

Sclen- 
tiflc. 

S    6 

2  8 
0      8 

3  0 

5  5 

2  1 

7  0 

3  2 
3      0 

2      0 
0      1 
0      3 

0  2 

1  2 

6  0 
0      3 

8  0 

0  10 

2  1 

1  1 
5  '    0 

2  1     1 

3  0 

0       4 

13 
0 
IB 

es 

21 

2% 
35 
32 

10» 
U 
0 
0 
17 
37 
0 
«7 

0 
U 

4 

75 

46 
150 

0 

8 
18 

i 

» 

0 

lO 

1 

0 

i 
11 

21 
0 

12 
2 

30 

0 

1 
13 

16 

30 

0 

8 

22 

0 

i 

13 

0 
0 
8 

i 

1 

14 

3 
15 
0 

19 

5 
0 

4 

fix 
16 

2 

I 

17 

1 

1 

£ 

18 

19 

am 

91 

99 

93 

4 

4 

4 

.... 

6 

1.610 

"m 
i.'ooo' 

«20,0«0 
160.000 

16,000 
1,000 

20,000 

150,000 
80.000 
80,000 

60,000 
20,000 

1889 

70 
0 
60 

0 

0 

1 

10 

6 

81 

1 
3 

10 
6 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
3 

0 
13 

1 

12 

8 
8 

n 

18 
0 
8 
6 

•  0 

1 
0 

0 
2 

8 
6 
0 
0 

4 
0 

6 
6 

4 

0 

2 
3 

0 

7 

1886 
1887 

n 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
3 

0 

1 
2 

0 
0 

8 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1888 

6      6 

o;  0 

25       0 

3 

0 
20 
14 

0 
12 

0 

0 
12 
0 

0 
3 

2 
2 

1889 

1890 
1891 

0 

0 

8 

40 

20 

3 

0 

20 

0 

76 
W 

• 

0 
0 

37 

0 
16 
0 
20 
3 
0 
0 
8 

0 
94 

97 

0 

0 
18 
45 

28 
2 
0 

70 
0 

70 
58 

9 

0 
0 

5  600 

6  1,200 

....       300 

1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
2 

3 
0 

'  3.000  {         8.000 

1896 

3 

0 
6    10.000 

1897 

I.M.  000 

1898 

4     2,550  1     100, 000 
|„ 

1899 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 
3 

1900 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 

4  I  3,000 
....       500 

200,000 
10,000 

6,000 

1901 
1902 

15 

1903 

0 

25 
75 

21 

1 
60      0 

25 

21 

0 

• 

6 

0 

6     2,600 
4  1      500 

1904 

0 
0 

0 
0 

37 
0 

20 

34 

0 

45 

■  0 

■o 

3 

2 

42,000 
300 

1905 

800 

40,000  '  1M>7 

"■|       ■ 

PKIVATE  SECOJIDAKT  SCHOOLS  STILL    IN    EXISTENCE,   BUT    WHICH  FAILED  TO 
FOR  ISM-M. 


2 

2 

30 

26 

0 

• 

31 

29 

15 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

» 

0 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

24 
40 

11 
40 

0 
79 

18 
20 

27 
32 

15 
65 

66 
20 

J? 

0 
30 

68 
30 

10 
25 

30 
35 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
14 

0 
0 

0 
2 

1 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
3 

50 
200 

200 
785 

300 
500 

? 

10 
2 

12 
5 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

i 

1 

4 

4 

1 

» 

5 

2 

0 

0 

■^ 

2 
3 

6 
5 

12 

38 

25 
113 

26 
135 

3 
0 

7 
0 

6 

1 

12 

7 

0 
230 

0 

5 

38 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

4 

1 

11 

" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

925,000 


800 


1908 


800  ,  1910 


2,600 
40,700 


1911 
1912 


15,000  I  1913 

I 
3,000  I  1914 


1.000 
1,738 


1915 
1916 


1917 
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State  and  po«t-offl«e. 


SuDcofloBUtatiini. 


Kmdo  of  principftL 


BaUgiaw 

denooUBa- 

ttoo. 


INDIANA. 

KotraDaane 

IOWA. 

Grand  Junction ..... 

KEKTCCKY. 

Taylorarille 

LOCISIAKA. 

Kevr  Iberia 

New  Orleana 

MAIHB. 

Litclifleld  Cornels... 

inCBIOAN. 

Mnrsball 

HINHE80TA. 

Gracevfllo , 

UinneajioUs 

HUiSISSlPPt. 

Hamlet 

Heidelberg 

K08RUth 

Vaiden 

KISSOUBI. 

Macon 

MarioDTille 

PaynesTille 

Plattsbnrg 

St.  Louis , 

Sparta 

\v  eaubleau 

NEBKASEA. 

Hastinga 

HBW  TOKK. 

Broolclyn 

do 

Clavoracli 

(rlcns  Falla 

Uogansburg 

Ithaca , 

/.anainghnrg , 

New  Torlc  City  (270 

WestVaiat.). 
Now    Tork  City  (34 

Weat  40th  St.). 


St.  Mary's  Academy. 


K.C. 


St.  Mary's  Academy. 


Spencer  InsUtate.. 


Mount  (Tannel  Convent 

Mis.  BUke'a  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man's Boarding  and  Day 
School. 

Lltohfield  Academy 


St.  Mary's  Academy. 


Convent  of  Our  Lady. 
'Wraaman'a  Academy. 


Jasper  Normal  High  School.... 

HeiuellierK  Institute 

Kossuth  High  Scliool 

Vaiden  Male  and  Female  Insti- 
tute. 


St.  James  Military  Academy 
MarionvilIeCollegiate  Institute 

Payoesville  Institute 

Flattsbiirg  College 

Smith  Academy . 

Sparta  Private  Normal 

AVeaableau  Christian  Institute 


Hastings  College  . 


The  Brooklj-n  Heights  Semi- 
nary. 

St.  James  School 

Claveracic  College  and  Hudson 
River  Institute. 

Glens  Falls  Academy 

Hogansburg  Academy 

Coscadilhi  School  . 


Lansingburg  Academy. 
Columbia  Institute 


Halsey  Collegiate  School. 


Siai«r  Mary  Berolimaas- . 


Bev.  Geo.  C.  Overatocet . 


E.C. 


Pnab. 


Sister  Incarnation 

Mrs.  Fraocia  D.  Blake . 


•R.C. 
Epia. 


■W.  F.  Sims. 


Bev.  P.  A.  Baart,  S.T.  L  . .    E.  C 


Sister  St.  Joseph B.  C 

Wilhelm'W.Wraainaa Kcoaeet . 


"Watson 

W.L.Murray 

J.  £.  Austin 

J.  S.  Hudson,  M.  S  . 


Xonsect . 
Nonaecs . 
Nonaect . 


F.'W.Blees Konsect. 


JohnTnrrentine,pi«9ideut 

J.P.Boyd 

J.W.Ellis 

Joseph  W.  Fairbanks 

J.  A.Preaaon , 

J.Whitaker.A.M... 


M.E 

Kooaect  ..j 
Nonaect . 
Nooaect . 
NoBsect. 
ChriatiBB 


Rev.W.T.Ringland,DJ).'  Pnab. 


Clam  B.Colton.  Katharine 
S.  Woodward. 

Brother  Joseph 

Arthur  H.  Flack 


Daniel  C.  Farr Koasect . 

M.  Stanislaus    McGarr,     Konsect  - 
A.M. 

Charles  T.  Parsell Nonsert 

Charles  T.  R.  Smith I  Ntauect 

Edwin  Fowler I  Konsect. 

W.  W.D. Halsey, Ph. D...'  Konsect . 


R.C. 
M.E. 
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i>KiyATE  SECOKBART  SCHOOLS  STILL  IK  EXISTENCE,  ETC.—Coi^tiniied. 


Second- 
ary in- 
struct- 
ore. 


StuduDta. 


"Whito 
secoud- 

ary. 


B       -3 


10 


2       20 


6  I       0 
5  *       0 


16 


0  2 

1  1 


1 

49 

2 

88 

1 

18 

1 

12 

1 

2«S 

1 

75 

2 

40 

6 

2 

34. 

1 

U 

0 

3 

0 

80 

4 

8 

57 

3 

5 

75 

1 

5 

15 

i 

! 

40 

3 

3 

45 

S 

1 

110 

1 

2 

110 

20 


18 


34 


lis 

0 

58 

70 
25 

1 

62 
0 


Colored 

second- 

ary. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


lOJlI 


PreiNiriiig  for 
college. 


ClaB- 
alcol. 


13  13 


12  ,  15 


0       0 
0     60 


40 


45 


0     34 

25       8 


14 


Sciaa- 
tiao- 


IS 


Gradn- 
ates  in 
1894. 


i«  ir 


20 


0     12 


College 
prepara- 
tory »tu- 
dentH  in 
the  cla.ss 
of  1894. 


18    19 


13 


B 
a 
ia 


30    31      33 


5,781 


40 


800 

1,100 


550 


300 


800 
750 


Vnlne  of 
grooiids, 

biiild- 
inga,  etc. 


33 


17,500 


1,800 


TOO 
1,444 

2,000 
I  1,983 


1,400 


12,000 


10,600 


12,000 
50 


1,500 

2,000 

700 

6,500 


80,000 
8,000 
6,000 

10,000 

110,  000 

1.200 

8,000 


100,000 


15,000 
59,448 

15,000 
8,900 

40,  221 
10,  095 
15,000 


1918 


1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 


\9H 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 

1029 

i9;io 


1931 

19:!2 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1936 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1943 

1944 
1915 
19*6 

1947 
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Stete  uid  postHtffloe. 


Name  of  iaatltntioii. 


Name  of  priacipaL 


B^lfisu 


NEW  TOIK— «ontiDued. 


1948     Redcreek 

1940  >  Rocbester    (9    Gibbs 

,        Bt.). 

NORTH  CABOUNA. 


1950  I  Barlington.. 

1951  i  Faruington  . 

1952  Greensboro.. 

1953  MooreavUle.. 
195-1  :   Kubicon 

1955  Selma 

1956  !  Sammerfield. 


1957 


1958 
1959 
I960 
19«1 


1962 
1903 


10C4 
1965 
1966 


1967 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Portland 

PEKHSTLTAmA. 


Erie 

Lansdowne... 
HoOonald.... 
WestcbMter  . 


BHODE  ISLAKD. 


Eaat  Greenwich. 
Providence 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Cokeabory . 

Jordan 

KeidviUe... 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sionx  Falls 


I 


TENNESSEE. 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1973 
1973 
1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 
1978 


Bloom  ington . 

Culleoka 

Foutch 

Loudon  

Memphis 

do 

OveraU 


TEXAS. 

Victoria 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

VBBHONT. 


Essex 

South  Woodstock. 


Eedoreak  TTnion  Seminary 

The  Crittendon  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 


Burlington  Academy 

Farmiugton  Academy 

Bennett  College 

IIooresTille  Academy 

Ingram  Branch  High  School . 

Selma  Academy 

Summerfleld  School 
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Tabuc  7. — St*ti»tie$  »/  eolltfttfor  woMffi,  Dititio*  A,  ftr  JSOS-&i. 


Location. 


Mills  College,  Cal.. 

Kockfonl,  HI 

Baltiauua,  If  d 

Cam)iriilEa,Ha«s 

NorthampteD,  HaJM 
South  Hadley,  Mass 

'Wellealey,  U  MS 

Princeton,  N.J 

Aurora,  N.Y 

Blroira,  N.T 

New  York,N.T 

Do 

Ponghkeepsie,  K.  T 
ClevelaiMl,  Ohio 

BrynMawr,  Pa , 

Lynchburg,  Ta 


Kame, 


Mill*  College  and 

Seminary. 

Roekford  College 

'Weman's  C<dleg«  of 

Baltimore. 

BadeUffe  CoDege 

Hmith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  Col- 

iM*. 
"WeneeJey  College.... 

Evelyn  CoUoge 

Wells  College , 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  CoUen 

Rutgers  Female  Col- 

lege.*a 

Tassar  CoDege 

Cleveland  CoUeg*  for 

Women. 
Bryu  Mawr  College. . . 
Budolph'  Macon  Wo- 

min's  College. 


Piolnaors  and  in- 
structors. 


Pro- 
para- 
t«»y 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


Colle- 
giate 
depart- 
ment. 


Total 
number. 


Students. 


IDO 


lO 


15 


0  238 
0  746 
0  300 


11 


19 


t61 


213 
1«9 


17  155 
7   753 


Library. 


s 


13 


4,500 

5,000 
5,000 


7,000 
6,000 
15,237 

""ii 

44,800 
3,000 
6,000 
4,000 
886 
1,000 

■"275 

1,000 

30 

20,600 

500 

22,000 
250 

8,000 

! 


14 


100 
129 


>  Statistics  of  18B2-93. 


•  Sospeadsd,  1805. 
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Tablk  8. — SUtiUtiet  ofeolUgmfor  women,  Diviaion  B,for  1893-94. 


Location. 


Name. 


Athens 

Bailev  Springs. 

EsstLako 

£ur«ul« 

Hunts ville  .... 

Marion 

Do 

Tuscaloosa 

Tuslcegco 


ARKANSAS. 

Conway , 

CALirORNIA. 


San  JoB^ 

Santa  Kosa . 


GEOROIA. 


Athens 

Cuthhort 

Salton 

Forsyth 

Gainesville... 

La  (irange 

Do 

Mneon 

UilledgeTille . 


Home 

Thomwville  . 


Chicago 

Jacicsonville. . 
1)0 


Knoxville  . ... 

INDIANA. 

Terro  ITaute . . 


Osvogo., 
Topcka . 


KENTCCKT. 

Bowling  Gieen . . 

Clinton 

Danville 

Glen  dale 

HajTfHlsbnrg 

KopkinsvlUe  .... 

Lexington . , 

UilleraburiF 

NictaolasTiUe 

Owens boro  ... 


Athens  Female  College 

Bailev  Springs  University.. 

East  LaRe  Atheneum 

Union  Female  College 

Huntsville  Female  College. 
Jndsnn  Female  Institute. .. 
Marion  Female  Seminary  . . 

Central  Female  College 

Alabama    Confereuoe  Fe- 
male  College. 


Cenlrnl  Baptist  College  . .. 


College  of  Kotre  Dame. . . . . 
Santa  Rosa  Ladies'  College 


Lnry  Cobb  Institate 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College . . . . , 

Monroe  Female  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary. . 
La  Grange  Female  College 
Southern  Female  College. . . 
'Wesloyan  Female  College.. 
Georgia  Normal  and  Indus* 
trial  College. 

Shorter  College 

Young  FemaM  College 


Seminary  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Illinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Coates  College 


College  for  Young  Ladies . . 
College  of  the    Bisters  of 
Bethany. 


Potter  College 

Clinton  College 

Caldwell  College 

Lynnland  Female  College.. 

Yonng  Lndies'  College 

Bethel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  Cdlege  . . 
MiUersborgFemale  College 
Jeeaamine  Female  Institnle 
Owensboro  Female  College* 


Profes- 
sors 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


16 


Students. 


49 


le 


23 


80 


17 


246 
312 

ISO 
66 


55 


25 


s  ! 

1        S 

C     H 


til 


'Statistica  1802-03. 


64 

36 
...il53 
...|  80 
3  246 
5  '103 
0  09 
2  122 
...177 


106 


150 


120 


lO      II 


19 


12 


200  XoosteL 

1.500  I  Ifeasect 

6.832  M.K.9C 

1, 400  Bapi. 

600  yoDSMl 

200  I  Bast. 

2,000  .  M.B. 


125     Bapt 


5,000 
500 


4.000 


1,490 


2,000 


700 
2,500 


Bapt. 
Noaaeet. 


P.B. 


Preab. 


Prsak 
P.K. 


Naoawt. 

Bapt. 

Presb. 

Bapt. 

Nooaect. 

Bapt. 

Chriatia. 

lf.K.Sa. 

Nonaect. 

Vaoaaet. 
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Tablb  S.—8tati»tie$  of  eoU«get  for  women,  DivUion  B,for  I89S-94—CantinaeA. 


hocMim. 


KUTUCKT— con- 
tinned. 

Pewee  Valley 


RiUMellville. 

Stanford 

Winchester.. 


LODIBIAKA. 


Kame. 


Kentnek;  College  for  Yonng 
Ladiea. 

Logan  Female  CoUeiEe 

Stanford  Female  CoUege  . . . 
Wincheeter  Female  College 


Clinton '  SUliman  Female  Collegiate 

I      Institute. 

M  ansfield I  Mansfield  Female  CoUege . . 

Minden Jefferson  Davis  College 


Deerini 
KentsHiU 


^i 


KABTI.AHI>. 

Froderlok  .... 


Hngersto-wn  . 
LiitherviUe.. 


MASgACHUSSTTS. 

Anbarndale 


Albert  Lea 


tflBSISSIPPI. 

Bla«>  Mountain. 


Brookhaven . 

Clinton 

Columbus.... 


Jackson  . 

Irferidian  . 

Do.... 


Oxford 

Pontotoc  .... 
Fort  Gibson  . 
Sammlt 


MISSOUBI. 

Columbia , 

I>o 

Fayette 

Fulton , 

Independence. , 

JenntniCB 

Lextng^ton 

I>o 

X)o 


Afexioo  .... 
St.  Charlee. 


"Westbrook  Seminarr 

Maine    Wesleyan    Female 
College. 


Woman's  College  of  Fred- 
erick. 

Eee  Mar  College 

LntherrlUe  Seminary 


Laaell  Seminary  for  Tonng 
Women. 


Albert  Lea  College. 


Bloe  Mountain  Female  Col- 
lege. 

WhTtworth  Female  College. 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and 
College. 

Belhaven  College  forToung 
Ladles. 

East  Mississippi  Female 
College. 

Stone  College  for  Yonng 
Ladies. 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  CoUege. 

Port  Gibson  Female  CoUege . 

Lea  Female  CoUege 


Christian  Female  College. . . 

Stephens  CoUege 

Boward- Payne  College 

Svnodical  Female  College. . 
Kiansaa  City  Ladies'  CoUege . 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Fem.ile  College 

Central  Fumale  CoUege 

EUzabeth     A  u  1 1     Female 
Seminary. 

Hardin  College 

Llndenwood  Female  CoUege 


Profes- 
sors 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


12 


Students. 


2* 


33 


16 


40  '  V 
iO  j  30 
80  I  75 


38 


C3 


aS 

5ci 


25 


.100 
62 


I 


•3 

»3 


11     I 


13 


100     16 
17    .... 


156     21 


63 


165  I  19 


95  I  27 

...:U9  I  10 

...1279  12 

10  ioo  I   0 


125  I  U 

129  I  15 

163  6 

89  IS 

76  I  0 

20  2 

113  13 

151  !  10 

69  I  5 


2,000 
200 
500 


6  '  1,500 
8     8,000 


3,000 
7,000 


1,500 
2,500 


1,900 


l,SO0 


1,500 

600 
1,500 
1,000 

100 

1,000 

300 

800 
300 


400 


950 
400 
400 

2,500 
600 

2,000 
400 


210  I  18     1,000 
61  I    8  I  2,000 


M.  E.  So. 

Konsect. 
Christian. 


Presb. 


M.E.SO. 

Nonsect, 


Univ. 
M.E. 


Ref. 
Konsect. 


1, 555     Lnth. 


Konsect. 


Presb. 


Bapt. 

M.  E.  So. 

Bapt. 

Konsect. 

Nonseot. 

M.E. 

Bapt. 

Com.  Pres. 

Konsect. 
M.  £.  So. 
Bapt. 


Christian. 

Bapt. 

M.  E.  So. 

Preiib. 

Presb. 

Konsect. 

Bapt. 

M.  E.  So. 

Presb. 

Bapt. 
Presb. 
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IjOcatiOD. 


HEW  UAKPSBIRE. 
Tiltoll 

ICKW  JKSSKT. 

Bortlontown 

NEW  YOBK. 

Brooklyn 

NOSTH  CABOUKA. 

AsheviUe 

Dallas 

Greensboro 

Hickory •. . . 

LoDoir 

Loui8)»urg 

Murli^eaboro 

Oxford 

Salem 

OHIO. 

Ciuciniir.ti 

Gleodale 

Granville 

Do 

Oxford 

PaiueaviUe 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AUontown 

Bethlehem 

Carlisle 

Chaniborabiire.  ■  ■ 

LiUt* 

Mechanicsburg .. 

Ogontz  School . . . 
Pittsburg 

Do 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Columbia 

Do 

Due  West 

GafniejrCity 

GreenTille 

Do 

Spartanburg 

Union 

AViUiamstcn 

TBicnnsiB. 

Bristol 

Brownsville 


Xame. 


New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 


I»rofe9- 

sora 

and  in- 

stmot- 

ors. 


Bordentown  Female  College      3 


PaokerCollegiatelnetltate.     6 


Asheville  Female  College .. 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  College. 
Clareraont  Female  College. . 
Davenport  Female  College.. 
Louisburg  Femalje  College. . 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  In  • 

slitute. 
Oxford  Female  Seminary. . . 
Salem  Female  Academy — 


Bartholomew  English  and 

Classical  SohooH 
Glendale  Female  College  . . 
Granville  Female  College. .. 

Shepardson  College 

Oxford  College 

Lake  £rie  Seminary 


Allentown   College   for 

"Women. 
Moravian  Seminary  for 

Yoiing  Ladiee. 

Motzger  College 

■Wilson  College 

Linden  HallSeminair 

Irving  College  for  Tonng 

Women. 

Ogontz  School 

Pennsylvania  College  for 

Women. 
Pitteborg  Female  College. 


Colombia  Female  College . 

Cullege  for  'Women 

Due  West  Female  College. 


Cooper-Limestone  Institute 

Chioora  College 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  College 

Clifford  Seminary   

Williamston  FemaleCollege 


SuUlns  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 


Students. 


25 


n 


» 


17 


18 


t 

fit  I  u 


■A 


«     7      8      • 


30 


U 


588 


i5    .. 


13« 


20    105 
12  I  35 


73  238 


1« 


13 
2$ 
...115 
21 
50 


25 


22 


47 


273 


23 


763 


...150 

.150 
80 
8» 
83 
80 


121 

SO 
SO 

211 

lie 


M 

....118 
....il46 


10 


i 


!•      11     I 


19 


37 


It     2, 000     M.  K. 


1,000 


M.S. 


5,800     Xoaseet. 


SOO     M.K.S& 
450     Lntk. 
SCO     M.  E. 

"iao"'  H-K-Se. 

250  .  H.E. 
1,000  j  B^^ 


700  ,  B«pC 
0,000  :  Morsviaa. 


1,500  ,  P.E. 


5,000    

Bapt. 

2,200  I  Freeh. 
4,000  !  Noaaact. 


I 


Ret 


5, 000     Moraviaa. 


IW 
3,400 
3,000 


Koneeci. 
PMsfc. 

MorsviaB, 


SOO  I  Luth. 


8,aa» 

3,000 
1,000 


Neaeai 
Presb. 


M.E. 


M.K.SS. 

PrMb. 

As.    Kef. 
Pnab. 

Bapt. 

PreabL 

Bapt 
8, 500  !  Kaaiwet. 
200  ,  XaurcL 
8,000     Ifnaisst 


200 
400 


200 


1,000 


U.E.Sa 
1  JBapt 
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Tablb  8. — Staii$tic$  of  oolUgtt  for  vomtn,  DivitUm  B,for  189S-94 — Continued. 


I.ociition. 


1 

TEiraissEB— con- 
tinued. 

Colnmbi* 

Franklin 

Gallatin 

JaekMiD 

KnoxTllle 

Ho&tinnTille  .t.. 

Hurfreeebcro 

IfaahnUe 

Do 

Fnlaski 

BogersTille 

Somerville 

Winolieater 

TEXAS. 

Bel  ton 

CbapelHill 

"Waco 

viBomA. 
Abingdon 

Do 

Bristol 

ChsrlottoHvllle.. 

Danville 

Do 

EoUina 

Marion 

ITorfolk 

Po  tersbnrg 

JEUchmond 

Stminton 

Do 

Do 

"Winebester 

Do 

"WythoviUe 

WEST   VIBOmiA. 

Parlcerabnrg  .... 

'WUOOBBDI. 

7ox  Irfkke 

3£Uwaalcee 


Name. 


Colombia  Atbenasam 

Tenneaaee  Female  CoUege. 

Howard  Female  College 

Hemphia    Conference    fe- 
male Inatitute. 
East  Tennessee  Instltnte  . . 
Cumberland  Female  College 

Soale  Female  College 

Nashville  College  forYonng 

Ladies. 
Ward  Seminary  for  Yonng 

I<adies. 

Martin  Female  Colleice 

Synodical  Female  College . . 
SoraerviUe  Female  Instltnte 
Uary  Sliarp  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chapel    Hill   Female  Col- 
lege. 
Waoo  Female  CuUegea  .... 


Martha  Waabington  Col- 
lege. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Insti- 
tute. 

Southwest  Virginia  Instl- 
tnte. 

Albemarle  Female  Insti- 
tute.* 

Danville  College  for  Tonng 
Ladies. 

Boanoke  Female  College. . . 

HoUlns  Institute 

Marion  Female  College .... 

Norfolk  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Sonthom  Female  College  . . 

Woman's  College  of  Bieh- 
mond. 

Stannton  Female  Seminary. 

Virginia  Fomalo  Institute. . 

Wealeyaa  Female  Institute 

Episcopal  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

Plomer  Memorial  Female 
College. 

Partcersbnrg  Female  Semi, 
nary. 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  Ctrilege 

*8tatUlicsofl8«Z-03. 


Profes- 
sors 
and  in- 
struct- 
ors. 


Students. 


10 


IS 


M     40 


25 


10 


13     45 

17  154 
30  I  39 
45  226 


10 


45 


82 


M 
1200 
10  log 
91 


35 


1! 


6S. 


19 


10 


a 

a 

i 


11 


5,850 
300 
600 

6,100 


800 

400 
1,000 

800 

100 

1,000 

450 
1,500 


2,500 
400 

i,aoo 


3,000 
500 
712 


300 

600 

3,000 

200 

500 

2,000 
1,000 

600 
1,200 

600 
1,100 

500 

200 


300 

1,638 
3,000 


3 

I 


la 


Konseet. 
H.B.Sa 
N  on  sect. 
M.E. 

Nonseet. 
Cnmberl'd 

Presb. 
M.E. 


Presb. 

M.E.80. 
Presb. 
Nonseofc. 
Bapt 


Bant. 
M.K.8» 

M.E.8« 


M.E.80. 

Presb. 

Bapt. 

Nonsaot. 

M.ESO. 

Bapt. 
Bapt. 
Lntb. 


Bapt. 

Lntb. 
P.  B. 
M.E. 
P.  E. 
M.  E.  So. 
Presb. 


Konseet. 


Cong,  aad 

Presb. 
Konseet. 


a  Suspended,  June,  1895. 
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Tablb  9. — SlatUliet  of  colleges  of  agriealtare  and  ihemecKaniearU  endowed  bj  attt 


luHtitntions  and  poat^offioe*. 


Alabama  Agricultural  BDdHecban> 
ical  College,  Auburn,  Ala.. 

State -Normal  aud  luduetrial  School, 
Normal.  Ala 

TJoiTerBity  of  AriEouftfTncaon,  Arle. 

Arkansas  Indaatrial  Uuiversiiy. 
FayetteviUe,  Ark 

Branch  Normal  College,  Pino  Blttff, 
Ark 

Uuirersity  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo 

SbeHield  Scientific  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn 

Delaware  College,  Neirark,  Del 

State  College  for  Colored  Students, 
Dover,  Del 

Florida  Agricultural  College,  Lake 
City,  FU -. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Colored  Students,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla  

TTniversity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.. 

Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Col- 
ored Youlbs,  College,  Ga 

TTniversity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

TTniversity  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 
III 

Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames, 
Iowa 

Kansas  Agrlonltural  College,  Kan- 
haltan,  Kans 

Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  Lexington,  Ky 

State  Normal  College,  Frankfort, 
Ky 

Louisiana  State  University  ar.d  Ag- 
rlculturalaud  Mechanical  College, 
Biiton  Kongo,  La 

Sontiiern  Uuiversltv,  New  Orleans, 
La 

Maine  State  College  of  Anicnlture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Orono,  He. 

Maryland  Agrioultnral  College,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Mass 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Mich 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis, Miiin 

Acricnltnral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lego  of  Mississippi,  Agricultural 
College,  Miss 

Alcorn  A  grioulturalnnd  Mechanical 
College,  Westside,  Miss 


University  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo 

Montana  Agrlcnltnral  College, 
Bozeman,  Mont 
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of  Congreu  of  July  g,  ISSt,  ani  Augmt  SO,  1890,  for  the  ytar  ended  June  SO,  1894. 


Property. 


Value 
of  farm 
lands. 


1« 


$3,000 
10,000 

i,ouo 

9,600 


Value 

of  bnlld 

ings  and 

equip- 

uient. 


12,322 

15,000 

o'. 

3,000' 
5,0001 
3.C35 

7,105 
10,000 

2.000 
10,000 

73,000 
70,000 

27,000 

80,000 

25,000 

1,000 

33,300 

8,000 

7,500 

28,000 

40,025 

0 

47,  320 

375,000 

S«,  4M 

2,500 

141,  106 

2,800 

10,000 


ir 

$1M,  760 

21,077 
121,300 

267, 180 

33,000 

»56,000 

122,000 


110.727 
15,700 
46,460 


It,  500 
725,000 


Seoeipta— 


From 

the 

Stole. 


18 


From 
United 
States 
land 
grant, 

act 
of  1862. 


I* 


For  ex- 
periment 
station, 

a«t 
of  1887. 


From 
United 
States  en- 
dowment, 
act 
of  1890. 


From 
fees  and 

other 
aonrces. 


»• 


91 


»a 


»6,  976.  20*20, 280. 00 


I 


4,000. 
7.705. 

15,800. 

4,350. 

120. 137. 

47,000. 


615, 000. 00  610, 677. 9»t 

0.    8.322. 
15,000.00   19,000. 


10. 400. 00 


0 
3,000.00 

0 

0 


,500.00 
0 


25,500 
140,075  24, 

I 
685,000,141. 
426,000   80, 

428,489   22, 

347,000'  77, 

139,966 
i 
16,030     5, 


000.00 
412. 17 

881.75 
000.00 

341.34 

310.88 

0 

000.00 


275,000  13,450.00 
43,479|    7,500.00 

217,750  3,000.00 
57,000     9,381.37 

331,5481  20,000.00 

9S0,4r>4'  0 


353, 430 
1,007,500 

103,820 
64,500 

202,393 
19,200 
9,300 


16,862.50 
195,286.28 

22,500.00 
2, 071. 25 

25,000.00 
2,079.77 


43,624.63 

4, 437. 97 

10.00 
4,980.00 

0 

9,107.00 

0 
16,954.14 

0 
0 

27,314.89 
17,000.00 

48,395.00 

29,  460.  78 

9,900.00 


9,115.69 
0 
5, 915. 00 
6, 1*1.  30 
7,300.00 
4,977.97 
44, 627. 26 
16,207.54 


15,000.00 


15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

0 
15,  000. 00 

0 

16,000.00 


15,  000. 00 

15,000.00 
15, 000. 00 

15,  000.  00 

16,  000.  00 
15,000.00 

0 

15,000.00 
0 
15, 000, 00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
0 
15,000.00 
11,  350.  00 


13, 818. 
5,181. 
19,000. 
19,000. 

15,200. 
3,800. 
9,500. 


9,500.00 
12,666.67 

6,833.33 
19, 000.  00 

19,000.00 
19,000.00 

19, 000.  00 

19,  000.  00 

16, 245.  00 

2, 765. 00 

9,201.00 
9,  709.  00 
19, 000. 00 
19,000.00 
12,666.66 
6,333.34 
19,  000. 00 
19,  000.  00 


5,914.50   16,000.00     8,523.95 
5,078.75  o'  10,476.05 

16,22G.0o|  15,000.00!  17,979.10 
0     1,020.90 


16,000.001  19,000.00 


Expenditures — 


For  agri- 
culture 

and 

mechanic 

arts. 


33 


For  ex- 
periment 
station. 


For 
other 
depart- 
ments. 


94 


93 


«5, 708. 27|«41, 183. 18 

13, 856. 94     2, 694. 54 
585.50     9,43l.8ll 

3,607.00    15.435.59 

268.73     3,277.57 


623, 933. 20  . 


260.23 
792.35 


580.24 
271.00 


974.90 
,827.28 


0 
923.36 


95, 689. 70 

68,611.95 

112,991.69 
16, 331.  40 

4, 505. 18 

23,200.58 


3,826.00 
29,620.81 

18, 260. 76 
23, 407. 80 


40, 330. 00        (a) 
47,230.36150,018.21 

44,  000.  00  134,  830.  65 

I 

6,107.44138,407.21 

44,647.34'  86,782.50 

l,440.3ll     3,157.43 

6,083.80   34,599.79 

580.00   11.786.16 

6,344.00   32,800.00 

23, 136. 83 

3,455.92 

314, 514. 66 

12, 501. 55 


57, 060. 82 
43,422.58 
318,639.74 
1,589.08 
112,139.81   46,462.73 


8,264.50 
1, 424. 60 
4,6M.64 
402.16 
1,289.00 


88,535.02 
17,502.61 
43,894.40 
8,888.63 
20,032.48 


i»10,329.74 

14,994.08    15,128.61 

16,444.331  36,940.81 

!     4,949.22 

I 
14,570.97192,544.87 

I 
19,21Z48 


15,000.00  10,781.46 


15,044.48 


0     5,676.00 


15, 000. 00 

I 
15,545.64217,885.1 
17.008.82 , 

I 
IS,  000.  00 

15,000.00 

18,435.46     6,»43. 
, I     6,440. 


I 
15,000.00     4,600. 

I 
0     5,257. 

I 
16,859.001 


15, 199.7l| 

15,000.00l 


15,142.07< 

29,749.07  277,760.33 


I 


15,000.00     7,680.' 
0 


47 
0 
16,826.71   16,880.54 


I 


16,000.00. 


ainolnded  under  other  departments. 
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Tablb  9.—SUiU$tic9  of  colltff «t «/  OfriemUttrn  and  ike  mm^mMUi  arts 


iBHtitutioiia  aixl  xM>8t-oi!icea. 


VniTersity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Is'obr 

Tiiivor»ity  of  Nevacli,  Beno,  Xev... 

Nuw  Jiam'p«hire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture iintl  ilio  Mechaiiic  Arts,  Dur- 
ham, N.  H 

ltut;;cr'a  Scientific  School.  New 
Urunswick,  N.  J 

Cnllr;:e  of  Agriculture  anil  the  Me- 
chanic ArtK,  LaB  Cruceft,N.  Mox... 

(yonu'U  University,  Ithaca,  N.  T 

North  Carolina  C»>ilege  of  Agricul- 
laro  and  Mechanic  Arts,  AVoat 
Ituleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
Ie;;o  for  tho  Colored  Itace,  Crecns- 
boro,  N.  C 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Fargo.  X.  Dak 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio , 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mo- 
chauical  College.  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Oreg 

PenuRylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa 

Khode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Artti,  KingAton.  R.  I. 

Clcinson  Agricultural  College,  Clem- 
son  College,  S.  C 

ClatlinUnivcraity,  Orangeburg.  S.  C 

tiouth  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
BrookingH,  S.  Dak 

Xlniversity  of  Teuncasce,  Knoxville, 

Tcun 

•Affricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lojje  of  Texas.  College  Station,  Tex 

Pmirio  View  State  Normal  School, 
iiompsteod,  Tex 

AgriculturnlCoUegeof  Utah,  Logan, 
Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College,  Burlington, 
Vt 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  Blackahurg,  Va 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  Hampton,  Vu 

AVaahiugton  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Science,  Pullman, 
AVaHh 

AVost  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Vft 

AVeat  A'irginia  Colored  Institute, 
I-'arni,  W.  Va 

Uniren^itv  of  AVisconsin,  Madison, 
AViH...: 

tJiiivurHity  of  AVyoraing,  Laramie, 
AVyo 


Profeflsore  and 
instructors. 


Pre- 

para- 
tory 
depart- 
ment 


4     3 


CoUe. 
giate 
depart* 
ment. 


Students. 


Prepar- 
atory. 


6,^ 


0  5S 

0  0 

0  13» 

ll  30] 

0,  0 


0;  0 

I     I 

0  0 

2j  1 

0  0 


ate. 


•     lO 


«0      35      37 


0      54      10 


PnFcrtT. 


Gradn- 
ats. 


11   I'J 


J    ,j 


16|    25'     1- 

0     (0  28) 


I6|     0     4o|      •:  1461 


Ubni7.     -; 


3  z- 

m  s 

I  t 

P.  1^ 


13       14    M 


0     4,M0l 


0    x,aM 


Xtu 


■J 


I 


o|  3a,aa»  s. ««.... 
(60)     leo.siaa^ioD  i« 


»i 

53 
6 
15 
39 
1» 

21 

7 

18 

23 

20 

0 

la 

22 
22 
20 

10 
U 
0 

3J0J 
10      0 


0     30 

I 
0 

0 


I    J  ' 

19       7i       0!       0, 


0<     1. 112 

0         SM 


63       2   411      12 


33 

i' 

«i  400 
6   209 

41     52 

0     27 

o|     0 

V  104 

"i" 

34 


ll    57 

0'  120 

0     24 

0 


I 


28 


22.  13 

124  80 

19«l  13 

«o'  13 


340 


^ 


91      «2 

! 

2   245      54 

I         i 
0;  310       0, 

I        I 
U5.     18       3 

32   112     4S 

0;  97  0 
0'  192  0 
I  411    348 


57     tX 


l«l     10 
Oj  IM.    20 

27       0 
0   363 

...      11 


^l*^ 


25.    » 

i,«s '  e» 

13.473!  7,000  » 
I 
I.SD5'       9WU9 

I,  703,       Ml  IS* 

I 
8.»20| JO* 

s,5Mj  %em  «> 


1,700, 


u« 


3     3,448    8, 000   la 

0.  12, 478   7,  800   111 

0    «,  500  3,  oeo'  St 

0        85«{         «3  l« 
0     3,400        €7%    H 


0  46,735 
2,000 
7,007 

Oj  s;«5a 

»    7,M7 
0.        450 

0  33,309 

0    2,aio 


I,<M  IS 

4501  rs 

44S  C5 

.J. 


8.aoa  «• 
l.ao«l  S» 


H 
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Property. 


Valne 
of  farm 
lands. 


Ifl 


«2So,ooo 

I'J.OOO 


15,000 


10,000 


Valae 
ofbuUd. 
in^  and 
equip- 
ment. 


ir 


Beoelpta — 


From 

the 

SUte. 


18 


*193,000 
09,  750  $25, 000. 00 


181, 


S4,418 


I 
I 
8, 000       C3, 130 


38,000.00 
0 
<,400.00 


2, 576, 542,  SO,  OOa  00 


Pivm  • 

United 

.SUtea 

land 

grant, 

act 
of  1882. 


1» 


(15,000.00(11).  000. 00 
15, 000.  col  l»,C0O.00 


(4,800.00 
6, 034.00 


0 

lo.ooaoo 


10,  OCO.  03     7,  500. 00 


I 


4,000| 
30,000 
C7,400 

10,000; 

25,000 

I 

50,000' 
10,000. 
20,28o! 

11,  aoo; 


31, 100 

06,500 
555,000 

55,000 

135,702 

630,000 

112,500 

230,000 
112, 800' 


55,000.00 
8«,0T«.43 


16,000 

114, 125 

106,370 

215,729 

24,160 

295,034 

15,000 

128,000 

21,600 

180,000 

10,000 

404,221 

25,000 

150,500 

32,000 

540,000 

10,000 

76,247 

225,700 
24,333 

2,750 

62,500 

900,000 

0,540 

126,500 

16,363.84 

75,336.57 

20,000.00 

4S.000.00 
5,000.00 

11,300.00 

0 

59,500.00 

13,750.00 

24,000.00 


31, 450. 53 


9,204.42 

25,637.43 

0 

5, 744. 00 
5.744.00 

0 

23, 760. 00 

14,280.00 

0 

0 


6, 000. 00     8, 130. 00 


1«,  SOO.  00 
0 


29,t«S.72 
10, 329.86 


25,700.00  6,964.65 

8, 490. 00  0 

!76,095.00  16,961.00 
3,797.081 


For  ax- 
periment 
station, 

act 
of  1887. 


30 


From 

United 

State*  ea- 

dowment, 

act 

of  18(0. 


91 


15,000.00   19,000.00 

15,000.00   19,000.00 

15, 000.  on  19,000.00 
11,250.00   19,000.00 

12,338.60 

6,661.40 

19, 000. 00 

19,000.00 

19, 000. 00 

19,030.00 

19, 000.  00 

83,000.00 

9,500.00 
9,500.00 

19,000.00 

19,000.00 

14,250.00 

4,750.00 

19, 000. 00 

19, 000. 00 
12,«S6.e« 


0 
14,830.02 

0 
15, 000.  00 
15,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 
0 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

0 

15,000.00 

15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

0 

15, 000. 00 
15,000.00 


576.701 
640,346.34 

2, 540. 72 


From 
fees  and 

other 
sonrces. 


93 


KxpeniUtnres- 


Foragri- 

colture 

and 

mocbaoio 

arts. 


33 


For  ex- 
periment 
station. 


34 


(2,500.00 (16,000.00 

0(19,000.00    15,000.00 


(14,724.07 


13,788.56  7J,764.51   15,000.00 


8,762.43   23,079.00'  15,000.00 

I  I 


3, 394. 80 
34, 432. 91 


2,754.73 

25,  2(6.  28 

8, 664.  81 

4, 933.  87 
13,000.00 

2,614.31 

13,523.91 

500.00 

15,023.50 

8,665.01 

28, 019. 83 
80, 456.  06 


6,333.34    113,186.64 


22,602.36    16,149.60 
'  14,877.58 


36, 306. 13' 


78,532.13 


19,000.00 

10,  000. 00 
o'     3,  000.  00 


15,000.00 
16,000.00 


19, 000. 00 
19,030.00 


1,196.39 

1,716.95 

588.  UO 

63,402.00 

632.77 


12,982.86 


73,039.12 

105,251.56 

I 

32, 101. 19 

43,546.02 

143,  350. 54 

48,  086.  22I 

05,177.87 
18,533.45 

34. 380. 79 
45,253.81 
48,530.00 

2,750.00 
26, 309. 47 

31, 563. 40 
63, 649. 25 
107,126.28 

48,890.81    16,000.00         150.00 

72,258.11   24,335.51 

4,088.83 

78,312.00  21,250.00  280,896.00 

20.478.80  15.263.271  11,201.(0 


16,760.59 

0 

13,000.00 

15,000.00 

27, 945. 18 

18,  089. 16 

15,000.00 
0 

15, 000. 00 

15,000.00 

15, 000. 00 

0 

15, 000. 00 

19, 218. 88 
26,421.23 


For 
other 
depart- 
ments. 


33 


8,697.43 
676,' 840.' is 
0 


40,000.00 
29,773.60 
19,i>04.8e 

21,532.20 
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VIL-NOBMAL 
Table  18. — SlatUiiaoffik 


Post-offlc«. 


Florence 

Forney 

JackeonviUe.. 
LiTingston..., 

Kormal 

Troy 


7     Trjskeijee . 


ABOOKA. 


Tempo 

ABKAKSAS. 


Name  of  schooL 


Name  of  principaL 


State  Normal  College Jas.K.  Powers. 

Cherokee  Normal  (Allege Thomas  E.  Wilkinsoii. 

State  Normal  School Jacob  Forney 

Alabama  Nomial  College  for  Girls.;  Ulss  Jnlia  S.  Tatwiler. 

State  Kormal  andlnduBtrialScbool.  I  W.  H.  Coancill 

State  Normal  College '  lidwin  U.  Eldridg^ 

LL.  D. 
Tnskeeee  Normal  and  Industrial     Booker  T.WasUngtoB. 
Institute.  I 


Arizona  Territorial  Normal  School. I  Edgar  L.  Stormcnt. 


Barren  Fork Mount  Pleasant  Academy I  J.P.Bingham.... 

Jamestown Arkansas  Normal  Training  School.'  J.  W.  Decker 

Jonesboro Jonesboro State  Normal  College...!  C.L. Sampson.... 

Morrillton >  Morrillton  SUte  Normal Robt.  D.Allen  ... 

Paris Paris  Academy '  'W.R.Sliinn 

Pine  Bluff ,  Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkan-  i  Joseph  C.Corbin. 

'     aas  Industrial  Unirersity. 

CALirOBNIA.  I 


Chico California  State  Normal  School 

Los  Angeles do I 

San  Fr.inci8CO '  San  Francisco  Normal  School |  Lanra  T.  Fowler 

SanJose State  Normal  School Chas.  W.  Childa 


Robt.  F.  Pennell 

Bdw.  T.  Pierce,  Ph.  D... 


9 

; 

II 

3 

4 

0 

!3 

i 

19 


COLOBADO. 

Greeley 

coKNECTictrr. 


28 


30 


31 

32  I 


State  Normal  School  of  Colorado. . .    Z.  X.  Snyder . 


Bridgeport  .. 

New  Britain . 
Now  Haven.. 
Willimantic  . 


Bridgeport  Training  School <  MissEmmaG.Olmstasd. 

Normal  Training  School Clarence  F.  Carroll . . . . . 

State  Normal  Training  School '  Arthur  B.  Morrill 

do George  P.  Fheniji 


4 

3 

17 

SJ 

(1 

( 

4 

IS 

DI3TB1CT  oy  COLCM. 
BIA. 


'Washington . 
do 


'Washington  Normal  School  (white) 
'Washington  Normal  (colored)  . . 


FLOSIDA. 

De  Funiak  Sjirings . 
Tallahassee 

OEOBOIA. 

Millcdgoville  . 
Trenton 


I 


Florida  Stato  Normal  College  for 
Whites. 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Georgia   Normal    and    Industrial 

('ollego. 
Dade  Normal  Institute 


ILLINOIS. 

Carbondalo 


Chicago.  Station  O . 
Normal 


Sonthem    Illinois    State    Normal 
School. 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

IllinoU  State  Normal  University . . 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Myers 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Moten . 


Rev.  C.P.Walker. 
T.DeS.  Tucker... 


J.  Harris  Chappell. 
Albert  B.  Mcrrille . 


H  W.  Ercrest,  LL.  D., 
regent. 

Francis 'W.  Parker 

John  W.Cook 
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ToUl 
enroUment. 


1S2 
K 
72 
131 
142 
241 


Xornial 
students. 


i 


I 


Colored  I 
iiormal   | 
RtadcntM 
Incliidrd  I 
in  9  and  10.' 


100 
84 
00 
11« 
125 

249 


106 

57 

85 

59 

125 

168 

02 
45 
40 
53 
133 
73 

1 
150 

m 

153 

30 

36 

0 

87 

188 

330 

85 

615 

:;;::: 

143 

372 

122 

0 
3 
0 

4 

40 

418 

98 

90 

"ms' 

2 

1 

49 
25 

SO 

57 

42  . 

27 

52 

61 

0 

361 

1 

76 

50 

75  ' 

96 

320 

373 

80 
93 

601 
617 

772  . 
490  ' 

85 
10 
32 
0 
62 
175 

169 


25 
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lO    ll!l3i  13  '  14 


130 
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51  '  22  '  55 


210 
101 


I-- 


23 
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le  irjis,    19 


30 
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ai 


58      8 


70 


7  I  57 
---    42 


188  ... 
330  .... 
8.?  I  0 
615 


275 


0  I    38  ,    0      2 

3  1  193  I    0     20 

0 :  08  >. 

4  90    . 


I 


169  ' 
0  I 


51 
101 


28       3     .16  '  »7,500  : 

0       4     32  I        2G0  ,  $1, 000 
«    -  - 

13   2^  .  36 
18  i     3  ,  40  ' 
21       4  ,  30  , 


I 


2,800  ' 
2,748  I 
4,000 
3,UU0 

20  :    4  I  36  I     3, 103  '. 

I        ] 
3      40  i     7,200 


0 

0 

30U 


23 


61 


27 


0  129 

...  184 

0  ,  0 

...  280 


0  I 

IS  I 

9  I 

1 


2  ''  SO 

3  36 
3  30 
2     38 


!     2      40 


500 

:iuo 

1.J50 
1,500 
1,400 
7,350 


8,000 


$40,000 
1,500 
10,000 
10,000 
35,000 
30,000 

200,000  I 


12,000   ; 

8 

1,500 

S 

1.250  . 

10 

6,000 

11 

12,000 

12 

12,000  i 

13 

60.000  , 

14 

138 


!     i 


0  I  900 

0  I  413   87 

0 

0  !  499   18 


4  40  24. 500 

4  40  24,800 

1  1  40  

3  40  4.->,000 


I  175,000 

75,000  200,000 


3,000  725,000 


4     38     35, 000  ,  36,  000  '  150,000  , 

211  1 

2  '  40  5.  700    . 

2  '  40  .17.956    150,000 

2  ,  40  IB.OOO    I 


46      20,000    125,000      140,000 


!    I 


28  i 
10  i 


0 

0 

1  { 

1 

0 

... 

0 

0 

0 

... 

10 

8 

479       50  ,     1  ,  37 
269  '     26       1      40 


42         4  '     3  '  36 

'  I        I 

0         6  I    2     32 


1,500 


0  ,  158    124     79 

I      '     !     ' 

15       10       4  '  25  I 


156     132       0     55  ' 
I  I        I        I 

14     196    ! 

208  ■■412  •     0    i 


3,600  '     1,400 
I    0,000 


75 


4  30  22,900   2,500 
1   32     307 


22  3-4  40  28.610 


2    1   048  ,  90   2  40  36,0fl0  . 
0    1   390   31   3  .  39  31,494 


1 


4,500 
25,000  , 


135,000  , 
3.500 


1 


190,000  ! 
200,600'. 


31 
32 
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Table  18. — StatUHea  of  public  normal 


Pmt-office. 


33     Coyiogton 

84  IndianapoUs . . . 

85  Tene  Haute... 

IOWA. 

3«  i  Cedar  Falls 

37  Kossuth 

38  I  Rockwell  Cit}r . 

39  I  Woodbine 

KAK8AS. 

Emporia 

I  KBNTDCKT. 

41  CloTerport 

42  I  Coriuth 

43  I  Dixon 

44  I  Frankfort 


40 


Kame  of  sohooL 


Name  of  principal. 


;  .5 

a 


Indiana  Normal  Colleee W.  A.  Furr 

Indianapolis  Normal  School '•  M.  E.  Nicholson 

Indiana  State  Normal  School |  William  W.  Parsons.. 

I 

i 
Iowa  State  Normal  School '  Homer  H.  Scerley 


J.  K.  McCnllongh 

M.  W.  Cooper,  P.  C.  Hoi- 

doe  gel. 
H.  A.Kinney,  W.  O.  Rid- 

deU. 


State  Normal  School  of  Kanaaa A.R.Taylar a 


Kossuth  Normal  Academy 

Calhoun  Connty  Normal  School . 

Woodbine  Normal  School 


3 
6 


i 

* 


45     Louisville .. 
4«  !  Oil  Springs . 


Cloverport  Kentucky  Normal J.H.  Logan 

Northern  Kentncky  Normal  School  A.  A.  HiDner.... 

Uixon  High  School J.  M.  Kemolian  .. 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  JohnH.  Jackaon. 
Persons.                                            ] 

Louisville  Normal  School Hiram  Roberts . . 

Advance  Seminary Q«o.  M.  Johnson. 


I 


LOUraiAKA. 


I 


47  !  Natchitoches Louisiana  State  Normal  School... 


I 


MAIKB. 

48  ,  Castine 

49  I  Farmington  .. 

50  Fort  Kent.... 


53 


66 


Gorham  . 
Springfield  . 


Eastern  State  Normal , 

I  Farmington  State  Normal  and 
I      Training  School. 

Hadawaska  Training  School 

I  Western  Normal  School 

[  Springfield  Normal  School 


MABTLANI). 

Baltimore 

HASSACBUSXTTS. 


Boston. 
do. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School . . . 


Boston  Normal  School 

Uassaohnsetta  Normal  Art  School 


Bridge  water.... 

Ftamlngham  ... 

Salem 

Westfleld 

Worceater 

MICUIOAN. 

Detroit 

Ypsllantl...:... 

MUaflSOTA. 

Mankato 

Hoorhead 


State  Normal  School 

Framingham  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Detroit  Normal  Training:  School. 
Michigan  State  Normal  Bohool . . 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Thomas  D.Boyd. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Oeo.  C.  Porington 


Vital  Cyr 

W.  J.  Corthell. 
Frank  K.Laaa. 


B.  B.  Pnttyman. 


Larkin  Dunton . 

Qeorge  H.  Bartlett  . 

Albert  W.Boyden.. 


Ellen  Hyde 

Daniel  K  Bager,  Pb.  D. 
James  C.  Qreenoosh. . . 
E.  Harlow  BiuaelT..... 


H.W.  ScoU 

Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D. 


2 

li 

3 

C  . 

1   i 


Edward  BeariDg . 
I..  C.  Lord. 


13 

a 


8 

3 

2 

S 

3' 

» 



» 



IS 

a 

11 

13 

» 

11 

• 

14 

• 

• 

• 

1« 

3 

3 

• 

27 

t 
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27 


164 
70 


113 


212 
149 
121 


2<1 
105 


70 


846 


123 


Kormftl 
Btudenta. 


1 

,a 

a 

, 

fl 

-a 

a 

s 

« 



- — 

21 

u 

531 


10 


0 
260 


59 


S»  ; 


358 


Colored 
normal 
BtiidentA 
included 
ill  9  and  10. 


11    19 


75 


«8   198 
10       0 


14 


IS 


540 
75 


108 
250 


240 
100 


107 


163 
0 


78« 
0 


•5 


l»i 
346 


123 


135 


87 


5  4 

0  2 

121  70 

9 


29 


97 


70 


<1 


38 


76 


t^      t^        a 


§ 

1 

a 

1 

z 

o 

a 

8 

s 

O 

o 

V 

JA 

^ 

a 

f 

a 

>^. 

^ 

;3 

16 

ir 

is 

1 

.i' 

38 

58 

40 

i;l 


§•2 


19 


82,700 


if 


go 


!)0 


40,000  '$40,000 


i  4) 
2 

...J 

4 

36 

2-3 

40 

3-4 

40 

3 

3« 

3 

44 

8 

40 

3 

36 

li    40  1 

1 

40 

4 

38 

2 

38 

2 

38 

2 

32 

2 

40 

2 

22 

2 

4 

40 
34 

2) 

? 

38 

2 

40 

2-4 

2 

40 

21 

38 

2 

40 

3-4 

40 

3-4 

3« 

3-4 

38 

38     20,500 


975 
2,400 


4,000  I     3,000 


9, 125     60, 000 


2,000 

878 

1,600 

3,000 

15,910 
400 


12,600 


8,000 
8,200 

1,500 

8,000 

760 


10,500 


600 

0 

0 

2,000 


1,260 


0 
4,000 


8,000 
500 


1,200 
76,000 


18,000 

27,114 

21,  055 

16, 100   200,  OOO 

22,845 

17,560  0 


7,598 
64,700 


20,000 


=■3 


31 


8200 
275,' 000 


2,000 
35,900 

16,000 


8,500 
3,000 
10,000 
17,031 


1,000 


56,000 


30,000 

16,000 
45,000 
3,600 


160,000 


275,000 

250,000 

60,000 

250,000 

140,000 


275,479 


22, 000     SO,  000     150, 000 
16,000  I  0  I    7a  000 


«3 
81 
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Table  18. — SiaUtiiet  of  piMic  i 


Fott-office. 


Kome  of  achooL 


Same  of  principal. 


i  II 


65 


msnESOTA— cont'd. 
StCIond 


St.  Paot . 
WiDODa. . 


State  Xoimal  School 

St.  Panl  T<>aolieni'Traiiiliij;  School 
State  KoAnal  School 


Joseph  Carfaart i      11 

Hiss  Estrlle  M.  Dartah  J       5 

Irwin  Shepard,  Ph.  D. . .  ■      17  i 


HISSISSIPPI. 


Aolcennan 

BoUy  Sprioics  ... 
Mount  Pleasant . 

Sherman 

Tytorto-wn 


Ackerman  Normal  School . 


Mississippi  State  Nonual 
Traininx  Institnta 


School.. 


Mississippi  Normsl  Institute. 
Tylcrtown  JTonna]  Institute  ., 


W.  H.Smith 

E-CMflliT 

John  Newhafdt. 
David  H.  Davis. 
J.J.Leo 


I 


KiaSOUBI. 


Ti 

n 
75 : 

76  ' 

77, 
78 
79  I 


80 


81 


82 


85 


87 


Cape  Girardaan. . . . 

CossTille 

Houston 

Kirksville 

Mountain  Orore 

St.  Louis 

'Warrensburg 


State Xormal  School W.D.Vaadiver 

Cassville  Kormal  High  School ,  X.L.Maiden 

HoastonHigh  School I  £.McCnllev 

State  Normd  School William  D.'Dobaon  . 

'WilUamH.  Lynch.. 

F.  Louia  Soldan 

Ueo.  L.  Osbomo  . . .. 


Mountain  Grove  Acndemj. 
Nonnal  and  High  School ... 
State  Xomtal  School 


KEBBASKA. 


Pern 

NEW  HAMPSBIBB. 
Plymouth - 

KEW  JEBSET. 

Xewark 


Paterson  . 
Trenton  .. 


KBW  UEXICO. 

Silver  City 


Xebraska  State  Konoal  and  Train. 
ing  School. 


Kew    Hampabire    State    Kcnnal 
School. 


It^ewark    Kormal    and    Training 

School. 
Paterson  Xormal  Training  School. 
New  Jersey  State   Kormal  and 

Model  School. 

Normal  School  of  New  Mexico  . . . . 


A.  W.  Norton,  A.  M. 


Albany  

Brockport . 
Brooklyn.. 
Buffalo  — 
Cortland... 
Fredonia . . 


Cbarlea  C.  Rounds.. 


Joseph  Clark 

William  J.  Slattary 

James  M.  Oreen,  Ph.  D. . : 


Geo.  Selby. 


W  J.Mllne,Ph.D.,  LL.D  | 
Charles  D.  McLean i 


Now  York  StAte  Normal  College  . . 
State  Nomial  and  Training  School., 

Training  School  for  Teachers |  John  GallaRhrr 

State  Normal  and  Training  School.    James  M.  Cassety 

do '  Francis  J.  Cheney 

.....do Francis  U. Palmer 


02  i  Genesee Geueseo Normal  School John  M.Milne 


95 
96 


9f> 
•0 


Nc w  Paltz State  Normal  and  Training  School . 

New  York Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 

I      York. 

Oneonta i  State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Oswego I  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Train- 

I      in;r  School. 
Potsdam Potsdnro  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

Phittsbnrg '  State  Normal  School 

Syracuse i  Teachers' Training  Class 


Frank  S.Capen.. 

Thomas  Hunter . 

Janes  M.  Milne . 
£.  A.  Sheldon.... 


T.  B.  Stowell,   A.   M., 
Ph.D. 

Edward  N.  Jones 

W.  K.  Wlckes 


1« 


ed  by  Google 
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17 
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r  I  8 


22« 


586 


Normal 
Btadenia. 


148 


44 


lO 


202 


88 
213 


163 
40 
23 

833 
40 

234 

481 


843 


72 


48 
469 


166 
208 
80 
386 
3SS  , 
143 

458 


200 
1,151 


365 
330 


312 


140 

•3 


11 


16 


Colored 
Dormal 
fltudentH 
inrliidtHl 
in  g  and  10. 


13 


50 


31 
1.622 
0 


33 


121 
10 
15 
2S 


13 


64 


721 
203 


14 


170 

0 
1,035 


18 


108 


357 
226 


176 


57 
133 


415 


0 
188 


124 


248 


247 
586 


377 
308 
4.11 
4!K) 
410 
419 

373 


16 


ir 


31  I     Ji 
102  %-t 


46 


153 


83 


27 


30 


4 
4 
1 

4 
4 


"  ai^ 


18 


"I 

to  o 

a: 


"C  .- 


19 


822,000 


»z 

it 


•a 
a 


a 


tl 


90 


91 


816,000   8155,000 


22, 000     SO,  000     200, 000 


550 

2,250 

0 

750 

400 


11,000 
2,000 
1,150 

12,500 


1103,567 
12,344 


38  ■  12,000 


40  I     4,868 

42       1.215 
38  I  28,  000 


40 


6  ;l,oe5     234 


111 


3,500 


26,288 
20,000 
20,000 
23.500 
23,371 
1»,500 

21,000 


187 
511 


82 
51 


301 
175  i 


I     4 
15   3-4 


20,500 
. . .  12S,  000 


40  :  2G,3U 
40  I  21,000 


40  ,  29,000 


.1    35  I     1  I  40 


40  I  20,800 


5,000 


7,550 

0 

0 

91,020 

0 


0 
10,000 


12,000 


2,000 
6,000 
1,500 
2.500 
5,000 


60,000 

10,000 

7,550 

250,000 

10,000 

5011,000 

160,000 


68 

m 


70 
71 
7J 


73 
74 
75 
7« 
77 
78 
7* 


130, 500  '  80 

80,000  I  81 

33,0OU  I  83 

83 

210,000  1  84 


,  213.910  I 

0  210,000 

0  \  lao,  000  , 

20,  000  ;  2l!i  292 

'  231.898 

11,  000  ^  189, 250 

9,400  !  13C.O0O   92 


7,700 
4».a»3 


128.070  I 
600,000  ' 

181.  oe,-) ! 

118.000 
117, 700 

100,000 


87 
88 


90 
91 


93 
»4 


95 
9< 


97 


98 
98 
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Table  18. — Statittict  of  pablie  normal 


Post-office. 


Name  of  school. 


Name  of  principal. 


HOBTH  CASOUSA. 


Clinton 

raisabetli  City. 
Fayetteville... 
Goldsboro 


Greensboro  . 
Flynionth... 
Sallsbnry... 


NOBTB  DAKOTA.. 


Mayville  . 
Talle 


ley  City.. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati . . . 
Columbos  ... 


Cleveland.. 
Hayeaville. 


OKLAHOKA. 
Edmond 


Drain 

Monmouth  . 
Weston 


PENNSTLTAKIA. 


Allegheny 

Blnomsburg 

Caltfomla 

Clarion 

East  Stroosburg. . 

Edinboro 

Indians 


Kiitstown  .. 
LoclchaTen  . 
MansHeld... 
MUlersTiUe. 


Philadelphia... 

Shlppensborg  . 

Slipperyrock  ., 
West  Chester.. 


BBODB  ULAHD. 
Providence 


SOrrH  OABOUKA. 

Colombia 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Madison ..... .. 

Spearflah 


Clinton  ITormal  Institnte 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

do 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 

People. 
State  Normal  and  Indnstrial  School, 
Slate  Colored  Normal  School ... 
State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


Cincinnati  Normal  School . 
Columbos  Nonnal  School.. 


Cleveland  Nonnal  Training  School 
TermilUon  Institute 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Okla- 
homa. 


Oregon  State  Nonnal  College. 


..do 


Allegheny  High  School 

Bloomsbnrg  State  Normal  School. . 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School . 

State  Normal  School 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 

Edinboro  State  Normal  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  of 

Pennsylvania. 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School. 
Philadelphia  Normal  School   for 

Girls. 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 

School. 
Slipperyrock  StateNormal  School.. 
State  Normal  School 


Khode  laland  State  Normal  School. 


"Winthrop  Normal  College. 


State  Nonnal  School. 
....do 


6.  W.  Herring  .. 

P.W.Moore 

G.  H.Williams.. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Rives. 


Charles  D.  Mclver 

H.C.Crosby,  Ph.D.... 
P.  M.  Martin 


Lewis  B.  Averv 

Geo.  A.  McFarlaad. 


Mrs.    Carrie    Newhall 

Lathrop. 
Miss  Martha  W.  Snth-  I 

erland. 

Miss  L.  W.  Hughes 

D.  K.  Andrews , 


Geo.  W.  Winans . 


W.  T.  Van  Sooy  . 
P.  L.  Campbell . . 
M.G.  Royal 


Jaa.E.Morrow 

Jndson  P.  Welsh 

Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noes i 

A.J.  Davis I 

Geo.P.Bible 

Martin  G.  Benedict ■ 

David  Jowett  Waller,  jr.  j 


Gea  B.  Bascher . 

JameaEldon 

8.H.AIbro 

B.Oram  Lyte 


Geo.  Howard  Cliff. . 
G.M.  D.Eckels.... 


Albert  E.Maltby. 
O.M.PhUlips  .... 


3 
3 
3 

U 

3  I 
4 


2 
1»  I 

"I 

V 

18 

» 
11  , 
»  1 


14  I. 


William  S.  Wilson. 


D.  B.  Johnson. 


W.H.H.  Beadle. 
nky«t*eL.Caok. 
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KDUGATION   SEPORT,  1893-94. 

Table  18.— Stat^Mc*  »f  piMie 


l*o«t-office. 


TENNESSIB. 


136     Nashville 

I  TBXA3. 


137  :  niintsTille.. 

138  I  Fralrleviaw. 


139  I  Cnstletou . 

140  Jobnson .. 
Ul  '  Uandolph. 


H2  I  Farmvillo. 


143  ,  Flovd 
Ul 


14C 
146 


Uampton 

Peteraburg 

Kyo  Cove 

WASHINOTON. 


Naznfi  of  acliool. 


Peabody  Kormal  College.. 


Sam  Houston  Kormal  lostitate. . . 
Prairieviev  State  Kormal  School. 


K«mo  of  principal. 


8 


W.  VL  Fajne,  I.I,. ». 


H.C.Pritehett.. 
L.  C.  Aadeisan  . 


Stale  Kormal  Sdiool 

do 

Vermont  State  Kormal  School. 


Abel  K.  Leavenworth. 

A.  H.  Campbell 

Edward  Cooaat 


14 
9 


10  ' 
6 


John  A.  Cunningham. . 


Stale   Female    Kormal  School  of 

Virgiuift. 

Jackaonville  Kormal  School T.  D.  Sower* . 

HamptonKonnaland  AgricuUuml  |  UoT.H.B.Frissell.D.D. 

Institute.  ' 

Virginia   Kormal   and  Collegiate  |  James  Hngojoknaon... 

Institute. 
Wasbiugtun  Institute '  P^E.  Wolfo 


9 

« 

s 

1  ' 

30 

5S 

10 

2 

«» 

147  I  Clicnov 

148  ,  Kllensbnrg. 


I         WEST  VIROIN'IA. 

149  I  Concord  Cbarcb  . 

150  Fairmont 

151  Farm 

153  I  Glenville 

153  I  HuDtington 

1*4  I  Sheplierrtstown  . . 
155     Wsst  Liberty 


State  Kormal  School '  W.J.Sutton. 

Wasliin^ton    State    Kormal  and     It.  F.  Large.. 
Tisiuing  School.  i 


Concord  State  Kormal  School ,  John  D.Sweenev  . 


156 
157 
)5S 
159 
100 


WISCONSIN. 


Fairmont  State  Kormal  Scliool . 
West  Virginia  Colorcil  Institute. . . 
Glenville  .state  Normal  School- . .«. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

....do 


Milwaukee  . . 

OohkOHb 

Platteville... 
Kiver  Falls. . 
Whitewater . 


State  Kormal  School. 

do 

do 

do..; 

do 


J.  Walter  Uarnes.  A.  M. 

Jno.U.UUI 

U.  U.Helroick 

Tbos.  E.  Hodges 

A.C.Kimler 

J.K.Dcohl 


L.I>.  Harvey 

George  &  Albee  . . 

D.  McGregor 

JohnHnlT 

Albert  Salisbnry  . 


6  I        3 

8  '        3 

I  .        4 

6  ' 

5    

I  l:.. 


10  I 

2U 

11 

II 

14 
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I 


M 


146 
229 
ISO 
130 
105 


Normal 
Btudenta. 


103 


175 
92 


31 
166 


63 


118 
186 
8 
(1 
48 
49 
64 


27 
181 
101 
82 
64 


3IS 


22S 


lO    11 


Colored 
normal 
Btii(lent8 

Siocludod 
-    inOandlO 


1!>    13 


10 


1 

0  ,365 


.119 


14 


15 


169 


77 


35 
370 


169 
104 


146 
229 
162 
130 
105 


s 

« 

8 

% 

a 

* 

I 

a 

3 

t 

u 

o 

A 

A 

Xi^ 

M 

s 

a 

^ 

^ 

17  18 


6       2 
15       3 


5  I  3 
11  I  3 
10       3 


18   2-4 
43   2-( 


1^ 
•I. 


is. 

19 


32   f  IS,  000 


85,000 


«  a 


.3  5 


90 


31 


63,000 


6300,000 


100,000 


5,  000  <  0 

4.800  300 

3, 239  I  10,  000 


12,000 

6,000 

250 
0 

50 
0 

15,000 

700 



23,000     60.000 
12, 500     75, 000 


3,3S» 
4,400 


3,000 
3,068 
?,900 
3,000 


23,500 
27.000 
25,105 
21,000 
24,306 


I 


136 


137 
138 


12,000  ,  139 

6.000   140 

12,000  '  141 


50,000 

3,000 
550,000 

157,000 

3,000 


30,000 
78,000 


4,60«   18,006 

0  1  60,000 


I  30,000 

0  90,001 

0  40.  OOO 

16,000  '  25,000 


0 
20,000 


50,  001) 
1J8.  000 
80,000 
75,000 
115. 000 


142 

143 

144 

145 
146 


147 
148 


149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
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Table  19. — StatUtiet  tfprir^ 


Fost-offiM. 

Name  of  achool. 

ITame  of  prineipal. 

1   = 

if- 

1 

1     a 

s 

1 

» 

3 

4 

1  » 

1 

TrinitT  Normal  School 

Miss  R.S.  Dal  ton 

Bev.A.T.Buraell,  Ph.D 

M.  M.  Ponton 

.'        S 

3 

i         1 
I 
• 

8 

4 

2 
3 

3 

8 
• 
3 

» 

6 
3 
8 

S 
3 
5 

4 

3 

1 

3 
3 
1 

• 

8 
5 

...... 

I 
< 

• 
1 

J 

1 
a 

* 
u 

3 

I 
S 
I 

I 
...... 

3 

4 

4 
4 
3 

• 

? 

Selma 

ARKANSAS. 

Arknaelpliia 

Clorksvillo 

1 

Shorter  TTniversity 

Arkansas  Cumlierland  College 

Malvern  Normal  School 

Southland   College   and    Normal 
Institute. 

Frobel  Institute 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

J.A.Langhlin 

W.D.Leiper 

WilUamBnaaeU 

Mme.  Louis  Clarerie. . . 
Brother  Theodora* 

Southland 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Loa  Aneeles 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Gilson'a  Normal  and  Special  Train- 
ing School. 

California  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

itee  Normal  Training  School 

The  Colorado  Training  School  for 
Teachers. 

10 
11 

1? 

San  Franciaco 

do 

COLOBADO. 

Denver 

Nora  Arehibald  Smith . . 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
president. 

Fred.  Dick 

ID 

CONNECTIOCT. 

Norwich 

Bobert  P.  Keep,  Ph.  D  .. 

Rev.  James  Dickson 
Shanks.  D.  D. 

G.M.P.Klng 

14 

DELAWABE. 

Newark 

1f> 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUM. 
BIA. 

1A 

FLORIDA. 

J.M.  GuiUiams 

Rev.  G.  P.  McKinney... 
Amos  W.Famham 

John  H.  Brown  .....  , , 

17 

Live  Oak  

Florida  Institute   - 

18 

10 

Orange  Park 

OEOROU. 

Athens 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual 
Training  School. 

Jernel  Academv 

20 
21 

22 

71 

Atlanta 

Atlanta  Baptist" Seminary 

Haine'H    Normal    and   Industrial 
School. 

Kev.  George  Sale,  A.  B. . 

do 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Walker, 

D.D. 
J.  S.  Jennings  and  O. 

W.  Powers. 

Demorest 

Demorest  Normal  School. 

?4 

Monroe - 

Johnston  Institute 

?") 

26 

77 

Thomas  vUle 

Waco 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial  School . 
Ballard   Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 

Miss  AmelU  Menten. . . 
F  T.  Waters.  . 

28 

Waynesboro 

ILUROIS. 

Addison 

E.  C.  Falrohild 

29 

Evangelical   Lutheran   Teachers' 

Seminary. 
■Western  2tormal  College 

E.A.W.Krsoas 

W.M.Evana 

80 

Bosbnell 
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normal  iehooUfor  1893-94. 


Totsl 
enrollment. 


I 


Kormal 
•tndeata. 


r 


! 
I 

3 
a 


so 

28  ' 


21  I 


33 


140 
38 
52 


60  '■ 
180  i 

1«| 

103 

30  j 

101  , 
»4  ' 


lU 
105 


225 
400 


118 
62 

138 

28 
80 
U 
»4 

"'93' 

"ios' 

71 
0 

1 
98 

57 

23 

70 

1 

178 

134 

21 

57 

130 
40  I 


66  I 

•i 
262 


171 

"n 


66 

82 
332 

53 


08  '  VJ 

107  '  208 

02  ,  31 

3»7  460 

167  117 


112 


13 


I 


.      225 
.|    250 


10 


11 


S7 


6  I 


24 
0 
45 

60 

14 

11 

34 

71 

9 

100 


275 


KD  94- 


-131 


70    .. 


13 


175 


31 


40 


17 


Colored  nor- 
mal stndento 
Inolnded  in 
(and  10. 


13 


14 


s 

8 

1 


IS  ,   1« 


44 

0 
105 


190 


0         55 

40    

2  I        0 


0 

102' 

43 

0 


IT 


1-2 


18 


14 


40 
40 


42  I 

42  I 


88  I 


40  ' 


40         IStOOO 


40 


SO 


19 


$2,600 

25,000 

60 

9,000 


36         40,000 
52 


44         26,000  ! 


» 

300  I    10 
9,000       11 


7,500       M 

I    17 

30,439  .     18 


6,200 
'26,006' 
15,000 
2,600 
3,000 


6,000 

70,000 
82,000 
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Tabi^  19.~St€Matic*  of  prime 


Post-olBce. 


iLUKOts— cont'd. 

Dixon 

Ualeabarg 


Geneseo  ... 

Ouarga 

Oregon  ..., 
KuAviUe. 


Angola 

Bonlen 

Columbus  . 


Danville 

Fairmount... 
Indianapolis. 


Marengo 

Marion 

Mitchell 

Oakland  City . 
Portland 


Princeton. 


Valparaiso. 
Viucennes . 


Arton. 


Anamosa  . . 
53     lllooniaeld . 


Carroll  . 


Casey 

l>eoorab  . 
Denison  . 


58  Des  Moines. 

59  ]  Dexter 

60  Ulidden 


Bedrick  . 


Hnll 

Uumeaton  . 
Iowa  Falls. 
Lemara.... 


Nowton 

Kora  Springs . 
Oskaloosa 


Ottumwa 

Keiubeck 

Sbenandoab  . 

Vinton 

\Vaukon 


KAKSAS. 

74  I  Baxter  Springs . . 

75  Cea way  Springs. 


Kame  of  sohooL 


Name  of  prtneipaL 


z  II 


II 
H 


Northern  Illinois  Normal  Sehool. .. 
Galesbnrg  Kindergarten  Noimal 

School. 

Northwestern  Normal 

Grand  Prairie,  Seminary 

AVells's  School  for  Teachers 

RushviUo  Normal   and   BoaineBS 

College. 

Tri-Staie  Normal  College 

Borden  In.«titnte 

Columbus  Normal  Sohooland  Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Central  Normal  College  and  Com- 
mercial Institute. 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Indiana  Kindergartenand  Primary 
Normal  Tralntng  School. 

Uaren go  Normal  (Allege 

Marion  Normal  College 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College. . 

Oakland  City  College 

Portland  Normal,  Music,  and  Law 
College. 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  TJni- 
verslty. 

Northern  Indiana  Noimal  School. 

Vincennes  University 


Afton  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege. 

St.  Stark's  '^"ormal  School 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  School 

Carroll  Normal  and  Bnsiness  Col- 
lege. 

Normal  and  Preparatory  School 

Valder  Normal  School 

Uenison  Normal  and  Busineea  Col- 
lege. 

Highland  Pork  Normal  College. . . . 

Dexter  Normal  College 

National  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Hedrick  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 

Hull  Kdncational  Institute 

Central  Normal  Unirersity 

El  I B  worth  CoUeee 

Lomars  Nnmial  School  and  Bnsi- 
ness College. 

Newton  Normal  College 

Nora  Springs  Seminary 

Hull's  Preparatory  and  Normal 
School. 

OttumwaNormal  School 

Colnmbia  Normal  College. 

Western  Normal  College 

Tilfonl  Collegiate  Aoademy 

AVaukon  Business  College  and  , 
Normal  Sobool. 

Baxter  Springs  Normal  College 

Normal  School   and   Conmerelal  < 
College.  I 


J.B.Dille 

M.  Evelyn  Stroag. 


W.J.Cook 

S.TanPeH 

£.L.Wells 

If axvell  Kannedy . 


L.M.Sniff,A.H. 
AV.  W.Borden.. - 
J.E.PoUey 


J.  A.  Joseph 

ElwoadO.  Ellis. 


Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. .  . 


R.A.BrowB.-- 

A.Jonee 

Orrand  Keed-- 
A.D.WiUiama. 
Q.F.Bieae 


J.  A.  Alexander  . 


H.B.  Brown 

£11  wood  P.  Cubberley . 


H.  H.  Kellogg. 


J.LCorbyn 

W.  I.  Times  and  W.  T. 

Howe. 
A.£.WhittenaBdW.B. 

Atkinson. 

U.J.Cowman 

C.H.  Valder 

W.C.Van  Ness 


O.H.Longwell  . 

A.G.SmiQi 

£.L.Bssley 


W.O.Hu]lio 

R«T.  Jas.  V.  Batoo,  O.  D. 

F.P.HeskeU 

M.  H.Lyon 

A.W.Kich 


G.W.Wormley. 
CP.ColgioTa  .. 
A.  Hnll 


Martha  A.  Peek  . 
John  W.  Akers. . 

J.  M.  Hnssey 

T.F.Tobtn 

L.L.Eelhi 


,1. H.Browning . 
S.D.  Crane 


4 
5 

10 

3 

13 

5 

8 
13 
2 
5 


43 

4 


1 
5 

4 

14 
5 

4 
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tckooU  for  1803-94 — Continued. 


Total 
enrotliiieDt. 


570 
41 

73 

140 

35 

75 


338 
40 
150 

700 

78 


60 
140 
200 

80 
140 


2,347 
133 


178 


15 

153 


2 
138 
128 

582 

40 

103 

81 

30 
209 
146 

178 

luO 

207 

27 

0 

54 

621 

181 

90 


42 
47 


-a 

g 


421 
67 

84 
145 
75 
80 


244 
35 
177 

500 

61 

170 

43 
79 

150 
00 

1U3 

200 

1,721 

1S2 


7 
132 


50 


297 
60 
130 


45 
212 
165 
131 

200 

210 

44 

20 
83 
516 
117 
85 


201 

"to' 

171 

lis 

500 


Normal 
students. 


130 
0 

48 
25 
20 
25 


169 
35 

55 

300 
48 


48 
140 
200 

40 
100 


400    1, 
195  i 


67 


219 
40 


104 
234 


224 

202 

38 


105 

862 

122 

87 


109 

15 
IS 

55 

2 
70 
41 

217 
20 
65 

22 

10 
150 
60 

140 

40 
82 
11 

0 
5 
47 
65 
30 


42 
2S 


lO 


3 

-s 


11 


177 
22 


63 


140 
30 
73 


28 

170 

40 

70 

150 

4 
83 


972 
29 


7 
22 

30 

29 
50 

53 

113 
30 
95 


20 
145 

85 
128 

45 

150 
22 

13 
13 
42 
68 
35 


265 
0 

18 
30 
20 
25 


150 


13 


65 


755 
25 


191 
10 
50 


0 

14 

leo 

23 
44 


403 
50 


124 
40 
23 


5 
202 


Colored  nor- 
mal stiulenta 
included  in 
9  and  10. 


13 


14 


13 


17 


lO 


112 
11 


100 
0 


578 
0 


13 


ir 


16 


2* 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3-1 


2 

1-2 

4 


u 


35 


-a 


IS 


19 


40  ' 
« 

40 
39 

52 
40 


42 


^0.000 

50,000 

4,000 

0 


30.000 
12,000 

50,000 

20,  000 

13,000 

15,000 
40,000 
15,000 
5,000 
7,000 


500,000 


45,000 


20,000 

1 
25,000 


35,000 


20,000 
20,000 


15,860 
25.  000 
30,000 
38,000 

30,000 

5,000 

400 


8,000 

55,000 

30,000 

460 


10,000 
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Tablb  19. — SiatUtUm  o/pHvaUMnul 


Post-offloe. 


Ifune  of  school. 


Name  of  principaL 


K  AMSAS — con  t  in  aed . 


Kort  Scott . . 

4ire»t  Uend. 

Lincoln 

ilarysvillo  . 

McrluTsun. 

gl  '  Snliiia 

82  I  Wiutield 


80 


101 
102 


lo:t 

104 
lOo 


107 
lOH 


109 
110 
111 


112 

ii:i 

lU 


KENTUCKY. 


Eanflas  Normal  Cotlofce 

Central  Normal  Collate  .... 
Kauj^as  Christian  College... 

Modern  Normal  College 

McPhiTnoii  C«11<>K»* 

Saliua  Normal  University  .. 
Soulhwcat  Kansas  College  . 


Blaine Blaine  Normal  School  . .. 

Uowlinj;  Grwn ;  Southern  Normal  School . 

Ciilhoiin , 

FIj.t  Lick 

fultou 


Ilnrdinsbnrg  . 
Jackson...   .. 

Li-xin^ton 

MjHlisonTille  . 

>Lipnolia 

M.irehead  .... 
T'rMvi.irnco  ... 


Trrni-le.  Hill  . 
Wad.iv 


MAKVLANU. 


AmMieiidiile  , 
liurkevstowr 


Normal  and  Select  School 

Union  Normal 

Fulton  Normal  and  Business  Col- 

K'Ke. 

Breikinridco  Normal  Collcfje 

Jackson  Collegiate  lofltituto 

Chandler  Normal  School 

Western  Kentucky  Normal  School 

ClawMicitl  and  Normal  Ctillege 

Mon-licad  Normal  School 

Providence     Male     and     Female 

Acndeniy. 

Temple  Hill  Normal  Acwlomy 

Central  Nornnil  School  and  Bual- 

ncsB  College. 

Lee  Normal  Academy 


Ammendale  Normal  luHtitntc 

Bin-keystown     Normal    Training 

School. 
Friends  Normal  Institute 


Kisin;.'  Sun 

MASyACniHKTTS. 


B'>alon Training  School  for   Kin^ergart- 

ners. 
M'nnesler  (10   Elm  ,  The  Froebel  School , 


MinilOAV.  I 

llenfon  Hiiriior Benton  Harbor  College 

Hit:  IUi»ids    l-enis  Indm^trini  School 

Fetilon I  Fcnton  Normal  School  and  Com- 
mercial College. 

I'lint Flint  Nurra;il  College  and  Business 

Institute. 

M<iunt  I'leasant Centrjil  Michigan  Normal  School., 

I'rtoskt^y Normal  Academy , 


MINNESOTA  , 

:\I  oorlti-nd Concordia  College 

N»'\v  Ilti' Dr.  Martin  Lnthcr  College. 

Sunk  Center ...  .,     .    -^      -        .       . 


MISSISSIPPI, 

AbUeville 

J{hi 


Sauk  Center  Acailemy  and  Baai- 

ness  College. 


„,        ,  Abbeville  Normal  School 

J  Im-  .Si.rinKH IJIue  Springs  Normal  College. 

Jiuena  ^  i«ta jjuena  Viala  Normal  College. . 


D.K.  Sannders 

Wm.Stryker 

O.  B.  WhilAker 

J.  tr.  milenbecker 

S.Z.Sharp 

L.O.Thorman 

A.  Gridley 

G.  Milton  Klam 

Cherrv  Bros 

J.  E.  Iia}*ne8 

S.J.  Wattfl 

Kirkloud  Bros 

R.P.  Sbacklott 

E.P.Mickel.D.D  .... 

Fanny  J.  Webster 

H.  Evlyn  Brooks 

W,  A.Kobinson 

P.Jnliau , 

W.S.Coleman 

W.T.Scott 

J.  B.  Secrest 

J.D.Murphy 

Brother  Bomnald. ... 
F.  R,  Neighbours 

Dr.L.  ILKirk 

Lucy  AVheelock , 

Annie  Cooledge  Boat. 


Geo.  J.Edgcombe,  Ph.D 

W.N.Ferris 

P.  C.  Pabuer 

G.  E.Swarthout 

Chas.  F.  R.  Bellows 

M.  O.  Graves,  M.  A 

H.H.  Aaker 

Johti  Sehaller 

Lewis  H.  Vath 

R.  Hannnn. 

W.  W.Cornelias 

Robt.  V.  Fletcher 
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tckoolt/or  189S-9i — Continned. 


ToUl 
enrollment. 


178 
239  1 

30  I 

37 

63, 
289  I 
222 


75 
100 
23 
53 
112 

125 

Via 

59 

M 
51 
75 

80 
77 


172 
l.U 
liijO 


36 
104 


150 

52 

120 


80 
120 
62 


132 
250 
32 
40 
65 
257 
2S0 


95 
179 

35 

39 
106 

50 

70 
101 


2)1 
503 
100 

300 
101 


a 
I 


109 
263 


125 
223 


74 
48 
53 
113 

73 
123 
219 

39 


109 
75 


129 
60 


74 

177 

02 


Normal 
studentA. 


12 
19 
66 
128 
20 


20 


103 
ISO 


log 


lO 


61 
64 
20 
24 
65 
104 
62 


30 


104 
365 
50 

220 

40 
Bl 


a  o 


11 


25 


19 


Colored  nor- 
mal studenU 
included  in 
9  and  10. 


-a 

13 


44  28 

54  40 

14  16 
16 


121 

85 


63 

159 

40 

200 

18 
59 


92 


16 


118 
201 


14 


15 


le 


Si 


17 


18 


40 
40 
36-44 
40 
40 
44 
38 


4 

3 
2 

,2,3 

3 
4 


36 


1» 


$35,  000 


15,000 
12,000 


40,000 


500 
20,000 

9U0 
2,650 
9,000 

4,000 
10,000 


5,000 

i.'soo 


1,200 
8,000 


1,500 


60,000 
4.000 


2,000 


50,000 

25,000 

6,000 


600     106 

50,000  '  107 
750  ;  108 


40.000  I  109 

S1,00<)      110 

2,000  I   HI 


3,000  :  112 

12, 000     113 

4,  OiJO      lU 
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Table  19.—Stmii*tie»  of  prirait  i 


rust-oaoe. 


Kame  of  schooL 


lis 

110 
117 
lix 
UU 
120 
121 
I*' 

I2:i 

124 
12.'' 


«is.siss!pri--cmit'il. 


(■nraberljuiil 

llollHtOU 

liika 

Jatknttii 

Loiii<t\iUu 

Nutcln'Z 

riiit  nbiir]( 

TiMigaluo 

'I'mv 

Tula 


120     Yali- , 


127 

128 
12U 
13IJ 
131 


UISSOCBI. 

C'biUii'olhe 


C'lnrkrtburg 

ColU'Ko  Motiuil  . . . 
El  Dornilo  Springs. 
(iiiint-Hvillc 


( 'nnilKTlAnd  Xormal  InRtitnte.  ■ 

MisNisHippl  Normal  College 

luka  Normal  ln»titate 

Jiu'kwii  Ciillt'fie 

IxiuUvillt!  Nuniial  School 

Nnl<-h*-z  (_'ollcco 

WiimliHi  Xormol  High  Srhool 

Poplar  Spring!*  Xnrmal  College 

Tou^mltKi  rnivornily 

MiHKisMippi  XoniiarUij-ll  School  .. 
Tula  Normal  luatitate  and  Basi- 

neHA  College. 
Onk  lawu  Nonual  lusUtate 


Nunc  of  principaL 


132     Green  Kid" 


133 

]:i4 
l;i5 

130 
137 

i:i8 

IS'.l 
Uu 


142 


Kalioka 

Kidder 

Mill  Spring 

Nei!.'4hi» 

I'iedniiint 

rieaHulit  U»pe. 

Stiml>errv 

TlM.rulield 


Weaiil)lo;in  ... 

MONTANA. 

Twin  Bridges.. 


Cliillieotho  N'ormal  and  Business 

College. 

riooper  Insiituto 

Me(ii'e(>>llege 

Kl  lioradn  Normal 

GaintMville  Normal  and  Bualneas 

liiHlittile. 
CentralMi.HHonri  Xormal  and  Baai- 

«e.»t8  College. 

Knlioka  Normal  College 

Kidder  Institute 

Halo  College 

NevTion  County  Normal  Institute  . 
WftNTie  Aradeiny  Training  School . 
I'leasant  Ilojto  Normal  Aeademj  .. 

Nort  IiAvestern  Normal  School 

Thorntii'ld  Normal  and  Biuioesa 

Institute 
Wcanbleau  Clinton  College 


J.  E.  Brown 

H.  H.  Abemethv 

H.  A.  Dean....." 

C.  Aver 

Ber.J.U. Leach 

S.  U.  C.  CMrCT 

U.  LjTin  McCluskey  - 

•T.  "M.  I.anjston 

Frank  It.  woodworth 

J.W.  II.  Dixon 

C.  C.  Hughoa 

G.  A.  and  J.  T.  HoDe}- 


Allen  Moore. 


^lontaua  Normal  Training  School 


SEHBA.SKA. 


143  '  Kearney 

144  I   I.inrnin 

14^  I  ^Ijidison 

140     Normal 

147  Santee  Aj;ency 

148  Stroni.'^hiirg. . . . 

149  AVoyne 


NEW  YORK. 


150      Brooklyn  (301  Mad- 
ison St.). 


151 

152 

l.W 
154 
MT, 
150 
157 
158  , 


NORTH  CABClLtKA. 


Aalievillr 

Frauklinton  . 


Guilford 

King.'*  Mountain.. 

Linnbertou 

Kaleii-li 

Trnpbli; 

Warreuton 


Kearney  Ilall 

"Weslern  Xnnnal  College 

Xorih  Nel)ra.ska  Normal  College.. 

I.ini-oln  Xoruial  University 

Santei;  Noi-nial  Training  Scliool... 

Br\:inl  Xonnal  University 

NcVraaka  Normal  CoUogo 


Training  School  and  Kindergarten. 


Normal  and  Collegiato  Institnte. . . 
Albion  Academy  and  Normal  School 


Guilfonl  College 

Lineoln  Academy 

Whitin  Nnrnijil  School 

.St.  Augustine  Normal  School. 

Kairviow  College 

Shiloh  Institute 


J.  N.  Hooper 

Itobert  K.  Hatton.. 

W.H.Miller 

W.S.  Wilbur,  B.S. 


K.  M.  Seottcn  . 


W.F.Keim 

G.  W.  Shaw,  A.M 

W.  H.Uale 

Stephen  L.  Slano 

J  no.  K.  Hume — 

D.F.Rover 

J  no.  K.  feeler 

Kdwlu  Lewis 


Jno.  Whittaker. 


Cha».  W.  Bircbanl. 


Clarence  A.  Mnrch 

AVni.  N.Croan 

K.  .4.  Whitwmn,LL.D. 

J.  F.  Savior 

Alfred  \,.  Kiggs 

J.  J.  Bryant 

J.M.Pile 


Mr.s.  George  £.  Orton. 


Tbomaa  Lawrence.  D.  I>. 
Kov.  Jno.    A.    Savage, 
D.D. 

S.S.Hobbs 

Miss  Lillian  S.  Cathcart . 

1).  P.  Allen 

liev.  A.  B.  Hunter 

W.H..1onea 

J.A.Whltted i...... 
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icUooU  for  iW3-W— Contittuod. 


Toml 
enrollmeat 


I 


Normal 
students. 


65 
187 
157 
57 
1117 
55 
61 
81 
172 
1115 
160 


486 

40 
105 
80 
36 


58 
73 
20 
95 
49 
32 
450 
40 


234 
33 

113 
54 


IC 
310 

98 
2'i2 


05 


50 
(Ws 

73 
504  , 

37 

09 
427 


23 


235 

80 
134 

40 
105 

37 

75 


54 


22 


20 

215 

35 

50 


535 


825 
50 


98 

ISO 
21 
130 


30 
30 
5 
87 
19 
15 
425 
2U 

26 


90 

'>21 

"40 

100 

4 

35 
236 


60 


10 


421 


35 
35 
0 
95 
11 
15 
340 
18 

24 


10 


26 

174 

00 

75 

9 

8» 

321 


23 


11 


136 

20 

21 

14 

0 

22 

15 
17 


341 

16 

121 


la 


»i 
121 


20 


45 


Colored  nor- 
mal HtudentA 
iticliuled  in 
0  and  10. 


-a 


13 


10 


38 


61 


5 

810 

15 

119 


120 


11 
103 


i 

•a 


14 


IS 


0 

100 

170 


145 

101 


16 


25 


60 


ir 


18 


40 


2 
6 

2-4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
3 
3 


^a. 


■a 


23 


36 


88 


19 


%\,  400 

lO.OUO 

8.000 

35,000 


10,  000 

0 

4,500 

80,000 


2,500 

2,500 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 


40,  COO  127 

10,000  I  128 

43,000  I  129 

7,000  1  130 

1,000  I  131 


4,500 


30,000 


30  I. 

40  ; 

34  1 

48  1 
40 


10,000 
2,  500 

40,000 
1,200 


36  i       14,000 


25,000 
250, 000 
12.000 
155,  000 
60.000 
20,000 
50,000 


100,000 


30,000 


40,000 
8,000 
6,500 


132 

183 
134 

135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


8,000   Ul 


142 


143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


150 


151 
153 

1S3 

154 
155 
168 
157 

153 
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Tablb  19.— StatUtie*  of  private 


163 
IIU 
165 

16« 
167 

168 
16;i 

ITll 
171 
17-.' 
17:i 
174 
17.1 
171-, 
177 
17ti 
1711 
IMI 

ISl 

18: 


18.1 

ISl 
18:. 
18(! 
187 
IKH 

189  I 

190  ' 


P<Mt-offlc«. 


159 
16U 
161 


K«me  of  Kbool. 


KOKTR  CABOUKA- 

I'ontiniied. 

Wllniiiigtoii '  Greg^ory  iDBtitute. 

Wiiitiin \Vai<*rW*  Normal  InHtitnte 

Ywlkinvllle 1  Yadkinrllle  Xonnol  School.. 


NOUTH   DAKOTA. 


162     G  ruDil  Furk  » G  raud  Fork*  College  . 


OHIO. 

A<l» Ohio  Normnl  UnlTenitv 

H.allavillc BoalUvillo  Nnnnal .....' 

Hlwitiivitle BliMjiuville  Normal  Srhool 

*':ili)U'l(l Knrtlit-aHlern  Ohio  Nonnal College. 

('ot;iiiibim CnlniiiboA  Kindergarten  Ajbaocw. 

tiou. 

C!rnwfi« Crawtis  Cidlfffrt 

I>ayluii St.  .Miirv'f*  Coiivrnt 

lC\viii::t»>ii Knin^ton  Acadt'iny 

Fiiy-tto  '  K.'iyi'ttc  Normal  I'nivoraity 

lAisiiiria Kostoria  Aoadenty,  Normal  College. 

<i'*nt'\  a ti*'iii-va  Nonnal  .School 

lIi>|)t.i[aU« Uo|M*daK>  Nornuil  College 

I.t'balion I  National  Xomial  I'ni^-ersit.v 

MidiUi'iHiiut )  Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

•  irn.ll   '  Orwill  Norninl  loHtituto 

Sin  it  h  villi' I  Sniithvillt'  Nonnal  Academy 

"'    "^^        '  New  Lyme  Inalitnto 

Northwestern  Norma)  and  CoUe- 


Naxne  of  principal. 


Geo.  A.Woadud 

C.  S.  Brown 

Zeno  H.  Dixon,  B.  A  . 


Bev.  Tho«.  Eggen. 


H.S.Lehr 

K.H.Goudv 

J.  G.  I).  Tatker 

John  .\.  Cnmniina,  A.  AC 
Mri».  Sarah  L.  BrowTx . . . . 


Souiii  New  Lyme. 
UaiL-ieon 


West  I'nion  . 
WiMidville  ... 


rKN.VSVLVAMA. 


uinio  liiHtittite. 
\\e«t  I'nioi 


lion  Normal  School , 

EvanKelieal    Lutheran   Xcaol^erB' 
Seminary. 


B.J.  Beach 

Kev.  iJeo.  Merer 

F.  F.Vale,  A.'M 

J.  K.DmhU 

T.  A.  Ilostetler.  A.  B. . . 

J.  P.  Tnyit,  A.M 

J.  M.  Jainiaon 

Alfred  Kolbnwk 

P.S.  Morgan 

L.  J.  Addicott 

Kev.  C.  J.  Knglinh 

J.  Tnekerniau,  Ph.  D 

W.  W.  Weaver 


F,.S.  Jones.. 
Theo.  Mees  . 


GreeiiMliurE Grecnuhnrp  Seminary W.  M.  Svnngl(>.Ph.  D. 

till II tilt gdon Iiiniiila  College If.tJ.  rirownlwugh 

.lelleim.ii '  M.Mi"n(;aliela  College '  W.  W.  C.oodwin.  A.  M 


MeDniiald Ingle.-^ide  Academy , 

iliiii'v  Lvroming  ConntyXormal  School.. 

KinuTMliiirK '  tlitrion  Culle<:iate  luntitute 

Wa>  ni-8liurg \Vayiie»hiirg7;ollege 

Wofit  Itridyewater..!  PcirKol's Academy , 


SOlTir  CAIIOLINA. 


191      Aiken Schofield  Normal  and  Indastrial 

Scliool. 
19'J     (.\'iinilen Browning    Indnatrial   Home  and 

Sl'hra.l. 

ll>:i  (,'liarle.'*ton  Avery  Norninl  Institute 

li*-t  do I  "Wallingford  vVeademy , 

Itl.'i  Chester Brainerd  Normal  and  Industrial 

In«titutc. 

I9l>  Coliiiiiliia I  Benedict  (.'ollege 

]ii7  Kroumore  Peon  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

198  Greenwood Brewer  Normal  College , 


19!P 
200 


KOITH  DAKOTA. 

Sioiiv  Falls 

do 


TKN'NEPSEE. 


Dakota  Normal  College... 
Lutheran  Normal  School  . 


J"l     Dickson I  Dickson  Normal  School 

202  I  idgewood Eduewood     Normal     School 

'  i      Commercial  Institute. 


and 


Rev.  W.  D.  Irons . 

Fn-d.  W.  Kobhins 

S.W.Kerr 

A .  J.  Wavchofl" . 

S.  H.  Pcirsol,  ilary  M. 
Peirsol. 


Blla  A.  Warner. . 
Nellie  A.  Crouch. 


Morrison  A.  Holmes, 
llev.  Tlios.  A.  Grove  . 
Jno.  S.  Marquisjr  ... 


Rev.  C.  E.  Becker 

S.  M.  Town,  E.  M  urry . 
Rev.  J.M.  liobinson  .. 


S.  L.  Brown 

U.  li.  Hnstvedt. 


g 


s       1 

U  \     M 

i\     t 

6    

3         « 


Wade  and  Lngein 

S.  E.  Huntand  E.  &  SmX- 
throp. 


y 
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Total 
euroUiuent. 


1,93S 
30 

21 


26 
70 
29 

125 
50 
79 
50 
1. 152 

150 
59 
70 

113 

121 

60 

48 


125 

260 
99 
fiO 

106 
SO 

144 

lie 


150 

79  I 

157 
108 

77  I 

104  1 
1H7 
112  I 


ISO 
44 


375 
130 


190 

119 

70 


809 
40 
37 
94 

58 

31 
0 
36 
85 
67 

119 
30 

573 
54 
70 
6.3 

112 
46 

30 
0 


225 
172 

82 

60 
110 

47 
120 

83 


205 


245 
140 
123 

OS 
113 
120 


250 
48 


250 

67 


212 
130 
96 


20 


Kormal 
Btudeuta. 


15 
150 
84 


110 

275 
200 
162 

54 
220 
222 


665 

20 

21 

60 

0 

20 

70 
25 
25 
23 
47 
40 
728 
125 
0 
37 
20 
96 

20 
36 


80 
188 
85 
26 
106 
40 
40 
45 


180 
44 


110 
7 


lO 


434 
20 
37 
68 
33 

26 
0 
30 
20 
14 
87 
20 
364 
50 
12 
31 
16 
34 

20 
0 


140 
131 
73 
31 
119 
35 
46 
SO 


250 
48 


"  S 
-2 


11 


Colored  nor- 
mal stndenta 
iDchid<;d  in 
9  and  10. 


13 


11 


276   1,369 
30  ' 


18 


11 

0 

6 

125 

65 

39 


44 


13 


109 
13 


14 


10 


15 


8 
110 


16 


0 
24 


17 


18 


32 


5-6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 


44 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
48 
48 
36 
40 
39 
40| 

30 
40 


38 
40 
38 
39 
20 
38 
38 
43 


60 
33-35 


■a 

s 


:i 


19 


»24,000 


83,000 


30,000 


1,500 


50,000 


20,000 
6,000 


25,000 
2.590 

15,000 
25, 000 


45,000 
5,000 


5,  IJOn 
76,000 


22,000 
8,  0<K) 
15,000 


3.000 


3,000 
18,000 


30,000 

6,000 
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Table  19.~Staii*tie»  of  prirate 


Fost-office. 


Name  of  school. 


Kame  of  principaL 


^      ■   ^ 


as      X 


TENNESSEE — cont'd. 


203 
20( 
205 
206 

207 
208 
2Ua 
810 


211 
212 
213 
214 


Fonntain  City... 

Grand  View 

Greenbrier 

Hombeak 

Humboldt 

Huntingdon 

Joppa  

MoLemoresTille  . 


Martins  Mills. 

Maiysville 

Memphis 

Morristown... 

215  I  Wheat , 

216  'Wiucbestar. 


217 

218 
210 
220 
221 
222 

223 


225 
226 


227 

228 
229 
230 
231 


232 


234 

236 


236 
237 


238 


TEXAS. 
Austin 


CastroTille  . 

Cooper 

Crooliett 

Detroit 

Ueame 


Hico 

Timpson 

VTAB. 


Provo  City  .... 
Salt  Lake  City. 

VIBOIKIA. 

Lnwrenceville . 


Reliance 

Riohmond  . 
Scottsbiirg. 
Staunton 


WEST  VIBQINIA. 

Buckliannon 


FayettcvlUe . . . 
Harpers  Ferry. 
SummersTiUe . . 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  .... 

St.;Franci8 

WVOMIKO. 
Bawlins 


Holbrook  Normal  College 

Grand  View  Kormal  Institnte.... 
Ceutral  TennessfM^  Konnal  School 
West  Tennessee  Normal  College.. 

Xew  South  Normal  School 

Sontbem  Normal  University 

Sulphur  Springs  Academy 

McLemoresville  Collegiate  Insti- 
tnte. 

Bose  Normal  School 

Freedman's  Konnal  Institute .. .. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy 

lioaue  College 

Wiuobester  Sonnal  College 


Tillnteon  Collegiate  and  Koimal 
Institnte. 

Divine  Providence  Academy 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Detroit  Normal  College 

Ueame  Academy,  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial InsUlute. 

Hico  Normal  College 


Josiah  Holbrook. . . . 

Wm.  F.  Cameron 

N.J.Pritcbard 

W.  L.  Willingham  . . 
John  B.  Cnmminga,J 

James  A.  Baber 

C.  C.  Justus 

L.S.  Mitchell 


B.  F.  Davis,  B.  S 

L.H.  Garner 

Andrew  J.  Steele 

Jodson  S.  HOI,  D.  D. 

GeaW.  Bntler 

B.  A.  Clark 


Ber. 'Wm. H. Brown  ... 
Sister  Mary  Goniagm . . 


Ber.  John  B.  Smith . 
Andrew  Boee,B.S.. 
II.H.Broyles 


Timpson  High  School. 


C.  L.  Adair  and  £Uaa 

Core. 
Day  and  Ramsey  ....... 


Brigbani  Yonng  Academy. 
Utah  Normal  College 


Beni.Cluff.jr 

\7.  T.  Eddingfleld. 


St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indnstrial 
School. 

Shenandoah  Normal  College 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

Sooitsburg  Normal  College ....... 

Valley  Training  School , 


West  Virginia  Normal  and  Claa^ 
sical  Academy. 

Fayettevillo  Normal  School 

Storer  College 

SununersTilVe  Normal  School 


National  German- American  Teach- 
ers' Seminary. 
Catholic  Normal  School 


Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientific 
College. 


Ber.  James  S.  Boiuell. 


6.W.  Hoenshrl 

Lyman  B.  Te«t 

Be  V.  S.  H.  Thooipson . . . 
U.C.Deans,A.B 


W.O.  Hills 

H.C.Bobertson. 
N.C.  Bracket... 
W.G.Brown 


Emil  Dapprich 

Bev.  M.  M.  Gerend  - 


J.B.Brate. 


10 
6 

1 

3 
1 
• 

2 
1 


4 

0 
5 

1 

l« 
1 
« 

i 

14 

S 
t 
8 


3 

3 
5 

'\ 
*  I 


U 
i 
« 

« 

s. 


at 
1 


7  ,. 

4 

2 
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Table  21. — Stathticfi  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (1)  iu$titHtions  of  eolUgialt  grui 
for  the  deaf,  (6)  schools  for  the  blind,  (7)  school*  for  ike  feeble-minded,  (S)  reform  t^ir.i 
schools. — I'aht  1. 


Location. 


Name  of  iusUtutlon. 


Name  of  president 
{or  director). 


IsiadiHtrL 

traaniaf 
o^tioialer 
abligmta>T* 


Auburn.  Ala 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 


3  Berkeley,  Cal , 

4  Fort  Collina.  Colo. 

5  1  Storrs,  Ctum 

C     Newark,  Del 

7     Lako  City,  Fla. ... 


Moscow. Idaho  ... 

Cliicago.lll 

Lafayette.  lud 

Terre  Haute.  lod. 
Maiitiattau,  Kana . 


IKSTITDTIOKS  Or  COLLKOIATB 
OBADK. 

Agricaltural    and     Hecbanieal 

College. 
Arkansas  Industrial  nnlTersity . 


University  of  Califomin , 

State  Agricultuml  College 

Storrs  Agricultural  College.. 

Delaware  College 

Florida  Agricultural  College. . 


Wm.  LeKoy  Brown. 
Jobn  L.  Buchanan. . 


(a) 


Martin  Kellogg.  ... 

AlotonElliB Oblintory. 

B.  F.Koons : do 

AlbertN.Kaub (5) 

O.  Clate OUi^tory. 


Lexington,  Ey.... 
Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

Orono,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

College  Park.Ud. 
Amherst,  Mass  . . . 


Boston,  Mass . 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. . 

Agricultural  College, 

Mich. 

Houghton.  Mich 

Minnenpolis,  Minn 

Agricultural  College, 

Miss. 

Colnmbin  and  KoUa, 
Mo. 

Lincoln  Nebr 

RencNev 

Uoboken,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.J 

MesillaPark,  N.Mex. 

Ithaca,N.T 


Fargo,  N. Dak  ... 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Univerxitv  of  Idaho 

National  Univer»ity 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Kansas  btato  Agrlciiltural  Col- 
lege. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanioal 
CiiUege  of  Kentucky. 

Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Meoiwnieal 
CiHlego. 

Tulaue  University  of  Louisiana.. 

Maine  State  College 

Unitetl  States  Naval  Acaiiemy... 

Maryland  Agricultural  College.. 

Massaol)uaetta  Agricaltural  Col- 
lege. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University 

BuHsey  Institution  of  Harvard 
University. 

Hicliigan  State  AgrionltuTsI 
College. 

Michigan  Mining  School 

University  of  Minnesota 

MiRHiMsippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

University  of  tho  State  of  lOs- 

souri. 

University  of  Mebraslw 

Neva<la  State  University 

Stevens  lustltate  of  Teobnoiocy. 

Newark  Technical  School .... 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agrtonl- 

ture  and  Mochanio  Arts. 
Cornell  University 


Franklin  B.  Oanlt 

F.W.Harkins 

James  B.  Smart 

C.  LeoMees 

George  T.  FairchUd . 

James  K.  Patteraon  . 

J.  W.  Nicholson 


Wm.  Preaton  Johnatan 
Abnun  V.  Harria... 

P.H.Co<>ner 

Richard  W.  SUvestar 
HeniyH.  Goodell... 

Fraaeia  A.  WaUur.. 


N.S.Shalor 

Chariea  W.Eliot. 
Lewis  O.  Gorton. 


H.  B.  Wadswortk . 
Cyrus  Mortbrap . . . 
St^hea  D.  Lee.... 


R.  H.Jeaae 

JaneeHnlmeCaafleU 

J.  B.  Stnbba 

Henry  Morton 

Chaa.  A.  ColtoB 

Samuel  P.  MeOna 

Jacob  Gould  Schur- 

man. 
J.B.Power 


Cady  Staley . 
Vr.  H.  Scott . 


tKmal... 
Ucatoy. 

!do .'".'. 


do 

OpUoaal.... 

W 
OUinilarT.. 

(*)' 

OptioBal... 

(t> 

Otdigatory. 

Optional.... 

OUicatsry. 


North  Dakota  Agricaltural  Col- 
lege. 

Cane  School  of  Applied  Science.. 

Ohio  State  University  (Dept.  of 
Industrial  Arts.  Dept.  of 
Horticulture  and  Forestry.) 

a  Obligatory  in  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  optional  in  other  clasaea. 

ftBuilaings  nnt included. 

cObligalory  for  engineering  students. 

cilnciuding  engioeering. 

e  Itequiredln  connection  with  course  in  mechantea. 

/MateriiUs,  new  tools,  repairs,  and  incidentals,  *S82. 

0Ob  gatory  in  departments  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

AObllaatory  in  preparatory  department. 


do 

(«) 
ObUgatay.. 


(«l 

<•> 

W 
OUisataiy. 
OptionBl... 
OhHgatisy- 

fObliga- 

toiT. 
ObUgataty.. 


.do. 
.do. 
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{!)  normal  tdkooU,  (S)  manital  training  lehooU,  (4)  ickeoltfor  ihe  oolortd  race,  (5)  achooh 
and  reformatory*,  {9)  eharHy  lehooU,  (10)  trade  achooU,  and  {11)  United  States  Indian 


Grade  of 

Utermry  in< 

■tmetian. 


I 


1-9 
P 

^ 
n 


Nnmber  of 

tliHorent 

t«aoheri  of 

iodiistrial 

training. 


lO 


Camber  of 
different 
pnplls  who 
received 
industrial 
trainin|. 


11 


19 


IS 


14 


£ipeadltare  for  Ind  II 8 1  r  1  a  1 
training  during  IS93-M. 


IS 


1« 


°  E 


17 


18 


Collegiate 

Secondary  and 
collegiate. 

Collejnate 

All  grades 

Collegiate 

dS 

Secondary  and 
collegiate. 

do". 

do 

Collegiate 

do 

do 


1872 
1871 

1879 
1881 
1870 
1873 


1885 

1885 

1874 
1870 
1881 
1891 

1888 


.do. 


Secondary  ami 
collegiate. 


CoUeciate 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

(») 

Collegiate 

Klotuentary 
and  oolle- 
giate. 
Se*-ondary  and 
coll<«iate. 

Collegmte 

do 

do 

do 

Secondary  and 

collegiate. 
Collegiato 


18M  I  1893 

1890  !  1890 
1874  1874 
1883  I  1883 
18«3  .  1873 

1891  1891 
18«0  1880 


1884  '  1884 
1863  I  1864 
I84S 


-do 


do 

do 


1859 
1863 

1865 

1817 

1871 

1866 


1892 
1867 

18T6 

1891 

1871 

1887 


18M     188* 
1858  1  I8«9 


1870 

1871 
1872 
1871 
1885 
1890 

1866 

1890 

1880 
1S<3 


1891 
1891 
1871 


1865 
189S 


18« 
187S 


200 

7     150 


0  I  3  \    84 

0  ,  2  I  117 

1  4  122 
0  3  23 
0  2  I    S3 


2     145 

5  :  20U 
10  I  220 

6  I 

20     332 


6 

• 

9 

0 

5 

0 

14 

0 

11 

6 
3 

0 

I 

2 

0 

2 

1 

23 

6 

5 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

0 

1 

1 

i 

0 
0 

114 
190 


102 


223 
64 
1* 


83 

118 


ISO 
80 
3S« 
250 
S» 

589 

15 

216 

m 


&«I7,500 

d 15, 000 

24.000 
25,000 

1,000 
10,860 

2,911 

1.500 

10,000 

60,000 

50,000 

i89,700 

33,912 

3,000 


525,000 
»30,000 


*3,2SO 


«980 


7,440        500 


4,100 
3.000 
2,500 
5,188 
l,»8t 

3,000 
4,000 
8,100 
6,000 
13,800 

3,140 

1,800 


6,900 
13,600 


102 


10,000 

t»,tm 


s,««o 


64 

16 

3S2 

83 

159 


145 

210 
106 
2S6 
250 
81 

59* 

24 

215 
173 


IT,  too 

31«,a« 
17,868 
15,9*7 


U.4M 

8.000 
7,320 

8.9*0 
39,600 

135, 30a 

739 


9,900 

a3.44r7 

7,000 

3,a«o 


8,600 

61,090 

6,000 

3,8*0 

44,  Kl 

3,4M 


38v9*» 


7,*70 


1,715 
300 

^21 


(«) 
500 
1,430 


too 

2,000 

1,220 
300 
<0 
251 
170 

(0 
200 
90 


2,500 
754 

toe 


3,000 

1,200 

131 


zn 


2,000 


1.S0* 

1533 
615 
75* 


175 

450 
728 
5,000 
150 
ISO 

26,677 

358 


1,«60 

5,979 
485 
MS 


1,400 
964 

1,0*0 
800 
876 


VH 


$250 

500 

.'S75 
300 


(0 
309 


2,000 
458 


500 


3,06* 
6,561 


277 


30 

200 
42 

24,  *a* 

2,500 
10* 


< 
4 
5 
< 

7 

8 
9 
10 
U 
13 

13 


IS 
1< 
17 
18 
19 

30 

21 

23 

33 

34 

35 

3* 

27 


30 
31 
13 

at 

S4 

16 
M 


^ExclnsiTe  of  fkrm  and  bnildlng. 
IrOneof  tho  four  IndepeDdent  coaraea. 

{.Shop  work  is  requirtMl  in  certain  courses;  all  regular  students  take  free.hand  and  mechanical  draw* 
ing. 

mNo  literary  instroetiona  (drrB;  the  acliool  i*  strietiy  teelmleal  ttr  gradnatea. 
n  Obligatory  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  in  the  coordinate  department  of  engineering. 
oObligatory  upon  students  in  the  second  year  of  preparatory  course, 
p  Obligatory  in  some  courses  and  optional  in  others, 
g  For  all  taUng  meehanieal  eonraa. 
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Tablb  21. — Staiistici  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (I)  in$tiiutiotu  of  eoUtfialefnit. 

for  the  deaf,  (6)  tekooUfor  tke  hlind,  (7)  tA»t 


LoekUon. 


Kame  of  imtltDtios. 


Nune  of  presidant 
(M  diractor). 


tnintBc 
al>li(iM7< 


40 


EO 


StiUwater,  OUa.. 
Corvallis,  Oreg... 
Salem,  Oreg 


Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak 


EnoxTille,  Tenn 

College  Station,  Tex.. 


Logan,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt.. 


Blacksburg,  Va , 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. . 
MadlBon,  Wis 


Laramie,  Wyo. 


Livingston,  Ala. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
SanJoee.Cal 


New  Britain,  Conn — 
Angnsta,  Ga 


MUledgeTille,  Qa 

StationO,Ctiioago,Ul. 

Framingham,  Masa  . . . 
WestfieTd,  Mass 


Coiambns,  Hiss. 
Santee  Agency,  Kebr 


Trenton,  N.J 

New  York,  N.T. 
New  York,  N.T. 
Oreensboro,  N.  C . 


Kutztown,Pa 

■West  Chester,  Pa . 


Farmville,  Va 

Whitewater,  Wis . 


Pasadena,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo.. 


iNSTmrrioiiB  or  collequtb 
QRADE — oonUnned. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me. 
cbanicsl  College. 

Oregon  State  Agrionltnral  Col- 
lege. 

Friends'  Folytechnio  Institute 
of  Oregon. 

Clemsou  Agrionltnral  CoU^e 

Agricultunl  College  of  South 
Dakota. 

University  of  Tennessee 

Acrirultaral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermontand  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Virginia  Agricultnral  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture. 

University  of  Wyoming 


Henry  K.  Alvord. 

JoIinU.  Biosa 

Edwin  HoniaoB.. 


(s| 
OUigataT 


I 


E.  B.  Cr^ghead 

Lewis  McLoatli 

Chaa.  W.  Dabney,  jr.. 
I  L.  S.  Ross 


J.B.Paul 

I  M.  H.  Bnckham  . 


John  M.  U  cBryde . 


OUifsWy 
.Jo 


HORHAI.  SCHOOLS. 

Alabama  Normal  College  for 
Girls. 


State  Normal  School . 
Sut«  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  Training  School .. 
Haines  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute. 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 
Cook  County  Normal  School .... 


State  Normal  School 

Westfield  Normal  School 

Industrial  Instltate 


and  College  (for  girls). 
Santee  Normiil  Triuiiing  School. 


New  Jersey  State  Normal  and 

Model  schools. 
Normal  College  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 
Teachers'  College  (inoloding 

Horace  Mann  School). 
Normal  and  Industrial  School.... 

Keystone  State  Normal  School . . . 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School 


State  Female  Normal  School. . 
State  Normal  School 


MANUAL  TKAININO  8CB0OLS. 

Thorp  Polytechnic  Institute . 
,fi  J-         -  - 


P.  B.  Keynolda  . 
C.  K.  Adams  . . . 


AlbinnsAlonso  John- 
son. 

Miss  Jnlia  Stradwick 
Tntwiler. 


Edward  T.  Pierce. 
Chaa.W.CbiIda... 


'  OptioBS].... 

I 

I  OltUgsistT. 

,  OptioBsL... 
OUipMrv.. 

Optioasl... 
Optisoal-..' 


I         (W 
OhUg»*<«y 


Clarence  F.  Carroll I *>■ 

LucyCLaney do. 


J.Harris  Chappdl.. 
Francis  W.  Parker. . 


Ellen  Hyde 

J.  C.  Grenough. 
Robert  Fnuer . 


..do 


A.  L.  Kiggs . 


James  M.Green 

Thomas  Hunter 

Walter  L.  Hervey  . . . . 
Charles  Mclrer 


G.B.Hancher 

Geo.  Morris  Philips. . . 

John  A.  Cunningham 
Albert  Salisbury 


Haish  Manual  Training  School 

jRKiSl^'y !"  •grtonltnrsl  and  horticultural  departmenu. 
.nhHSJ?*^,'"  "°^*  courses  and  optional  in  others 
«  ObUgatory  In  agricultural  and  mechanical  oonrsei 


Charles  H.  Key 
Edgar  L.  Broth 


,....*> 

Optitosl... 
Obli|rt«ej.- 


(* 
Optiooal..' 

(»> 
ObUgsliiT' 

m 

Obli|>i«T' 

Optiooal.- 
OWIKSKT 


OptioBtl.' 


oonrses  j  optional  in  literary  oonns. 
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(2)  normal  school*,  (3)  manual  training  tehoolt,  (4)  tchooU  for  the  colored  race,  (5)  ichoolt 
for  the  feeble-minded,  etc. — Part  I — Continued. 


Grade  of 
literu-T  in- 
stracuon. 


Collegiate 

Secondary  and 

collegiate. 
do 


S 


OS 

IS 

l|5 
i-Ss 


Collegiate 

Secondary  and 

collegiate. 
Collegiate 


Secondary . 
Collegiate  . 


-do. 


do. 

None  ■  ■ 


Collegiate  and 
secondary. 

Elementary 
and  eecond* 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementarv 
and  aecona- 

..."So 

All 


1891 

1868 

I  1892 

I  1889 
1881 

.  1794 
I  1871 

'  1888 
I  1B6& 


1887 
1866 


1886 


1882 


Kumberori 
dtfl'erent 
teachers  of 
industrial 
training. 


«llO 


^ 

ti 

"3 

2 

^ 

A 

1891 


1892  3 

1893  ,    9 

1887  I     8 

I 
1869       6 
1876     16 

I 
1889  .     5 
1866  I  11 

1880     18 


Secondary 

Elementary 
and  normal. 


Secondary  and 
collegiate. 

Elementary 
and  aecond. 

...1o 


All 

Secondary  and 
collegiate. 

SecoDoary 

Secondary  and 
bigber. 

Secondary 

do.... 


<«) 


1885 
1891 


1881      1894 
1862  I  1890 


1849     1884 
1886     1888 

1891  1  1891 

1867  I  1883 


1839 
1839 
1884 

1870 


185S 

1870 

1884 

1892 

1866 
1871 

1884 
1868 

1891 


1893 
1893 
183S 


1891 

1890 

1884 

1892 

1892 
1889 

1891 
1883 


1892 
1886 


None. 

d  Optional  in  Model  School,  ... 
e  Elementary  in  Sloyd  Scbool ; 
Allege 


N^umber  of 
different 

pnpiln  who 
received 

industrial 
training. 


24 
152 
80 

635 

160 

134 
313 


190 


2       75 
100 


8     12 
0       1 


251 


13 


46 
237 


160 


119 
119 


79 
166 


o3- 
go 


Expenditnre  for  indua 
training  dnring  1893 


trial 
84. 


14 


18 


843,000 

10,000 

256,280 
20,000 

14,500 
25,755 

8,711 
16,350 

80,000 

24,077 
64,000 

20,000 


475 
TOO 


253 


284 


537  ,  857 


65       70 
300  I  300 

37  I    72 


I 


200   100 

11       0  I 


225 

12 

257 


106 
220 


75 
100 


800 
11 


1,000 
1,200 


1,200 
2,000 


8,200 
6,000 


250,000 
2,000 


800 

too 


70,000 


86,500 

800 

11,100 
7,100 

4,000 
21,070 

3,900 
8,760 

4,000 

5,382 


2.320 


3,20p 


21,890 


1« 


$500 

100 

3,460 
760 


260 
250 


1,000 
846 


700 


16 
1,000 


500  10 

5,100         200 

3,260  '       150 


1,000         200 
106, 000     6, 500 


3,000 
11,669 


1,600 
1,400 


150 
SO 


o£ 
"■a 


17 


8200 

2$ 

1,000 
720 

700 
5,000 

4,552 
1,200 

1,600 

12,482 


79 


300 


55 
1,146 


IS 
500 


6,160 


7,600     1,000   12,300 
1,600  80  '      120 


18 


825 

1,000 
1,113 


850 
1,000 


51 
100      61 


25 
460 


5  '    58 
...     58 


ISO      60 


6,350 


31, 676 


400 


in  Normal  School, 
secondary  in  Hanoal  Training  High  School ;  collegiate  in  Technical 
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JTAnx^. — StrntMU*  «/  manuml  imihutrial  training  in  (1)  inttibMona  of  e«Tlagimti  fnk. 
/•r  the  dtetf,  (6)  tekooH  fur  the  Hind,  (7)  tdtmb 


Locatkuk. 


Tl  '  Cl.irt»B«Kin... 
T2  '  ISmtou,  Mas«  . 
n  !  St.  Louis.  Ma  . 


I 


74 


Breoilyn.K.T 

New  York,  N.T 

<lo 


Varna  ot  inatitatioB. 


77  '  Pbiladdphia.Pa. 

78    do 


79 


.do. 


80  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

81  K«rwport,R.l 


82     FiwvidMwe,  K.  I . 


ta    On.... 

84     Crozet,ya. 


86     Milwaolu*.  Wis . 
/        at  I  KonnaI,AU 


87  .  Selmo,  Ala 

88  Tuakcgee,  Ala. 


80 

M 
01 

se 

03 
84 

OS 
86 

87 
88 

09 ; 

100  I 

101  I 

m: 

103  I 

ml 

105  I 


ArkaddpUa,  Ark  . . . 


MANUAL  TBAnmiO  SCBOOLS— OCHl- 

tinoed. 

Ckltaga  Manoal  Trninhe  Briiool 
Sloyd  Normal  Tminiag  School . .. 
Mnaal  Tniatoic  Hebooiof  Waah- 
ing  XJnivci»ilv. 

Pratt  IiMtHnteBicb  School 

Hebrew  Tpchnieallnstitnte 

WurkingBaB's  SatMol 


FricmKi'  Select  School 

FntBH  jlrania  MinMim  and  School 

of  Irnhmital  Art. 
GIrard  College  for  Orphans 


Technical  School  of  Cincliuiatl. 
Miaa  Sayer'a  ScbMl 


Provideacs  TraiBfaur  Seboal  far 

Sloyd. 

TvWSekaal 

filler  Manual  Labor  School  of 

Albemarle. 
Milwaukee  Cooking  School 


eCHOOLS  FOR  TBB  COLORED  BACK. 

Stak)  Cnlared  ITeiBa]  aad  Indus- 
trial Schonl. 

Bnrrell  Academy 

Tuskepeo  Normal  aad  ladnatrlal 
Inatitate. 

Shorter  UDlreralty 


Pinebloif,  Ark I  Branch  Noraal  CaOsgoot 

sas  Indnstrial  CDWrralty. 

Sunt  bland.  Ark Southland  Collego  and  Normal 

Institnte. 

WnsbiDictoo,  IX  C H*wanl  Universi^ 

•TackaoaWlIe,  Fla Cootmau  Instiinta 

Ucala,PU KuarsoB Mamorlal Hone Sehoal. 


XollabMsee,  Fla SuteNoimal  and  ladnatiial Col- 
lege. 
Athens,  Ga Knox  InsUtote 


Atlanta,Ga Spetman  Seminary 


do 

AiigiiBtn.  Ga 
Macon,  Ua.. 


Savannah,  Ga. . . . 
ThomasTine.  Ga. 


Bcrca,Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky. 


St4>rrs  School 

Walker  Baptist  Institnte , 

Ballard  Normal  and  Indoatrial 
Scbool. 


Baaeh  Inatitota 

Allen   Naimal   and   fitdnatrial 

Scbool. 
Borca  College 


State  Nanul  Schaal  f«r  CotMvd 
^                                             Parsoiu. 
Lexlngton.Ey Chandler  Normal  School Hra.L.A.Shav 


IfaBwof  pinaidnrt 
(or  directory. 


laiadnathi! 

(laiiuttg 
wptinaalfT 
ooltgateyF 


Henry  H-BeUleM OMNeatsty. 

Gnataf  Larason 

CH.Wosdward fMOptHmr. 

Wn.  A.  MeAndivw. . . d» 

Kdgar  S.  Barney .do 

MaiimiliaBP.KGrssa-, d» 

maan.  > 

J.HenrrBartktt I...  .«» 

Leslie  XT. Miller.... 


Adam  H.  Fettarolf . . 


ObUgatoiy. 


James  B.  Stanwood do... 

Mlas  M.  A.  Sayer ,  Optioaal. 


Hiss  Hilda  C.  Carfiag. d«  . 

OUteatsry. 

Uary  Lanuon  Clarke . 


Wai-SUng.. 
C.  E.  Vawter 


ir.H.CeaiieiII 

A-T-Bomell 

Booker  T.  Waahiactao 

James  E.  Carter ... . 


Oblicataay. 

do 

do 

<«) 


W.F.Hania. Optiaaal... 

Wm.RneaaB  do 

Obligatasy. 


LiUieM.Whitnoy.. 
Ki«sC.ll.BBckbM. 


D.W.  Onlay  . 
L.  a  Clark... 


Harriet  KGOea.. 
£Ua£.Ka|par.... 
Geo.  A.  Goodwin. 
F.X.Watan.-... 


Julia  B.Fo(d 

Miss  Amelfa  MenlMD 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  B . 

John  H.  Jaekaan 


a  Boys,  optional;  girls,  obligatory, 


OUigafawy. 


-do. 
.do. 


do 

da I 

OpIiaBai.... 
OUigataty.. 

I 


.do. 
.da. 
.da. 
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(S)  nomuiltchooh,  (3)  manual  training  $eliooU,  (4)  tokooUfor  the  eolored  race,  (S)  tdutoU 
ftr  tkefeeble-tanded,  Ho. — ^Pakt  I — Continaed. 


endeef 

UtanuTin- 

4> 

1 
1 

1 

Nnmber  of 
different 

Number  of 

different 

papils  wbo 

received 

industrial 
training. 

1 

|2 

Expenditure  for  industrial 
training  daring  1893-94. 

teachers  of 
indnstilal 
training. 

1 

1 

m 

1 

• 

O  IB 

If 

j 

1 

6 

1 

1 

h 

1 

5 

6 

» 

8 

sjio 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

i« 

17 

18 

Sacondary 

1883 
1889 

1883 

■j«o' 

1887 
1883 
1878 

18*2 

13 
2 
11 

1 

1 

3 

13 

3 

14 

263 

31 

292 

74 
2S4 
17& 

81 

0 
73 

• 

51 
0 

178 

43 

283 
104 
29B 

125 
254 
863 

12S 

♦135.580 

831,903 

8336 

8360 

«3.196 

71 

71 

IHTS 

71 

da 1887 

Eleni^tary  ...   188.1 
do 1878 

74 

11 
6 

0 
13 

11 
19 

77,500 
66,000 

13,787 
28,900 

1,321 
897 

904 

4.985 

75 
76 

7T 

do...'. 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

187« 
1848 

188« 
1891 

1893 

1890 
1878 

1884 

22.600 
10,430 

10,990 

71 

U8a 

1886 
1891 

1890 
1878 

10 

8 
0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
5 

11 

• 

2 

1 
6 

669 

169 

5 

29 

90 
104 

0 

0 
15 

30 

240 
94 

658 

169 
20 

48 

330 
198 

5, 
532 

183 
366 

4,237 

78 

12,436 

80 

81 

238 
3,000 

1,500 
15,818 

5 

120 
1,000 

3 

140 
2.818 

r 

100 
40,433 

81 

An 

83 

Secondary 

84 

0 

6 
2 

2 

4 
8 

10 
8 

88 

112 

118 
400 

0 

43 
16 

136 

m 
1 

38 
40 

248 

338 

661 

21 

83 
5« 

8,060 

479 

206 

88 

Secondary 

Elemen  tarr 
and  second- 

SMoidaiT...;- 
All 

1869 
1881 

188< 

i8ra 

18M 

uao 
uaa 

1894 

uaa 

1876 
1887 

RT 

35,143 

6,791 

6,510 

1812 

1,088 
4,725 

88 

8* 

5 

1 

6 

8,380 
1,458 

288 
100 

348 
75 

98 

91 

91 

Seeaadary 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second- 

1878 
18S0 

1887 

1881 
1865 
1892 
18«8 

1867 

' 

2,588 

573 

111 

2,086 

88 

18N 

1890 
UM 

1883 
18(6 
1894 
1883 



0 

2 

3 

0 

27 
8 

0 

0 

6 

45 

» 

7 

30 

22 

0 

38 

31 

75 

375 
126 
87 
370 

88 
73 

45 

24 

150 

30 

58 
81 

375 

120 

93 

416 

8B 

80 

75 
46 
150 

M 

8,126 

95 

1 
0 

1 
16 

3 

16 

188 

88 

VI 

Elementary . . . 
S«coiid*i7 

Elementanr 
and  aocondf- 

...*li 

88 

800 

...... 

80 

5 

50 

129 

25 

88 

2 

• 
0 

10 

7 
3 

12 

7 
3 

188 

8,365 

181 

101 

Secondary  and 

coUeciate. 
Secon&ry 

Elementary 
and  second;- 
ary. 

188< 
1887 
1889 

1892 
1880 
1894 

13,264 
2,200 

900 

479 
75 

2,945 
57 

103 

2 
0 

1 
2 

8 
2 

8,768 

101 
108 
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Table  21. — Statistic*  of  nutnual  induttrial  training  in{l)  inttilmtion*  of  eon«ffUtte  fnk, 

for  the  deaf,  (6)  lekooUfor  ike  blind,  (7)  i   ' 


LoMtlon. 


Name  of  laatitattoii. 


Name  of  prealdeint 
(or  director). 


la  tndtutiiii 

trmiaiac 
opUottalflr 
tMit/Uttjl 


.  SCBOOLB  FOB  THE  OOLOKID  SXCS 

— oontbiaed. 


106 

107  I 

108  ' 
109 
110 

'mi 

112  I 

113  I 

114  { 

115 


New  Orleaoa,  La Ijoland  UniTersity . 


i 


do NewOrleane  Unlveralty 

do Sonthem  Unlverelty 

do Straight  Univeroitv 

FriLCeSA  iLliIi,Md  ....    Princefls  Ann  Acaaemvand  East 

<      Branch  of  Maryland  Agricnl- 
tiiral  College. 

Clinton,  Hies Honnt  Hemion  Female  Seminan. 

Holly  Springe,  Misa. . . '  Miaaiaaippl  State  Normal  Sobool. 

Tougaloo,  Miafl Totigaloo  UniveraitT 

Weateide,  Hiaa i  Alcorn  A  gricoltaral  and  Meohami' 

I      cal  College. 
Bordentown,  N.  J Colored  Indaatrial  School 


116 
117 
118 
119 


120 
121 


122 


123 
124 
125 
12« 


127 
128 


129 


130 
131 


132 


133 


IM 
135 
ISA 
137 


Beanfort,  N.C Waahbnm  Seminary. 

Charlotte,  N.  C Biddle  Univoraity . . . 

Goldsboro,  N.  C State  Normal  School. 

Concord,  N .  C Scotia  Seminary 


Elizabeth  Cfty,  N .  C  . .  <  State  Colored  Normal  Sobool 

Franklinton.  N.  C Albion    Academy    and    Normal 

ScbooL 
Kings  Mountain,  N.C  Lincoln  Academy , 


Plvmouth,  N.  C I  Plymouth  State  Normal  School . 

Raleigh,  N.C \  St  Auguatine's  School 

do Shaw  University 

Salisbtuy,  N.  C SUte  Colored  Normal  School. . . . 


Windsor,  N.C 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio. 


Aiken,  S.C. 


Colombia,  S.C 

Frogmore,     Beanfort 

County,  S.  C. 
Greenwood,  S.C 


Orangeburg,  S.  C 


EnoxTiUe,  Tenn . 

do 

Nashville,  Tenn  . 


.do. 


138  ' do 

139  I  Austin,  Tex  .. 

140  Crockett,  Tex  . 


Raskin-Richards  Inatitate.. 
Wlllwrforce  University .... 


Schofleld  Normal  and  Indnatrial 

School. 

Allen  Univeraity 

Penn    Normal    and    Indaatrial 

School. 
Brewer  Normal  School 


Claflin  Univeraity,  Agricnltnral 
College  and  Mechaiiica  Inati- 
tnte. 


Enoxville  College 

Slater  TrainingSehool 

Central  Teunessee  College . 
Fisk  University 


Roger  Williams  University 

TiUotson  Normal  and  Collegiate 

Inatitute. 
Mary  Allen  Seminary 


f  Obligatory  in  preparatory  • 
*.^yr'"?  obligatory  for  girle. 
eObligatory  in  English  and  o 


achool. 


Jonaa  Henderaon . 


L.  O.  Adkiason . 

H.A.HiU 

OacarAtwood... 
B.0.Bi4Pd 


OliVnaliaj. 


)bli£a*aiy. 


Saiah  A.IHekey 

E.D.  Miller 

Frank  6.  Wood  worth 
Thoa.  J.  Calloway 

W.A.Rioe 


F.  S.  Hitchcock . 
D.  J.  Sandera.... 

R.S.Bivea 

D.J.Satterfield. 


ObUcstocy. 


....do  ... 


P.W.Moore 

John  A.  Savage 

HiaaL.&Catboait. 


do 

<«) 
Optioiial... 
Obligataty. 

Optional... 
obligataty. 


.do. 


H.C.  Crosby , 

A.B.Hunter ObUgatary. 

Chas.  F.  Meserve Optimal. 

John  A.  Kamaay do  ... 


Rhoden  MitcheU. 
S.T.MitcbeU.... 


Martha  SchoBeld 

John  Q.  Johnaon 

Laura  M.  Towne  and 

Ellen  Murray. 
J.  M.Bobinson 


I>.  M.  Dunton  . 


J.S.McUnlloch.. 
IdaF.Bnbbard.. 

J.Braden 

Dudley  J.  Smith . 


A.  Owen 

James  S. Bingham... 
MiaaStelUE.6ailey. 


Obligatacy. 

OptioDal 

ObUntocy.., 

do 

do 

Optiosul»  . 
ObUgatory. 

Optioul... 
Obligataty. 
....do 


m^vtj     ivi     1^(1  IS* 

English  and  college  preparatory  departmenl. 
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(,?)  normal  schools,  (.?)  manual  training  schools,  (4)  schools  for  the  colored  race,  (o)  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  etc. — Part  I — Continued. 


ment 

ction 
train- 

Nnniberof 

different 

Number  of 
different 

pujiila  who 
received 

industrial 
training. 

Expenditure  for  industrial 
training  during  1893-94. 

Grade  of 
literary  in- 
■trucUon. 

Date  of  establish 
of  school. 

Date  of  iutrodii 
of  industrial 
ing. 

industrial 
training. 

i 
1 

J  1  For  materi.ils. 

tt 

3 
1 

1 

■iL- 

iil 

9  jlO 

j 

11 

i 
1 

1 

A 

•  1    r  > 

Vi 

13 

14 

IS 

ir      IS 

Secondary  and 

1 

1870 

1 
i 
1 

1 

106 

collegiate. 

1 

1 

107 

All 1880  '  1890 

Secondary 1  1869     1887 

4 
1 
6 

0 

1  1    5 

2  3 

1  1     7 

2  2 

64 
50 
55 

2 

43 

ii' 

14 

107 
60 
101 

16 

«10,500 

»8,559 

4454  i  $i,  352 

108 
10* 

do 

do 

1876     1878 
1875  1  1875 

1,000 

2, 693  1    *450 
1 

250  ,        3(i7 

1 

no 
111 

do 

1877 
1869  ' 

■ 

11? 

All 

18X2 

80 
298 

25 

0 

136 

59 

0 

95 
0 

29 

77 

0 

104 

286 

175 
298 

54 

77 
136 
163 
286 

9,000         300  1       MO  1     5.200 

113 

Colleiriate 

1H7I  '  isnn 

6 
2 

0 
6 
1 
1 

0  5 
4       6 

1  1 
0       6 
3       4 

15     16 

2,991 

1              1      •         \ 

114 

Elementarr     1889     1892 
and  eecona- 

ary.                1           i 
do              ,            oO'i 

4,000 

750 

3,000 

500 

2,400 

225 

1,240 

75 

5,200 

1,300 
800 

2,000 

50 
600 
100 

260         250 

lis 

116 

All 

1867     1885 

75            10 
25            20 

117 

Secondary 

Elementary 

and  aecond.- 

ary. 

Secondary 

....do 

1878     1890 
1870     188.1 

118 
119 

1890 
1878 

170 

1882 

2 
0 

2 
4 
4 
3 

3|     5 
6       « 

40 
M 

60 

60 

160 

111 

100 
186 

161 

1,000 

260 

10 

ni 

Elementaiy 
and  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 

1889 

1881 
1867 
1866 

1881 

1890 

isio' 

1866 
1881 

• 

m 

1 
2 
2 

1 

3 
6 
• 

4 

123 

• 

174 

Collegiate 

ElementaiT 
and  second- 
ary. 

122 
48 

94 
70 

216 

lis 

4,000 

1,980 
1,600 

100 
16 

10 

"■ 

125 

12« 

1?7 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

All 

1856 

1868 

1881 
1862 

1872 
1869 
1875 

1888 

1889 

1881 
1880 

1883 
18T9 

8 

* 

7 

51 
43 

83 

133 

165 

332 
164 

3,000 

2,750        500 
3,786  '  2,225 

300 

100 

128 

179 

3 
2 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 
157    '7R 

130 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second- 

102 

62 

860 

145           60 

60 

10 

131 
139 

11 
1 

9 
8 

20 

4 

280 
35 

194 
90 

454 

125 

4,000     1.000 

1,000 
200 

950 

183 

do 

do 

12,000 

100 

134 

135 

All 

1866 
1866 

1865 

1884 
1885 

1885 

• 

1 

7 

43 

60 

103 

8,376 

2,096 

225 

75 

25 

136 

Elementary 

ary. 
Secondary  and 
collegiate. 

^XJ 

138 

800 

100 

189 

Elementarr 
and  second- 
ary. 

1886 

1888 

140 
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EDTJCATlOlf   EEPOET,  1893-M. 


Tablk  21. — StaKsHes  of  manual  iniiutrial  training  in  (1)  intUluHom*  of  tsMegiob  gnt, 

for  tin  deaf,  (.6)  tdtooUfor  tko  blind,  (7)  jdMb 


Iiocatlon. 


Name  of  institution. 


Isiatostou. 
ITame  of  presideat  miaiBg 

(or  dinctor).  :  MUaattl  «> 


141 
142 


BeameiTex... 

Marahall,  Tex  . 


143    do 

144  1  Waco,  Tex 

145  I  IIaiii|iton.  Va . 

I 


146  Norfolk,  T» 

147  Petersburg.  Va . 


148     Riclimoiirt.  Va , 

14»     Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va 


190 
151 


152 


15.1 


Talladega.  Ala.... 
Little  Kock.  Ark  . 


Berkeley.  Cal . 


Colorado  Spring*,  Colo. 


154  ,  Hartford.  Conn  . 


155  '  Mystic,  Conn 

154     'Vrasblngton.D.C, 


197     Uavoapring,  Ga . 
-       ••      o,in 


153     Chi'-ago, 


159    do 

160  Cbicago.Ill.(6550Yalo 
i      street). 

161  Jack8onTille,Ill 


162 
163 

104 

165 

166 

167 

168 
160 


170 
171 


Council  Bluffs,  lova . 
OlathcSans 


Danville,  Ky 

Btktou  Songe,  La. 
CUncbuba,La.... 
Portland, Ue  ..... 


Baltimore,  Md . 
Frederick,  Md  . 


Boston,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass  , 


SCHOOLS  FOK  TBE  COLOBBD  BAGS 

— continued. 


Heame  Academy  . 
Bisbop  College 


"Wiley  TTniversity 

Paul  Qninii  (JoUeee 

Hampton  Norraar  and  Agricnl* 
tural  Institute. 


Norfolk  Mission  Coll 

Virginia  Normal  and  'Collegiate 

lUMtitute. 
Hartnhom  Memorial  College 
Storer  College 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  DK&F. 

Alabama  Institute  for  tbe  Deaf. . 
Arkansas  Deaf-Mnte  Institute.. 


Califomin  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tbe  Blind 
(o). 

Colorado  Institntofor  tbe  Bduc». 
tion  of  tbe  Mute  and  Blind. 

American  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
for  the  Kducation  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Whipple's  Home  8cbool  for  tbe 
Deaf. 

Colanibia  Inntitntlon  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Georgia  School  for  tbe  Deaf. 

Chicago  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 


Ephplieta  Scliool  for  the  Deaf 

McCowen  Oral  School  for  Young 

Deaf  Children, 
niiuois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kansas  Institution  for  EdncaUon 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Kentucky  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mntes. 
Louisiana    Institution    for  tke 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Draf'Mute    Inatitation    of   tbe 

Holy  Rosary. 
Portland  School  for  the  Deaf 


Maryland  School  for  the  Colored 

Blind  and  Deaf. 
Maryland    School  for   the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

Horace  Mann  Sohool  for  the  Deaf. 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 


M.H.BToyles I  ObBgalHT 

F.N.Goble do 


I.E.  Scott 

H.T.Kealing 

H.B.Fri8seir ;  Obligaurry. 

J.aWork da 

James    Hogo    John-    

stone. 

LTmanB.Tefn Oblicatarj.. 

N.C.Brackelt Optioiiai... 


J.H.Johnaon OUigalwT 

Frank  B.Yatea do 


Warring  Wilkinson  . .    Opttonal ... 

D.C.Dud^y OUigatvy. 

Job  Williams ' do 


I 


Mrs.  Margaret  If. 

Hammond. 
Edward  M-Galteadet. 


»*l 


Wesley  O.  Connor Obligaterr.. 

H.C.Hammu^ Optioiiai.'.. 


,  ObHcatary. 

MiasMarj'  McCowen do 


S.  T.Walker do. 


Henry W. Rothort Ontional... 

A.  A.  Stewart !  ObUgator>. 

John  E.  Ray do 


John  Jastrcmski 

Very  Rev.  Canon  B.  C. 

Mignot. 
Elisabeth  R.  Taylor . . . 


Frederick  D.  Morrison  i  (<) 

Chaa. W.Ely OUigatefy.. 


HissSanhFnlkr. 
Caroline  A.  Yale. . . 


f  5!?. '"*'"''■'•'  training  for  tbe  blind. 

»  Obligatory  on  tbe  pupils  of  the  Kendall  SchooL 
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'2)  normal  teluwU,  (S)  manual  training  tekooU,  (4)  lehooU  for  the  colored  race,  (S)  tchooU 
for  the  feeble-minded,  ete. — Pabt  I — Continued. 


1 

It 
II 

•1. 

T 

Xnmber  of 
different 

Knmber  of 
different 

pupil*  wbo 
received 

iodnatrial 
training. 

t 

Expenditnie  for  lad  n  a  t  r  1  al 
trainins  during  18»3-«4. 

Grade  of 
literary  In- 
atraction. 

teachen  of 
induntrial 
Uaiaing. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

5 

1 

U, 

1 

» 

e 

8 

» 

lO 

11 

14 

13 

14 

IS 

le 

tr 

18 

Secondary 

Kloraentary 

and  aecond- 

ary. 

Colleijiate 

S«'coudary 

Klementarv 

and  aecond- 

ary. 

1882 
1881 

1873 
1881 
1868 

1883 
1882 

1883 
18S7 

1858 
1868 

18S3 
18(2 

0 
71 

35 
3* 

35 
IM 

141 

a 

2 

«T.4M 

♦1.384 

♦8^878 

142 

148 

1886 
1868 

1886 
1888 

1884 
1867 

1860 
1872 

1868 

1876 
1822 

isn 

1862 
1840 

1 

1 

8 

• 

« 

31 

MM 

4.600 

a»,7»5 

10,000 

♦10 

100 

1.600 
10,382 

144 

28   20 

410   U8 

«m,oo« 

145 

146 

Secondary 

..do 

147 

148 
148 

156 

1 
4 

4 
6 

2 

6 

7 
5 

3 
8 

0 

2 

2 

0 
40 

58 
M 

108 

81 

SO 
9t 

100 
121 

108 
180 

1 

1 

Secondary 

Klemontary 
and  second- 

"1; 

io,oa« 

10,00* 
2.6M 
2,00» 

2,600 
8,000 

1,8M 

2.8M 

3,000 

608 

200 

161 

151 

do 

UT4 
1817 

18W 

18S7 

ISM 
1874 

1884 

1883 

1846 

185» 
1861 

1823 

18f3 

ISM 
1870 

1874 
1868 

186B 

vm 

34 
65 

5 

18 

31 

40 

6 

24 

•6 
105 

U 

42 

1.S00 

1,<>8 

.  do 

ISt 

do 

1 

2 
2 

1S6 

All 

156 

Sj-condary 

Klomentary 
and  ■•cond- 

..':!; 

157 

5 

43 

23 

lOS 

86 
65 

SO 

26 

0 

ss 

13 
IW 

M 
61 
• 
S* 

39 

6 

t6 

86 

848 

1« 

126 

IM 
SI 

1W7 

1883 

1854 

1872 
1875 

1874 

UM 



18M 

ma 

1871 

I«77 
U8T 

0 

• 

e 
« 

4 

4 
S 
2 
25 

3 

3 

1 
1 

10 

35 

158 

Elementary  ... 

Elomentary 
and  mixnd- 

."Ji 

520 
•,400 

2,620 

3, 500 

2,000 
1,100 

160 

80,000 

75,000 
18,000 

10,000 

a.  000 

1,000 

1,400 
800 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

143 
100 

161 

162 

do 

163 

Elementary  . . . 

do 

do 

too 

100 

164 
16S 
1«» 

and  aeoond.- 
ary. 
Elementary  ... 

Elemnntnry 
and  IMM^- 
ary. 

Elementafv 
and  aaeond- 
ary. 

. 

1«T 

W 
41 

IB 
36 

17 

38 

46 
4» 

«7 

78 

70 
76 

s,ai« 

6,727 

800 

1,620 

1,10» 

470 
1,005 

62 

U 

IW 

160 

36 

178 

171 

«  Obligatory  for 


optional  for  others. 
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EDUCATION  BEPOET,  1893-94 


Tablk  21. — StaiUtie$  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (1)  inttitulion*  of  collegiate  fniL 

for  tK«  deaf,  (6)  tehooU  for  the  blind,  (7)  (cImji 


Location. 


Kame  of  institotloii. 


Kame  of  praaidaot 
(or  Erector). 


IsladBitral 

ttamis; 
optioDalar 


3 


I 


172 
173 


174 
175 


176 


West  Medford,  Mass. 
rilnt,Mlch 


Faribault.  Uinn . 
Jackson, Miss  ... 


Fulton,  Mo  . 


I 

( 

177  I  St.  Louis,  Uo  . 

178  '  Omaha,  Nebr  . 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  DKaP— CODt'd. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home 

Michisan  School  for  the  Deaf . . . 


Minnesota  School  for  the  I>eaf . . . 
Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 


Elisabeth  B.  Wheel-  ,  ObUgatny. 

vrrlght. 
]?'rancis  D.  Clarke ' do 


J.  L.  Kotos do  - 

J.B.Dob}iu ds  . 

James  M'.Tata i do  . 

I 

Sister  M.  Adele do. 


179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 
186 

186 

187 
188 


190 
191 


192 

193 
194 

195 
19« 


198 
199 
200 


Trenton,  N.J 

Albany, N.T 


Buffalo,  N.T 


MaricB    ConsiUa  Deaf-Muta  In- 

Btitate.                                                                                       I 
Kebraslta  Institute  for  the  Deaf    J.  A.  Gillespie do 

and  Dumb. 


New  York,  N.Y.  (Lei-  , 
ington    ave.,  67-68 
sts.).  I 

Station  M,  New  York  ' 
City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (945  i 
N.  St.  Paul  St.)         ! 

Westcheater,      New  I 
York,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Kaleigh,  N.C 


Devils  Lake,  N.Dak. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oregon 

Edgcwood  Park,  Pa  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
(BelmontandMonU' 
ment  aves.). 

Providence,  It.  I 


Cedarspriogs,  S.  C. . 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak . 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn 


Austin,  Tex. 


do 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah . . 
Tancouver,  Wash 


New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Ural 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf 

Le  Conteulx,  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion for  the  Improved  Instmc- 
tion  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-Mutes. 

New  York  Institntion  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

■Western  Now  York  Institution 

for  Deaf  Mutes. 
St.  Joseph's  Institnte    for    Im. 

S roved   Instruction    of    Deaf 
lutes. 
North  (Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 
School  of  the  Deaf  of  North  Da- 
kota. 
Oi-al  School  for  the  Deaf 


Ohio  Institntion  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb. 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institu. 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Dear  and  Dumb. 

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech 
of  Deaf  Children  before  they 
are  of  School  Age. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

South  Carolina  Institntion  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

South  Dakota  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes. 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. 


Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind  Institute 

for  Colored  Youths. 
Texas  DesTand  Dnmb  Asylum  .. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 

Washington  School  for  Defective 

Youth. 


Weston  Jenkii:s d«  . 

Miss  Anna  M.  Black- .  j d«  . 


Sister    Mary    Anne  ' 
Bnrke. 


D.  Ore«ne  - 


Enoch  Henry  Cnrrier. 

Z.  T.  Weetorrelt 

Ernestine  Nardin  . . . . 


W.J.Young. 


<«) 


Obligstacy- 

ObllgBURT-. 

do 

do 


-do. 


A.  R.  Spear 

Miss  Virginia  A.  Os- 

bom. 
W.  a  Eagleaon 


Jos.  B.  Early 

John  Q.  Brown . 


Mary  S.  Garrett 

Iiaura  De  L.  Richards . 
N.F.Walker 

James  Simpson 

Thomas  L.  Moaea 

W.H.Bolland 

W.A.Kendall 

Frank  W.Metcalf.  .. 
James  Watson 


OpttoBal.... 

ObligatDry..; 

OptiOBal I 

Obligatwy.-I 

I 
I 
do 

Optional... 
Obligatory. 

do 

(d) 

Obligatory. 

(d) 
OblintMT. 


a  Materials,  new  tools,  and  repaira,  and  for  incidenlaU,<3,US. 
0  Same  as  common  schools. 
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;.?)  nortnal  schools,  (.T)  tnanual  training  schools,  (4)  schools  for  the  colored  race,  {5)  schools 
'or  the  feeble-minded,  etc. — Past  I — Continued. 


''or  the  feeble-minded,  etc. — Pabt  I — Contiuued. 


Grade  -"f 
literary  In- 
stmctioD. 


a       g  a 
i      '11 

I  i1  .11 

8  "    I       3 

(5     a 


Number  of  i 
different   | 
teachers  of 
iDdustrial 
traiDiiiK. 


Komber  of 
different 

pupita  who 
received 

industrial 
trainitag. 


Elementorj-...    181 

ElementaiT  '  18M  ' 

and  second-  ,  { 

ary. 
Elementary...    18«3     1870 
(b)  1854  ,  1SB2 


and  second- 
ary. 
Secondary 1885 


(6) 

Elementary  - 
do 


18«»  •  1870 


1883      1886 
1889    


I 


do 


1854  !  187« 


Secondary '  1667     188« 


Elementary  1818    

and  secona-  < 

ary.  , 

Secondary 1876  |  1878 


Elementary     1869  |  1877 
and 
ary. 


»ry 
and  second- 
ary. I 
Elementary  . . .    1845 


do 18M     1891 

Secondary ;  1886     1894 


Elementary . 


Secondary 

Elementarr 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary  - . . 


1827      1868 

I 


1870 

1876     1876 


1892  :  1892 


do 1876     1894 

I  .  ' 

Secondary 1849  '  1849  ' 

i 
do I  1880  ,  1882 


Elementary 
and  seoond- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 


.do.. 
.do. 
.do.. 


! 

1845  '  1863 


1887  I  1888 

1857  1881 

1884  I  1888 

1886  1892 


to,  11  113    13 


21  I  11 
90     84 


91     52     143 


87  I  41 


78 


151  '138  I  289 


I 
8  I  18 

68  I  64 


21 
132 


12 


IS 


14 


♦8,023 
12,788 


Expenditure  for  indnstrial 
training  daring  189»-94. 


IS 


82,934 


2,241 
1,500 

3.925 


16 


(«) 


17 


(a) 


18 


(o) 


81. 303  '      825  I 


I 


o  360       2,379  I      434 
i.,  000       2, 720         750 


I 

10,000  I     1,600 


26,000 


3,«<7 


50 


,413 

2,630 
3,357 

1,000 


100  ' 


I 
1,378         160  j 


.1. 


799 


23 


792 


700 
2,087 


1,050 


29 

85 

23 

133 
36 
19 


616 
6,000 
"760 


3,680     2,669 


640 
2,865 


75 


1,000 

720 
3,660 


25 

775 


469  I 


66 


e  Obligatory  for  older  pupils. 

d  Optional  in  some  cases,  obligatory  in  others. 


825 


410 
50 


17J 
178 

174 
175 

178 

177 

178 

178. 
180 

181 

18S 

188 

184 
18S 

188 

187 

188 

188 

190 
191 

182 

183 
194 

185 
198 

187 

198 
198 
208 
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Tablb  21.— 5*<i<»»«c»  ofmamfMl  iniiutrial  training  in  (1)  iMlUnUoni  of  eolUgiate  graU, 

for  ik»  Oeaf,  (6)  tehoolifor  ae  Nind,  (7)      "    ' 


Looatlon. 


Itaaw  of  Institntion. 


Rune  of  prwidnct 
(or  director). 


trmiBittg 
ntitii— l«f 
obli^Uoy! 


»1 


202 
2o:t 
204 
20S 


Romnay,  W.  V». 


Delft  Tan,  Wis.... 
La  ('roniw.  'Wia.. 
St  Fn»B«fa>.  Wis., 
^VaoMu,  Wit 


206     Talladega,  Ala.. 


207     Colorado  SprlBg*.  Colo 


,208 


200 


Chira«co.  111.  (liHh  ot. 
and  Douglaa  boule- 
vard). 

Jacksonrille,  Til 


210  Indianapolia,  Ii>d . 

211  A'inton,Iovra 


212  KannaHCity,  Kans... 

213  I  LoniavUle.Ky 


214  Baton  Ronge,  La.. 

215  I  Baltimore.  Md... 


no  I  SoDtb  Boaten.Hass. 
3IT     Faribanlt, Ulnn  .... 


218  Ja«kaoa,M)s8 

219  \  Kebra8kaCity,Nebr. 

220  I  Batavia,N,T 


221  j  Station  S,  Kew  Tork, 
,      K.T. 

222  Raleigh,K.C 


38  I  Colurobua,  Obio. 


224  I  Salpm.nreg 

225  ,  Pbiladelphia.  Pa. 

(20Ui  and  Race  (ts.). 

238  '  Codarsprlng,  S.  C 


227  I  NanhTille,  Tenn  . 

228  )  AiiaUn.Tex 


SCHOOLS  rOB  TBE  DEAF— COOt'd. 

Weat  VinciBift  Sdioob  for  tk* 
DeafaDdtbeBUnd. 

Winconstn  School  for  tbeDeaf.. . 

Public  School  for  the  Deaf. 

St.  Francia  Art  Imtitute 

Wauaau  Oral  SehMl  for  the  Deaf. 

SCBOOU  FOR  ns  BUHD. 

Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind. 


Colorado  luatitnt*  for  the  Edn- 
ratiou  of  thn  M  nto  and  Blind. 

Illinuis  IndBStrtal  Bene  for  '.he 
Blind. 

lUiBoia  iBstttalian  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Indiana  Tnatltnte  for  Eduoailoa 

of  the  llliiid. 
Iowa  Collese  for  the  Blind 


Inatitntion  for  the  Education  of 
tbf  Blind. 

Kcntneky  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  tke  Bltnd. 

LontAiflua  Inntitntion  for  Ednca- 
tien  of  the  Blind  audlBdustrial 
Hoiue  for  tiie  Blind- 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . . . 


Perkins  Tiislltnttan  and  Maasa- 

cliiisettH  School  for  the  Blind. 
Minni-aota  Sobool  for  the  Blind  . . 


iMtttntiM  for  tJio  Blind  of  Mla- 

stanippi. 
Nr1>r,'<Hka    Institution    far    the 

Blind. 
New  Tork  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 

The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Ohio  Inatitntion  far  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind .. 
PennsylTaiiia  'nstitution  for  the 
Instruction  of  tlto  Blind. 

South  Carolina  InstitntioB  for 
the  Education  ot  tbe  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

Tennrsare  >>chool  for  the  Blind... 

Institution  f<ir  the  Blind 


C.H.Hffl. 


John  vr.  Swiler 

Albert  Hardy 

V.H.Gerend 

Margaret  SnlllTBa... 


Carieton  Mitchell. 


.am. 

-do. 


Optical. 


ObligatOTT- 


D.CDtKlIey.. 
E.A.Kiinb^. 


WiB.F.  Short-.. 

W.  H.  Glascock . 
T.F.MoCnne... 


TV.O.Todd 

B.B.Banton 


do- 

do. 


W.  H.  H.  Hagmder 
Frederick  D.  Morriaon 


M.Anagnos 

«• 

d* 

P.FWrly 

Wm.  Ebrigbt 

im 

OptkMl 

Obllgatny. 

<») 

ObUgBtny. 
do 

Lee  R.  Sanborn 

Wm-B-Wait 

KaBolUnger 

d* 

Edward  E.  Allen 

K.F,  Walker 

* 

4» 

David  Upacomb.Jr... 
Frank  Bainej 

do 

do 

.do. 
.do. 


o  Kot  inelnding  eaat  of  bidlding. 
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[2)  normal  tehooU,  (4)  ma«iMiI  training  «efcoo2«,  (4)  nihooUfoT  tkeoolorei  race,  (S)  »eko»l$ 
for  tiefethlo-minded,  etc. — Part  I — Contiuued. 


Grade  of 
literary  in- 
stmctioD. 


I 
8  8 


3 

'5 


Elcmentarr     1870 
and  second-  - 
ary.  | 

Secondary 1852 

Elemei>Ui7-..|  1887  I  1887 

do i  1876  I  1890 

do 1890 


MTS 


18S4 


Elementary 
and  aeoond' 


''Jo. 


None. 


ElementarT 
aud  Mcoad- 
ary. 

Secondary 


1857 

1874 
1895 

1840 

1847 
1852 

1868 
1842 

1871 

1853 

I  1832 

Elementary  {  1866 
antl  second-  ■ 
arv.  I 

Collegiate 1848 

Hecondury 1875 


Elementary 
aud  second- 
ary. 

Elementary  . . . 

Elementary 
and  seceod- 
ary- 

Priniary    and  | 
(secondary,     i 

ElementarT  j 
aud  second- 
nry. 

All 


1875 
1875 


1882 

1847 
1852 

1872 
1842 


-do 


1865 


I 
-.illUl 


rKlDdergartcn 

Klemeniary 
I  Academic. 

Secondary 1845 


1837 

1872 
1833 

18SS 


Elcmentarr 
Mud  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 


<lo. 

do. 


18U 
1857 


isa 
ia6« 

18M 
1875 
1867 

1832 


Number  of 

ditterent 

teachers  of 

inciiiHtrial 

training. 


lO 


Ut7 


18M 
1833 


18M 


Nnmber  of 
ditferent 

pupils  who 
roceiveil 
industrial 
training. 


II 


13 


133 


13 


1^ 

s  a 

11 

'B'd 


Si 
o 


14 


5,»3* 


6,000 
3,00* 


15,000 


500 


HO 

7,500 


1,(00 

5,000 
1,000 

4,0M 
1,000 
2,000 


Kxpenditnro  for  industrial 
training  during  1893-94. 


IS 


3,500 


01,370 
750 


500 
2,390 


900 
1,275 


500 
1,650 

Ml 

2,050 


500 
c500 


6G0 

1,200 

l,Mt 


1,000 


550 
1,210 


16 


O  a 

n 

a 

o 

o 

2-3 

&' 

& 

ir 


*550 


100 
1,500 


4,466 
018 


2,380 
1,600 


300 

500 
900 


1,500 


300 


20 


61 


78 

80 

200 


13 


18 


8200 


100 


30 


(Obligatory  for  some  courses;  optional  for  others. 


160 
e  Buildings  not  indnded, 
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201 


203 
20* 
204 
206 


206 

207 
2(6 

201 

310 
2U 

2U 
2U 

214 

316 

318 
31T 

318 
319 
230 

3a 

33t 

2U 


334 
226 


337 
318 
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EDUCATION   EEPOET,  1893-M. 

-StaiUiies  of  niaHtial  industrial  training  in  (i)  inttitutiona  of  colUffiate grai, 
for  the  deaf,  (6)  tchooUfor  the  Hind,  (7;  i   ' 


I/00«tioil. 


Kama  of  InstitaUoii. 


laindvirtEU 
Ksme  of  pt«sident  traiaiag 

(or  director).  optioBal  m 


230 
231 


Anatin,  Tex 

Vancoorer,  Waah  . 
Komney ,  W.  Va. . . . 


232  I  Jane8viUe,Wia. 


233 

234 


236 


238 
23» 

240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
24S 
246 

247 

248 
249 
ISO 
261 
162 


2S3 
254 
3»6 
2M 


LakevUle,  Conn. 
Lincoln,  111 


Glenvood,  Iowa .. 
Frankfort,  Ky.... 
EllioottClty,  Hd. 


Amherat,  Uaaa. 
Ban«,Maaa 


Fayvme,Mau 

Waverly,  Ilaaa ... 
Kalamasoo,  Ulch . 
Faribanlt,  Ulnn.. 
Ha<tdonfleld,N.J. 
Vlneland,K.J..„ 
....do 


SCHOOLS  TOB  TBS  BLOID — OOnt'd. 

Deaf,  Domb,  and  Blind  Inatttate 

for  Colored  Youtha. 
Washington  School  for  Defective 

Tonth. 
Weat  Virginia  Schools  for  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Wisconain  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

8CH0OUB  FOB  THB  rKEBLS-IintDBD. 

Connecticat  Schoolforlmbeoilea. 
Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mind- 
ed  Children. 

Iowa  Inatitntion  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children! 

Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 

Fort  Hill  Private  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptio 
Children. 

Home  School  for  Ifervous  and 
Delicate  Children  and  Tontha.. 

Private  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Feeble-Minded  Tenth. 


HiUaide  School 

Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Mmded. 

Wilbur  Home  and  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Haddonfleld  Training  School 


W.  H.  Holland. 
James  Watson. 
C.H.HU1 


Lynn  S.  Peaae  . 


Geo.  H.  Knidit 

Ambrose  M.  l£iller. . 


F.M.PoweU.... 

I.T.Berry 

Samuel  J.  Fort. . 


Mrs.  W.  D.  Herriek . . . 

Catherine  W.  Brown 
and  Geo.  A.  Brown. 

Mesdamea  Knight  and 

Green. 
Walter  E.  Fnmald 


C.  T.  Wilbur. , 
A.C.  Bogera. 


Amityville,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  T. 


Newark,  M.T 

Kew  Tork,  N.  T. 
OTange,N.  J 


Mew  Jersey  State  Inatitutltm  for 
Feeble  Minded  Women. 

Kew  Jersey  Training  School  for 
the  Education  and  Cue  of 
Feeble  Minded  Children. 

Brunswick  Home 


Margaret     Baacrott, 

Jean  W.  Cox. 
MaryJ.Danlap 

S.OUn6arriaon 


I.  B.  Ireland. 


Elwyn,     Delaware 

County,  Pa. 
Vancouver,  Wash. ... 


Kew  York  State  Custodial  Asy- 
lum for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

BandaU's  Island  Industrial 
School. 

The  Segnln  School  for  Children 
of  Arrested  Development. 

Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Washington  School  for  Defective 
Tonth. 

RBTOSM  SCHOOLS  ADS  BBTOBHA- 
TOBU8. 


C.  W.  Winapear 

M.  C.  Dnnphy 

Mra.ElaieM.  Sefnin 
Martin  W.Barr...... 

James  Wataon 


lone  Cal 

Golden,  Colo 

Uenden  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Preston  School  of  Indnttry. ..... 

SUte  Industrial  School 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys 

Delaware  Industrial  Schaol  for 
GirU. 


ObUptaty 

do 

scWl*iSS«f.  '"•'  ''*"*««»rten.  through  aU  intermediate  gradea,  through  four  years'  JCncUah  Ugk 


E.Carl  Bank 

O.A.Garard 

John  L.  Houston. 
Mrs.  K  Marks... 


ObUgitaty. 
....da 


OUigataty. 
OptiOBal... 


ObUcatwy. 


Opttoaal... 
ObUgalary. 
Optkmal... 
ObUcmtacy. 


Obli(rtot7. 


Opttooal. 


.do. 
.do. 


OUicataty. 
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[8)  normal  ichooU,  (S)  manual  training  $ehooU,  (4)  lehooU/or  the  colored  race,  (5)  tchooh 
for  the  fecble-mintUi,  etc. — Part  I — Continued. 


1 

1 

•S3 

a 

Karober  of 
different 

Knmberof 
different 

pnpils  who 
received 

industrial 
training. 

P 

Expenditure  for  in d  u  a  tr  i al 
traiuing  during  1883-04. 

Grade  of 
literary  in- 
BtraeUon. 

teachers  of 
industrial 
traininx- 

e 

.a 

1 
1 

i 

\ 

1 

r 
1 

ti 

i 

& 
9 

i 

lO 

1 

•5 
1 

1 

9 

« 

r 

11 

la 

1.1 

14 

IS 

ir 

18 

Secondary 

Elementary ... 

1<»7 
18S8 
1870 

1849 

1838 
18«5 

1870 
1861 
1880 

1882 
1818 

1870 
1818 
1881 
1670 
1881 
1888 
1888 

1884 

1878 
1880 

?7t 

1872 
18S3 

1873' 
1878 

1802 

1848 

1855 
1884 
1880 

1880 
1888 

1894 

1870 
1889 

0 

1 

a 

0 
0 

2 
8 
0 

1 

6 

1 

4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 

3 

0 
7 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

0 
5 
2 

2 
10 

2 
2 
3 

7 
1 
0 
U 

2 

2 
3 

1 

2 

5 

1 
2 

8 
8 
2 

3 
10 

3 
0 
0 
8 
1 
8 
13 

4 

2 

10 

2 
10 

SO 

4 
22 

43 

e 

41 
93 

no 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

(0) 

«12S 
5«8 

0050 
1,200 

♦478 
200 

Til 

vn 

RIemeotary . . . 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

do 

7TI 

500 
3,000 

1,300  1     soa 

*20 
250 

810 
100 

234 

300 

300 

YW 

54 

53 

107 

?'M 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

do 

7T7 

nfl 

30 

15 

45 

' 

T» 

• 

<>40 

180 

140 

820 

241 

do 

fit 

do 

....     i 

fn 

do 

4 
0 

0 

75 

13 
76 

100 

1 

tu 

do 

flS 

do 

748 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

do 

15 

0 
81 

10 

OO 
11 

25 

60 

02 

50 
500 

50 
10 

25 

?47 

414 

450 

248 
740 

•>V| 

Elementary . . . 
do 

Elementary... 

18S3 

1893 

1880 
1882 
1851 
1803 

1853 

1882 

1804 
1882 
1803 

0 

2 

1 
« 
4 

0 

5 
2 

0 

4 
1 
2 

14 
4 

I 
0 
» 
2 

220 

22 

28 

74 

80 

0 

137 
15 

0 
0 
0 
12 

3«3 
37 

28 
74 
80 
12 

7'il 

tvi 

rw 

4,800 
1,428 

TfM 

do 

do 

3,000 

500 

50 

255 

7MI 

ED  94 134 
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Table  21. — StaiUHctof  mamutJ  induitrial  Irainimg  in  (/)  im*iibUiom»  of  e»Uefiatir» 

for  ik«  deaf,  (6)  mihooUfor  tko  tUmd,  (T)*'^ 


LooAiion. 


Nameof  inaUtalton. 


ITane  of  preaMent 
(or  dznelor). 


lai: 


obGgiiK; 


257 

258 
2S9 

260 

2ei 


203 
264 


265 


267 
268 


270 
271 


272 
273 


Wuslungtoo,  D.  C 


Clii<»go.IU 

C1iioago,IU.(5024Iiid. 

ave.)< 

GlcDwood,       Cook 

Connty,  111. 
South  EvonstoD.  HI.. 
Indianapolis,  lad .... 


riainfleld.Ind. 
Ik'Ioit,Kan«  ... 


Korth  Topoka,  Kani. 

Hallowell,  Mo 

l^ortland.  Me 

Ballimore,  Hd 

Carroll  Station,  Md  . . 

Cheltenham,  Md 

lifelvale,     {Baltimore 
County)  Md. 

T.nnca8l«r,  Maes ■ 

I'olmoT,  Mas* 


274  Salem,  Moss 

275  AV-tlpole,  Mass 

276  TTi-Htboro,  Mass 

277  I  Adrian,  Lenawee 
I      Connty,  Mich. 


278 
270 


280 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
280 
2P7 
288 


200 
201 


2»4 
2»S 


Detroit,  Mich . 
luuia,  Mich . . . 


Lnnstng,  Mich. 


Rod  Wine.  Minn 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

Hoonville,  Mo 

Miles  City,  Mont 

Manchester,  K.  H  . . . . 

Jameaburjr,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Verona,  N.J 

Canaan  Four  Corners, 
N.Y. 


F.lmira,N.T 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


do. 


SUtion 
N.Y. 


L,    Harlem, 


Hochoffter,  N.Y. 
I.an caster,  Ohio.. 


BErOBU   BCHOOL8   AKD    KEfOBMA- 

TOBIES— coDtinaed. 

Reform  School  of  tte  District  of 
Columbia. 

Chicago  Indnstrial  Sohool  for 

Girls. 
Erring  Woman's  Refuge 


Illinois  School  of  Agricnltare 
nnd  Manual  Training;  for  Boys. 

Illinois  Indus trialSchool  forGirls 

Indiana  Refomi  School  for  Qlrls 
and  Woman's  Prison. 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys.. 

Girls'  iodnstaial  School 


Kansas  State  Roforra  Sohool 

Maine  luduatrinl  School  for  Girls. 

State  Reform  School 

Honse  of  Refngo 

St.  Mary's  Indnstrial  School 

House  of  Reftormation 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  ■ 
Maj<sachnsetts  State  Primary 
School. 

rinmmer  Farm  School 

Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth 
Union  Truant  School.* 

Lyman  School  fox  Boys 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. . 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 

State  Honse  of  Correction  and 

Reformatorv. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys 


Minnesota  State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory 

Missouri  State  Reform  School.... 
Montana  State  Reform  School.  ■ . 

State  Industrial  School 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School 
SUte  IndiiHtrlal  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home 

Bumham  Jndaatrial  Farm 


New  York  State  Reformatory. 
Homo  for  Fallen  and  FriencQei 

Girls. 
New  York  JuveuUe  Asylum. . 


Society  for  the  ReformatloB  of 
JuTenile  Selinqneut*  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

State  Indnstrial  School 

Boys'  Industrial  School 


a  A  month. 


A.J.FaI]a. 


Obl^MMT 


Mary  MaCoUoach . 
Mrs.L.B.Doud 


L  T.  Chnmasero 

Mrs.M.R.M.  Wanaee 
Sarah  F.Keelf 

T.J.  Charlton 

H.A-Hooshalder.. 


OUigalsrT 


Optieaal. 


E.  C.Hitchcock 

E.Howell 

J.  R.  Farrinrton 

Robert  J.  Klrkwood.. 

Brother  Dominic 

John  W.Uom 

O.S.  Griffith 

*>.- 

da- 

da.. 

■  „..d»... 

L.L.Brackett 

Walter  A.  Wheder... 

*.... 

*•- 

...     do 

M.P.Hern>U 

Uptioul 

M.H.  Walker ... 

Lucy  M.Sickels ' T3o  ... 


Anns  Margaret  Mi 
Otia  Fuller . 


aner 


J.  E.  St  John  . 


J.W.  Brown 

Wm.ELeo 

Lyman  D.  Drake 

A.J.Hylton 

J.CKay 

Nathaniel  S.  Rne 

Geo.  C.  Maddock 
C.M.Harrison 
John  Dooly, 


Z.R.Brockway 

Z.  Stiles  Ely 


Frederick  W.  Deree 


Ybraent  M.  Mwtes. 


Franklin  H.  Brisae 
D.M.Baaett 
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(2)  normal  tehooU,  (S)  manual  iraininff  lehooU,  (4)  teliooU  for  the  eolored  race,  (.7)  $ekooU 
jfor  ike  feeble-minded,  etc. — Pabt  I — Continaed. 


Grade  of 
liUvary  in- 
gtmction. 

a 
§ 

JS  o 

1! 

2 

1 

Number  of 

different 

Nuinlwr  of 

dilTorent 

pnt)itH  who 

rerrivcd 

indiifltrial 
training. 

u 

rs 

Expenditure  for  iniliiH  1  ri  al 
training  during  18113-04. 

teachers  of 
industrial 
training. 

E 

o 

1 

1 
I 

il 

"■a 
1^ 

i 

1 

u 

1 

£ 

H 

11 

.2 

a 
i-j 

3 

6 

T 

8 

O 

lO 

13 

14 

13 

lO 

17 

IH 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

Elomentarr 
and  socona- 

...•1; 

1870 
1881) 

15 
15 

8 

8 
6 

24 

13 

4 

0 
10 

« 
2 
0 

23 
S 

s 

30 

14 

4 

15 

10 

10 
2 
1 

MO 

0 
0 

263 

0 
0 

240 
0 

200 
0 
24 
100 
60 
125 
0 

0 
100 

15 
29 

85 
0 

0 
600 

0 

166 

78 

0 

150 
170 

0 

200 

166 

78 

282 

ISO 
170 

»i,»oo 

S1.98D 

■^T 

•nt 

8,000 

3,000 

2S0 

1887 

l!t77 
1871 

1868 
1889 

1881 
1875 
1850 
185.-. 
18«0 
1872 
188! 

1850 
186S 

1870 
1880 

1848 
1879 

188.1 
1877 

1850 

1888 
1889 
1880 
1882 
18J7 
18(^5 

1888 

1877 
1873 

1804 

1889 

1881 
1875 
1883 
1891 
1892 
1873 
1883 

1884 
1890 

1880 
1881 

188-1 
1877 

260 

Elementary . . . 
do 

■H11 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  K. .'.... 

1  .. 

"fft 

do 

Elpmrutary 
and  second- 

..rio 

Secondary 

Elementary  . . . 
,do 



1 

•m 

100     lOO 

1 

0     200 
75       75 
0  I     24 
0  '  HO 
0       00 
0     125 
430     430 

1 

125     125 

15     115 

1 

0       15 
0  1     29 

1 
0  '     85 
250  1  250 

1 
220     220 
0  ,  800 

63,000 

4,044 
3,000 

(S.OOO 

♦  1,000 

»2,00C 

264 

?n6 

4,000 

840 
13.461 
7,430 

?fl7 

6:17 
280 

■»"■ 

21,159 
079 

•'ftS 

do 

"H9 

Sxcondary  

Elementar>'  -  •  - 

do 

10 

0 

0 
0 

1 

1 

4 

1 
6 

4 
1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

s 

4 
1 

1 
2 

5 
27 

24 
8 

•^o 

5,000 

2,000 

COO 

2,500 

Wl 

?7? 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

500 
700 

360 
100 

25 

25 

273 

774 

Elementary  . . . 
do 

775 

6,000 

I,l«7 
6.737 

100 

776 

Elementary 

anil  second- 
ary. 
Elementary  . . . 

0   27 

0  24 
8     0 

■rT7 

■^ 

40,000 

9,600  iamii 

10.000 

2,500 

■•79 

Elementary 
anri  second- 

..."Si 

780 

1888 
1889 
1800 
J894 
1889 

• 
6 
7 
0 
3 
12 
0 
3 
7 

671 
0 

12 
IS 
21 

5 

0 
0 
4 
3 
4 
8 
1 
3 

0 
2 

52 
5 

I 

14 
« 
7 

10 
6 

16 
S 
4 

10 

671 
2 

64 
21 

22 

163 
128 
54 
80 
100 
150 
0 
54 
St 

1804 
0 

700 
540 
025 

34     196 
0  1  125 
0  1     84 
6  1    36 

13     115 

0     150 

110     110 

15  i     69 
0  1     64 

0   1804 

300  .  3U0 

150      850 

781 

20,000 

a  300 

3,865 

600 

1,200 

, 

283 

do. ..." 

■"soo" 

250 

•>v\ 

do 

7,200 
10.000 

784 

Secondary 

Elementary... 

283 

•fn 

?h7 

1874 
1887 

187« 
1865 

1851 

ISM 

1847 
18BS 

1890 
1887 

1888 
1366 

1851 

1835 

1886 
18W 

1,700 

1,740 

100 

788 

Elementary 
and  Bccood- 
nry. 

Elementary  . . . 
do....:.... 

789 

C53.2S0 

14,400 
000 

47,547 

8,250 

790 

791 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

do 

20,123 

19,628 

13,860 

30,008 

2,000 

792 

88 

628 

750 

30,000 

c50,000 

793 

22,000 

5,000 

10,000 

794 

Seeondary 

296 

6  Citizens,  29;  inmates,  42. 


e  Ezclaaire  of  buildings. 
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Table  21. — Statistics  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (i)  institution*  of  collegiaUjnii, 

for  the  deaf,  (6)  schools  for  the  blind,  (7)  «dkw!i 


lAication. 


Name  of  institnUon. 


Ill  induktiul 
optfauler  ' 
odipt*;' 


%n 


»9 


801 
102 


SOS 
SIM 
SOS 

soa 


SOT 
SOS 


SOS 
SIO 


sn 

S12 


S13 


»u 

SIS 
S16 
S17 


818 


819 
820 


821 


822 
823 


334 
82$ 


83« 


290     Salem,  Oreg. 


OlenlUUs,  Pa 

FhiladelpliU,Pa.<22d 
and  Poplar). 

Howanl.B.  I 

Plankinton,  8.  Dak . . 


Gates vtUe,  Tex. 
Ogden  Utah 


VerKennes,  Vt 

Glou  Allen,  Ta 

Pruntytown,  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis 


Wnehington,  D.  C.(32d 

■text.). 
Chicago,  111 


....do 

Enightsto-wn,  iDd . 


Arbutus,  Ud.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HcDoaogb,  Ifd. 


Boston,  Ham. 

gles  St.). 
Knxbnrjr,  Uass . . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 
Brooklyn,  N.  T  . . 


(Rug- 


.do. 


New  York,  N.T 

New  York,  N.T.  (520 

E.  11th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (125 

St.  Mark's  place). 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (133 

Exchange  St.). 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. . . 


CloToland,  Ohio. 
Burlington,  Vt. . 


Springfleld,  Mass  . 


BirOBX  SCHOOLS  AHD  RBrOBUA- 
TOKIES— continued. 


Oregon  State  Reform  School. 


House  of  Refuge  (Boys'  Depart- 
ment). 

Bouse  of  Refuge  (Girls'  Depart- 
ment). 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys.... 

State  Reform  School. 


Texas  Houso  of  Correction  and 

Reformatory. 
Territorial  Reform  School  of  Utah 


Vermont  Reform  School 

Industrial  School 

West  Virginia  Reform  School.... 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

CHARiTT  scnooLa. 

Industrial  nome  School 


Chicago  Waif  Mission  and  Train- 
ing School. 


Jewish  Training  School 

Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  <^- 

phan  Home. 
Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School. . 
Samuel  Ready  School  for  Female 

Orphans. 
McDoDOgh  School 


Friendford  Industrial  School 

South  End  Industrial  School 

Kalamazoo  Industrial  School 

Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Asso- 
ciation and  Home  forDeatitnte 
Children. 

Industrial  School  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  (K.D.). 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry  .. 

St.  George's  Boys'  Industrial 
Trade  School. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for 
Girls. 

Industrial  School  of  Rochester . . . 

Skyland  Institute 


Jewish  Orphan  Aavlum  I.  O.  B.  B. 
Howard  Relief  Society 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Christian  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Institute. 

aObligatoty  after  13  years  of 


R.  J.  Hendricks. 


F.H.Mibecker 

Mr&M.  A.  Campbell. 


W.W.Murray 

C.  W.  Ainaworth. 


ObliptaiT 


do 


J.  F.  McGoire 

James  H.  Hoyle ^. 


S.  A.  Andrews 

Wm. C.Sam  peon 

D.W.Shaw 

Mrs.  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde. 


Ootionl... 
OUigstay 

....d» 

OptisBSl— 


ObUnlMT- 
.'.'.'.'.6»'.'.'... 


Henry  Blount . 
T.  S.  Daniels.. 


Gabriel  Bamberger . 
A.B.Graham 


James  C.  Tbomaa . 
Geo.  W. Comer... 


ObUgaUnT 
Optteail... 


ObttzaiarF 
OfaUntaiT- 


Jamcs  T.  Edwarda do 


Mrs.  Henry  Hinckley 


MlssS.A.M.Edea... 
Mrs.Wm.  Coddington 
Mrs.Wm.H.LyoB..., 


Optionil.. 


MlssM.  £.  Wbittelsey 


Wm.F.Bamard 

Arthur  A.  Bamer- 
sehlag. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  O.  Sharp- 
less. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Ailing 

Miss  F.  Annette  Jack- 
son. 

L.  Wolfenstein 

Mr«.IraP.Ra8SeU.... 


Opttonil... 
ObligatxT. 


ObUgrtay 


David  Allen  Reed  ... 
age. 
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(S)  normal  tchooh,  (3)  manual  training  $chool$,  (4)  tchooltfor  the  colored  race,  (5)  tchook 
/or  the  feeble-minded,  etc. — Pakt  I — Continaod. 


Gndc  iif 
Uter«rv  in- 
struction. 

o 

B 
3  5 

10   X] 

«-  ■— 

o 

p 

l-a 

h 

s 
o  a 

1=5 
P 

Number  of 
ditferent 

teachcra  of 
industrial 
training. 

Kumbor  of 
different 
pupils  who 
received 
industrial 
training. 

1^ 

|l 

of 
P 

Expenditures  for  industrial 
training  during  1893-94. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

H 

-a 

6 
13 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 
21 

0 
2 

0 

0 

0 

200 

30 

3 

S 

6 

T 

8 

9 

7 
0 

"1 

IS 

7 

11 

102 

327 

0 

82 
07 

30 
7 

45 

77 

110 

0 

30 

13 

14 

IS 

lO 

ly 

18 

Elomontary 
and  second- 
ary. 

do 

18«1 
1828 

1891 
1828 

0 

7 

102 

327 
159 

82 

88 

30 
0 

45 

77 
110 
200 

60 

•50,000 

2M 

297 

£lcnicntary  . . . 

298 

do 

1882 
1888 

1889 
1888 

1865 
1890 
1889 
I8T5 

1807 
1887 

1890 
1887 

18<1 

1887 

1873 

1888 

1881 
1877 
1854 

1834 

1834 
1892 

1853 

1857 
1880 

1878 

1892 
1888 

J  891 
1892 

1R92 
1890 
1880 
1875 

1888 

1890 
1885 

1841 
1887 

1873 

1888 

1884 
1889 
1888 

8 

7 

4 
1 

1 

7 
8 
0 

2 

? 
0 

I 

0 
3 
0 
17 

4 

8 
14 

4 

2 

1 
10 

8 
17 

0 

4,500 

♦4,650 

♦475 

29V 

Elementarv 
■ad  ■econd- 
ary. 

Secondary 

Elementary 
and  second* 
ary. 

Elementary  . . . 

3C0 

1,000 
SOO 

400 

1,200 
140 

1,000 

400 
75 

tl,000 
200 

SO 

»60 
10 

301 
303 

803 
304 

do 

Elementary 
and  second- 
arj-. 

Elementary . . . 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

2,600 

3,000     2,000 

250 

25 

805 
30< 

4,000 

! 

1,940  1  1,503 

1 

75 

307 
308 

3M> 

SO 

60 
0 

140 
120 

30 

0 
60 

0 

183 

80 

to 

60 
140 

303 

310 

do 

Secondary 

Elemoutary 
and  second,- 
ary. 

Aone.' 

2 
0 

S 
2 

0 
3 

0 
50 

3 

3 

5 
61 

3,000 

1,000 

380 

450 

37 

311 
813 

20,000 
394 

1,200 
302 

400 
77 

200 

100 
15 

313 
314 

?■\^ 

0 

18 

18 

0 

224 

224 

78 

200 

316 

Elementary . . . 
do 

317 

* 

i 

Secondary 

1885 
1892 

1853 

1890 
1886 

1891 

1 
6 

8 
0 

0 
0 

175 
250- 

156 
0 

331 
259 

310 

3^ 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

Elementary 
and  second- 
ary. 

Elementary . . . 

Wl 

0 

5 

5 

50 

64 

120 

3,985 

220 

239 

2,280 

•m, 

va 

374 

1 

va 

None 

1891 

1891 

» 

0 

9 

77 

0 



77 

700 

1 
150        300 

37A 
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Tablr  21. — SUtlitiict  o/manual  induttrial  traiming  in  (7)  i'ii«U<it(«4Mi«  ofetiUtgUUinit, 

for  tkt  deaf,  {6  (tckooUfm-  ike  Kind,  (7)  id»tli 


liOooUon. 


Name  of  iiutitntion. 


Name  of  pnaideBt 
(or  lUraetor). 


lalataliiil 

otttiDoalff 
obligitar;' 


328 
329 


330 
S31 


332 

333 
334 
335 

336 
S37 

338 

330 

340 

341 

342 

843  \ 

344  I 

845  I 

34« 

347 

848 

349 

35U 

351 

35-2 

353 

354 


355 
350 
357 


358 
350 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (226 
and  2'.'7  £.  9lh  lU). 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ittchester.N.Y 


PliiladclpbU,  Pa 

WiUiauMD  School,  Fa 


Fort  Mohare,  ArU 

Keamo  Canyon,  Ari£. . 

Phcunii,  Ans 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

Green  vino,  Cal 

Perria,  Cal 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Myers,  Fla 

Fort  Lapwai. Idaho... 

Lawrence,  Kana 

Mount  Pleaaant,  Mich 

Plpeatone,  ^Linn 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

CarHon  Cit.v,Nev 

Albuquerque,  N.  Hex. 

Santa  Fe,  N.Hex 

Cherokee.  N.C 

FurtStevenson.N.Dak 
Fort  Totten,  N.Dak.. 

Chiloorn.  Okla 

Sejrer.Okla 

Carlisle,  Pa .  .1 

Flanilrean,  S.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Hampton,  Va 

Tomali.'Wia 

Wittenberg,  Wis 


TRASS  SCHOOLS —continaed. 
Baron  do  Hirsh  Trade  School . . 


Mew  York  Trade  5!ohool , 

Kochcstei  Athennum  and  Me- 
chanics Institate. 

Mastej  Builders'  Mechanical 
Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

-Williamson  Free  School  of  Me- 
chanical Trades. 


UKtTEO  STATES  IKDIA2C  SCHOOLS. 

United  States  Indian  School 

Unite<l  States  Indian  School 

United  SUtos  Indian  School 

Fort    Yuma    Indian   Industrial 

School. 

United  States  Indian  School 

Indian  Industrial  Training  School 
United  States  Indian  Indnstrial 

School. 

United  States  Indian  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School . . . 

Haskell  Institute 

Mount  Pleasant  School 

Uiiite<l  States  Indian  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

Indian  i  raining  School 

United  States  Indian  School. .... 

United  States  Indian  School 

Cherokee  Training  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

Sefcer  Colony  School 

Indian  Indnstrial  School 

United  States  Indian  School 

Pierre  Indian  Industrial  School.. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institate. 

Tomah  Indian  Indnstrial  School . 
United  States  Indian  School 


J .  Ernest  G.  Yalden . 


B.Fnlton  Catting. 
E.B.  Andrews 


Wm.A.H.  Allen.. 
John  H.  Shrigley . 


S.H.MeCowan. 
C.  W.  Goodman . 
HarwoodHmU.. 
MaryO'NeU.... 


Opthml.. 


Obliptu? 

....<lo 

i» 


Edwaid  v.  Antent . 

Wm.F.T.Bray 

Thos.H.Breen  .... 


Theo.  C.  Lemmon 

J.E.Brecht 

Ed.  McConrillo 

J.A.Swctt , 

Andrew  Spencer. 

C.J.Crandall 

W.  H.  -yr  inalow 

EngeneMead 

Wm.MMoss 

TI10S.H.  Jones 

Thomas  W.  Potter . . . 

O.H.  Gates 

Wm.T.Canfield 

Bei^amln  S.  Cvppock 

John H. Soger 

Capt.B.Hr  Pratt,  U. 
B.A. 


Leslie  D.  Davis . . 
CroebrG.  Da-ris. 
H.B.FrineU.... 


S.C.  Sanborn  .. 
Axel  Jacobson. 


OhUgatn; 
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(S)  normal  ichooU,  (3)  manual  training  tchooh,  (^)  tchooUfor  tke  colored  race,  (5)  achoola 
for  tke/eeUe-mintlek,  etc. — Pakt  I— Contiuoed. 


Onuleof 

literary  in- 

stmctlcn. 

t 

1 

7 

Namberof 
ditterent 

2Tnmber  of 
diH'erent 

pupils  who 
received 

induntrial 
training. 

Eg 

■3 -a 

lixpenditara  for  indu  atrial 
tndning  during  1893-94. 

teaclirmaf 
industrial 
training. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

« 

a 

8 

i 

a 

9 

1 
lO 

£ 

■a 
■A 

11 

la 

1 

13 

S 

« 

14 

IS 

le 

ir 

1« 

Secondary 

Kono 

1891 

1881 
ll«5 

1880 

1891 

1891 

1881 
1893 

1800 

1891 

327 

2« 

7 

0 

7 

0 
8 

0 

3 

2* 
15 

C 

10 

sse 

510 
«7 
ISO 

0 
402 

0 

0 

5M 

972 

«7 
IM 

150 

9258,000 
4,000 

«i4,e4i 

7,744 
3,686 

Sccundary 

Klemcotary . .  ■ 
....do 

♦347 
343 

fSOO 
33 

*t,»7U 
2,020 

329 

331 

• 

do        .  ...t,...-. 

;,33 

do 

.... 

"ia" 

'ei' 

170 
182 

3.14 

.  do 

do 



336 

do        

«3 

111 

54 

21 

117 
132 

3:17 

.  do 



... 

do 

339 

do        

..... 

■ 

3i0 

do    

19t 
060 

341 

...  do 

430 

230 

342 

do 

18*3 

343 

do        

70 

...do 

:i45 

do 

122 

283 

48 

1«7 

346 

do 

:147 

do         

:i48 

1 do 

140 

do 

1 

■.\v> 

do 

351 

do 

..  ..do 

'.'.'X'- 

.... 

.... 

270 
875 

352 

;iRT 

£lomentarT 
and   HcroiM* 
ary. 

1871 

1879 

14    13 

27 

500 

375 

50,000 

354 

355 

356 

I^lomontarr 
and  second- 
ary. 

92 

48 

140 
tl« 

3.57 

3SA 

** 

359 
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Table  21— StaU$iie$  of  manual  indiutrial  iraining  in  (/)  inslUHliont  oftciltgntesnk 
{2)  normal  schools,  (S)  mamtal  training  sohools,  (4)  schools  for  the  colortdrtee,'J< 
schools  for  ths  deaf,  {6)  schools  for  the  blind,  (7)  <cA<m>I«  Jor  the  ftAle-msitd,  ,5 
reform  schools  and  reformatories,  (0)  charity  schools,  (10)  trade  schools,  md  (/"i 
United  States  Indian  sohools. — Part  II. 


iKanTcnoKs  or  colucoiate  obads. 

Anicaltarol     And     Mechanical 
Collage,  Aabuni,AIa. 


Arkamuw  Indostrial  Univenlty. 


Kame  of  institution. 


IJnivenlt;  of  CallforniA . 


Stato  AgrieaUaral  College,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


Storr's  Agrlcnltaral  College. 


Delaware  College. 


Florida  Agrlcaltuial  College. 


Brasoli  of  instmcUon. 


1» 


Ins... 
ikiog. 


VfooA  tnrnioa 

malt  11 

_  (metal) . 
Vise  work 


Molding  ( 


Maoblne-sbop  work. . . 
Free-band  drawing.... 
Mechanical  drawing . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Farm  or  garden  work. 
Free-hand  drawing.... 
Mechanical  drawing . . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  makmg 

Forging 

Vise  work , 

Machine-sbop  work ... 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming , 

Carving 

Pattern  making  . 


Knm- 

bCT 

ofin- 
etcnct 
ors. 


ao 


Mechanical  drawing.. 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work . . 
Farm  or  garden  work 
Free-hand  drawing . . 
Meobonical  drawing.. 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging >      , 

Visework 1/     * 

Molding  (metal) 

Maobine-shon  work .... 
Farm  or  garden  work. . 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Pattern  makuig 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Visework 

Machine-simp  work 

Farm  or  garden  works 
Free-hand  drawing — 
Mechanical  drawing ... 
(Carpentry 


Pattern  mal 
Forging  . 

rain - 


Mnnbrr    Korta 
ofpopib.  I    t! 
i  Ttib 

.Iktub- 
ijertii 

^^    diriii 


Male. 


ill 


47 
36 
Kt 
13  1 

301 
l»l 
!»■ 

5    66  L, 


93  I  n 


)  "1 


(6) 


79 
9 
9 

m 

15 
15 
IS 
IS 
15 
IS 
15 
IS 
25 
19 
46 
U 

o 
i 


a  In  connection  with  tho  courses  in  agricnltnre. 
6  Two  instractora  only  for  these  different  lines 


only  for  these  different  lines  of  work. 
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Tablk  21. — StatUtict  of  manual  induttrial  Irainiiig  in  (1)  iHtUtittiona  of  collegiate  grade, 
(S)  normal  ichooU,  (S)  manual  training  ichooli,  etc. — Pakt  II — Continued. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Kame  of  institution. 


nsrmiTioKg  or  coixsoutb 
OSADK— continued. 


Florida  A^lcnltural  CoUogo . 


UnirorBlty  of  Idabo 

National  Univeraltj-,  Chicago,  III 


Pnrdne  TJalTenrity . 


Bose  Poljrteclmic  Inatitate. 


KaaaaaStateAgricnltiiTal  College. 


Acricnltaral  and  Mecfaanioal  Col- 
lego  of  Keatuoky. 


a  Roqaired. 


Branoh  of  instruction. 


1» 


Forging 

Bhrat-motat  work 

Moliliiig  (motal) 

Vise  work 

Uacbine-sbop  work... 
Free-hand  drawing... 
Meclianicnl  drawing.. 
Farm  or  panlen  work. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing . . 

Sowing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Bheet-metal  work 

Holding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Hachlne-shop  work 

Bricklaying 

Fainting 

Plumbing 

Free-hand  drawing ... 
Mechanical  drawing . . 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Viae  wort 

Machine-shop  work. . . 

Painting 

Fm-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawuig . . 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work... 
Free-hand  drawing ... 
Mechanical  drawing . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 


Dairying 

Music 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work.... 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing ... 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Moldlng(mctal) 

Vise  work 

Maobine-shop  work... 


Num 
bcr 
of  in- 
struct 
ors. 


i)0 


Kumber 
of  pupils. 


Male 


91 


3 
6 
5 
2 
2 

133 

12 

7 

25 

150 


25 


150 


S3 


to 

217 

207 

0 

100 

42 

117 

62 

«7 

0 


200 
250 


208 

1 
2 

1    62 
18 


18 

113 

85 
22 
31 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 


Fo. 

male. 


9'i 


25 


Number 
of 

weeks 
the  sub- 
ject is 
studied 
during 
the 

entire 
course. 


33 


3t 

4 
8 
12 
24 
144 
3« 


SO 


to 
to 


to 


to 


»7 
57 
37 
I« 
IS 
7 
3 
35 
37 


.1. 


100 


172 
58 


22 

al2 

5113 

a  12 

»113 

a  12 

5113 

all 

5111 

512-111 

512 

(       612 

588 

a24 

i     5111 

5111 

20 

IM 

20 

0 

12 

18 

« 

4 

10 


b  Optional. 
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Table  21. — Statitlict  o/momnal  indMsfrial  traininji  im  (1)  uuHlmHomt  of  coiiegialt  fiai, 
(2)  normai  tehoola,  {3)  m»UMal  trmmiuf  tdtooU,  etc — Part  II — Continoed. 


\ 


Kame  of  liutUaUon. 


Brasch  of  inatmctioii. 


Xum 

ber- 

afia- 

ttioct 


Xamb«r     Xanks 
of  pupils.        of 

»wb 


Male.'      ,      •'•''=* 
mtin 


19 


U 


10 


17 


IB 


INSTITCTIOia  or  COLUOIATK 

OKADB— continued. 

JConisUn*  State  Unirersit;  and 
Agricultural  and  Uechanioal 
CoUnge.  a 

Tulnno  University  of  IxmJsiana., 


Maine  State  College . 


21 


United  States  Naval  Academy . . . 


Maryland  AgrlouHaial  College... 

Maxnacbaaetts  Agricultoral  Col- 
lege. 

Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University. 


Bnasey  Instltntion  (of  Harrard 
University). 

Uichignn  State  Agricnltnral  Col- 
lege. 


Free-hand  drairiog 

Uechanioal  drawii^ 

Carpentry 

Veod  tnmins 

Patten  aiakuig 

Forgini; 

Tise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free- baud  draviag 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Pattern  making , 

Forging , 

Molding  (metal) 

Vi.sc  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Pattern  making 

Forging. 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meohanical  drawing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mecbanical  drawing 

Farm  and  garden  wurkb. 

Free-band  drawia; , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  malcfig 

Forging 

Tise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Metal  taming 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Pattern  making 

Forging  

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work  

Farm  or  garden  work 


Free-banii  drawing . . . 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Original  designs 

Steam  engine  dcaigns. 
Machine  designs  ..... 
I>escripti\-e  geometry. 


Forging . 
Moldiii - 


31 


a» 


33 


42 
72 
42 

21 
XI 
23 
28 
28 


IS 
15 
IS 
IS 
IS 
15 
15 
1 

114 

47 
47 


1U3 
1J2 
43 
40 


a 
z 
u 

•i 
t 

it 

M 
31 
M 
« 
< 

S 
< 
I 


124 


S5 
47 

U  \ 
4S 


I  - 


14 


ding  (metal) 

*aSBl,'l*fhS'Jii!!l^?t^  training  (rivm  in  thia  inetitntisa  Is  in  the  machine  ahop,  wbet* 
i  f'nmi..«.ST°'!i"'  "'T^ntry.  Ifthe  work,  neobaak)al  drawing,  etc. 

paU??»''ce'n1?A'ht'r?o"?h5'r  wJJk^'''"'  '*'«•*"'•  "'»  ""^'"^  — *  """  "^•"-    ''^ 


« 
H 

4' 

41 
il 

m 
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Taalr  21. — Siaii9iic9  ofmanval  industrial  (raining  in  (/)  insHtutionM  of  coUegiaie  grade, 
(;?)  normal  schoola,  {3)  maunal  training  »chooU,  0(0. — Pakt  ll—Continuoil. 


2i 


25 


26 


27 


30 


Kanio  of  iDstitution. 


iKsrn-LTioxs  of  collkoiatk 
OBAUE— coutjutied. 

Micliig»B  Stato  Agricultural  Col- 

lose. 


Michi^ran  Hiniug  School . 


ITnircniltjr  of  Uinnesota. 


Missisflippi  AzricnliaralpndMe- 
cbanical  Collega. 


Unirenity  of  th«  State  of  KU- 
soari. 


UnlTenH/  of  Kebraska. 


Nevada  State  TTnivorstty  ... 


Storena  Inatitoto  of  Tecbnology. 


Nowark  (K.J.)  Tecbnlcal  School. 


New  Mexico  College  of  Agrionl- 
tnnl  and  Meefaanlcal  Arte. 


Branch  of  instructioa. 


!• 


Forging 

MoluiDg  (metal) 

Vise  work 

MachiDe-shop  work... 
Mechanical  arawUig . . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forginjr 

Moluing  (metal) 

Viae  work 

Macbioo-sbop  work . . . 
Farm  or  ganfeii  work . 
Free  band  drawing ... 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Free  band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing.. 

Clay  nioduling 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Freehand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawing  . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 


Num- 
ber 
of  in- 
struct- 
urs. 


*JO 


Viao  work 

Machine-ftbop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

MechanJcel  drawing 

Carpeiitiy 

Pattern  making 

Wood  turning 

VIbb  work \\      2 

Machine&bop  work j 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Ornamental  deeign 

Pattern  making 


Forging  . 

Machineebop  work 

Free-hand  drawinjg 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (met«d) 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanics 

Applied  electricity 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing ..•■ 

Architectural  drawing 

Free-hand  drawing  (preparatory 
department). 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry - 

Wood  turning , 

Pattern  makug 


Number 
uf  pupila. 


M"'"-  nJ^,l». 


31 


30 

168 
«> 


3J 


41 


30 


Number 

or 

weeks 
the  (tub- 

Irct  in 

Btiidied 

(luring 

the 

ODiire 
courae. 

93 


26 
26 
•3 



0 

91 

70 

0 

12 

45 

0 

12 

40 

0 

12 

21 

0 

24 

40 

0 

12 

6 

0 

\         » 

6 

0 

1S3 

0 

66 

ns 

15 

40 

09 

0 

30 

0* 

0 

10 

2 

0 

20 

30 

0 

40 

76 

7 

20 

6t 

26 

26 

23 

0 

18 

61 

26 

10 

80 

40 

36 

70 

1 

36 

80 
84 
84 
6 
10 
256 

0 

4 

256 

0 

136 

85 

0 

8 

85 

0 

8 

83 

0 

7 

85 

0 

8 

85 

0 

8 

80 

0 

> 

100 

0 

40 

03 

0 

64 

39 

2« 

180 

0 

56 

25 

0 

56 

10 

0 

S« 

49 

23 

St 

7 

5 

26 

4 

0 

136 

7 

0 

26 

7 

0 

IS 

I 

0 

U 
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Table  21. — Statistics  of  manual  {ndtistriaZ  irainin(iin  it)  inttitmtiont  of  coVef/iate  gnii, 
(g)  normal  tchools,  (S)  manual  training  achooU,  etc — Part  II — Contiaaed. 


33 


34 


35 


3« 


Kamo  of  Instltation. 


ECSTITOnONS  OF  COIXXQIATE 

OBAOB— eoDtinued. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agrlcnl- 
tttral  and  Uechanical  Arts. 


Cornell  Univorslty  . 


North  Dakota  Agrieoltnral  Col- 
lege. 


Case  School  of  Applied  8olenoe. . . 


Ohio  State  tTniveralty.  (Depart- 
ment of  Indnstrial  Arts;  De- 
partment of  Hortlooltnre  and 
Forestry.) 


Oklahona  Agricultural  and  Ue- 

chanlcal  College. 
Oregon  State  Agdcoltoral  College 


Friends'  Polytechnic  Inatitate  of 
Oregon. 


Clrmson  Agricaltural  College. . . 


Branch  of  instmction. 


Mile.  I.      danag 


1» 


Forging 

Form  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Uecbanical  drawing  and  design . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Architectural  drawing 

Blaekamitbing.etc 

Forging 

Sheet  metal  work 

Molding  (motal) 

Viae  work 

Uachine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cooking , 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging .-,- , 

Vise  work 

Hachine-sbop  work 

Machine  oonstmction 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Farm  mechanics 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Machine-shop  work............ 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawinjg 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

do..:. 


Num- 
ber 
of  in 


Xamber 
of  papOa. 


Su 

wct^ 
tbtaab- 
jwtis 


if 


Ox 


ai  .  99 


3 
4« 

250 


3,       28 
6  1     172 


la 


Freo-hand  drawing... 
Meohan  leal  drawing. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Millinery 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Mschine-shop  work . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Photography 

Photo-engraving 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning , 

Pattern  making 

Mnchlne-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Hochanicai  drawing... 
Carpentry , 


IS 

12 

13 

2 

2 

2 

15 

2 

20 

M 

30 

30 

30 

20 

(U3) 

110 

120 


M 
3t 


U 

M 


« 
M 
U 

i 

u 

a 

•» 
• 

3t 

• 
] 

II 
II 


120  I 

ISO 

120 

30 

24 

70 
20 


52 

20 

10 

17 

50 

7 

8 

1 

20 

20 

20 

B 

S 

2 

152 

•7 

100 


« 
M 

N 
II 
II 
M 
H 

a 
« 

9 


9 
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Table  21. — SiaiUtict  of  manual  industrial  training  in(l)  inititutioni  of  collegiate  grade, 
(S)  normal  tchools,  (S)  manual  training  tehoolt,  etc. — Pakt  II — Coutiuued. 


Xame  of  institution. 


Brancb  of  lustructlon. 


Num. 

bur 
of  in- 
struct' 

on. 


Xumber 
of  pupil*. 


Ualo. 


Fo- 
mftlo. 


Number 

of 
weeks 
the  sub- 
ject Is 
studied 
during 

tbo 
entire 
course. 


41 


ixsTrrcnoKS  or  collsoutb 
ORASE— continued. 

Clcmson  Agricultural  College . . 


Agricnltnral   CoUego   of  ^uth 
l>akota. 


43 


University  of  TemMasee . 


43 


Agrtoaltnrsl     and    Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 


45 


TJniTersity  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 


Virginia  Agrienltoial  and  Me- 
chanical College. 


1» 


Wood  taming 

Pattern  malEing 

Forcing , 

Holding  (metal)  1 

Vise  work 

Hachine-shap  work. . . 
Farm  or  ganlen  work . 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanicnl  drawing. . . 
Household  economy  ... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

AVood  tui-ning 

Dairying , 

Pattern  roaldng 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Uaoliine-shop  work . . 
Farm  or  garden  work. 
Free-hand  drawing . . . . 
Mechanical  drawing . . . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

VIso  work 

Machlnoshop  work . . . . 
Farm  or  garden  work.. 

PrintinR 

Free  hand  drawing. . . 
Mechanical  drawing... 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Viae  work 

Machino-sbop  work 

Farm  or  carden  work. 

Free-hana  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Macbine-shop  work  . . . 
Farm  or  ganten  work.. 
Mechanical  drawing... 

Carpentry 

Wood  tiimiBg 

Pattern  makmg 

Forcing 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Maoblne-ahop  work. . . 

Dairying 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 


30 


at 


»a 


33 


2V 


IS 

15 

157 


(85) 


20 


35 

30 

62 

45 

22 

22 

11 

0 

6 

IS 

11 

120 

ISO 

123 

12 

IS 

5 

11 

183 

17 

30 


81 

3 

^  , 
3 

3 

3 
13 
62 
11 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 
SO 
28 


102 

102 

1 

31 


21 
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Tadi.r  21.— SlaHttie*  o/mamual  imduMlriaUraining  in  (1)  iatlitutioms  of  coUr^iatt  jnk, 
(i)  normal  tchoolt,  (3)  manual  training  tckooli,  etc — Part  li — Continued. 


«7 


Name  of  luUtation. 


iRSTrrmoio!  or  colutoutb 
ORADB — cuatiDiied. 

Virginia   A  srirnltiirKl   and    M«- 
ctiuuical  College. 


West  Virginia  Unlrcnity. 


48     I'niTcrsityof Wisconsin,  Collefce 
«f  Agriculluru. 


T"uiversity  of  Wyoming. 


AonjIAL  SIIIOOL8. 

A  labaiiin  N«)rmal  ('ollog©  for  Girls, 
Livingston.  Ala. 


51      State    Xorm.il    School    (Los  An 

5-     .st.t(t<  Normal  School  (San  Jose, 

r        I       Cal.). 


5.1     State    Normal  Training    School 

)      (New  Uritain,  Cuuu.). 


54  I  Ilainra  Normal  and  Indnstriolln- 

Htitut4J. 


<i(»f'rcift  Normal  and   Industrial 
Colleiro. 


Brmacb  of  instrticUon. 


fool;  Connty  Normal  School  

State    Normal   School  (tYaming- 

ham.  MaxH.). 

Wcsltield  Normal  School , 

MjsnisHjpni  ludnstriol   Institute 

nud  Culloge  (fur  girls). 


19 


Molding  (metal) 

V i Bit  w iirk 

Muchiuc-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work.... 

Frro  li.ind  drnving 

Mech.lnic^U  drawing 

Cwrpeiitry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  inakiug 

Forging 

Slieot  metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work - 

Pipe  fitting 

Farm  or  ganlen  work 

Clicddar  che*so  making. . 
C'rcimcry  bnttcr  making. 

Farm  ilairying 

Horticnltiiral  practice  ... 

Grafting,  etc 

Grrcn- house  practice 

Frco-haiid  drawing 

Mecrhantcal  drawing 

CariM-ntry 

Wood  turning 


Freehand  drairing . 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Carving 


Free-h.md  tlrawinj 

Meclh-tnical  drawing 

Clay  lUfKlcling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sowing 

Sloyd  or  kuiro  work 

Carving 

Farm  or  ganlcn  work 

Fri'e-hnnd  dniwing 

Mechanical  drawing 

CJay  inwlcling 

l*apiT  cntliiig  and  folding. 

Cooking 

.Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Freo  hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Sboeiuaking 

Nurse  training 

Printing 

Frco-hnnd  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cook  ing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

do 


Sloyd 

Frt-e-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking . 
Drawing  from  cast 


bcr 
of  in- 
struct- 

ora.     M^=- 


Nojnber     S^icf 
of  papils.  I     •■' 


99 


at 


eo 


M 

u 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

II 

lOS 

lOS 

ao 

M 
M 

1« 

9 

9 
3 


mak.     ii. 


99 


3] 


150 
SO 
SO 

ISO 
25 
75 
25 
SO 


131 


200 
«90 
IS 
IM 
.10 
!l» 

SSI 

17 

154 

IM 

1 

1 


III 
IW 
IM 
70 
IS* 

a 


lis 

37 
Ui 
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Table  21. — Statistica  of  manual  industnal  training  in  (1)  inaiHudons  of  collegiate  grade, 
(i*)  normal  schools,  {S)  manual  training  schools*,  etc. — Part  II — Contiuacd. 


60 


61 

G2 


«3 


KuDio  of^iustitution. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS— continued. 

MiB»ii4»ippi   Industrial    Institute 
niid  CoU<-;;r  (for  girls). 

Sauteo  Normal  Training  School  .. 


New  Jcrsi'v   Stato    Normal  and 
ilodel  Schools. 

Te;Hlif rn'  Collffro (inclading Hor- 
iico  j^Innn  School). 


05 


66 


67 


oa 


Normal   College  of  the  Stato   of 
Now    York. 


Nornuil  lunl  Indiustrial  School 
(Grct'Dsboro.  N.  C). 


Kiyatono  Stato  Normal  School. 


Vfv^t  Cheater  State  Normal  School 


Stato  Female  Normal  School 
(Fanuvillo,  Vo.)- 


SlJite  Normal  School  CWhltowater, 
Wi«.). 


Branch  of  instruction. 


19 


Drawing  from  life 

Painting  from  Btill  life 

Carving      

Froe-haiid  drawing 

Clay  nuMk'Iiug 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Nursing 

Hciusekeoping 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing.' 

Paintin;; 

Shm-niaking 

Freohnnd  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Wootl  working 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanienl  dniwiug 

Clay  moilf»ling 

l*aper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Coiikiug 

Knifo  work 

Carpentry 

W  ood  turning 

Carving 

Cardboard  W)»rk 

Venetian  ironwork 

Free-haiul  drawing 

Mechaniwil  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

I'aper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Freehand  drawing 

Mechauicnl  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Freehand  drawing 

Meclianie.-il  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

PajMjr  cutting  and  folding. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Free-hand  <1rawiug 

Cliiy  uiwleling 

Paper  euttini^and  folding.. 

Sliiyd.  or  knifu  work 

Carpentry 

(Jarvinff 

Pattern  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechauical^d  rawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  or  fidding  ... 

Sewing 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanienl  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 


Num 

her 

of  in- 

atruct 

ors. 


ao 


Number 
of  i)upil.s. 


Ma]& 


Fe- 


til 


40 

38 
52 
110 
29 

0 
13 
27 
44 

5 
19 
10 


112 
G3 
61 
C3 
63 
40 

5 
26 
26 
26 
U 
52 
10 

3 


a-^ 


61 

32 

81 
116 
117 

75 

27 
6 
0 

29 

32 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
2J0 
150 
800 
180 

25  i 

88 

43 

43 

43 

43 


N'umhor 

of 
weeks 
thor<ub- 
jeet  i>i 
studied 
during 

the 
entire 
course. 

33 


20 


131 
1 
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Table  2U—Siatt9tic9  of  manual  indttttrial  Iraininff  in  (1)  in$tiiuiion8  of  colhgiate  grait, 
(•)  normal  achooU,  (S)  manual  traiminif  schooU,  etc. — Part  II — Continued. 


Nonio  of  loatitution. 


UAML'AL  TflACVINO   SCBOOLS. 

Tbroop  Tolytccbnic  loatitute.. 


70     Hainh  Uauual  Training  School- 


CUicngo Manual  Training  School . 


7J     S'.oyd  Konual   Training    School 

( button  t. 
73  I  Manual  TraininfT  School  of  AVash- 

ingtuu  UnirerRity. 


I'ratt  luBtitQte  High  School. 


Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


K  um- 
ber 
of  in- 
•tmct- 
ors. 


19 


Tree-hand  drawing 

Hechnn teal  drawing 

Clay  luudeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knifo  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Smilliing 

Mat- h int;-shop  work 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Carpentry  

Woo<l  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Mactiiiie-sliop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meclianicnl  drawing 

Carj)*'ntry 

Wood  turning 

I'm  tern  making 

Forging  nud  foundry  work , 

Vise  work 

MachinC'shou  work 

Mechanical  drawine 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Froo-liand  drawing - 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carp«-ntry '. 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work  or  soldering... 

Molding  (mctulor  plaster) 

Vi«o  work 

Madiine-shop  work 

Free-huud  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  (joinery) 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging , 

Slice t-inetal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine  rthop  work 

DresHmnking 

Millinery 

Design 

Charcoal,  wator-color  sketching, 
etc. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry , 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  luakiug 

Forcing 

Folding  (metal) 

Virto  work 


90 


'SuTaher    .'Sn^e 
of  pirpils.  I     ef 
weeti 

>£ale.'   "^^    inns; 
ratiT 


tSl       33 


1 

M 

1 

...... 

I 

1 

M 

» 

Il       s 
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1 1       a 

1 

i 

31 

31 

a 

I 

a 

h 

a 

s 

Ml 

}«a 

0 

13 

108 

0            « 

t 

S3 

o;     * 

C9 

0        * 

o 

31 

,'i^ 

3 

31 

73 



-J 

292 

1  0 

« 

2 

292 

0 

» 

2 

107 

0 

J07 

0 

l 

2 

107 

« 

119 

0 

119 

0 

119 

0 

119 

0 

66 

0 

1 

66 

0 

S 

63 

40 

12 

S 

0 

1* 

] 

0 

11 

40 

« 

M 

0 

t 
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!1 

3 

40 

I 

23 

! 

S3 

23 

12 

I 

13 

S 

0 

21 

3 

0 

11 

i 

0 

19 

S 

0 

11 

% 

207 

0 

w 

207 

0 

w 

\  25* 
/  113 

0 

u 

0 

71 

0 

38 

0 

43 

« 

'     42 

0 

66 

0 
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Table  21. — Statistics  of  manual  induttrial  training  in  (/)  inttitations  of  collegiate  grade, 
(5)  normal  schools,  (S)  manual  training  schools,  etc. — Paut  II— Continued. 


78 


77 


79 


80 


82 
83 


Xair.c  cf  institution. 


HAKUAL  TBAixiNO  SCHOOLS — con- 
tinued. 

Hebrew  TL-cIinical  lugtituto 

■Workingman'H  School 


Friends'  Select  School. 


PcnnBylvauia  MuAcum  and  School 
of  ludustrial  Art. 


Qirard  College  for  Orphans. 


Tcchnicnl  School  of  Cincinnati. . 


MUs  Sayer'8  School  . 


Providence  TraiuiuK  .School  for 

.Sloyd. 
Tvler  School 


Miller  Mnntlal   I.alior   School  of 
Albemarle. 


mi  94 13o 


lirnncli  of  instruction. 


19 


Macliine-ahopwork 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewin;^: , 

Knifo  work 

(Carpentry 

"Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making , 

Forcing 

Sheet-metal  work , 

Molding  (metal) 

Tiao  work 

Machino-ahop  work 

Boaignin^ 

AViro  wurk , 

Free-hand  drawing , 

^fechanical  drawing 

Clay  nio<iellng 

Sloyd  and  plan  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  tnrnin;x 

Free-hand  drawing  and  design. . , 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Forging 

Viae  work 

Machine-aho])  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Afochanieal  drawing 

Carjientry , 

Wood  turning  and  pattern  mak- 
ing. 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vi.so  work  and  machine  ahoi» 
work. 

Electrical  mechanics 

Plumliing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knito  work 

Carpeu  try 

Wood  turning 

Forcing 

Maciiine-Khop  work 


Num- 
ber 
of  in 
(trnet 
ors. 


30 


Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  ana  folding. 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechuuieal  drawing 

Cl.iy  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Cabinet  making 

SVood  tnruiog 


Nnmher 
of  pupils. 


Male 


31 


Fe- 
male. 


Number 

of 
week.s 
tlieaub- 
.toct  is 
studied 
during 

the 
entire 
course. 


33 


47 
175 
131 
173 

78 

78 

17 

:i7 

19 

19 
23  I 
10  ' 
18! 
13 
23 
10 
58 
17 
112 
19 


0 
178 
120 

17S  , 
83  I 

178 
17 


30 
42 
250 


1,600 
503 


447 

450 

480  I 

470 

444 

170 

170  i 

19 

09 

69 

42 

38 

2 

2 

4 

28 

10 


33 


57 

17 

1S8 

14 


le 

18 

12 

150 


240 
56 


94 
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Tablk  2i.—StaiUiiei  efmamtial  induairial  traiming  iu  (1)  tmatUmtioma  tffeoVifimtfi.] 
(;.')  uorwuil  aehooU,  (5)  waaiuU  trainimf  Mifc«»I«,  «<c — Pakt  LI — Cdjaiiei- 


Kmo  of  iaaUbitivn. 


l^ranrh  of  iiutnictkm. 


Xaisbrr    Safe 
of  popik.  I    «f 


ber 
of  is-l  \ 


!• 


31 


94 


MANt'Al.  TRAimXO   MBOOLfl — COn- 

tiourd. 


MiU«r  Manual  LbImit  8«'lioo1  of 
AlbcniorJa. 


Mtlwaukae  Cooking  School. 


STJIOOLS   FOK   TUK  t  OU»ltED   RACK. 

State    Colored!    Konnal    and   In- 
duAtrial  BcUool,  Nurmal,  Ala. 


JlarrcU  Academy. 


TiiHki'^tM*  Normal  and  Indaatrial 
luslitutu. 


ShortiT  University 

llranrh  Normal  College  of  Arkan- 
MiM  ludastrial  Uuiversity. 


Sniithhuid    Cullo;;o  and  Xonual 
Inatitutc. 

Howard  ITuiverMity 


CarriBf 

Pattern  Tnakinj;  . 

Forging. — 

Holding  (metal) . 

Vise  work . 


Machiue-abopirurk . 

IViutiii^; 

ludufltrial  driLWing.. 
Cooking 


Freo-lioad  drawl»c 

Vrintine - 

ShoniiiaKittg 

AgricuUuro 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpciiiry j 

Wood  tiimbig 

Forging 

Vise -work 

Xjuiudry 

Uattrvas  making 

Kunie  iraiuing 

Rh<M*n)nkiii;; 

Krm -hand  drawing 

Mucluuiiial  drawing 

ra)M*r  catting  and  lolding 

Sluyd  or  knile  work 

Carpuulrv 

Ulackntmitbing 

Frue-haud  drawing— *-—*—«. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Taper  cutting  audlolding.... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Ciirin-intry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattoni  making 

Forging 

Shect-nictal  work 

Molding  (inetnl) .^........... 

Viso  work 

Mnrliinc-Hbop  work 

Freoband  drawing 

Sewing 

Frce-liiind  drawing 

Meolmuical  drawing 

Carpentry 

WfMtd  turning 

Curving , 

I'utlfrn  making _......... 

Forging 

(sheet  niotiU  work 

Moltliug  ^luctal) 

Viae  work 

Maohini>-sbup  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry' 

Frw-hand  dVuwing 

Merlianical  drawing 

Sewing 

Car|Mmtry 


33 
3 

23 
SS 
23 
23 
S 


» 
10 
16 

SQ 
0 
0 
M 
39 
18 
18 


m 

« 

9 
J 
f 

« 
Iff 


§ 
« 
« 


15 
15 
«1 
42 
42 
« 
42 
«S 
42 
42 
42 


6 

f    25 
22 


a 
• 

» 

« 
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tu:  21. — Stalisiics  of  manual  tntluttrial  training  in  (1)  inttitittiona  of  collegiate  grade, 
(L')  normal  sehoolt,  (5)  manual  trceining  tchoolt,  He. — Part  II — Coatiuued. 


J»'aiuo  of  iiislilutiim. 


Branch  of  instrticlion. 


Num- 
ber 
ofin- 
stnict- 
ora 


Number 
of  pupiU. 


Halo. 


malo, 


Number 
of 

weeks 
the  sab. 

joct  is 
studied 

during 
the 

entiro 

eourse. 


19 


ao 


31 


as 


33 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  RACE — 

coutinued. 


Ilovard  Universit  v . 


Cookmnn  Institute 

Kmenon  Memorial  IlomeSdioul. . 

Stat©  Kormal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lage. 


Knox  Insljtate 

Spfllmau  Scmioarj. 


Khect-motnl  work  (tin) . 

Printing 

Jlookbiuding . 


Storrs  Seliool 

"Walker  Baptist  Institute. 


BaUjtnl    Nonnal   and    Industrial 
Sctnwl. 


Beach  Institate 

-AJlen    Nonnal    and    Industrial 

School. 
Berca<JoUeg« - 


Rtato  Kormal  School  for  Colored 
Fcreons. 


Chandler  Normal  School. 


Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University. 
Ijoutlieru  University 


Sewing _ 

(^ookin^ 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

l*rinting 

Preo.hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cattingandiblding. 

Sewing 

Cooking — 

I'rinting 

Dressmaking 

Nnrse  training 

Sewing 

Free-hand  drawing 

T'npor  ciittingaud  folding. 

Sewing 

do 

Cooking 

(Carpentry 

Sowing 

do I 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Meclnmicol  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

■\Vwm1  turning 

(Jarving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 


Sttai^t  Univeni^. 


I'rinrcos  Ann  Aeoilemy  and  Fast, 
cm  DrRnnh  of  Maryland  Agri- 
oultural  Collegi'. 


Mount  Hermon  Female  Seminary 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing... 

Sewing 

Cjin>cntry 

■\Vood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Sheet -nietid  work 

■Marhlno-slinn  work 

Farm  or  gunten  work.. 

I'reo.haml  drawing 

Ikleclianiral  drawing.. 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Sewing 

Cooking . 

Carpentry 

Blacksmithing 

Tailoring 

Slioenmking 

Farm  or  garden  work. 
Sowing 


7B 

« 

320 

.120 

320 

325 

38 

32 

25 

50 

120 

25 

12 

50 

3G0 

10 

0 

GO 

64 

SO 

2B 

11 


G 
4 

0 

41 

32 

17 

40 

32 

23 

123 

2 

1 


285 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

20 

40 

46 
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32 
33 


104 


156 
34 
30 


11 
20 


48 
73 
72 
48 

48 
«8 
48 

108 
144 


45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

ISO 
76 
76 

ISO 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
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Table  21.— StatUtlet  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (i)  intiitutiomt  of  eolUtiaU  ptk. ' 
(3)  normal  tckooU,  (S)  manual  training  sehooU,  tie. — Pakt  II — Continaed. 


112 
113 


U4 


no 

117 


118 


no 

120 
121 


Name  of  iDstitutioD. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COIOBED  BACE— 

continued. 

MonntHermon  Female  Seminary. 
HisBisslppi  Bute  Normal  School. . 

Xongaloo  tTnivcraity 


Alcorn  Aericultuml  and  Mechan- 
ical Coltege. 


Colored  Industrial  School. 


.  Waohbum  Seminary . 
Biddle  University .... 


State  Normal  School  (Goldsboro, 

K.  C). 


122 


123 
124 


123 


Scotia  Seminary 

State    Colored    Normal    School 

(ElIiabethCity.N.C). 
Albion    Academy    and    Normal 

School. 


Lincoln  Academy 

Plymouth  State  Normal  School. 
St.  Augnstino's  School 


Shaw  UuiTorsity . 


Branch  of  instruction. 


1» 


Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Mechanical  drawing.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work — 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Free-hand  drawing.... 

Carpentry 

Blackamithing 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing... 
Meclianical  drawing. . 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Sewing 

Freo-hand  drawing . . . 

Carpentry 

Shoemaklng 

Brioldaying 

Printing 

Plastering 

Free  hand  drawing . .  ■ 
Mechanical  drawing. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Fainting 

Sewing 

Cooking 


Freo-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooldng 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Sheet-metal  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaymg 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking .J 


Sewing 

Cooking  

Carpentry  

Sheet-metal  work 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Bricklaying 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpon&y 

Wood  turning 

Can-ing , 


Num- 
ber 
of  in 
atroctr 
ors. 


Nambcr    K^c 
of  pupils.  I    •< 
!  wwb 

I  JKt> 


30 


Hale. 


Fe-ltoi; 
mab.'   tki 


31  '  99  i   M 


60  ' 


11      »  . 
1    1 


U 

» 
S 

•n 

70 


IX 
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20 
20 

&s 

27 
2M 
14 
2S 
25 
10 
• 


SS 

5 


t 
« 
N 
II 
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:» 
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M 
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« 


70 


25' 

IS  I 

20  : i...- 

»   

2«   I... 

....  280  .... 
....     150  .... 


40 
40 


40 
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« 
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80 

11  . 
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IM  

100  , 
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Tablr  21. — StatUUct  of  manual  indutirial  training  in  (/)  {ii«<t(t((t<»i«  of  eolUgiaU  grade, 
(g)  normal  achool;  {S)  manual  training  schools,  etc. — PaUT  II — Continnecl. 


Name  of  insUtation. 


SCUOOLS  rOB  THK  COLOBEI>  RACE— 

coDtlnDed. 


Shaw  University . 


State    Colored    Kormal    School 
(SaUabnry,  N.C.). 

RaokiD-Rlcharda  Institnte 

■WUberforce  Unlvorjity 


Schofleld  Kormal  and  Industrial 
School. 


Allen  UniTerslty 

Fenn    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 


Brewer  Normal  School 

Claflin  UniTersity,  AKricultumI 
Colleec,  and  Mechanical  Insti- 
tnte. 


KnoxTille  College. 


Slater  Training  School , 

Central  Tennessee  College. 


Fisk  TJnlvcrsity . 


Koger  Williams  University. 


Tlllotson  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institnte. 


Mary  Allen  Seminary. 
Hearne  Academy 


Branch  of  instruction. 


19 


Nam 

ber 

ofiu- 

stroct 

ora. 


'iO 


Miscpllancons  indnstrial  work. 

Forging 

Furniture  making 

Printing 


Freehand  drawing . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Nurse  training 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Harness  making 

Printing 

Sboemaking 

Farming 


Free-liand  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Sewing 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Forging 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Arcbiteotanu  drawing  . 
Masonry. 


House  painting 

^pesetting 

MecbanicaT drawing . 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Carpentry  

Sewing 

Mcchauical  drawing. 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Macbine-sbop  work . . 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing .. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Froe-iiaud  drawing  . . 
MecbaolcRl  drawing. 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry  

Carving 

Forging 

Mecbanical  drawing . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 


Number 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


31 


07 

0 

15  I 
12 


Fe- 
male. 


a« 


1 
1 

1  ! 

I  I      21 

II  6 


Number 

of 
weeks 
the  sab- 
jectis 
studied 
daring 

the 
entire 
course. 


49 


86 
IS 

114 
SO 

170 


6 

17 

122 


120 


12  I 

87 

22 

4 

10 

ISO 

80 

4 
12 
10 
10 
10 


118 
41 


12 


00 


53 


2  I 

2 

1 

Ii:::::; 

1         53 
1    , 


00 

111 

12 


33 


15 


10 
10 


43 


125  I. 

220   . 

100  I. 

35  i 
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EDUCATION  SEFOBT,  1893-91. 


TAXnjt:  21. — Btaltatla  o/muanuU  imtlmttrial  training  in  (/)  iutlUmUnu  of  etltegiaie  frml$, 
(S)  ntrmal  tekooh,  (,S)  ntamtal  training  *eh«oU,  etc, — Part  II — C<a*m««d. 


Xnmber 
of  pnpUs. 


Kudo  of  inatituUon. 


Bnutob  «f  instruction. 


Nnm- 
ber 

cotin 


19 


!M      91 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLOUD  RACK- 

contlnued. 


142 


U3 
IM 


Itf 


Bishop  College . 


■Wiley  Unfveralty.. 
Panl  Quinu  CeUege. 


Hsnqrton  Xormal  and  Agiioal- 
tnral  Institnte. 


lit 
147 

148 
14B 


It  orfolk  Mission  College 

Yirginis  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. 


llarteliom  Memorial  College. 
Storer  College 


SCHOOLS  rOB  THE  DtU. 


ISO  :  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  . 


ISl 


Arkansas  Deaf  Hnte  Instltnte... 


Fne-band  drawing — 

)teoliai>ic«14T»winc 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. , 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Printing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpeuuy 

TTood  taming 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  4rawtag 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

"Woed  tnTHUig 

CarrinK 

DomesSc  soisBoe 

Laundry  work 

Forging 

Sheet^netal  work , 

Hachine-diea  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Sewing 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing. , 

Sewing , 

Oeoki^ , 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  dr»wiag 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Printing 


Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  tnnaing 

Farm  or  gar&n  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Freehand  drawing 

Clay  moddlng 

Paper  cutting  and  foldmg . 

Sewing 

Carpentry  

Wood  tnnung 

Carving 

Xngrai^Bg 

I<aundrying 

Oil  and  crayon  work 

Pattern  making 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Tailoring 


18 


UB 


*i.J 


30 


r 

8 
X! 
SI 

a 

SI 

jj 

a 
ss 

31 
K 

X 
S 
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Tablk  21. — SUMtiia  ofmtm—l  indmttrial  training  «n  (1)  i»$iitHUon$  ofoolltffiale  grade, 
{S)  normal  »ohoolt,  {S)  umimuiI  training  tckooU,  etc. — ^Past  II — Continaod. 


Kame  of  inaUtution. 


Bruaok  of  iDstrucUon. 


Nnm- 

ber 

oftn- 

atroct- 

or*. 


Nainb«r 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Number 

of 
ireeka 
tbesub- 
Jeotia 
atudied 
durloK 

tbe 
entire 
course. 


19 


30 


aji 


9» 


»3 


152 


153 


154 


153 


15C 


1S7 


158 
ISO 


160 


gcaooLs  roB  the  dbaf — cont'd. 

California  InatitoUon  for  the  Vnt 
and  Dnmb  and  the  Blind. 


CoUsado  Inatitnte  for  tbe  Edncv 
tion  of  the  Kate  and  Blind. 


American  Aayhnn,  at  Hartford, 
for  tbe  Education  and  Inatmo- 
tion  of  tiio  Deaf  and  Dumb* 


'Whipple's  Hone  School  fbr  tlie 
Deaf. 


Cotumbia  Inatltalioo  fbr  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 


Goorgla  School  for  the  Deaf . 


Chioaeo  Dar  Sohoola  for  Um  Deaf  a 
Ephpneta  Bohoot  for  the  Deaf. . 


l«l 


M2 


McOowen  Oral  School  for  Tonne 
Deaf  Children. 


■The  Illinois 'Institution  for  the 
EdncatfamoftheDeafaiidDDaib, 


Iowa  School  fur  the  Deaf. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cookine 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  woric 

Printing 

Free-hand  dnkwlng 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Broom  maUng 

Mattress  making 

Printing 

Baking 

Ilanotuning 

Free- luud  drawing 

Sewing 

Wood  taming 

CabioetmakiBg 

Sboemaking  . . . 
Free-luind  &ai 
Sewing .. 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Painting 

Free-band  drawing . . . 
Mechanical  drawing. . 
Sewing . 


ring. 


Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  torning 

Shoenaking 

Farm  or  garden  winrk. 

Printing 

Painting 


2i 


•U 


Free-hand  drawing 

Meebanical  drawing 

day  modeling 

Sewing 

Oarring  

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Designing 

Painting  (water  color) ?... 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry  and  caUnetmaking . . 

Wood  turning 

earring 

Sboemaking 

Baking 

niustrating  engraving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 


Itl 


42 


13 

7 
13 

0 
II 

7 

2 

13 

30 

150 


a  A  few  receive  instruction  in  tho  simp  of  the  manual  training  school  next  door.    There-  is  no  rrgu. 
lar  school  for  the  maanal  training  of  the  dea£. 
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EDUCATION  REPOET,  1893-94. 


Table  21. — Statistics  of  manual  industrial  training  in  (/)  institniiont  of  collegiate  jnit. 
(B)  normal  schools,  (3)  manual  training  schools,  etc. — ^Part  II — CoDtinoed. 


Komo  of  ioatltution. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  DKAF— COnt'd. 

lova  School  for  the  Deaf 


164 


103 


160 


107 


Kansas  Institution  for  tlie Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


KentDclcy  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mut«s. 


Louisiana  Institution  for  tiie  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 


Doaf-Mnte   Institution  of  Eol; 
Rosary. 


168 


163  : 


Portland  School  for  the  Deaf. . 


Maryland    School    for    Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf. 


Maryland   School  for    the  Deaf 
and  Dnmb. 


170 


Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 


171     Clarlc  Institution  for  Deaf-Mates. 


Brancli  of  instruction. 


IV 


ShoemaldEg 

Balcittg 

Farm  or  garden  wortc 

Printing 

Broom  nuking 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  worlc 

Printing 

Painting 

Sewing 

Carpentry  

Farm  or  garden  worlc 

Printlne 

Shoemafcing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Sboemaking 

Freehand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Freo-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Blacksmithlng 

Broom  making 

Shoemaking 

MiUinery 

Painting 

Saddlery 

Candy  making 

Photography 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

Chair  caning 

Mattress  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  aud  folding  . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Caning  chairs 

Furnishing 

Shoe  shop 

PrinUng 

Painting 

Fancy  needlework. 

Dressmakin 

Hechan 

Sewing 


Mechanical  drawing 


Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carvinga 

Printing 

Free-band  drawing 

Paper  cutting  anafolding . 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Carving 


Knm 
ber 
ofin- 
ttmct 
or*. 


Kouiber     X^bc 
of  pupils,   i     it 
veeLi 

I  istnto. 

I  '  rttur 


ao     31       39 


23 

3 

22 

32 


U 


<       10 

1 

50    . 

se  . 

i 

1 
s 

18 

1 
i 

so  I 

** 

IS 

... t 

4i> 

10 

1 

Mt 

10  1 

7  ! 

2«  IS  . 
10  . 
5   . 


o  Carved  models  ore  introduced  from  tho  third  year  of  aloyd. 
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Table  21. — SlatUiici  of  manual  industrial  irainingiu  (1)  instiiutiona  of  collegiate  grade, 
(S)  normal  tehooh,  (5)  manual  training  schooli,  etc. — Part  II— Continued. 


172 
173 


174 


175 


17C 


Kame  of  institntion. 


CCHOOL8  roR  THE  DBAT— Cont'd. 

Sarah  Fuller  Home 

Hichigan  School  for  the  Deaf. . . . 


177 
178 


179 


180 


181 


Mlnneiiota  School  for  the  Deaf. . 


Institution  for  the  £daoation  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Uteaonri  School  for  tbe  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


Marige  Consilia  Deaf.Uate  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 


New  Jersey    School    for    Deaf- 
Mutes. 


Albany  Home  School  for  tbe  Oral 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf. 


Le  Couteolx  St.  Mary's  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

a  Eight-year  course,  ulue  months  iu 
training. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


IB 


Clay  modeling 

Taper  catting  and  folding  . 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Tailoring 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Baking 

Printing 

Shocmaking 

Free  hand  drawing 

Sewing  . 


Kum- 
ber 

of  in- 

stract  • 

ore. 


Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Carpentry  

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

"Wood  taming 

Carving 

Bakery 

Pattern  making 

Dressmaking 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Making  caps 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  tnrning 

Carving 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.... 

Sewmg 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Painting 

Freo-hand  drawing | 

Mecliauical  drawing 'I 

Clay  modeling ,  > 

Paper  cutting  and  folding I 

Sewing ') 

Free  hand  drawing I 

Sewing 

Ccoking I 

year,  or  term;  three  hours  each 


ao    91 


Number 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


i'. 


3 

U 

31 

100 


Fe- 
male 


iM 


31 
3 


10  I 

ti 
16 

2 
37 

8 
15 
IS 


13 


Number 

of 
weeks 
the  sub- 
ject is 
studied 
during 

the 
entire 
course. 


!I3 


18  1. 
12  !. 


35 


52 
52 
38 
38 
38 
38 

38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


(a) 


38 
38 
25 
38 
38 
38 
30 
38 


40 


120 
80 


week  day  iu  mechanical 
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EDTJCATIOK  BB>OBT,  1883-M. 


Ta»m  2l.—8tatUtiei  of  manual  UihutrUl  truiming  to  (1)  iattUmtiem*  of  eoOegiaU 
(2)  noTTKsl  ackooU,  (3)  mamual  traimng  $ehool*,  ete.—PAtet  II— Continned. 


Kame  of  iBitttation. 


Bnack  of  iiutrucUon. 


Nam' 

bar 

•f  iB- 

sboet 

on. 


Namb«r     |XaMb> 
of  popiU.  I      of 


Male. 


Fe 


tbeiBk- 
jcctk 

dartac 
tte 

on  tin 


IV 


3* 


»l 


S» 


acHOOLS  roB  tbb  dbap— cont'd. 

Le  Conteulz  St.  Mary'*  laatatate 
for  the  InstmcUon  of  Deaf- 
Motes. 


Instltntiam  for  the  Improved  In- 
Btructioo  of  Deaf-Mvte*. 


New  Terk  Institntion  for  the  Id- 
structioii  af  tbe  Deaf  and  Dnmb. 


'Western  Kev  Tork  Institntion 
for  Deaf-Mutes. 


St.  Joseph's   Institute   for  Im- 

Srored    Instruction   of    Deaf- 
iutes. 


Kurth  Carolina  InstitnUoo  fortho 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

School  for  tbe  Deaf  of  North  Da- 
kota. 


Oarvtac 

Deeaanakinx 

Vsaetian  irm  irartc 

Taflariiig 

PristiBff 

SheemaliiBC 

FreeJuudarswiog 

MecbaDicatdfawiug.. 

CSay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  fsUing  . 

Sewing 

Cooliing 

Sleyd  or  knife  work 

Canientry 

'Woodtuniiag 

Carriag 

Dfessmaldng 

Pattern  malttng 

Forging 

SbeM«ietal  work 

MoldiDg  <»etal) 

Viae  work 

Uaehine-abop  work 

Painting<oU) 

Freehand  drawing 

Sewing 

CooklM 

Carpentry... . 

Sboemalung 

Tailoring j. 

Baking 

Farm  or  gardes  work 

Priatiag 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanieal  <lnwiag 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

PlnmbiBg 

Fann  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Meehaatcal  draWlig 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carring 

Fann  or  gandea  work 

Printing.......... 


6 

• 

M  I 

9  ' 

14    

3 


Ural  School  for  the  Deaf 

Ohio  Institution  for  tbe  Educa- 
tion of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Oregon  School  for  Dcaf.Mnte* 


Printing 

Draaamaking 

Sewing 

do. 

Sloyd  or  knit!)  work . 
Sewing. 


Sboemaking. 

Bookbinding 

Printing 

Baking 

Free-band  drawing . 

Sewing 

Cookiug  


8 
8t 
36 
45 


133 


4* 
4* 

4* 
40 


4t 


4g 
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Tabuc  iU—Siattttic*  ofmamtutl  induttrial  training  in  (1)  iii$tittttion*  of  eoUegiaie  grade, 
(2)  norwtal  tcAooto,  (S)  manual  training  tckooh,  etc. — Paut  II — Coutiuued. 


Name  uftostitnUoii. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  TBS  DEiLT— CODt'd. 

Oregm  School  for  Deaf-Hutet — 

Western  Fennaylvania  Inatito- 
tion  for  the  Instmction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Home  for  the  TraininK  in  Speech 
of  Deaf  Cblldrai  Before  they 

are  of  School  Age. 
Khode  laland  Institnte  for  the 
Deaf. 


IM  South  Carolina  Institotion  for 
the  Kducation  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

IK  Sonth  Dakota  School  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 


Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 


Deaf,  Dmnb,  and  Blind  Inatitote 

for  Colored  Youths. 
Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum . . . 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 


'Washington  School  for  DefectiTe 
Tenth. 


West  Tlrglnia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 


202    "Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf... 


Pnblio  School  for  the  Deaf,  la 
Crosae,  Xris. 


St.  Francis  Art  Institnte 

Wanaan  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Nuoi- 
ber 
of  in* 
struct- 
ors. 


1» 


Broom  making.. 

Printing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Shoemaking 

Printing 

Free  hand  drawing 

Paprr  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

....do. 

Sloyd  or  knlie  work 

Printing 


Sewing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

)Iacnin»«hop  work 

Farmor  garaen  work 

Prmting 

Painting 

Embroidery  and  ae  wing 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

Free-hand  drawing  and  painting. 

Bookbinding 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carring 

Shoemaking 

Printing 

Free- hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Sewing 


Carpentry  and  cabinetmakiag. . . 
Tailoring . 


Shoemaking 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sowing 

Carving 

Shoemaking 

Painting 


30 


Number 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


91 


Fe- 
male. 


99 


IS 


SO 


11 


ao 


ss 


17 


Nnmtiec 

of 
weeks 

the  sub- 
ject ia 

studied 

during 

the 
entire 

course. 


33 


42 
42 
43 
«l 
42 
42 


40 
40 
40 


J7 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
400 

20O 

200 

200 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
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EDUCATION   EEPOKT,  1893-94. 


Tablk  21. — SlatUiici  of  manual  induttrial  training  in  (/)  intKtution*  of  eollegiaie  fnk, 
{3)  normal  sehoou,  (3)  manual  training  sehoolt,  etc. — Part  II — -Continned. 


Name  of  iDstitution. 


j  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  BLIXO. 

20*  i  Alabama  Academy  for  tbc  Blind. 


207  .  Colorado  Institution  for  the  «dn- 
catioD  of  tlie  Mute  and  Blind. 


208 
200 
210 


Illinois  Indnstilal  Home  for  the 

Blind. 
Illinois  Institatlon  for  tbe  Edaca- 

tion  of  tbe  Blind. 
Indiana  Instltate  for  Education 

of  the  BUnd. 


211     Iowa  College  for  tbe  Blind. 


I 

212  >  Institntion  for  the  Edacation  of 
I      Iho  Blind. 

213  Kentucliy  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  tbe  Blind. 


2U 


21S 


21C 


217 
218 


2M 


220 


221 


Louisiana  Institution  for  Edaca- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  Industrial 
Home  for  tbe  Blind. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  . . . 


Perkins  Institntion  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  BUnd. .. 

Institntion  for  Blind  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Nebraslia  I  nsti  tut  ion  for  tbe  BUnd 


Kew  Tork  State  Institntion  for 
the  Blind. 


Now  York    Institution  for  tbo 
Blind. 


Nortli    Carolina   Institntion   for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 


Branch  of  instmctlon. 


IV 


ring. 


Seving 

CItair  caniue. 

Mattress  making . 

Collar  making 

Piano  tuning 

Free  hand  ara\< 
Clay  modeling. 
Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sowing 

Carpentry 

Broom  making 

Mattress  making 

Printing 

Baking  . 


Piano  toning.... 
Bronni  making. . 


Broom  making 

Cane  Boating 

SewinK 

Knitting 

Beadwork 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Broom  making 


Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . . 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Chair  caning 

Simple  upholstery 

Piano  tuning 

Clay  modeling; 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

do. 

Broom  making 

Chair  ran  inz 

Mattress  making 

Piano  tnning 

Sowing 


ofin- 
•tmrt- 
ors.  I  Male, 


Nnmbfr  K^ 

of  popila.  ;     e( 

Num.. ' 

ber 


90   ;   91 


2  i 

1  26 

1  5 

1  I         S 
1  10 

1  I 

1  6 

1 

I 

1 


tkci^ 


9» 


Sewing . 


Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing 

Broom  making 

Chair  caning 

Piano  tunins 

Basket  making 

Sewing  (handand  machine,  etc.) 

Cooking 

Kindergarten 

Cane  seating 

Piano  tuning 

Mattress  making 

CUiy  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 


5  ' 
S 


M 


10 

9 

4 


10 
10 


m 
m 
m 
» 
m 
m 
«• 


9 

20 

7 

II 


8  ' 
8 
U  ' 

25 


SC  |. 


I« 


20 

100 

80 

U 


"   - 
18  '. 
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Table  21. — Slaiittict  of  manual  induttrial  training  in  (1)  in$iituiion»  of  collegiate  grade, 
(f  J  normal  ichooli,  (S)  manual  training  schools,  etc. — Part  11 — Continned. 


Xune  of  inatitution. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THK  DLDID— Cont'd. 


Ohio  Iiutltution  for  the  BdvuM- 
tion  of  tho  Blind. 


Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind.-.. 


Pennajlvania  Inslitotion  for  the 
Inetroetion  of  the  Blind. 


Sooth  Carolina  Institntion  for  the 
Education  of  tho  Deaf  ana  the 
Blind. 

Tenneasce  School  for  the  Blind. . . 


Institntion  for  the  Blind  (Austin, 
Tex.). 

Deaf,  Dnmb.  and  Blind  Institntion 
forColoredYoaths(Aastln,Tex.). 

Waabingtou  School  for  Defective 
Touth. 

TVest  Tirginia  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Wiiiconsin  School  for  the  Blind... 


SCHOOLS  rOB  TBB  rBBBLB-HIHDKD. 
233     Connectieot  School  for  Imbeciles. 


Dlinois  Asylnm  for  Feeble-Hind- 
ed  Children. 


lova    Institution     for  (.Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


1» 


Nnni' 
ber 
of  in- 
struct 
ors. 


ao 


Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Broom  making 

Cane  seating 

Piano  tuning 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Hammock  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewlug - 

Cooking 

Carpentry 


Beadvork 

Sewing 

Broom  and  chair  making- . 

Piano  tuning 

Clay  modeling 

Papercutting  and  folding. 
Sewing 


Sewing . 


...do    

Broonf  making 

Mattress  making 

CiiairoanlBg 

Clay  nuNlclliig 

Papercutting  and  folding . 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Carpet  weaving 

Broom  making 

Hammock  making 

Chair  making 

Piano  tnning 


Knmber 
of  pnplts 


2  I 


Free-hand  drawing 

CUy  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Free-band  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carving 

ISmbroldery 

Farm  and  garden  work .... 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  


6 

1 
10 

10  ! 
1 
s 

3 
2S 
18 

1 
40 


40 
40 
40 
120 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


.40 

40 
40 
40 
40 


(a) 


(«) 


20 


40 
40 
40 
40 
52 
40 
40 
40 


a  Entirely  individoal  work,  and  tho  number  of  weeks  depends  upon  capability  of  pupil. 
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£I>DCATEQ3r  JBB^OST,  1803-94. 


Taslk  2i.—Siati»tio»  ofmumHal  imUuMml  ii»mmg  *>  (/)  tasittettiMw  g/oTlByirtc  ji  ill, 
(£)  mormU  tokooU,  (S)  mmmal  tKtiiitimg  aekosh,  tlc.—r.taa  Q— ContnnMd. 


Xame  of  inatttotiOD. 


SCHOOLS  FOK  THE  IPEKBLS- 

MINDED — continaed. 

lows    luatltntioBa    finr    Feable- 
Minded  Childnn. 

Kentack V  InsUttttion  for  Peeble- 

Mtaded  Children. 
Font  ilUl  Private  Institstion  for 

Feeble-iMiiidad    and  J^epUc 

CUldres. 


Home  Sehonl  far  Nervoaa  and 
Delicate  Ohildran  and  Youtfaa. 

Private  Inatitatien  for  the  Eda- 
oatioD  of  feelile-HindedTouth. 


HlUalda  School.. 


Maaaacbaaetts    School  lot    the 
Feeble-Hinded. 


'Wilbur  Home  anA  School  for  Hie 
FMblcMlndwl. 

Minnesota   School    for    faebte- 
Jrlinded. 


Haddonfleia  Training  Sobod. . 


Now  Jersey  Staite  InatltitUon  for 
Fee^ile-Slinded  Women. 

Now  Jersey  Training  School  for 
the  Education  and  Care  of 
Feehle-kOnded  Children. 


BrnnawioV  Honftft......  .......... . 

Kew  Tork  State  Coatsdlal  Asy- 
lum for  Peoble-Mindod  Women 


BandalU  Island  Ind  ustrlal  School 


•f  iostroetlon. 


t» 


WaadtaBdag .  _.... 

Carring 

Faim.or  cai4an  «ark> 


UaotasBloBl  dmviqg 
dagr  SBodelii^g ........... . 

frnper  cattingMid-ftiUinc 

Semiag - 

.XaDobon  <laoe  aiadBlag 


Free-hand  drawilif 
Mechaaical  drkwiac. 
Fa|iar  eottliig  and  Aiding 

Setting — .--. 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Wood  aawlBg . 

Slating  -  ■■ ... ..  . 

Paper  outtiDg  ana  folding 

Sewing 

CaiiMuitry  .................. 

Wood  taming 

Famine 

Honsework 

Farm  or  gardon  work 

Pahiting 

.Sowing 

SlaydrOr  lutfe  week 
<3aaqientry ...—..— . 
Aum  or  •gw^en  work 

frbtjog 

Paintfaag ... — ... 

Sewing 

X^ooktng 

Fans  at  caadanwark 
Free-hand  dtrawisig. 
Fagwr  tiMbtg — 

Sewing. 

SoioU  aasriag — 
Brash  malting 

Reponaai  

Farm  or  sardonwork 
FiaoJiMm  draTriiig ... 

Clay  modeling 

Va^nroiitttag  and  fdlding 

Sewing 

Hloyd  or  kaifs  wack. 

Carpimtrj 

Carving  ».... — .. — 
Sewing  ._.......... 

Cooking 

Frechmd  diaiwlug 
3Ceclianisal  d  vowing 

Olaymadsliag 

Paiper  ontUng  andfcWing 
Sewing ~ 

Sieving 

Farm  or  gMden'WWk 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding 

Sewhig , 

Cooking , 

Sowing 
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Tabi£  21.— AsImMm  ofmamual  indtatrial  Uraining  in  (1)  intHtuiions  of  oolleffiate  grade, 
{!)  murmal  cefteob,  (3)  -moiniAZ  trahnng  sokooli,  etc. — Pakt  II — Continaed. 


MUD6  of 'hHtitatloii. 


Branoh  of  instractian. 


Nam- 
ber 

OfiB- 

stroct- 
on. 


Number 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Number 
of 

weeks 
tbeanb- 

Jeot  is 

studied 

(lurfDir 

the 

entire 
course. 


2B0 
291 


t92 


SCHOOLS  FOB  TBS   PEKBLC- 

inHDiD — continued. 
BandaUs  Island  IndustrislSohooI. 


ThoiSegntii  School  for  Children  of 

Anosted  Development. 
Pennftvlvaiiia  Ttainlng  School  for 

Foeble-Uinded  CUlSren. 


WfeshingtoD  School  for  Defective 
Yootli. 


-RErORM   BOHOOLS   AMD    BSrOBlIA- 

tobhs. 


2S3  ;  Preston  Bohool  Of  Indnstr; . 


»t     SUte  Indoatrial  ikshool,  Goldeo, 
Colo. 


sas 


196 
»7 


2S8 
290 
MO 


Comiecticttt  School  for  Boys. 


Delswaro  Industrial  School  for 

Qirla. 
Kofoim  School  of  the  Diatrlot  of 

Columbia. 


Chicago    Industrial    School    for 

Oirte. 
Erring  Woman's  Befugo 


I  IlUnoia  School  of  Agricnltnre  and 
I      Manual  Training  tor  Boys. 
Ml     IlUnoisIiidastrialSchool  for  Girls 


»S 


Indiana  Reform  School  for  Girls 
and  Womsn's  Prison. 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys. 


tv 


»o 


31 


aa 


Cooking  (••*•»«**•■••••««••••*>• 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Mat  making.. 

Sheet-metalwork  (tinsmithing) . 

Basket  making  — 

Fanu  or  garden  work..... 

Plain  and  fancy  sewing 


Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling. » 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing . — 

Cooking — 

Carpenby 

Painting 

Cla>  uit^eling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing — .- 

Pum  or  garden  work..... 


Sewing ».. 

(booking 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Painting 

Sewiug .. 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  wosk  - . 

Carpentry 

Shoemaking 

Form  or  gairaen  work. 

Printing .... 

Brickmaking ..... 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Brioklavfiig 

Printing 

Painting 

Telegraphy 

Sewing .. 

Cooking 

Paper-box  making 

Sewing . 
Cookin 


Cookim;... 
Oarpentry  . 


Maciiine-shap  work. . . 
Farm  or  garden  work. 
Hlscellanoous 


Sewing  . . 
Cooking. 


Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundry  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knlfo  work 

Carpentry  

Shoemaking.... 


10 
22 
10 
18 
6 
4 
11 


31 
10 
51 
108 
0 


93 


40 
40 
40 
40 


104 
104 
104 


SO 
92 
40 
60 
iO 
90 
50 
16 


52 
62 
62 
52 
52 
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Table  21. — Staiistiea  of  manual  induitrial  iraiuing  in  (1)  in$Uttttion$  of  eoUagitUe  gnk, 
(2)  normal  ichoola,  (5)  manual  training  lehooli,  etc. — Pabt  II— <;ontmned. 


Kame  of  iDBtltuUon. 


264 


BEFOIUI   SCHOOLS  AND  SEFORMA- 

TORiss — continued. 
Indiana  Reform  Scliool  for  Boya. . 


Girls  Indastrial  Scltool  (Bdoit, 
Kans.)- 


205  '  Ennaas  State  Soform  School. 


260 
287 
268 


269 


270 


I 


Maine  Indoatrial  School  for  Girls. 

Maine  State  Bcfonu  School 

Honaeof  Refuge  (Baltiinore,  Md.) 


St.  Mary's  Indastrial  School . 


Honee  of  Refonnation  (Chelten- 
ham, Md.). 


271  I 

I 

272  I 
273 


Indastrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls . 
State  Indastrial  School  for  Girls. 


Massachnsctts 
School. 


State     Primary 


I 


274 
275  I 
276 


Plammer  Farm  School 

Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth 

Union  Truant  School,  i 
Lyman  School  for  Boys 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Nninbor     Nicba 
of  popilik        cf 

Nmn-: r  —  ^}\ 

ber  I  "* 

of  in 


19 


Baking 

Laandiy 

Forging 

Machine-shop  work. . . 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing  ... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Pattern  making 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Fann  or  garden  work. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry . 


Wood  taming 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work.. 

Printing 

Freehand  drawing . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carring 

Machine-shop  work.. 

Tailoring 

Cooking 

Carpentrr 

Sboeipaking 

Lanndiy 

Baking 


lOpi 

Farm  or  garden  work. 


atract 
ors. 


Blackamub 

Sewing 

Cooking 

.Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry  

Woodtnming .. 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyrt,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

AVood  turning 

Forging 

I  Farm  or  garden  work 

iTif«te^''Tf*'  T't*''  "?•"  •"'"^hs'-ge.l.  which  is  seldom  less  than 
*  The  boys  all  assist,  and  ore  Uaght  in  housework  and  laundry. 


Male,  niolf . 


9t     33     »3 


1 

1  • 
1 
2 


4  ' 
IS  ■ 
2 

4i 

jl 

0 

0  : 
0  ■ 
30  ' 

4  ' 
U' 


n 


24 

50 

SO' 

8  i 

s« : 

5« 
50 
IS 
22 
22 

6 

6 

6 

4 
20 


•I      ,* 


20 

U  ' 
s  ■ 
1  ' 

«; 

120  I 
60 


12S 
125 


to 

1  I    100 
1  I     100 

1  ,  5 
30 
15 
»  . 

11  \ 
20 


8! 

40  I 

100  I I 

S5  - 

35  I I- 

W  I 

240  ■ 


a  atay  of  two  ytan- 
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'ARlx  21. — Statistic*  of  manual  indHttrial  training  in  (1)  inttitutiont  of  collegiate  grade, 
(3)  normal  tchooli,  (S)  manual  training  tchoolt,  etc. — Pajit  II — Coutiiiuwl. 


Kwne  of  inatltotton. 


BEroRM  amooLS  akd  kevobma- 
TOBIE8 — c-ontinaeU. 

Lyman  School  Tor  Boys 

.^•tate  iDdiMtrial  Home  for  GirU. 


Tf)     ITouse  of  tlio  Good  Shrplierd. 


m  '  Mithixan   Slate   Home  of  Cor- 
I      rection  and  Uefonnatory. 


!80 


St2 


m 


184 


S5 


at 


Indontrial  School  for  Boys  (Lan- 
sing,  Mich.). 


Minnesota  State  Reform  Bobool. 


Uinneeota  State  Beformatory. 


Uissonrl  State  Beform  gehool. . 


Montana  State  Beform  School . 


Kew  namj>shire  State  Industrial 
ijohool. 


New  Jersey  State  Beform  School 

ED  OJ 136 


Braaeh  of  instraotion. 


!• 


rrinting 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Sowing 

Cooking 

Laundering , 

Cntcliftlng 

Tailoring , 

Cooking 

Cnriieutry 

Wood  turning 

Carvini 

Shnemaking , 

Machiite-Khop  work 

Fann  or  ganten  work.... 

Furniture 

Cane  seating 

Car|«eutry , 

Chair  CHning 

Tailoring 

Bakesiiop 

lioller  and  englno  nioms. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Print  iug 

Psiiiting 

Dairy 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry , 

Wootl  turning 

earring 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting , 

Floriciifiuro 

Tiiilurlng 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

ShtM'mnkfng 

Engineering 

Stone  en t ling , 

Blnrksniilbing 

Farm  or  garden  work.... 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Brubh  making 

QnniTTiDg 

Tailoring 

Cooking 

Cnrpeutrv 

Vine  work 

Farm  or  enrden  work 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Brickmaking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

<  'nrpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work .... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

PHinting 

HoBiory 

Chnir  aeatiug 

Sowing 

Cooking 


Knm 

Iwr 

ofln- 

tlnii't 

ors. 


•JO 


Nnmbcr 
of  pujiilc. 


Male. 


ilt 


8 
2S0 
2Stt 


18 

20 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

21 

160 

D'i 

511 

83 

60 

10 

7 

75 

0 

60 

12 

30 

20 

24 

6 

4 

50 
10 
8 
10 
8 
7 
« 
4 
5 
30 
0 
18 
10 
2 
39 
25 
10 
5 
10 
2 
28 
10 
0 
24 


Fe- 
male. 


9-J 


Number 

of 
we<ik» 
tltoanb- 
Jet't  is 
Ktudied 
during 

the 
entire 
course 


■J3 


52 
S< 
S3 
»2 
52 
61 
104 
IM 
S2 


62 
62 
62 
30 


62 
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Tablk  2L — SUUMie^of  mammU  indM0trml  trmmimff  t»  (7)  inwHtmtiom  tf  o>tf<yi«te gwi 
(5)  iiuiwf  9eh0ol»,  (J)  MMKNot  troMMiH/  tdbMbt,  He. — Paht  II — CooiiBaA 


Kmae  of  iiulttation. 


I     Xnaiber    SbM 
I  of  pnpils.      it 


iDsimcUon. 


287 

2M 


BKrOHM  IICII(M>U  AND  RKFOMMA- 

TOBIES— (-unllnned. 
Xow  Jmoy  Stato  Kcft>nn  School. 


Now    .fprnmy    StjiU)     Indnstrial 

Srhwil  rnr'CirU. 
Newark  City  Uoioe 


280     Ritmhamlmlustriikl  Farm. 


2»i»     Now  York  Statft  Reformatorya. . 


291 
292 


Home  Tor  Fallen  and  Friendless 
(iirln. 


Now  VdrU  Jiivenilo  Aaylnm.. 
OUier  iudoatrios  arc  Uught  besidoa 


CArpeutry «. .., 

Kor«(UC 

Steaiii  titling 

Fami  or  {^anteii  work 

Bru'kla.viuf( 

Printing; 

Pfttrittn^ - 

Ptiuiihin 
Drickiiiakiug 

Sewmg 

CuokiDf*,  otc 

Ftpc  liKuU  drawing 

iiewiDK 

CookiuK ..., — 

CariH'iitry . 

Brnith  drawiitj^ 

BniHh  tiuiahiuf;. 

Fnrni  or  ;jardeu  work 

PnntlnK _..., 

Paiuttn^ 

Siaa,U  fruit  luUtiu^ 

Sowing .. 

CookiDR  iind  bakio^ 

Carpontry _. 

Hl.icU5tinit1iiii;{ 
ninncf^A  making 
ShnciuakinK 
Farm  or  f;anl«ii  work 

Paint  itif( 

Dairy. wiirk 

Laundenug 

Furnifccework. 

Housework 

Frii-  hnud  ilTtvwia^, 

MecUuiiical  drawini; 

Paper  oiitting  and  folding 

Sowing 

Cuiikiu; 

Wuod  tumiug 
Carving 

PatU<rQ  laaking. 
Forgini; 

Shoftt-Dietal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Marliino-f<hop  work 

Brirklaying 
Prinlin, 

FaiDting. 

Sowing 

Cooktiig 

Laundering 
Si'wing . 
Cooking 
Carpoiitrj- 

tiinae  here  oniiurorated. 


b  Inmates. 
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[n.K  21. — StaiiBiics  of  manual  Uidit^trial  training  t»  (1)  iiaiitHiimia  of  wllegiate  <frad$, 
(J)  Hormml  schooUj  {3)  mmniial  training  BchtHfU,  €ie. — Paut  II— CoDtiouecL 


>»'amc  of  inatitTi(uin. 


RCKORM  SCHOOLS  AND  REKORMA- 

TORlKs— coutinueil. 


New  York  Juvenile  Aa-vUim. 


SocU'ty  for  tliP  Kefnmiation  of 
JiivfiiilH  J>eliar|uonta  io  tbe 
City  of  Kt:w  York. 


. 


N«w  VorkState Industrial  School 


Bovs*  Indnstriai  School  (LancaH- 
ter,  Obio>. 


I  trogon  State  B«£brm  School. 


PcmiHvIvanta   Houho  of    Kefuge 
(iikiiMilU,Fa.)- 


Pennsylvania    K01180  of  llefuj;o 
(girli)'  <lep«rbiH;iit). 


Snckanosaet  School  for  Soya . 


South  I>akota  Stato  Hoform 
School. 


Branch  of  instraction. 


19 


Farm  or  (inrdftn  work 

Paint  injj... 

Couk-in-j^  .„ 

CarpoDtry 

Tailoring 

ShiH*makutf; 

IJakinj; 

En<riiH*criii^ 

Karm  or  gardoa  work 

Printing 

Painting;......... 

Ho»i«ry 

Free  haud  ilrawiag 

Mechanical  drawing 

CLiy  xnocleliniT 

Pa|MT  iuUin^  and  folding. 

Hewing 

Cmikinff 

Sloyd,  or  kntf«  work 

Cafi>entry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pat tHrn  making. 

Forging 

Moldinff  {nmtaU 

Viso  woik 

MiicliJDti  hbop  work 

Fnrni  or  gardou  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting • 

Stowing 

CariJontry 

Miu^liiuiA  ahop  work 

Jirirklaving 

Printing 

Puinting 

Sowing 

Cooking 

('arpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking  and  baking 

Carpi^ntry 

Stoking 

Cliair  work 

Rrusli  work 

Farm  or  gnnien  work 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Slioomuking* _ 

Sewing - , 

Ctmking 

Cano  seating 

&tftf:lianical  drawing 

Sowing 

Carpentry 

Forging 

M.'icbiur-dhop  work 

Shoi^makiug 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Brirklaving 

Printing 

(Jiirpentry 

B'ann  or  garden  work ■ 

Psiat42jg 


Num- 
ber 
of  in- 
struct 
ors. 


tl« 


Number 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


41 


41 

33 

5 

8 

16 

20 

5 

3G3 

«25 

625 


160 
50 
20 
40 
20 
40 
20 


Fe- 
male 


4t3 


125 
125 


125 
125 


Number 

of 
weeks 
theaub- 

jOCt    IS 

.studied 
during 

the 
entim 

con  roe. 


t>3 


52 

52 


loe 

lUO 

100 

100 
22 
22 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
lUO 
100 
52 
52 
52 
13 
52 
52 
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Tablk  21.— 5«<il#»<i<»o/  manual  imdnttrial  training  in  ( /)  intlittUiams  of  collmfiait  ^dt 
{'2)  normal  achntlB,  {S)  manual  training  acltouUf  etc, — Part  11 — Coutiuucd. 


101 

102 

103 

804 


aeof  inaiitotton. 


RrPOnV  BTHOOLR  ATD  IUtrOIt3IA- 

TiJRI£!>— cuDiiutitrd. 

TosoJi  H<in«c  of  Correction  and 
Kclumiaturv. 


Territorial  Reform  School  of  UUU. 
Vemjont  Reform  Scbool 


Brmnch  of  instruction. 


19 


806 


307 


ImliiBtrial  School  (Glen  Allen, 
Vii.). 


Weat  Virginia  Reform  School . 


Winrouafn  liula«trial  School  for 
larU. 

CHARITY   SCHOOLS. 

Intlnstrijil   Home  School,  Waah- 
iugl4)i),  1).  C. 


308 


Cliicapo  Waif  Mission  and  Traln- 
iug  Schwil. 


30a 


JowiMh  Training  School. 


Sowiup * 

Owkiup 

Car|*eiitry 

Farm  or  garden  work. . 

Sewing; 

Carpentry  

Vriniin^ 

Frci-liaiid  drawing  — 
Uecliaiiii-al  drawiuK . . 
Sloydor  kuife  work  — 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Sewing 

Coiiking 

Carpentry  

Uakiiig 

Umoiii  making 

Farm  or  ganicn  work. 

Printing. 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Domestic  work 


Iniltaiia  Soldicra  and  Sailors'  Or- 
]>lian  Huniu. 


Free-liand  drawing 

M<»chnniL-al  drawing 

Clay  iuo»ieling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

CiMikiiig 

Slovdorkuifo  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Curving 

Grt-enlinnso 

(■ardening 

Vise  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Carpentry 

P'orging 

.Sli©*-t  metal  work 

Vino  work 

Machine  sliop  work 

Illnek!«niitli 

11  cirnt'H  hoeing 

IMinting 

Wagon  making 

Free  hand  drawing 

Mectinnienl  drawing 

Clay  niodelirg 

Paper  cutting  and  foldiug- 

Sewiug 

Sloyilor  knilo  work 

Carpt-ntry 

Wood  In  ruing 

Cnrviu:: 

Pattern  making: 

Molding  (metal) 

Xfachino  phop  work 

Designing 

Sewing 

Cooking 


Iwr 
of  in- 
ftmct 

ora. 


or  liB^k.  I     ^ 


91 


1  t. 

2  '. 


12    .... 

3  I.... 
350 

350 
200 


150 
250  i 

SO 

7J 

50 

50 

50 
150 
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Tablk  21. — Statiafics  of  manualinduatrial  trainitigin  (1)  instUniions  of  collegiate  grade  f 
{3}  normal  achootSf  {3)  manual  iraining  schoolSj  etc, — Pakt  II — CoutiuueU. 


Naiii(w>f  inKtitiitiDn. 


CHARITY  SCHOOI^— conlimte<l. 

JDilinna  Soltliers  iiinX  Sailurti'  Oi 
])liau  IIoiuo. 


.1  *  Baltimore  Mnnual  Labor  School. 


Samuel  Keaily  School  for  Fcnialo 
Orjihans. 


McDono-iU  School  . 


Frieudfonl  Industrial  School. 


South  £ud  Indastriol  School  . 


Kalamazoo  Indtifttriul  School 

rtrooklyn  TDdii>>trial  School  As- 
HU('i:ition  iiihL  Hoino  lor  Dcsti- 
tiilt)  Ciiihhcn. 

IniliiHtriiil  School  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  K.  D. 

Kivo  l*oiiilM  House  of  Industry.  .. 


St.    GeorgftB     Boys' 
Tradu  t^hool. 


InduBtrial 


WilAon  IndiiatrialSchoolforGirla. 


Industrial  School  of  Ilochcster.. 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Kum- 

bf.r 
of  in* 
Btnict 

ors. 


19 


Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Fix'O-hiiud  drawing 

Meohnnical  drawing 

Carpeu  t  ry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Frco-liand  drawing 

Clay  uiodelrn;^ 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sf  wing 

Cooking    

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

*  'arpen  i  ry    . .   

Wood  turning 

Carving 

l*iittcrn  making 

Sheet  metal  work 

Machinc-sliop  work 

Farm  or  garileu  work 

Printing 

Frochttiid  drawing 

Mechauicnl  drawing 

Sowing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  orknifo  work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Free-h..nd  drawing 

Mechnnical  drawing 

Sowing 

t'ookiiig ' 

Carpentry  

Pat  tern  making  anddresamaking 

Printing 

Kitchen  garden 

Sewing 

Conking  

Sewing 

Cooking 


Slewing 

Diirniug 

Bed  making 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

(,'ooking 

Carpentry 

Freo-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Shiyd  or  kuifo  work 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 

Printing 

'ryiioseUing 

Priimlnng. 


1  iiiiiiiiiiiii..r... ........ 

Telegrap  liy 

Sewing 

CitoUiiig 

Klt»-hen  gartlen 

Practical  housework  a 

Free  hiiud  drawing 

Mechnnical  drawing... 
Ciay  modeling 


90 


XumlKjr 
of  pupils. 


Male 


3( 


Fe- 
male. 


3*i 


Nomber 

of 
voeka 

thoHub- 
jeet  is 
studied 
during 

the 
entire 
cuurae. 


20 

2l)  I 
10  I 
GO 


122 
18 
25 

25 
]5 
15 
10 
10 
75 
22 
18 
50 


1«3 

13 


125 
32 


108 

30 


a  Tbe  siri*  each  take  thoir  turn  in  asaiating  in  the  houBovork  of  the  insttiattoD. 


!I3 
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Tabi.«  21  .—StalUlici  of  «i«m<oI  xniMatnaX  tnummg  i»  (/)  i»Mitmlitm»  0f  eOlt^pA 
(j)  aoTMl  «*J«,  (.t)  «—«•*  «nM««9  «*»•/•,  tte.— PaJTT  Il-Contun-d. 


Name  of  InaUtutlon. 


BEMfeoh  af  instruction. 


19 


CHABiTY  BCUOOI.8— conllnned. 
IniliiatrUl  Sil»ol  of  RwJicator  .    . 


Jtl     Sit  }■  land  Iiwtilute 

324     Jewluli  Orphan  Ai<ylnm(I.O.B.B.) 


325 


320 


Ilownnl  Relief  Soi-icty  a. 

TBAIlK  fcnOOLS. 


327 


31:8 


Chrinllan    Imliistrinl   and    Tech- 
nical Inatiliite. 


r.nron  do  Hirach  Tradu  School 


Nnw  YiiTk  Trade  School  (evening 

cla»soH). 


Now    York 
clnsAos). 


Paper  cuUiii|{  luid  folding. 

Sewinir  .- - 

Cooking 

Sioyd  orVnifo  work 

Carving.. 

Hotisewifery 

SowinjT - 

Cotkkinf 

rr<v  hind  drawinR 

Mochaiiicul  drawing 

Cla\"  miKlphng 

Sewiuj; 

Cooking 

CariK'ntry 

Wo"d  turning 

Carving — 

Pattern  making  .  — 

Viae  work 

Seving 


I 


320 


3;;n 


lti)c.lic!*t*r  Atlioniciira   and   Mo- 
ch.inics'  Institute. 


MaaliT     linildor'a      Mechnnical 

rr;nIo  Schiiol  of  Philadclphi.a. 


ber 
of  U 
«(iacl 

or  a. 


Carpentry — ~ 1  * 

Carvins —  1  7 

Stuuccutting 1 

Machino  work  (ilay  course) 1 

Macliinoiihopwork 1 

Bricklaying 1 

Sign  iiainting 1 

numbing 1 

Electrical  work 1 

Slrehanical  drawing 2 

Carpcutrj- 1 

MacliiuD  ahop  work 1 

Plumbing 1 

HoiiHoanil  si^  painting 1 

lUiiiubiug 

Bricklaying 

Pl.iBloring 

Car|>outry 

Iloiifto  ]iainting 

Fresco  painting 

Biacl^aniilhiug 

Stoacciittiug 

Tr-ido   School    (day     Plumbing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering 

(Jariientrj* 

House  end  ftT»oo  painting. 

Sign  painting 

Printing - 

B'rcc-liaudelrivwing 5 

Mocbauicjil  drawing 5 

Cl.iv  modeling 1 

Si'"i'>S - ; 

C"okin'4 ^ 

Itc.igning J       1J2  31       d 

Frt^e-band  drawing \ 

Median  ical  *lrawing '/ 

Cariiciitry I        1 

a  The  school  ia  simply  to  teach  sewing  to  all  who  wish  to  lenrn.    It  h  open  Satnrday  afterwuw* 
foil  itcon  weeks.     The  l>o(ir  girls  make  garments  for  thoraselvea. 

h  Evening  classes.  3  nights  per  week.  7  to  9.30  p.  in.;  nay  classes.  0  days  per  wook,  8  a.In.to^^ 
evening  clasaea  run  six  months ;  day  elaseua  run  four  months,  except  printing,  which  i*  n  six  bW^ 
coiirce. 

e  Kvoninff  classes,  SI  weeks;  day  claaaes,  96  weekSw 

d  Kveuing  olaseea,  52  weeks;  day  classes,  60  weeks. 


I 
i 
1 

2 
1 

I 
1 
1 
I 
1 

a> 


Nnliji*r 
of  papil 


Uala., 


91 


«2 


143 
«8 
11 
50 
19 
34 
23 
S 

144 
23 
31 
II 
12 
13 

186 

238 
17 


tiMak. 
jenii 


39 


ns 


113 

«7 

10 


92 
119 
4 
IM 
131 

31 
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Taelk  21. — StttlMu:s  of  mannalindiiMrial  trainin{i  in.  (t)  in»tUuiJoii»  of  collegiate  gra^, 
(?)  noitHal  tchoolSr  (5)  maiuuU  trmning  ackooU,  etc, — Pakt  II — ContiuuoU. 


Kftnio  (if  infttitntion. 


TBAI;B  Bi'iiooLS — continued. 

Mnstor      T^itiUIer'fl      Meclianical 
Triitlu  School  uC  riiiladelphia. 


331     WiUioniBon  Fr<«  Hchool  of  Me- 
chuoical  Trades. 


I'XITED  STATE!)  INDIAN  SCHOOI^. 

United  Stotes Indian  Scheol(Fort 
Molmve.  Ariz.). 


303     rnitril     States     ludton     School 
(Keaiii»  Canyon.  Arix.). 

33 1     tTnitod     Staten    Indian     Sohool, 
(PlieL'ui.x.  Ariz.). 


Fort  Ynin»  (CaU  Indian  Indua- 
trlxU  ijcllooL 


33G     UnitfHl     St^atea     Indian     Sotaool 
I       (OreonviUe,  Cal.). 

337  i  Indian  IndaatTialTraioingSclraol 
(I'urria.  Cal.). 


333     rniUsd  Sta««»  Indian  Indnstrial 
School  (Fort  Lo^Tia,  Colo.). 


339     Unitcil     Staten     Indian     School 
(ti-rand  Junotieu.  Colo.). 


Unitod     Slates    Indian     School 
<Myoni,  Fla.). 


341     Fort  Lapwai  (Xdaho>  Indnstrial 
SoIhioL 


Branch  of  instruction. 


19 


ForRing 

Pliimbinir 

Stonermtinj 

Bricklaying 

Paiutiii^ 

Free-hand  drawinj; . . 
M<Hiiiauical  drftwiiig. 

Cnrpontry 

Wood  turniof; 

Pnt'tcm  making 

Vlj»e  worlc 

J^'achine-sbop  work. . 
Uricklayiug 


Sewing 

GookTng 

CarpfntTy 

Blackifmithiug 

EiiKineerin* 

F;irm  or  garden  work. . 

Sowing 

Carpentry 

F.imt  or  gardbn  work . . 

Sowiitft 

Cookinj* — 

Carpentry , 

Hoiisehotit  work.. 

Kngineerin^ .... 

Farm  or  garaen  work. 

Sewina— 

Cooking -...w.. 

Car)>entry 

StiooiDakm^....^ 

Honseheljil  work 

Laundry — 

Haaso  painting 

Sewinff — 

Houseliold  work 

Knitting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Shoi'm  Itiug 

Launtlry 

Hoiiaeworic 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Sowing — 

e»rp«ntry 

Blocksmft 

BnglBcorinic . 

F«rm  or  garden-,  work . . . 

Sewing ^ 

Cookihg 

Carpentry . 

Laondrr 

Sf  Kie  and-  hacaea*  ahop . 
Dairy. 


Nom 
ber 
ofin- 
stnict 
ors. 


a* 


li  umber 
of  pupils. 


Male. 


31 


3 

27 

2 

10 

6 

ICO 

160 

55 

59 

14 

55 

55 

SO 


Fe- 
male. 


Nam  tier 
of 

weeks 
theaub- 

.jert  is 
studied 

during 
the 

entire 
course. 


33 


33 


Apiacy .^ 

Fitrm  or  gardim  work 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  gacdcn  vork 

Pahttlsg 

Sewing 

Cooking - 

Carpentry  ami  wagon  m^ing  . . 

3hn«  nod  haraeas  maklU|f. 

BlacfesmiUilng. 


3S 
3<l 
36 
3S 
36 
147 
147 
147 
1*1 
98 
123 
128 
123 
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Table  21. — Staiiatict  of  manual  indiutrial  training  ia(l)  ivnHiiiiion»ofcoVeiiia1efToit, 
(t)  normal  nchooU,  {3)  manual  traiuiiig  $ehool$,  etc. — Part  U — Contiuaetl. 


Kame  of  insUtutloD. 


CNITED  STATES  INIlIAH  SCHOOLS — 

coutiuiietl. 

Fort  Lapwai  (Idaho)  lodaatrlal 
Scbool. 


Haakell  Institote 

MooDt  Pleasant  (Mich.)  School. . . 

ITnit«l    State*    Indian    School 

(Pipe  Mane,  Minn.) 
United  Stal«ii  Indian  School  (Fort 

Sliaw,  Mont.). 


Indian  Training  School  (Carson 
City,  Nev.). 


United  Slates  Indian  School  (Al- 
baquorquo,  K.  Mox.). 


United    SUtes    ludUn    School 
(Santa  Fe,  N.Uex.). 


Cherokee  (N.  C.)  Training  School 


United  States  Indian  School  (Fort 
Stevenson,  N.  l>ak.). 


Unitml  States  Indian  School  (Fort 
Xottcn,  N.  Oak.). 


United    State*    Indian     School 
(Cfailocco,  Okla.). 


Segor  Colony  School    (Seger, 
Okla.). 


Branch  of  inatractlon. 


ber   I 
or  in- 
attoct-! 

ur». 


19 


Tailnring 

Laundry , 

Fanu  or  garden  work. 

.S«wiiig 

HamCHS  making 

Wagun  making 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Sewing 

IIimnHttoid  work 

Farm  or  ganlen  work. 
Fanu  or  garden  wurk. 


Sewing 

Sluyd  or  kuiAi  work . 


30 


Numbrr 
of  pupila. 

of 

WMtS 

tte»V 

Male. 

Fe- 

j«tii 
daris; 

entirr 

count. 

til  I  »»  ;   33 


Carjientry . 

Farm  or  jrarden  work 

Car|>cn  t  ry 

Drawing 

Mqhio 

Farm  or  gardeu  work . 

Sewtng 

Carpeutry . 
Tailori 


1  I- 


lloriDff. 


tftucmakiDff 

HariiCHA  making 

Laundry  

Fann  or  garden  vrork. 

Sewms 

Coukio:; 

Carpentry 

BlackHmi'tliing 

Saddle  making 

Shouniaking 

Uami-as  niakf  ng 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Tailoring 

Laundry  

Sewing. 

Cooking 

Carpen  try 

BroAAinaking 

Laundry  

Hooseliold  work 

Rftroeas  making 

Farmer  garden  work. 

Sewing 

Cookiiig 

Carpentry 

Shoeniaking 

Tailoring 

Laundry 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Sewing 

Harness  making 

Shoeniaking 

Tailoring 

ItlaekHmitbing 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Sowing 

Cfmking 

Tailoring..... 

Sluxsmnkiiig 

Drcflsmaking 

Kousfliold  work 

Furni  ur  garden  work. 

Sewing , 

Carpentry , 
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Table  21. — StaiUtica  of  manual  induttrial  training  in(1)  iHtlHuiiont  of  coUefliale  grade, 
(S)  nortiial  sohooU,  {S)  manual  training  tchoola,  etc. — Pakt  II — Continued. 


Kame  of  inatltotion. 


3M 


>55 
8M 

367 


3S8 


3S» 


UKrTED  STATES  IJCDIAH  SCHOOLS— 

vontlnueil. 

Secer  CoIobt   School   (Seger, 
Oicla). 


Indian  Indootiial  School   (Car- 
Hale,  Pa.). 


United     Statex    Indiaa     School 

(Plandrean,  S.  Sale.) 
Piorro  (8.  IMi.)  Indian  Industrial 

Schnol. 
Hampton  (Vn.)  Konnal  and  Agn- 

cnltural  Institute. 


Tomah  (Wis.)  Indian  Industrial 
School. 


Unlled    Stniss     Indian 
(Wittenberg,  WU.). 


School 


Branch  of  iuetmctfoD. 


Kuni' 

b«r 

ufin- 

tlract 

ors. 


i* 


Honseliold  work 

Laundry 

Dairy 

Fan.i  or  garden  woric 

FrM'hand  drawing 

Mechanirnl  flrawiug 

Clay  niodelfnt; 

Papi'r  outtiug  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Coolting 

Carpentry 

HamcMSinalcing 

Shorniaking 

Tniluring 

Forging 

Sh<«t' metal  worIc 

Baker 

Fuminr  girden  work 

Printing 

Paintlnc 

Sleaiii  tritlna 


(g 

WsKoii  making 

Doracntic  work 

Farm  or  giirden  work. 


Freo-Iiand  drawing . . . 

Sewing 

C"okiiig 

Ciirpeiilry 

HurucHSiuaking 

Khoeiiiaking 

BlaokHmilliing 

Miichinesliop  work... 

Tniloring 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Painting 

Laundry 

Hoiiitehotd  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

H(»U)*e1iold  work 

Laundry 

Dairy 

Farm  or  garden  work . 

IIoiiHewinsry 

Farm  or  gardou  work. 


!>0 


Numlier 
of  pupila. 


Ualr, 


ai 


Fe- 
male. 


Mumlier 

of 
weeks 
tlienab. 
Jectis 
Htiidied 
during 

tiie 
entire 
course. 


9» 


GOO 
14 
02 

ISO 


30 
33 
35 
40 
26 
15 
5 
350 


375 
0 
49 
120 
U75 
20b 


»3 
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COLLEGES. 

commerrial  and  bmineta  coUegei,  1S9S-94. 


\                                 StndentB. 

-3 

1 

a 
s 

li 

"S 

3 

1 

0 

.3 

m 

I 

a 
a 

H    B 

3 

1 
0 

I-  m 

11 

3 

a 

1 

-1 

"•5 

Eg 
"§^ 

-           V 

■=o5f 

n~ 

33 

■3.2 

IS 

u 

il 

Is 

in 

.2g 

=  » 

■-'si 

°  £  a 
111 

73 

Students    iu   commercial 
course  of  public   high 
Bcbools. 

i 

Commercial   Amnnuoimia 
course.             course. 

couraw. 

Tclog- 

^ 

.2 

9 

•a 
1 

6 

■a 

13 

1 

6 

•a 

0 

a 
& 

18 

1  tt 

13  {    13 

14 

16 

17 

10 

so 

31 

3.1 

34      33 

36 

42,837 

11,893 
^G37 

1"^     ■ 
0,797  14,201 

14,  703 

6.032 
960 

],.307 

39D 

1        1 

14,  054  8,  785  22,  839 

7,300 

7,771 

4,466 

15, 220 

34,757 

I 

n,'u 
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Table  23. — StatiaHet  of 


SUt«  ami  poal^flloa. 


■zeentive  oflleer. 


S  '.~ . 


Rimiincliam- 
UrvwtOD 


AKKAKBAS. 


Arkadclplila — 
EarekaSpringa. 
Fort  Smith 


JamcHtown  . 
Little  Kovk. 


riia'nix. 


CAUroRHIA. 


Aaburn 
Eureka. 


Freann 

Loa  ADCcles . 


Oakland 

....  di. 

I'acUu  Grove . 


Sacramento . 


...do  

San  Francisco  . 

do 

do 


do... 

do  ... 

Sau  Joao. 


Santa  Ano 

Santa  Unrbara ... 

Saula  Cruz  

Snu  Lnia  Obispo. 

Siinbi  lioaa 

Stockton 


Vontara . 


COLOBADO. 

Denver 


Ttiiranfco 

Vueblo 

Trinidad 


coNXKCTictrr. 


Bridcoport  . 


RlrminKham  Bnatnesa College, 
lirawton  Uuaineaa  College 


Arkadelpbia  Practical  Buaineaa 
College. 

Eureka  Springs  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

The  Fort  Smith  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Arkanoas  Kormal  College 

Little Kock  Commercial  College. . 


Lamaon  Buaineaa  College. 


Anbnm  College  and  Bnaineaa  In- 

M*iltite. 
Eureka  Academy  and   Buaineaa 

College.* 

Fn-Nuo  BiinlnPM  College 

Los  Angeli'H  Business  College  and 

Kngllrtli  Trsining  Scliool. 

Ajileliitte  s  BiiHiuess College 

(iaklHnil  |{usiuei«a  College 

I'aciflu  Grove    Business   College 

and  Academy. 
Atkinson's  Bn'riiness  College  and 

English  Training  School.* 

Ma>nalian'a  BiisiiicfiH  College 

A.\  ro!»  Stenogniplilo  Institute 

Heald's  ititsiu^Ms  College 

U  niisun  Scliiiol  of  Shorthand  and 

TyiMjwritiiig. 

Polytechuii:  High  School 

Siiu  Frnncisco  Business  Cnllitge. .. 
San  Jose    Business  College  and 

'J  raining  School. 
Ornnge  Cniinty  Business  College.. 
Santa  Biirbani  Business  College.. 
Clic'Btnntword  s  Business  College 

Bowen's  Business  College* 

Ssntn  Itnsa  Unsiness  College 

Stot'kton    Business   College    and 

I^ornial  Institute. 
Vent  uru  Buaineaa  College 


Wooil  worth  Shorthand  and  Com- 

ni*-rcial  Colloue. 
Sonthwesteru  Buaineaa  College. . . 

rneblo  iiusinesHt  College  

Trinidnd  Bunineas  College,  Nor- 

ujal  and  Shorthand  InaUtate. 


Bridgeport  Business  College. . 
Martin'a  Shorthand  Srfaool... 


9    < 


G.T.  Dart. 
W.  8.Neal. 


II 


G.F.Clarke 

R.L.Dcan 

George  M.  Keal . 


J.  TV.  Decker. 
U.  A.  Stone... 


S.  M.Lamsoa. 


Edward  P.  Coleman . 
NeU  S.Phelpa 


F.B.Cook 

E  R.Shrader,  A. 

I'h.  D. 
J.H.  Aydelotte.. 

O.J.Willia 

John  Oliver 


Edmund  C.  Atkinson, 
A.M. 

J.  O.  Maynahan 

W.  F.Avres 

E.  P.  Herald 

MiasUarieJi.PhUlipa 


W.N.Bnsh 

J.  A.  Wiles 

E.  C.  I.  Danfonh . 


R.S.Eieby 

£.B.HiHn-er 

J.  A.  Clieatnutwood-. 

J.  A.  Bowen 

J.  S.  Sweet  A.  U 

■Will.  C.  Ramaey 


W.  J.Eennard. 


■W.A.McPherB0n. 


J.  C.  F.  Harrington 

H.C.  Warden 

W.E.  Anderson  ...... 


G.  a.  Taiaar. 
WiUiam 
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I8T3 
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IWI 
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1884 
18<»8 
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]8»t 
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1888 

18M 
1«S7 
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I89«       ]| 

18B        }'.._i 
1888 


ISM 
I8<4 


*  From  1892-93. 
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lOO 
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Slate  mmI  poAi^ffioaw 


BxBcaiira  offlcer. 


CO  jcKEcncoT— Ton  t'd . 

I  Uartfonl .1  BanHHn'a  Hartford  Baainess  Col- 

do Hartford  Bu«nos»  CoUPffc 

do Uuntain^r'H  Biminean  CoUege*.. 

...  .till Kol«"rt.'^n''M  Short hniit!  School 

S'itw  llwren.. (iiiffev'sShorthandSthotil 

do.. Yolo  1tiisineH«  CoUejie 

ilo )lo|Mrth  Biiaiiwwa  and  Coll^{iate 

I  Institute. 

4«  I ilo CbUOs  Uiiain«aa  CMkge 


4.*>     Xew  London 1  Kew  I^ondon  BiisiaeAs  Collog**.. 

4)1  i   N'ltrwich I  Norwirh  Busineaa  College 

47     Stauiford MarriU  Baaiuess  Collage 


T.W. 

Edward  n.  Morse 

C.  M.  Unut^iQCer. 

E.  M.lilmeteai 

John  F.  Galfey 

l;.  C.l.overidg-e 

A.  r.Thomes 

C.  n.  Childs  and  S.  r. 
Hntlcr. 

Bobt.  A.Brnheek 

EarlU.Svirt 

Urs.  M.  A.UeiTilI 


♦0 

.■)» 

51 

52 


1>ISTI:1CT  OF  COUl'M- 
BU. 

Waihincton  (023 
T.<otMHmiin  avc'D  no) . 

AVa.'iliiDgtuD 

ili>  

do 

do 


iiRoaaiA. 


S3 

1 
S4  1 

I 

sr.  1 

so  I 

57 

5H 

5:> 

et) 

62 


Coliimbin  CoIleKe  of  Corumerce. . . 

SpeDcerion  Baainaaa  CaUeeo  

Tiiniier'n  Short  band  SeliooT 

AVafibinutoii  BuAinesa  Hit;h  School 
Nijtlit  Hiij'h  School  (lirst  8ix  divi- 
aiuus). 


Atliiiit.i SotHhcni  Sbortband  and  Buaincaa 

UiiivHr-'*ity. 

.\ nnricii.-*  .'  St«fftr'rt  Broi),  >!:  Bailby  Buaineaa 

I      C'oll.'go. 

Aiitni'»ta j  St.Patik'k'sComniercialTnatitnte. 

I  trill  an i  New  Ebcni'zcr  Biiitinr^n  (College.. 


C.  K.Um«r 

Mrjf.  Sara  A.  Speneer. 

Hudson  ('.  I'aDiier 

<T.  A  Hon  Davia 

Frank  A.  Springer. 


.\.  C.  Brincoo  . 
M.V.  Stci&r.. 


I«S» 


Brother  Doaethcoa- 
S.  Culhonu  Spt-er. 


rolniiibii:! j  Coluinbtm  Biiiunc.Hn  College I  Rlchanl  AV^.ilaaaoy — 


Duliliu 

M:M-<m 

lioitio 

Sav;innab. . 
\N'ilider 


iDAlin. 
Iv'dso  ( 'ity  ... 


lli-Ilivill..' 


UlnoTtiington 

Cli;mi;mii;ij 

C!nrnj:o  (45  Kan- 
ilolpli  at.). 

Cliicago 

....  do  

do 


.do  . 
do  . 


llay'a  l{u?»hii'.^rt  School 

Ott  rgin-AIaJinmn  BustnesJtCallcge 

Koroe  BiisiuHws  Univorsity* 

ConiMicrcial  lu.stitnte 

Is'orth  East  (itiurgiv  Jlosinizaa  Col- 
logo. 


Taiapa  Itiiaiuesa  College* 


Bolide  BusincsAandlfonnal  Sahoal. 


Bellevillo  Commercial  and  Sbort- 
band College. 

BliimtiiTiL'tttn  Bnsinosa  College 

(Mianipaign  Coninirrcifil  Collef^... 
Chicago  lliiaincHu  CoHego 


TVLaSalloInsliliito , 

Jonea  l!iminp!«i*  Coile'io* ., 

Kinilmira   Shorthand  and    Type* 

writing  Sclinol. 
Mofro[K>litau  Bn.sinc»»  C'cdloKO  . .. , 
SI.  Patrick's    Colnnicrcial    Acad. 

emy. 

'From  18S2-«3. 
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bnaiti^ts  colUgciy  lSSS-94 — ContiniuMl. 
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In 
Knglish 
course. 

In 
teleg- 
raphy. 

Annual 

charge  for 

tuition. 

Monthn 

neccsaai  y 

for  jirftd- 

nation. 
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45 
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16 
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15 

18 
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91 
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61 
20 

,» 
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35 
30 
72 

31 
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24 
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61 
23 
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16 

40 
89 

30 

6 
•3 

9 

47 

37 
18 
45 
35 
11 
25 

17 

17 

20 
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0 

1 

i 

lO 

23 
3 

a 
o 

1 

11 

i 

3 

8 
w 
a 

i 

> 

19 

■3 

1 
14 

1 
15 

•a 

16 

1 

i 

18 

6 
19 

.2 
"3 

a 

30 

o 
o 

1 

c 

2 

O 

a 

1 
> 
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8 

g 
w 

34 

T 

13 

17 

31 

ta 

33 

33 

3)2 

125 
99 
85 

127 
03 

180 

57 
42 

140 

1,561 

n 

50 
25 
480 
243 
102 
27 

108 
38 

m 

153 

280 

254 

67 

lis 

20 
150 

62 

lOO 
30 
118 

35 
209 

38 

186 
48 
30 

281 

20 

86 

M 

217 

D5 
60 
70 
120 
54 

16& 
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25 
55 

61 
21 

31 

7 
22 
IS 
11.") 
20 

3 

9 

1 

85 

40 
29 
33 
100 
40 
15 

25 
13 

49 

10 
0 
20 
35 
0 
8 

15 
0 

14 

3 
0 
19 
IS 
0 
2 

I 

15 

4 

»75 

45 
40 

75 

$35 

18 
20 
50 

G 
9 
1 

4-8 
6-8 

18 

16 

12 

12 

0-10 

"12 

8-16 
12-15 

133 

30 
14 

70 

"'36 
44 

121 
1'" 

no 

28 
22 
85 
45 

10|     75 
20     7; 

2ll  180 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

123 
124 

lu 

8 
2 

13 

0 

0 

40 
60 

40 
40 

12 
50 

40 
20 
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127 

128 
129 

130 

100 

20 

50 

39 

140 

1,561 

18 

47 
21 

14 
5 

92 

723 
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2 
13 

0 
0 

20 

131 

0 
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3 

62 

0 

36 
200 
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16 

15 

20 
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10 
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25 
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Ol 
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18 
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0 
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24 
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15 
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4 
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18 
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State  and  poat-offioe. 


Nams. 


BzeeatiTe  offloer. 


KAirsAS— oontinned. 


LeiiTen  worth. 
Muihattaii  . . . 


Olathe.. 
Ottawa  - 


Paraona  . 
Salina... 


Topelia.. 
Wichita  . 


....do... 
W  infield. 


KEKTDCKT. 


T^xingtflo . 
Loaikville . 


...do 

Ifonnt  Olivet . 
Uwiogsville  . . 


Kew  Orleans  . . 


Animata.. 
Hftnjcor ... 
Dan  forth  . 
Lewiftton . 
Portland.. 

do.... 

Kocklaud. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Bagnrstown 

UASSACnCSETTS. 


Boston. 
...do. 


do 

Boston  (608  Wash. 
Injrton  St.). 

Boston 

...  do 


Brockton  . 


Hnlyoke  . . 
Lawrence. 
Lowell 


PltUfleld. 


Central  Bnsiness  Cfllleie 

Uasgrave's  Normal  School  and 
Business  College. 

Commercial  and  lliisic  School 

Ottawa  Cuirontlty,  Uepartmont  of 
Bnsiness. 

The  Parsons  Bnsiness  CoIleEe 

The  Old  KeliaUIe  School  of  Teleg- 
raphy. 

Pond's  Basineaa  College* 

National  Ksi  I  way  Sutton  Agenta' 
Training  School. 

Sonthweau-m  Bnsiness  College 

Winfield  Business  College 

Lexington  Business  College 

Bryant  tc  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Weaver's  Bnsiness  College  * 

Mount  Olivet  Commercial  College. 

Commercial  College  of  Bath  Sem- 
inary.* 

Sonl4  Commercial  Collage  and 
Literary  Institnte. 

Birigo  Bnsiness  College* 

Banfcor  Bosiness  Colleee 

Danforth  BnaineKS  College 

Lewittt^m  nnslness  College 

Gray's  Portland  Bnsiness  College. 

Shaw's  Biisiiiess  College 

Rockland  Commorcial  College. 


Eaton  &.  Bomett'a  Basinesa  Col- 
lege. 
Wolfs  Business  College 

Comer's  Commerolal  College 

A.  O.  Hall's  Bnxlness  andUanoal 
Training  School. 

Heckox's  Shorthand  School 

Brrant  le.  Stratton  Commercial 
School. 

Frrnob's  Bnsiness  College 

The  Precbers  &  Bradford  Com- 
mercial Sriioul. 

Martin's  College  of  Bnsiness,  Or- 
atory, and  Conservatory  of 
Mnslc. 

Chihl'H  BuflincRs  College 

Caunnn'H  Cnmmential  College..... 

Lowell  Commercial  College 

Cliiekering's  Commercial  College. . 
*  From  1S92-S3. 


K.B.  Leach 

Wayne  M.  Mtugrmve. 


S.C.Brigbt   

F.  W.Colgrove 


C.E.BalI 

W.  H.  Skelton  . 


M.  A. Pond  .. 
R.  Anderson . 


E.H.Fritch  . 
C.S.  Perry... 


IMT 


un 
inr 


ISM 
1«R 


itss 

M83 


CCCalhonn 1887 

JameaFerrier '  18H 


Ben.  C.  Weaver . 

Tbeo.  Riffle 

F.W.Riffle 


Geo.  SoolA  . 


R.B.Capen 

K.  ?'.  Gentlemen 

William  T.Serkins... 

N.  E.  Rankin 

I*vi  A.  Gray 

Frank  L.Shiiw 

H.  A.  Howard 


A.  H.  Eaton 

B.  Elmer  Wolf.. 


Charles  E.  Comer . 
Aldis  Owen  HaU  . 


Wm.E.Heckox. 
H.E.Hibba(d.. 


Chas.  French.  A.  U . 
E.  E.  Brailford 


James  F.  Martin. 


CH.Childs 

6.  C.  Cannon 

Albert    C.    BlaiadeU 

and  U  E.  Kimball. 
C.J.Weaaer 


irao 

18M 

urn 


1856 


ISO 

intl 

1883 
18S3 
1863 
1884 
1880 


1878 
1888 


1840 
1880 


lan 
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1878 


1884 


1883 
1881 
18S8 

1800 
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State  and  jxiet^ffloe. 


Kaa& 


XsMmtlT* 


•tna 


—  M> 

-  •' 


S>« 


200 
201 
202 

203 
204 


MAiJSACHUBEnS— 

continued. 


Salem 

SpriDffield  . 
Walthwn... 


Worcertcr . 
do 


205     Adrian 

200  ■ do 

207     Ann  Arbor  . 

20«  '  Jiattlecreek. 
209  1  Bay  City 


210  i 

211  I 

212  ' 

213  < 

214  I 

215  I 

216 
217 
218 

210 

220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
223 
220 


227 
22il 
220 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

23« 
237 

238 

230 
240 
241 
242 

243 
244 


TSigltapida 

Detroit 

do 

do 

-•..do 

Grand  Bapida  . 

Hillsdale 


Kalamaxoo  . 
do 


Uarquette 

Mount  Pleasant . 


Muskegon 

Owosso 

Pontiao....... 

•Saffinaw...... 

St.Xouia 

Three  Kivera . 


UI^tNKSOTA. 


Anoka 

Kminard 

Faribault 

HnAtiDca  — 
Littio  Falls.. 

Mankato 

Minneapolis  . 

do 

....do 


....do 

Bed  Wuig  . 
do 


St.  Paul 

do 

....do 

Sank  Center. 


Stillwater  . 
Winona  . . . 


Salem  Commercial  Scheol 

Child's  Business  CoUeee 

Waltham  High  SchoM,  Cemmer- 
eial  Department. 

Becker's  Busincas  College 

Hinman's  Business  College 


Adrian  OoUese* 

Brown's  Buslnesa  University 

Ann  Arbor  High  School,  Comaier- 
cfaU  Department. 

Krug's  BnsiBesB  Collego 

International  Business  College. . . 


Ferris  Industrial  School 

Caten's  College  of  Commerce  *  . . . 

Detroit  Business  TJniTersity 

Detroi  t  Col  i^ee  of  Commerce 

St.  Joseph's  Commercial  School  .. 
Graul  Bapids   Business  College 

and  I'ractical  Training  SchooC 
Comfliercinl   and  Telegraph  De< 

partment  of  Hillsdale  College^ 
Parson's    Business    College    and 

ShortJiand  Institute. 
Teller's    Business    College    and 

School  of  Stenography*. 
Upper  Peninsula  Business  College 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School 

and  Buniness  Institato*. 

Ferris  Diisiness  College 

Owoaso  Telegraph  School 

Pontiac  Rusincsa  College 

SaginniT  Business  College 

Terringten's  College 

Three  KiTcro  Business  College 


Anoka  Bosiness  College 

Brainard  Business  C(Hlego 

Browu'a  Business  College 

Hantiugs  Commercial  College  .... 

Little  t'nlls  Business  College 

Mankato  Commercial  College 

Archibald  Business  College 

Caton  Commercial  College 

Minneapolis  School  of  Business* 

The  Mnnson  Bltortfaand  Instltnte 
B«ieman'a  Actual  Business  College 
Red  W'itig  Commercial  College  ana 

School  of  Sliorthand. 

Globe  Business  College . ... 

Metropolitan  Business  College*... 

St.  Paul  Business  ('oilege 

Sauk  Centre  Academy  and  Buai- 

nsHS  College. 

Stillwater  Business  College 

'VViaona  tJammereial  College 

*  From  1802-83. 


Xrama  A.  Tibhatt*. . 

E.B.ChUda 

W.IUBulIer 


189* 
1884 


E.  a  A.  Beckar  . 
A.  B-Hinssan  .. 


D.CTbomaa  . 
L.S.  Brown... 
W.S.  Perry... 


J.B.Kmg 

Lane,  MeLochlaa  tc 
Thorn  psoiL 

■W.H.Ferris 

C.  B.  Crombine 

W.F.Jewell 

H.E.Foeter 

Brother  Amol  win 

A.  3.  Pariah 


18S 
M81 


laM 


AlexanderC.  Bideent, 

LL.D. 
-William  F.  Panans. . . 

W^.  P.  Toller 


Elmer  C.Glenn.. 
C.  F.  B.  Belkiws. 


E.  C.Bisson 

aA.  Shmrp 

W.  S.Osbcm 

John  C.  Brewn.... 
C.  -W.  Terrington. 
C.H.Sage 


A.  B.  Clinch 

J.F.Gerrity 

A.  B.  Brown 

J.W.Havks 

John  B.  Lanigan 

A.G.Hatten 

A. R.  Archibald...!.. 

T.J.Caton 

C.  T.    Bickard    and 
Grore  A.  Gruman. 

■W.H.Curtis 

W.  L.Beeman 

Prof.  U.  Curtis 


FrankA-Harott. 
N.  S^  Beardsley . . 
■W.K.HUUkeii.. 
I«wiaH.Vath... 


■W.P.CanfleM 

Mallery  and  Iiaaihsirt. 


isn 

1889 

1884 
188* 
18S8 

iste 

1884 
18M 

18M 


isa 


1887 
I8« 


1887 
I8*a 
18*3 
18M 
ISM 
1381 


1881 

1888 

less 

1887 
18M 
1881 
1882 
188* 
1877 

1884 
ISM 
189S 

18M 
1880 
1M4 
1S7« 

I881 
188* 


I 

1 

3... 


«   I 

4      1 


5. 

4i 
4, 

X 
S 
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a 


s     I 


%      L 
4.      & 

l'      = 
L      I 

l!      4 

11 
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Studonta. 

T^,.        Even- 

"^*            inc 

"^""-     CO..™.,. 

Avcrncc 
dally 

attend, 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 
course. 

In 

anianii- 

ensis 

ijourso. 

In 
English 
course. 

In 
teleg- 
raphy. 

Annual 

charge  for 

tuition. 

Months 
...f-essary 
tor  ^ad- 

uaticu. 

|3 

i 

3 

^ 

8 

o 

-a 

9 

d 

•3 
lO 

o 

11 

S 
u 

a 

■a 

o 

> 

13 

1 

1^ 
14 

4 

IS 

• 

m 

Si 
16 

i 
1^ 

1 
18 

■a 

73 

1 

V 

8 
1 

8 

a 

■a 

i 
g 

3a 

1 

a 
a 
> 

34 

a  g 

'^  0 

a 

"3 

a 
0 

3 

a 
a 

S 

d 

M 

36 

7 

13 

ir 

t» 

30 

31 

33 

3S 

35 

14 
25 

15 

44 

175 
17 

108 
130 

34 

15 
15 

45 

70 

5 
10 
0 

21 
20 

40 

80 
0 

SO 

40 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

$100 
100 

$60 

SO 

6 
10 
20 

10 
10 

"26 

12-18 
12 

21 
29 
20 

13 
45 

700 

175'     85 
17      15 

140 

20 

201 
202 

21 
30 

20 
10 

150 
120 

20 
30 

107 
95 

30 
30 

•m 

130 

ua 

0 

0 

160 

CO 

204 

135 

79 

« 

125 
55 
60 

"o 

0 

9 
67 
65 

12 
5 

30 

44 

35 
0 

6 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 

206 

0 

0 

0 
0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"■O* 

65      3U 

0 

20 

0 

207 

100      18 

55 
5« 

SO 

"25 

90 
194 

140 

250 

369 

34 

6« 

87 

42 

100 

10 
74 

10 
123 

71 

5 

15 

61 

13 
45 

68 

28-60 
60 

40 
75 
100 
45 
20 
45 

40 
"      '7.5 

12 

8 

9 

n 

"is 

'12 

12-30 
18 

1 
7 

48 

"e 

7 

jm 

20 

57 
145 
178 

18 

14 

25 

78 

68 

4 

709 

451 

637 
443 
35 
07 
111 

45 

100 

503 

321 

243 

35 

135 

44 

15 

7 

210 

211 

96 
7 

187 
28 

156 
10 
66 

53 

0 

0 

40    0-12 

75 
31 

• 

"ifl 

212 

30 
66 

14 

25 

6-8 
30 

?1J 



10... 

2U 

03 
22 
50 

15 
14 
25 

13 

8 

20 

59 

8 

30 

21s 

18 
75 

25 

17 
0 

8 
0 

6 
»-12 

24 

14 
6 

2 

71A 

30 

0 

0 

• 

BO 

40 

217 

',? 

611 

8 

r> 

75 

211 

40 

10 

5 

.W 

47 

26 

6-9 

20 

16 

218 

51 

42 

2« 
23 

13 
22 
15 
20 
24 
50 

0 
25 
10 
13 

8 
25 
58 
IS 

13 
10 

8 
4 
4 

12 

7 

47 

0 

20 
10 

15 
30 
11 

46 

13 

52 
26 

37 

25 

7 

12 

14 
5 

22 

24 

7 

40 

7 
SI 

1 

12 

120 

1 

1 

2 

76 

40 

6 

12 

11 
16 

9 

12 

35 

2ta 

220 

70      r,4 

2-i       4 
271       7 
23      11 

80 

15 

21 

IS 

10 
22 

1 
4 

60 
SO 
45 

6-10 

221 

222 

30 
19 
40 
30 

9 
4 
S 
20 

1 

iS 

12 

• 

10 

25 

6 

12 

10 
15 
8 

2 

0 
10 

223 

3 
12 
45 

2 

3 

30 

0 
0 

0 
0 

774 

56 
74 

2^ 
85 

0 
16 

1^ 
10 
11 
20 
24 

40 
24 

24 

10 

225 
■'70 

50 

]r>o 

GO 

9 

55 
30 
60 
60 
40 
65 
97 

SO 
20 

30 
50 
20 

10 
3 

20 
7 
S 

10 
12 
20 

2 
20 
10 

4 
10 
10 

4 
39 

2 
8 
4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

60 
100 
80 
as 
75 
50 
100 
80 
90 

0 
50 
60 
a4 
40 
10 
35 
25 
20 

6 

6-12 
6 

0 

9-18 

9 

12 
16 

9 
23 

9 
20 
35 
41 

4 

22 
8 

"3 

"'40 
36 

227 
228 
229 
230 

3l|      11 
130'     at* 

i 

7 

18 

0 

7 
0 

8 
6 

12 

231 

212 

251 
104 
260 

101 
01 
240 

200 

77 

60 
20 

49 
15 

46 
51 

60 

12 

35 
16 

9!       12 
6-915-20 

233 

2-t4 

8 

16 

2.15 

23« 

75 

80 

107 

ISO 

07 
175 

34 
32 

57 
120 

43 
125 

23 
20 

" 

0 

.... 

.... 

61 

6« 

19 
60 
91 
75 

34 
ISO 

10 
24 

8 
10 
17 

5 

8 
10 

9 

10 

15 
20 
12 

4 

11 

1 

16 

20 

28 

80 

12 

S 

13 

U 

8 

4 

7 
10 

6 
6 

0 
20 

40 
36 

80 
60 
75 
40 

75 

as 

45 
20 
30 

20 
25 

3-24 
12 

6-8 

fl-12 

6 

0 

9-12 
• 

7-10 
12 
12 

16 
4 

17 
35 
43 
10 

3 
1« 

25 

2 

31 
"21 

237 

97 

64 

80 

17 
30 

23» 

13 
40 
10 

8 
10 
IS 

26 
0 

239 
240 
7.41 

„|.... 

80      20 
Tu!     20 

71 

41 

15 

IS 

7 
2 

9  242 

25 
,   «0 

0 
25 

0 
0 

6  243 

i»!m4 

a  Per  nwnUi. 
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Tabi£  23.—Stati*tUsa  of  oomaurcM—i 


State  and  postoffioe. 

Kame. 

Bxeoative  oflleer. 

1 

■iml 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

• 

"a 

1 

• 

1 

a 

3 

4 

18S4 
18M 

li)S3 
]M5 
1879 
1889 

IMS 

laas 

ins 
lan 

isn 

1891 
18*1 

lan 

ISM 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1883 
18» 

mso 

1894 
1889 
189S 

I8e7 

240 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay  St.  Louis 

Corinth 

St  Stantslans  Commercial  College. 

Corinth  School  of  Shorthand 

Wvatt'H  BnHineaa  Culleae......... 

Brother  Stanislaaa    .. 
C.  W.Bell 

! 

(-■■J 

247 

Meridian    

L  A.  Wvntt 

ll     ll 

M8 

Nntches 

Cathodrnl  Commercial  School 

St.  Aloysins  Commercial  College .. 
Viokslinrg  Commercial  Scboor. . . . 

Canton  Commercial  Colleae 

CernilltoD  Academy  and  jSoaineas 

College. 

Carthago  Baaineaa  College 

ChilUco.he   Normal   School    and 

Bosineaa  College. 
Clinton  liuHincKa  College 

Brother  Caliriel 

Brother  Charlea 

Q.  A.  McDonald 

J.E.  Beadle 

i)    * 

T49 

VickftboTg.......... 

?  ! 

V*> 

TK) 

MISSOURI. 

2 

3 

13 

3 
4 
4 

1 
3 
1 

\ 

V>'> 

A.P.Abbott 

?51 

J.J.GilliUnd 

254 

Chilliootho 

Allen  Moore 

Ti5 

Clinton 

Campbell  £.  Grecnop . 
Ellis  Smith 

7^<t 

....  do  

Smithes  Business  College 

W7 

CoUegDUottud 

El  Domlo  SpriDgs.. 
Hannibal 

Mctjee  ColU'go  of  Commerce, 
Shorthanil  and  Typewriting. 

El  Dorado  Business  Colleee 

Hannibal  Commercial  College 

HarrisonTille  CommerclalOollege. 

L.M.BaUaD 

?5R 

W.H.  Miller 

7M) 

F.T.  Kelly 

200 
TAt 

HarrinouTillo 

M.D.Mehomay 

W.  T.  Thomas 

Brother  JnatusHogan . 

W.B.  Dickson 

Dennis  O'Connor..... 

James  F.  Spalding 

MUlerandMomi£>... 
L.  P.Mvers 

262 
•Nil 

Kansas  City 

do 

Cathedral  Commercial  School 

Dickson  School  of  Shorthand 

National  Business  College* 

Spalding's  Commercial  College 

KirksrOIe  Mercantile  College 

Lexington  Business  College 

Maryville  Commercial  College 

Excelsior   Business  College   and 
Normal  School. 

St.  Joseph  (.'ommercisl  College 

St  .Joseph  BitsInesH  University  . . . 
St,  Jo8ep1i  Business  Uui\erslty*.. 

-  -• 

VAI 

do 

W^ 

do 

?An 

Kirkavillo 

W7 

L6xinEtoD 

1 

268 

Maryville 

Moberly 

James  C.  Swing 

S.B.BaiT r. 

1   i 

3        1. 

770 

Brother  Arthcmian. . . 
E.E.ttanl 

;> ! 

771 

....  do... 

3 
3 
4 

2 

77' 

do 

A.N.Palmer 

1878 
1889 
1876 
I»tl 
18S9 
1883 

I8SQ 
18KI 
1881 

1888 

1890 
1883 

1883 

1894 
I8K5 
18SK 
lft<S 
lli9S 

li 

771 

i 

274 

77  ■> 

do 

do 

Esywanl  Business  Col  lege 

Jones's  ComnicrciQl  College 

Mound  City  Commercial  College*. 
Perkins  and  Harpel's  Mercantile 

Collese. 
Salem  Business  Institnto 

Leavitt  F.  Haywnrd . . 
J.  G.  Bohnier  ..  ..... 

5 

77« 

do 

Jos.E.Foener 

H.C.  Perkins 

;1  y 

777 

do 

77R 

Salom 

T.B.  Edwards 

CW.Robblns 

Jno.  £.  Feeler 

,1 

770 

Srdalia 

S       I 

TflO 

Stan  berry 

Nortliwostern  Nonnnl  School  and 

BusineHH  College.* 
Brcck  Mission  and  Farm  School  • . . 

14      It 

781 

AVilder 

Eugene  Backer 

■W.F.Eioo 

*!   * 
1 

31       I 

787 

UONTANA. 

Biitto 

283 
284 

28$ 
280 
287 
28H 
28> 

Engelhoni  Helena  Buainess  Col. 

lego. 
Garden  City  Commercisl  College 

and  Shorthand  Academy. 

Falls  City  Bnsincss  College 

<;mnd  Ixlaud  Business  (Jollrgo 

Queen  City  BuMiucas  College...... 

I.ineolu  Biisiiiens  C^tllpire 

McCook  Busiuess  Collogo 

Herman  T  Engelhom. 
KCReitz 

S 

: 

1 
1 

I 
1 
I 

MiHBOula 

NEBRASKA. 

Falls  Citv 

Oram)  Inlauil 

Unatingfl 

A.  M  Harzia 

Lincoln 

McCook 

L.Madarasz 

L.W.St«yner 

\    4 

^  From  1892-93. 
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Students. 

Averace 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

In  com- 
mercial 
course. 

In 

oroann- 

ensis 

course. 

3 
s 

J 

8 

1 

1 

0 

as 

J5 
1 

a 

M 

coarse. 

Even- 
ing 
coarHe. 

Eneliab 
coarse. 

In 

teleg. 
raphy 

t'harj:e  for 
tuition. 

necessary 
for  grad- 
uation. 

i 

8 

• 

lO 

5 
11 

145 

5^ 
105 
200 

41 

i 
1 

19 

"3 

"5 
10 
12 

1 

i 

A 

14 

1 
S3 

IS 

0 

1 

1« 

1 

17 

0 

18 

19 

i 

1 

i 

i 

a 

8 

tt 

a 
1 
5 

1 

i 

■5 

7 

13 

60 
0 
88 
35 
35 
30 

89 
12 

31 

9» 

33 

94 

ISO 
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"0 

ro 

36 
40 
40 

1 

: 

1 

'VK 

8 
148 

2 

30 

3 

• 

0 
6 

• 

30" 

2 
71 

0 

0 

...f-i    ii    • 

0 

28 
8 
6 
7 

a 

024« 
22  24T 

116 
220 

0 

iS 

• 

R 

0 

35 
230 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

30 

201      2V 

20 

0  2a 

..    I24t 

70 

m!     25 

io     a 

8 

5 
12 

5 
25 

10 
3 

4 

0 

8-I2' 

3  2U 

K, 

35 
18 

'>0 

17 

4 

7 

•t 

22 
8 

18 

7 

40 

9 

1 
J  7^1 

20 

« 

3  1 

45I        45 
1 
1 

3  2IS 

30 

40 

10 
08 

1 

2SS 

726 

543 

143 

30 
11 
18 

18 
130 
10 
55 
60 
0 
121 

43 

500 

4 

400 
5 

15 
5 

2 

0 

52 

45 
35-^ 

1 

46 

84 

63 
23 

35 
12 
15 

4 

19 
17 
40 

0 

80 

85 

Til 

7 
13 
0 

0 
10 

23 

5 
0 

0 

35 

30 
30 

14 

13 
10 

0 

0 

13       6 
5'      4 

•-.    ! 



6 
2 
6 

4 
14 

7  2SS 
l'2S« 

2S 

18 
120 

13 

4 
I» 
3 

5 
0 

25 

12 

8 

.4 

16 

0 
0 

0 
0 

"1 

401 

40|        40 

35 

45 

25         30 
65         55 
40         20 
45         25 

45I        0 

50: 

00 

85         45 

15 

8 

4         6 

0:257 

0  2S8 
0  2U 

37 

13 

5 

10 

2 

1 

8 
6 

260 
761 

80 

50 
120 

25 

75 
300 

50 

'"'3 

10 
40 
175 

35     10 

15 

.30 

0 

37 

7 

no 

20 

I«7 
078 

4,      0 
10     15 
78     10 

0 

0 

41 

0        0 
20,     80 
15     80 

60 

0 

40 

0 

0 

23 

0 
0 
11 

0 
0 
29 

10' 

5I        8 

6  9 
0       12 

0-12         0 

3-6 

0 

7  14 

0 
25 

262 
261 
264 

50!    25 
20     11 
52l     01 
30     25 

48 

10 
SO 

28 

9 

31 

11 

4 
3 
12 
6 

4 

26 
3 

25 
0 

8 

4 

•>m 

1 

2' 267 

....|.... 

61 
25 

100 
75 
60 

50 

"25 
30 

15 
40 
59 

21 
10 

14 
,0 

130 
15 

23 

30' 268 

IS.... 

15 

0  269 

iru) 
175 

1        1 

20-50 
00 

r/o 

125'    fit    io 

10 

in'    a1« 

771 

215     OO!     70'     15 

134 

50 
30 

51 

15 
20 
76 
3 

7 

14 

120 

10 

7 

25 
20 

22 
5U 

25 

?i 

15 

18 
101 
45 

8 

10 
35 

98 
15 
140 
22 
11 
41 

14 
108 
20 

9 

6 
45 

0 

« 

75|         30 
50         30 

.__    L... 

•/m 

88'     87     18'     17 

I"'"" 

6-7  10-12 

45 
SO 

10 
17 

45 

vn 

50'  200'  100     50 
237,  149     50     15 

49,     12'    62       3 
116     43,  145        9 

123 
130 

15 
61 

48 
116 

12 

0 

400 

54 

6 
25 

5 
27 
12 
10 

3? 

0 
19 

100         50 
100         60 
100         30 
100         50 
1 

53 

a  10       a  5 
46 

J 

1 
1 

73,        50 
00         65 

100 

4-6|     6-9 

6       12 
6        12 
6       12 

6 

» 

12-4«| 

11 

115  274 

60  275 
if7« 

on 

175 

130 

22  277 

1 
18!     14 '     28 

18 
640 

150 

61 

40 
45 

20 

0 

300 

27 

4 

20 

10' 278 

74lJ  2:i4i  74l:  234 

0 

0 

is!  ii;279 

7ftl    5U0 

1 

450 
136 

40 

75 

25 

25 
35 

32 280 

163 

70 

10 

V8I 

375 

35 

ino 
75 

20 
11 

100 
45 

SO 
30 

0 

9 

0 
7 

8-12 
0 

0 

C 

10 

9 

9 

16-24 
IS 

18 

i 

281 
283 

?M 

27 

17 
123 

40 
20<. 

20 

7 
21 
10 
60 

10 

82 
20 
75 
15 

4 

35 
100 

785 

1541    57 

120 
25 
125 

"0 
"24 

19 
18 

1 

::::i::; 

""0 

25     17 

78A 

45     30 
300  iflo 

0 

0 

40 

lOj      0 

0 

t-:- 

18     20  287 
60     75  288 

3.V 

2 

V.'.J.'.'.'. 
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Tabu:  23. — SUMatica  of  c»mmtreMtal 


State  MHl  poot-offioe. 

Namt. 

BxecntlT*  aAcer. 

la 
a 
a 

1 

1 

O 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

"MKI 

KEBBASKA— cont'd. 

Omaha            

F.F.Eooae 

I8T3 

TA1 

do 

National  Shorthand  InsUtata 

F.F.Boose 

laas 

?!»? 

York 

^V.  S.  Keesc 

1831  ' 

"in 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Smith'*  College  of  BoaincM  and 

Shorthand. 
NowHampton  Commercial  College 

Smith's  Academy  ami  Commercial 
CoUege.* 

Abrahamson  Bosiuess  CoUese 

Ijftnsloy  Busineaa  College 

AV.D. Smith  .......... 

ISSB  . 

2!M 

Now  Hampton 

PortflmontU 

NEW  JBRSST. 

Atwood  B.  UesorveT, 

A.M..  Ph.  D. 
Lewis  E.  Smith 

Charleallagnua  Abnt- 

1877 
isaa 

"ST 

Elizabeth 

hamson.                                 ; 
James  H.Lansley,  Ph.    IB73  , 

D-                                              1 
'William  E.  Drake •  188*  1 

"Wl 

Jeracv  Citv.   . 

Drake  Buninesa  Colleiro.... 

"OT 

Newark ..      ... 

Coleman  National  Bnainees  College 
Newark  Businesa  College 

H.  Coleman........... 

I8C3 
ISSl 
1874 
1883 
1SC5  , 

1(10 

...  .,lo 

Martin  I(ulrey.A.H. 
C.T.Miller 

noi 

do 

New  Jcraey  Baalneas  Oilloge 

The  Stewart  Boainesa  College 

Trenton  Bnsinesa  Colleee 

302 

toi 

Trenton 

do 

Thos.  J.  Stewart 

A.J.Rider 

ilM 

NEW  TOSK. 

Albany 

John  ILCamell 

1837 

305 

Cinitbamton 

Lowell  Bnsineas  CoUege 

The  BUey  Boaineas  and  Shorthand 

School. 

Long  Island  Busincaa  College 

St,  James's  Commercial  School*  -. 

BalTalo  College  of  Commerce 

Buffalo  College  of  Commerce 

Caton's  National  Business  College'^ 
■NVhitcman's  Telegraph  School  and 

Railroad  Business  College. 
The  Kerst  Shorthand  and  BuBiness 

College. 

Haley's     Business    CToUege   and 
School  of  Shorthand. 

Porter  Business  College 

Gone  va  Business  Training  Collage. 
Geneva  Shorthand  College  

18S8  1 

306 
307 

John  F.Riley,  A.  M., 
LL.  D. 

Henry  C. 'Wright 

Kev.JervmiahBroenar 

D.  D.  FUnagan 

Wm.  KCaton 

M.J.  Caton 

ISSt 

1873 

18U 
1SS7 
1888 
1888 
1880 

1888    . 

ISM) 
1890 

1888 
1880 
ISM 

lan 

1890 
188S 

1887    .. 

1888 

I8S3 

1801 

I8B0 

18*2 

187, 

IS8 
IS1» 

308 
10A 

do 

Buffalo 

310 

do 

tn 

..  .  do 

31? 

Chatham 

Frank -W^hitemaa 

J.  T.  Korat 

"in 
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Sherman  C.  Bstey 
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Fort  Edward 
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Henry  L.MiUer 

Ansel  B.Mackey 

Robert  E.Hadden 

U.G. Patterson 

C.  E   Willard 
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do 
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Glovcrjtvnic 

HomelUyillo 

do 

Gloversvilln  Businoaa  College 

Hornellsville  Business  University . 
lloruellsvillo  Busine.sa  and  ShorU 

hand  College.  * 
■Wyckoft's  Phonographiolnstitnto 
Jamestown  Business  College 

3'1 

Herman  C.  Ford 

Mra.MaTyA.Adaitt.. 
H.  E.  T.  Porter 

aw 

If?3 

a'l 

3?% 

Spenc*rinn  Business  College 

Alonzo  L.  Spencer 

Frank  H.  Rnscoe 

WUliamL.  Mason.... 

H.  W.  BamiagtoB 

S.S.PackarA 

Rutherford  and  Bov- 
oU. 

S?6 

NewTork(125th8t.) 

8?7 

Metropolitan  .School  of  Isaao  Pit- 
man Shorthand  and  Typewrit, 
ing. 
ThePaine  Uptown  Business  Col- 
Packard's  Bosiness  Call«ge 

328 

Now  York  (107  -W. 

Slthfit.). 
Now  York 
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New  York  (82  Bo'.t- 
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Stodcnts. 

Average 

In 

In 
teleg- 
raphy. 

Months 

a 

course. 

Etch- 

ing 
coarse. 

daily 
attend- 
ance. 

mercial 
course. 

amanu- 
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course. 

English 
course. 

charge  for 
tuiflon. 

necessary 
for  grad- 
nation. 
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3« 
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52 
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?5 
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11 
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1« 
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54 

17 

7 

4 
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0 

0 

n 

TO 
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A 

5 

n 

1 

54 

17 

n 

17 

5 
0 

4 

30 
80 

8 

33 
24 

- 

?fl4 

3R 

0 

0 

?4 

0 

14 

5 

13 

8 

?95 

n 

32 

93 
20 
07 

35 
7 

25 
53 

120 
15 

100 

25 

8 

20 

a  10 

lOO-llO 

90 

a  5 

8-120 

24 

4-6 

9-12 

10-20 

6-10 
9-11 

12-18 

14 

5 

•m 

3» 

•m 

69 

130 

li 

0, 

0 

n 

?98 

222i     43 

31 
50 
70 
08 

18 
25 

10 
0 

"6 

85 
85 

25 
25 

6 
6-12 

7 
7-14 

?9» 

85'     40 

105 

60 

80 

30 

28 

12) 

40 

0 

0 

40 

19 

300 

178      70 

28 

150 

80 

49 

15 

20 

220 

90 

0 

0 

75 

2.'-. 

12 

8 

04 

07 

301 

ZiO      70 

50 

inn 

119 

210 

15 

22 

80 

(19 

10 

0 

0 

75 

30 

10- 20 

24 

24 

2V 
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203    ll'J 

I'SOi 

T> 
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428   212 

58 

21 

8 
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70 
5 
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40 

6 
6 

18 
12 
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142      30 

80 

5 

8 

31 

8 

12 

85 

28 
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38 
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40 

70 
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10 
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0 
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30 
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90 
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219    137 
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0 
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42 
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n 
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wo 

0 
98 
43 
75 

150 

398 
2U 
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0 

115 

51 

50 

1 

200 
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00 

0 
50 

8 
25 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 

10 
178 

69 
135 

'i'm 

90 

308 

380|  260 

no 
It 

25 

195 
211 
20O 

112 
57 
15 

205 
33 

85 

3(!» 

32li     81 

314 

2C0    100 

75 
60 

40 

40 
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75 

9 

18 

311 

50 

4 

5r 
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no 

3 

5 

2 

0 

20 

16 
60 
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5 

7-12 

4 
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Kew  York  (108-110 
B.  125tli  lit). 

Niagara  fall* 

Olean , 

Oswego 

Peekskm 

Bochestcr 


....do 

Sclirnnotady . 

KiugSing 

Tn.y 

Utlca 


NOBTH  CABOUHA. 


Lvxlngton . 
Littleton  .. 


Oa1(Kldgc... 
AVashington  . 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forlu 

Fargo 

OHIO. 


Akron 

Ajililand  . . . . . 
Auatinborg  , 

Bennington. - 
CanHeld 


Canton  

....do 

Cliillicotbe. 
Cincinnati. 


....do.... 
Cloreland. 


....do  

Columbns 
do 


.do. 


sea  ! do 


Conltnclon  . 

Uayton 

Delaware . . 


Enat  Liverpool . 
GennuntoTn  ... 


GreenTilJe . 
liobanon... 


Walworth   Bnsinesa  and  Steno- 
i(raphlc  College. 

The  Niagara  Biisineas  Colleee 

Weatbrook  Comnierclal  College. . 
Chaffee's  Phonographic  Institute. 
Westchester  County  Institute . . . 
Kochester  Bosiuesa  tTniverslty . . . 

Underhill's  Bnsinesa  College 

Spencer's  Bnsinem  Collrg^ 

(Mi'U'k  Bnsinesa  College..;".- 

Troy  BasiDesa  Collego 

Utica  Business  College 


Wetmore's  Commercial  School  - . . 
LitilKton  High  School  and  Bosi- 
noen  InMiiiite. 

Oak  Kidgo  Institute 

Wilkinson's  Commercial  School. . 


Northwestern  Collego  of  Com- 
merce. 

Dakota  Business  and  Literary 
College. 


Hammel'n  Bnsinoss  College 

AHhlttodUniTernit.v* 

CommtTCial  Department,  Grand 
Kivcr  luNtitiite. 

Homo  Busiuess  College 

Nortfavastern  Ohio  Normal  Bust- 
ncsn  Department. 

Actual  BiinineRS  College. .......... 

The  Canton  BiiMiness  College 

Chillicotho  Bnslnrsa  College 

K.  M.  Bartlett's  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

TheNelson  BnRinesfl  College  and 
Forei/rn  School  of  Commerce. 

Spencoriau  Business  Collego 

Ohio  Business  University , 

1 1 artsough'H  Collej^  of  Shorthand . 
Mann's  Collego  ofShortband  and 
Typowriling. 

ParHon'a  lliiKlness  College 

Zancrian  Art  College 

Conner's  Business  College., 

Miami  Comiiicrclal  College 

National  Pen  Art  Hall  nnd  Busi- 

ineMS  College. 

Ohio  Valley  lliisiness  College 

Twin  Valley  College  (actualbusi- 

ness  college)." 

Ceiiteiiin'iil  Itnsiness  College 

Collegi^of  Husfness,  NatioualNor* 

mal  University. 

*  From  1892-93. 


Geo.  8.  and  Jno.  C. 
Walworth. 

H.J.King 

B.D.WeBibnM>k 

W.A.Chaffee , 

Charlea  Unterreiner . . 

A.  3.  Osboni,  S.  C. 
Williams. 

B.  8.  UnileAill 

E.W.  (iould 

C.P.Odell 

Thos.8.Shtelda 

G.  F.  Hendricks  and 

T.H.  Shields. 


W.  H.  Wetmorc. 
LW.Bsgley  ... 


J.  A.  and  H.  H.  Holt . 
Aaron  H.  Wilkinson. 


J.  J.  .Swengcl  anU  G. 

D.  SUiut 
F.  LeUnd   Watkins, 

A.B. 


F.Haromel 

C.W.Mvkranti... 
R.Q.  McClelland  . 


J.  Howard  Baldwin. 
J.  £.  Cummins ...... 


A.  S.  Griffin 

William  Feller.... 

O.  A.  Miller 

Chaa.  M.  Bartlett . 

Kichard  Nelson . . . 


Spencer,  Felton,  and 
Loomi**. 

Frank  S.  Stone 

W.  Henry  llartsough . 
BlUahUriffltb 


n.B.  Parsons 

C.P.ZnnerandE.  W. 
Bloaer. 

M.  A.  Conner 

H.  D.Wilt 

Geo.  W.  Michael 


F.W.Fowler 

Owen  Graff  Bmwn . 


S.E.  Shook 

Alfred  Holbrook. 
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Stadonts. 

Average 

In 

In 
EngUsh 
course. 

Annual 

charge  for 

tuition. 

Months 
necessary 
for  (n*ad- 

uation. 

1 
a 

1 

33 

22 
8 

i 

i 

0 

n 

1 

36 

59 
9 

coarse. 

Eren* 
course. 

(liiily 

altcud- 

anco. 

mercial 
couriw. 

amauu- 
cnsis 
course. 

teleg- 
raphy. 

1 

ft 
8 

60 

37 
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28 
CO 

00 

7 

0 
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79 
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9 

30 
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0 

0 

40 

10 
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6 
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12 
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24 
12 
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33S 

SO 

10 

12 
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15 

6 

45 

50 

4 
15 

25 

0 

iirj 

8 

0 
4 

23 
0 

8 
15 
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0 

0 
10 

4 
20 
25 

00 

3 

05 

90 

0 
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44 

0 

4 

0 

20 
35 

2S 
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0 

0 

4 

22 
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27 

334 

26 
4W> 

24 

21 
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0 

0 

7 

* 
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316 

«) 

337 

31 

21 

10 

104 

48 

18 

2 

1 
80 
20 
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16 

15 

230 

9 
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170 

22 

10 

260 

89 

36 
6 

45 
4 

70 
60 

39 
20 
31 

27 
15 

43 
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35 

3 
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31 
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0 

30 

25 

U 
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12 

u 
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27 
64 
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45 
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27 
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08 
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0 
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24 
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8 
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10 

6 
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ni 

872 

STi 

S75 
376 

377  I 

378  i 
870 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

888 

387 


300 
301 


392 

393 
394 
395 


390 
3U7 
898 


Lima 

MaaiiloB 

Newark 

Kew  Philadelphia. 


OlMriin 

do 

Piqua 

Portsmooth  ,. 

Sidney 

Springfield  ... 

do 

TilBn 

do 

Toledo 

....do 


TanVTert 

Wnrrcn 

Wooater 

Youugstown 

<lo 

Zanesvillo  — 


Modford. 
X'ortland. 

do... 

Salem.... 


PENKSYLTANIA. 


400 
401 


402 
403 


404 
40S 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
410 
417 

418 


Allentown. 

....do 

AUegliouy  . 


AltooDa 

liuavur  Falls. 


Bethlehem. 


Dubois  . . . 
Columbia . 


Corry 

Easton 

Erie 

do 

Barriahnrg . . 
....do...  ... 

do 

Haslotou  .... 

Laucaater 

do 

Lebanon 

Locic  Haven  . 
McKeenport . 
Mettdville  ... 


North  Wales  . 


Kaine. 


Lima  Buainesa  College 

Masillon  Actual  Basineaa  College. 

Newark  Business  College... 

New  Philadelphia  Busmesa  Col- 
lege. 

The  Uberlin  Bnaineas  College 

Central  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Beck's  Piqna  Commercial  College. 

River  City  Boainees Colleeo 

Tho  Buckeye  Business  C<ulego 

Nelson's  Business  College 

'Willise  C<dlege  of  ShorOiand 

Heidellmrg  CoUeee  of  Commeroo.. 

Tiffin  BnJness  College 

Davis  Business  College 

Steadman  Business  College  and 
Shorthand  School.* 

Van  Wert  Business  College 

Warren  Business  College 

llixlsr's  Business  Collese 

Browne's  School  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

The  Normal  Business  College*.... 

ZanesviUe  Business  and  Commer- 
cial College. 


Rigaby's  Business  College. 
Portland  Business  College* 
Holmes  Business  College.. 
Capital  Business  College . . 


AUeutown  Bnsinoss  ToUege 

American  Business  College 

Williams  College  of  Actual  Bust. 

ness  Practice. 
Mountain  City  Business  College... 
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Dn  Bi)iB  Business  Coliego 
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Clark's  Business  College* 

Erie  Business  Vniversity 

Harrisburg  Business  College 

Keystone  BiisiceMS  College 

Sr.hool  of  Commerce 
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EDUCATION  EBPORT,  1893-94. 

Tabuc  23. — Statistic*  of  e&mmerei^  mi 


State  tind  post-offioe. 


rENKSTLTANU— con  ■ 

tinned. 


NorriRtovn 

Oil  City 

Germautown,  Phila 

Philadelphia 


Pittebnrg. 

do  — 

....do.... 


...do 

Potteville. 
Keading... 
do ..... 


Scranton. 


Shamokin  ... 
Klienandoah  . 

Sunburv 

Towanda  

Washington . 


Wayneobnrg  . 
AVillcenbarre. . 
WUIiauiaport . 
Tork 


BHODE  ISLASV. 

Eaat  Greenwich  .. 


Pawtncket.. 
Providence . 


.do. 
do. 


SOITTH  CABOLINA. 


Charleston. 
Clinton 


SOtrrH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Sioux  Falls . 


TBXKESSEE. 


Chattanooga. 
KnnxriUo  ... 

...do 

....do 


KashviUo. 


.do. 


Mame. 


SchiMler  College  of  Bosineaa 

TubbA  llnsinesH  College 

Gennantowu  BuaiuttSB  College 

Pierce  School  of    Business  and 

Shortliand. 

Actual  Buitiness  College* 

Martin's  Shorthand  School 

Curry  ISuniness  College  of  Cnrry 

University. 

Duff's  M  ercantile  College 

Comniercial  School 

Interstate Oommercial  College*... 
Reading  Business  College  sua  Scl- 

entitio  Academy. 
'Wood's  College  of  Businesa  and 

Shorthand. 

Shamokin  Bnainess  College 

Shenandoah  BnsinesM  College 

Sunburv  Business  College 

Towanda  Business  and  Shorthand 

Ciillege. 
'Washington  Business  College  and 

Scboolar  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, and  Fenmanshlp. 

Waynesburg  College 

WilkesbarrH  Business  College 

Pott's  Shorthand  School 

Patrick's  Business  College 


Greenwich  Business  College. 


Pawtucket  Business  College 

Providence,  Bryant,  and  Stratton 

Busincfls  College. 
Seholttt^ld'g  Comniercial  College.. 
Sponccrian  Busiuess  College 


German  School 

Xhornwell  Orphanage  Sohool  of 
Shorthand. 


Abenlern  Business  College 

Siuux  Falls  Business  University. 


Mountain  City  Business  College . 

Knoxville  BuHiness  Collogo* 

McAlleu's  KiiHiitcRH  College 

Toiiiig'K  Collegeof  Shorthand  and 

Ty|M»  writing. 
Drnusbon'a     Practical   Bnslnciia 

Cnllego  and  School  uf  Shorthand 

anil  Telegraphy. 
Jeouings  Business  College 


Exeeatire  •fficer. 


L.D.MalUiie 

Belavan  C.  Tubbn  . . . 
Charles  Hagniis  Abra 

ham  sou. 
Thomas  Uav  Pierce, 

A.M.,  Ph.D. 

HattJ.Conner 

A.M. Martin 

J.  C.  Hoch,  A.   M.. 

Ph.D. 
'Wm.H.Doff 


H.Y.Stoner... 
D.B.  Bninner. 


T.  E.'Wood. 


'W.F.Magee 

James  F.  waldron. 
Jnlin  L.  Miller..... 
U.S.  Crouk 


'W.J.Hnaser. 


Dr.A.B.Mitler 

G.W. 'Williams 

John  G.  Henderson. . . 
W.U.Patrick 


Francis  D.  Blakeslee, 
D.  D. 

Geo.  W.  Milaman 

Theodore  B.  Stowell. 

Albert  G.  SeholBeld  . 
G.  W.  Spencer,  jr 


C.  W.  Bergmann. 
W.  P.  Jacobs 


Harry  A. Way , 

U.  C.  Chriatopherson . 


Wiley  Bros 

J.  T.  Johnson.... 
John  A.  McAllnn 
J.  F.Edington... 

J.  F.  Dranghon.. 
B.W.Jennings.. 
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Table  40. — SUttMiaif 


Fost-offlea. 


ITune. 


Bxecntlr*  ofliocr. 


» 


Ioiio,Cn] 

Whittier,  Cal 

Golden,  Oolo 

MiddletowD,  Conn. 

Meiideo,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del. . . 

do 

AVashiogton,  D.  C  . 

A  ngusUi,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Ulonirood,  111 


rontlac.ni 

Sotitli  Evanston,  HI. 
ludlanapolis,  Ind — 


Plainfleld,  Ind 

Kldiira,  Iowa , 

Mitcliellville,  Iowa. . . 

lieloit,  KauB 

North  Topeka,  Kans. . 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Orleaus, La. ...... 

Hallowell,  Me 

Portland,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

....do 

Carroll  Station,  Md 


Cheltenham,  Md 

Boston,  Maas 

Deer   Island,  Boaton, 

Mass. 
Goshen,  Mass 


Lancaster,  Mas*.... 
Lawrence,  Masa.... 

Lowell,  Mass 

North  Cambridge,  Mass 

Onkdale,  Mass 

Salom,Mas8 

Springfield,  Moss . . . 
Walpole,  Mass 


'Westboro,  Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich..., 

Detroit,  Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 


Lansinc,  Mich . . . 
Ked  Wing,  Minn. 
St.  Cloud,  Minn . . 
UnoTievillo.  Mo . . . . 
Chillicotbo.  Mo.. 

St.  Lonja,  Mo 

MUes  City, Mont.. 


Preston  School  of  Indnatry , 

Whitticr  State  School 

State  Industrial  School  of  Colorado 

Connecticut  Indnatrial  School  for  Qirb* . . 

Connecticut  State  School  for  Boys 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Qirla .... 

Ferris  luduatrial  School* 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Colombia 

Kiohmond  CountyReformatory  Institute. 

Erring  Women'sKefoge  for  Keform 

Ulinois  School  of  Agncolture  and  Man- 
ual Training. 

niinois  State  Keformatory 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Indiana  Reform  School  and  Woman's 
Prison. 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys 

Iowa  Industrial  School 

do 

Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  Reform  School 

Houiioof  the  Good  Shepherd 

Kuys'  House  of  Itefage 

Maiuo  Industrial  School 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge 

Female  House  of  Refuge 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys  of 
the  City  of  Baltlnion. 

House  of  Reformation 

House  of  Reformation  for  Boys 

Truant  School 


Hampshire  and  Franklin  County  Tmant 
School. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls 

Essex  County  Truant  School 

Lowell  Reform  School 

Cambridge  Truant  School* 

■Worcester  County  Tmant  School* 

Plumnier  Farm  School 

Hampden  County  Tmant  School 

Korfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymontb  tTnlon 
Truant  School. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Reforma- 
tory. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Minnesota  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory 

Missouri  State  Reform  School 

State  Industrial  Home  for  GirU 

House  of  Refbge 

Montana  StateReform  School 


E.  Carl  Bank 

"Walter  Llndley 

G.  A.  Garrard 

WiUlam  G.  ('airbank  .  ... 

Samuel  Xhauh«r 

Hrs.Spra^e 

H.B.  Haines 

Geo.  A.  ShalleobcTver. ... 

Daniel  C.  Stolling 

Helen  M.Woods 

Mrs.  Ursula  L.  Haniaaa. 


R.  W.  McCIaughtT. . . 
Misa  Fannie  Morgan. 
Sarah  F.  Keely 


T.J.  Charlbm 

B.J.  MUea 

CC.Oory 

Misa  Fannie  Hahn 

E.  C.  Hitchcock 

Mother  M.  of  St.  Sctwhatin  . 

W.C.  Stanatau 

E.Rowell 

J.R.  Farrington 

Robert  Jabea  Kirkwaod.. 

W.  K.  Bibb 

Brother  Dominic.......... 


John  W.  Horn. 
Jas.&.Gerri»b. 
....do 


W.A.Barrus 


&L.Braekett 

Henry  E.  Swan 

Conielias  E.  ColUaa. 
Martin  L.Eldridge.. 

E.  L.Jobnaon 

Charles  A.  Johnson. 

FrankH.King 

Aaron  B.Mocaa 


Theodore  F.  Chapin 

Lucy  H.  Sioklea 

MotlierM.of  St. 
J.L.Gillis 


J.E.St.Jolin 

J.W.Brown 

W.E.Lee 

L.  D.Drake 

Edward  M.GObertB. 

Henrr  Ooibor 

A.J.Bylton 


*  From  1892-93- 
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Inmftteii. 
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Race. 


NatiT-  I  Illiter- 
ity.  acy. 
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s      a 

o       d 

^      O 


During 

School 

^ 

S 

*s 

« 

m 

A 

Si 

P< 
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.     i 

A 

1 

ischarged 
umber  of 

o 
u 

i 

?  1 

i! 

-< 

y 

A 

»!; 

» 

a 

I. 

9  '" 


-«j  a 
■55 

■3a 
a 


a 

.a 
•a 

•3 


■a 


Expenditurea. 

i 

1 

p. 

a 

•a 

3 

t 

^ 

1 

3 

l 

pq 

h 

»» 

aa 

a  No  data. 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1898-94. 


Tablk  40. — SlatMitttl 


FoBt-offioe. 


Ifame. 


KzeoatlTe  oOeer. 


Geneva,  Nebr 

Kearney,  Kebr 

Manchester,  N.  II 

Jamesburg,  M.J 

Trenton,  K.J 

Verona,  N.J 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Canaan  Four  Comers, 

N.Y. 

Klnilra,N.Y 

Nov  York  (Station  H), 

K.Y. 
New  York  (SUtion  L), 

N.Y. 
Now  York  (50  l^asli- 

in  cton  eqnare),  N.  Y. 

Kociiester,  N.  Y 

Westchester,  N.Y 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

T.jincaster,  Ohio 

Salom,  Orog 

Glenn  MillH,  Pa 

llorgauz-a.  Pa 

Philadelphia,   ((MO 

North  22<1  St.),  Pa. 

□oward.  It.  I 

....do 

Planklnton,  S.  Dak... 

GalesTille,  Tex 

Ogden.Uttih 

Vorgonnes,  Tt 

Glen  Allen,  Ya 

Chchalin,  Wash 

Prantytown.  "SV.  Va. . . 

^lilwaukec,  Wis 

Sparta,  Wi.i 

Woukesha,  Wis 


Glrla'  Indnstrlal  School  for  JuTenlle  De- 
linquents. " 

State  Industrial  School 

House  ot  Uerormation 

State  Keronn  for  Juvenile  DeliDquenta  *. 

SUte  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home* 

Brooklyn  TfuantSchool 

Burnham  Industrial  School 

New  York  State  Reformatory 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 

Society  for  the  Beformailon  of  Jovenile 

DelinquonUofthoCityofNeK  York. 

The  Wetmore  Homo 

State  Indnstrlal  School 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

The  Cinuinnati  HouKe  of  Ref nge. 

Girls'  Indostrial  Home 

Boys'  Industrial  School  * , 

Oregon  State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refaee  (Boys'  Department) 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Refngo  (Girls  Department) 

Oaklawn  School  for  Girls 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys 

South  Dakota  Sute  Indoatrial  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Texas  Honso  of  Correction  and  Reform- 
atory. 

The  l:erritorial  Reform  School  of  Utah 
Territory. 

Yemout  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia. 

Washington  State  Reform  School 

The  Wtst  Virffinia  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  laanstrial  School 

State  Public  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys 


James  D.  SCcEelvev. 


John  T.HallaUen 

John  C.  Ray 

Irs  Otteraon 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  UcFadden. 

C.  M.  HamAOD 

Patrick  H.  Cacreca' 

Rov.  J.  Dooly 


Z.  R.Brookway 

Blisha  M.  Carpeater. 


Carl   W.  Jangea.   lieaten- 

anttX.S.N. 
Mr*.  Lane 


Franklin  H.  Brigss . 

Brother  Leoatine 

Levi  S.  Fulton 

Albert  W.  SUIe* 

David  M.  BarreU... 

R.  J.  Hendricks 

F.H.Nibecker 

J.  A.<)aar 

Mary  A.  CampbeU. . 


Mrs.  R.  S.  Butterworth. 
William  W.  Mnrray  . . . 
C.  W.  Aiasworth 


J.F.McGuire. 
J.  D.  Haines  .. 


.S.  A.Andiipwa 

William  C.  Sampaoa. 


Thomas  P.  Weatamdorf . 

D.  W.Shaw 

S.  E.  Pierce 

P.  L.  Sanborn 

M.J.  Regan 


•From  1892-93. 
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InmalM. 
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Bxpanditona. 
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32 
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1 
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17 

1 

k 
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'A 

e 

s 
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1 

4 

l»j  13 

ttt 

19 

90 

91 

39 

10 

0 

7« 

69 

7 

30 

46 

8 

lol  14 

33 

76 

4 

$46,202 

68,149 

616,766 

S 

28 

221 

0 

210 

11 

180 

61 

50 

81    14 

70 

82 

4 

221 

6 

58 

160,000 

39,600 

11 

112 

IS 

119 

U 

CO 

64 

lOO;    25'  14 

60 

25 

6 

100 

4 

60 

100,000 

4,0OC 

16,00« 

{ 

40 

VVi 

31)1 

54 

5(i 

75 

298,  (o)  1  (a)  i  16 

118 

136 

7 

373 

3i 

204 

170,000 

17,834 

56.02C 

7 

0 

105 

85 

20 

SO 

55     10       5  16 

21 

17 

2 

105 

3 

60,897 

17,455 

IS 

IM 
851 

28 
0 

214 
810 

H 
41 

« 

105 

246,  210   141    13 

3.51 

265 

8 

5 

0 

120,000 

1,900 

21,676 

14 

64 

« 

63 

1 

37 

30       4       »   14 

7 

64 

6 

13 

75, 000 

5,750 

10,756 

1,317 

1,257 

60 

r.25 

817 

632  250  20 

5:.9 

020 

20 

1,235 

li 

1,000 

200,000 

11,805 

215,224 

7(1 

TIM 

\«t 

861 

ll.s 

481 

405 

175     45  118. » 

976 

548 

18 

176 

5 

180 

500,000 

2 

478 

65 

453 

90 

73 

470 

43    141 

13.9 

850 

219 

17 

543 

4 

535,000 

8,047 

113,054 

1 

0 

60 

60 

n 

(n) 

(«)I...J.... 

16? 

346 

"f.n 

1 

25 

V 

45 

35,000 

9,468 

10,900 

«14 
1  A4.S 

120 

6»4 
1  640 

40 
ft 

409 

84 

235 

! 

479 
8?l 
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7?,') 

10 

61 

734 

1   570 

..   . 

r>3 

1   561 

6071  422  12 

4} 

246, 

975 

41 

297 

10< 

802 

101 

163 

240 

31   120  12 

416 

367 

15 
10 

403 

114 

365,000 

8,880 

49,200 

32 

0 

341 

28« 

55 

137 

2U4 

2       8  14 

90 

78 

328 

6 

364,552 

3,468 

80,253 

IV 
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02 

0 
0 
0 

033 
tl 

78 
1 
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50 

14 
14 
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542 

15 
7 

711 
92 

8 

H 

200 

iso'ooo 

750.000 

IS.OCO 
78,000 

03,406 
36,000 

17 

1 

<«5 

644 

151 

386 

:iu9 

180 

122 

13H 

314 

310 

10 

695 

H 

453 



127,448 

C 

403 

141 

522 

82 

151 

141 

03 

1^ 

15 
14 

■i<i 

261 

10 
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? 

8M 

607,641  13,948 
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7f 
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165,000 
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0 
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22» 
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27 
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12 

21!7 
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(1 
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171 

iH 
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42,848 

14 

«5 

22 

63 

2 

00 

17 

4 

14 

32 

1 

:i 

87 

V 

22 

60,000 

4,000 

14,250 

23 

241 

0 

113 

131 

34 

207 

48 

28 

14 

110 

88 

2 

lOO 

8 

12 

75,000 



32,700 

6 

33 

6 

87 

2 

34 

5 

7 

8 

15 

42 

45 

3 

39 

5 

12 

200,000 

30,888 

14,502 

l.l 

«5 

15 

102 

8 

74 

36 

20 

20 

13 

46 

30 

3 

lOO 

4 

40 

50,000 

900 

13.050 

4 

»7 

0 

97 

0 

97 

0 

74 

23 

1*1 

46 

33 

4 

07 

4 

43 

21,000 

450 

7,884 

1"> 

127 
1(k'> 

25 

n 

123 
79 

4 
26 

3 
3 

152 
30 

'3t 

152 
40 

38,000 
20,000 

15.000 
3,000 

62,000 
41,620 

7 

O) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

13 

48 

37 

17« 
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■i 

12i 
14 

7 

71  f 
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(1 

74, 800 

2,50« 

32,282 

0 

IM 

52 

208 

10 

33 

10 

102 

284 

6 

200 

6 

0 

107,587 
276,022 
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18,000 

47,024 
48,999 

48 

■"■"i \"" 

1 

a  No  data. 
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XIT.— BE5B 

Tabu:  41. — Benefaetiont  to  edueatioual  in$titutioHS  ginee  1871,  eomfi'ji 


Year. 


i»71 

1872 

1«73 

1874 

Ig75 

w;6 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

18S1 

1882 

1 883-84  o 
1884-8S.. 
188:>-«0.. 
188»-«7.. 


1887-88. 


1888-89.. 


1880-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-93... 
1893-94... 


Total. 


>i,43o, 
9,957, 

II,  226, 
6,0&3. 
4, 126, 

4,  691, 
3,015. 
3,103. 
5, 249, 

5.  513, 
7, 440, 
7,141. 

11,270, 
9,314, 
5,  978, 

12,482, 


»t)V.OO 
494.28 
977.00 
304.00 
562.00 
845.00 
258.00 
289.00 
810.00 
501. 00 
224.00 
363.00 
336.00 
081.00 
1S8.00 
088.00 


8,261,278.00 


3,  MO  300.00 


7,884,414.00 
8,  342,  828. 00 
6. 884,  &85. 00 
8,116,158.00 
10,602,623.00 


^"'Zd'""'   School,  of 
coUeges.     '     »<='""««• 


»4,7M,  17,-1. 00 

6,  2«,  461.63 

8,238,141.00 

l,K4.'-..:iSI.00 

2,7":, ',7',.  00 

2,  7 ;  :   J  ,  ■  00 

1,:-:      ■     OO 

1,                  00 

3,             :     00 

2,                  00 

4,                  OO 

3,       .      '      OO 

5.U.-           00 

5,  KU.-l'.     OO 

2,  r.:m,!'i-  oo 

8,  l!)9,  aii.OO 

5,705,987.00 

778,89».00 

6, 680, 424. 00 

6, 849. 2oa  00 

0,464,438.00 
6,532,157.00 

9,025,240.00 

$285,  DCO.  00 

482,000.00 

InO,  638. 00 

481.804.00 

147.112.00 

48,634.00 

201,  205.  00 

49,280.00 

59, 778. 00 

1,  371. 445. 00 

177,058.00 

639,  655.  00 

520,723.00 

S62,  371.  00 

188,  699. 00 

464,  770. 00 


80.346.00 


110,060.60 


205,296.86 


i  I  j 

Schools  of    Schools  of  Scboob  of    CoOegt*  fr 
theology.    |      Uw.         medicine.  I      -iimii 


(652,265.00 

1, 155, 856. 63 
619, 801. 00 

1,111,629.00 
401, 356. 00 
254,  524. 00 
415,979.00 
387,852.00 
379, 880.  OO 
827.856.00 
962,535.00 
637,471.00 

1.147,261.00 
681.855.00 
593,586.00 

1,130,263.00 


742,281.00 


630,«».00 


«io,oao.oo 


023,831.37 


1,134,707.00 
1,162,U6.00 


2,500.00 

10, 350.  00 

100,  000.  00 

2,175.00 

425.00 

425.00 

175.00 

200.00 

150.00 

40.150.00 

82,480.00 


775.00 


•3.000.00 

10,423.00 

78,600.00 

44,531.00 

T2,395lOO 

36,750.00 

22,374.00 

18,502.00 

4.362.00 

11,400.00 

9,  TSO.  00 

'12S,  IS.  00 

159,055.00 

I  94,  KO.  00 

323. 346.  00 

718,337.00 


29,290i00 


14,063.09 


138,  Oil.  00 


1,500.00 
249,287.83 


li,cae,0(iaa 

68S.99a> 
25105.  ei 

24l.C91'.« 

21T.s-7.tt 

7».»it.* 

icinM 

54'f.Mi.« 

•2,nii ' 

X>4,««.'« 

3n.ui.x, 

31D,S«.«>' 
32::.«U.i« 
396. ->&e* 
154,«ilOLN 


415, 742.* 


4«7,t:T.M 


4a8.2S:.M 


a  This  date  inclodes  the  eighteen  moatlis  ending  June  30, 1884. 


2».i<;.<c 
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2235 


Private 

acconUary 

schools. 


Institn-  I 

tiona  for  the:  Training 
deal'and  jschoolsfor 
dunibiind  uurfies. 
the  blind 


»71S, 
306, 
575. 
895, 
M7, 

aeo, 

003, 

837. 

S70, 

4TB, 

930. 

7«5, 

1,  210, 

1,906, 

2,007, 

1,873. 


000.00 
OiO.  00 
241.00 
321.00 
193.00 
468.00 
C76.0O 
008.  00 
031.00 
964.00 
(79.00 
953.00 
006.  OU 
129.00 
4KII.  00 
Z7S.00 


664,641.00     425,535.00 


«I9,  000. 00 
7,  323.  00 
24, 969.  00 
8.3,751. 00 
54,767.00 
40, 134. 00 
11,  o:<o.  00 
22, 583. 00 

394.  239.  00 
SI,  184. 00 
94,  293.  00 
40.  067. 00 
41,827.00 


Other  insti- 
tntions. 


6,157.00 


TIM,  133. 00 


ti361,4'i4.«0 


$141,650.00 

1,020,721.00 

663, 531. 00 

1,325,922.00 

9,000.00 

972,  025. 00 

268,930.00 


XO,  885. 00 
29,281.00 

23.  :»*.oo 

20,  028. 00 
24,7.54.00 
23, 833.  00 
22,346.00 


SOO.OO 

M2.00 

2,UB.221.00 

546,632.00 


27, -221. 00 


27,171.00 


196, 677. 00 


MS6,8»m 


5,100.00 

73,320.00 

200,000.00 

305,313.00 

56,084.00 


Sammariea  in  Com* 

iniasioner's 
report  ou  pages — 


57,M 

Ixi-lxii 

cxi,  cxii-cxiii 

oxxii-cxxiii 

cxxi-cxxiv 

cUl-cliv 

d-clii 

cxxxrii-cxxxviii  . 

clxxx-clxxxi 

cixxxviii-clxxxix . 
cexxxl-ccxxuil. . 

cclx-ccxl  

cxcr-cxcvii 

ccxlvli-ccxJix 

662-663 


Detailed  statistics 
•n  pages— 


064-087. 
894-900. 
800-823. 


747,762,782,1187. 

828,871 

721,733,740,1197, 
86,  89. 91. 108. 108 
123,128,133,139,141 


960-981.. 

876-895 

592-617 

078-701 , 

698-721 

818-875 

756-791 

790-821 , 

834-683 

800-837 

664-678 

496-507.  d«5-6SS. 
658-661,  664, 708, 
728,737,740,757- 
759,215-817,882- 
887. 

464-471,  476,  478, 
518-524,  536-542, 
668-'.82,  595,  614- 
021,  024,  6'i7,  630, 
777,  787,  060,  971, 
977,  986,  912. 

1071-1073,  978,  982, 
880,  1160,  1182, 
1142,  1154,  1091, 
10*3,  1401,  1395, 
1.196. 1407. 

795-798,1084 


1982-87. 


Tear. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1679. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883-84. 

1884-8S. 

1885-80. 

1886-87. 


1887-88. 


188S-8S. 


1889-00. 
1890-OL 
1891-92. 
1892-98. 
1893-94. 


I  Inclndes  seme  funds  from  sources  other  than  benefactions. 
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XV.— P0BEIG5 
Table  42. — Statitiiea  o/tUmmlmi 


CoantriM. 


Aastria-Hnngai; 
Aastria 


HoDgsry  . 

Belgium 

Bnlgarlu 

Denmark 


France  . 


Oermany  I). 


Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 
Anbalt 


Baden  

B  a  T  a  r  i  a 
(kingdom). 

Bremen  (firce 
city). 

Brunswick  .  - . 

Hamburg 

(ftee  city). 

Hessia 


Lippe. 


(ft«e 


Lubeck 

city). 
Hecklenbnrg- 

Schwerin. 
Uecklenburg- 

Strelltz. 
Oldenburg 

Prussia 

(kingdom). 

EeussJr.  Lice 

Kenss  Sen. 

Line. 
Saxe-Alten- 

bnrg. 
Saxe-Oobnrg- 

Oothx 
Saze-Meinin- 

gen. 
Sue- Weimar . 
Saxony  (king- 
dom). 
Sohanmburg- 

Lippe. 
SoTivATzbnrg- 

Sudolstadt. 


Date 

of 

reports 


1891 
M»l 

18»1 

1880 

I890-S1 


1892 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1881 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 
1891 

1891 

1891 


2,805,8492,790,621 


Enrollment  in  elementary 
scboola. 


Boys. 


1,171, 487 
835,039 
196,615 


Qiris. 


989,942 

281,002 
72,650 


22,673 
160,222 
544,493 
15,317 
34,671 
45,482 
M,572 
12,061 

6,471 
43,692 

7,726 

30,556 

2,900,311 

9,702 

5,417 
14,439 
16,  £81 


29,464 
861,614 

3,380 

7.380 


22,549 
160,422 
598,167 
15,400 
84,329 
48,839 
98,240 
11,474 

6,803 
41,142 

7,583 
29,851 
2,700,310 

9,801 

5,571 
15,186 
16,922 


29.463 
299,886 

3,369 

7,187 


Total. 


■s§. 


6,348,02713 
3,156,61818.2 


2,191,409 
616, 041 
269,384 
231,940 


I 


12.6 
10.24 
8.14 
10.61 


05,556,47014.58 

8,177,025,18.6 
228,62814 
45,22216.6 
320,6u'l8.2 
1,142,660  20.4 
30,71717 
69, 000:i7 
93, 821 15 
192,81219.4 
23,53518.3 
11,27415 
84,83414.6 


15,308 

60,407 

5,600,621 

19,503 

10,988 

29,625 

83,503 

39,592 

68,927 
661,600 

6,758 

14,567 


I 
16 

17 

18.8 

17 

17.5 

17.3 

16.2 

17.7 

r 

17.3 
17 


teadaooe. 


TotaL 


o  S 
?2 


87.5 
9U 


85 


»<^'^    I**^ 


•       ■•  !    II 


«3,» 

; '  «» 

0,827'  5.1«»    U,T» 


6a,  363  80,  Sill  ItkKl 


|(* 

j  (<0 

!  (rf) 

,(-) 

CO 
«0 
«0 
«0 

w 
w 
(<*) 

(«0 
«0 
(dt 
id) 

(d) 

id) 
<d) 
«0 


2,703   2,301 

887         «3, 

I 

'17,684'  6, 606,' 


572 

»• 

1,048 
1,671 

I..;. 

324 

2.467 

170 
1,812 

U4 
145 

3S5 

860 

70,334 

10.34X 

290 

isj 

215 

' 

500 

I 

589 

1 

863 
7,  est 

1 

1 

1 

1«(.3C 
S. 

1801 
5s,  508, 

Kl, 

S.M 


10.  us 


*  From  State  only. 

«  Public  schools,  4.281,183;  private  schools,  1,275,287. 

» Public  schools  only.  -i    .      . 
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Current  ezpenditaroa. 


Salaries. 


13 


*4, 057, 883 


Inoiden- 
Ula. 


13 


*l,338,8t6 


Total. 


14 


15,3(6,779 
3,a61,383 


1)37,281,215 


4  B 


IS 


*2.48 
8.42 


0.7U 


246, 712 


3,  326,  531 


1,030,538 


'624,000 
332,457 

•869,842, 

5,860,573, 

257, 131j 

•294,C9o! 

974,273 

1,940,826 

*68,640 

100,249 


496,423 

37,966,067 

•68,407 

72,000 


208,724 


388,893 
4,357,069 

•29,640 

•71,684 


2.66 
7.13 
2.71 
b.U 
8.30 
4.27J 
10.80 
10.06 
2.911 


i« 


PO] 


'opnla- 
tioo. 


17 


•10.22 
.45 
.65 


41.231,342  1890 


23,805,413 


7.32 
2.  or 
6.55 


6.27 
6.23 


6.60 
6.50 


4.37 
4.91 


e  Dnplicatlon  of  names  eliminated. 
d  No  exact  recnrda  of  this  are  kept  io 
>  be  not  less  than  00  per  cent. 


.97 


.39 


17,335,929  1890 


Date 
of 

cen- 
sus. 


18 


1890 


6,060,321 
3,305,458 
2, 185, 335 

38,096,156 

49,428,470 
1,603,506 


1.22       271,963 
.52  1,657,867 


1.05 
1.43 

.TJ 
1.67 
1.95 

.54 
1.31 


1890 
1893 
1890 

1801 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 


I 
8. 20.   1. 40 


5, 594,  982  1890 
180. 443  1890 
403,773  1890 
622,530  1890 
992,883  1890 
128,495  1890 

76, 485  1890 ; 
578, 342  1S90 

97, 978  1890 


Names  and  titles  of  chief  offlcera  of 
education. 


10 


No  imperial  office 

Bitter  V.  Madeysky,  minister  of 
public  Instruction. 

Count  A.  CsAky,  minister  of  wor- 
ship and  instruction. 

M.  J.deBurlet,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  C.  Raduiilavow,  ministerof  pub- 
lic iuatruction. 

W.  de  Banlenflpth,  minister  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  and  public  in- 
struction ;  A.  F.  AnmusHen,  chief 
of  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  hue  arts. 

H.  Charles  Dupuy,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  of  fine  arts, 
andnf  wor8hip(DecemlM;r6, 1802- 
April  4.  1803). 

No  imperial  oiUoe.  Each  of  the  26 
States  bos  its  own  school  system. 

Dr.  V.  KSller,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. 

Dir.  TeichmUller,  superintendent- 
genernl. 

Dr.  H.  Nokk,  minister  of  Justice, 
worship,  and  instructioD. 

Dr.  L.  T.  JdUllcr,  minister  of  wor- 
ship and  instruction. 

Dr.  A.  Pauli.  senator,  chief  of 
school  counoil. 

C.T,  Schmidt'Fhiseldeck,  president 
of  consistory. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Siammann,  senator,  chief 
of  school  council. 

Dr.  U.  Knorr  t,  Koscnroth,  presi- 
dent of  department  of  schools. 

G.  Steneberg,  president  of  consis- 
tory. 

Dr.  w.  H.  Brvhmer,  senator,  chief  of 


354,968:1890 


1.27,29,057,367  1890 


.57 
1.15 


1.01 
1.10 


1. 
1.24 


.78 


119,811 

62,754 

170,864 

206,513 

223,832 

326,091 
3,502,684 

39,103 


1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1890: 
1890 

1890 


I      school  council. 
J.  T.Amnberi;,  minister  of  Justice, 

wor-^hip,  au4l  instruction. 
Dr.  Piper,  president  of  consistory . . . 

Mutzenbecher,  president  of  Prot- 
estant school  council. 

Dr.  BoBse,  miniHler  of  worship,  in- 
struct i<m,  and  medical  affairs. 

Dr.  T.  Vollert,  chief  of  section  of 
church  and  school  affairs. 

H.  Gorold,  inspector-general  of 
Bchooli*. 

0.  L.Vogel,  president  of  consistory  . 

E.  Anacker,  ministerial  counselor  . . 

F.  Helm,  minister  of  worship  and 
instruction. 

Dr.  V.  Boxberg,  connselot  nf  state . . 
P.T.  Sevdewitz,  minitter  ot  worship 

and  Instruction, 
Langerfeldt,  counselor  of  state 


85, 863  1890    Honthal,  counselor  of  state 

I 

central  school  offices  of  German  States,  but  the  ratio  is  i 
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Table  42. — Staliatict  ef 


I 


Countries. 


Date 

of 

reports 


'  Germany— Cont'd, 

33  '         Scbwarzburg- 

Souders- 

I  bftiisen. 

(3  I         WaMeek-Pjr- 

inont. 
S4  !         W&rtrmberg 

I  (kiDRdom). 

\  Ureat  Britain: 
3S  £n  eland   and 

1             \Val«B. 
3C  '  S>:otland 


37  ' 
3S 

39 

40 

<1 
42 


Ireland  . 


Groeoe. 


Italy 

Notlierlands . 


Norway.. 
Portugal. 


lioomania  . 


Kussia 

Finland. 
Sereia 


Bpain... 
Sweden. 


Sn-itserUtod 

llritiah  ladia: 

IScnsid 

Sombaf  Pres- 
idency. 

Burnian   fap- 

{>er      and 
ower). 
Northwest 
Prorinoes 
and  Uudb. 
Mysoib 


1881 

18tl 
18St 

1818 
1893 
1893 
1889 

1892-03 
18SZ-93 

1890 

1890 

1891 
1887 1 

im-92 

1882-93 
188S 
1891 


1891 


1893-M 


leoe-M 


1893-98 


Enrollment  in  elementary 
Bcliools. 


Boys. 


6,479 

B,«2S 
179,932 


78,815 

1,346,234 

d  348,879 


OirU. 


6,484 

4,«1S 
178,143 


18,986 

1,  MS,  732 
12323,415 


S8,M5 


(408,721) 


1,451,409 
31,407 

65.27$ 
888,850 


281,032 


883,^6 
26,256 

11,204 


268,035 


Total. 


1  = 

23 


12,963.17.1 

«),44018.2 
358,07517.5 


5,126,37317.24 

1 
664,83816.23 

I 
832,44518.03 


^,I''S^-f*-  >-mnberaff«,rkBv 


tendance. 


I 


Tot^ 


97,801 

2, 291, 966 

d 672,  288 

287,899 
181,738 

220,683 

■2,243,568 

I  a  177, 886 

1      67,— 

76,479 

1,552.434 

694,218 

548,067 

1,456,827 
642, 590 

116,921 


4.47' 

7.63'. 
14.31 

14.  n 

3.85 

3.80 

1.94 

7.47 
2.41 

3.34 
&e3 
14.39 


2i 

a 


(«) 

(a) 


Mnle.'j.^    T-J. 


I*        11 


46,770        S,5S1      1 52, 321  l.«* 


18.7 


3.03 
2.87 


1.58 


l,057,S77a8.10 


sr 

4.W 
14  !« 

aw 

l,Ml' 


20, 433  ::o,  SB:;  51,  «s 

12,019  4,571     15,  SH 


3.  Ml 


LIS*,     5,1 


87 


7S3 
990 


7.S59 


875      l.<d 
57<      L49( 


H 


11,1s 


a  Vo  exact  records  of  this  are  kept  in  «entml  school  aScea  of  German  9t»te«,  but  tke  ratio  is  aail 
to  Uv  not  ieaa  tlian  00  per  cent. 
frFrom  Stato  onU-. 
elu  18S2. 


d  includes  prirate  scliools  not  aided  by  Government  siibsidiea. 
e  Total  expoDditurea  for  all  ffrades.  81.190.465. 
/Excluding  Finland. 
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CurreiU  expesditure*. 


I 


KaUri«». 


13 


Incidcu- 
I     Uls. 


13 


$C0,  864  t2. 496 


«1.400,064  . 


Total. 

14 

»t«3,360 
65,794 


<» 

O  J 

'ri 

2? 

SS 

a  a 

acs 

'f. 

SI 

&' 

i:'^ 

19 

le 

*   _ 

»4.90 

$0.84 

5.34 

.«« 

PopnU- 
tion. 


ly 


Date 
of 
cen 


18 


42, 046, 430,     8.  20 
6,229,886     9.37 


75, 510, 1890 


57, 281  1890 


.60  2,036,522  1890 

i 

1.41,  29,731,100,1893 

1.52  4,093,95911893 


.'    5.700.2-J2     6.84'  1.23 
.'     <!«S3,274'    0.4«l    .29 


4,615. 190  1393 
2,187,208  1889 

30,  535, 848  1892  ; 
4,669,570,1802 

.;    1,484,711     5.16J     .74^      2,000,11711891 


.;  11,921,405     5.20j     .39 


3,065,584 1    6,390,1871    0.4»{1.36 


(«) 


A  326, 259 


«) 
3.600,979 

4,821,324 

733, 140 
1,052,888 

;62,897 


>63,471 


5.65 


8.78 


.68 
1.94 


.13 


Kamea  aod  titles  of  cbief  ofllcera  of 
education. 


1» 


H.  Petersen,  minister  of  Htate...•.. 


5.»7     .75 


1.651 


.02 
.05 


.013 


4,708,178  1881 

5,800,000  1893 

/U6, 181,734  1893 

2,380.140  1890 

2,256,084  1894 

I 
17,565,632  1887 

I 
4,824,150,1893 


2,933,612  1888 

38. 114, 28o' 1891 
18,901,123  1891 

7,e05,S60|1891 
46,905,085,1891 


T.  Saldem.  counselor  of  state 

Dr.  T.  Sarwey.  minister  of  vorsUp 
and  iBstruction. 

Comiuittecof  council  on  edncstion : 
Vice-president  for  Kngland.Riglit 
Hon.  A.  H.  Dylce  Acland;  for 
S.»tliind,  Kight  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Treveiyaii. 

ConiinifiHioiiers  of  national  edaca. 
tion  in  Ireland. 

11.  KHllipfaTouas,  minister  of  occle. 
siastiral  afl'airs  and  public  in- 
struction. 

Q.  Baccelll,  minister  of  ptibllc  in- 
strnctioD. 

Dr.  S.  Van  Houten,  minister  of  late- 
rior;  A.  P.  Haber,  cbief  of  di\-ig. 
ion  of  edncation. 

M.  K.  NorbT.  minister  of  eccle- 
siastical ad'aira  and  public  in- 
stniction:  J.  C.  Johansseo.  chief 
of  division  of  public  instruction. 

Sr.  Castello  Branca.  minist4>T  of 
interior:  F.  d'Abren  GooTera, 
director-  general  of  public  instnic* 
tion  an<l  fine  arts. 

Tnsclie  Jonescu,  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  ecelesiaatical 
•a'atrs. 

Count  Deliaasv,  miniatwof  pnUic 
inatmction. 

Dr.  L.  Iiindelof,  director  in  charge 
of  schools. 

L.  Kleritch,  mlBtster  of  public  in- 
struction and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Sr.  Groizard,  minister  of  "Femen- 
to;"  Dom  Vincenti.  director-gen- 
ecal  of  pablic  insti-uctioo. 

G.  F.  UilUain,  minister  of  eode- 
siantlcal  aliairs  and  public  in- 
struction; V.W.  Kaatman.  direc- 
tor of  primary  education ;  IJr.  1£. 
F.  Gastrin,  director  of  soperior 
education. 

Xo  federal  «Sce 


K.  M.  Chataeld,  director  of  public 

instruction. 
John   VausomereD  Pope,  director 

of  public  instruction. 


4, 04%  604  1891    H.  J.  Bhabha,  education  secretary  . .    54 


a  In  ombnlatory  schools. 
A  For  pnblie  ^umm/tuTj  sad  nonuil  schools. 

t  I'b*  tiurtcwnao's  Tearbook  (1894)  r^orts  vnly  dtao,  6«  brr  fdneatim  «f  all  eiadn  in  I8K7. 
.;*  PrinaAry  schools  only.    In  previous  reports  the  total  expenditure  for  nlfclasses  of  iasctituUeas 
u>s  bflen-nsed.    Fur  Burmah  this  nmounied  the  present  year  to  f414,163  and  lor  Mysore  to  $201,040. 
k  Also  2<,586  pupils  in  elementary  private  schools. 
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Table  42. — StatUtica  ofeUwumimt 


Conntries. 

Date 

of 

reports. 

Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 

Average  at- 
tendance. 

NnmberortachM 

Boys. 

GizU. 

Total. 

If 

TotaL 

Male. 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

• 

.* 

s 

• 

■• 

It 

55 

1892 
1893 
1887 

1894 

18te 
1893 

1894 

1803 
1892 

1893-94 

1892 
1893 

1892 
1893-94 

1893 

1889-00 
1892-93 

1891 

1887 

1893 

1893 

1890 
1889 

1893 

1893 

1890 

1891 

1889-90 
1893 

1890 

2,197,438 

978,972 

83,165,410 

93,393 

<!200,000 

12,613 

23,244 
69,470 

07,920 

7.34 
6.11 
2.90 

1X84 

15.24 
21.62 

'I  74 

i          1             1 
2, 386, 88C  TS.  40  s&  sas  X.  un 

sail* 

t      1,411 

lid 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

«7,79e 

72.59 

57 

7,W 

Kft 

Canada: 

■Britlali  Co- 
lumbia. 

Manitoba 

New      Bruns- 
wick. 
Nova  Scotia... 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward 

Island. 
Quebec 

Newfoundland — 

1 

1         „ 

KA 

12.976 

55.82!       3M 

512 

^ 

AO 

I,m 

81 



50,00051.06 

259.  426  S3.  «S 

:.Bi 

(I? 

481,068  22.75 
22, 16920.  32 

(1191.333  12.85 

25, 185  13 

S-TIB 

5.a« 
in 

8,tC 

sa 

•  4,W 

«3 
64 

11,995 

10,174 

12,988 

5a57       271 

05 

00 

442,975 

1,480 
97,405 

18,483 

M,994 
16, 815 

65,322 

11,914 

29,427 

249,808 

24,244 
300,000 

113,247 

114,331 

52,830 

18,944 

53,276 
46,124 

100,026 

3.80 

0.78 
14.86 

8.39 

2.02 
0.91 

4.47 
4.21 

3.77 

5.86 

1.50 
2.00 

3.41 

2.94 

4.07 

3.94 

2.03 
6.33 

4.39 

;::::;i:::::::j 

07 

08 

64,69566.37 
1 

•■ 

60 

Trinidad  

70 

Cnba 

L.... 

71 

Costa  Kiea 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

9,394 
43,919 

7,421 
21,403 

12, 204  72- S7 

Ut 

7' 

907 

6U 

7H 

74 

16,063 

12,704 

4S3 

2,776 

940 
4,««5 

7,111 

M 

75 

Argentine  Ke- 
public. 

BoIiTla 

194,067 

T7.68 

76 

17,404 

6,840 

77 

Brazil 

78 

Chile 

87,074 

U,673 

72,889 

64.37 

79 

80 

1,111 

au 

m 

81 

87 

Peru  

652 
151 

IH 

tn 

25,317 

20,807 

33,764 

73.20 

81 

Venezuela 

1 

a  Inclndes  56,543  pupils  and  1,109  teacLers  in  private  schools. 

b  The  yen  is  reckoned  at  09.7  cents:  hence  the  amount  is  considered  eqnal  to  the  dollar, 
a  Includes  pupils  in  schools  established  by  the  Government,  by  religions  denominatiaDa,  : 
foreigners. 
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Cnmiit  expenditnns. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

Date 
of 
cen- 
sus. 

Kames  and  titles  of  chief  officers  of 
edncation. 

SaUrios. 

iDoidan- 
tab. 

Total. 

f 

18. 

>9 

13 

14 

18 

i« 

17 

18 

1* 

^,010,160 

82, 252, 768 

588,282, 825 
808,001 

82.81 
8.50 

8U.30 
.38 

40,718,077 
1,527  224 

1881 

Ur.  Inonve  Ei,  minister  of  state  for 
education. 

Thomas  Mnir,  superintendent  gen- 
eral of  edncation. 

Fakry  Pacha,  minister  of  public 
works  and  public  instruction. 

S.  D.  Pope,  LL.D.,  superintendent 
of  edncation. 

56 

56 

8,817,266  1882 

88,173  1881 

152,506  1881 
821,263  looi 

ivr 

150,828 

7,081 

188,050 

238,855 
431,383 

786,144 

8,700.518 
142,408 

/2, 582, 822 

13.40 

10.18 
6.06 

8.12 

7.80 
6.41 

13.40 

1.72 

1.65 
L31 

1.78 

1.75 
1.30 

1.73 

51 

M 

James  K.  Inch,  chief  snperlntond- 

ent  of  education. 
A.  H.  Mockay,  superintendent  of 

edncatioD. 
G.  W.  Uosa,  minister  of  edncaUon . . . 
D.  J.  Uacleod.  chief  superintendent 

of  education. 
QMton  Oaimet,  superintendent  of 

public  instruction. 

80 

450,386 

2,114,821 
100,078 

1,488,535 

187  034 

1881 

1881 
1881 

1881 

1881 
1881 

1883 
1893 

1883 

1«T7 

81 



63 

88 

84 

m 

3,837,307 

8.887 
335,881 

131,880 

5.04 

4.63 
2.42 

7.12 

17.85 

.20 

11,642,720 

16,518 
656,585 

220.285 

1  531  884 

J.  Baranda,  minister  of  justice  and 
public  instruction. 

88 

.45 
.36 

.68 

.30 

87 

Hon.  Tfaos.  Capper,  superintending 

inspector  of  schools, 
Hon.  Oervase  Bushe,  inspector  of 

schools. 

88 

8t 

"'io4,"iS3 

7ft 

343, 205  IM)^  1 

Kicardo  Hontealegre,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  ecclesiastical  af* 
fairs,  public  instruction,  chari- 
ties, and  Justice. 

Lie.  M.  Cabral,  minister  of  pnbllo 
instruction. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Uatns,  minister  of  Jnstice, 
foroiicn   affairs,   and   pubUo  in- 
struction. 

T>r.  .Tim1tilAr!aa(AllAnAa.  minlater  nt 

71 



1, 460, 017 

lano 

n 

282,815  1888 
780  426  1882 

71 

74 

10,061,238 

44.28 

3.36 

foreign  affairs,  jusUoe,  and  pub^ 
Ho  instruction. 
4,257  OOO  1A09    .T.  v.  TitnAtA.  minlflt«r  of  InatloA. 

7K 

2,300,000 
14,002,335 

3,317,264 

3,878,800 

1,271,861 

480,000 

2,621,844 

1888 
1888 

ecclesiastical  afliairs,  and' public 
inslruction. 
I,.  Paz,  minister  of  interior 

7)1 

GoncalTes    Ferreira,   minister  of 

77 

<7 1,338,800 

11.84 

2.48 

1882 
1881 

1883 

IRT* 

.tustice  and  interior. 

Foderigo    Errasnris,  minister  of 
Justice  and  public  instruction. 

L.  Zcrda,  ministerof  public  instruc- 
tion. 

R.  Esplnoso,  ministerof  Jnstice  and 
public  instruction. 

u:  A.  Maciel.  minister  of  Jostice, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  public 
instruction. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Cavero.  minister  of  Jastiee 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

J.  J.  ('astro,  miiiister  of  agricul- 
ture. Industries,  instruction,  and 
publlo  works. 

Dr.  Luis  Ezpelosin,  ministerof  pub- 
Uo instruction. 

7* 

n 

178,325 

8.33 

.13 

80 

81 

tt 

548,881 

11.82 

.13 

728,447  1882 
2,323,527  1881 

8» 

88 

(t  Also  about  70,000  elementary  pupils  in  model  schools. 

«  Doe*  not  include  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  about  3,000. 

/Of  this  81,073,048  from  private  funds. 

;  In  1882. 
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KDOCATIOH   BEPOST,  UBS-M. 

Table  42.— £te<i(lia  •/ 


Coootrle*. 


Sste 
of 

reports 


1 

SswbU 

MauritiuB  ....... 

Kew  Sonth  W*1m 
Qaaonaliind 

Sonth  Australia. . 
Viotori* 

Wrat  Anotralia.. 

Kev  ZoalaiKl 

Tasmania 


i«n 
un 

18«1 
18N 

18«2 
1»3 

un 


EniaUmeat  in  elementary 
schools. 


Boys. 


•,138 


121. 2«5 
S,02S 


u,ia) 


QMS. 


*,«• 


B,SOt 


Total. 


1" 

5- 


Avec^ge  at- 


.NoBheroftfaika. 


Total. 


|5j 

5S 

B 

es 

3  o 


I 


Nil 


•   I  I*  I   H 


U,Mn,12.56 

I  I        ■ 
1IS,5«)62.M 


IW,    w 


210,<UI]&S 
70,44SJ17.88^ 

«.<»4i4.eJ    „   ,„ 

2S»,4«»;20.M;    im,mM.9i.  Umi.«    iw 

Mi.      » 


2.33}.  2,M 


Si 

101 


«,«263.»7  im,     »    IM* 

I  '       ' 

28,80163.271     «6     7I»    IM 


S,»7S1S  _^ 

1M,«861&M      K,«lS71.(r7 

30,659,14.08,      10,  CM  51.  M 


3«tl      »* 
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Carrest  expenditarcs. 


Salaries. 


t'i 


Incidcn- 
tala. 


13 


Total. 


14 


13 


I 


(120, 028  (10.  <l 

81.224'    4.87 

2,fiB3.T40'  12.78 

048,304    13.46 


le 

(13.35 

.22 
2.37 
2.40 


PvpaU- 
tion. 


IT 


Dat« 
of 
cen- 
sus. 


'  NamM  and  titles  of  rhlef  officers  of 
education. 


18 


80,090  1800 


370. 

1. 1.32, 

393, 


S«<8  1891 
234  1891 
7181 1893 


19 


William  R.  Castlr,  president  of  the 

board  of  edncation. 
B.  Mainly ,  inapector  of  schools  . . . . 


W.  Horatio  WiUon,  secretary  for 
public  inslmction. 


3,144,290   13. 3S 

I 

70.503,  11.80 

1,804.0.'>C    14.40 

133,046     6.44 


2. 7 J 

1.41 

2.68 

.90 


1,140,405  1891 


49, 
672. 
146, 


782'  1891 
205  1893 
666,1891 


Owen  P.  Staphs,  secretary  of  cen- 
tral board  of  eduralion. 


W.  P.  Reeves.  miniKler  of  education . 
Adre  Uauglas,  nUuistor  of  educa- 
tion. 
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A. 

A.  K.  Snfiellukrdt  School  to  Im  ertabllahod  in 

Rnssia,  SM. 
Abbett,  l«on,  LL.  D.,  death  and  akatch,  17<1. 
Abbott.  A.  B.,  death  and  sketch,  1T<1 . 
Aeademia  Secratorum  Kstune,  organization  and 

objects,  UM. 
Acadiiiiie  ilea  EtatatJnis,  proposed  organization 

of.  15(i9_1510. 
Academieo,  character  and  objects  of  earliest,  Ii95 ; 

in  lulv,  30;  in  1781,  712,  713]  sommary  of 

statistics  of  private,  50,  51. 
Aca<lein7,  early  uae  of,  1493;  namber,  14B3,  liM; 

in  Ecjpt  and  Home,  14M. 
Use  of  term  in  Kn^land,  14S3,  14S4,  1500;  in 

United  Stotes,  14t3, 14S4. 1502;  in  France  and 

Italy,  1500;  on  the  Continent,  1I93,  U»4, 1500; 

used  by  Socratea  and  Plato,  14V3. 
Academy  of  Architeetare  of  Milan,  founded,  1499. 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Franc*.  1498. 
Academy  oFFine  Arts,S(.PeterHDnrg,fonnded,411. 
Academy  of  Floral  (iamea,  history,  1497. 
Academy  of  Uercnlaneam,  founded,  1499. 
Academy  of  Inacriptiona  and  Belles  Lettrea, 

France.  1498. 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  France, 

1498. 
Acailemy  of  Painting  and  Scnlptore  of  Torin, 

founded  1499. 
Academy  of  Science  of  France,  organization  and 

objects,  1498. 
Academy  of  S<lencea  of  Madrid,  founded,  1499. 
Academy  of  Sciencen  of  Mannbeim,  founded,  1499. 
AccademJa  dri  LIncei,  history,  1490. 
Accademiadel  Cimento,  founded.  1496. 
AccademiadeUaCmsca,  organization  and  objects, 

1496. 
AorademiaPontoniana,  histmy,  1495. 
Acland,  Artbar  H.  D.,  172.  H«. 
Adams,  C'harirs  Francis,  on  George  Peabody.  752. 
Adamn.  H.  B.,on  Marybuid  and  th«  "Old  Korth- 

west,"  725. 
Adama.  John,  author  of  section  of  Massachusetts 

oonstit-itlon  on  education,  715;  givei  account 

of  organization  of  American  Academy  of  Arts 

and  sctanee*.  1508-1609;  on  5  elements  of  New 

Snglnnd  cirilization,  673. 
Adama,  John  Oulncy,  death  and  sketch,  1761, 
Adnms,Samucl,  bom  of  the  KoTOlution,  710. 
Addis,  Welirnrd,  on  industrial  education  of  the 

negro,  1019-1037. 
Addition,  teaching  of.     Set  Arithmetic. 
Adirondack  Mountains,  report  on  forests  of,  816. 
AdkiiiKon;  L.  G.,  gi'ologist,  Kll,  856. 
Adier,  Felix,  on  manual  training,  888, 692. 
Adoleac-  nee,  problema  of,  456. 
JExthetio  forma,  traced  tnan  Greece.  627. 
A  focnak  School,  Alaska,  report  on,  1462. 
AMran  Methodiat  Kpiacnpal  Charch,  statiatlcs  of 

coUcgna  and  uniTersitles,  97. 
Agaaalz.  Iionis,  introduces  geology  into  Earrnrd 

Unirerafty,  832. 
Age.  distribntion  according  to,  in  Berlin  common 

schools,  296, 297 ;  of  pupils  in  Russia,  391;  of 

teachers  in  Prussia,  232-233. 
See  al'o  School  ago. 
Agricultural  and  foreatry  schools  at  Zurich,  814- 

816. 


Agrlcnltnral  and  mechanical  colleges,  791-807 ;  act 

of  Congresa  of  ISO  concerning,  791 ;  fellow- 

ahlps  in,  807;  foreatry  in,  816;  GoTemment 

aid  to,  804-807. 

In  Pennaylvania,  and  manual  training,  892 ;  Wis- 

conaln.1449;  Virginia,  1021  1023. 
Practical  information  from,  807. 
Significance  of,  805. 

^taliaUoa,  134-138. 792-794, 2040-2043 ;  of  colored 

atudenta,  184 ;  of  libraries,  135-136 ;  of  receipta 

and  expenditures,  137-138;  suited  to  capacity 

on  special  lines,  8U5. 

Agricultural  population,  the  conaervatire  class, 

804. 
Agriculture,  a  dependent  employment,  801 ;  ad- 
dress of  Willism  T.  Harris  on,  804-807;  bibli- 
ography of,  17SS;  method  of  teu'  hing,  804-807; 
redaced  to  pedagogical  form,  806. 


Schools  of,  ezhtbit  at  Lyons  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 1730;  schools  of,  in  Italy,  388;  study  of,  in 
Italian  technical  inntitntea,  355, 856. 
Aikin,  Governor,  trustee  Peabody  fund,  753. 
Alabama  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
795. 

City  snperinlendents,  773 ;  college  presidents, 
781,786-787. 

Geology  in,  820,  852. 

Induatf  ial  education  of  colored  race,  1019, 1025, 

John  F.  Slater  fund,  1019. 

Normal  schoob,  1019, 1021-1022. 

Peabody  ftud,  1019;  prdagogy  in  higher  insti- 
tutions, 151;  per  cent  of  students  of  Latin, 
43;  of  trigouometry,  47. 

Sanitary  school  leginlatlon,  1301. 

Statistics  of  agricnllJiral  and  mechanical  ool- 
legea,  135,  137,  702,  2M0-2041;  of  huainess  col- 
leges, 2170-'.'l  73 ;  of  city  achool  systems,  27-28, 
1780,  1797,  1814;  of  cofiegps  and  universities, 
98.  100-102,  105-106,  108-120,  122-128,  2U17;  of 
colleges  for  wmon,  129. 131-183.  2036:  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2201, 2203,  2207,  2215, 
2217,  2220:  of  dental  schools  2051;  of  law 
schools,  2058:  of  manual  training.  2114,  2118, 
2119,  2122-2123,2126-2127,  2136. 2J42, 2146. 2150, 
2156;  of  medical  schools,  2045;  of  normal 
schools,  151,  154-163,  79'>,  2070-2071,  2080-2081; 
of  private  secotidarvschooK  74-81,  83-8.5.  88-91, 
94, 1928-1931, 2008-2(100;  ofprofeHniuDal  srhools, 
141-143.  145;  of  public  high  nchnolH,  65-72,  85, 
88-92,  1823-1824,  1020;  of  schools  for  tolored 
race,  1020, 1030, 1032;  of  state  school  systems, 
8-10,  12-23;  of  theological  KchoolK,  2060. 

Woman  sufTrace  in  school  affiiirs,  1416. 

8'e  aUo  Schoollaws. 
Alabama  Polytechnio  Institute,  geology  in,  820, 

852. 
Alaska,  amonnta  appropriated  for  ednoatlon  in, 
1461, 1470;  oxplorallon  and  discovery,  1472- 
1473:  for  trade.  1472;    itinerary  of   Sheldon 
Jackson,  1471-1492:  number  and  condition  of 
schools,  1451 ;  reporton  education  in,  14.'il-1492| 
schools  closed,  1451;  statistics  of  education, 
1469-1470;    teachers  and    other    ofllcers    of 
aohoola,  1470-1471. 
Albany,  common  schools  in  colonial  times.  653; 
manual  training.   802,  903,  911;    reached    by 
Henry  Hudson, tt>4. 
Alcoholl'im,  1603. 
Alcoin,  James  Lnsk,  death  and  skctqii,  1761. 
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Alcorn  Agricnitnral  and  Hecbanical  College,  ad- 

dltloDS  to,  799. 
Alcnln.  induces  Charlemagne  to  organize  learned 

society,  U94-1195. 
Alessandria,  echolastic  a<lmini8traUon  of^  334. 
Aleutian  lalauds,  stooked  with  reindeer,  1457. 
Alexander  III,  Czar  of  Kttssla,  death  and  &keteh, 

1776. 
Alexander,  Henry  C,  death  and  sketch,  17C1. 
Alexauder-Marie  School  for  Blind,  Rusaia,  work 

of,  :;96. 
Alexundra  Feoilarovna,  Empress,  snoeeeda  to  di- 
rection of  Marie  iustitutions.  404. 
Alfnd,  founds  University  of  Oxford,  1495. 
Alfred  University,  university -extension  conrsee, 

950. 
Alcnbra,  statistics  In  private  secondary  schools, 

35,53,60,77,8u,S7,t)0:  in  pubUo  high  schoola, 

85,45,60,68,71,87,90. 
Algieni,  schools  in,  188-190,  192.    ^Mobe  France. 
AIU'),'hen.v  College,  geology  in,  846, 894. 
Allen,  Joronie,  death  and  sketch,  1761. 
Alma  Ciillege,  geology  in,KMi,8$8. 
AUace- Lorraine,  boys  in  secondary  schoola,  S99; 

stJtiatics  of  education.  2236-2237. 
Alnmuie.  collegiate.    Set  Collegiate  aloauue. 
Anlbros^E.  F..  death  and  sketoh,  1762.  ^ 

Anibnlat4>ry  schoola  in  Finland,  414, 418, 420. 
American  Aindemy  of  Arta aad Scieuoes, organ- 

izatiun  of,  1508-1509. 
AmerirauAsaociationforAdvancenientof  Science, 

rules  for  spelling  cbemioal  terma,  873-878. 
American  citizen,  a  aovereign.  641. 
American  citizenship,  preparations  for,  744. 
American   coloniee,  government,  644 1    separate 

nationalities  in.  649. 
American  domination,  effects  on  Sitka,  1477. 
Anioriran  Institute  of  Instnction,  piapera  read 

before,  on  manual  training,  by  C.  M.  Wood- 
want.  909-913. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  as  a  hiatotj  of 

coniiuon  schools,  639. 
American  litemture,  little  in  Colonial  tines, 848. 
American  nationality,  central  idea  of,  72S. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  marks  tile  break- 

lug  awav  from  England.  1S07-1S08;  organisa- 
tion. 1503-1508 ;  original  OMgubers.  1S06. 
American  Psreh<dogio*l  Aasaoiation,  organiied, 

425. 
American   society  for  extension  of  nniversity 

teaching.  031,  96.1-966. 
Ames,  .M  rs.  Sarah  Etta,  death  and  sketch,  1762. 
Amherst  College,  geology  in. 834. 858. 
Animen,  Gen.  Jacob,  death  luid  sketch,  1763. 
AnalMska,  report  on  schools  in,  1461. 
Analytical  Index  to  American  Journal  of  Bdnoa- 

tiiin.  mentioned.  639. 
ADaxiniBuder.  on  reasons  for  intucy,  436. 
Anderson,  Jolin  A.,  and  manna]  training,  885. 
Anderson.  Newton  M.,  and  manual  traininc.  803. 
Andrea,   Novella   d*,  teacher   in  Univeialty  of 

lioliigno,  359,  not*. 
Andrews,  ,1. 11.,  death  and  sketch.  1762. 
AndrewK.  Justin,  deatli  and  sketch,  1763. 
Andros.  tiir  Edmund,  Cheever's  petition  to,  671. 
Angell.  James  B.,  quoted  on  World's  Congresses. 

17}3. 
Aniialt,  boys  in  seoondarr  schools,  299;  statistics 

of  e4luration,  22Sll-K!37. 
Antliropulogical  societies,  list  of,  1538-1361. 
DelinilionH  and  psyobological  side  of,  446-147; 

international  congress  for  criminal,  BruseeU, 

18«n-1687. 
Antliich  College,  geology  in,  8<l>,  884;  nnlversitj 

extension  courHes  Um>,  960,  061. 
Anti(|nities,  committee  to  take  charge  of,  in  Italy, 

333. 
Antwerp  Exposition,  report  of  C.  Wellman  Parks 

on  forestry  oduoation,  809-818. 
Anrik  School,  report  on,  1468. 
Aporii,  Ferrante,  fonnds  infknt  schools  in  Italy, 

335. 
Appalschinn  Moniitsins,  the  colonial  limit,  724. 
Appatnchlflu  region,  edur^tional  aims  in,  770. 
.lipportionmeut    of   school   funds,    Waahineton. 

1480.       ,  ^    ^ 

Apprentices,  and  the  herding  of  reindeer,  1454- 

1466. 
Appropriationa  for  education  in  Alaska,  1470. 


Aqninas,  importance  of  philosophical  distiactiaa 
of.  434. 

Arclueological  aooietiea,  liat  of,  In6-16». 

Architectnntl  societiea,  liat  of,  1G39-1631. 

Argentine Bepnblic,  ■tatisUes  of  edBeatioa.ait- 
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Aristotle,  divisions  of  the  aoal,  433 

philoeophical  distinctioiw  of,  434 ;  qo 

Arithmetic,  discipliuarj  Bigniftcance  oC<33.  G«- 
man  bibliography  of,  3I4-3S;  in  camlttas 
of  stndica  discuued.  497-503:  ita  rdatia  u 
vbola  field  of  matbematica,  48S;  tmstt^tt 
number,  BM ;  teaebinac  of.  in  Coaneclical.liSI- 
1365 ;  verbatim  reports  of  r»cltatioBJ>.  iRSL 

Arizona,  city  stiperinteDdent,  774:  rullrgs  fr» 
dents,  781,  787;  compulsory  ediirati<«  U8I- 
1353 ;  consolidation  of  achool  districts.  ISl 
Free  text-books,  1351.    £sa  oiaa  Scbool  !■<««. 
Geology  in.  820, 852. 
Primary  tsacbora,  1151. 
Beorganization  of  tTniveraitr.  T9K. 
Statistics  of  agrieultnral  and  aeebaaieal  at- 
leges,  2040-2041 ;  of    baaineaa  oirilcgM.  3179- 
2171;  of  dtj  school  eystam,  Z7-38:  of  oAoa 
and  universities,  96. 100-102,  loS-lM,  MtJtt, 
133.  123,  2017s  of  manual  trainiag.  XtM-as^ 
2167;  of    normal    schocda,  IM-IO;  164,  VN- 
1071 ;  of  private  sacondarr  adwals.  <4-Ji,  83- 
88,88-91,95;  of  pnbtlo  fai)^  aeboota.  «»-71.  73, 
85,  88-91.  03,  1821:  of  State  acbaol  ajauaa.^ 
9,  IL 12-23;  of  the  CniTvrsity.TOZ. 

Arkansas,  city  snperintemlcata.t74 ;  eslleee  pnA 
dents,  781 ;  coQegns  and  nniTenitias,  m*. 
Edneatian  of  eolored  race,  ItSO. 
Oeokigy  in.  821, 8S3. 
Local  taxation  far  sehoola,  ISSS. 
FedagogT  in  Ugber  iaatitutiaaa,l»;  pereaat 

of  ooUoge  prepsntoiy  atadenta,  (S. 
Sanitary  sohoot  Mgialatian.  UOl. 
SUtistiea  of  wrionlunal  aad  aiaehaaied  es4- 
leges.  135, 137. 798, 2040-3041;  of  Braaeh  Urn- 
nal  CallBgs,793;  of  baaiaeas  ooUen«.>l7». 
2173;  of  dtv  school  systems.  37-28,  nM,  im, 
1814 ;  of  ooUeges  and  nni  venutiea,  98^  MW-Hl 
105-108, 108-1%,  122-12},  2017-2018;  of  calbos 
for  iromen,  130, 133-in,  2«M;  of  deaf.  4m< 
and  blind  schools,  2201,  22(0.  2397.  2215.  Z2I7, 
2220;  ofU«'scbools,2a68;  ofBaanaltraiBiw, 
2U4.  2U8-2119,  2122-2123,  2138,  214«,  SSoTS 
nedloal  sehoola. 204S;  of  naaSe  sebaola  StOO; 
of  normal  sebotds,  ISL  lS4-in.  3070-wn  DW 
2081 :  of  private  seeoadarr  scbeala.  T4-8I  88. 
85.  88-91.  OS.  1930-1*31.  200e-200»;  of 
sioaalsekools,  142-143;  ofpnbUohighi 
65-72,85,  88-82,  1824-1825.1930;  of  ecb< 
colored  race,  1029. 1930,1832;  ot  StsU  ( 
systMns,  8-10.  12-33. 
Teacbers'  oertifieatas,  13S3-iaS3. 
Woman  anflkage  in  school  aihirB,  14I6. 
See  aUo  schoollaws. 

Arkansaa  Industrial  UniversitT,  7K>:  btel^yi^ 
821,852;  meebanki  arts  eotme,  lOeSL 

Armour  InsUtate.  130. 

Arnold,  Uatthev,  condevas  EagUsb  acheal  eods 
of  1861,  170. 

Amsberg,  east  of  oommon  schools  per  bead.  217; 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in.  216l. 

Art,  bibliography  of.  1755 ;  portrays  *h»  coOlsiaaa 
in  the  problem  of  life.  6J3. 

Art  education  oongreaa.  World's  CelaBlnaa  Kx- 
position.  1741,  1742, 1743,  1744, 1745. 1748^  174T, 
1748, 1749. 

Art  schools,  atotisties,  21*8. 

Arts, One, exhibitatl.yonaTTnlTDTsal  Expoaitta*, 
1730;  at  Milan  IntematioDal  KxpasitisM.  ITSL 

Arts,  industrial,  at  intematiOBal  iiiiiaillisa. 
Milan.  1723-1734. 

Aschnffenhnn;,  forest  institute  ai,  815. 

Asia  Minor,  Greelan  seats  of  ieamtag  la.  898. 

Association  of  American  Agricnltarat  CoDana 
aad  Experiment  Stations,  address  of  WHliaa 
T.  Harris  befere,  804-807. 

Athens,  literary  society  in,  14*4. 

Atlanta  (Tnlv«r«itr,  geology  ia.  ftiS,  8S4. 

Atteodaaeo,  school,  averafv,  in  Fnmee.  I*a-1M. 
Compulsory,  in  Berlin.  2SI-2M:  in  larger  dtiss 
of  Prussia.  217:  in  Penusylvania.  1434-I43S;  ■■ 
New    Hampsblnt,    I.1t»-I400;    in 
schools  in  Gennany,  298  301. 
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Atteodanea,  «U.— Continned. 

StatUticft  in  Berlin  cuninion  aohoola,  292;  in 
biisineas  ci>lle;nM,  2170-2197;  in  city  school*, 
27,1780-1822;  in  cnnimnn  acboola,  13;  in  for- 
eign cuuDtrira.  223)^2243;  in  public  high 
scbooli),  1823-1A27. 
See  aUo  Scbool  law*. 

Angbly,  Samnel.  geologist.  838. 

Aa|ni8t*na  College,  geology  in,  828, 654. 

Aiiftliii,  Mrs.  Jdo.  Good  win,  dMitli  and  8ketcb,1762. 

Austin  ColleKs.  geology  i  n,  827, 848, 854, 886. 

AuHtrio,  odaoatiimal  proffrcft-i  since  1870,  207; 
furrxU  in.  809;  atatistics  of  edacation,  22ift- 
2237;  study  of  history  in.  304;  uniTenity 
likntries  in.  statistics.  :il2-314. 

Austria  ClBlrithanIa,  avom^e  daily  attendance, 
1020;  averages  of  teachers  nud  students  in 
high  schools.  83-87 ;  oumparstlve  educational 
st4<tistics.377. 

AxegUo.Maasinio  do',  on  importance  of  educathn 
D»  Italy,  328. 


Baar,  Prof.  Joe.,  on  study  of  histoir,  802-305. 

Bacon,  Francis,  iuUuonco  on  rise  of  learned  socie- 
ties. 1!>U0. 

Bacon.  Xsth.,  rebrllion  of,  S80. 

Baden,  bovs  in  RccuniUiry  schools,  208.  299;  for- 
estry s'choclconinieniled  t/)lTiiiteil  States,  812; 
stitiHticA  of  oaueation,377,223a-:Z<7. 

Baoilekcr  qnot«l  on  history  of  Unirenity  of 
B«>lo;;na.  350,  noU. 

Baif,  Joan  A.,  proposes  organization  of  an  acad- 
emy, 1407. 

Baiglbock,  Hem.,  death  and  sketch,  1778. 

Bailey,  Prof.,  Irctares  on  biology  of  education,  429. 

Baily,  James  M .,  death  and  sketch,  1762. 

Bain,  Alexander,  on  introspectionietc,  1681, 1682; 
unity  in  child  study,  427. 

Baker,  J.  I).,  death  and  sketch,  1762. 

Baker  family,  of  Liberty  County.  Ga.,  667. 

Baker  University,  geology  in.  830, 856 

Baldwin.  J.  Mark,  conducts  child  study  in  Priooa- 
ton,  428 ;  edits  PsyoholoHcal  Kevlew,  425. 

Baldwin  Dnivonily,  university  extension  courses, 
859.960. 

Balliet.  Thomas  M..  and  manual  tmining,  900;  on 
committee  of,  IS,  469;  signs  report  <m  training 
of  teachers,  487. 

Baltimore,  Lord.    Sfe  Cecilinn  Calvert. 

JWtimorv,  mannal  training  school,  890, 911 ;  occu- 
pation of  graduates,  99) ; 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1326,  1327;  school 
statistics.  30-32. 

Baltimore  City  College,  study  of  history  in,  806. 

Banks,  Sir  .loseph,  Presidont  of  Soyal  Society, 
1501.1502. 

Banka,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  death  and  sketch.  1762. 

Baptists,  schools  of,  56;  schools  iu  Alaska,  report 
on,  1468,  1469,1480;  statistics  of  colleges  and 
nniversltlea,  97,  142;  of  private  secondary 
schools.  83. 

Baranof,  fimndii  Sitka,  1474. 1475, 1476. 

Barlmiir.  Krwin  H.,  geologist,  838. 860. 

Bamarfl,  Henry,  editor  Auierlcau  Journal  of  Kdu- 
catinii,  63B.  669. 

JJamea,  Earl,  inveRtigates  child  study,  429. 

Bamrs,  L<irin,  death  ami  sketch,  1762. 

Barrow,  Mrs.  Frances  E..  death  and  sketch,  1762. 

BarstAW,  A.  C  dt-atli  and  Bketeh.  1763. 

Barton,  George  II..  geiiliipist,  834. 858. 

Busrnm,  Miss  Florence,  geologist,  820,  844,  862. 

Bashford.  Dr.,  biologist,  841. 

Basal,  Laura,  teacher  in  University  of  Bologna, 
35*),  note. 

Batcbeldcr,  John  B.,  death  and  sketch,  1763. 

Bates,  Miss  Emra.il'.,  Statn  nnp<-riutendent,  773. 

Batps  College,  geolosy  in,  831.  856. 

Baascli,  J.  I..,  foundH  Leopoldino  Academy,  1489. 

Bavaria,  attendance  in  clssnical  schools,  301;  boys 
in  secnndary  schools.  298.  209;  forests  in,  809; 
statistics  of  education,  377, 2236-2237. 

Baxter,  George  S.,  geologist,  841. 

Bayer,  privy  councilor,  Germany,  AViesbaden, 
deatn  and  sketch,  1776. 

Bajley,  William  S.,  geologist,  831,  8S6. 

Bean.  C.  W.,  quoted  on  eimcation  in  Washington, 
1439-1441;  State  superinteudeut,  773. 


Boanpre,  T.  E.,  teaeber  in  Alaska,  1451. 
Boaurepaire,   Qnesnay   de,   proposes   American 

Academy,  1509- 1 510. 
Beavor,  James  A.,  and  manual  training,  902. 
lieccadolla,  Antonio  founds  learned  society,  1495. 
Ileck,  Lewis  C.,  geoIogiNt,  8.'>9. 
Bekcr.  Peter,  Icsds  MoraWan  eiDigration,  704. 
Belfield,  H.  H.,  anil  manual  training.  BOU,  034. 
Belgium,  establishment  of  traxlo  schools  in,  880; 
sUtistics  of  education,  377, 2236, 2237 :  study  of 
history  in,  £01. 
Benedict,  O.  W.,  geologist,  848,  867. 
Benefactions,  statistics  of,  to  colleges  and  nniver. 
sities,  123-124;  to  roliegos  fur  women,  127, 133; 
to  education,  2234-2235;  to  theological  schools, 
977-'J78. 
Bengal,  BtatisUca  of  education,  2238,2239. 
Borgntrom,  Dr.,  on  motives  inilucncing  children, 

455. 
B^riUon,  Dr.,  on  hypnotic  suggestion  with  chil- 
dren, 1080. 
Bering,  VituH..reache9  Alaska,  1472. 
Berkeley,  O.  P.,  geologist,  830,858. 
Berkeley,  AVm.,  ]>ersuoutlons  by,  668;    return  in 

1660,  678;  tyranny  of,  680. 
Berlin  city  school  system,  assignment  of  pupils 
controlled  by  local  bnardn,  259. 
BoUnyin.288.289;  buildings,  248, 262-266. 
Children  in  school  20'J;  cily  school  inspectors, 
their  work,  275-277 ;  city  scliuid  museum,  280; 
classes,  number,  262,  263. 204 ;  communal  pau- 
per  schools    established,  248;    coniniitteo  of 
achooladminlstration,  247 ;  compulsory  attend- 
ance, 251-254 ;  "correction  conrerenco,"  work 
of,  250;  course  of  study,  240,278,280,282-289. 
Domfe-Rtio  inKtruction  in,  288;  drawinK  in.  285, 
295,296;  duties oflocalboard8,253, 254;  duties 
of  principal.  283. 
Xquiuments.  262-267;  evening  schools,  250;  ex- 

ominalion  for  promotion  in,  281-289. 
Factory  schools,  251 ;  factory  scbool  legislation, 

231 ;  female  handiwork  in,  286, 295, 296. 
General  discussion  of.  290;  geography  in.  284, 
295,  296;    government  influence  on   private 
schools.  249.  250 ;  gvmnastiCR  in,  287. 295, 296. 
History  in,  283, 284. 293, 296;  history  of  common 

school  system,  245-297. 
Importance  of  year  1878, 246;  increase  in  and 
etfecton  private  scliools,  255;  increaRo  in  ]>op- 
ulation.  257,  258.  292;  increaHo  iu  ]>upil.t  after 
1870,257, 258, 29i ;  influence  I'f  changes  in  com- 
■serce  and  industry.  261 ;    influence  of  flnc- 
tuatingpopnlation,  258;  instruction  in  female 
handiwork  by  women  teachers,  274. 
I^mguMein,  281, 283, 29l>,  296 ;  length  offies.Rinna, 
280;   libraries  of  teachers,  260 ;   local  hcIiouI 
committees  established,  251 ;  local  h  upervision 
in,  249. 
Mathematics  in,  283, 295, 296. 
Nature  studies  In,  284,  285,  295,  296;    normal 

course  iu,  280. 281 ;  nuilenn  of,  240. 
Parentago of  school  childre;i,262;  panpor  chil- 
dren in  private  schools,  249, 250 ;  ii;iu|>er  idea 
in.  243;  pauper  idea  disappears, 253 ;  )*auper 
school,'* reorpanize'l,  217  ;  jM-nRioUHof  teacliera, 
274;  proportion  of  ii.iyaiid  free  )>npilB,261; 
proportion  of  pupil..^  pei*  teacher.  267. 
Beadersused,  "83;  religion  in,  295, 29U;  religions 

Instrnction.  direetioii  of,  278. 
Salaries,  248,  260-272 :  u'bool  census,  character 
and  importance.  200,  261 ;  school  giirdens,  288, 
280;  severed  from  boardsof  cbarity,2j3;  sing- 
ing in,  28e.  295. 296 
Statistics  of  attendance.  292;  of  children  born 
and  enrolled,  203;  of  classes  and  percenta,:e 
of  children  t;iught,293;  ofilistributioul'yago, 
296;  of  distriltiitiou  of  pupils  born  iu  1^78, 
297;  of  cjcpondilures  293. 2!M;  of  growth. 246; 
of  growth  from  1878  to  1893,291;  of  growth  of 
cit  V  and  (common  scbool  system,  291-297. 
Sonday  schools,  25T;   supervision,  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  hoards,  274-278. 
Teachers,  248,   associa  ions  as  means  for  self 
ciUi  nre,  280 ;  cliaraotor,  number,  etc.,  268 ;  con- 
tinuation of  studies  by,  239;  come  iu  from 
provinces.  270. 
Time  taldes  compared,  295 ;  tuition  fees  abol. 
ished.  256, 257 ;  two  periods  in  development  of, 
245,246. 
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BerliD  city  lohool  system— Contfamed. 
Untveisity  men  as  tesobers  in,  270. 
VTomen  tttaoheni  in.  272-274. 
Bermndn,  statistics  of  edncation,  22M-2241. 
BeneTiczy,  Allwrt,  on  phrsical  odncation,  1887- 

1690. 
Bethel  College,  geology  in,  830, 858. 
Bethel  Contrsct  School,  report  on,  14S9. 
Bethlehem,  V».,  Moravlui  sobool  at,  701. 
Bc-thlehem  Orphan  Home,  in  Georgia,  fonsded,  803. 
Betski,  work  of,  for  woman's  education  in  Rnssia, 

401,402.403.408. 
Bible,  in  Kew  England  pnblio  assemblies,  855. 
Bibliography  of  aritbmetio,  314-32:). 
Bihiiography  of  child  atndy,  488-487. 
Bibliogranhr  of  edocation,  1701-1722:  in  Central 

Europe,  203-205;  In  Finland,  413, 424;  in  Italy, 

380^383;  in  Russia,  885;  of  colored  race,  1038- 

1047. 
Bibliography  of  Oerman  books  on  history  of  edn. 

ration.  306-:i08. 
Bibliography  of  materials  dealing  with  learned 

Hocietios,  1510. 
Bibliograpliy  of  negroes  in  America.  1048-1058. 
Bililiographv  of  psychology,  I893-1804, 485-488. 
Bibliography  of  social  paibology,  1807-1889. 
Bibliography  of  works  printedln  accordance  with 

rules  for  spelling  and  pnnianoiaUan  of  chem- 
ical terms,  878. 
Bibliography  of  World's  Congress  pablicatlons, 

1754-1780. 
Bichmore,  Albert  S.,  professor  natural  history, 

842  883 
Billing's,  Edward  C,  death  and  sketch,  1783. 
Billnitli,  Prof:  Theodor,  death  and  sketch,  1777. 
Biographical  societies,  list  of,  1S70-1816.     ' 
Biorogfcal  societies,  list  of.  1538-1551, 1850. 
Blrchme  er,  Prof.  A.,  death  and  sketch,  1777. 
Birmingham  Municipal  Art  School.  184. 
Bisxell,  tismnel  B.  S.,  death  and  sketch,  1783. 
Black,  S  mnel  T.,  Btate  superintendent,  773. 
Black  lUver,  tapped  for  Erie  Canal,  810. 
Blair,  Henry  W.,  onnationalaid  to  edocation,  782. 
Blair.  Hot.  James,  first  president  of  William  and 

Mary,  081. 
Blakeman,  Blrdseye,  death  and  sketob.  1783. 
Blind,  congress  of  educators  of.  World's  Colnm- 

bbin  Exposition,  1741, 1742, 1743, 1745, 1748, 1747, 

1748;  rduoation  of,  tn  Bussia,  805-308;  Teller 

in  Rnssia,  407. 
Blind  schools,  stotlstics,  2201-2202,  2215-2220;  of 

benefactions  to,  2284-2236;  of  manual  training 

in.  2128-2128, 2158-2157. 
Blne-Rtnoking  assemblies,  origin,  1490. 
Boardman.  George  Dana,  quoted  on  World's  Con. 

greas,  1754. 
Boai'ils  of   cdncadon,    ezaminationa,   etc.     St4 

School  laws. 
Boartla  of  health  and  achool  sanitarr  legislation, 

1301, 1304, 1305,  l.'HiS,  1318, 1320, 1322, 1324,  1325, 

1326. 1328. 1329, 1338. 
Boccaccio,  inflneiice  on  learned  societies,  1495. 
Bochnm.  children  in  school,  210. 
Bodlo,  Signnr,  gnoted  on  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion in  Itoly,  374. 
Bolivia  ntatisth'sof  education.  2240-2241. 
BoUex,  Frank,  death  and  sketch,  1763. 
Bolton,  n.  CHTringt4m,  reporton  spelling  and  pro- 

nnitciatinu  of  chemical  terms,  S7:i-878. 
Bombav  Presidency,  statistics  of  education,  2238- 

2239. 
Bondreanx,  Flnrsntine,  death  and  sketch,  1783. 
Bonuey,  Charles  C,  bibliography  of  World's  Con- 

inrras  piiblicBtioi  s,  1704-1780:  on  programme 

of  World's  Congressat  Columbian  Kxposition, 

17 15-1740 ;  on  summary  of  work  of  the  World's 

Columbian  Exposition.  1751-1780. 
Book  Ktores,  Inck  nf,  in  colonies,  1503. 
BookH,  dcHlgned  for  use  of  educators  and  students, 

noi-i7a. 

Boose.   Dr.,   on  personality  of  teacher,  227;  on 

salnrlen  of  Pmssian  teacheis,  225-^,  240;  on 

support  of  common  schools,  232. 

Boston,  commnn  schools  in  Colonial  times,  653; 

conking  schools,  008. 

Manual   training  in,  892,  907,  911,  912,  917-920: 

coat  of  plant,  etc.,  020. 
^".'IS'"?.  ""ho-il  legislation,  1327-1320;   school 
statistics,  30-82;  sloyd,  008. 


Boston  Public  Library,  dedieattom  cf.  789. 
Boston  University,  geology  iu,  8M,  858. 
Bostwlck,  O.  P.,  investi|cat«a  testa  sf  sight  ad 

bearing,  458. 
Botanical  societies,  list  of.  1S38-U61. 
Botany ,  in  Berlin  eanmon  achoola,  288,  tM 
Botbe,  Prof.  A.  C,  geologist,  8M. 
Botta.  Vinoenxo,  death  and  aketcli,  1TC3. 
Bowditch,  Professor,  table  of  heSght  of «' 

456. 
Bowdoin  College,  founding.  713:  geolsKf  ia.  88- 

858;  university  ezteoaioo  louraea,  K5. 
Bowdon  College,  geology  in,  82S-eM. 
Bowuocker,  J.  A.,  on  geology,  819. 
Boyle,  Robert,  founds  Indlsa  •dtool  in  TlrfiBaa, 

881. 
Boys  and  giria  in  Proaaian  achaols,  piupsirhiia. 

218;  Statistics  of  attendance   in   isiiiisiiij 

schools  in  Germany,  288-802. 
Boya'  Central  High  School.  g«>Io|cr  i>.  848-884. 
Bradford,  Mr.,  trustee  Peabody  fond.  TSS. 
Brainard,  Timothy  G.,  death  and  akctc^  1TB. 
Branner,  John  C,  geologist,  821, 818. 8SS. 
Brasil,  atalislics  of  edueatlon,  2240. 2341. 
Bremen,  boys  iuaeeondarTaohools,  288;  '*-^'-"— 

of  edncarion,  22)8-2287. 
Bmlau^htldren  in  school,  210. 
Brevig,  I.  L.,  assistant  reindeer  anpcrintealsa^ 

Bridgman,  Laura,  anatomy  of  brain  oC  187*. 
Brigoam,  A.  B.,  geologist,  833. 
Brinekly,  W.  J.,  geologist,  827, 854. 
Brinkmann,  A.,  death  and  aketch.  1777. 
British  Auociatlon  for  the  Advancenient  of  8a. 

enoe,  1502. 
British  Columbia,  statistics  of  ediMatiaB.2M*-2aQ. 
British  India,  statUtics  of  edooatiaa.  22a«-2238L 
British  royal  commission,  quoted  oa  wvrid's  en. 

greases,  1754. 
Britton,  Nathaniel  L.,  geolo^t,  84L 
Broad  education,  growth  of,  878. 
Broadhead,  O.  C.  geologiat.  837, 880. 
Broca,  fonnds  physhtlogical  psychdo|rr,  ttt. 
Brackden,  Cluaies,  draws  arttcles  for  uuBfy.  1 
Brooklyn,  common  Bohools  in  Colonial  I' 
Manual  training,  898, 91 1. 914,  »1S. 
Sanitary  achool  hsgislation,  1328-1329; 

statistics.  30-32. 
Brooks,  Edward,  and  manual  training.  981;  aa 

committee  of  15, 469 ;  signs  report  on  toainiag 

of  teachers,  487. 
Brooks.  Wslter,  lecturer  on  natural  historr,  8C. 
Brouncker,  Lord,  preaidentof  Royal  Sociefy,  I58I. 
Brawn,  Amos  P.,  metallurgist,  845. 884. 
Brown,  E.  E.,  investigates  child  life,  429. 
Brown,  Joseph  Emerson,  desth  and  akoleb,n81. 
Brown,  Oliver,  geologist.  838. 
Brown,  Bvland  T.,  geologiat,  929. 
Brown,  8.  B.,  geolo^st,  849, 868. 
Brown-Sequaid,  Edward,  dratb  and  akotek.  iTTJ. 
Brown  TTniveraity ,  established.  CS7 ;   geolo^  la, 

847,864;  not  an  outgrowth  of  cemmon  wchsola 

657;  t-idniag  scbool  for  aeeomlai^  toauheis 

proposed,  488;  luiversity  extension  coones, 

Brfihl.  Count,  on  Prussian  sohoolbanara,  210. 

Broner,  Henry  L.,  getdogist  and  bidacisi,  828. 

Brunswick,  bovs  in  secondary  schoois,  298;  sla- 
tisties  of  eauoation,  2238-337. 

Brush,  Prof.  George  J.,  geologist,  823. 

Brussels,  international  congress  for  criminal  an- 
thropology, 1883-1887. 

Bryan,  Pnf.  W .  L. ,  on  laboratory  work  and  obasr- 
Tation  In  child  atudy,427:  piiifisaiii  of  pbi- 
Ioaophy,429;  auggesticosonstodyefchildieB, 

Bryn  Mawr,  fellowship  in,  127 ;  work  in  payehsl- 

ogy,430. 
Bnch,  Count  von,  on  Pmssisn  schoolboBsea,  SO. 
Bnchtel  College,  geolonr  in.  844,  882;   nniTenity 

extension  coones,  969, 980. 
Bnckhont,  Willism  A.,  geologist,  848. 
Buckle.  Henry  Thomas,  on  literary  education,  878. 
Bucknell  College,  geology  in.  848,  884. 
Budapest,  demographical  oongrt^  I687-189T. 
Buffalo,  N,  Y..  increase  in  supervising  trfkers.  26. 
Buildings  snd  equipment  of  schoola.  In  Berlin, 

262-287:  in  France,  198-198. 
See  ateo  School  laws. 
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Biil)caTia,  statistlca  of  «dncatlon,  2236-2237.  t 

Bunker  Hill,  caoKS  of  pnpuUr  outbreak  at,  672. 

Barlmnk,  Alexander  Posi ,  death  and  sketch,  1763. 

Bureau  of  eilucatinn  and  manual  training,  1102; 
and  the  Peabody  fund,  765. 
Belations toogricnltnnil rollef;es,804-S07 ;  report 
on  edncationinN.  C,  68fl ;  reisnuoof  former  re- 
ports on  secondary  ed  ucation ,  36-39 ;  reissue  of 
Its  piiblishnl  work  on  central  Enrope,  203-20$. 

Bureaucratic  syatem,  unfit  for  educational  enter- 
prises, 763. 

Bnrgof  ne.  attempts  to  cut  off  Xew  England,  672. ; 

Borke,  Edmund,  equal  to  Cicero ineipreaaion,  62S ; 
praised  by  American  Congress,  712. 

Bnnnab,  stathtirs  of  education.  2238-2230. 

Burnet,  ,Iaseph.  death  and  sketch,  1763. 

Bumham,  W.  H.,on  functioning  of  nervous  sys- 
tem. 4.31. 

"Burr.  G.  H..  geologist,  821. 8S2. 

Bnrritt  CuUege.  geology  In,  848. 866. 

Borrovs,  Kev.  George,  death  and  aketc1i,1763. 

Barton,  Charles,  death  and  aketch,  1764. 

Baslni-ss  collegea,  statistics,  2170-2197. 

BiiainesH  educators'  aasociation,  congress.  World's 
Colnmbiau  Exposition,  1741, 1742. 

Bona.  Frances  Mar.v,  death  and  sketch,  1776. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Mnrmy,  and  manual  training, 
too,  907:  on  Infancy.  430. 

Bntler  University,  gt-olojry  in,  829. 

Butterfield,  Horatio  Qnincy,  death  and  sketch, 
1764. 

B  vron,  Iiord,  620. 

C. 

Calwll,  Joseph,  correspondence  \rith  JefTerson, 
731,732. 

Ciesar,  Cains  Julias,  work  of,  mentioned,  606. 

Caldwell,  David,  estahlishes  schools,  688. 

California,   city    superintendents,  7740;  college 
presidents,  781,787. 
Exhibit  of  manual  training  work  at  San  Fran- 
cisco (1888),  901. 
GeolosTT  in,  821,  852. 
Mannal  training,  911. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institutions,  161;  per  cent 
of  studenis  or  chemistry,  49;  per  cent  of  stn- 
dcnts  of  geometry,  47. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1302-1303. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 136, 138,2040,2041;  of  business  colleges, 
2170-2173;  of  city  schools,  27-28,  1780,  1797, 
1814, 1816:  of  coUcees  for  women,  128  130-133, 
203S,  2036;  of  colleges' and  nnlversities,  98, 
100-102,  tOj-106,  108-120,122-123,2018;  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2202,  2203,2207,  2216, 
2217,  222U:  of  dental  schools,  2051;  of  Uw 
schools,  20S8;  of  manual  training,  209:1,  2097, 
2114,2122-212.1.  2128-211»,  2134-2136,  2U2,2IS1, 
2167;  of  medical  schools,  2U45,  204B;  of  normal 
schools.  151,  151-102.  164,  2070-2071,  2080-2081 ; 
of  nurse- traiuiug  schools,  2056;  of  piiarmacen- 
tiral  schools,  ^53;  of  private  secondary 
schools,  74-80,  82-83.  88-91.  93,  1930-1933,  2008- 
20O9;  of  professional  schools,  141-146;  of  pub- 
lic high  schools,  03-71,  73.  85.  88-91,  93,  1825- 
1826,  1920;  of  reform  schools,  2228-2231;  of 
schools  fur  feeble-minded,  2221,  2222,  2224:  of 
Sute  school  systems,  8,  0,  11,  12-23 ;  ot  theo- 
logical schoolH,  2060;  of  the  university,  792. 
ITniversity  extension  courses,  951. 
S**atm  School  laws. 

Cali;:ula,  freedom  in  llome  under,  506. 

Caliphs,  organize  academics.  1494. 

Calkins,  Mary  W.,  work  in  psychology,  429. 

Calvert,  Cecilios,  Lord  Baltimore,  conflicts  with 
feudal  power  in  Maryland,  684 ;  no  education 
in  charter  to,  683. 

Calvin,  Prof.  Samuel,  State  geologist,  820. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  msnual  training,  911. 

Cambridge  anil  Saybrook  platform,  Congrega- 
tiouaiDsm  founded  on,  662. 

Cameron,  £.  D.,  quoted  on  education  in  Oklahoma, 
1421-1422;  State  superintendent  773. 

Cameron,  V.  L..  death  and  sketch,  1776. 

Campbell.  Thomas,  Wyoming,  mentioned,  668. 

Canada.  me<iical  students,  980,  982;  statistics  of 
education,  2240-2241. 

Candhini,  R.,  quoted  on  University  of  Helsingfors, 
420-422. 


Candlin,  George  T.,  quoted  on  world's  congresses, 
1754. 

Canning  establishments  in  Alaska,  1478,  1479, 
1480! 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  statistics  of  education,  2240- 
2241. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  School,  Alaska,  report  on, 
1451-1452. 

Cap  en,  Samuel  B.,  and  manual  training,  907-900. 

Caribou,  in  Alaska,  1457. 

Carleton  College,  geology  in,  836,  898. 

Carlisle,  James  MT,  quoted  on  education  in  Texas, 
1433-1434;  State  anperintenilent,  773. 

Corlook  School,  Alaska,  report  on,  1462. 

Carlsmhe,  forestry  school  at,  811 ;  museum  of  for- 
estry school,  816;  Plant  Physiological  Insti- 
tute, 814;  Polytechnlcnm,  course  of  study, 
812-814. 

Carlason,  Erland,  death  and  sketch,  1764. 

Caron,  Robert,  plea  for  common  schools,  685. 

Carpentry,  instmetion  of  colored  race  In,  1023- 
1024. 

Carson,  Oscar  T.,  qnoted  on  education  in  Ohio, 
1414-1421. 

Carter,  Oscar  C.  S.,  geologist,  845, 864. 

Carter,  T.  H..  death  and  sketch,  1764. 

Casati  law,  educational  provisions  of,  330-332. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  geology  In,  844, 
862. 

Caste  school,  dtsconraging  to  aspiration,  619. 

Castelar,  Emilio,  quoted  on  world's  congresses, 
1754. 

Catherine  II,  aida  learned  societies  in  Russia,  1490, 
1900. 

Catliolio  Church,  educational  power  in  Maryland, 
685. 

Catholic  schools  in  Alaska,  report  on.  1450, 1468. 

Catholic  teachers  in  Prussia,  proportions,  238^240. 

Catholics,  attendance  in  secondary  schools  in  Ger- 
many,  298 ;  boys  in  secondary  schools  in  Ger- 
many, 299-302;  illiteracy  in  Prussia,  219.  note; 
intermediate  schools  of  Prussia,  statistics, 
221 ;  less  favorable  conditions  of  education 
among,  in  Prussia,  219,  220;  proportion  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  230, 231. 

Catskill  Hoantains.  forests  in,  816. 

Cattell,  A.  G.,  death  and  sketch,  1704. 

Cattell,  J.  M.,  work  in  child  study,  425, 428. 

Cancasps,  educational  questions  in,  398 ;  statis- 
tics, 386,  note. 

Cavonr,  Count,  on  Bomo  as  capital  of  Italy,  S27, 
note.  « 

Census,  school,  Texas,  1433. 

Centennial  Exposition  (1876),  Russian  educational 
exhibit  at,  882. 

Center  College,  geology  in,  830,  856. 

Central  (Jollege,  geology  in,  837,  880. 

Central  Europe,  education  in,  203-323;  review  of 
work  of  Bureau  of  Education  on.  203-205. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  geology  in,  830, 
856. 

Certificates,  teachers',  in  Arkansas,  1362-1353;  in 
Florida,  1370-1372;  in  Oregon.  1423;  in  Penii- 
sylvania,  1424;  in  Texas,  1433;  In  Virginia 
1438-1439. 

Cesi.  Frederico,  founds  The  Lynx,  1496. 

Chadboumo,  President,  geologist,  834. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  geologist,  825.  840. 

Chandler,  Professor,  geologist,  845,  805. 

Cliandler,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  geologist,  840. 

Chandler,  G.  V.,  geolofilet,  824,  852. 

Cbanoy,  George  L.,  and  tool  instruction,  882. 

Cbany,  L.  W.,  geologUt,  836,  85S. 

Chapln,  James  Henrv,  geologist,  842. 

Chapman,    George    H.,     and    tool   instruction. 

Charitable  work,  in  Russia,  401-410. 

Charity  schools,  statistics  of  manual  training  in, 

2132-2133,  2164-2166. 
Charlemagne,  organizes  a  learned  society,  1494, 

1495. 
Charles  Albert,  grants  constitution  that  beoomes 

basis  of  Italian  constitution,  331. 
Charics  City  school,  ended  by  Indian  massacre, 

678. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  parochial  school  in,  689. 
CHiarlestown,  Mass.,  Cheever's  school  in,  670. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Queen's  College  in,  686,  721. 
Charlotteuberg,  cbUdron  in  school,  200. 
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Cbasseloap-Iinubat,  UarquU  de,  quoted  on 
worlfl'a  congrcues,  1752. 

Chatham,  Lord,  praises  Amorioan  Coagrcaa, 
712. 

Chatham  Acadomy,  Georgia,  fonndcd,  GB3,  722. 

Clxaiitfluquane<lucati«n.  congro«H,  AVorld 'a  Colom- 
bian ExpoaiUon.  1741,  Hi:).  1744. 

Chnvca,  Amado,  titatosuperiDtendeni.  773. 

Cbeovcr,  I^zekiel,  first  maker  of  BcliooUMwka,  071; 
founder  of  New  Havt'o,  Conn..  W8. 

Chemical  socictiea,  list  of,  1534-1536,  1049. 

Chemical  terma,  rules  for  apellinic,  8T3-87C. 

Chemiatrr,  per  cent  of  aocondary  pupUa  in,  35. 
StatisticB  in  bi;:h  aeh'^ola,  47 :  in  prtrate  aeoond- 
arv  schools,  54,  CO,  78,  tO,  87, 91 ;  in  pahllc  high 
achooU,  CO,  09,71,87,  91. 

Cfaeraw  Lvceum.  S.  C.,  66,  691. 

Cliestor,  Albert  II..  geologist,  839,  860. 

Chicigo,  increase  in  aopervisiog  officers,  25;  in- 
crease in  school  property,  23 ;  mannal  training 
in,  892,  911,  0J1-U35;  sanitary  school  legisla- 
tion, 1320-1331;  school  sUtistics,  32. 

Chilcat  tribe,  aoconnt  Af,  1402-U(>4, 

Child,  importaoco  of  dorelopmeot  of,  in  psycho]. 
ogy,  447-148. 

Child  labor  in  France,  regulations  of,  190-191, 
note. 

Child  stndy,  associations  for,  founded.  426;  bibli- 
ography, 4Cfl-467;  branch  of  now  psycholocy, 
4:j3:  diifers  from  ailnlt  psychology.  448;  ift. 
James  Hiilly  colle<-ts  materials  on,  426;  estab- 
llshi's  rolal  ions  bt'twcen  universities  and  lover 
schools,  430;  evils,  426. 
.  Favorslendingbybri)rhtchildrcn,431;  hygienic 
tests  toliemadein,  451-453;  Uartwell  on  bear- 
in  j;b  of  school  life  on  school  children.  432. 
ImiHirtanco  of  laboratnry  worlc  in,  427;  impor- 
tance to  cdnoation,  430;  Iowa  Society  ef,  orgau- 
iied,  457-158. 
I.al>oratorr  work  and  obsorvation,  427;  labora- 
tory work  at  various  institutions,  428-430; 
material  on,  collecleil  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  441 ; 
necessary  in  training  of  teachers,  470. 
Of  no  servico  to  teachers,  437,  438;  on  arrested 
devclopmeiit,  437;  opiuions  of  Plato,  Com- 
pnyr6,  Lo  Conte,  and  iiarbini  on,  447;  qaas- 
tionlng  on  the  last  year's  work,  454;  resnlisof 
hy^^euio  tests  on  teacher,  453;  researches  of 
llulIandProyorln,433;  retam  to  ideacf  unity 
in,  4:12 ;  shows  necessity  of  functioning  of  nerv- 
ous system,  431;  stncfy  of  children's  minds, 
45.3, 4-^1  J;  sngpest ions  for,  by  William  L.  llryan, 
450-155;  symptoms  and  effect  of  fatigue  in, 
431;  systematic  and  luisystematic,  jiHi ;  unity 
in,  tteeessary,  427. 
jS^ral'oXow  psychology :  Oldpsychology;  Phys- 
iological  nsvchologv ;  Psychology. 

Child  Study  Monthly,  fonndrd,  426. 

Cbihiren.  convo5-ing  to  school,  in  Massachusetts, 
133U-13)J'2;  in  Ulindo  Island,  1427;  degradation 
of,  in  Kieilian  sul]>hur  mines.  345;  nypnotic 
KUj:gestiou  with,  1C8U:  sanitary  legislation 
allecting  school,  1301-1340;  study  of,  sogges- 
tlons  bv  AVilliam  L.  Bryan,  450-455. 
V.aeeiuation  of,  for  soliool,  1302.  1304-1307,  1809, 
1311,  1314,  1317,1319,1322.1324,1325,1327,1329- 
1331,  1335, 13:19,  1340,  1343-1340. 

Chllds,  Geurt.'0  W.,  death  and  sketch,  1704. 

Chile,  statistics  of  education.  2240-2241. 

Cbirikof.  Aloxei,  reaches  Alaska,  1472. 

Chirikof  Inland,  convicts  transported  to,  1481. 

Christendom,  denial  of  occlosiastical  nntliorlty  in, 
062. 

Christian  churches.claimsou  sectarian  education, 
C02. 

Cliristianity.  nurse  of  nioilem  States,  628;  pro- 
sitppositioii  of.  in  Judaism,  C29. 

Christians,  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities, 
97.  142. 

Church  and  common  school  same  constituency 
for,  069. 

Church  and  state,  union  of  in  Now  England,  662; 

Iieonle  sunromo  in,  Gd2;  separation  hindered 
lyuenorainatiunal  schools,  041. 
Church  of  God,  statistics  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, 07. 
Cliurch  schools  In  Alaska,  lUt  of  teachers.  1471. 
i-Uiirnhes,  misapprehensions  betwt«n  Ifortbem 
and  Southern,  754, 


Cincinnati,  Inoraaae in  aclraal  pta |>Mtj.  S; 

nal  training,  897,  911 ;  sanitary  aciieol  1 

tion,  1331;  sehoolstatistica.  30-33. 
Cities,   comparatim    popolotioa   «C  in    CaMrf 

States,  554 ;  immigraUaa  of  people  lata,  IM, 

16B3. 
Cltisen,  life  sad  duties  of,  in  oreaiBg  oostiaaaikn 

schools,  176-179. 
City  boanla.    Bn  f>ohool  lawa. 
City  comnxa  schools,  i-tatiatics,  24-12. 
City  high  schools,  review  of  reports  of  Umrmm  9t 

'Eduoaticm  on.  36. 
City  school inspectoraappointed  for  Bezlia  ackaata 

275-277. 
City  school  mnaenm  of  Berlin 

280. 
City  school  system,  administration.  544 ; 

ment  of  teachers,  556. 
Board  of  cdacation's  dntiea.  MB.  549;  ta  be  slti. 

mate  aourco  of  power.  655. 
Character  of  teachers,  &49:  daaa  of  cities  i»- 

clnded.  &t3;canrsra.  etc,  aboaU  bs  leftvltk 

superintendent,  bSO. 
Dangers  of  Inoousidenite  and  ' 

64»,5S0;  dtificnltTofimttiBgl 

fessional  basis,  6i2. 
Sxecutive  functions  to  he  centered,  545i.  SUL 
Flexibility  desirable,  MS;  fanctions  af  lagisia. 

tlve  branch,  646. 
GoTcnunent  autonomous  and  largnlj  ladrTfd 

en t,  654. 
Mayor  should  appoint  board  of  edncatiaa.  66^ 

647;  methods  of  appointing  teachers,  551. 
Ko  one  plan  sufficient,  643. 
UbtJect  of,  643 ;  orgaaixadon  of.  S4X-K6. 
Partisanship  to  be  avoided.  547;  principleB  «f 

oreanixation  and  gOTcrnment,  5S3, 554. 
Qoality  of  instnicUOB,  641:  qnestiens  aabnt. 

ted  to  subcommittee  on.  471-472. 
Keport  of  subcommittee  on  organJsattoti»f.S42. 
School  director's  duties.  648,  &4*:  Seavn-diftn 

from  committee  on  office  of  scImioI  dirertar; 

555-550;  size  of  board,  647;  staUsUoa,  ITBi- 

1822;  superintendent's  duties.  551, 562. 
Taxing  power  neceasary,  545 :  timaef  1 

beani,&48;  two  branches  of  board.  548. 
City  schools,  increase  in  length  af  tetB,  2 

duced  exjienditure,  24. 
StatistioK,  24-32:    of    enroUmeat, 

snpervising  officers,  teaehen.  27;  of 

ment  at  different  ogee,  30. 31;  ofaaaanall 

ing,  2093-2113;  of  property  expniditare,  26; 

summary.  26,29;  of  ten  largest  ei  tie*,  \tt. 
City  superintoodents  of  sebows.  list  of.  TTt-TDt. 
Civil  code  of  Rome,  unneof  modcra  States,  CBL 
Clark,  Hannah  B.,  on  aaaltary  lagislsltaa    ia 

schools.  iaOl-1349. 
Clark,  Henry,  death  and  aketeh.  1764. 
Clark,  .lohn'S ,  on  mannal  trainint.  8M. 
Clark.  Jonas  B.,  death  and  sketch,  1764. 
CUrk,  AVUliam.  deatii  and  sketch.  17*4. 
Clark,  Prof.  William  B..  geolo^sl.  «1. 838. 
Clark  UniTersity,  chief  study  at,  428 ;  geology  ia, 

82S.t>54. 
Clark  University.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  manual  tiaiaiag 

in,  1025 ;  medical  oonrs'.  985. 
Classes,  number  per  acboollHMiso  in  Prasaia,  213- 

214. 1216. 
Classical   cotuw),  not  in   harmoay  with   pabfis 

srlioul  system.  636. 
Classiral  hiiih  schooU.  attendance  in  Barari*  SH. 
Classical  schools,  senmdary,  ia  Italy,  »48  Tlit. 
Classical  study,  coatribntes  to  power  of  inidKii^ 

030;  influence  on  Uio  mind,  C:!4;  neoewary  ta 

£nglish.spcaking  peoples.  C26:   not  a  aoeta 

preparation.  036;  slock  annnaeats  for,  6Qi. 
Classics,  i>8ycbolo^ical  import  in  study  of.  GS; 

special  results  in  study  of,  G28. 
Clavpolo,  Professor,  geologist ,  S2H,  845. 
elements,  J.  M.,  geologist,  8•9,^«8. 
Cleinson  College,  enlargement,  8^8;  geoiocr,  847. 
Clendennin,  W.  W.,  geolngist,  830. 8;(7,  K58. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  duties  of  Itonrdof  odncatloB  ia, 

649;  IncroosoinsnperTisingodiorra,  25; 

ual  training  in,  8113,897,911;  aaaitary  , 

legislation,  1331:  schnul  atatistiea.  33. 
Clifford,  Judge,  trustee  Peabody  food,  7fi3L 
Clinton,  George,  address  on  oammun  aoboola,  Tn. 
Coal,  need  of  economy  ia,  810. 
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Cobb,  Com«T,  Keologist,  843,802. 

Cobdeu,  Richard,  praise  of  Ueorge  Peabodj,  768. 

Cobnru,  Katban  1*.,  deiiUi  and  sketch,  1764. 

Coedurstlon  in  Finlwd,  418, 419. 

<7oedncation  of  rnces,  atatiatics,  51,52. 

Coeducation  of  sexes  in  Prussian  common  schools, 

211. 
Coedaratlonal  coUege*,  names  of  presidents,  781- 

780;  statistics  of  defers  conferred,  119. 
Colbert,  int'orporates  Academy  of  Science,  1498. 
Colby  Uniroraity,  t:eoli>j:y  in,  8;tl, 856;  university 

extenaipn  courat'8,  955. 
Coldcn,  CudwalladiT.  corresponds  with  Franklin 

on  American  Pttiloaiiphical  Society,  1606. 
Cole,  Aaron  11.,  geoloeiat,  842. 
Coleridge,  Damn,  deaui  and  sketch,  1776. 
Coleridge,  S.  1'.,  deflnitiou  of  the  understanding, 

433. 
Colgate  University,  pcology  in,  812, 862  j  oniTsr- 

sity  extension  courses,  959. 
Collateral  studies,  union  with  disciplinary,  620. 
College,  iHr  ccut  of  high-school  pupils  preparing 

for,  5J,  58, 88, 87. 
College   and   university  students,   congress  Ot, 

World's   Columbian  Exposition,    1741,  1742, 

1743, 174<. 
College  course,  expansion  of,  622;  oral  lectniM, 

6S!. 
College  fraternities,  congress  of,  World's  Colnm. 

biaa  Expoaition,  1741. 1744, 1745, 1747. 
Codlege  fi>r  training  teachers  (X.  Y. ),  and  mannal 

trainine.  897. 


College  lit  Montana,  geology  in,  838,  860. 
College  of  Vew  Jersey,  geology  in,  839,  860. 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  geology    in,  823, 


852. 
College  students,  diagrams  of  residence,  110,  111; 

statiaticH,  100,  104:  of  residence,  112, 116. 
Colleges,  i-ballenge  of  methods  and  subjects  of, 
617;  classica,  elect  ivr.  635;   claaaifloation  of 
studies  ii^urious  to  high  schools,  620;  ooUat- 
eral  branches  tn.  C3S. 

Diagrams  of  studies  In,  638;  disciplinary  stud- 
ies should  not  Ite  elective,  636. 

Girard  Collrgo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  911. 

Ijectures  on  various  subjects  recommended  in, 
635 ;  list  of  institutions  whoAO  presidents  teacli 
geology,  871;  methods  of  instruction  in  law, 

looo-ruis. 

Karnes  of  presidents,  781-788;  number  at  close 

of  eighteenth  century,  713;  nuiuber  beginning 

geology  each  year.  871 ;  numberof  pupils  pre- 

paring  for,  in  public  high  schoola,  41,  43. 

Fer  cent  of  population  in,  108,  109. 

Seasons  fur  each  study,  635;  should  be  adapted 

to  public  schools,  &5. 
SUtlatica,  07-12>,  2017-2039;  of  benefactions  to, 
2234-2235;   of  manual  training  in,  2114-3117. 
2138-2142;  of  degrees  conferred,  116-120;  of 
native  pupils  iu  home  cnllegea,  IIU;  of  peda- 
gogy in,  149-1 53,  161 ;  of  preparation  of  fresh- 
men, 105,  106;  of  property,  120-124;  of  resi- 
dence, 107, 108;  of  secondary  students,  02-95; 
of  students,  4,  5,  104, 105. 
Withdrawn  from  ecelesiastical  control,  713. 
Colloges  fur  women,  atitiatics,  124-133,  2035-2039; 
of  degrees  conferreil,  120,  131;  of  income  and 
benem<;tions,   128;  of  preparation  of  fresh- 
men, 126;  of  professors  antl  instructors  in, 
121-lJ.'-.,  12fU130;  of  proiMjrty,  127,  132, 133;  of 
students,  121-125. 
Colleges  of  sgriculture  and  the  mechanic  arta 

Sr6  Agriculturul  and  mechanlcnl  colleges. 
Collegiate  nhironie,  congreas.  World's  Columbian 

.     £%p<>siliun.  1742. 
Collegium  curioaum,  founded,  1490. 
Cologne,  cat  of  common  schools  per  head,  217. 
Columbia,  statistics  of  education,  2240,  2241. 
Colonifl  1  Confiress,  nuralierof  gTadu,-itea  in,  712. 
Colonial  period,  public  acboola  in,  639. 
Colorado,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
796. 
City  anperintendenta,  774;  college  president!, 
781;  coranion-aeliKol  diplomas,  1354 ;  common- 
acbool  graduation,  1354. 
Forestry  iu  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, flT :  geology  in,  822,  823,  832. 
Kindergartens,  13S^. 
Uanaal  training,  911,  916,  920-925. 


Colorado,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College- 
Continued. 

Per  oen  t  of  students  of  chemistry,  49 ;  per  cent 
ofstudenta  of  German,  45;  percentof  students 
of  historr,  40. 

Sanitary  school  legislation.  1303-1304. 

Btatiatics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 136,  138,  792,  2040-2041 ;  of  business  col- 
leges, 2170-2173;  city  school  systems,  27-28, 
1781,  1708;  of  colleges  and  univeraitiea,  98, 
100-102,  105-106,  108-110,  122-123,  2018-2010;  of 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2202,  2203,  2207, 
2216, 2217, 2220;  of  dontul  schoola,  2051 ;  of  law 
schools,  2058;  of  manual  training,  2093,  2097- 
2098,  2114,  2122-2123,  2126-2129,  2134-2130,  2151, 
2156,  2159,  2167;  of  medical  schools,  2045;  of 
normal  schools,  2U70-2071, 2080-2081 ;  of  phar- 
maceutical schools,  2053;  private  secondorv 
schools,   74-80,  82-85,  88-01,  95,  1934-1035;  of 

Erofessional  schools,  141-143,  145;  of  publio 
igb  schools,  65-71,  73, 85,  88-91,  93,  1827,  1920i 
of  reform  schools,  2228-2231;  of  State  sehool 
systems,    8,   9,   II,   12-23;   of  technoli>gical 
schoola,  2044 ;  of  theological  schoola,  2060. 
University  extension  courses,  052.    Stt  al$» 
School  laws. 
Colored  race,  bibliography  of  education,  1038-1047; 
educatiou  of,  in  Oklahoma,  1421,  1422,  enroll- 
ment of  pupils   in    common    schools,  1029; 
geology  In  college  for,  824. 
Indiistriiil  o<lucaiion,   1019-1037;    in  Alabama, 
1021-1022;  In  Arkansas,  1028;  in  Ohio,  1023, 
1027;  In  VirginU,  1021-1022;  Wellford  Addis 
on,  1019-1037. 
Instrurtion  in  carpentry,  1023-1024 ;  Inntmction 
in  manual  training,  1024-1025;  instruction  in 
printing,  1022-1023;  instruction  In  mechonio 
arts  course,  1028. 
School  population,  1029. 

StaUstioaof  college  students,  100-104 ;  of  schools, 
41, 1929, 1030,1(82-10:17;  of  manual  training  In 
scboi>Is  for,  2118-2123,2146  2160;   of  normal 
schools,  2069-2092;  of  private  normal  schmds, 
149;  of  private  secondary  schoola,  1928-2017; 
of  publio  high  schools,  1823-1927;  of  reform 
schools,  2227-2233;  students  in  private  high 
schools,  51. 
Teachera  in  institutions  for,  1030. 
Colquitt,  Alfred  Holt,  de>ith  and  sketch,  1704. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  publio  inatrnciion  in  1881,  766. 
Columbia  C<illege,  child  study  at.,  428 ;  geology  in, 
819.840,862;  organization  of,  697;  university 
extension  courses,  959. 
Coltimbian  Exposition  congresses,    attendance, 
1751 ;  bibliography  of  piibli<-atlons.  1754-1760; 
coet,  1754;  aepartmenta,  1752-1753;    nunilH*r 
and  residences  of  speakers,  1752-17.'>3;  opin- 
ions,  17.~>3-1754;  programmes,  1735-1751;  sum- 
mary of  wwk,  li51-17tfii. 
Columbian  University,  geology  In.  824,852. 
Comenins,  John  Amos,  Moravfiui  bishop,  704. 
Comings,  Samuel  Kdward. death  sketch,  1764. 
Commerce  and  bookkeeping,  study  of,  iu  Italian 

techuical  InHtitutes,  :i.').').  350. 
Commerce  anrl  linsnci>,  bibliography.  1755. 
Commerce  and  industry,  changes  in,  inHuonce  on 

Berlin  schools,  261. 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  and  manual  training, 

8Sfl. 
Commercial  coUeces,  statistics,  2170-2197. 
Comroltteo  of  Fifteen,   introductory  statement, 
400-472;  qnoations  submitted  by  subcommit- 
tees. 470-472;   report  of,  400-556;    report   of 
siibcommitteo  on  correlation  of  studies,  489- 
541. 
Be4   alto  City  school  systems;  Correlatiou  of 
studies;  Training  of  teachera. 
Committee  of  Teu,  outline  of  work,  469. 
Common  schoola,  acts  of  1042  aud  1047.  In  Maasa- 
chuaotts,  656;    after  the  Revolution,  In  Vir- 
ginia, 083;  always  thepeople's  selioul  lit  New 
England,  743;  Americuuiilea  of,  708;  Ameri- 
can, models  for  otlier  nations,  675;   among 
Scotch  I'resbytorians,  651 ;  announces  ideal  of 
society.  Oil;  answer  to  argnmeuta  against, 
645;  attempts  to  change  typo,  S43. 
Basis  of  cdurational  systems,  648:    begun  in 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  075;   between 
1781  and  1872, 713. 
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Common  achoola — Continued. 
"  Chailonge  of  method*  and  subject*  in,  017; 
colonial,  in  Albany,  653;  in  Boaton,  653  s  in 
Brooklyn,  631;  in  Dorcheator.  65J;  in  New 
York,  633;  in  linxbnry,  653 ;  oomparatiTe  loss 
of  interoRt  in,  671;  cnmpttlAory  education  in, 
640;  cou&neiucnt  of  knowletlge  in,  644;  Con- 
ncctioiit  public  fund  for,  716;  condlcta  of 
immi;;Tantd  with,  640;  controlleil  by  no  cla**, 
Ml;  ciintrnverKV  amonf;  State*  aa  to  priority 
of,  675;  corporal  paniahmentin,  667;  delay  of. 
In  States  west  of  the  Hudson,  675;  demand 
for  less  Latin  and  Greek  in,  C17 ;  development 
in  Southern  States,  741 ;  demand  of  extension 
of  elective  system  in,  617;  differ  in  Middle 
and  Southern  States  from  New  Enfflond,  675 ; 
difflcultiesiuXow  England,  673;  disciplinary 
and  other  studies  in,  646;  dominated  by  pro- 
fessional classfs,  745. 

Early  establishment  in  Conneoticnt,  656;  early 
establiBhmentinMorth(^rolina,688;  "odnca- 
tional  tramps  "  in  Sonth,  685 ;  enrollment  sta- 
tistics, 10, 11;  euential  element  of,  641;  evo- 
lution of,  641. 

yield  usurped  by  familyand  ohnroh,  644 ;  first 
appearance  in  New  ^England,  648;  foreign 
conipai-ed  with  those  in  New  Engianil,  661 ; 
formerly  in  vital  contact  with  the  bodypoli- 
tic,  672;  fustered  by  Scotcb-Irish  in  North 
Carolina,  687;  foundation  in  New  England, 
673 ;  Franklin's  caro  fur,  706. 

Qenerous  syntem,  646;  graduation  in  Colorado, 
1354;  growth  of,  in  United  States.  640. 

Hindere<[  by  religions  differences  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 704;  hOKtility  to,  614. 

Ideas  of  immigrauta  on,  640;  Importance  of, 
G38;  imported  by  the  IJntch,  631;  in  Berlin, 
245-207;  In  Kngland,  avi;  inUeneva,  651;  in 
(xrc.1t  Britain,  6J2;  in  harmony  with  ohnroh 
in  Now  England,  609;  in  Horyland,  684;  in 
HassochuHotts  not  imitation  of  Dutch,  652; 
in  PennHylvanio,  720;  in  Pmssia,  206-225;  In 
Sonth  Carolina  compared  with  others,  691;  in 
Swetlen,  651 ;  in  11  colonies,  648;  Incorporated 
in  European  svetems,  641 ;  inflnence,  646. 

lAnda  fur,  in  Niiw  York,  717;  Uw  of,  1642-1647, 
658;  length  of  torm,  statistics,  14;  "Liberty 
Hall,"  CTiarlotte,  N.  C,  721. 

Masauchnsetta  constitution  on,  714 ;  meager  cnr- 
ricnla  in  New  England,  663. 

Never  bnstilo  to  private  schools,  713;  New  Eng- 
land ideas  of,  662;  New  Hampshire  provides 
for,  710;  not  a  failure,  646;  not  favored  by 
oHrgy  in  North  Carolina,  686;  not  for  church- 
men only,  645. 

Olo^t^^",  ^^^:  occnpations  in,  664;  opposed  by 
ujSiMr  ciaas  iu  Virginia,  683;  origin  of,  in 
New  England,  65U. 

Partisan  imlitlcs  unfriendly  to,  741;  practical 
work  in  New  England,  665;  Presbyterians 
found  In  Pennsylvania,  703;  priuclples  of  all 
Amoricaneduca'tion,  744;  primarydepartment 
wldod  in  I!o.Hton,  664 ;  pupils  of,  In  American 
cnterpriao,  648. 

Bevival  of  sound  Ideas  on,  613;  relation  to  gOT- 
emmont  and  society,  610;  religion  and  moral- 
ity at  foiindntlun  of,  055;  religions  training 
in,  610;  K1io<le  Island  provides  for,  716;  riae 
In  the  Sunthern  SUtes,  700, 

Same  as  grammar  school  courses.  604;  semi- 
private  fnatructiou  outalde  of,  057. 

StatlHticB  4>f  daily  attendance,  13;  of  expendi- 
tures, 21-23;  of  property,  17;  of  Prussia,  206- 
244 ;  of  race,  1.020 ;  of  rocelpta,  19, 20 ;  sf  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  16;  of  sex  in,  12;  of  sex  of 
teachers,  13 ;  of  State  and  city  sohools,  7-32 ; 
of  teachers  of  Prussia,  225-244. 

Stato  ludobtednoan  hindrance  to,  764;  State 
power  to  expand,  644 ;  sncoess  of,  647;  snp- 

Siortof.  in  New  Jersey,  718;  supporters,  661. 
o  people's  lieritage,  0441. 
Tale  Ntndenta  teachers  In,  664. 
See  nluo  Elemoutarv  schools.  Private  schools, 
Public  BcIiiHilii.  School  laws. 
Comparativo  educational  statiatica  of  Earopean 

btetea.  377. 
Comparativo  iMvchoIogy.  development  of,  446. 
Compayre,  opiniuu  of  child  atudy,  447 
(.ompton,  arw.,  and  manual  training,  858. 


Compolsory  attendance.     Ste  School  lawa. 

Compnlaory  education,    demand  for.  by 

chuaetta.  663;  in  Ariaona.  1SS1-13S3:  ia  Ititi; 
343-345,  'J78 ;  in  North  Dakota;,  1412 ;  in  ORf^ 
1422.    See  alto  School  lawa. 

Comsto4-k,  Adam,  advocates  common  scheola,  7IZ. 

Cumatock.  Frank  Maxon,  geoI<Kiat,  844. 8K. 

Comatock,  Theodore  B.,  geoloeur,  820. 852. 

Comatock,  Thomoa  B.,  president  UnivenMy  §t 
Alabama,  795. 

Comte,  on  relation  of  arithmetic  to  whole  f«U  «i 
mathematica,  498. 

Concepts,  168£ 

Concord  grape,  developed  by  Kr.  BnB,  SOS. 

Condon,  Thomaa,  geologist,  845, 8S4. 

CongregationalCharch,  noohonf  e  in  pali^eCTD; 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforma  «^<B. 

Congregational  polity,  beginning  of,  689. 

Congregational  aohoobi,  56. 

Congregatlonalisto,  statistics  of  colie^ 
versities,  S7, 142;  of  private* 
83. 

Congress,  Colonial,  number  grodnates  in,  712. 

Conly,  Prof.  J.  D.,  geologist,  850,  SOB. 

Connectiout,  all  could  read  and  writa  before  1 
Itttion,  667. 

City  superintendent*,  774:  chnrch  aad  dsgf 

factors  in  life  of,  061 ;  claims  of  Pljmsath  aa, 

694;  college  president*,  781;  commoa-atihsSi 

law  of  1650, 6M. 

Early  common  school*  in,  Q*:  enligbteamsal 

In,  1776,  659. 
Geology  in,  823-824, 832. 
Indians  religiously  instmcted  in,  CS*;  incBi- 

gence  of  early  aettlera,  653. 
No  Illiteracy  at  the  Rerolation,  743. 
Profits  in  farming,  807. 
Koger  Sherman,  Judge  of,  712. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  UOt,  U03;    schssl 

reports,  1360-1366. 
Statiatica  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  cat- 
leges,  135, 137,  2040-2041 ;  of  boaineas  eaUrwaa 
2170-2175;  of  city  school  systems,  27-38;  «( 
ooUoges  and  nnivenitie*,  98.  lOO-lSS,  ICS-liL 
108-^0,  122-123,  1781,  1798,  181S,  2019;  ofdea^ 
dumb,  and  blind  SI  1.,...:.'.  i2ia.  2-2j5.  ??'7,2*I3- 
2214;  of  law  Bchonla,  2058;  of  niauu.-il  i  r  liaiaib 
20il3,  20M,  2114,  2l2-i-2123.  21'.M-2I29.  2  I,  211^ 
2131, 2157, 2159 :  of  medical  schools.  2i>4:, ;  ofaas^ 
mal  RCbooIs,  2070-2071,  2030-2081 ;  of 
bcIiooIa,  151-163;  of  nurse-training  s 
2056;  of  private  serondnrvsch^r-'-  "'  SI,  I 
85,88-ni,94,1934-1937:ofp"rofe!--  shosis, 

141-143, 145:  of  public  hlKh  Kcb.  -72- H 

88-92,  1827-1  R-.'n.  1920;  of  reform  scriotii,  331^ 
2210  -2231;  of  Slieffield  Scientific  SchixJ,  7«! 
of  schools  for  feeble-minded,  2^1.  2^^X  tBii 
of  Stato    school    aystems.   7,9-10,    12  23;  at 
technological    schools,    2044;    of   the  •logical 
schools,  2060. 
Snperiority  of  graded  seboola,  136I-13M ;  teach, 
tng  arithmetic  1364-1365;   teaching  reading 
1365-1366;  town  management  of  schools,  139^ 
1300. 
Virtually  a  rapnblic,  743. 
'Woman  siiffirsge  in  school  aibirs,  1417. 
8m  al»o  School  laws. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Art  and  Sciences,  ISM. 

Connecticut  reserve,  first  American  Stat«  ednsa- 
tlonal  fund,  659. 

Connell,  William,  death  and  sketeh,  1764. 

Conrad,  Profeaaor,  work  on  European  anlrersitiaa 
mentioned,  308;  work  on  naiversitSea  ■■ 
tinned,  204. 

Conrart,  Valentine,  found*  French  Academy, 
1497, 

Conacripta,  illiteracy  among,  in  France,  9M. 

Conanrvatolro  doa  Arts  et  M.6tiiKs,  at  Paria,  SIL 

Constitution  of  United  States  a  eompromiiw,  MC. 

Contract  labor  law,  not  violated  by  importatiaa 
of  Lapp  herders,  1454. 

Contract  schools  in  Alaska,  list  of  teaefaers,  I4TI- 

Conreying  children  to  school  in  Hbode  lalaad, 
1427. 

Conzelman,  Gottlieb,  and  manual  training,  81^ 

Cook,  George  H.,  geologist,  839. 861, 

Cooke,  Jacob  Parson,  death  and  sketch,  176S. 

Cooking,  in  correlation  of  stndiea,  511. 
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.Cookinesoboola,  nnd  Mr«.  Harv  Hem«nw»j,  008; 
anir  Sarah  B.  Kay,  008;  and  lira.  Shaw,  008; 
^        in  BoDton,  Mau.,  906. 

.  Cooper,  F.  B.,  sigsa  Iowa  child  study  clrcnlar. 
i         45T. 

Cooper,  O.H.,  on  Committee  of  Fifteen,  409;  signs 
report  on  training  of  teachers,  487. 

Cooper,  Rev.  SaxanvT^  and  oreanizatfon  of  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1500. 

Cooper,  Sasan  Fenimore,  death  and  aketoh,  1705. 

Uo«i>er,  Thomas,  geologist,  845. 

Cope,  KdtrardB.,  geologist,  845, 805. 

Corbett,  U.  R..  Sute  superintendent,  773. 

Cornell  College,  geology  in,  820.  85C. 

Cornell  University,  forestry  in,  817;  geology  in, 
819.830,  802.  040;  gift  to,  801;  psychology  in, 
420;  university  extension  oonraes,  950. 

Cornwall,  Professor,  geologist,  838. 

Correlation  of  studies,  esihetio  side  of  literature 
emphasised,  407;  algebra,  J.  U.Greenwood  on, 
534;  algebra  not  to  be  tranaferred  to  elemen- 
tary school,  5U2;  amonnt  of  time  for  each 
branch,  534-529 ;  analysis  and  isolation  Impor- 
tant. 621-522;  arithmetic,  dissent  of  J.  M. 
Green woo<l,  532-633;  arithmetic,  evila  of  home 
workin,522;  arithmeUcin^07-602;  arilhmotio, 
time,  526;  arithmetic,  W.  U.  Maxwell  on,  541. 
Branches  studied  to  be  settled  by  one's  ci  viliza- 
tian.491;  by  synthesis  discussed,  520-^22 ;  by 
■yntheshh  0.  B.  GUbert  on.  537-538. 
Compositions,  defects  and  importance  of,  525; 
oonstitntion  to  be  studied,  508;  cooking  In, 
511;  course  for  thoae  leaving  school  early 
discussed,  523;  courses  of  one  hour  per  week, 
524 ;  courses  per  week,  schedule,  527-620. 

:  Definition  of,  480-400;  difference  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  studies,  513-520;  dls- 
srntof  Charles  U.  Gilbert  from  report.515-530; 
disKcnt  of  J.  M.  Gi«enwood,  532-536;  dissent 
of  L.  U.  Jones  fh>m  report  of  snl>committee 
on,  630-641 ;  dissent  of  W.  U.  Maxwell  from 
report  of  subconunlttee  on,  541;  drawing  in, 
509,511. 

!  Educational  value  of  geography,  504;  error  in 
making  every  recitation  a  language  lesson, 
530;  5  branches  of  elementary  school,  500; 
foreign  langnagea,  W.  H.  Maxwell  on,  541; 
formal  grammar  in,  405-400;  taetioaa  dis- 
cussed, &8-400. 
General  history,  C.B.  Gilbert  on,  638-537;  gen- 
eral history,  W.H.Maxwell  on, 530, 641;  gen- 
eral history  discussed,  518-620;  geography  dis- 
cussed, 502-505;  geography,  time,  520;  geome- 
try, C.  B.  Gilbert  on,  5:i7 ;  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, W.  n.  Maxwell  on,  641 ;  history  dis- 
casae<1,  505-508, 611 ;  history  of  English  litera- 
ture discussed,  520 ;  history  of  United  States, 
J.M.Greenwood  on,  634--S35;  history  time, 
^  520;  insight  into  world  to  bo  aimed  at,  490. 
Jones,  L.H.,  on,  530-541. 

X-angnago,  W.  H.  Maxwell  on,  630,  541;  Ion- 
gnoge  recommendations  to  be  broadened,  530, 
630:  language  studies  discussed,  402-497; 
lAitln.  value  of,  523 ;  Latin,  time,  620 :  Latin  in, 
612-613;  literary  works  of  art  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, 400-407:  logical  order  of  topics  aud 
branches  In.  480-490. 
Manual  training,  C.  B.  Gilbert  on,  537 ;  monnal 
training  in,  SIT;  U  marking  time,"  oause,  530- 
631;  mathematics,  clomeutary  and  secondary 
discnMsed, 513-614;  niecbanicol processes  tone 
avoided,  601;  mental  aritbmetio,  500,902; 
mental  nrilhraetio,  J.  M.  Greenwood  on,  533- 
634;  mrthodsnndorganltallon,  520-532:  metb- 
odsofstody  uf  geography,  503;  misuseof  gram- 
niar,  493-494;  morals  and  mannera  in,  512. 
Ifatnral  science  in.  510-511. 
OltJeotlvo  basis  of  selection  of  topics  pnferred, 
400;  oral  and  written  language  lessons,  dan 
eer  in,  525-520;  oral  biography,  C.  B.  Gilbert 
on,  538;  W.H. Maxwell  on,  638.541;  oral  lea- 
sons,  511;  other  forms  of,  535-630. 
Penmanship,  time,  520:  physical  geography  in, 
614-515:  phrsii'sl  training  In.  512;  physicsin, 
615-516;  physifilogy  and  hygiene,  611;  pre- 
cocious cnlMren,  care  needed  with,  501 ;  pro- 
gramme. W.  H.  Maxwell  on,  641;  promotion 
of  pupils  discussed,  530-581;  psvchnlogical 
symmetry  necea8ary,400;  payobologiool  value 


Correlation  of  studies,  etc.— Continued. 

of  geography,  504;  psychology  to  hold  sub- 
ordinate place  in.  401. 
Qnestlou  limited  to  elementary  schools,  401; 
questions  submitted  by  subcommittee  on,  471. 
Beading,  courses  and  amount,  524-525 ;  recita- 
tions,   length,  527-629;    reclassification    fre- 
quently necessary,  531;  recommendations,  520; 
report  on,  480-641;  requirements  of  civiliza- 
tion to  be  considered  in,  480 ;  Koblnson  Cru- 
soe not  a  proper  center  for,  521. 
Sailor  geography,  504-606;   school  programme, 
522-629;  8co<iol  readers  In.  494;  science,  C.B. 
Gilbert  on,  630-537;  Vf.  H.  Maxwell  on,  536, 
541;  scientific  method,  discnsaed,  517-518;  Oi 
B.  Gilbert  on,  537;  W.  H.  Maxwell  on,  537, 
641;  sewing  in,  511;   specialization  of  teach- 
en   discussed,  520;   C.  B.  GUbert  on,   537; 
spelling,  626;  spelling  book,  J.  M.  Green- 
wood on,  635;  symmetrical  arrangement  nec- 
essary, 489. 
Text-book  In  geography,  C.  B.  Gilbert  on,  589; 
t«xt-book  in  grammar,  C.  B.  Gilbert  on,  538; 
text-book  in  grammar,  time,  526. 
ITnitcd  States  history  to  be  taught  in,  607. 
Vocal  music  In,  511-612. 

Corrigon,  Rev.  Patrick,  death  and  sketch,  1766. 

Corson,  Oscar  T.,  State  commissioner,  773. 

Coslin,  cost  of  common  schools  per  head,  217. 

CosU  Rica,  statistics  of  edncatfon,  224U,  2241. 

Coulter,  Stanly,  geologist  and  biologist,  828, 854. 

Country  schoolain  Italy,  courses  in,  330:  in  Texas, 
1432-1433 ;  In  West  Virginia,  graded  course  of 
study,  1441-1444. 

Connty  board.    Ste  School  laws. 

County  boards  of  health.    Set  Boards  of  health. 

County  oommiasionera.    8m  School  laws. 

Connty  examinera.    Stt  School  laws. 

Connty  superintendents,  duties  of,  1302. 
S4e  aUo  Schf>ol  laws. 

Conrse  of  study,  diagram  of,  038 ;  disciplinary 
and  Information  branches,  630;  graued  for 
conntry  and  village  schools,  West  Virginia, 
1441-1414:  InDerllncommon  schools,  249,278- 
280,  282-289;  In  Missouri,  1393-1307;  In  read- 
ing, 1410-1421;  in  Russia,  394-305;  In  Ver- 
mont, 1437;  to  be  exhaustive  at  each  epoch, 
623 ;  to  bo  snited  to  time  for  study,  621. 

Courses  in  Italian  conntnr  schools,  339 ;  In  Italian 
elementary  schools,  836-330;  In  Italian  tech- 
nical schools,  353-355;  in  law,  097:  in  medi- 
cine, 084, 085 ;  in  manual  training  schools,  912, 
913  016. 

Coward,  Mr.,  superintendent  of  education,  001. 

Crogln,  F.  W.,  geologist,  H22, 852. 

Crone,  Frank,  State  superintendent,  773. 

Cretleld,  children  in  scliool,  210. 

Cramatinn,  among  the  Cdilcat  tribe.  1464. 

Crime,  Juvenile,  and  Industrial  schools,  182-183; 
not  n  disease,  1663 ;  prevention  of,  1060. 

Criminals,  case  of  H.,  1666-1675;  deceitfulnoss  of, 
1666;  freedom  of  will.  1064 ;  Illiteracy  among, 
in  France.  200;  moral  obtusenens,  1U66;  mor- 
bid possession.  1686;  not  so  abnormal,  1668; 
physiology  of  brain,  1G64;  atndy  of,  1664, 

Criminology,  blbllogrnpliy,  1607-lt!99:  crimes  of 
crowds,  1086;  Itypnotismin.  1685;  instruments 
of  precision  useu  in,  1665,  1668;  international 
congress,  Brussels,  1083-1687;  not  a  science, 
1664;  purposeof  study,  1676;  studies  in,  1663- 
1675. 

Crook,  A.  R.,  geologist  in  Korthwestom  Univer. 
slty,  827,  854. 

Crocker,  Jas.  F.,  quoted  on  education  in  Kew 
York.  1404, 1411. 

Crosbv,  William  0.,  geologist,  834,  868. 

CrowBeld  Academy,  S.  C,  establlsheil,  688. 

Croxet,  Va.,  manual  training,  911. 

Crystal  vision,  1680-1681. 

Cuba,  statistics  of  education,  2240-2241. 

Culbertson,  Glenn,  geologist,  828,  854. 

Culver,  Gary  E.,  peologist,  817, 867. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  statistics  of  colleges 
and  nnivenities,  07. 

Cumberland  University,  geology  in,  848,  866, 

CurrentmoveinentH  in  Russian  e<lucatIon,  396-400. 

Curry.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.,  agent  of  Pcabudy  fund,  741, 
761:  historian  of  Peabodyeducation  fund,  752; 
memorial  on  national  aid  to  education,  763; 
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propoma  statue  to  S.  C.  'Wiatkiwp,  7M;  rep- 
nMote  Old  Mul  New  Sooth,  7S8. 

Cnrtin,  Andrew  Gtegg,  deatli aad  aketdi,  17K. 

Cuniii,  Kmeat  H.,  death  wid  sketch,  17*6. 

Curtis,  George  B.,  death  and  sketch,  1776. 

Curtis,  George  TiekBor,  death  aad  skatsk,  17K. 

Coshiug.  Heorr  P.,  eeoltKist,  8U,  861. 

Cntler,  Carroll,  death  aad^sketch,  17K. 

Caller,  Maaiirsah,  «n  settlomeat  of  Kottkwest, 
736. 

Cutler  Aradcnrr,  geology  la,  S3I. 

Cutting,  IL  C  State  snpennteadeiit,  773. 

Cygnaous,  Otto,  aad  mannal  training  in  fin- 
laud.  880. 

^'ygnanns,  Una,  reorgaoiaes  school  system  of 
Finland,  414-415,  note. 

Cyr,  Narcisse.  death  and  sketch,  1765. 

Cyrille,  inreata  Bnaaian  alphabet,  416. 


Daguet,  Alexander,  death  and  sketofa,  1777. 

Da!<<,  T.  ^'elaon,  geologist,  834, 8M. 

Dana,  £.  S.,  geologist,  823. 

Dane,  Katban,  aaumdment  to  ordlnanee  ef  1787, 
736. 

Dante,  influenoe  on  learned  sooiatiea,  1405. 

Danzig,  children  in  school,  209. 

Darmesteter.Jaaies,  death  and  sketch.  1777. 

D.irtnioulli  College,  founded,  657 ;  geology  in,  838, 
8flJ;  not  outgrowth  from  eemmon  sotools,  6S7. 

Darwluism,  shows  used  of  mastery  of  oar  his- 
tory, 627. 

Davatz,  Florian.  death  and  sketch,  1777. 

D;trciiport,  Haas.,  manual  training.  Oil. 

David,  Iteunu  Ritter  Ton,  death  and  sketch,  1777. 

Daviilson,  \V.  J.,  State  superiarendent,  773. 

Davjdnou  College,  geology  in,  843, 862;  growtih  o^ 
688. 

Davis,  W.  M.,  geologist,  833. 

Dp.id  languages,  "  all  perfect,"  634. 

Deaf,  congreos  of  instructors  of,  at  World'a  Co- 
lumbian Expoaltion,  1741, 1742, 1742, 1741k  1746, 
1748,  1740,  1750. 

Deaf  anil  dumb  school  near  St.  Petenborz,  404. 

Deaf  schools,  etatiiiUoa,  2201-2!14i  of  baoef^ 
tions  to,  22.34-2235;  of  maanal  tiaintax  In, 
2122-2127,  2150-2156. 

DeafiicM,  1695. 

Uealli,  Btmgglo  against,  1602. 

Decadents,  importance  of  study  of^  448. 

December  conferenoe,  called  by  WiUiam  H,  204. 

DecimnlH,  teachingof.    Se4  Arithmetic. 

Do  File,  Daniel,  cliuracterizntion  of  work  of,  521. 

DeGarmo,  Charltw,  and  manual  training,  8H. 

Degrees  conrerred,  statiattca,  116-126;  in  coUeigea 
for  women,  126,  131. 

Degrees,  in  Itulian  uniTeraities,  884;  in  law,t8S; 
in  thooliigy  978;  statistics  of  students  in 
courses  leading  to,  105. 

Delaware,  agrionltural  and  mechanical  eoUsgea, 
780. 
City  nuporintendentft.  774. 
First  to  ndopt  Coustitation,  685. 
GMilogT  in,  824,  £52;  goremed  by  Swedaa  and 

nutcli.  0S5. 
Infliieneo  of  clergy  on  achoola,  085. 
Hixed  settlers.  686. 
Ffr  cent  of  students  of  Latin,  43;  provision  for 

srhools  in  constitution,  722. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1305-1306. 
Statistics  of  ogrietiltural  and  mechanioal  ool- 
legea,  135. 137, 782, 2040-2041 ;  of  city  scbnol  sys- 
tems. •/7-28;  of  city  soliools,  1781, 1798, 1815;  of, 
c.ollo^es  and  universities,  98, 100-102,105-106, 
108-118, 122-12:1,2010;  ofinanunl training, 2093, 
20!>8,  2114,   2128-2129,   2136,  2150;    of  normal 
schools,  154-163, 2080-2081 ;  of  private  seoond- 
nrv  schools,  74-81.  83-85,  88-91. 94. 1936-1937;  of 
ptiblic  liigh  schools.  a^72.  85,  8S-02,  1829;  of 
reform  schools.  2327, 2230-2231 ;  of  schools.  1029, 
1030, 1032 ;  of  State  school  systems,  8-10, 12-23. 
Taxation  for  schools  in.  722. 
Woman  snahuro  in  school  aSkirs,  1416. 
Km  aUo  School  laws. 

"®"viow.  Count,  Kuaeian  minister  of  education, 

Delia yos.  and  tool  iostmctlon,  881. 882. 

boY^tn!'''^  f»""<«»  oommeroialsohool  for 
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Demogrsphieal  iisntmsa  Bmlaycat. H8T-MM. 
Daasograiihy,  bildiagraph  v,  la 

lW3-169e;    intematioaml 

peat,1687-46B7;   resnltuii 

eress.  Budapest,  1693-1697. 
Dealaon  UaiTendty,  nniinaaitjc 

959.960. 
Denmarlc.  laoaed  aaoietiM  in,  I4W; 

edncatiaB,  377, 2236-2337. 
Denomiaatianal  ooUeges,  atatistifls,  t7. 
Denbmlnational  sohoola,  atatiatica.  S5w  83.  M. 
DenUl  schools,  statiatica,  141,  143,  144,  145,  2«l. 

2052. 
Dental  socletioa,  liat  at.  l<n-l«S7. 
Dentistry,  students.  «7>.*n.ia7-«ai. 
Denrer.  mannsl  trainin|^   8*7,  911.  nC;  cast  rf 

giant,  etc,  923 ;  deacriptitm  at,  t96-<S.  nii- 
iry  school  legisIatiaB.  1312. 

D^arlmeat  of  AcrioBltare,  aad  agrWittoirsI  al- 
legea,  804-807. 

Da  Paaw  TrnlToraitT,  gecdogy  ia,  821.  IS4. 

Daaeripl  ire  pfaaaes  leaiaeireaity,  Wtl. 

Dea  Meinaa,  sanitary  aohool  lefulatiaa,  ITB  ITIt. 

Detroit,  increase  in  sniMrviaing  effioan,  25;  asai- 
tary  school  legislaUon,  l»t-13». 

Dewey,  Chester,  nologist,  854.  Ml,  «n. 

Dewey,  John,  prefessar  of j>hU«aa«hf.  491 

Dexter,  Sauod,  tal  k  with  JeSorMa  M  riavsiyJC 

Dickenson,  John  W.,  aad  maanal  traiaiafc  M& 

Dickinson,  Jooathan.  fonnda  X.  J.  CttUtfje^  Mk. 

Dickinsen,  William,  daath  and  aketdi,  1766. 

Diekinaen  College,  Pa.,  founded,  TI2. 

Dinter,  qooted  on  aehool  qaesUon.  227. 

JDiploniaa,  eommoa  aehool,  in  Colorada,  I3S4. 

Directive  IntaUlceoeek  aeod  far  edncatieB  at,  621. 

Diaripllnary  staaies,  preparatory  aehssis  nimtaid 
to,(19;  raiaing  staadant  ot,  aU;  naiaa  with 
ooUataraL  00.622. 

DiacipUne.  in  olaasical  atndiea.  624. 

DiaeipliBe  of  mind,  kept  np  In  Ugh  achoaia  and 
oollegea,  637. 

DistributioD  of  popOa  ia  Fnaae.  US-197:  ia  pd- 
vate  schools,  51. 

DIatiiet  boards.   A*  Sebool  bam. 

District  of  Cotombia,  city  anperiateadoBta,  774; 
coUego  preaideata.  7S1. 
Prea  tezt4ieoka  aad  aapriiaa,  UM-Un. 
Fedagogv  In  Ugber  inaUlotioaa,  151 ;  par  otst 
of  stnuenta  of  German,  45;  par  oomt  of  alo. 
dents  of  history,  54. 
Sanitary  school  leglslstkHi.  UM;  aohool  lifcnrisa 

in,  55. 
StatisUes  of  bnaineaa  eoUegca.  2170-2171.2174- 
2175;  of  city  achotds,  27-28.  1781. 171»:  of  rst- 
aad  imivKFsitiea.  98.  lOIV-luS.  l«5-l«*.  let- 
122-123,  3619;  of  deaC  damb,  aad  Uiad 
aohooU.  2201,  2203,  2207;  of  deatal  ighiiK 
2051;  of  law  sohoala.  20S8.-  of  naanal  trdb- 
lag,  2093,  2609,  2118-2119,  2122-2122.  tU»sm, 
2146-2147, 2151, 2159,  2164;  of  medical  nhiria, 
2045. 2046. 2049 :  of  normal  aehoots.  151.  U4-ia 
2070-2671, 2080-3661 ;  of  aorae-tralaiBie  actwala. 
30S6;  of  pharmacentica] sdioola,  2*53;  mtj*t 
Tate aeoondaiy  scbools. 74-81,  S3-«S,«S.«l.K 
1936-1937;  of  profeaaioaatarlieola.  141-145:  <f 
poblio  high  aebools,  66-72.  85.  SB-tS.  18!*;  af 
reform  schools,  2227.  2230-2221 ;  of 
1029. 1030, 1682;  of  State  school  aya) 
12-23;  of  theolegied  achoola. 2aaa. 

District  aohool,  defceU  in  Wiaconsda.  I44S;  dia- 
gram  of  alodlea   in.   638;    Ato   eloaeatary 
_Dranch«a  eoaentiaL  836. 

Diatriet  ayaleaa  ia  Oklahoma.  1421. 

Diatricta,  school,  in  New  Tork.l4M-14«8.  «s*ate 
Sehool  diatricta  aad  aehoal  lawa. 

Division,  teaehing  of.    Stt  Aritfamrilo. 

Dixon,  Capt.  George,  givea  name  to  Dlxaa'a  ^ 
traaoe.  1471. 1473. 

Dixon,  8.  W.,  geokwiat.  828, 854. 

Dixona  Entrance,  maeovery  and  naailag  o(  1471, 
1478. 

Dodge,  Kicfaard  Elwood.  geologlat.  83X      

Dombiowald,  Christ.,  death  aad  sketch.  1777. 

Domeatic odoeatiaa,  eooidng  aeboela,  908;  impose 
tanee  of,  898. 

Domestie  injstmotion  in  Berlin  conmsaa  aokadlsL, 
288. 

Desaldaon.  H..  on  anatomy  of  braia  of  I.ainB 
Bridgman,  Ism 
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DoniUaoB's  meumrement  of  biaim  weigbt  men- 

tionert,  4£e. 
Donith,  Julius,  on  pliyaical dcgenenttion  of  popu- 
lation, IfiH-iOK. 
Dorchester,  Ac&ileray  of,  090;  oonnaoii  sclioola  in 

odoni*!  limaa,  653 ;  public  schools  of,  SM. 
Dortmund, childnn  in  iwliool, 210. 
DoHblulaj,  John  Usaun,  death  and  sketch,  I7W. 
L>ouf;berty,  Kewton  C,  on  comniittee  of  fifteen, 

SbQ;  sicns  report  on  training  of  teachers,  4S7. 
Douglas  scnools,  report  on,  J4S5. 
Uooglaaa,  Captaiii,  narigatea  Dizons  Xatrance, 

T471. 
Smkn  Unircrsity,  geology  in,  82j>,  SM. 
JJraper,  Andreor  S.,  on  cummitteo  of  fifteen,  470; 

signs  report  of  sti1>con)inittcu  on  organisation 

ofritv  school  systt»oiit,  555. 
Draper,  William,  cealogist,M2. 
Drawing  in  is<-rim  common  schools,  286,  206,  290; 

in  ci>rrelatioii  of  studies,  500,  511, 
Z>ra>ring  teachers,  cooperation  of,  in  shopwork, 

eii. 
Drew,  AndroTT  A.°W.,  on  indnstrial  seboola  and 

Jnveuilo  crime  in  Kngtand,  182-183. 
Drexel,  A.  J.,  trustee  I'eabody  fund.  753. 
Drrxc'llnstitntc,  rhiladelpliU.  rii.,tll. 
Drill.  Diniitri,  on  criminolug)-.  1684. 
I>runkenne8s  nuil  crime  in  Alaska.  1492. 
Dmry  Collige, gi'oloKj in, 838. 842, PW). 
Dudley.  Goventur.  charter  to  UMrrurd  College,  060. 
Dumb,  deaf  and,  congress  of,  World's  Coinmbian 

Exposition,  1741. 
Dumb,  schools  for,  statistiea,  2201-2214;  of  beue- 

facUons  to.  2234-2235. 
Dnnkards,  statistics   of  colleges  and  nairersi- 

tics,  »7. 
Dnnton,  Larkln,  presents  Tlowscmold  psTcbology, 

432. 
Dii  Pont,  A.  T.,  and  manual  trainine,  SOS. 
Durham  Science  College,  Newoastle-npon-Tyae, 

atatistics,  180. 
Dfiaseldorf,  cost  of  oomaion  aohools  per  head,  217 ; 

proportion  of  teachers  to  pnpila  in.  216. 
Datcb,  daim  to  importing  eoffimon  aohools,  051; 

paroch  ial  schools  <>C  on  M  auhattan  Island,  742. 
Dutch  Reformed  School  in  1033, 052. 
Dutch  Beformed  Church,  parocliial  sehools,  OBO. 
Dntch  settlrments  on  tho  Hadaon  and  Mohs\rk, 

«S2. 
Dutch  West  India  Co.    Se*  West  India  Co. 
Dntton,  S.  T.,  and  manual  training,  8(7. 
Dwight,  Williau  B.,  geologist,  843, 802. 


Banip«,  Mrs.  Jane  Anthony.dMth  and  aketeh,  1796. 

Sarlfaauj  College,nnlTersityextensiouoonreea,B63. 

Kustman.  C.  K.,  )ieleantobi;.'{Ht,  833. 

ftaiun.  Amos,  grologist^  843,  863. 

Saton.  John,  and  the  Peabody  fund.  753.706;  pre- 

paros educational necniiogj',  1701-1778;  sicnool 

commissioner  in  TeuQeAS«H-,  765. 
Zau  Claire,  npenin^of  manual  traiuiugschool,892. 
^iM^rswald.  forestry  school  nt.  811. 
Eclectic  modi cal  scIkwIs,  stat iKt irs,  2049. 
Cconomie  f;eology,  in  several  institutions, 819. 
■>oiuMnio  secletiea,  liHt  of.  1551-1554, 1650. 
i  iiador,  statistics  of  odnratinn,  2240-:^41. 
•Md  V,  F.  W.,  and  sretrm  of  sloyd,  908. 
identon.  N.  C.  school  in  1749,  tiH5. 
°dzar.  Dr.  John, death  and  i-ketrh,176S. 
education,  adaptation  to  destinies  of  pupils, 018; 

Aiunriran  idea  of,  611;  applications  of  hyp- 

iintio  snjrgONtion  to,  16S0. 
B^taring  of  laws  of  development  on,  461;  bibli- 

ugnphy.  17UI-1T22, 1755:  bililiography  of  Uer- 

man  uooks  on  history  of.  :<06-:  U8. 
CompnlKorj'or  not,  618;  Congresnof,  at  World's 

Cnlumbian   Exposition,  1741,  1742,  1744,  1747, 

1749.  1750.1751. 
K^Mifntials  to  nntional  strength. 018;  eatmnge- 

nieutrrom  tliocommoa  aadbmiliar,  by,  022. 
OiftH  in  aid  of.  707. 
In    Alaska,  Jnckson's  report  on,  1451-14(12;  in 

Cuutral   Eur  |ie,  203-32:1:  in   Kinlsnd,   bibli. 

o;rraphirs,  4Ki,  424;  iu  toreign  countries, sta- 

tiatif-s,  2-.!36-2243;  in  Italy,l>ibliugraphy  of, 

3W)-3«f:  in  Knssia,  185-424;  in  several  Slates, 

1351-1449. 


£ducatim,ete.— Contioiied. 

Led  by  tho  clergy,  040. 

Of  tho  colored  race,  Florida,  1308-1870. 

Statintira  of  benefactiona  to.  2234-2235. 

Educational  and  lesrard  societies,  list,  1493-1001; 
for  Spectiil  index  tee  lH5:t-]601. 

Educational  endowments  by  prirate  persons,  807. 

Educational  literature  in  tlio  tiuutb.  760. 

Educational  methods,  influence  of  foreigners  on, 
040. 

Educational  missions  in  the  Sonth,  7.'>4. 

Educational  nocrology  (1894).  1701-1778. 

Educational  psychofogj',  029. 

Educational  oocieties.  lint  of,  1037-1049. 

Educational  utatosmnnHhip,  growth  of,  944. 

Ednoatiunai  statistics  and  mov«gnents  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  165-180. 

Educational  s.vatoins,  in,)nred  by  want  of  prelimi- 
nary  investigation,  629. 

Edncatfonul  vnlues,  AV.  T.  Harris  on,  017-035. 

Educators,  bibliography  of  works  for,  1701-1722. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  death  and  sketch,  1795. 

Edwards,  Tryon,  death  and  sketch,  1700. 

Egleston,  Thoiaaa,  m  ineralogist.  B41. 

Egypt,  academy  founded  by  Ptolemy,  14M ;  Gre- 
cian seats  of  learning  In,  028;  statistics  of 
education,  2240-2241. 

Eisenhnch.  Mrs.  Laura  J.,  quoted  on  education  in 
North  Dakota,  141 1-1414. 

Elbinj;,  proposal  to  establish  school  of  domestio 
ecouoiuy,  2*-6. 

Elective  stiidies,  should  not  include  disciplinary, 
636 ;  should  not  bo  in  high  schools.  636. 

Electoral  Academy  of  Erfurt,  founded.  1409. 

Electoral  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sdenoei  of  Mu- 
nich, founded,  1499. 

Xlanieutary  branches,  tanght  in  public,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  030. 

Slsnentary  education,  committee  for  study  of,  in 
Rnsaia,  .^99. 400;  in  foreign  countries,  stslis- 
tics,  2280-2243. 

Elementary  instruction,  exhibit  at  Lyons  uni- 
versal exposition,  1730;  in  France,  results, 
199-201. 

Elementary  pupils,  in  high  schools,  snmmarj-  of 
ststistics,  41 ;  In  private  high  st'hools,  62. 

Xlementar}' schools,  day ,  in  Italy,  336-341 :  statis- 
tics. 340-341;  evening  and  holiday,  in  Italy, 
statMtics.341,142;  in  Italy,  courses,  336-.139. 
Statistics,  7-32 ;  of  private  schools,  18 ;  of  pupils, 
4,5. 

Elementary  studies,  difference  from  secondary, 
513-520. 

Elementary  work,  need  to  scrutinize  character 
of  017. 

Eliot,  Charlea  W.,  president  Committee  of  Ten, 
4C». 

Eliot,  John,  labors  for  the  Indians,  600;  Mather's 
praise  of,  061. 

Elizabeth.  Empress,  founds  Russian  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  1490-1600. 

Ellis,  Georpe.  death  and  sketch,1706. 

Ellis,  John  M.,  death  and  aketeh,  1766. 

Elocution,  schools  of.  statistics,  2:0i>. 

Emerson,  Itenjamin  K.,  geologist,  834,  658. 

Emerson,  I*tltlier.  death  and  sket4'h.  1786, 

Einery,  J.  Q.,  .State  Superintendent,  773. 

Emma  Willard  Memorial  Association,  Congress 
of.  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1745. 

Emmons,  Ebcnezrr,  geologist,  ^'4. 

Emory  College,  genlog;?  in,  8'J5, 854. 

Empire,  the,  in  Euglwh  evening  continuation 
schools,  179. 

Empress  Marie  Instltntions,  sketch  of.  401-409. 

Endowed  ncadcmles,  statistics,  1928-2017. 

Endowments,  for  tlieohtuiesi  schools,  973. 

Engineering,  bibliography  of,  1750. 

England,  cTiaracter  of  rvcent  education  in,  379; 
colleges  in,  894;  rommun  schools  at  Puritan 
emigration.  652:  elementary  schools  diseussed, 
107:  explores  west  coast  of  North  America, 
1473:  industrial  schools,  f>93-804:  influence  of 
political  crises  on  edurntion,  378;  learned 
societies  in,  1502;  statistics  of  education, 
2218-2239;  of  elemenury  schools,  168;  of 
higher  education,  100:  of  nniversit.v  libraries, 
311,  313.  314;  term  used  fur  learned  societies 
in,  1403,  1404,  1500. 
See  alt  Great,  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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EncUnd  and  Walea,  comparative  odnestional 
■taUstlca,  377. 

Boelinh  Academy,  piopoaed,  1502. 

English  Church,  pn^adicra  ogalnat,  700. 

BnKlish  literature,  history  of.  In  Mco&dary 
scboolii,  dieuuseed,  520. 

English  m^ecta  in  evening  oontinoation  achoola, 
170. 

Enrollment,  in  achoola  in  France,  190-192;  in 
South  Carolina,  1431;  of  colored  race,  1029; 
of  white  pupils,  1029. 
Statistics  in  city  schooln,  27, 1780-1822;  ia  com- 
mon schools,  10,  11;  in  public  high  achoola, 
1823-1927. 

Entomological  societies,  list  of.  1538-1651, 16S0. 

Episcopal  schools,  58;  in  Alaska,  report  on,  1428, 
1469-1468;  in  Italy,  349-352;  statistica  of  pri- 
vate aecondary,  83. 

Equipment  and  buildings,  school,  in  France,  198- 

Eqninment  of  private  high  achoola,  54;  of  pnUio 

high  aohoolH,  41. 
Statistics  of  normal  schools,  156, 159;  of  private 

aecondary   schools,  81,  82;    of  pnblio   high 

schools,  72, 73. 
Erie,  Lake,  opening  gate  of  Eaat  and  Weat,  (94. 
Eriu  Canal,  hurt  by  destruction  of  foresta,810. 
Erismanu,  Profeesor,  on    the   struggle  against 

death.  1692. 
Escorial,  forestry  school  at.  811. 
Essex,  childrfu  In  school,  210. 
Estabrook,  Thomas,  death  and  sketch,  1766. 
Ethnological  aocietles,  1616. 
Europe,  couraes  in  history,  302-305;  education 

in  central,  203-323;  university   Ubrarlea   in, 

308-314. 
Erangrlical  Church,  statistics  of  colleges   and 

universities,  97, 142. 
Evarts,  William  M.,  on  national  aid  to  achoola, 

762;  trnstee  Peabody  fund,  753. 
Eveniugcontinuation  school  code  of  Great  Britain 

and  ireUnd,  173-176. 
Evening  schools,  in  Berlin,  250 :  in  Great  Britain 

and   Irelaud,  discussed,  171-173;  in    Bhode 

Island,  1430-1431. 
Evolution,  a  factor  in  development,  626;  need  of, 

for  explaining  German  and  French, 628;  Ita 

raostimiiortant  contribution  to  education,  436. 
Enrell.  Benjamin  Stoddart,  death  and  aketcb,  1T66. 
Exoniinailons.  14U5-1406 ;  for  promotion  in  Berlin 

cnnimon  Rchools,  281-289;  in  Ohio,  1415. 
Of  teachers  in  Florida,  1371-1374;  InNewTork, 

14U9,  UIO;  in  Ohio,  1419;  in  Oregon,  1423;  in 

Washington.  1440. 
Exercise,  hygienic  and  educational  enda  of,  499. 


Exprnilitures,  act  of  Angnst  30, 1880.  on,  791 ;  for 
~    ■•  scni    '     "         -    -    • 

293.294. 


Berlin  common  achoola  from  1878  to  1893, 


Statistics  for  city  schools,  28, 1797-1813 ;  for  com- 
mon Hchoiils,  21-23 ;  for  elementary  schools  in 
foreign  countries,  2236-2243 ;  for  manual  train- 
ing, •2093-2169. 
RtatTxtios  for  Pmssian  common  schools,  228-225. 

Experiments  in  psychology,  account  of  recent, 
445.446.  •  •>  « 

Experts  in  education,  criticism  on,  642, 

Exploration  and  discovery  in  Alaska.  1472-147S. 

Expusitinn,  Lynns  nnivorsal,  of  1891,  1729-17:14; 
buildings,  olc,  1729;  educational  exhiblta 
173U-173I ;  historical  cloths  exhibit.  1732. 

ExpnsiMon.Milnn  international,  of  1894, 1723-1728; 
flue  arts,  17?3;  geography,  hnnicnltnre,  1728; 
industrial  arts,  17iS-1724;  oil  and  wine  ma- 
chluciry,  1727.  photography,  1727;  sporta,  the- 
atrical art,  1728. 

Expoeition,'\Varld's  Columbian,  attendaneeatcon- 
gresses,  1751 :  bibliography  of  congress  publi- 
cations, 17.'>4-I760;  coatof  congreii»work,lT54; 
departincntsof  congresses,  1752-1753;  number 
and  residences  of  speakers,  1752-1753 ;  opin- 
ions on  congresses,  1753-1754:  programme  of 
world's  conerosses,  1735-1751;  aummaiy  of 
work,  1751-1760. 

F. 

Foctory  school  legislation  in  Berlin,  251. 
;*;aotory  Kchnola  In  Berlin,  2.11. 
si  f'  ^.".l'".".  O-^oath  and  sketch.  1766. 
*»««ohlld.  Goo.  E„  on  manual  training,  88& 


Fairchild,  Hermon  LeBoy,  nolegi>tUI.I8. 
Fairfax,  Lord,  fisvors  soaaledaealioaiBTIi|iii^ 

727. 
Falk,  Dr.,  providea  for  a  seventh  tnie  ii  lak 

common  achools,  280. 
Falk,  Uiniater,  restrlcta  inflnenceof  cksieh,!!! 
Fall  Kivcr,  Maaa.,  mannal  Irainiiig,  HL 
Familiea  of  teachers,  condition  olTia  Prana^ 

236. 
Farmdale,  Va..  State  Nomal  Scbael  toGWia. 
Faimera,  advantage  of  praxiaiity  ts  ddn,  Wl; 

oonservstism  of,  806 ;  ignoraacesf  Bstaidi- 

ilization,  805;  proponioBalwtalikttaH. 
Farmingtoo,  O.  C  mineralogiat,  fS5. 
Farqnhar,  Gov.  Francia,  JdfeiioB's  fiindiMt 

with,  727. 
Fansgnl,  Admiral,  trustee  Peabody  tod, a. 
Fay,  Mlaa  L.  A.,  and  manual  tnfaiing.  W- 
Fay,  Sarah  B.,  and  cooking  scbooli.  Ml 
Fecbner,  work  of,  noticed,  463. 
Feeble  minded,  scho<da  for.  statistics,  aS-SS; 

statistics  of  manual  traisiag  ia,  SSJUi, 

2157-2150. 
Female  activity  about  ICoscov,  406. 
Female  handiwork  in  Beriin  coamoa  tthatk,  Si, 

295,296.  .    . 

Ferdinand  H,  Grand  Duke,  jotnaim  Its  U- 

oademia  del  Cimento.  1491. 
Femald,  Prof.,  geoloeiat,  8M. 
Fioino,  Manilio,  ornament  of  Phtoale  Acadar, 

1495. 149«. 
Fiedler,  Karl,  death  and  sketch,  irn. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  death  mad  ikeleh,  IM, 
Fifteen.  Report  of  OommlUee  of   Ste  Ci»im" 

of  Fifteen,  Report  of. 
Figaros,   aesthetical  value  of  the  i 

proportions,  1681. 
Finances  of  schools  in  Franco,  IN. 
8*e  obo  School  lawa.  _ 

Findlay,A.J.,qnoied0DSitka.l4n. 
Fine  art*,  academies  snd  institates  af  is  W. 

369;  intemational  expoaitlMi  la  Mil"*,  l^- 

schoola  of,  statlatlcs.  2198.       ,  ^„       .    . 
Finland, ambulatory  scboola, 414:  W^^gw" 

material  on  edacstioniD,4U,4M:  nmatm 

in,  418, 419;  courses  in  schools,  ««,  41»:  "2 

caUon  in,  413-124;  estabUshaieat  of  "«* 

training  in,  880, 881;  evolotioB  »'•««'* 

422-424;    bbitorieal  risau4,  4a-4«;  i^ 

trial,  oommerdal,  and  agiienltnrsl  uiiti«*? 

in,staUsUos.  417;  length  of  school  jarW; 

Polytechnionm  of  Hdslsgfore,  4ajJ««en? 

of  women  in,  423;  reforms  of  FioUs  i" 

Sehoortrganizationaod  methods  hi.  «!*-'''•  *■ 
420;  secondary  schools,  416:  "JW*  »  "; 
state  and  local  aopervisian.  417-418;  fUtWf 
of  educaUon,  4&-II8.  22W-BM:  8n» 
sohooU  in,  41S;  teachers'  salarfaa  B.  «■ 
training  for  practical  life  iB,41»,4»;  e«* 
alty  of  Helsingfora,  420-421.  .,..«» 
Finnish  language,  made  equal  to  Swedish  » t» 

land,42:?    *  ^  ^^ 

Finshury  College,  London.  EnglaDa,Wl. 
Fire,  school  legbUtion  •>n,  in  Unitod  btsMI'* 
Fire  escapes  S>  aohoolhonses.  &•  Su\W«t 
islation  affecting  kchoola  in  the  CbHo*S"» 
Firlh  Collfge,  Sheffleld.  statistics.  IN- 
Fish,  Hamilton,  and  Peabody  ftind,  '«'•,_  .j. 
Flake,  John,  on  importance  of  ia&aoj  l»  "^ 
tlon  of  man,  436.  .  -^ 

Fitch,  J .  O.,  on  effect  of  school  cods  of  w» 

Britain,  169,  170. 
Fitchburg,  Uaas.,  maniul  training,  M"-       ^^ 
Fleory,  Jean,  qnoted  on  conrses  of  stnoj  U  "J 
ala,  394-395;  quoted  on  aalarlnia  Baw^"* 
on  school  supervision  in  Rossis,  3M.         , 
Florida,  city  anperiutendents,  774;  eoihP  ^^ 
dent.*,  781. 
Education  of  negro,  1368-1370. 
Geology  in,  826,  854. 
High  schools,  1374-1375. 
Number  of  public  schools,  1370.  ^^ 

Pedagogy  in  higher  insUtntiens.Ulir''"" 
of  students  or  phvsirs,  54,  > 

Statistics  of  agrioiiltnral  and  moitealcil  W 
legt-s,  135.  137,792.  2040-2041;  of  baulo*** 


leges,  2170  2171,2174-2176;  of  dtysoioolkj 
8,  1814,  1S15;  of  coUopa  »■*  i" 


28,  1781,  1798, 
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Florida,  etc.  — C'ontinned. 

Yereities,  a»,  luO-102,  105-10«,  106-119, 122-123, 
2019;  of  doaf,  dnmb,  aod  blind  BcbooU,  2201, 
2203,2207.2215,2217,  2220;  of  maDnal  traluine. 
2114,  2U8-2119,  2134^2i:i7,  2167;  of  normal 
acliools,  151,  lM-163,  2070,  2071,  2080-2081 :  of 
prirale  secondary  schooB,  71-81,83-85, 88-91, 
S4, 1936-1939,  2008-30U9;  of  public  bigb  8cho<il, 
65-  72.  85.  88-92,  1829-1830. 1920 ;  of  Bcliuola,  1029, 
1030, 1032;  of  Btato  BCbool8Viitenia,8-10, 12-23. 
Teacbora'  certificalca,  1370-1374;  toichers'  ox- 

uuinaliona,  1371-1374. 
See  also  Scbool  laws. 

Fontaine,  William  M.,  Koologiat,  840,  868. 

ForvlKii  countrici),  statistica  of  edacatiou,  2234- 

a23j>. 

Koreigncra,  oagemcaH  for  nlocntion,  610. 
Forostry,  a  auiveraily  atndy  iii  Bavaria, 815;  ox- 
perfnient  atalinn  for,  812;  in  agricnltural  and 
mochanical  colleges,  816;   in  American  co|. 
lesea,  817-818 :  lectnrea  and  textbooks  on,  817 : 
Rchniila  of,  811;    science  neglected  in  United 
states,  809;  subjects  tangbt  in  Bcbools of, 812; 
8n;;gr'}itioni«  ns  to  national  scbool  of,  812. 
Foreatry  edncation,  C.  W  ellman  Parks  on,  800-818. 
Forusis,  Annual  growtb  of,  809;  destruction  of, 
810;  Krie  Canal  hart  bydentmction  of,  810; 
extent  tn  Uuite<l  Htates  and  Europe,  800;  lu 
Ifew  York,  816;  in  United  Slates  ovued  by 
individnals,809;  ioAuence  of,  810;  lands  set 
apart  for,  in  United  States,  812;  nrceasity  of 
economy  in,  810 ;  Deed  of,  810;  ucedofGoTem- 
meiit  owuerabip,  811;  United  titates  Teserra. 
tion  of,  809;  raloe  compared  iritk  adjacent 
farms,  810. 
Forsemnn.  C.  A.,  State  anperintendent,  773. 
Fornyth,  on  condition  of  Italy,  320,  note. 
Fort  Adnms  school,  Alaska,  report  on,  1466. 
Fort  Wranfrel  scbool,  report  on.  1464-1466. 
Foster,  Richard,  fceolosist.  82S,  852. 
Fox,  <J.  P.,  geoIoiHst,  825,  tHi. 
Fractions  in  correlation  of  studies  discussed,  498- 
4*9. 
flee  aUo  Arithmetic. 
Fnunpton,  GeorfiO,  work  for  teclinioal  education  in 

I,ondon,  183. 
Franco,  attendance,  average,  in,  193-194. 

llibliii^rapby  of  recent  education,  187.  | 

Cbaracteristics  of,  380;  child  labor,  regulations  I 
of,  190-191,  note;  classes  of  educatioDal  insti- 
tutions. 188;  comparativo  educational  statis- 
tics, 377;  ronscrlpts,  illiteraoy  among,  200; 
criminals,  illiter.icy  among,  200. 
Distribution  of  pupili)   in  various  classes  of 

acb.wls,  19^397. 
Education  in, 1733;  odaeationin  1891-92, 187-201. 
Kdncational  administration  of,  compared  with 
Italy,  335;  educational  exhibits  at  Lyons  Uni- 
Ti'rsal  Exposition,  1729-1734 ;  educationulintla- 
enco  on  Hussia,  411 ;  educiitioual  progress 
«lnrel870, 207;  eilucational reportsraentionrd, 
ISB;  cdacatlunal  syHteiu  cbaracterised,  188; 
elementary  instruction,  resiilts,  199-201:  en- 
ToUnient  In  schools,  190-192.201;  establish- 
ment  of  trade  schools  in,  880,  881;  explores  ! 
west  cciAi  of  North  America.  1473.  I 

Finances  of  schools,  199;  loreiitain,  809;  funds 

fnr  aid  of  iKmr  children,  109.  I 

ITigb  schools  and  classes  in,  194-105.  ; 

Inrant  schools,  189,190;  influence  of,  in  organ!-  ' 
cation  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1908-1S09 ;  Influence  o'f  political  crises 
on,  378. 
Learned  societies  in.  1496, 1499, 1300. 
Medical  students,  980,982. 
Primary  Hcboails,  classiflcation,  189-192. 
School    buildings    and    equipments,    198-109; 
school  libraries  in,  198;  school  savings  banks, 
198;    Society  of  Professional  Instruction  of 
tho  Rh>ine,  1733. 
Statistics  of  eilucntion,  2230-2237:  of  pupils  in 
ciiun'h  HchofdH.  192,193;  of  pupils  in  secular 
schools,  192, 193;  of  unirorsfty  libraries,  313, 
314  ;  summary  of,  187. 
Study  of  bistofy  in.  305. 

Teiicnei  s  in  primary  schools,  195-197 ;  propor- 
'     tion  of,  to  pupils,  216;  training  of  teachers, 
197-198. 
I"rank«,  Knno,  and  manual  training,  89S. 
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Frankfort  on  tho  Main,  children  in  school,  210. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  as  educational  and  industrial 
schoolmaster.  703;  authorof  "  Proposals  relat- 
ing to  education  of  peojde  of  Pennsylvauio," 
707;  begins  American  Journalism,  toO;  oulo- 
nial  life  and  labors,  705;  education  and  l.nbora 
of,  700;  fellow  Royal  Society,  712;  first  public 
library  founded  by,  706;  founds  Academy 
and  Charitable  School  of  Pennsylrnnl.-i,  707; 
founds  American  Pbilosuphioal  Society,  1503- 
1508;  founds  Fenusylvnnia  Gazette,  700; 
founds  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  706;  founds 
tho  J  unto,  70(1;  teacher  of  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 008;  moves  for  colonial  unity,  724;  post- 
master at  Phiiailelphia,  700;  Fostnmster-Gen- 
eral  of  Colonies,  700. 

Franklin,  Mrs.  C  L.,  on  theories  of  light  sensa- 
tions, 1680.  ' 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  geology  in,  840, 804. 

Franklin  College,  geology  in,  828, 859. 

Franklin  store,  invcntluu  of,  700. 

Fraternities,  college,  congress  of,  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  1741, 1744, 1745, 1746. 

Free,  Albert  T.,  geologist,  817. 860. 

Free  School  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  691. 

Froo  text- books,  in  Italy,  336. 
See  alto  Text-books,  free,  and  School  laws. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  on  national  feeling  in  Italy 
in]815.  320,  no(<. 

French,  Miss  Frances  Graham,  on  education  in 
Finland,  413-424 ;  on  education  in  Russia,  385- 
424. 

French,  oompnlaory  in  Harvard  University,  619; 
new  explanation  throuirh  evolution,  628 ;  per 
cent  of  secondary  pupils  in,  35. 
Statistics  in  high  solioois,  45;  in  private  high 
schools,  53;  in  private  secondary  pobools,  00, 
76,80,87,00;  in  public  high  schools,  60,  07,  71, 
87,90;  substitution  of,  fur  Latin  and  Greek, 
628. 

French  Academy,  estimates  of,  1498;  organizo- 
Uon,  1497. 

Frauch- American  College,  geology  in,  835,858. 

French  settlers,  slaveholders,  in  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, 736. 

Friends,  privato  secondary  schools,  statistics,  83; 
public  school  of,  in  Pblladelpbia,  702;  schools 
or,50;  schools  of,  in  Alaska,  1469;  statistics 
of  colleges  and  uuiversities,  97. 

Froehel,  inmienco  on  Cygnajus,  414,  note;  theories 
of  the  kindergarten,  617. 

Froebel.  Karl,  death  and  sketch.  1777. 

Frost.  Uufus  S.,  iieath  and  sketch,  1766. 

Fronde,  James  Antliony,  death  and  sketch,  1776w 

Fuller,  practical  forestry,  817. 

Fuller.  Homer  T.,  geologist,  835. 869. 

Funds,  school,  apportionment  of,  in  Washington, 
1439. 

Fnr  trade,  development  of,  lu  Alaska,  1472,  1474. 

«. 

Gaines,  11.  N.,  quoted  on  cducatiou  in  Kansas, 
1375-1376. 

Galileo,  sapporteil  by  the  Aceademia  del  Lincei, 
1496. 

Gollaudet  College,  geology  In,  825, 852. 

Galton,  Francis,  work  of^noticed,  404,465. 

Galvsni.  Joseph,  discovers  galvanism,  359,  note. 

(James,  1689-1890. 

Oarbini,  work  of,  mentioned,  447. 

Gamott,  Dr.,  work  for  tecimical  education  in 
Loudon,  183. 

Gamier,  Paul,  on  criminology,  1687. 

Gatcbina,  orphan  home,  in  405. 

Geeting,  D,  M.,  State  supeiintendent,  773. 

Genealogical  oocieties,  list  of,  1570-1615. 

General  course  not  in  harmony  with  the  public 
school  system,  636. 

Geneva,  coinmon  schools  in,  651. 

Geographical  socii-lles,  list  of,  1536-1538. 

Geography,  educational  valne  of.  604 ;  exhibit  at 
International  exposition,  Milan,  1728;  impor- 
tance of, 632;  in  Berlin  common  schools, 284, 
295.296;  in  correlation  of  studies  discussed, 
502-505;  mostly  over  place. 630;  methods  of 
study.  503;  not  separate  from  history  and 
geometry  in  Middle  Ages,  503;  psychological 
<  aluo  of,  504 ;  sailor,  604-605. 
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Geotocksl  CKiatics,  Ust  of.  1511^-lSat. 

Geologital  Snrrey  <0.  Si.),  CaHtoral*,  Inaiiaar- 
ter»  at  UniT«nlty  ofCaBfornio,  an. 

GcslccT,  uradaate  stnilwilsta,  8T0;  in  eaOecea 
ani  anhranitim.  SUSn,  Hij  Umelm,  Ife^ 
sn;  lixk  of  eallcao  vraodaata  taaeUag,  871_: 
naiBcd  br  tiM  <}enMiiw  **Mffth  ui^aniaro, 
e.19;  inraiWrafconegwbegtaBiBSttMaubject 
dating  bntTMr,  871.  .     ^    , ,  -^ 

Bta«tailk!S  In  high  aebaola,  *7 ;  i»  prWate  high 
achoolH  M;  in  Brirate  accaater;  aolHMla,  60, 
77,»),g7,9t:  inpnUhs  liigh  aclMoU,  OB,  68, 71, 
87.91;  aummnr.  870.  „   ..  „ 

CieanMtnr.  par  cant  of  aactmthur  pnpila  In.JS. 

Oooriretown  CoUege,  D.C.,  fo«orfed,Tia;  geoloQr 
is,  823,852. 

Georgetown  College,  Ky..  gooloRTln,  830,898. 

GaoTBetowa,  8.  <J.,  Wbrfiw  Iniigo  ««!Se»y  at, 

Georgin,  .AgriciiitaBd  ami.  Uaebanfaal  OaUage, 

7M. 

City  anaaiinteadant,  7M;  coUase  praai^nts, 

TKl,  787;  coaatitiitinal  a^humtion  pnvl^aiia 

in,  721 ;  aanatltatiaoal  prairiaiaB  far  adiaola 

XHsfraachiaaiaaat  of  peraoaa  edneatad  aiaaad, 

722. 
"  Empire  State  of  the  South,"  «•*- 
VailoTaofponrachDola  hi,  783;  fiiat  aetilainant, 
W2;  fiMudlnic   of  BScbmand    and    Oiatham 
ncadeniica,  722. 
G«aloeyin.829,8ii. 
Jlantol  tminiag  in,  lOSS;  UacaviaBa  avpear, 

704. 
Kegro  dnvary  and  atnot;  drink  proWMted,  693 ; 
Vortheast  aattlaaien*  in  St.  Jebaia  Pariah,  693. 
Padn^o^  in  hifcher  inatttntiina,  151 :  per  cent 
of  student*  of  Greek,  45 ;  per  cent  of  atodenta 
of  Latin,  43;  per  uont  of  atudcnta  of  trigo- 
Boni«lrv,47. 
Sanitary  school  legifdntion,  1306. 
Statiatie.i  of  asrisnHiiral  and  raaehonieal  eal- 
leffea,  135.  792,  I04».2M1;   of  boaineaa   eal- 
leccK,  2170-2171,  2174-2175;  of  city  aciiaris,  27- 
J8T  17ai-17H2,  1799,  18M,  1815;  of  coUagaa  Sir 
■wwmaB,  120,  131-133.  2M«;  of  caUemaandnni- 
Temitira,  9S,  IfO-lOZ  l«5-ie6, 188-WO,  122-123, 
2019;  nf  deaf,  dnmb.and  l>tiBd  aeboola,  2201, 
2203,  Km.  821.').  2217,  2220;  of  dental  aebaola, 
2().'<1 :  of  law  Bi'haots,2e68;  of  BMUinal  training, 
2118-2119,    2122-2123,    2143,   illSl;   of   Badioal 
Ri-lKuitn.  2040;  of  nomal  aciinols,  151, 1S4-I<3, 
2070-2071,2080-2081;  sfnanetraiainxaaluole, 
SO.'iO:  priv.it  o  wrondarr  achoola,  74-81,83-85, 
88-01,  04,  1938-1941.  2008-2000;  of  nrofeaaisnal 
■chonln.  141''145;  of  poblio  hichackeels,  65-72, 
85,    88-92,     1830-18:12,    1920-1921;    of    reform 
arhaols,  2227,  2230-2231 ;  of  aehoola,  1029.  lOtO, 
10.Ti;  of  Slate  school  syalems,  8-10, 12-23;  of 
trclinnlopiral    achools,    2044;    of  theological 
Bchoola,  20«0. 
Tory  property  eonflacated,  722. 
See  aUo  S-linol  l.iwa. 
6eor}:i.t  School  of  Teclmaloicy,  cmloey  fai,  825, 864. 
Gcrninn,  iircila  cjpl.inalion  tnrongh  OTOlntion, 
028 ;  per  cent  of  aecoadary  pnpita  in.  35. 
SInlislics  in  high  aehoola,  45;  in  private  hiah 
aclionla.  53 ;  in  privatB  aoenadary  schoola.  BO, 
70, 80.  87,  ilO;  in  publio  high  Rch«e)a,e0.e7,71, 
87,90;  Biihatitntlan  of,  for  Latin  and  Greek, 
628. 
German  hooka  on  hiatory  of  cdncatisn,  UhUogra- 

plivof,  306-SU8. 
GcrmVu  Knipii-c.  l>oy»  in  aeeandarr  aoltanla,  299; 

rnni|>arutive  edacationnl  atatiaiica,  377. 
German  inimigranu,  aehoola  for,  in  Peanay  trania, 

6G8. 
Germany,  nbaonoe  of  manaal  traininp'in,  896;  at- 
tciidanco  in  secondary  achools,  298-3(J&. 
C"mmnn  aehooln  in.  651. 

EdiimtioDfll  admintatratioa  of,  rampared  witil 
Italy,  .'i3u;  catabliahaiaat' of  trade  aokeola  in, 

8S0. 

ImpoTtaneo   of   libntriea   in,    309;    lnd«atrial 

MhQota,8S4. 
Ulerury  saaiaticn  in.  }4«0. 
Urdieal  atadeBt8.9a0, 983. 
Number  of  ialial>itaBta   to  tka  ntaih«t.  300. 


Garmany — Continned. 
Paata'^aaiaai  »«.  Wm-.  >■  ■i.ia;"^  ■< ,:, , 

■WB,  aW;  Miauaathw  of  ituiatitilnatak;- 

at»aBd«>p«k^3M.3M. 
Statistics  orean«»tiBfc2S8-3SS»;  af  aanin-: 

liknBiaai)i.S10,sn,SM.  

CiMwM,  CaTdinal,  qwAcd  as  Wolds  O^r^. 

1758. 
Gibaoo,  Bntce,  aaaiatam  reJafcar  aafiHia'i. 

14B3. 
Gilbert, CbarrleB B.,  diaaanto btm n^ttr- 

committee  on  corraiatiaa  of  ataaita.  Je-- 

ou  Committee  of  Fifteen. «■- 
Gilbert.^.  K..  geoJegiat,  8J1. 811. 
eilbraaUi.  ii.  S.,  Stata  aaperinli  aAiiit  . .-. 
Giidersleeve  fanjilv.  Liberty  Countj.  1,1-  « 

Gill.A.C.,Ke«*0W***,«»-         .^..     ^^ 
GihaMA,  Daaial  C..  and  nuBMd  tniaas.*;  ■» 

taaPealxMiT  Toad.  752. 
eiTard  CaUaee.  and  naaanal  tiaiiite.«ft»U 
Girt  baUaaT&airtMeBt  of,  in  Aiada.  M». 
Gtaagow.iadnatrial  athiil  of.«8t. 

GleaaiJaaaa,    thair  iaanenee   k  r»rm«;  « 

Caifell. T^iOitMi. daath  asd aket A IJ* 

Goadiani,  Jato,   -mvA.  on  teaahii?  {«P». ». 
aaaatiaMd.  M5.  ^  ^_ 

eaadiria.lliaa  JalM  A..dcatk  tudiMA"^ 
Satt?,  &  &,  gat  to  FruUia  OaUm  » 

aaaafPratwaar,—*  ■»n«ttra«J*  ^srv 
Goealer,  Minister  Ton,  demand  i<»  **"'"'^ 

UMOtiasad,  210.  ^      .    -  ■     ,- 

Gondy.  A.  K.,  qM««d  au  adaoati—  ■  »«"« 

Iw-Ut*. 
Gonw,  Jaalar.  dsatli  a>d  tSa»A.  1777. 
Goiring.    Fred,  qaetad   oa    ada 

Hampahii«.  139».I«t«:  Slala 

773.  . 

Graded  aehoola,  superiority  of,  la 

1361-1366. 
Grading  af  payila  in  Fmaaiaa  <aa 

Oradnat»»a.lltilaclia«>h  alalWIn  2g»» 
Graduate  atndaata^ in  liiltag,  870. 

Strtlattea,  afarts  mSeTaa* adaeaO- •• 


la  Sn 


3tf»-3IM;  af  hnaiMaa  1 
liigiiachaai%>7;  of  i  ~ 
of  private 


,jn»J»I 


Gra^n,  Andrew  J.,  death  aadatatAl'* 
Ombam,aO.,|caaIagiat,827,S54.        ^j, 

on ;  ibTBM  aflajpo  d«aB»Tai»dby,^|^;r~-... 
into  the  (arawof  tha«wh«. « :  J^U- 
lary  over  aund,  636;  k^«<>  ^  **" 
SS2;  maalery  OTerarwda.  (CO- 
Taachingot    ««Laagn»«.  ,_,  w  ij 

Graaa^IrlebooUi,  oamaea_fa.  «*iSS. 


poar.  665;  precnraoraofhighe— j—    -^, 
Gzand  BaIdd^  inoieaao  in  gaperviaajr  ■»' 

Grant;  IT.  S.,  tra«f*w  Paaljafr  Sgf;^  ^. . 
Graphic  and  allied  aitaaail  P«*S^T!w 
at  inttnattanal  axyaaitioB,  Wba.  1^- 
Gray.  Thaaaaa  J.,aBd  n-analuaiaiW^^ 
Orniini,  Cataida  Aeadeaia  d*»  CTS^Jiut.* 
GMBt  Britain,  eeniaiaa  aahaato  in,  Bei"*^ 

of  edncation,  2238-2243.  „  «.«»«  ■  • 

Great  BritaiB  and  Irtlaad.  AiaaU,  »»»^ 
effect  of  school  eade,  170.  _ 

Bihiiafcapby  of  raeant  adncatam,  »• 


Daolina 


iarapU 
:aod  Stat 


tea«bara,U8. 


Btaestiaoal  statisties  and  waiaw^gj?  ,£ 
ia»-1M:  elaMstarr  •<*«* J'^TSai*' 
168;  Engliah  subjects  in  •»»•«■€  «"^rk,J 
sahoola,  173,17*:  enaiag  eaetir—'**'*' 
•     of   1893.   173-183;      — '" 


_„,  171-173.  _  „ 

Fitclbon  effect  of  achaol  eado,  J*;'™^,  — ,■. 
Granu  begun  to  elnaan  tary  a*a<«-  '?■ »" 

tosvaning  •soMaaatiaa  aebaeli,  l*^.,  ,_, 
IndmtTial  and  awial  life  asd  d<»i»?J^ 

ing  continuation  aehoola,  179, 18«:  "■•^ 

achaals  and  Javaails  eiiaM),  181-10, 
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Urett  Britain  mil  Iralaad— OMttawd. 
Lifcazd  daWos  of  eiUaan  in  arsniag  ontUaoa- 

ti«>  aoliaabi,  1711-179. 
Uedical  ntadeoU.  INiO,  982. 
School  codeKiaatiuBarlawiiiHlcritisliicd,  lM-171. 
Statiatio*  of  elanwntary  aoheols,  IM ;  of  biglMr 

edncatioB,  IW. 
Tei-hnical    education    under     l^mdan   eoanty 
coancil,  183-184 ;  tlM  EBpim  in  srsBiBS  eoa- 
tinoatiou  aeboola,  170. 
TTaiTarsitr  coUeses  aided  by  OaTcnuaaot,  IM- 
186. 

Groat  men,  <iMHn«d  laflaaaca,  641. 

Urscrc.  ipstbetio  owl  sctentifie  totma  dcrired 
from, 627;  at  theaBtnnice  to  tile  ■wdeni  world, 
C28;  >Teus«a  wr«9K8  «a  Pvrala,  628;  ftr»t  to 
riyca  tfadiUana  into  phUaaoBhy,  447;  Idea  »t 
individuality  tnlrodaeatl  by,  6SS;  mental  evo- 
Intiouitani,  627;  atatiatioaof  edaeatiMi,2238- 
»S8. 

Greek,  a  "perfBot"  laaftnace,  it4:  «T«aiip{iaai- 
tions  orthearetioal  iataliigeace.  OS. 
Vareent  of  aeeoadarr  pnpUs  la,  3S. 
Statiatica  in  bigii  •ohottls,  luaRaary  of,  45;  in 
priTat»liiKtta*lHMl8,  Kl:  in  priraieaeoondary 
achoola.  CO,  76, 80, 87,  M :  inpublie  hiffli  aeliools, 
60,67,71,87,60;  sabiatitnted  by  French  or  Ger- 
man, 628. 

Greek  and  Latin  laoxnaKea,  needeil  to  cacapra- 
bond  om-  antecedent  belnf,  0?7. 

Greek  reSnementa,  norae  of  modem  atataa,  6n. 

Greek  scata  of  leaniins  in  Aaia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
628. 

Greeks,  teacLing  of  gpozrapliv  among,  G02-503. 

Green,  Dr.  Samncl.  and  f  eabody  SduauiFtian  liad, 
741. 

Green  College,  geolmnr  in,  888,864. 

Oveanberry  Voint,  Ud.,  aehoola  at,  C68. 

Oiaeue.  Gen.  Nathaoiel,  girt  of  estates  to,  667. 

Graenengb,  Freaident,  geologiat,  tf'Ji. 

GxeenwMd,  J.  M.,  diaaauta  from  Rnbeeoimitteo 
report  on  oorrelation  of  atadies,  532-SS6;  on 
Ctnumittco  of  Fifteen,  460;  rerliatlm  reports 
of  recitatiena  in  aritiunatio  ami  lanflraace,  557- 
616. 

Qranobie.  mannal  training  exhibit  at  Ljona  unl- 
Teraal  raipositioa],  1731. 

Grixwolil,  L<'on  S..  geologiat,  ni9,833. 

Gross,  John  1).,  geographer  in  Cohunbia  College, 
840. 

Grot,  H.,  leada  in  blind  relief,  407. 

Grnbin.  Jehn,  aaaiatont  reindeer  suparioteadent, 
1453. 

QtMrteaaala,  atatiatica  of  edaoaUan,  2140-2241. 

Gnimps,  Itogcrde,  doatli  awl  aketch,  ^777. 

Gulliver,  .Toiin  Putnam  death  luid  slcetch,  1767. 

Goatavna  Adelphus  ColIe«v,  geology  in,  838, 858. 

(iytnnasinma  in  Italy,  34S-;i53. 

Gyninaatica  in  Berlui  eommon  schools,  287,  285, 
206. 


Bank,  TheMflTe.  iirfhieneo  on  Royal  Hociety,  1500. 

Base.  Edmnml,  death  nnil  aketelj.  1777. 

Knilnianni  TV.  N.,  lii.s  history  of  jmblic  Undcr- 
/(.irtena,  mentioned,  204. 

Hninen  Helieel,  report  on.  1462-1461, 

B- 1«,  Edwattl  Everett,  quoted  on  World's  Con- 
eraas,  1753. 

BallUnnorsoo,  Holgi,  death  and  sketrh,  1777. 

Jiol],  G.  Stanley,  child  study  material  collected 
by,  44! ;  founds  asaocialion  fnr  child  study, 
426;  caa/^resa  of  experirecntal  psychology, 
425;  on  letting  briglit  ehiUlrnn  luot).  431;  on 
pariedaof  phyaieal  growth,  430;  on  tlio  new 
wyebology,432,44S-44e:  onunivemitycoorscs 
in  peydwieiiry ,  430 ;  prnfeesor  of  psychology, 
428;  raeaarches  in  child  study,  433;  stresscft 
functioning  af  nprrona  systeoi,  431;  syllabi 
£er  ebild  etuily,  428. 

Hall,  Lyman,  Coogreaajoanl  dtlegnto  ttom  St. 
Johns  Pariah.  (la..  667. 

Hall,  William  Uontague,  death  and  sketch,  1767. 

Hallam,  Henir,  on  the  meistersingers,  1500. 

Hall's  types,  in  Colombia  College.  iWl. 

Baai,  Charles  U.,  address  on  "Woman"  men- 
tioned, 1749 ;  and  manual  t  raining,  898, 800, 900. 

Hambacb,  U  uatav,  geologiat,  837,  860, 


Hamburg,  bora  In  seooadair  aolnoIaiStO;  atatia- 
tie»  ef  edoaatioa,  2236-2^87. 

Haaaby,J«kn  H.,ge44egiat,828. 

Hamertac,  PhUto  Gltbert,  deatb  and  aketch, 
1776. 

Hamilten  College,  geahMty  in,  842. 860;  onlTeralty 
extenaieo  conrses,  w9. 

Hamline  University,  geology  in,  886, 868. 

Haaipden-Sydney  College,  foOMling  of,  705. 

Hampton  N'ormal  and  Agricultural  CoUege,  Ya., 
676, 1021 :  aiaaaal  training  in,  1024. 

Hanover  College,  geelsgy  tn,  828  854. 

Hanaan.  James  Hobbs,  death  and  akcteh,  1767. 

Harper,  Lewis,  geologist,  637. 

Harper,  Rolwrt  A.,  geelegiat,  838,864. 

Har;'is,  G.  B..  mentioned.  451. 

Harris,  Gilbert  U..  palrenlologiat,  880. 

Harris.  William  T.,  addn-HS  on  agriculture,  804- 
807;  addreaaentUeokl  psycbologyn.  the  now, 
432,  433-437;  member  Committeo  of  yifteen, 
469 ;  on  eduoatienal  values,  617-6:15 ;  en  manual 
training. 801 ;  onworhl  sewngressea,  1753-1754; 
publishes  index  to  American  Jonmal  of  Edu- 
nation,  630;  reaelotisu  on  death  of  S.C.  Win- 
threp,  765-766;  aigaeanbranuiiittae  report  en 
correlatl<m  of  stiuiies,  .^32. 

Harrison,  William  Henr\-,  favors  slavery  in  Oliio, 
»6. 

Hart.  £dward,  report  en  apelling  and  pranancla- 
tloa  af  ebcmieal  terma,  873-876. 

Hartt,  C.  Fred,  geologist.  829. 

UartweU,  Eilwnrd  St..  iaterrelation  of  mental, 
nmiBl,  and  |diyaieal  training,  458-461 ;  report 
of,  noticed,  432. 

Harvard  College,  a  ehUd  of  the  people,  666;  foun- 
dation of,  656;  detached  from  cliureh  and 
state,  65C;  Icjider  in  elect ivesynteni  nul  moral 
IraiaiBg,  664;  no  sectarian  liraitntimiR,  656; 
prafsssors  paid  ont  of  colonial  treasury,  (S6; 
raised  by  no<iueatfl,  656;  students  teach  in 
vacation,  654;  nnsectarian,  711. 

Harvard  CniTersity,  child  study  in,  428;  dlflci]ilin. 
ary  itndies  elective  after  ftosfanan  year,  019; 
geology  in,  819,  832-833,866;  law  school,  Oti5; 
raises  standard  in  diseipliiMry  studies,  CIO; 
aiandanl  of  admiaeien  raised,  il9;  self-obser- 
vation in  psTebologiral  ootrrse  in,  439. 

Harrey ,  O.  M .,  inTeetlgatea  eye  and  car  miaded- 
nees,  458. 

Hawaii,  statistics  efedaeatian,  2242-2243. 

Hawes,  Granvillo  I*.,  deatii  and  sketch,  1767. 

Hswerth.  Braamna,  geologist,  630, 850. 

Hayes,  Btehard,  deatb  and  aketch,  1767. 

Hayes,  Rntherford  B.,  and  mannal  training,  892; 
and  Pealtody  Fund,  751. 

Hay  ward,  Almira  L.,  deatb  and  sketch,  1707. 

Headdeu,  William  P..  geologist.  8J.'J.  a>2. 

Hcaltli,  public,  bibliography  of,  1737. 

Hcallb  of  pnnils,  in  North  Dakota,  1412-1413. 

Healv,  Capt.  11.  A.,  1453. 

Heath,  Dr.  F.C.,  451. 

Hebrew  technical  school,  1893. 

Hebrews  in  Georgia,  693 ;  Htatisticsof  theoh>gicnl 
scliooti*.  M2. 

Hcgd.  in  expression  efjual  to  Plato  and  .\ristollo, 
025. 

Heidelberg  TTniyersity,  anirersity  exteasion 
conrses,  959-960. 

Helinholtz,  Hermann  Liidwig  Ferdinand  von, 
deallinnd  slielch,  1777. 

Helsingfors,  education]^  efforts  in,  423;  scltoolsin, 
418,419. 

Hemenway,  Mm.  Hary.  and  cooking  schools,  908 ; 
death  antl  sketch,  1767. 

Hendrix  l^oilego.  geology  in.  821,  852. 

Henry,  Joaepii,  geologist,  839,  8(>1. 

Henry,  Pntri  k,  interest  in  New  Lights,  COS; 
speech  at  Wiiliaaishurg  in  1705.  72H. 

Herilers  of  reindeer,  account  of,  I4.'<3-145C. 

Ucrnander.,  works  of,  published  by  the  Aecadeuiia 
del  Lincei.  1496. 

Hertz,  Prof.  Heinrich,  death  and  sketch,  1777. 

Hesscn,  imvfl  in  secontlary  schools,  298,  299. 

Hessia,  statistics  of  cflttcation,  22  '6-2237. 

High  Bclioolfl,  and  claases  in  Franco.  194-195; 
chaUeiigeofmetho<)Hand  subjects,  617;  coarse 
made  interestin;;,  6:17 ;  diagram  of  atadies  in, 
038;  rioctive  studies  net  ieslraUe,  636;  ele- 
mentary studies  in,  35. 
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HleU  Bchools— Ciontinuod. 

In  Florida,  1374-1376;  In  EaouM,  1375-1376;  in 

M«a8.icliasett9, 1384-1387;  in  Nebraska,  1397- 

1399;  in  Peuniiylv«nia,  1425;  In  West  Tir- 

etnia,  1442-1444;  in  Wiaconain,  1447-1448. 

Uanual  training.    See  under  Uanual  training. 

Beanona  for  not  incorporatiog  manual  training 

wltb,  911,  912. 
StatiMtirn,  33,  64,  37;  of  private,  1928-2017;  of 
public,  1823-1927. 

Bigiior  education,  congresaen  of,  at  World's  Col- 
umbian Exposition,  1742, 1747, 1748. 1749, 1760; 
Isolation  of,  from  common  schoobi,  624 ;  special 
preparation  for,  610;  atatistical  review,  97, 
16t;  skltlstics  of  pupiln,  4,  6. 

Hildebrand,  Kud.,  dratb  and  sketcb,  1777. 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  and  manual  training,  907;  quoted 
on  education  in  Uaasachneelts.  1380-1389; 
secretary  State  Hoard  of  Sdncation,  773. 

Hill.  Joaeuh  L.,  cbemiat,  849,  866. 

Hill,  KobcrtT.,  geoloeiat,  848,867. 

Hill  familv,  in  Korth  Carolina,  686. 

Hillgard,  Kugeno  W.,  geologist,  837. 

Blocks,  jolin  Howard,  dratu  and  eketob,  17(8. 

Uine,  Cbarles  D.,  quoted  on  education  in  Con- 
necticut, 1354-1366;  secretarr  State  Board, 
773. 

Binkel,  Cbarlea  John,  death  and  sketch,  1768. 

Uinadalo,  linrke  Aaron,  on  history  of  the  old 
Northwest,  725;  on  public instmction in  Italy, 
32S-3J-3. 

Hlntze,  Fritz,  death  and  sketch,  1777. 

Hiram  College,  university  extension  courses,  959- 
960. 

Hiaey.  J.  C,  acknowledgments  to,  657. 

Historical  museum  of  cloths,  exhibit  at  Lyons, 
17.12. 

Historical  societies,  list   of,  1570-1615,  1651-1662. 

Historico-Pbilological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg, 
account  of,  300. 

History,  character  of  work  of  Oro8ina,619;  oonrsea 
in  vogue  in  Europe,  302-306;  deals  with  hu- 
man progress  and  process,  633 ;  general,  in  sec- 
ondary couraes,  61S-520;  Importance  of,  630, 
633;  in  Berlin  common  schools,  2KI,  284,  296, 
296 ;  In  correlation  of  studies  discussed,  606- 
508,  611;  in  public  hieb  schools,  60,  C9,  71,  87, 
91;  not  separated  from  geography  and  geom- 
etry iu  Middle  Aees,  603;  oralle.«sons  in, 611; 
Iter  cent  of  aeoonuary  pupils  in,  35;  Professor 
taar  on  study  of,  802. 303. 
StatlHtica  in  high  schools,  summary  of,  49 ;  in 
private  high  schools,  64;  in  private  second- 
ary aclioola,  atatiatlcs,  60, 78, 80, 87, 91 ;  in  pub- 
lic high  schools.  69.  71,87. 
Yiow  of  St.  Angustino  on  world,  519. 

History  of  etlucation,  bibliography  of  German 
books  on,  300-308. 

Hitchcock,  Cbarlea  H.,  geologist,  838, 800.    , 

Hitchcock,  Edwanl,  geologist.  834,  858. 

Hitchcock,  It.  C,  death  and  sketch,  1768. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  efforts  for  national  aid  to  edu- 
cation, 762,  763. 

Hobart  College,  geolon  in,  842,  860;  nniversity 
extension  courses,  w9. 

Hobbca,  nuote<lon  the  State,  605. 

Hobbs,  William  H.,  mineralogiat,  849,  868. 

Hodge,  C.  F.,  professor  physiology  and  nenrol- 
ogy,428. 

Hodgson,  I),  n.,  death  and  sketch,  1776. 

Hoeckcr,  Oakar,  death  and  aketch,  1777. 

EoHinun,  llciurlcli,  death  and  sketch,  1777- 

Bolfe,  li,  K.,  quoted  on  education  in  Ifiasouri, 
1393-1397. 

Holland,  comparative  educational  statistics,  377 ; 
cultivation  of  bnlbs  and  Howers,  806;  English 
agriculture  due  to,  806;  kinds  of  schoow  in, 
661 ;  leader  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  8(p6; 
permission  to  trndo  by,  694 ;  prosperity  of,  695 ; 
aoclcly  In,  015;  Swift'a  opinfona  on,  005, 

HoIUck,  Arthur, geologiat,  841. 

Hollingaworth, SamuolShoroy, death  and  sketch. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  professor  orchseologlc  and  graphic 

gooliig.v,  825. 
Honieopatblc  medical  schools,  statistics.  2049. 
uonorarv  dogitea  conferred,  statiatics,  120. 
Uoonah  Contract  School,  report  on.  1462. 
Hooper,  WUllam  A.,  gooligiat,  841.  | 


Hooper  Mining  SohooL  geology  in,  831 
Hopkins,  T.  C,  geologist,  846,  864;  od  EMl«(Tii 

the  colleges  and  nnivenltics  of  tke  Xaai 

Slates,  810-872. 
Hopkina.  W.  F.,  geologist,  843,  Sta. 
Horace  Uann  School,  child  study  im4!i. 
Horticnltnre.  exhibit  at  intenatkaisl  eiftritki 

in  Milan,  1728. 
Hongh.  K.  B.,  Elementa  of  Forea«i;,S17. 
Houghton,  Douglas,  geologlat,83$.ffit. 
Houghton,  George  C..  and  manual  tnlii>{,M:. 
Bovey,  E.  Q.,  geologist  and  chemist,  tit. 
Howard  University,  geology  in,8JS,8Sl 
Howe,  George  Wilson,  death  and  sketcL  ITB. 
Howe,  Jamea  Lewis,  i  eport  on  spdliat  at  t» 

nuneiallon  of  chemical  terms,  8R-tn. 
Howiaon,  on  relation  of  arithmetic  to  vMe  Uj 

of  mathematics,  498. 
Hnbbell,  Prof.  O.  A.,  geologist,  845, 8M. 
Hubbnch,  F.  Anton,  and  manual  truaiifiM- 
Hnbcr,  Karl,  death  and  aketch,  1777. 
Hudson,  Henry,  entrance  of,  6M. 
Hudson  Eiver,  character  of  settfcBieats«B,«; 

hurt  by  destmction  of  fotMbkeit. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  edncatian.l77,saU!l!;a 

iiniversilT  libiwies  in.  312-tli 
Hunt,  £zr»  H.,  death  and  sketcklM. 
Hygienic  medical  schools,  statistics, SM. 
Hygienic  testa  in  child  stadv.ltl-tS. 
Hypnotic  sncgectioii  with  cbadiea,un 
Hyitl,  JooepKomtb  and  sketch,  1771. 


Idaho,  college  presidents,  'Si- 
Geology  in,  825,  864. 
Progress  of  oniveraitj,  742,  787. 
Statiatica  of  acricnltaral  and  nwluaial  i* 
leges,  136, 138. 8040-2041 ;  of  buMiKSS  edlsps, 
2170-2171,  3174-2176;  of  city  school  ijiwi* 
27-28;  of  colleges  and  nnivenriti»s,«,  I'M* 
106-!0<,   108-117.    120,   792,  2«1»;   of  ■«»* 
training,  2U4,  2134-2135,  2137,  21«7-a«;  « 
normal  schools,  154-1C2, 164;  of  rri»ii«o  «■ 
ondary  schools,   74-ft).  83-85,8841.  SS,»»- 
1941  ;ofpnblic  high  Bchools,  65-71. 73,a»«. 
93;    of  public  school  1832,  lUl;  of  Slatt 
school  systems,  8,  9,  11, 12-S. 
University  prosperous,  796. 
S»e  alio  School  laws. 
Iddings,  J.  P..  professor  of  petiolo0. 8». 
Ihlseug,  Magnus  C,  geologist,  84*.  8(4. 
IlUnoU,  city    anperioten^nts  774-775;  MOW 
presidents,  781-782,  787;  commerdal  da»  « 
Chicago  and  manual  training,  8V. 
Geology  in,  826,  884.  ^    .^ 

Has  third  largeatnnmberpublichifhschosla* 

Manual  training  in,  911, 0S4-9S6. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institutions,  151. 

SaniUry  schooIIegiBlatJaD,  1306.  ,   ,  _i 

Statistics  of  agTicnltutal  and  mwftaakai  en- 
leges,  136-137.  2040-2041:  of  businMoetJkt* 
2170-2171,  2174-2177;  of  city  schools,  lis- 
1783,  1799-181,0,  1814.1816:  of  OiUegM  « 
nniversitiea,  98.  100-102,  105-106,  lOg-iaW" 
12:1,  792,  2019-2021;  of  colleges  for  »<•» 
126-128,  130-133,  2035,2036;  of  deaf,  dsnW* 
blind  schools,  2202,  2203, 2207, 22»,  H"*™^ 
2212-2214,2215,  2217,  2220:  of  dental  «*«* 
2051 ;  of  law  schools,  2058;  of  msnoal  tm 
Ing,  2093-2094.  SOW-2100,  2114.  2ia-JlSS.a5 
21M,  2130-2133,  2137,  2142,  2144,  O".  J* 
2157.  2150;  of  music  schools,  2199;  of  »«*>« 
schools,  2046,  2049,  2060:  of  uormsl  o*»* 
151,  154-162,  164,  2070-2071,  2080-a»  • 
nurse-training  achooK  2056;  of  phatBMJwj 
cal  schools.2(n3;  of  privatesecondsiysrt"* 
74-80,  83-85.  88-81,  (Ts,  1940-1943.  JOOg-SW:  <J 
profeaaional  schools,  141-146;  of  poblkiW 
schools,  65-71,  73,  85,  88-91.  9J,  I3B-'* 
1921 ;  of  reform  schools,  2228-2231 :  ^tf^ 
1032;  of  schools  for  feeble-minded,  2221,  IS. 
2224;  of  StalescboolsyBtens,6,9,1l,  1^3; 
of  technological  schools,  2044:  of  theo!oci» 
schools,  2060-2061;  of  veterinary  meto* 
seboola,  2055. 

University  extension  courses,  951,962-063,  SSI. 

Woman  aaffyago  in  school  aAiis,  1417. 

See  aito  Schoollaws. 
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Illinois  aociety  for  cliiU  Btndr,  fonndod,  428. 

Illinuis  Wealeyan  TJnlTersily,  geology  in,  827, 
854. 

Illiteracy  among  conscripta  in  Franco,  200; 
aiiKiug  criminals  in  France,  200 ;  in  Italy,  sto- 
ti»lie«,:i75,370. 

Immigratiun  of  peopin  into  citiM,  Ififtl,  1608. 

Iinpvrinl  Academy  ofHedlcine, atatistics, 390. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersbnrg, 
fuiiiidcd,  1490. 

Imperial  Society  for  Fdacation  of  Blind  in  Roa- 
aia,  \rurl(,396. 

Imperial  tocbnlcal  school,  St.  Petersbnrg,  and 
tool  inatrnctioD,  881. 882. 

Impiilsej<.  rate  of  tranonilssion  of,  494. 

Income  of  private  bigh  acboola,  S4;  of  private 
secondary  achools,  81,  82 ;  of  publlo  high 
acboola,  49. 
Statistic!)  of  collegea  for  women,  128, 133 ;  of  col- 
le^ea  ami  nnivemitirs,  123-124;  of  common 
achools,  19, 2<);  of  normal  schoola,  156, 150;  of 
pnblic  high  schools,  72, 73. 

Indepenilent  mission  sehuols  in  Alaska,  report 
on,  1468. 

Indian  school,  fonnde<l  in  Virginia,  681. 

Indian  schools,  statistics  of  mannal  training  in, 
2131-2l;i5,  2167-2169. 

Indian  Terriiory,  geology  in,  829, 851. 

Per  cent  of  male  stnoenta  In, 62;  pedagogy  in 

higher  institntlons,  151. 
StatTstica  of  city  school  systems,  27-28;  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  98, 100-102, 105-106, 108, 
117-110. 122-123,  2021;  of  normal  schools.  151, 
154-163;  of  private  secondary  schoola,  74-81, 
83-85,  88-01,  95,  1944-1045;  of  pnblio  high 
achuola.  65-72,  85,  88-92, 1843. 

Indiana,  city  sii)ierintendents,  775;  college  presi- 
dents, TK2. 787. 
GcoloKV  in,  828, 854. 
Haniial  training, 911. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  Institntlons,  151-152;  per 
cent  of  student  s  of  t  rlgonometr}',  54 ;  progress 
in  I'lirdno  University,  797. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1306. 
Statistics  of  agricnltnral  and  mechanical  col. 
leges.  136-137.2040-2041;  of  bnsineaa  coliegrs, 
2170-2i:i,  2176-2179 ;  of  city  achools,  27-28, 1783, 
180O.  1814,1816;  of  (ollegca  fur  women,  130-133, 
20:i6;  of  colleges  and  universities, 98, 100-103, 
10.5-106,  1U8-120,  122-123,  792,  2021;  of  deaf, 
dnmb.  and  blind  srhoois,  2202-2203,  2207.2209, 
2210,  2211.  2-.'l.'i,  2217,  2220;  of  dental  schools, 
2051;  of  elooutinu schools,  2000;  of  lawschools, 
2058 ;  of  manual  training,  2094, 2100, 21 14, 2126- 
2127,  2130-213.1.  2137,  216S,  2159-2160,2164-2165: 
of  medical  schools,  2046,2040,2050;  of  normal 
achi.ols.  151-162,  154-162,  164,  2072-2073,  2082- 
2U83;  of  niirse-training  schools,  2056 ;  of  phar- 
maC4>iitiral  schools.  2053 ;  of  private  secondary 
schools.  74-80,  82-85,  SK-Ol,  95,  1942-1945,  201U- 
2011;  of  proiessional  achools,  141-146;  ofpuh- 
lli!  high  schools,  65-71,  73,  85,  88-91,  93,  1839- 
1841,  1921:  of  reform  schools,  222»-2231;  of 
schools.  1032;  of  schools  for  fecble-iuinded, 
2221.  2222, 2224 ;  of  Stoto  school  systems,  8, 9.11, 
12-23;  of  lechnologiGal  achools,  2044;  of  theo- 
logical schools,  2061;  of  veterinary  medical 
schools.  2055. 
XTnivrrsity  extension  conr8es.053. 
■Woman  siiffraee  in  school  affairs,  1417. 
See  at«o  SchoolLaws. 

Indiana  University,  university  extension  courses, 
953. 

Indianapolis,  mannal  training,  911. 

Indians,  helped  by  Lutherans  in  Germany,  702; 
Moravians  e<lncate,  703;  religions  iastmction 
of,  in  Connecticut.  659. 

Indivldnals.  results  of  conventionality  on,  625. 

Iiidustrifll  andcommercialschuolsin  Italy,  368, 369. 

Indnstrinl  and  social  llfu  and  duties  in  evening 
continnation  schools,  179, 180. 

Industrial  art*,  International  exposition,  Milan, 
1723-1724. 

Industrial  education  of  colored  race,  1019-1037. 

Industrial  School  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  882, 
883. 

InduHirial  schools,  804,011;  and  javenilo  crime, 
182-183;  and  Mrs.  Qnincy  A.  Shaw,  007.  SU8; 
exhibit  from  Bergamo,  ItaJy,  at  international 


'  Industrial  schools — Continued. 

I  exposition,  Milan,  172I-172S;  exhibit  at  "I« 

Martiniere,"  at  Lyons,  1734. 
I       In  EngUiid,  893, 894 :  in  Germany,  894;  InNorth 

Bennett,  Mass.,  907;  in  Ohio,  1023,2027;  in 
'  Scotland,  8:I4;  in  Switzerland,  894. 

i       Statistics,  2003-216D. 

j  Indnstrinl  training   in    deaf,  dumb,   and   blind 
'  Bcho<ils,  2213.2217-2210;  in  schoola  for  feeble- 

i  mindnl,  2222-2223, 2226. 

Industrial  University  uf  Arkanaaa,  enlargement, 

Industries,  influence  on  pnblic  edneation  in  Faria, 
London,  and  Vienna,  618. 

Industry,  study  of,  in  Italian  technical  institntea, 
S55,356. 

Infancy,  its  importance  in  evolntion  of  man,  430. 

Infant  acboola  in  France,  189, 190. 

Inflertiona  abolished  by  spiritual  development, 
624 ;  not  A  mark  of  perfection,  624. 

Inglis,  Samuel  M.,  State  superintendent.  773. 

Insight  stage  in  acquiring  knowledge,  623. 

Inspection,  Ooveinraent,  in  Italy,  850. 

Institute  erf  France,  history,  1497-1498. 

Institntea,  anperior,  of  Italy,  history  and  atatls- 
tica,866,3«7. 

Inatruction,  pnblic,  in  Italy,  325-383. 

Intermediate  or  middle  acboola  in  Pmaala,  relij;- 
ious  statistics,  221. 

International  Congress  for  Criminal  Anthropo- 
logy, lirussels,  ]68:!-1687. 

Internationnl  Cfngress  of  experimental  T>sychol- 
ogy,  1678-1683. 

lutcrnational exposition  of  1894,  Milan.  1723-1728; 
line  arts,  17^;  geography,  horticulture,  1728; 
industrial  arts,  1723-1724 ;  oil  and  winomachin- 
cry,  photography,  1727 ;  sports,  theatrical  art, 
17i8;  wino  and  oil.  1727. 

Introspection,  etc.,  16fO. 

Invisiulo  College,  germ  of  the  Royal  Society,  1500. 

lova,  city  supermtendents,  775;   collego  preai- 
dents)782. 
Forcalry  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cok 

lege,  817. 
Geology  In.  820. 856. 
Pcilagogy  in  higher  Inatitntiona,  152:  progreaa 

of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College,  797. 
Sanitaiy  school  legislation.  1306-1308. 
Statiatica  of  agricnitnre  and  mechanical  col- 
legea,  136. 138. 792,  2040-2041:  of  business  mi- 
leges,  2170-2171.2178-2179;  of  city  8cho<ds,  27- 
28,178.1-1784,1800-1801.1816-1817;  of  coUegea 
and  iuiiveraitlee,98, 100-102, 105-106, 108-120, 
122-123,  2021-2022;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
schools,  2202-2203.  2207,  2212-2214,  2216,  2217, 
2220 ;  of  dental  schools,  2051 ;  of  la w  schools, 
20.'>8 ;  of  mannal  training,  2094, 2101.  2122-2123, 
2128-2129,    2151-2152,    2157-2158;    of  medical 
schools,  2046, 2049 :  of  normal  schools,  152, 154- 
162,164,2072-2073,2082-2083;  of  nnrso-traintng 
schoola,  2056 ;  of  plmrmaceu tical  achools,  2053 ; 
of  private  secondary  schools,  74-80, 82-8^/,  88- 
91,  95,  1944-1047,    2O10-2OI1:    of  professional 
schools.  141-116;  of  publlohigU  schools, 65-71, 
73,85,  88-91,  03, 1843-1849,  1921-1822;  of  reform 
schoos,  2228-2231 ;  ('f  schoolsforfeeblo-minded, 
2221,  2222,  2224 ;  of  State  schoolsystems,  8, 9, 11, 
12-23;  of  theological  schools,  2061. 
University  extension  courses,  953, 954. 
SVomon  suflVage  in  school  affairs,  1417. 
See  aUo  Schoollaws. 

Iowa  coUegea,  geology  in,  829, 856. 

Iowa  Society  of  Child  Study,  organization  of,  426, 
457-458. 

Iowa  State  University,  geology  in,  829. 

Ipswich,  Mass..  Cheever  s  Academy  in,  670. 

Ireland,  Great  Britain  nnd,  educational  atotlattca 
and  movemenia  in,  165-186;  statistics  of  edu- 
cation, 166, 2238-2239;  of  university  libraiioa, 
311,313,314. 
Sei  aUo  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Irish,  migration  to  >'ortli  Carnlina,  086, 687. 

Irving,  K(dnnd  D  ,  geologist,  849,  800. 

Irwin,  G.  M.,  State  superintendent,  773. 

Isnerlus,  intlaence  on  University  of  Bologna,  350. 

Italian  nobility,  favor  leomwl  societies,  1405. 

Italian  universities.  338-.165;  courses  in.  861. 
Diplomas  nnd  degrees  in,  363,  364;  distribution 
of  faculties,  362, 364. 
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Italian  nnivorsititt— Continind. 

Snpliasixbig  temlency  in,  801. 

Faculties  in,  361;  tSTstinmadern  EBamw,  3S8. 

Iseouui,  8S4;  iaHneaes  of  KcDaiasain*  an,  35>. 

Open  to  vomen,  863;-orgamzation,  Ml. 

Kcsulta  or  final examinatioiis  in,  SOT. 

Salaries  of  professors,  361;  fttntisUea,  SM,  361; 
8tatiitti>-9  of  students  in,  3M,  306:  stDdentain, 
'ditforcDt  fiicultirsand  eonrsea,  'id,  3&i. 

Theologi(  nlfacultie»diKi>«n««d  with, Ml. 
Italy,  aciuleuiios  and  inatitntCK  of  ilns  arte,  3K; 
ndiuinimrntion  of  pnblio  instruction  in.  332- 
:3o:  agricultural  Bohaols.  MB;  aim  of  eoDgxcM 
of  Vionua  toward,  326;  asili  in,  335.,316, 

Biblingrapbj  of  cdncation  in,  SSO-383;  biith  of 
lien^iissaiico  in,  '.iSO. 

Cas.iti lawproTides  forednaatlon, >31-332;  eam- 
parativo  praenss  of;  £78;  •ampalaar;  ednm- 
tion,  34.'!-345,  378;  omehsHons  concsraiug 
state  of  (ducstian,  378-380 ;  coai  ef  elenuntaiy 
instmctioB,  377;  coiusa  of  eonntry  sohoote, 
339;  cowraos  in  teclinlcalacluiols,  rS3-36S. 

Dawn  of  tbe  now  era  in,  33&-33] ;  day  elnaen. 
t.iry  Kchools,  336-341;  dogndatisnof  rbildren 
in  aulpbcnr  miuos,  345;  diffflrmee  between 
regular  and  irregular  elementarreaboahi,  338. 

Education  neeasaary  for  unifleaiion,  327-328; 
caucatian,  memonutte  datea  in,  930,  331 ;  edn- 
catioiinlndiiiinistrationeompAredTCitbFranco 
tend  Uermany,  335;  educational  stuistica 
compared  wiilL  otkicr  £nrop«Bn  statee,  377; 
educational  statua  in  1861, 327-329 ;  elementary 
scliools,  day,  courses,  3S>-33S;  £piacopal 
Bcluwls  in,  340,  SS2. 

Free  text-bsoiu,  336. 

U«neRil  noUtiralfacta  concerning,  331;  general 
provisions  of  eonstltntion,  331 ;  UoTemment 
inspection  in,  35U;  Goremmentlibraiiea,  369; 
gruwtb  of  nationality  in,  326,  337;  gymnasi- 
luos  iu,  348-393. 

Illiteracy  ill,  atatistics,  375-376;  in  1315,  varions 
iTritcrs  on,  :{2t!;  industrial  and  coaimercial 
schools,  368,  368;  influencoof  Mnpeleon,  326; 
influcMeecf  iMilitical  crises  on  cdncation,  378; 
institutes  of  mercautile  marine,  368. 

I.eariicd  societies  flourish  iu,  1486;  lycenaw  in, 
.'U8-M3. 

Milil.iry  inatltntea  and  aeltoob  of  marine,  360; 
musical  instltates  and  conaarratories,  369. 

Xormal  schools.  346-348. 

Or<;;uiiifm  of,  from  Ttomr,  627. 

Puiisiiin  nf  tenoliers,  375;  poUtteal  conditions 
of.  1  tD.S-lSOU,  326 ;  ]>rogrcs.s  in  edneatinnin  last 
tn'ontv  voflrs,  3115;  proportion  of  persona  able 
torenil  lu  1861,328-329;  public  instiuetion  in, 
32J-3i«. 

Bulat  inns  between  good  goveniBteBt  and  educa- 
tion in,  329. 

Salaries  in  normal  schools,  347-348;  in  gymna- 
HinniM  and  lyt  enms,  361 ;  in  teehnical  schools 
anil  institntrs,  :{67 ;  of  teachers,  342-343. 

ScholaHttc  administration  of  Alweandria,  334; 
Hchuul  finances,  ;]73-374;  schoals  of  mines, 
368;  hi'IkiuI  supply  in, 343-345;  scientitic  so- 
cii'lies  in,  1496;  Hceondnry  elasairal  schools, 
:t48-353;  secondary  technical  sohoole,  363-358; 
Seiiato,  cliivraoter,  331. 

Slalistiea  of  education. 2238-223S;  of  etementary 

.  sehoiils,  day,  310-341 ;  of  elenientary  schools, 
evening  ami  holiday,  341-342;  of  pupils  in 
8eli0"I.:i77;  of  superior Institntes,  366, 867;  of 
iiuperinr  special  schools,  367,868;  of  teaohers 
ill  elementary  .xcfasols,  343-343 ;  of  nniveralty 
lilirariea.  311.313,314. 

Study  of  history  in, 305. 

'i'ecliiite:il  institutes,n53-3S7:  traioiag aokool for 
teachers  founded,  335 ;  tuition  feea,  'Sii:  twanty 
years  of  pubUo  schools  in  Some,  369-372. 

Cniliealiun  of,  826-327. 

Victor  Knmnuel  proclaimed  King,  330. 
Itinerary  of  l>r.  biteldon  Jaokaon    in    Alaalia, 
1471-1492. 


Jackson,  Behert  T.,  geoIoBUt.  8.73. 

Jacksim.  Sheldon,  agent  for  Alaska,  773;  mtab- 
lislies  »cho«ilsnt  Juehson  and  KlHWak,1478- 
1474;  itinerary  of,  in  Alaska,  1471-1473;  re- 
port on  education  in  Alaska,  145]-]4g2 


Jackaan  SebeaUrapastoa.  IMS. 

JacobaoB,  Angnataa,  on  mmnnl  traiaias.  Ml.  at. 

Jacotot,  quoted,  SSO. 

^aegar,  Irnax  XaTler,  death  iwd  akatch.  1777. 

Jaaggi,  J.,  deatb  anil  eketcb,  1777. 

Jamalcs.  statistics  of  edncatiea,  2MO-SS4i. 

James,  H.  M.,  and  manual  tralniajc,  8S7. 

Jamas  Allan,  rescue  ef  orenr  ef.  1483. 

JanoTsky,  Cvrille,  qaotad  oa  edueational  •;«*■ 
lions  iu  Caucasus.  338. 

Japan,  statistics  of  eduoatiOB,  TMO  Tt41. 

Jarkius,  on  learned  societiea  in  Jtaiy.  I49\ 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  invesiigatca«hii4'atady,  4^ 

Jay,  John,  deatb  and  aketch.  ITVd. 

Jefferson,  Tbemaa,  as  a  politico-ftliilaaopkie  f^ 
aator,  732;  ssasila  pruaogenltBTe  and  ««ta^ 
728;  at  William  ana  Mary  ColiafHv682:c  4t<- 
spondencc^ithCabell, 7^;  diractoref  fcUit 
policy,  728 ;  Dr.  SmairaindiMBeaoa.  Oi;  aeij 
tn>ialnEof,726;  adaeattaaal  idaaaaad  laben, 
074;  c&CKtiaiial  inflnwinri,  TOfi;  tmibrnzTam- 
ments  of,  729;  frtandokte  with  ITvtfa^  CS; 
letter  to  John  Adaan,  732;  letter  U>  Jm^ 
Cabell,  731 ;  isariiage,  728 ;  notes  oa  Tlisaa. 
729. 
Ob  aboUtiaa  of  alaTsrj.'TaB;  oa  cteeatkB  aal 
emancipation,  730-731-7K;  upysaiil  br  WiD- 
iamanaJfaiyCoUage, 733;  oppsnaebiarbaad 
atate,728;  oppsaiaahwciyia  T«aliori«a.Tg; 
Biifcataiis  aad  ritin. 


prejudice  againat 
728;  prcemineiit  hi 


728: 


sebcsMS 
arts- 


apposM  by  elerieal  porky,  733 

toeiacy  againat,  728 ;  virxiiuaBaptfitt  led  by. 

688;  waveriBC OB  imnicTatiaB, 729. 
Jeffeiaan  UniTersity.Pa..  tamded.  TVS. 
Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W.  P.,  death  and  sketch.  ITtS. 
Jaiaey  Ci^,  sanitary  aebod  leglalatiiM.  13S. 
Jesuits,  educational  methods,  fMl. 
Jews,  admittetl  only  in  limited  aabcra  t«  Be*- 

aian  unirersiiies,  395;  attoBdaBce  in  •ramad- 

•ry  aehools  in  Gema>y,  2Se-3O0:  bagra  in  aic- 

o»daiyacfaa«laiir6cnnaJiy,2»9  306;  ergariis 

academics,  1494. 
John  T.  Slater  ftwUHU.nZS. 
Johns  Hopkina   TJniTenity.  eaoiaey  ia,  831. 832. 

86B;  moTeaMnt  in  payab<&cy  hkbb  at,  445: 

BoBognfihaeB  caknial  Ufa.  MB. 
JofaBaon,5artan  "W.,  death  and  sketris.  ITWL 
Johaaon,  D.B.,acbaal  aapniBtaadeat,  788. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  preaidcntCalnaiUa  Callr^.  N». 
Johnston,  Gla^■cr■o^GabTiaI.  affarts  for  arhasi-  C86. 
Jones,  A.  J..|;eologist,  89, 886. 
Jonaa,  L.  H.,  diaseqota  from  report  ef  anboom- 

mitteo  on  aorrelalion  of  stiMiiw,  639-641 :  ea 

Committee  af  PBtcrB.  469. 
Janee,  Panl  it.,  geologiat,  847, 8CL 
i  Jones  iiimlly.-orxibo^  Cooirty,  Ga.,  ••;. 
j  Joidao,  David  etior,gedagJ8t.ft»>. 
I  JaTdaB.Jnaiiw,  Slate  •npariBtCBdeat.TTX 
I  Joynes,  Dr.  Edward, on  ncedaof  SoBth, 788. 

Juneau  acheelK,  report  on,  MSt. 
I  Junto.  The.  Pronklin  fbnads,  706. 
I  JuTcnllo  crime,  oad  industrial  schools.  ISZ-ISX 


Kodiak  district,  Alaska,  report  en  Khaala,  1461- 

1462. 
Kansas,  cit.TaapeiintcB<leB>a,  776;  ndlege  jarsi- 
dents,  782, 787. 

Geology  in,  830, 856. 

High  scbeohs  1375-1376. 

Manual  training,  885. 

Progress  of  agricnltnTal  and  meHiaBval  col- 
leges, 797;  peitagegy  in  higher  institnlleBa, 
152.. 

Sanitary  school  legisfartim,  ISCS. 

Statieties  of  agricultural  and  BiechanicBl  rai- 
legee,  18e.l.'l8.702,2M»-2IMl;  of  baaiaeaa  eat 
leecs,  2170-2171,  2178-2181;  af  cltr  aehaoli, 
27-28,  1784,  }f>01,  IKM,  1817;  of  coDecea  and 
BniTcnities,  £8,  100-102. 1(«-1M.  lt«-Iaii,  122- 
123,  2022-2023;  of  colleges  for  wcMcn,  I3t>-I3. 
2036;  ef  daaf.  dumb,  and  UubiI  schoela,  230- 
2303,2207,2216.2217,222a:  of  abwntioo  xbaels, 
22U0:  of  lHw^schoo!s,  1068;  of  ninnoal  traiaiBg. 
2114,  2122-2123,  212C-21Z7.  2130-2I3I.  3JSt-3l£ 
8137,  3U3.  2160;  of  medieat  sehnoKSOtS:  at 
noraol  stdisola,  UZ,  J5»-iaS,  IU,  3IR2-3D7A 
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2083-2034:  »f  phMMoeutiaJ  »ch«al«,  «63 ;  »t 

Erivate  8cciiDclmi7  mImoI*,  74-tO,C2-«S,88-»l, 
(.IBM-IS-IT:  of  iJiufa—toiial  nchook,  142-143, 
145:  of  pnblic)iiEli*c]i««ls,e-71,73.  gS,  88-ei, 
93.  1849-185:1,  1822;    of   tefonil  M-hoalu,  2228- 
2231 ;  of  Khnols  for  feeUo  niiulcd,  2221,  2222, 
2224 ;  of  State  scliool  ByBtcos,  8,  S,  11, 12-23. 
Fnivcrslty  extenfiioa  oourseM,  ^4. 
AVoaum  (loOtaiie  in  acbool  affain,  1417. 
See  aho  SelMMlttWR. 

Kansas  Agricoltnral  College,  and  niaimal  traim- 
iojC,  885. 

Eansan  City,  Ho.,  vrrbatlm  retKirlii  of  rocitatioBS 
ta  nritln&etic  and  laaipiaiie,  5S7-S1II. 

XsKtcbie  Male  and  Female  CoUesp,  E«<d*eT  is, 
831,8541. 

KekeTit'h,  G.  W.,  178. 

Kemp,  Frof.  J.  F..  ea  geolegy,  81*,  840, 847. 

Komp,  '/..  W..  eeologist,  835, 8S8.  ' 

Kenai,  Alaska,  acconiit  of,  1479. 

Kendall,  1'.  TV  ,  and  synteai  of  sloyd,  808. 

Kotdrick.  I>.  T.,  and  tool  tostmctloB,  882. 

XBBtneky,cHjnmetiiitcBdeirts,775;  celleicepres- 
Identa,  78:^-783,  787;  cont  of  plant  of  manual 
tmtntag  blKh  acbool,  aS4-K!S. 
Edncatiou,  provision  io  constitution, 723. 
Geoloicy  iu,  820.  858. 

Lincwii  Coanty  Academy.  f«iimlcd,7SB. 
Manual  training,  005,006, 911;  manual  training 
high  iicbool,92»-8M;  cwrt  per  pnpil  per  year, 
938-03S. 
Occupation  of,  723. 

Per  cont  of  stadenta  of  trifjonometry ,  i7 ;  pri- 
vate schools  in,  723 ;  progTc».i  of  o^cultural 
and  aeeboiical  oelieees,  707:  petlagegy  in 
hiKhcr  iUHtitutinns,  152. 
Kepruductioa  of  Virzinia  in,  888. 
Sanitary  school  legislation.  1808-1309. 
StatlHticB  of  agricultural  and  mocbaaieal  col- 
legM,135.137.7«2,304C-2041;  of  bBsfacM  eol- 
legea.  2170-2171. 2180-2181;  of  city  aeboola.  27- 
28. 1784-1785. 1801, 1817;  of  coUeKesforwomen, 
129.131-133,2036-2037;  of  colleces  and  uiTer- 
aities,8e.l«»-I«2, 105-1*6,  I08-]»>.  122-113. 2023; 
of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  bcIiooIb,  2201,2204, 
2W7.221S,2ZI7,  2228;  of  dental  Bcboola,  2151; 
of  law  sebeul*,  2068;  of  mannal  traininff, 
2084,  B«I,  2114,«1I8-2I  IB,  2123-2123. 2138-2123, 
2137, 2152. 218C,  2158 ;  of  medical  aclioola,  2046, 
2047,2049;  of  normal  scboolu,  153.  It4-.183, 2072- 
2873,  2«84-a"8t;  of  phamiacentical  Bohools, 
2«»f3;  of  priTBte  aecondarv  scbools,  74-81, 83- 
as,  88-91.  94.  1M8-19S1,  2010-2011;  of  prores- 
atonulschools,  141-145;  of  jiubllr  biclisrhools, 
•5-72, 85. 88-82,  Ig.'i:!,  1922;  of  reform  achoolB, 
2227,  2330-2231 ;  of  srhools,  1029,  lOM,  1033, 1034 ; 
of  aebools  far  feeble  minded,  2221,2222,2224; 
of  Stato  school  systems,  8-10, 12-23 ;  of  theo- 
logical sc  hoobi,  2W>1 . 
'Woiaau  BBfl'raco  in  school  affitirs,  1417. 
Set  alto  ScboollffirB. 

Xentncky  I'niversity,  geology  In.  830,  858. 

Kenyoo  College,  unrversity  extension  courses, 
959.960. 

Kern.  Kranx,  doalh  and  sketch.  1778. 

Kerr.  W.  I:.,  geologist.  813,803. 

Khorkof  Institute,  Itnsaia,  founded,  408. 

Kilback.  Mrs.  J.  IT.,  extract  from  diary  of,  on 
Alaska  aCTairs,  14S9-I460. 

Killisnoe  school,  report  on,  1482. 

Kimbcrly,  Lord,  176. 

Kincannon,  A.  A.,  Slate  superintendent, 773. 

Kinilergorton  education,  congress  of.  World's  Co- 
Inmbiaa  Xxpositioa,  1741, 1742,  1743  1744, 1746, 
1746,1748,1759,1780. 

XlndergarteaB.  in  Colorado.  1353;  in  Italy,  335- 
330;  in  North  Dakota,  1414;  theories  of,  617. 

King,  RnfuB.  against  «lavery  in  the  terrHorieB,  738. 

King's  College,  estabhsfacu  in  yivw  York,  687. 

King's  College,  London,  statistics.  186. 

Kirk.  John  £..  State  saperintendent.  773. 

KJellman,  IVilliom  A.,  goes  to  Lapland  to  get 
herders,  USA  :  on  herding  of  reindeer,  1488) 
reindeer  snperintendont,  145.1,  14t<8. 

Kleiasehmidt,  Henry  F.  A.,  and  manual  training, 
8nfl,  026. 

Kloptnck.  heads  poets'  union,  1596. 

:^lglit,  Wilbur  C.,  geoJogist,  850,  888. 


Knowledge,  first  step  toward  dlisotiTe  power,  626 ; 
tliree  stages  in,  623. 

Knox  College,  uniTersity  extension  coarses,  953. 

Koltzoff.  ]ioetic»I  works  to  bo  nablishcd.  899. 

Kiinlgsliere,  children  in  school,  208;  cost  of  com- 
mon schools  per  head.  217. 

Koons,  B.  F.,  geulngist,  824,  852. 

Koscrel'ski  contract  scbcol,  report  on.  1450. 

Eossuib,  Lonia,  desth  and  sketch,  1778. 

Kraflt-Ebing,  jr..  Prof.  Aun,  on  progresslre  pa- 
ralysis and  civilization,  1693. 

Krntz,  H.  E.,  president  Iowa  Society  of  Child 
Stndv.  457. 

Krause,  ^ich,  death  and  sketch.  1778. 

Krohn,  W.  O.,  ediu  ChUd  Study  Monthly,  426,- 
on  fatigue  in  children,  431 ;  profcssdr  of  psy- 
chology. 439. 

Knonme.  W^.,  death  and  sketch,  1778. 

Kuknla,  Dr.,  on  libraries  of  European  universl- 
tiea,  308-314. 

Kfimmell,  H.  U^jeeologist.  833,  834. 

Knndsen,  Carl  "vnibehn,  death  and  sketch.  1768. 

Kymcgraphion,  Instmmrnt  osed  iu  criminology. 


La  CroBse,  'Wis.,  increase  iu  SHpervising  offlecrs, 

Lacassagno,  Dr.,  on  rriminology.  1664-1685. 

Ladsme,  Dr.,  on  morbid  criasiual  possession,  1085. 

Ladd,  G.  i:.,eeoli«iat,  838. 

I.adies'  Patriotic  Society  of  St.  Potetsbnrg,  work 
of,  419. 

Ladies  tuaching  geology  in  Fntted  States,  list.  872. 

Lafurgne,  A. D.,  state  superintendent,  77.1. 

Lafayette  College,  geology  hi.  846. 664. 

Lohrssro.ilerm.,  death  and  sketch.  1778. 

lAke  Champlsin  conntr}-,  French  claims  to,  094. 

Lake  Forest  Unirersity,  geology  in,  828, 854 ;  uni- 
versity extcDBion  courses,  t^ 

Land  ordinance  of  1785,  mentioned,  724. 

Land  snTveying,  study  of  In  Italian  technical 
schools,  354, 356. 

Lane,  Albert  G.,  diiTers  from  subcommittee  on  or- 
ganization of  city  school  systems,  550;  on 
committee  of  15. 4>0. 

Lsne,  Hrs.  Hary  Celestia  Clemans,  death  and 
aketch,I769. 

Langc,  rrof'csBor.  on  law^  of  perception,  1670-1080; 
work  of,  noticed,  404. 

Language,  in  Berlin  common  schools,  282, 28.1, 295, 
296;  verbatim  reports  of  recitations,  504-616. 

Langiuge  societies,  Bst  of,  1563-1.')70. 

Lonpuago  spoken  in  familica  of  Trussian  school 
children.  221-223. 

Language  Ktndies  in  elementary-  schools,  dis- 
cussed, 492-407. 

Lapps,  imported  to  herd  reindeer.  1454. 

Lareida,  J.  Peter, death  and  sketch,  1778. 

Larsson,  Unstav,  and  sloyd,  908. 

Latin,  a  ''perfect "  language.  031 :  as  a  discipliDary 
study,  020 ;  EnglisTi  sciontitie  wohIh  rroni,  0'25 ; 
gives  proHiipBosittons  of  the  iirnctieal,  0*.*8; 
fanportanco  nt,  629;  in  correlation  of  Htudies, 
612-513;  io  high  schools,  sinnmary  of  statis- 
tics, 43. 
Language  of  elevated  thought  and  expression, 
625;  luiguage  of  the  learned,  039;  Imgnngo 
of  trope  ana  niotapbor,  635 ;  less  demand  liir, 
in  common  schools,  017 ;  ])erccnt  of  secondary 
pupils  in.  35. 
Statislics  io  private  high  schools,  53 ;  in  private 
secondary  schools,  59.76,  80.87.  00;  in  public 
high  scbools.  59,67.71,87,00;  substituted  by 
French  or  German. 638. 

Latin  and  Greek,  study  of,  needed  to  comprehend 
our  anteceilent  existence,  637. 

Lothi.Bnglish  words,  of  thought  and  rsllcctiun, 
825. 

Latin  School  of  Boston,  Influence  on  Franklin,  706. 

Lavflsseur,  Professor,  on  history  of  demography, 
169n-1894. 

Law,  at  Tnivw^rty  of  Bologna.  350;  courses,  097; 
degrees,  909 ;  methods  ofinstmction.  1000- 1U18; 
New  York  school,  1003-1003;  students,  079, 
981.  982,  987. 

Law  schools,  9M,  995,  098;  in  Hassaehnsetts,  OVS; 
in  New  Jeiscy,  ltOO-1103. 
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I.av.'  Bclirtols — Continued. 
Statisilcn,  141, 142, 20J8-20iie;  of  benefactions  to, 
22M-2235;  of  stiidentn,  4,  5. 

Law  gw'ivtics,  list  of,  1831-1632. 

LawB,  S.  S.J  on  manual  training,  801. 

Lawf*,  manifesteU  only  in  tTannition  atagcs,  624. 

LawH  roffulating  bcLooIh  iu  the  States,  saminar}' 
of,  1063-iaOO. 

I.awsoii,  Andrcir  C,  geologist,  821,  852. 

Learned  and  educational  nocietles,  141^1661 ;  for 
»I>erinl  index,  «« 1(53-1661. 

Learned  societies,  cliaracterand  oluectof,  in  Ita^r. 
149.^;  cuiatnm  of  naming,  In  Amerie*,  lHa-, 
cjirlyonra  in  United  States,  151U;  Hourisli  In 
Italy,  1495;  Government  connection  of,  in 
i'nited  States,  1502-1,'>03;  in  Franco,  1496-1499, 
1500;  in  Itussia,  Swcilen,  (jennany,  Spain,  and 
tbo  Metherlonils,  1490-1500;  propo«ition  to 
ostablisb  one  in  Connecticut,  1508;  rise,  1493- 
1510;  rise  in  England.  l.'iOO. 

Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  system  of  sloyd,  008. 

LeConte,  opinion  of  cnild  study,  447. 

LoCnnte,  Joiiu,  coulogist,  821,  852. 

Leflingwoll,  G.  IT.,  geologist,  837. 

Legare,  Hugh  S.,  on  education  in  Sontb  Carolina, 
689. 

Lcbigb  University,  geology  in,  846,  864. 

Leibnitz,  importance  of  philosophioal  distinctions 
of,  434. 

Lejeal,  Gustare,  quoted  on  conrsea  of  atady  in 
Russia,  394-395;  quoted  on  salaries  in  Snaaia, 
393;  on  school  sapervision  in  Russia,  391. 

Lclaud  Stjinford  Junior  Uuivfrsity,  child  study 
in,  429;  geology  In,  821,  822,  852;  university 
extension  courses,  ^1-952. 

Lcland  University,  geology  in,  831,  856. 

Length  of  school  year,  390-391;  in  Finland,  417; 
rncrcaso,  26;  statistics,  14. 

Length  of  service  of  PmssUn  teachers,  233,  234. 

Len*xt  li  of  sessions  in  Berlin  common  schools,  280. 

Leopoldinn  Academy,  founded,  1490. 

Lessi-ps,  Ferdinand  de,  death  and  sicetcb,  1778. 

Lethaby,  William,  woric  for  technical  edncatioo 
in  London,  183. 

Luvervtt,  President,  Harvard  College,  666. 

Lewis,  Virgil  A.,  quoted  on  education  In  West 
Virginia,  1441-1444 ;  State  superintendent,  773. 

Lexington,  cause  of  popular  outbreak  at,  W2, 

Leyden,  ilaasacbusetts  common  school  not 
brought  from,  652. 

Leygues,  Id.,  minister  of  public  instruction,  188, 
"  note. 

LIbby,  Professor,  geologist,  689. 

Libefniing  genius  of  pupils,  the  highest  problem, 
037. 

Liberty  County,  Ga.,  nursery  of  scliolara,  723; 
origin  of  name,  667. 

Liberty  Hail,  acatlemy  in  North  Carolina  estab- 
lished, C88 

Libraries,    difference  between   development  in 
Germany  and  America,  309,  310, 
Franklin  leads  in  organisation  of,  1603-1504. 
Ciovornnient,  in  Italy,  860. 
luiportanre  of,  in  Germany,  309;  in  Berlin  com* 
nmn  schools,  266;  in  private  high  schools,  54. 
School,  i n  France,  198 ;  inUlnnesota,  1389-1390; 
in  private  serondarv  schools,  statistics,  81. 82 ; 
in  Kus8ia,309,  4U0;  )n  Wisconsin,  1444-1445. 
Statintirs  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  ool- 
loKca,  135-136,  2040-2043;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
Wind  schools,  2201-2202.  2207-2208,  2211-2212, 
2214-2216, 2220;  of  Italy,  311 ;  ofprivatesecond- 
arv  schiiols,  1928-2017 ;  of  public  high  schools, 
72,' 73,  1820-1927;  of  school.  50;  of  schools  for 
fcebleniindi'd,  2224;  of  tcchnologioni  sohools, 
21)44:  of  nniversilies  nnd  colleges,  2017-2039. 
University,  In  Auatro.Hungaiy,  312;  in  Eng- 
land,811;  in  Europe.  308-314;  in  France.  813; 
in  Germany,  310;  in  Hungary,  312;  in  Ireland, 
311;  in  Italv,  311 ;  in  Xorwny,  312;  in  Russia, 
»I2;  in  Scotland,  311;  in  Spain,  313;  in  Sweden, 

Library,  Franklin  founds  first  public,  706. 

Library  of  A  lexandrio,  origin,  1404. 

Library  of  Hilka,  1477. 

Lick  Mechanical  .School,  San  Francisco,  911. 

i.  ebe,  I'rnfessor,  death  and  sketch,  1878. 

i-lmo  Colleie,  geology  in,  »46, 862. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  on  cheating  the  people,  650 


Lincoln  County  (Ky.)  Academy  foondcd,  71$. 

Lhidabl,  l>r.  Joobno,  gealo|:i«t,  8S8. 

Linniean  Society  fonuded,  1502. 

Lippcboys  in  •eoondairacbooU.  9*;  statistsa 
of  education,  2236-!Zs7. 

Lisdole,  J.  IS.,  geologist.  820. 

Literature,  bioliograpby.  1756;  sorietirs  for  liio. 
15<i»-1570. 1661. 
.   Lit4srary  biography,  objectiona  to,  530. 
'   Literary  men,   institutioDal  sid«  of  their  lina 
neglected  and  nnsymmetrical,  530. 

Literary  societies,  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  sod 
Rome,  1494. 

Litita,  Pa.,  Moravian  schoola  at,  705. 

Local  supervision  in  Berlin  common  schoeb.  iU. 

Locke,  John,  drawn  fundamental  ctmatitutioB,  69. 

Loewcntbal,AVilllam,  death  and  sketdi,  17TB. 

Log  College,  model  of  Princeton,  03X 

Log  I  allege,  Scotch  Presbyterian  fonadottaa  •< 
099. 

Log  houses,  at  Port  Clarence,  1453. 

I^mbroso,  stndiescriminol  type,  448. 

London, industrial  school.  8M;  international  con- 
greea  of  oxperimental  psycbolney.  IcrTS-lOI; 
statistics  of  day  and  ni|;ht  ocbodUk  172. 

London  county  council,  technical  edacatioB  oadcr, 
183-184. 

Longinoff.  M.,  death  of,  405. 

Lonnlieok,  Q.,  quoted  on  Uno  CycB>ns,414-U5. 
note. 

Loomis,  Horatio,  mineralogist,  849.  M6. 

Lopp,  W.  T..  to  resume  Cape  Prince  of  Waks 
school,  1452. 1453. 

Lapp.  Mrs. 'W.T.,teacbnr  at  Vart  Clarence,  1453. 
1453. 

Lord,  John,  school  In  South  Carolina  and  Georzia. 
667. 

Lord,  John,  death  and  sketch.  176S. 

Lord,  N.  \f.,  professor  mining  and  metallurgy. 
844. 

Louisiana,  city    soperintendenta,     776;    college 
presidents,  783. 787. 
Geology  in,  830, 856. 
Manual  training.  911. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institntiona,  152:  per  ecat 
of  ibmalo  students,  41 :  per  cent  of  stndrats 
of  chemisbry,  49;  per  rent  of  atodeDls  of 
French,  45 ;  per  cent  of  student.^  of  gemnetrr, 
47;  per  cent  of  stndent*  of  history.  49;  prt^- 
Teas  of  agricultural  and  meehaaiol  counics. 
797-798. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  nccbanical  cal- 
lages, 136-137. 792, 2040-2041 ;  of  bnsinoss  col- 
leges, 2170-2171,  2180-2181;  of  city  acfaoob. 
27-28.  1785,  1802,  1814:  of  coliccea  nnd  nai- 
Tersities,  98,  100-102. 105-106.  ]0»-l2a.  122-123. 
7I>2,2023;  of  colleges  for  women,  129, 131-133; 
20:17 ;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  acfaoola,  23tL 
3201,  2207.  2212-2214,  2215,  2217.  2220:  of  law 
schools, 2058;  of  manual  training.  2114.  2i:»- 
3121, 2122-2123, 2IX6-2I27. 213S.  2147.  2153, 2li«: 
of  medical  schools,  2047,  9)60;  of  noimol 
schools,  152,  1S4-16S.  2072-2073;  of  phaima- 
centical  schools,  2063;  of  nrlrato  seeondan 
schools,  74-81, 83-85,  8S-«I.  K,  IS50-1961.  SOia- 
2011;  of  professions!  sohaola,  141-145:  ofpab- 
llc  high  sihools,  IS5-72,  85,  84-02.  18S3-1K4. 
1922;  of  reform  schools,  2327,  2230-2331;  *! 
achoola,  1029,1030,  1034;  of  State  scbool  ayv- 
tems,8-10, 12-23:  of  tbetdogieal  scbools,  3PC 
University  extension  courses.  964, 96S.  S65, 
Woman  suffrage  in  school  aiBiira,  1417, 
Set  alto  School  laws. 

Lonisiana  State  University,  geology  in.  830. 83A. 

Lonisville.  Ky.,  and  manual  training.  005.  000, 911 : 
manual  training  high  school.  Im-nt  -.  cost  of 
plant  of,  934-985;  cost  per  pupil  per  year,  S34- 

X,nbeck,  statiatios  of  education,  299, 2236-2337. 
Luce,  N.  A .,  qnoteil  on  education  in  Maine,  I37«- 

1380. 
Limdin,  Hnlda,  address  on  ednrational  conditiaa 

of  women  in  Sweden,  mentioned,  1740. 
Lnqaer,  L.  McI..  mineralogist.  841. 
Lutheran  schools,  56;  statistics  of  coOvgrM  aad 

universities,    97,     142;     prirate 

schools,  83. 
Lnts.  Fred.,  geologist,  829, 856. 
Lyceums  in  Italy,  348-353. 
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Lyono.  Mary,  in  Kptv  Kngland  illstrit't  hcIiooIh, 

MM. 
J^yona,  ediicavfon  in,  1733;  school  exhibit,  Lyontt 

VnirrriutlKxpusitiun,  1734. 
Lyona  UDirersnl  Ezpoaition  of  18M,  1729-1734 ; 

baiUliiiga,  etc.,  li2U;   edncatlonal   eiblbita, 

1730-1734:  biatorical  cloths  exhibit,  1732. 
Lytton,  Sir  Edwani,  on  popular  edncation,  t&4. 


M.,  J.  W,,  qaote<l  on  do^radaUon  of  children  in 

Sicilian  nulphnr  mines,  315. 
Mabry.  T.  0.,  (jeologiRt,  837, 8S8. 
KacAliater,  James,  and  manual  training,  886, 904, 

ous. 

tfacA lister  College,  Eeoh>gy  In,  836, 858. 

McAllister,  trustee  Peabtmy  Fund,  753. 

Macanlay,  Tho«.  li.,  on  odncation  in  Massachn- 
setts.  682. 

Uct'osli,  James,  death  and  sketch,  1768. 

McCroily,  K<lwanl,  jr.,  on  education  in  South  Car- 
olina, 689. 

McDill,  J  onns  Wilson,  death  and  sketch,  1768. 

MacDiinalil,  Arthur,  on  criminological  studies, 
166'^1C73;  on  psychological,  criminological, 
and  flemograpuical  congresses  in  Europe, 
1877-1699. 

McMroy,  K.  B.,  quoted  on  education  in  Oregon, 
UT2-U-J3. 

McFarlaud,  John  R.,  death  and  sketch,  1769. 

Mcllvainr,  Bishop,  and  Peabody  Fanj.  747. 

McMartin,  A.,  Inquest  of  siMiciraens  to  Prince- 
ton I'liiversitv,  839. 

McMastcr.  John  It.,  on  education  in  .Soutli  Caro- 
lina, 689. 

McMillrr.  AV.,  geologist,  838,  860. 

McNeil,  J.  F.,  geologist,  821,  8j2. 

Maromlicr,  E.  A.,  and  manual  training,  892. 

McWbir,  AVilliam,  teacher  in  Sonbnry  Academy, 
(in..  722. 

Magazines,  possibility  opened  by,  621. 

Magrnt.-K  battle  of,  result,  330. 

Magiln,  I'eter,  founds  Unlviraity  of  Kief,  410. 

Magiinn,  Dr.,  onmorbid  criminal  possession,  16S5. 

MagnuH,  Sir  I'bllip.  and  tarhnical  education,  694. 

Mail,  proposed  transportation  by  reindeer,  1457- 
l-IS*. 

Main,  James,  death  and  sketch.  1760. 

Maine,  citv  superintendents,  776;  college  presi- 
dcut«.783,787 
Geology  in  rollrges,  831. 856. 
Pedagogy  in  higher  institutions,  152;  percent  of 
studrutsof  (ireek,45;  proHts  of  fanning,807; 
progress  of  agricnitaral  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, 798. 
Sanitary    school  legislation,  1311-1312;    schiiol 
system  changed,  1376-1380;  separation  flrom 
Masuchnsetts,  656. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
Icgra,  13A,  137,  702,2040-2041;  of  business  col- 
leges,  2170-2171,2180-2181;  of  city  schools,  27- 
28,1785,1802. 1817:  of  colleges  and  unireraiUes. 
98,  100-102.  105-loe,  108-I2U,  122-123,   2U23:    of 
colleges  forvomen,  129, 131-133,  2ii37;  of  deaf, 
dnmf),  and  blind  schools.  22U9.  2210,  2211;  of 
manual  training,   2094,  2102,  2114,  2122-2123, 
2130-2131,  21:18.2152.2160;  of  medical  schools, 
:!Ot5.2047;afnonnalschooU,  152. 154-163, 2072- 
2073,2084-2085;  of  private  secondary  schools. 
74-81,  *^8*-  88-91.  94,  1930-1953,  2U10-2O11:  of 
professional  schools,  141,  143:  of  public  high 
achooli-,  05-72.  85,  88-92,   1854-1856,  1923:    of 
refomi  schools.  2227, 2230-2231 :  of  btate  school 
aystcms,  7, 9-10, 12-23 ;  of  theological  schools, 
2062. 
University  extension  conrses,  955. 
Woman  sntTrage  in  school  affairs,  1417. 
Hm  ttUo  Scboollaws. 

Maine  State  College,  geology  in,  831,  866. 

Malierj-,  Carrick,  death  and  sketch,  1760. 

Man,  as  product  of  nature  an  animal,  435;  diifer- 
cnt  phases  of,  631. 

Management  of  town  schools  in  Connecticut,  1854- 
1360. 

Manchester,  England,  indnstrial  schools,  693. 

Mandelln,  Dr.,  on  immigration  of  people  Into  cit- 
ies, 1891. 


Manhattan  Island,  Dutch  schools  on,  742. 

Manitoba,  statistics  of  education,  2240-2241. 

Mann,  Horace,  leader  in  common  scliools.  749; 
preparation  fur  college,  660;  propositions  of, 
for  i)opulareilucation,  UOO. 

Manual  and  art  education  congress,  World's  Co. 
Inmbian  Exirasition,  1741, 1742, 1743, 1744, 1745, 
1746, 1747, 1748, 1749. 

Manual  training,  a  stimulus  to  all  branches  of  ed- 
ucation,890;  absence  of,  in  Germany,  895;  nge, 
880. 
And  Felix  Adler,  888, 880, 892;  John  A.  Ander- 
son^5;  Newton  M.Anderson, 893;  Tliomas 
H.  Balliet. 900;  James  A  Boaver,002:  II.  H. 
Bciacid,  nuo.  934 ;  Edward  llrooka,  OUl ;  Nieliol.is 
Uorray  Butler.  OtJO,  007 ;  Samuel  B.  Capun,  907, 
S08,008;  John  S  Clark, 880;  college  for  train- 
ing teachers  (Now  York),  897;  Gottlieb  Ou- 
selman,  88t,  885 ;  Charles  DeGarmo.  895;  John 
W.Dickenson.888  j  A.  V  .Du  Pout.QOO ;  S.T.  Dnt- 
ton,  897;  George  E.FairchiUI,  888;  Miss  I,.  A. 
Fay,898,8ng;  Kun8Franke,8US;  DaiiielC.Gil- 
man,  897;  Girnrd  College,  892 ;  Professor  Goss, 
«05;  CliurlesH.  Ham.  898,  899.(100:  'W.T.Har. 
t1s.891:  liutherlord  H. Haves, 892;  Frank  A. 
Hill,  907;  Key.  George  C.  Houghton,  007;  F. 
Anton  Hublmoli,  ^5 ;  An;;ustu8,Iacobson,  889, 
891,892;  H.M.  James,  ('U7:  Mr.  KIciusebniidt, 
SOU,  920,  934;  James  Muc  A  lister,  904;  S.  S. 
■Laws.  891 ;  E.  A.  Maeomlier.  892 ;  A .  P.  Marble, 
667, 899.901  ;WillianiMatber,  898;  Nationall-M- 
noational  AK8Ociatiuu,885-t'80.8!i7, 898.901  ;M. 
A.  Newell,  000 ;  J.  M.  Ordwav,  897 ;  Charles W. 
Parmenter, 917;  S.  II.  I'eabody.  897.  001 ;  Peun. 
sylvania  AgricnlturnlCollege.  892 ;  W.  li.  Pow- 
ell, 898;  Charles  Pratt.  890;  llobert  S.  Kaueh- 
laub,  920;  F.  W.  Koblnsnn,  897;  Edwin  P. 
Beaver.ooa,  007;  Frank  Scott.  (•92;  AViliiani  H. 
Bcatt,892:  Edward  X.  Steel,  905;  Martha  II. 
Stevens,  C07;  superintendents'  meeting,  901; 
C.  0.  Thompson,  802 ;  Robert  H.  1  hnrstou.  806, 
007jU.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  902;  Francis 
A.Walkor,89S,  809:  Stephen  A.  Wnlkcr,S87; 
J.  D.  Walters,  902 ;  E.  E.  W  hite,  887 ;  Henry  A. 
WUe.  902,  949;  C.  M.  Woodwaril,  887,  896,898, 
899,901,905.906.909-913;  arguments  lor. 900. 
Bnilcings  and  floor  plans  of  schools  for,  017-934. 
Condncivo  to  greater  mental  culture,  104:  Chi- 
cagocommercial  club,  889;  coopt^rationofsbop 
;  and  drawing  teachers,  914 ;  cost  of  plant,  etc.. 
In  Boston,  920 ;  cost  per  pupil  per  year  in  Chi- 
cago, 934-935;  cost  of  i>lant,  etc.,  in  Denver, 
923;  cost  per  pupil  per  year  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  934-W5:  cost  per  pupil  per  ','ear  in  St. 
lAinis,  934-935;  criticism  of.  892.  898,8r9  900; 
criticised,  by  S.H.  Peabodv,  897;  eritieiswl, 
byE.E.  White,  697;  cause  of,879,912,9i:i;  in 
Denver.  916. 
Defense,  891;  description  of  school  in  Boston, 
917-920:  in  Denver,  920-825:  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,926-934;  in  Massachns«tt8,917-920;  de. 
Telopmentof,  880. 
Educational  effect  destroyed  by  market  work, 
437;  educative  value  of,  903;  effects  on  moral 
estimate  of  life,  889;  equipment  for  wood- 
irork— carpentry,  913.914:  ostnbllHhed  in 
Europe,880;  equipmentof  nehoolat .St.  Louis, 
Uo.,8IU;  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  (1888),  901; 
at  Mmlison  (1884)891;  of  Vancauson  school, 
Lyons  universal  exposition,  1731. 
Fruits  of  9:i5. 

Gnuled  exercises  in  woodwork,  913,  914. 
Importnneo  of.  as  an  educational  factor,  899, 908, 

909;  in  sound  mental  training,  886. 
In  Albanv,  N.  T.,  902,  903,  911 ;  Baltimore,  911 ; 
Bostan,'li07,  911,  912;  Brooklyn,  899,  911,914, 
915;  California,  Oil;  Cambridge,  Ma«s.,  911; 
Chicago.  911;  Cincinnati,  897,  911;  ClereUnd, 
891,  897,  nil;  Colorado,  911,  916;  correlation 
of  studies,  511;  Crozet.  Va  .  911;  Davenport, 
Mass.,  911;  Denver,  897,  911,  916;  Fall  Kirer, 
Mass..  911;  Fitcbburg,  Mans.,  907:  Georgia, 
1025;  Illinois,  911:  In<rinna,9ll ;  Indianapolis, 
011;  Kentucky,  r05,  900.  Oil;  Louisiana,  911: 
Irfjuisville,  Ky.,  905,  r06,  911;  Maryland,  880, 
911;  Massachusetts,  007, 911,912:  Menominee, 
Wis.,  911;  Minncanolln.  911;  Minnesota,  911, 
Missouri,  903, 911 ;  Nebraska.  911 :  Now  Haven, 
697;  New  Jersey,  900,  no7.  oil;  Now  Orleans, 
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Hannnl  tmiBinf; — ContimiHl. 

8»7.1II1:  KowY<irk.«)7.  M2,S(»,BU,IIM,nS; 
Kew  York  Citir,  8*3.  911:  Ohio,  SUi  Qmaln, 
807, 911 :  Paris,  ttS4;  PemytvoBi*.  962.  BOi,  MS, 
910,011:  FhiUdelpliis,  9M,  963,  Btfi.  911,  635; 
Fratt  luatitute,  899;  Kbadp  Island,  911,  913, 
9;t:  Kiisain.  S07;  St.  Lvoia,  Mo..  903,909.  911; 
St.Faul.UU:  San Fnniciiico, 811 :  Spixncfleld, 
Haas.,  till:  Tulrdo,  911;  Tulase High ^diaiil, 
8D7;  VirKiuu.  Hl>2,  Oil.  1024:  'WisooiatB,  911 1 
■WorM'B  ('olnmbian  Exposition,  9C5. 

iBdepotMlcut  (>r;;HDizatinn  i»f,  911,  912;  iaidc- 
pemticut  »clio«&  with  fall  cnn-icatem  urged, 
911.912;  instTooti«i«f  colored  taee,  IQ2t.l02S. 

Mention  of  paponi  cnad  at  siiptviatairfents' 
meetin;;  of  tb«  National  Edncationai  Aaaocia- 
tiao,  Aviwhioirtiin  (\m»).  by  C  H.  Woadvaid, 
■W.  T. Harris.  Jerome  AJloi,  liooi^  P.  SCown, 
Edvin  P.  Seftv«T,  Jfilin  C  I'onl,  and  H.  W. 
Oompton,  001. 

NATroVneea  in  fhtropean  ec^iools,  AM;  xiecea- 
sdty  oi^  in  puhlio  acheoht,  KS3 :  ntft  tasaorted 
from  KtuYrpc,  SSo;  nomber  of  atudeate,  ijouis- 
Tillo,  Ky.,  DO*. 


Ba'tiiDoro,  Toledo,  New  York  City.BanOairo, 
and  Boston,  81*2 ;  opens  up  wid«  fiedid  of  «aeupa- 
tion.  015;  oppoaitiou  to,  891;  oppasHJaa  to  In- 
trMliu:tiuB  iu  imblio-sohoalayatem,8C7 ;  <Kgan- 

,      lutian  of  aeboola,  9U9~9n. 

'  Popular  demand  for,  010. 
Priie  for  best  exhibit  at  Bam  Ftaneiae*  (1888), 
SOI ;  prsmotera,  in  i$t.  Lonia,  Me.,  886;  proa- 
pectuaof,  iu  ilroukljTi,  K.  Y.,  914,  MS. 
lieasouH  for   uat   incorporating  «ith  ffidatine 
high  arhool,  911,  91!!;  r«part  of  dinetor  of 
St.  Ijouia  acbaala,  8(0 ;  rise  and  pm^raaa,  877- 
»49. 
StatisticK,  2002-2169 :  of  manual  indnstrial  train- 
ing, 2ll«-2U9,2144-214« ;  of  aeeandsrvatadonU 
in,  l>4-95. 
Value  in  traininepnpas.OOS,  903,912. 
Why  band  skoald  bo  trained,  880. 

M«iual  Training  Ilisli  School  in  SfoiTor,  SW. 

Mannal  Training  H&h  Soliael  in  Prarideaas,  R. 
I.,  013,  914. 

Manziilin.1.  Mnio.,  teaclier  in  Tniveraity  «f  Bo- 
logna, ilS9,  nott. 

Harbin,  A.  P.,oo  mannal  traiDine,887,taa,961. 

Marcy,  diver,  |;eolo5:lBt,  B27, 854. 

Mario,  Knipress.  institntionft,  slwtch  of,  4C[1-410. 

Mario  feodorovnu,  £mpreas,  death,  404,  sketch 
of,  402,  nett. 

MorieiUioltz-Biiiew,   Bnrmtess    von,  iutvoduces 
kiiuicTgsrten  in«e  Italy,  335. 

Mnricttn  CoUegi',  u^ivcr^iIy  extension  oovrses, 
939,900. 

Mariguni',  J.  K.,  deutli  and  sketch.  1778. 

Mnrion,  Ueu.  ymucis,  iiorry  &  Waoma'a  I.ifo  of, 
692. 

Market  gardening,  development  of,  807. 

Marriace  among  toar.hcra  in  IVnsaia,  235,  236;  in 
CololiinJ  iV'ew  Englaml.  65i. 

Marriott,   qiHitcd  ou   Italian  nnity,  327;  qtiotea 
Kor8\-tli  ou  condition  of  Italy, *826,  note. 

MarRh.  tieorge  P.,  helped  to  intFodiico  kindergar- 
ten into  Italy.  335. 

M.ir.'<li:ill,  John,  on  al>slition  of  slarcry,  729;  talk 
■with  JotliTHon  on  alavcrv,  732. 

Maraliiill,  J'rof.  John  I'.,  goologist,  834, 868. 

Marshall,  \ViUinni  Calder,  dratli  and  alwteb,  1776. 

Marsters.  V.  F.,  gcolo^iht.  828, 854. 

Martin,  Alexander,  <leatlj  and  sketch,  1769. 

Manrland,  city  superintcnd4'ntH  776;  colh-fcc  prcs- 
ideulH.  7K:i,  787 :  f  fmiimm  Hc-ltools  iHy  C84. 
Demand  of,  l>e1bro  joining  tlio  Uniodi,  724;  de- 
nominational educjition  in,  G85. 
Early  efforts  to  estobliHh  oununon  scherds  and 
a  un  ivendtr,  684 ;  Bdacatioa  of  oppor  classes, 

084. 
Feudal  i»o^-rr  in,  681. 
Oeology  ill,  837,  83S. 
In  0>iiiiiiental  Congroaa,  734. 
Mannal  traiaiiig,  880,  892,  911 ;  raannal  trakiing 

selioul  in  Ualtimere,  oocupatioa  of  padvatca; 

Wo  sarly  proiiaion  for  stdioala  in,  6KI,  724. 


Marrliiaa— CnaHwaad. 

Pedagogy-  in  higher  inatitutioB*,  ISS:  pma^ 
•f  aanknta «r caoaaetT7,  47:  par  oaartafalB. 
denta  ol  Gf  mm,  4S:  aer  ««a4  af  atad^Mif 
Ustor}-,  54:  -per  cemt  <a  mbi4tm0m  mt  LMm.O; 
per  ocat  ef  atadenta  of  phjsioa.47:  par  etui 
of  atadaaca  of  trigDuiwm  Itj ,  47:  ps^paia  «i 
Agricultaral  and  ICddaBteal  OaB*^  S; 
Puritan  colony  iu,  GSi. 

"Redemptionista "  school,  663;  reaolntioa  m 
'U'eatem  Territories,  7S4. 

Sanitan  school  lc{;:slation,  1312- 

Biatiatks of  A^cnltoial  aad  Mutiaaiial al- 
lege, 135.  137,  7tJ.  20«B-aMl:  af  I 
leges.  2170-2171,  ZIM-3181 :  of  ritr  i 
S8, 1785  1603. 1B14,  ta'i :  McttBt 
sitJes.OS,  100-102,  105-106, 108-120. 1=-: 
2024;  of  oaUeeaa  far  w«Mm,  I35-I3a,  IX!-I« 
2035,  20^:  «r  deaf,  dnnb^  aii«  Vmi  i  il  iifc 
an.  2264,  2207,  2212-2214.  2213,  221Z  S3B:  W 
dental  achools,  2051;  of  law  acboala.  3HS.  ast; 
of  maaiul  trafadng.  2994.2102.  SIM.  2T2»-2a^ 
9126-3129,  n30-2I»,  2138.  SMT.SlSCimS*. 
2165;  of  medical  schools.  2(M7.20i»:  efMrasI 
■Clioai*,  152.  154-161,  2073-2*73.  SK^-SHt:  «f 
inBae-trainiDgaelMola,  2SS6rel>kai^a(«atiaal 
aAaails,  2933;  af  nrivafte  mtuMtuy  acbaola, 
74-81, 83-65, 88-M,  94,  IBSZ-MSS;  .rfaiafiaaiiili  il 
■chools,  141-145 :  of  pnblic  high  araerts.  C5-7X 
26,  86^92,  1857,  1933;  af  reCam  srhaola.  237. 
2330-2231 :  of  sohools.  1029.  lOJa  Ma4;af  aebaala 
ttt  feeUe  aaiaded,  223-*SB:  af  Btaw  artiaai 
■vatema,  6^9. 12-23 ;  af  t 
'2M4;  of  tbeakigical  sduwla.  1.. 

To  be  bounded  bv  Appalaekiaa  Maiiarfaiaa.  7SL 

Caiaa  af  St.  Joba's  and  WaaUagtasi  ti«i>ij!»i 
in,  681;  university  extension  cxxuraea,  M4. 
uprising  of  Pi  oteatauta  in,  flB4. 

Set  also  School  laws. 
Maryrdle  CoDeee,  gealagv  la,  Mf>,  M6. 
MasoB,  George  OhampUa,  4tmth  aad  akotcfc.  1771. 
Mason,  Lyman,  death  and  sketch.  ITTD. 
Mason  Collage,  BimdBchaBa,  ataMsSicB.  196. 
Maaaacbusetts,  a«a4eBUes  la,  is  I7H1.  713 ;  aaaiat- 
ingoalVeees,  663. 

Xtaaadaaaa  m  pnblie  st^ools,  6B3. 

Ci^  ■aperrBteadanBtK,  776 :  drrgy  anil  ebn^ 
ilaotora  in  Hie  ef.  6C1 :  «soIlage  prcsMeato.  TS. 
787;  common  schooln  be^n,  653;  oo^nMa 
echools  huitatara  of  EaglMi,  6B2:  reawbta- 
tion  an  oonimon  scbaols,  714 ;  raofltitiHiaB  aa 
education,  714-715;  conrevisg  cbiMna  t« 
school,  1380-1382;  oeaklag 'sr boats,  SK:  owt 
of  plant,  etc.,  of  aumaal  trainaBg  arhoaL  93L 

Saocription  of  aiannal  traiaiBearlwnl,  S77-9S9. 

Foaativ  in  Asricaltoral  aai  Itcclianea]  Col- 
lege, 817. 

Free  text-books,  ISBO.    See  okv  Srhwd  1 

OeoJegy  in.  832.  833,  85C 

High  schools,  13A4-1387. 

Indastrial  schools,  907 ;  intcjligcaoc  af  c 
tiers,  653. 

I-iBw  schools.  SDii. 

Xoanal   training.  892,  907,   911,  912: 
schools,  985. 

Normal  scbsala,  1382-1364 :  aaraial  i 
ii.^lnli^^  ^<cnuilary  teaciiera  iu.4£4. 

I'c<dugo;:.v  in  liigbrr  iuatitatiaaa,  1^;  par 
of  Mudi-nts  of  TitaA,  45;  j-y-i-i  g^i 
mi!ut  tn.  KH :  |noBi«as  af  AgiJualfaal 
Mcriianicid  CollKge,  798. 

SanitnTV  8(*Jionl  logishltioa,  18B9-13n. 

Bcboul  iibrarics  in.  55;  a]fiydin,9M, 

IStatiHtics  of  Agricnltnral  and  Mechaiikai  ca( 
le'.'Od.  IV.  137.  793.  204B-2M1;  of  art.  ■slil 
nnd  cliirnlitm  R( hoots  ?nfl«  ?tf,s  jino-  nfhni- 
llcss    (ollc;;i-s,    -IT'       "  '    -itr 

schools,  27-28,  lla»-iraB,  IsaS-laall,  isl7:  at 
coUegsa  and  univaraitie*,  98.  M6-i81  MI5-MI, 
108-120.  122-123,  2024;  of  f ellegea far iraia. 
125-119,  133-193,  3933,  2937;  af  dmC  4w^ 
and  lnUnd  achoida,  2381,  23M.  3M>7,  S2K 
3210,2211,  2212,  2214,  2315.  3218.  2226;  of  4m- 
tal  schools,  2051:  of  lav  aeboola.  aoM;  af 
maanal  training,  2994-SM5,  2iaS-2K6,  2114. 
2123-2120.  2130-213,1,  213a  214Z  2144.2ISS.213* 
2IS8, 2MW :  of  ncAiaBi  acfasola.  20(7. 3948  :  afaa 
nal  BobaolH,  133, 194-MS,  3a73-3973. 2S84-3Mt: 
of  nnrao-training  schoola,  2056;   aif 
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conticsl  uhools.  2060 ;  of  private  n«OBdary 
gchsela,  74-81,  83-85,  B»-«l,  H,  1S64.U68;  of 
professional  scl)ool»,  T41-M6;  of  public  higlt 
schooln,  65-72,  85.  m-92, 1858-1883, 1SZ3 ;  of  re- 
fonn  Kbsob,  2227,  2230-2231 ;  of  MhMlH  for 
i(M>ble  miBiUa,  2&1.  2222,  2224,  2228;  of  Sbito 
BchMl«7*tenu,  7.B-10, 12-23;  of  teclmolaclcal 
iH;bool«,20l4;  of  tbcolofdcat  sf-hoola,  2002;  of 
vnUriniuy  mediual  seliaol*,  2096. 
TcehniailKliaola,  813;  tempermcoiiutmction, 

I3S7-138S.    Set  aUo  Sahool  laws. 
TTidreraity  extension  counes,  (64,  (65, 907, 071. 
Vtrtuallj  a  republic  bofbre  tbe  lioroliition,  743. 
'Woman  snfTrnge  tn  ictaaol  oftaim,  1417;  Will- 
iams College  fonnded,  713;  vorks  out  demo- 
cratic order  In,  064- 
Sm  also  8«faeol  laws. 

ItaaMtebiiaetta  AgTiauItnral  College,  gcolocy  in, 
834,858. 

ICaamshuMtts  nistarical  Saoiety,  organized, 
1500. 

SlasMicbDietts  Institute  of  Teobaology,  geology 
in,  819,  834,  858;  growtb,  7»8i  sUfistles,  tS; 
tool  instruction  at,  8ffi. 

Mimichnsetta  Heriaal  of  IMB.  658. 

Masiiey.  Jobn  E.,  quoted  on  ednc«t1ott  in  Virginia, 
1U8. 1439;  State  saperintendent,  773. 

Materialistic  science,  inSnence  of.  016- 

Matbomaticalsnci«lies,ltotof,  1S3^I!>33. 

H  atlicmatios,  I38&-13M ;  form  the  Ibesrrof  nature, 
030;  in  Berlin  common  soboola,  283,  29S,  296; 
ineoTTclatlen  of  sindies  diicnased,  tf7-682. 

Uatber,  K.  II.,  death  and  sketcli,  1770. 

Ifatber,  AVilliiun,  and  manual  tmining,  888. 

Mather,  William,  geologist,  842. 

Mattliowrt,  Edwin  B.,  fieologist,  831,658. 

Maude,  Ur.,  Srst  toaelicr  in.  Boston,  S57 ;  school  in 
Moxsacbusetts,  670. 

Mamritiiu,  stntistirs  of  ednontion,  2242-2343. 

Mans,  Dr..  on  crimini^ogy,  11187. 

Maxsou,  C.  H.,  geologist,  829. 

Maswell,  W.  H.,  rhoSman  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
469;  dissents  from  report  of  subcommittee  on 
correlation  of  studies,  541. 

Maytteld.  W.  S.,  qnoted  on  education  in  South 
Carolina,  1431-1432;  State  superintendent, 
773. 

Maro,  A.  D.,  on  Public  Schools  in  Culonial  and 
'Kevolutionary  perioda,  S39-738. 

Mayr,  Georgo  von,  on  attendance  in  sscondaiy 
schools  in  Gemiany.  29^-302. 

Mazzin  i.  on  importance  of  educat  ion  for  Italy,  328- 

Meail,  ProfesAor,  teacher  of  psyoUolo^  429. 

Jlenil,  Kdward  S.,  death  an<f  sketch,  1770. 

Mechanic  arts,  collegts  of  agrienUure  and  the, 
statistics.  134-138. 
See  alfn  n^cnUnral  nmd  mechanical  colleges. 

Meobsnio  arts,  instruction  of  colored  r»cp.  1(^. 

Mechanical  sciHiee  eooietien,  1554-1562, 1650. 

Mechanical  studies,  danger  of,  436-437. 

Meeklenbttrg  l>etjlaration  of  Independenee,  886. 

Mecklenburjf  -  Schwetin,  boTS  in  secondarT 
sehooln,  IM;  statistics  of  c'dnoation,  2236-2237. 

Meckleubnrg-Btnditz,  boys  in  secondary  schools, 
209;  statistics  of  e«lucntion,  2236-2237. 

Medical  sohnols,  statisUcs.  141. 143. 144, 2045-2050; 
of  benefactions  to,  2234-2235 ;  of  students,  4, 5. 

Medical  stMioties,  list  of,  ]032-l(rj7. 

Me<lical  Society.  fonnde<I,  1602. 

MwUci,  Cosinm<le',i\>uuds  Platonic  Academy,1496. 

Me<lici,  Gnilio  do',  suppreasea  Florentine  Acad- 
emy, 1496. 

Medicine,  at  UniversitT  of  Snlemo,  356, 350 ;  bibli- 
Ofrranhy  of,  1756-1<57;  courses  in,  884,  »fB;  in 
Clark  i'uivorsitv,  flSS;  in  Oniversityof  Ponn- 
sTlvania.  O?."!;  schools  of,  980,982;  students  of. 
tfl».  961-084,  986,  987;  stndenU  in  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  Canada,  OSO.  982;  women  studsnte, 
985,986. 

Meek.  S.  E.,  geologist.  821. 852. 

Mrier,  A.,  death  and  sketch,  1778. 

Mrlger,  Fr.,  death  and  sketch.  1778. 

Moiner,  J.  G-.  geoloEist.  827,  854. 

M<-issner,  WilTiam,<li>ath  and  sketch,  1778. 

Meisterhaas.Konr..  death  and  skeUih,  1778. 

Melbonmc,  Jidius,  "  Life  and  Opinions  "  of,  733. 

Mell,  P.  H.,  geologist,  820, 832. 


Mell  fimiily,  of  Liberty  Connty,  Ga-,  8*7. 

Memorable  dotes  in  histnrv  of'^Rnssia, 410-113, 

Memorial  societies,  list  of,  IG'iO-IOSO. 

Menominee,  Wis.,  manual  training,  911. 

Mental  ovidntion,  fhim  Greece  and  Rome,  C27. 

Mental  trainine,  its  interrelations  with  moral 
and  physical  training,  45.S-4(il. 

Mercantile  marine  insUtutes  in  Italy,  368. 

Merrier,  qnoted,  450. 

Msrriam,  J.  C,  palaontologist,  821. 

Mcrriik,  Frederick,  death  and  sketch,  1770. 

Msrrill.  F.  I.  U.,  geologist,  841. 

Merrill,  G.  P.,  geologist,  825. 

Mcrseburg,  small  proportion  of  tcochcrs  to  pupila 
in.  218. 

Merz,  Heinrich  von,  death  and  sketch,  1778. 

Meteorology,  a  movement  in  cycles,  630. 

Methodist  JSpiscopal  Ohurcli.  statistics  of  c(>1los:es 
and  universities,  97;  of  private  secondary 
schools,  84;  of  theological  schools,  142. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sondi,  statistics  of 
colleges  and  univer8itieo,07;  of  private  soo. 
ondari'  schools,  8-1. 

Methodist  Xpiscopal  College,  geology  in,  825, 854. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church,  statisucs  ofcolleges 
and  nni versitics,  07. 

MetJmdists,  schools,  fiC. 

Methods,  school  of,  in  Finland,  418-420. 

Mctteriiich,  Prince,  on  Italv  in  1815, 3W. 

Mexico,  statistics  of  education,  2240-2241. 

Meyer,  Dr..  on  resnlteofliygleuiotestsof  children 
on  teaohera,  453. 

Miami  College,  nnh'eraity  extensicm  courses,  950, 
960. 

Miami  UniTSTstty,g«onetry  in,84S,M4. 

Michigan,  addition  to  Agricultural  aad  Mechan- 
ical College.  790. 
City  superintendants,  778;  college  presidents, 

783. 
Geology  in,  835. 858. 
Pedagogy  in  higher  inatitations,  152 ;  per  cent 

of  students  ortTigoDomstr7.54. 
Sanitary  school  leglshition,  1313-1314- 
Stotiatios  of  ngrlcultiiral  and  merhanloal  col- 
leges, 136-137,  790,  2040-2041 ;  of  art  and  musio 
aoneohi,  2198-2199;  of  business  colleges,  2170- 
Sni,  2182-2III3;  of  city  schools,  27-28,  1787, 
1800-1804, 1814, 1817-1818;  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 06,  100-102.  105-1U6,  108-120,  122- 
123,  2024-2025;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
ScbooU,  2202,  2204,  2207,  2212-2214,  2215,  2218, 
2220;  of  dental  schools,  2051;  of  law  schonls, 
2050;  of  manual  training.  2095.  2105,  2114, 
2124-2125,  2128-2129,  2130-21M,  2138-2139,  2153, 
2161,  2163,  2188;  of  me<lical  schools,  2047, 
2049 ;  of  normal  schools,  I.')-'  154-102,  KM.  2ii72- 
207:),  20«4-'2085;  of  nurse-training  schools, 
20jG;  of  pliarmacoutical  schools,  2053:  of  pri- 
vate seeonilory  schools,  74-HO.  82-f5,  88-91.95, 
1956-1061,  2010-2011;  of  professional  snhoids, 
141-146;  of  public,  high  schools,  65-71,  7:1,  85, 
88-91,  93.  1803-1868,  192:i:  (if  reform  scbooN, 
2228-2231:  ol  schools  for  feeble-minded.  -i-SiTi- 
2228:  of  .State  school  systems,  S,  9, 11, 12-23:  of 
tschnolo;:ical  schools.  2044;  of  theido;:ical 
schools,  2063 ;  of  veterinary  medical  schools, 
2065.  • 
Woman  soflVago  in  school  atfaird,  1417. 
Hei  aUo  School  laws. 

Michigan  Mining  School,  geology  in,  8.16, 858. 

Microscopical  societies,  list  of.  Ia38-1551. 

Middle  and  Sontlieru  States,  territorial  extension 
due  to.  725. 

Middle  States,  cosmopolitan  society  in,  0<9. 

Middlebory  College,  geology  in,  84'j,  886. 

Midway,  <itv.,  John  Loni's  school  in,  667. 

Migrations  in  eastern  Siljcria,  1490-1491. 

Mihin,  internntinnal  exposition  of  1894, 1723-1728; 
fine  artfl,  1723:  geography  and  horticulture, 
1728;  indnstrial  arts,  172:1-1724.  oil  and  wine, 
photography,  1727;  school  and  ^mily,  pro- 
tective insiitntion,  1725-1726;  sports,  theat- 
rical art,  1728. 

Miles,  Professor,  work  in  psychology,  429. 

Military  Academy,  United  States,  statistics.  130, 
140. 

Military  institutes  and  schools  of  marine,  369. 

Military  Orphan  Home,  Knssia.  trausferreil  to 
patronage  of  Empress,  403. 
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Military  8cr\-ico,  c|aiiliflcaUonii  for.  In  Europo,ISSl. 
Miller,  A.  Erskine,  on  professional  etlaeatioD, 

97a-1018. 
MHUt,  I).  S.,  work  In  psychology,  410. 
Millvr,  G.  I.,  signs  lawaobild  etndy  clroalar,'l57. 
Miller,  Samuel,  on  education  in  tjouthom  Stales, 

0-9. 
Millor  manual  training  school,  892, 9tl. 
Mills.ips  College,  geology  In,  837, 858. 
Milton,  John,  syntax  of;  as  wonderful  as  tliat  of 

Latin,  625. 
Milwaukee,  increase  in  supei'^'ising  officers,  25. 
Minden,  coi^t  of  oominoD  schools  per  head,  217. 
Mincralngirnl  societies,  list  of,  1536-1538. 
Mine»,  sulinuls  of,  in  Italy,  368. 
Minnoaiiolis,  manual  training,  911;  nanitar}- school 
legixlatinn,  1335-1330;  school  statisUcs,  30-31. 
Minnesot.1,  oUilitions  to  university,  799. 

Cilr  Bnperinteudcnts,  770;  collego  presldenti, 
783. 787. 

Free  text-books,  1390-1391. 

Geology  in,  816, 858. 

Manual  training,  911. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institations,  152:  per  cent 
of  scientific  preparatory  atadenta,  62. 

Rarnl  Bchools,  1391-1392. 

Sanitary  scliool  legislation,  1314;  school  libra, 
ries,  1389-1390. 

Stale  university,  1392-1393. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 130-137,2040-2041;  of  bnsineas  ooUeges, 
2170-2171,  2182-2183;  of  city  schools,  27-28, 
1787,  1804,1818;  of  colleges  and  nnivorsities, 
98,  100-102,105-100,  108-120,  122-121,  793,  2025; 
of  colleges  for  women,  130-13;!,  2037 ;  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2203, 2204,  2207,  2216, 
2218,  2220;  of  dental  schools,  20S1;  of  elocu- 
tion schools,  2200;  of  law  schools,  2059;  of 
roann.ll  training,  2095,  2105-21U6,  2114,  2124- 
2129,  2130-2131,2134-2135,2139,  2153,  2150,2168, 
2161,  2168;  of  medical  schools,  2047,  2049;  of 
normal  schools,  152,  154-162,  164,  2072-2075, 
2084-2085;  of  nurse-training  schools,  2056;  of 
pharmaceutical  schools,  2053 ;  of  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  74-80,  82-85,  88-01,  95,  1900- 
1961,  2010-2011;  of  professional  school.'i,  141- 
146;  of  pnblio  high  schools,  65-71,  73,  85, 
88-91,  93,  18C8-1870.  1924;  of  reform  schools, 
2228-2231 ;  of  schools  for  ftehle-minded,  2221, 
2222, 2'24 ;  of  State  Bcho<il  svstems,  8,  0, 11, 12- 
23 ;  of  theological  schools,  2063. 

University  extension  courses,  955,956. 

Woniun  Ri'iffrage  in  school  afiairs,  1418. 

Sea  also  Schoollaws. 
Mi.sHion  schools  In  Alaska,  report  on,  14G6. 
Mississippi,  city  superintendents,  777;    college 
presidents,  783, 787. 

Geology  in,  837, 858. 

Incorporates  Now  England  school  systems,  770. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institntions,  1$2;  percent 
of  mala  stndenta,  41 ;  per  cent  of  students  of 
physics,  47;  progress  of  Agrlcnltural  and 
Mechanical  colleges,  799. 

School  movements  of  colored  people,  770. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical'  col- 
leges, 130-137,  793,  2040-2041;  of  business 
colliges,  2170-2171,2184-2185;  of  city  schools, 
27-28,  1787,  1804,1818;  of  colleges  and  noirer- 
sities,  08,100-102,105-106, 108,  120,  122-123,2025; 
of  colleges  for  wom-n,  129,  131-133,  2037:  of 
drnf,  dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2201,  2204. 
2207,  2215,  2218,  2220;  of  law  schools.  2059 ;  of 
manual  training,  2114,  2120-2121.  2124-2127, 
2139,  2142-2143,  2148,  2156;  of  normal  schools, 
152,  154-163,  2074-2075,  2084-2086;  of  private 
scconrtorv  schools,  74-81,  83-85,88-91,  9J,  1960- 
1003,  2010-2011;  of  professional  schools,  142; 
of  publlo  high  schools,  65-72,  85,  88-02,  1870- 
1872,1924;  of  Bchools  for  colored  race,  1029,- 
1030, 1034 :  of  State  si'hool  systems,  8-10,12-23. 

Satfrnge  qnallflcation  in,  770. 

See  algo  Scliool  laws. 
Missouri,    city     superintendents,    777;    college 
presidents,  783-784,  787;  course  of  Htudy  in 
public  schools.  1393-1397.  ' 

Geology  in.  837,  858-860. 

Manual  training  in,  903,909,911;  cost  l>or  Illinil 
S^-wo""'  "'*-***'  occnpatlons  of  grndoatcs, 


Missouri — Continued. 
Pedagogy  in  higher  institntions,  132. 
Itoport   of  director  of  St.  Louis  iclMol  a 

manual  training,  890. 
Sanitary  st^hool  legislation,  131.^ 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mrcbameal  ol 
leges,   136,    133,  793,  2040-3041;  of  bouni 
colleges,  2170-2171,2184-2185;  ofeitrictadi 
27-28,  1787-1788,  1854-1805.  181J,  lSiO;c(<* 
leges  and  nniversities,  98,  lOO-ltC  VM*. 
108-120, 122-123, 7»J,  2a2S-20»:  of  caOeofer 
women.    130-133,   2037;  of  de>(  dub.  ui 
blind  achoola,  2202,  2S04, 2207, 1899.  Sl«,  El ; 
2212-2214.  2216,  2218,  2220;  of  dealal  irtMk, 
2051;  of  law  schools,  2059;  of  majic  Kb«4, 
2199;   of   manual  tnining.  2n5,  !!«  Sll 
2124-2125,  2130-2131,  2139,  2141,  JIB,  516  s! 
medical   schools,  2J47,  2019,  2J3C:  of  norad 
schools,  152,  154-162,  lOt,  2U74-a):S.  JOM-SK; 
of  nurse- training  schools,  2J5«,J057;  ttjks 
maoentical  schools.  2033 ;  of  privateimwiii 
schools.  74-80,  83-85,  8S-31,  K.  10«2-1S«T.S»- 
2911;  ofprofesaional  schools.  141-l(«.ir|»V 
He  high  aohools,  65-71,  73,  83,  8M1.  R  1:7;- 
1875,  1924  J   of  reform  schools,  22»-!a;  rf 
schools  for  colored  race,  1029,  l(B(t  IW;  d 
State  school  sy.items,  8,  9, 11,  U-3;  of  ikM- 
logical  aohools,  2063. 
Technical  aobools,  884, 885, 83C. 
tTniversity  extension  oourses,  956. 
Woman  sufTrage  in  school  affidn,  141t. 
Se*  alto  Schoollaws. 

Mitchell,  Jamea,  teacher  in  Liaoihi  Oi>imtj(£t  | 
Academy,  72.1. 

Mitchell,  Samuel,  talk  with  Jeftrsoa  oa  t!*™?. 
732. 

Mitchill,  Samnot  L.,  geologist,  840. 

Modem  literature,  advantages  frets  devdoimol, 
621. 

Modem  States,  bom  in  lloman  cotaiies  rf  llj 
west,  028;  nurtured  under  riril  csov  « 
Kumo,  and  Greek  refinement,  628. 

Mohawk  Kiwr,  insufficient  for  Krio  Caail,  CJ- 

Money,  not  the  bond  holding  the  nitloa  tojnw, 
751. 

Monmouth  College,  university  extcnMoa»««*. 
953. 

Monroe,  Allwrt  Brinkerhof,  death  sad  lii*!. 
1770. 

Montana,  aids  to  Agricultural  and  Ucdiuiel 
College,  800. 
City  superintendents,  #77;  college  prwidtaa 

Foreslrr  in  Agricultural  and  MechsalfJlC* 

lego,  817. 
Geoloirr  in,  838, 860.  ,    , 

Statistics  of  agricnltnial  and  nMcliaaieu  <* 
leges,  138,  lis,  783,  2040-2v)41:  of  l>»»is»« 
ooUegea,  2170-2171,  2184-2185;  of  citys**. 
27-28, 1788, 1805;  of  colleges  and  naivwwta 
98,  100-J02,  105-100,  10S-U9,  l»-12l»*i,'' 
deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  schools,  WB-^ 
2207,2216,2218,2220;  of  manoalttahiia^a>- 
2131,  2134-2U5,  21CI.2IG8:  of  nornul  "ifJ 
151-162,  164,  21186-2087;  of  private  Mcssisf 
schools,  74-89, 82. 88-91, 95, 196C-lt«T:  ef  I»^ 
high  schools,  63-71.  7:f.85,88-91.«3.l«3.1«. 
of  reform  schools,  2218-2231;  of  Stale  •*• 
systems,  8, 9, 11, 12-23. 
See  alto  School  laws. 

Hontgomery,  James  H.,  geologist.  846,864. 

Moon,  William,  death  and  sketch,  1776.    ^ 

Moral  and  sociail  reform,  WhliograpliT,  "^i. 

Moral  training,  its  interrelation  with  mental  ••• 
physical,  458-461. 

Morals  and  manners,  in  correlation  of  ttmitt, 
512. 

Moravian  brethren,  cflbrts  to  cdncato  laoim 
703;  founded,  704. 

Moravian  schools  iu  Alaska,  report  on,  1459.14*; 
in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  7»5.    . 

Moravians,  cmlgrato  to  Pennsvlvania,  704:  i3 
Georgis,  693,  704;  schools  at'Bothleheni,  Pi- 
fonnded  by,  704;  statistics  of  thwlos™ 
schools,  142.  , 

Moray,  Sir  Robert,  first  preiident  of  W!* 
Society,  1501. 

Morel,  study  of  insaui^  by,  448. 

Morgan,  trustee  Peabody  ibiid,  753. 
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Morgan,  Am>leton,  note  of  thoolcs  to,  1510. 

Morgau,  C.  tloyd,  on  scopo  ofpsycbo-physiolog}-, 
461-465. 

Morlnr,  Henry,  death  and  sketch,  177G. 

Morrin,  Justin  S.,  on  national  aid  to  e<luration, 
762-763. 

Knrn'll  fund,  roenlations  on  oxpendUnroof,  791. 

irorris,  lUchard;  death  and  iikotcb.  1776. 

Hoacow,  Cntlierino  Inatitate  founded,  403 ;  femalo 
activity  in,  409;  fonndling  hospital  in,  402; 
neir  commercial  school  founded  in,  403;  or- 
phans' homes  in,  465 ;  widows'  home  in,  404. 

Uoses,  A.  J.,  raineraiOKist.  841. 

Mt.  /.ion  Hchonl,  at  Winnsboro.  S.  C,  COl. 

Uuiier,  F.  Max,  quoted  on  world's  congresses, 
1751. 

Mnlliplication,  teaching  of.    Su  Arithmetic. 

Mnndella,  Mr.,  authorof  school  code  of  Oreot  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  170. 

Ifandcn,  foresiry  school  at,  SU. 

If  anicli,  forest  eTperimental  Institute  at,  816. 

Mnnro,  Norman  I. ,  death  and  sketch,  1770. 

Uanroe,  U.  S.,  geologist,  841. 

Munster,  cost  of  common  schools  x>er  bead,  217; 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in,  216. 

Milnsterberg,  Hugo,  address  on  new  psychology, 
432, 437-i(4 ;  conducts  child  study  at'Harvard, 
428. 

Murray,  J.  F.,  quoted  on  e<location  in  Colorado, 
1353. 

Museum,  Fcdagogio,  Paris,  exhibit  at  Lyon*  uni- 
versal exposition,  1730. 

Museum,  the,  the  Academy  of  Egypt,  14M. 

Museum  of  Italian  Tndnstry,  concUUon,  368. 

Music,  bibliography  of,  1757;  development  of, 
1681. 

Music  schools,  statistics,  2199, 

Musical  institutes  and  conservatories  in  Italy,  360. 

Myers,  F.  \V.  II.,  on  experimental  induction  of 
hallucinations,  1680-1G8I. 

Mysore,  statistics  of  education,  2238-2230. 

Mytlis,  represent  superiority  of  spiritual  might, 

ex. 


Ka-is,  Dr.  Solomon  and  sloyd,  881. 

Name  reclater  of  school  otUcers,  773-780. 

Nancv,  forestry  school,  811-812. 

Napoleon,  inllaence  on  Italy,  328;  on  unity  in 

lUly,  327  note. 
Nash,  Stephen  G.,  death  and  sketch.  1770. 
Nashville,  nnd  National  Educational  Association 

(1«8n),  Oil ;  Central  Normal  School  at,  7C3. 
Nashville  CoUeRo,  founded,  712. 
Naxon.  Henry  It.,  geolnjrjst,  843, 862. 
National  A  irronomio  Institute  of  France,  812. 
National  aid  to  education.  United  States  Senate 

bill  for,  763. 
Nation.il  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 

Science,  founded,  1502. 
Kational  Kducntioiial  Association,  and  manual 

trainintr,   835-889,891-897,808.001. 
National  Government,  establishment  of,  708. 
Natiou:il1ibrar,v  at  Naples,  size,  369. 
Kational  School  of  Fine  Arts,  exhibit  at  Lyons 

nnlvental  exposition,  1730. 
Kational  spirit,  revealed  by  national  language, 

027. 
National  Teterinary  School,  Lyons,  exhibit  at 

Lyons  universal  exposition.  1730. 
Natural  history,  treatsof  nature's  organic  phases, 

CIO. 
Natural  science,  in  correlationof  studies,  510-51 1. 
Natural  science  course,  cyclical  movements  in, 

637. 
Nature  studios  in  Berlin  common  schools,  2S4, 

285,  295,  290. 
Naval  Academy,Unlted  States,  stotistlcs,  139, 140. 
Nazareth.  I'a.,  Moravian  school*  at,  705. 
Neal,  William  I).,  geologist,  848,  800. 
Nebraska,  city  superintendents,  777;  college  prcs. 

idcnts,  784. 
Geology  in,  838,  860, 
High  srhiiols,  1397-1399. 
Haiinnl  training,  911. 
Pedagogy  in  1iigherinstitutions,132;  progress  of 

unlversitv,  800, 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1316-1316. 


Nebraska— Continued. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 136, 138,  2042-2043;  of  business  colleges, 
21i0-217l,  2184-2187;  of  city  schools,  27-28, 
1787,  1805;  of  colleges  and  universities,  98, 
100-102, 105-100, 108-120, 122-123,  703,  2U26-2027 ; 
of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blinil  schools.  22(12,  2204, 
2207.  2216,  2218, 2220;  of  law  schools,  2059;  of 
mannil  trainiug,  209.~>,  21U6,  2114,  2124-2127, 
2139,2153.  2150;  of  medical  schools,  2017,2049; 
of  normal  schools,  152,  151-162, 104,  2074-2075, 
2086-2087;  of  professional  Bchool.s,  141-144;  of 

Srivato  secondary  schools,  74-80,  8'2-85,  88-91, 
S,  1!HJ6-1967,  2010-2011 ;  of  nublic  high  schools, 
05-71, ":<,  85,  88-91,  03,  1875-1*78,  1U24-1925;  of 
reform  schools,  2228, 2232-2233 ;  of  State  si;hool 
systems,  8, 9, 11, 12-23;  of  theological  school*, 
2063. 
Woman  snffrago  in  school  affairs,  1418. 
See  alto  Schooflaws. 
Necrology,  educational  (1894),  1761-1778. 
Negro,  education  in  Florida,  1368-1370;  gregari- 
ous instiuctM,  1U20, 
Bee  also    Colored    race,   Industrial   education. 
School  laws. 
Negro  authors,  works  by,  1056-1061. 
Negro  slavery,  Jefferson  on,  729;  prohibited  in  set- 
tlement of  Georgia,  003;  prohibited  in  North- 
west Territory,  738. 
Nero,  freedom  in  Itome  under.  506. 
Nervous  system,  evolution  of,  460;  strengthened 

by  physical  traiuiug.  460. 

Neatorfan  Christians,  organizo  academies,  1404. 

Netherlands,  indiwtrlal  schools.  894;  learned  so- 

cletle*  In,  1500 ;  statistics  of  education,  2238- 

2219. 

Netherton,  F.  J.,  quot04l  on  education  In  Arizona, 

1351-135.';  State  superintendent,  773. 
Nenstadt,  forestiy  school  at,  811. 
Nevada,  city  *ui>erintendents,  777;  college  presi- 
dent*, 781;  geology  in,  838,  SCO. 
Pedagogy  in  nigher  institutions,  152;  per  ceut 
of  student*  of  chemistry,  49;  percent  of  stu- 
dents of  history,  49 ;  progress  of  university, 
800. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  131C. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 136, 138,  2042-2043 ;  city  school  systems, 
27-28.1814 ;  of  colleges  nnd  unlversitie*,  08, 100- 
102, 105-106, 108-119, 122-12:1, 793,  2027 ;  of  luan- 
tud  training,  2114,2134-2:3.5,2139,2108;  of  nor- 
mal schools,  152,151-102.164;  of  private  sec- 
ondary schools.  74-80,  82-85,  88-81,  05,  1966- 
1967;  of  public  high  schools,  65-71,  73,85,  88- 
01,  93,  1825,  1879;  of  State  school  systems,  8, 
0,  11,  12-'23. 
Set  aOta  School  laws. 
New  Albion,  old  name  of  New  Jersey,  097. 
New  Amsterdsm,  least  advanced  of  Dutch  i>o.iscs- 

slons,  695. 
Newark,  school  statistics,  30-31. 
Newberry.  John  S.,  State  geologist,  840. 
Newberry,  Spencer  11.,  geologist,  841. 
New  Brunswick,  statutics  of  education.  2240-2241 . 
New  Church,  statistics  of  colleges  nnd  universi- 
ties, 97. 
Newell,  M.  A.,  and  manual  training,  900. 
Now  England. Christian  economy  of,  665;  civlli. 
xatlon  of.  050;  clergy  onconrago  schools,  6C9; 
clergy  not  a  priesthood,  662;  colonial  gram- 
mar school*  for  the  poor,  055 ;  common  schools 
founded  III,  1855. 
Domocratiti  and  concentrated,  619. 
Educational  spirit  of,  074 ;  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion in,  6>3. 
Fitness  for  common  school*.  055. 
Girls  admitted  to  district  schools, 664;  growth 

of  common  and  grammar  schools,  657. 
Higher  cla.fses  nnrl  farmers  in,  654;  history  of. 
in  the  Kev<ilnt!an.706;  home  government  and 
colonial  schools,  061. 
Independent    congregations   in,  062;  industry 
and  economy  in. 664;  intense  industrial  feel. 
ing  Id,  054;   larger  seminary  work  In,  606; 
leader  in  Kevolntlon,  710;  leader  in  science, 
literature,  and  art,  635;  liberty  and  union  in, 
661. 
Preacher  never  a  priest,  654 ;  Puritan  Ideas  of 
education,  650. 
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Now  EogUod— Continned. 

Qnick  TespooiB  of,  in  SenhUios,  710. 

BilfltioD*  to  other  to)naim,m. 

Saciol  ati»MplMi«  in  tks  KsvahittaB,  710. 

Tonns  not  coolMeratiMM.  «S0. 

Waman  at.  in  n>l«iiJ«l  tiaM«,*M. 
Kawfetmdiaiid,  •totiatimor  ediuation,  234»-224l. 
Now  UMapsli^  ettv  •DyoTintewlmts,  777;  col- 
lesopruldcnt*.  784, 7aB ;  eoDStltatiim  pEvrides 
commoB  cehaola,  716. 

Pore»try  in,  817. 

Uaalaj^y  in,  8.'(8.  MO:  growtln  of  agiieitttnTal 
and  iHCcluinical  eoUexes,  800. 

Par  ci-nt  of  male  otamnt*  iii,t2-,  jwrmat  of 
•tiidsDts  otFrtmeb,  45. 

SuiitarT  schaol  lagiahrtloa,  1310-1X17;  achool 
iittra«lawe,13a0-UII0;  aepaTaticntnBiJtassa- 
chiisetta,  056. 

Statisiies  of  acrieiiltiiTal  aad  aaohnlwl  eol- 
leceH,  135,  137r79n,20«2-a»t3;  of  IwiiBWn  eol- 
IcKen. 217(1-2171,  2180.2M7;  of  city  wlwah, 87- 
38, 1788-1780, 1805, 1819:  of  Bylli JM  aad  maiim- 
allie.1,  08,  l(K>-10-i,  106-106,  IW-IU,  123-123, 
2037;  of  eoUeges  for  woman,  138, 131-183,aU8: 
of  niannal  tmiuini;.  '^93,  2100,  2130-3131;  of 
medical  seluwla,  2047;  of  uanial  a«haola.^IM, 
103.2074-3073:  of  prirate  aaaaadanrT  aekaela, 
74-81.  <3-a5, 88-91 ,  M.  1«86-U0S ;  of  prsCMaional 
8clinul»,  14.'!;  of  public  hiKliioiiaria,  0^72,  85, 
88-02.  1870-1880;  of  HtMe oekMl aTStesis, 7, 0- 
10, 12-23 ;  of  Toform  ackoola,  2337, 2332  3W3. 

See  alto  School  laws. 
Kew  Haven,  early  intellJiceiwe  la,  603;  flisiacad- 

ciuyin,a70;  mvnaal tiaiaing, (07. 
Vew  Jeney,   rity  mtparinteMiirta,  777;   olernr 
failto  e<lucnt«.>,  OSO;oiillegopnMidents.7IU,7tn. 

free  text  books,  1403-1404;  aMaiwSelMal  law*. 

Geology  in,  810, 800, 

Uanulil  training,  I0«^  007,  Oil. 

Fercent  of  male  a4Bdaata,t2;  yer  ewt  af  ata- 
dont-t  of  Gemxui,  45;  par  cent  of  atadaata  of 
trij^>iioi»etTV.M;papalatianiii  1700,  ON;  pn^- 
reM  of  llnt^ei*  College,  SW). 

Sanitarv  achuol  legialution,  1317-1310:  school 
laws.  1400-140:!;  Bottled  by  Swedes  and  DBtch, 
697. 

8tati«tiea  of  agrleultnTiil  aad  laeckaaiaal  eol- 
l«i(ea,  135. 137, 2043-2043;  of  basiaaaa  eoUeges, 
2I7U-217 1,2180-2187;  or«ttya«haats,27-28,1789, 
1805-1880. 1819;  of  callagas  aad  tinivanitiea, 
98,  lOU-lOB,  105-106,  1(W-1I8,  120,  122-123,  703, 
2U27:  of  rollegea  for  wonwm,  125-127, 120, 132- 
i:i:i.  -jo:tj,  2038 ;  o«d(!af,diniLl>,  oad  bliadaakools, 
2301. 2204.  ?^U7;  of  niuiaitl  trnl]ling,2O0S,210O- 
2100.  2114.2120-3121,2124-2125,  310-2129,2130- 
2131, 2i:i9. 2143,  215J. 2158. 21G1-2UB;  ofaiormal 
BClioola,  15-1-103,2074-2075;  of  muse  tniinlng 
arhnol!!.  2057;  of  private  aeeondarysduwia,  14- 
81.83-85,  88-91,  91,  1088-1971:  of  prefineianal 
hcIiooIk.  mi,  145,793;  of  public  liigbschseU,  65- 
72.K3.  M  02,  1880-1881,1025;  of  ntlann  stbools, 
2227.2232-223;<;  of  scbools,  10B4 ;  •fsdnahfn' 
iVublomituled,  2221.  $222.  2234-2220;  sf  BUte 
sclionl  avstoiae,  7, 0-IO,  12-23 ;  sf  teafanalogieal 
sclinob*,  2044;  of  theeloKieaL  Bchoels,  2003. 

Support  of  common  Hchools  in.  718. 

IViiiperauro  inatracUon,  1404;  theologieal 
ai'lioolR.  073. 

TTniverx  ty  extension  eonraes,  003, 064,  MS. 

Var.'ety  of  nntionalitiee  delaya  sahools,  007. 

'Wo:!!.'!!!  Hnflraue  in  scliool  aOiiiTS,  1418. 

,SVc  altt-j  School  InwH. 
Kew  .leriiRnlem  Chnrch,  atatisUea  of  tfaeolagioal 

81-hunls,  142. 
New  I.islit.'!,  religlona  acet  in  Vlrginlm  008. 
Kew  Mexico,  city  saperintandents,  777;  college 
preaid-nts.  784. 

Gciiliijy  in.  839,  800;  growth  of  Agrieoltoral 
and  ^[echanieal  (  oiJe^>,  MO. 

Pe«la:{rt^y  in  higher  inHtitntloas,  152. 

StatisticH  of  agricultural  awl  Beahanical  col. 
leges,  130, 138.  703;  of  oitr  schoals, 27-18, 1810; 
of  oollasas  and  naiversftias,  OB,  10l»-102,  lOS- 
100,  lOO-liO.  122-133.  2U27:  of  deaf,  damb,  aad 
l>Un)  achonla,  2202,  2203,  2207:  of  aanaal 
training.  2114,  2134-21:15,  2130-2140,  3108:  of 
uonnnl  wbooU,  152,154-102,  104.  2n74-30T5'  of 
priv-ate  secondary  acliooli,  74-80,  £2-85,  8»-01 
05,1070-1971;  ofpubUohighsohool»,fl&-7J.73; 


!  New  3 

85,  ao-Sl,  K,  HBI;  af  State 
«,  II,  12-23;  of  teehnologiical  acbosls,'StM. 
New  Metbaalands,  extent,  OM;    '  ' 

nejtjaota  edncation.  M6. 
New  Orleanit,  manualtraiainK,  807.  OU. 
New  Oriaaaa  Unhrersity,  gMtocr  in,m,  831 
Newport,  eowitian  aehasin  in.  Bto. 
New  pqr Aolofy, adiinsa  of  n. MTiaawbia^  si 
437-4441  aapllwittsatac<hM»ttion.4»;  teuR 
Oateaobais  ia,4«;  dMa  avt  diftr  tnmM. 
038-400;  final  nfartiaiM  «•  tha  aU.  440:  sf  m 
aervlce  to  toackara,  037,03S;  aeap>.43»; 
obserralion  in.  430;  art  art  hi  af.Ja  dasadi 
448;  Tala»toadncatiea,«37. 
aa  aim  Child  atadr,  Uld  paycbolagj,  PsjcU- 
egy,  PhysioIagicalWrabMan. 
HtnrpsyohalafyM.  OU,  W.T.Hania  aa.4 
Newsom,  J.  F.,  geologist,  8B8. 8M. 
New  South,  burden  of  sDaisl  ^raUsB»  ia.  077. 
New  »oatli  Walaa,  tatistbia  of  iJaasiiai.n 

2243. 
Newspapers,  posaibiUttts  opsnad  by,  021. 
Mawlou,  Tlaarj,  gaolasist.  Ml. 
New Tork,  snaihintes  te, inmi.  713;  i 
Uka  Yirgiaia,  000. 
Battle  crwusd  far  tke  PreaUesey. 

niogof  America  in,  695. 
CUry  suBBTinteadeBta,    T77-71S:    rnllsgs  na 
dents,  78<, 737-788;  common  sciiools  incsLnial 
iiai««,  6S3;eauatiyaoiwoldiatifats.  1400. 
English  a  blessing  to.  007. 
FUlk  state  ia  1781,  008;  ftnat  esvaaiasfaa  n- 

port.  810. 
Gaasial  deralopsseat  of,  088:    eaataiy  in.  mt- 
843,  860-«63;  gins  to  Cnmell  rairenitT.  «L 
Had  only  private  and  parafbtal  aalsaala  in  DM. 

aah<N4s.30. 

Hannal  training,  872,803,  807,  an,  MB,  803.  01'- 
014, 016. 

NoamalBabanin  tortrainiy  aaanMda»ytaas>aas. 
484;  number  of  private  high  schools,  SL 

Pedagogy   in  higher  iaatitutiiHiR,  15;;; 
ana  parochial  schools  in,  653;  provisioa 
common  schoals,  716, 

HegCDta'  examiaatian  sTaten,  lOOS-MOB. 

SanitAryaafaaoIlaKis)Bt>ea.iaS0.1 

libraries  in,  55:  safaool 

aakaol  districts.   1404-1480:    »atmai»  of, 

school  term,  1406. 

StatisticM  of  uriooltaml  an 
loKa,  135,  I3r20«2'40«3:  of 
2^0-2171,  3I80-St8»;  of  city  sebooh.  27-31. 
I7e9-179l,  1808-1807, I8M.»»:  MrxMrgnmi 
universities,  08, 10O-I82.  105-tC«.  108. 13k.  tS 
123,  nao,  2037-2080;  of  caUms  fer  inii 
ltt-K8, 132-133.  2005.  20B8 :  af  droT.  dinmb.  aB4 
blind  schools,  2201,  22U5, 2207,  2n:!-3314.  2:U. 
3218,  2290;  of  dental  scbMla,  2DS1 ;  of  lav 
aohools,  2059 ;  of  miurie and alarutiaa siliii' 
9180-2200;  efasannaItraistec,S0es.3M»-3IK 
2114,2124-3130,  31X0, 1135, 2140,  2143. 2144.  as:- 
ai&4,  2150,  2108,  3181-2103,  2TCe-2I«S:  of  Md 
)csl  schoals,  2047,  2»W,2MB,  SOW:  oTnaa^ 
aabaois,  152,  154-183.  3074-3OTS,  28CS.30W::  t( 
nursetrainingscboala,  20E7 ;  af  pfa 
■disela,  2053:  of  prirsta  sxeadi  j 
74-81,  83-85,  88-91,  04,  1970-1981,  »>IO-30tI3 : «: 
ynfsssional  schools,  141-145:  af  pabfie  kei 
achools,  05-73,  85,  ttg-02,  um-tflM,  1825:  ^. 
lofenn aabaois,  2227,  2282-2233;  of  arhaij  !  f  - 
fteble-minded,  2221,  2223-2220 ;  of  Statv  arbw 
ayateaM,  7,  0-10,  13-23;  af  «nrhn<»la.i  iisl 
■chaaU,  3044;  of  tbeologieal  iii  haala.  a083.  W 
Teterinary  metlical  schools,  2055. 

Strategie  point  of  tho  Nortii,  884. 

Teachers,   1408-1400:  teacbera'    < 

MOO-MIO;  taacbais' salaries.  14«8-I«0»: 
logical  schao!*,  873;  tmaaey  law,   1418-MIl 
«e<  otfo  Sabaollawa. 

UttiTarst^  exteaoien  conrsea,  008. 084, 985. 

Woman  snflk'aco  in  school  affsizs,  I4M. 

See  alto  Schoo flaws. 
New  Tork  Academy  of  fli  law  <  ,/siila^i   in.  888 
New  York  City,  oommeren  aaa  art  e»atai.  «K: 
first  Latin   aekeol,  887:  iaareaae    in    aebar. 
property,  25 ;  mauoai  trateinr,  89S;  88S.  8^ 
scbo<J««atis«ias,». 
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Ii«v  Tork  Harbor,  hoM  of 

Tiov  Tork  Uw  mImoI.  HSB-1083. 

"Sev  Zeoluid.  aUkOMnat  wfanaUaB,  7^0-330. 

Kicancoa,  atatUUrvaf  c>laestioB,2M».3a41. 

'KIclHWcir.  stria'  ackad  in,  4M. 

N  Icholaa.  KntparoT,  «acoiiTa«cea  girls'  •dneaUas  in 

proTioera,  404;  astatrfinlMa  orphan  kaaias,4M. 
Kilcn,  wmiaia  B..  gaalaciats  (36,868. 
Xorfulk  ConntT.  Va.,  seltoalain,  668. 
Narmal  aad  Iinhiatrial  Sakaol  of  Alalwiin,  fsoa- 

pectH,  796. 
Nannal  conrae,  in  BarUn  eommni  wiioati,  280-281. 
Komml  SlIiooI,  nt  Nashville,  MB. 
Iformul    seheoH,    rstaUiahed   in   tko   Sontham 

SuitcH,  TTi ;  oxUhit  at  Lj-aaa  Univaraal  Expa- 

sitioii,  1731). 
In  AUumiwiaU,  1031-1422;  inFiidaad,4I8,412, 

433;  in  France,  197-198;  In  Italy,  345-348;  in 

Ua«3.icliust'tts,  1383-1384;  in  Knssin,  302;  in 

Tircinio.  1021-1022;  in  West  Virginia,  1444; 

ia  WiaeoDsin.  U48. 
Statistics,  146-104,  2069-2002;  for  last  10  rear*, 

151);  of  mamial  training  in,  2116-2117,  3M2- 

2t43;  of  poptia,  «3-a6;  af  atoitanta,  4,  5;  ef 

dlstribntbin  af  atodanta,  162. 
Set  ttUo  Prirnte  Bonnal  aehaels,  PnUle  naiMsl 

ackaola. 
Karmandia.  Visa  Sarah  T..g«d>giat,8a6, 168,870. 
Norris,  n.  W.,caolagiat,  8».  866. 
Kartliaaiptoa  Iteluioi,    MnsaMihnnstts,    Ibundad, 

704. 
Kortli  Baaaat  ladaairial  Ealiaal.  807. 
Kortli  Carolina,  asriealtacal  dapartaHnt 

drawn  from  nniveiaity,  795. 
City  anperUitendonts,  778;    cleigy  diaaoarago 

eainiB«»*olMalain4iM;  colla|^praeid«iits,Tfi, 
caaaWtatianal  edooxtional  proriaiso  in. 


wttli- 
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788 
731. 

Declaration  of  indapawlanco  in,  686. 

Foir  common  schoalii  bafore  tliaBeTalution,  688. 

GealoKy  in,  843,  862;  graded  aahoolH  In,  669; 
ennrth  of  agiienltnral  and  wacliinicol  ool- 
bges.  101. 

Misrepresentation  of  cdnaatiaaal  oCbirs  in,  C83. 

Ii  a  early  pruriaion  for  schaaia  in,  685;  BOBibeT 
private  111 j;li  schools.  51. 

Fedago^iu  high  institntiona,  133;  par  cant  of 
clssaiaalpr»w>nitsryst<idantB,62;  per  cent  of 
stndcnts  of  Latin,  43. 

Sanitary  acliaaUst^iaWiao,  1320 ;  Rmitb'a  Biatary 
of  Ell  iication  iu,  688 ;  spirit  of  cdneatioo  in 
anperiarfimilira  is,  686. 

Statistics  of  afrricnttural  and  maebcaioal  col- 
!ef:as,  133.  137.  793,  204S-2043;  of  boaiaeaaaol- 
!o)!es.3l7U-2171, 2188-2180;  of  city  nehoeb,  37- 
28,  noi,  1807.  18M.  1819;  of  aoUegea  aadvni- 
vcrsitics,  9H,  100-J02,  105-106,  108-120,  1S2-123, 
2038;  otctrileseafarTromen.  I2S,  131-133,3038; 
of  l1e.if,  dumb,  and  blind  schools,  22U1,  3269, 
2207,  2'iU>,  2218,  2221):  of  law  aalia«K2«60;  of 
mannal  training,  2120-2121,  2131-21Z7,  2132- 
2135,  3143,2(48-2149,  2151,2136,2188;  of  medi- 
calschonlo, 3615,2648;  of  normal  schaols,  153- 
16B,  2078-2077,  2086-2088;  of  pbarinaceiiUcal 
school,*,  2''53;  of  private  si'comliirv  schools, 
74-81,  83-85,  83-91,  W,  1980-1880.  2012-2013!  of 

£rofessiaitai  sclroels,  141-143.  145;  of  public 
ixb  acfaoals,  65-72,  85,  88-92,  1889,  mS;  of 
RcSools,  1020, 1030, 1034 ;  ef  State  sakool  sys- 
tems.  8-10. 12-23;  of  tht-aln|TiraUo]ieaU,lD64. 

Three  PreaMants.  natives  of.  C.'iS. 

Woman  snffrage  in  acliaol  nUiiirs.  1416. 

CnivfTaity  faaadcd,  721 :  tre  alto  School  lawm. 
^<onh  Dakota,  city  anparintendents.  778;  caDcre 
presidents,  784;  conipnlsory  edueattoo.  1412. 

Freoti'xt-boeks,  1413-l4lt;  KoaimSchanllawa. 

ITsrestry  in  AKrieaUoiul  and  Ileakanical  Col- 
lege, 817. 

Geohiey  in,  843. 1862. 

Health  of  pnpUa,  14I2-M13. 

Kindergarten  in,  1414. 

Pedagogy  in  liielicr  institntinnj,  153:  per  cant 
oif  stodenta  of  Latin,  43;  pragressaf  Agrioul. 
turat  and  Mechanical  College,  801;  public 
scliooln,  1411-1412. 

Statiaties  of  xf^cnltural  nad  Hoeiaanleal  col- 
laifni,  138.  138.  7*3, 3042-2043;  of  buainess  col- 
leges, 2170-2171,  2188-3189;  af  cltr  scbonla.  27 
28, 1H20;  of  eoUesea  and  nnivwaitias,  M,  100- 


Martii  Dakatn-Cantiinnd. 

103,  166-M6,    N».1UI,  I3».t33,   3036;  of  deaf, 

dnmb,  and  blind  schookt,  2202, 2205, 2Sm,  2210; 

^manual  tralniBg,  3134-2125.3134-2135,  2140, 

2154,2168;  of  norm.il  schools.  153-162, 164,2070- 

3077,  2088-2069;  of  private  seeeadary  sclMwIa. 

74-80,  82-65,  88.01.  95,  1984-1085,  26l'2-a013;  of 

pablio  high  schoals,  6^71, 73, 83, 8»-61,  n,  1888, 

1925 ;  ofSUitoacbool  sjatans,  8, 9, 11, 12-23. 
See  al*o  Sclicolhiwa. 
Xorthrop,  Jubu  I..  geologiat,84I. 
Northwest  lYovinccs  (India),  atatiatirs  of  ednca- 

ltoB,2338  2238. 
Northwest  Territory,  laws  for  school  purposes, 

738;  aatttament  of,  7X;  townsliipa,  dedicated 

toaahaala,7a5. 
Kortb-matam  Univeiaity,  geolagy  in,  827,  854; 

msivaraity  oxtenaiau  eourses,  951. 
VartoB,  T.  n.,  repart  on  spelling  and  proaiuicia* 

tiao  af  altemknltcraas,  873-879. 
irertaa,WiIUaBa  H..  geoloftiat.  820. 
Kanrny.atatiatka  of  edaeatlon,  2238-3239;  ofiini- 

TaraitT  librarias,  3R-314. 
Notes  on  Virginia,  prnlscd  by  Humboldt,  7X0. 
Nora  Hcotia,  statistics  of  adueatioa,  2240-3241 ; 

Tory  continfcant  drtvan  to,  716. 
Novalts,  ongifu  afphllaaaphv.  433. 
Naab^  Abatfca,  aecaut  af,  1479. 
Noaabar,  ariciit  of,  M81. 
NnMiaaiatto  aaaiaties.  list  of,  161i<l.l630. 
Nuiae  tcaialus  ackanU,  9«S-«iM;  atatiatlca,  141, 

143,  145,  146,  2a56.::»57:   af  baaaftMtlaaH  to, 

2294-2336. 
Norses,  079, 988-004. 

O. 

Obertin  Collage,  gaotocir  in,  844,  862;  oniToraity 

eztenaiou  aoorses,  930,060. 
Odeasa,  school  oxbiblt  at  Lyaaa  Unirarsal  Kxpo- 

sition.  1730. 
Oeliuko,  Fritz,  on  raemitiag  of  tcaebers  in  Prus- 
sia, 231. 
O'Farrrll.  Uieboel  Jaaopb,  death  and  akatcli,  1770. 
Ogden  College,  geology  in,  S3ii,  856. 
Oglethorpe,  Jos.,  settles  Georgia,  602. 
Ohio,  city  siiperiatendeats,  778-779;  colleges  awl 
universities,  1023,  1027;    coUego  presidents, 
784-785,788. 
Esaaainatioii*,  1415;  examination  of  teacbcta, 

1419. 
Indnatrial  education  of  eolorad  race,  1023, 1027. 
Largostnnmber  of  public  high  acbooW  in,  3'J. 
Unnnal  training,  8U2, 893,  911. 
Pedagogy  in  higher  iustitutiatks,  153 :  progress 
of  State  university,  801 ;  pniiils'  reailiag 
conrsea,  1419-1421 ;  purchase  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 737. 
Sanitary  school  legislation,  1320-1322. 
Statistics  of  agricuUnral  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 130-137.  2042-2043;  of  art  and  mnsio 
schools,  2198-21119 ;  ol  busiBe.>>s  colleges,  21i<i- 
2171,2188-2191 ;  of c:tyRchool.s,27  28, 1791-1792, 
1807-1809,1814.  1820;  of  colleges  anil  llMixcri,!- 
lies,  93.  10  I-I02,  105-lWl,  UlX-120,  122-123,  17l>3, 
2029;  af  colleges  I'ur  vroiuen,  125-128,  13S-133, 
2033,2038;  of  ilrnf,  dumb,  ami  blind  schools, 
2202,2205,2208,  220.1,  2211,  2212-~.;i4,  2215.2218, 
2220;  of  dental  suhuols,  2031;  of  law  scbmils, 
2050;  of  manunl  training,  209<i.  2110-2111,  2114, 
2130-2121,2121-2127,  2130-2137,2140,  2119,2134, 
2157, 2163 ;  of  mexlical  schools,  21U8,  204i>,  2i'5'J ; 
of  normal  schools,  133-102,  IW,  2078-2077,  20.-S- 
2089;  of  nurse  training  schools,  2tt)7;  et  pliar- 
Biaceatical  schools,  20.'>3,  2U.')4 ;  of  private  sec- 
endary  sokoolH,  74-80,  82-85,  88-91.93.  1931- 
1987;  of  professional  schools.  141-14G;  of  pub- 
lic high  achooU,  03-71,  73,  83,  88-91.  03,  1>«9- 
1»9,  1823-1821;  of  reform  aciiools.  2228,  2212- 
S2I3;  of  acbaols  for  beble-miniled.  2221.2223, 
2221 ;  of  State  school  systems.  8, 9, 11. 12-23 :  of 
technological  schools.  2044 ;  of  tlie<*ioglcal 
schools,  2064-20GS;  of  veterinary  medical 
aehaels,  2065. 
Text  books,  141S-I416;  te»  aln>   School   taws; 

township  aystnn,  1414-1413. 
TTniversity  extension  courses. 9SO--063, 065. 967. 
WoBian  suffrage  in  school  affairs,  1416-1419. 
Set  also  School  laws. 
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Ohio  State  TTnivorsity,  forestry  in,  817 ;   geoIoCT  ' 
io,  844, 862 ;  Dnirersity  extension  ooorses,  &S9, 
060,961. 

Obio  Unirorsity,  nnirersity  extension  courses. 
059, 9«0. 

Oliio  Wt-sleyan  University,  geolorr  in.  844,  862; 
nniversity  extension  cuunies,  050, 060. 

Oil  and  vrinomartiinery,  exhibit  at  international 
exposition,  Milan,  1727. 

Oklnhuma,  city  superintendents,  770. 
District  system,  1421. 
Geology  in,  845. 864. 
Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils, 

1421-1422. 
Statistics  of  agricultaral  and  mechanical  col- 
leecx,  130-137:793,  2042-2043;  of  city  schools, 
27-28.1792,1809;  of  colleges  and  unireniltiea, 
98,  11K)-102,  105-100,  108-117,  122-123,  2020;  of 
manual  training,  2110-2117,  2134-213S,  2140, 
2168-2160;  of  normal  schools,  15^-163.  2076- 
2077;  of  privato  secondary  schools.  74-81.  83- 
85. 88  91. 05. 1980-1987 ;  of  public  hiek  schools, 
C5-72. 85, 88-92,1880;  of  SUte  schod  systems, 
8-10,  12-23. 
See  also  School  laws. 

Old  fleld  schools  in  Virginia,  683. 

"Old  I^ortiiwest,"  Hinsdale's  History  of,  725. 

Old  psychology,  classification  of  soal-Bctirities, 
433;  does  not  diU'er  from  new,  438-440;  final 
relations  to  the  new,  449;  gives  consistent  ac- 
count of  one's  life,  433;  scope  of, 433;  valueof 
contributions  of,  435. 
Sa  ttUo  c:hild  study.  New  psychology,  Psychol- 
o2y,  Physiological  psychology. 

Old  Psychology  v.  the  New,  W.  T.  Harris  on,  433- 
437.  • 

Old  South,  "class"  in,  677;  northern  and  Oennan 
settlers  in,  677 ;  original  literature  of,  076. 

Oldenburg,  Pnnco  Peter,  presides  over  ndminis- 
I  ratiou  of  girls'  schools,  404. 

Oldenburg,  boys  in  secondary  schools,  299;  statis- 
tics of  eilneation,  2230-2237. 

Olmsted,  Denison,  guoiogist,  843, 863. 

Omaha,  manual  training,  887,  Oil ;  school  statis- 
tics, 30-31. 

Ontario,  statistics  of  education,  2240-2241. 

Opium,  smuggled  into  Alaska,  1492. 

Oppelu,  cost  per  head  of  common  school,  217; 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in,  216. 

Oral  lectures,  advantageous  in  geography,  036;  in 
college  coarse,  022 ;  in  St.  Louu  schools,  636 ; 
react  on  lessons,  637;  recommended  for 
schools,  037. 

Oratory,  schools  of,  statistics,  2200. 

Onlinaueo  of  1787.  734. 

Onlwsy.  J.  At.,  and  manual  training,  887, 

Oregon,  city  superintendents,  779;  college  presi- 
dents, 785;  compulsory  school  law,  1422. 
Forestry  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, 817. 
Geology  in,  845,  864. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institntionB,  153 ;  per  cent 
of  students  in  German,  45 :  progress  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college,  801. 
Sanitary  condition  of  school  bouses,  1422. 
Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col* 
leges,  136,  13K.  793,2042-2043;  of  business  col- 
leges, 2170-2171. 2190,  2191 ;  of  city  schools,  27- 
28, 1792, 18U0. 1820:  of  Colleges  and  universities, 
98,  100-1U2. 105-106,  108-120,  122-123.  2029-2030; 
or  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2202,  2205. 
2208.  2216,  2218,  2220;  of  law  schools.  2U59;  ot 
manual  training,  2116-2117,  2124-2127,  2132- 
2133,  2140,2154.2157;  of  medical  schools.  2048; 
of  normal  schools.  153-162,  104,  2076-2077;  of 
private  secondary  schools,  74-80,  82,  B5,  88-91, 
05,  1986-1987;  of  professional  schools,  141-143; 
of  public,  high  sclinois,  65-71,  73.  85.  88-91,  03, 
189?l,  1028;  of  reform  schools,  2228,  2232-2233; 
of  State  school  Hystenis.  8,0.  11,12-23;  of  tech- 
nological schools,  2044 ;  of  theological  schools, 
2005. 

Teachers'  oxaminations  and  certificates,  1423. 

Uiiiveraity  extension  courses.  903. 

Woninii  surtrnifo  in  school  affairs,  1418. 

Atea'so  School  laivs. 

"ws.SW?'"  -*«'*<"'""™1  College,  geology  in, 


Organisation  of  city  aehool  sytteaa.  SkSj 
school  systems,  organisation  of. 

Organ  isatiun  of  school  in  Fislud,ilMX. 

Organisation  of  school  system*.   gKSckgellm 

Onent,  conquered  by  Greece  snd  BoacCS. 

Omitbological  aocietle.4,  list  of,  1U8-15S1. 

Orosi  OS,  character  of  his  hixtory,  519. 

Orton,  K4  ward,  geologiat.  828, 814,  i4S,  MS. 

Osbnm,  H.  F.,  geologbt,  841. 

Osbom,  Heury^taKtrd,  death  and  sbtdi.  I7X. 

Otis,  James,  leadcroftbe  RcvolatioB,710i 

Otterbeln     University,     nnivctaity 
courses,  059, 960. 

Ondh,  statisti'  s  of  educatian.  2238-SS. 

Owen,  D.  A.,  geologist,  828. 854. 

Owen,  Richard,  geologist,  828. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  itatistja.  Mt. 


Pacific  University,  university  Mtnisiw 

963. 

Packard,  Alphens  &,  geologist,  UT.Kt 
Paddock,  John  Adams,  death  anil  skctcb.  ITTL 
Painting  societies,  list  of,  1629-1631. 
Paleontology,  text-books  in.  827. 
Paraguay,  statistics  of  cdnra)ios,M«-2ai. 
Parentage  of  children  in  BerBm  oonipiM  lOii*, 

262;  of  teachers  in  Prnssia,  228-81 
Paris,  manual  training  in, 801;  Ml»ol«Ukit«n 

Lyons  Universal  Exposition,  li31. 
Park,  John  &.,  State  snperinlemient,;n. 

Parker,  Henry  W.,  geologist,  834.  

Parkman.  Francis,  ou  reasons  for  Peno's  s««" 

with  Indians,  701.  ^    , 

Parks,  C.  Wellman,  report  on  forertry,  »*»; 

report  on  internauonal  expoaitios  «f  l«  a 

Milan,  172J-1728;  report  on  Lrooi  1  Hi's* 

Exposition  of  I8M,  I729-1734. 
Park8,il.H..geologiat,830.8M.  .  ,.  .. 

Parmenter,  Charles  W.,  and  msniul  tnusW,"' 
Panwhial  schools,  beginDlngaof,  iaPsnijlnia 

703;  linteh,  on  Manhattan  Islsad,  .18;  « 

South  Carolina,  C8t.  ,  .., 

Partisan  policy,  effect  on  nniCng  the  people.'* 
Parvin,  T.  S.,  820. 

Passavant,  P.  M.,  death  and  sketrh.I<tl. 
Patrick,  (i.  T.  W..  signs  Iowa  cU14-«t»«J  <«<* 

lar,457.  ^^ 

Patroon.  the,  likeness  to  the  feudal  lorf. », 
Patroou  war,  mentioned,  665.  . 

Patent  Office,  New  England  invenUoni  m.* 
Patriotic  socleUes,  list  of,  1620-1629.       „  ,  ^ 
Patriotism,  teaching,  in  Peansylvanis,  l««-l» 
Fattengill,  Henry  K.,  State  •uperintendM'-'* 
Patterson,  Hisa  Hannah  W.,  death  and  li*'*- 

1771. 
Patterson,  E.  W.,  death  and  sketch,  17^. 
Patten,  Horace  B.,  geologist,  822,  8S2. 
Paulsen,  Professor,  work  on  EnropeaDumvenffl" 

mentioned,  204,308:  qnated,3tl9. 
Payne,    William    H.,  and    Peabody  faiii  •'■ 
represents  the  North  west.  758-  , 

Peabody,    Miss    Elizabeth    Paimtr,  deaUi  * 
sketch,  1771.  .  ,  .j.. 

Peabody,  George,  ancestry  and  family  "^i^Z' 
an<r  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  compM*.  ,'*; 
oboice  of  Kobert  C.  Winlhrop  to  *!■»»■ 
bto  ebaritles,  740;  death,  751;  eiecntirt" 
dom  of,  753,  757;  fortunate  nativity  "iT, 
gift  to  poor  of  London,  746;  helps  ths  »«" 
"  for  the  whole  conntry."  754. 
Peabody,  S.  H..  and  manual  timnuag,  W-"'^ 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  1019;  appr««l>l»l* 
solution  of,  760.  n.  t  L 

Benefiu  to  national  reconciliatioa.  754 ;  V-^ 
M.  Curry  8  coming  history  of,  7S! :  enconnp 
ment  to  the  nonth,  755. 
Followed  by  gifts  in  Sonthem  SUIes.  «i- 
Imitating  old  Congress  of  the  CoBf«dei»» 

755. 
Object,  757. 
Personnel  of  trustees,  75«:    prlncipsl  y<4  » 

tooche<l.  761. 
Restricted  to  the  Sonthem  States.  74S. 
School  committee,  756;  supported  by  the  a** 
em  educational  public,  764;  training  ISK*'' 
for  Sonthern  States,  763. 
Peabody  Institute,  founding  of,  746. 
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Veaboiy  Masenm  in  Talo  UnlTenitr,  823,  852. 
Peabody  trustees,  American  Idea  of  achools,  761 ; 
appvaU  in  tho  Southern  States,  750. 

First  meeting  of,  751. 

In  symiMtliy  with  the  edncational  public,  750. 

Nevervltbuuta'qaoram,  753. 

Personnel  of,  753;  prudence  in  beginning,  758. 

Beports  of,  704. 

Southern  cooperation,  TC2. 

Three  steps  in  policy  of,  761. 

?ear8on,  (Iharlrs  Henry,  death  and  sketch,  1776. 
earaon,  Jonathan,  geologist,  841. 
Pearey,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  State  superintendent,  773. 
Feck,  Dr.,  on  induenoe  of  physical  and  mental  de* 
fects  upon  nualidcation  for  military  service, 
1691. 
Pock,  Je<lediah.  common  schools  advocated  by,  717. 
Peck,  Thomas  E..  death  and  sketch,  1771. 
Pock,  Whitman,  death  and  sketch,  1771. 
Pedagogic  musenm.  Paris,  exhibit  at  Lyons  tTni- 

versal  Exposition.  1730. 
Pedagogical  forms,  accuracy  needed  for,  806. 
Pedagogy,  statistics  in  colleges  and  unlveraiUes, 
140, 153, 161 ;  of  distribution  of  students,  162. 
PendargasI,  W.  W.,  quoted  on  education  in  Uin- 

nesoia.  1389-1393;  State  superintendent,  773. 
PenAeld.  S.  L.,  geologist.  833. 
Penn.  William,  attempts  ideal  government,  700; 
cdncalion  favored  by,  718;  frame  of, govern- 
ment mentioned,  701;  lacked  stateamuiiship, 
701;    nonresintance  tangbt  by,  700;    oblalns 
rbarterin  1681, 700 ;  precepla  and  maxims,  701 ; 
reasons  for  success  with  Indians,  701;  reli- 
gious toleration  of,  700. 
PenhnylvaniA  academy    and   charitable    school 
founded  by  Dr.  Franklin,  707. 

City  superintendents,  779;  college  presidents, 
785.  788;  colonists  in  perpetual  conlllc^  701; 
contending clasaeain,  718 ;  controlled  by  Dutch 
In  1664,700. 

Emplnymrnt  of  teachers  in,  1426;  exposed  to 
Indians.  701. 

Failure  of  poor  schools  in,  723. 

Free  text-b«ioka.  1423-1424 ;  tee  alto  School  laws. 

Oe<i1ngy  in  colleges,  820, 845, 846, 804-865. 

High  schools,  im. 

Industry  in  colony,  702. 

Leading  claases  hostile  to  common  schools,  720. 

Manual  training  in,  892, 902, 904, 9(»,  910, 911, 93S ; 
medical  schools,  985. 

Keglocts  western  settlers,  701. 

I'edagogy  in  higher  institutions,  153 ;  progress 
of  gute  college,  801. 

Sanitary  school  legislation,  1322-1323;  school 
attendance,  1424-1425;  school  term,  1421;  sec- 
tarian instruction,  1426;  settled  by  Swedes  In 
19.T8,  700. 

Statiotica  of  agrlcnltnral  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 135, 137, 2042-21143 ;  of  art  music,  and  elo- 
cution srhoola.  2198-2200;  of  business  colleges, 
2170-2171,  2190-2193;  of  city  schools.  27-28, 
1792-1793,1809-1810.  1821:  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 98.  100-102,  1U5-1U0.  1U8-12U,  122-123, 
793.  a030-203l ;  of  col'pges  for  women,  12.'>-129: 
131-1X3.  2035,  2038:  of  ileaf,  dumb,  and  lilind 
scIkwIs,  2201, 2205,  22U8, 2216. 2218, 2220 ;  of  ilon 
tal  schools,  2051 ;  of  law  schools.  2059 :  of  man- 
ual training,  2090.  2111-2112.  2124-2129.  2132- 
2135,  2143,  2145,215:;,  21.'i7.  2159.  2163,  2166-2167. 
2160;  of  medicalsi'hoola,  204B.205U:  of  normal 
schools,  153-163. 2U70-2077,  2088-2089;  of  nurse- 
training  Hcfaools,  205*^;  of  pharniacetiilcal 
achooU,  2054;  of  pri^-ato  necnudary  M^hooU, 
51,74-81,83-85,88-91  94,1986-1992,2012-2013; 
of  professional  schools,  141-145;  of  public 
high  schools,  65-72,  85.  88-92,  1899-1905,  ]926| 
of  reform  sojiools,  2227,  2232-2233;  of  Rcliools 
for  feeble-mindnl,  2221,  2223,  2224;  of  State 
school  systems,  7,9-10, 12-23;  of  technological 
KChooU,  2044;  of  theological  schools,  2U65;  of 
veterinary  metlical  schools,  2055. 

Teachers'  certiflcates,  1424;  teaching  patriot- 
ism, 1425-1420. 

Unfavorable  to  common  schools,  700;  univer- 
sity extension  courses,  951.  063,  964.  965. 

Woman  nufTrage  in  school  allairs,  1418. 

^0  alto  Sclioullaws, 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  nnd  manual 
training,  892. 


Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Franklin  founds,  706. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  forestry  in,  817; 
geology  in,  846,  864;  progress,  801-803;  sta- 
tistics. 793. 

Penrose.  U.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  geologist.  825. 

Pensions  for  U^ochers  iu  Benin  common  schoola, 
274 ;  in  Italy,  375;  in  Kiissia,  393-394. 

Perceptive  stago  in  acquiring  knowledge,  623. 

Percentage,  teaching  of.    Ste  Arithmetic. 

Porei,  Juan,  discovers  Dixon  scntrance,  1471, 147S.' 

Perkins,  Genrgo  H..  geologise,  849, 800. 

Peru,  statistics  of  edacation,  2240-2241. 

Festaloiii,  influence  on  Cygnmus,  414,  note;  men- 
tioned. 226, 477. 

PetertheGreat,  edncational  efforts  of,  410;  foonda 
Imperial  Academy,  1409. 

Petrarch,  inflnenco  on  learned  societies,  1495. 

Fiailo,  William  H.,  geologist,  835.856. 

Pliarmaceotical  schools,  statistics,  141, 143, 14S, 
2053-2U54. 

Pharmoconlloal  societies,  1534-1536. 

Pharmacy,  students,  979. 986, 987, 989. 

Pbiladelpbia,  foremostatKevolution.'OS;  increase 
in  supervising  officers,  25;  mannal  training, 
892,9)14,905,010,911,935;  Quaker  scboolx  in, 
702;  sanitary  ochoot  legislation,  1339-1340; 
echool  atatistlcs,  32;  university  extenaion 
courses,  951 . 

Fliilatelical  societies,  list  of,  1610-1620. 

Philliiuore,  Sir  K..  quoted  on  Italian  unity,  327. 

Phillips,  Professor,  geologist.  839. 

Philosophical  Society,  Franklin  moving  spirit  ot, 
706. 

Philosophy,  bibliography,  1759;  gifts  of,  to  man, 
433. 

Photography,  exhibit  at  international  oxpositioa, 
MQan,  1^27. 

Phyalcal  culture.  Set  Gymnastics  and  Physical 
training. 

Physical  degeneration  of  population,  1691-1602. 

Physical  education,  1687-1690. 

Physical  geography,  in  correlation  of  studiea, 
514-515. 

Physical  growth,  O.  Stanley  Hall,  430. 

Physical  societies  in  Italy,  1496 ;  list  of,  1532-153S. 

Physical  training,  bearing  on  education,  461;  evo- 
lution of  nervous  system,  460;  hygienic  nnd 
educational  ends  of  exercise,  459 ;  in  correla- 
tion of  studies,  512;  its  interrelations  with 
mental  and  physical  training,  458-461; 
strengthens  the  nervous  system,  4ti0. 

Physics,  compulsory  in  Harvard  University,  619; 
in  correlation  of  studies,  515-516;  p.  r  cent  of 
secondary  pnpils  in,  85;  statistlcH  in  p  ivate 
liigli  schools,  54 ;  in  private  secondary  schools, 
eu,  78, 80,  87,  91 ;  in  public  high  schools.  47. 60, 
09,71,87.91:  treats  nature  by  cleiiionts,  030. 

Physics-mntlicmatiea,  study  of,  in  Italian  tech- 
nical InstituteK,  354.  350. 

Physio-medical  schoola.  statistics,  2050. 

Physiography,  InHinictlons  iu,  819. 

Pbysiologlcal  jisychology.  branch  of  newpsycboW 
ogv,433;  imimrtance  toeducation,436;  train- 
ing in,  1C82-I688. 
See  aho  CliiUl  study,  Now  psychology.  Old  psy- 
rliology.  Paychnlogy. 

Pickering  Tinibtliy,  nettles  in  Korthwcst  Terri- 
tory, 930 ;  supports  Kcliool,  088. 

Pieclmoiit  region,  PrcHbytorian  inHuenco  in,  699. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  educational  system  not  from 
Leyden,  6C0. 

Pillsbury,  I.  Webster,  death  and  sketch,  1771. 

Pingrv.  John  K.,  death  nnd  sketch,  1771. 

Plaiit'i'lirsiological  Iniiituto  at  Carlsriilie,  814. 

Pinto,  intiucn'  e  on  Aiistolli',  433;  on  ]ihllosophy, 
447:  on  the  .\onng  child,  447:  taught  In  the 
a-nilcmy.  1493;  mentioned,  497. 

Platonic  academy,  early  history,  1405.  1490. 

Flotb.>Hniograpli,  Instrnmcnt  used  in  stndy  of 
criminology.  1605. 

Pliny's  lieograpby  used  in  Middle  .V;!cs,  502. 

Plutarch,  rragon  for  greatucss  of  his  biogra- 
phies, 520. 

Plymouth,  common  schools  not  bronght  from 
Leyden,  652;  delay  in  organising  school.  659; 
Intelligence  of  early  settlors.  653 ;  penaltiea 
of  laziness,  C04;  popular  government  in,  654; 
represeuta  Ives  of  the  middle  class,  060;  re- 
ligious thinkers  in,  060.  ' 
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Pubiodanostocw,  M.,  pmmntar  of  Holy  Hysod 

of  liiKii*,  ma. 

Foetrr,  tlrana,  a»d  prose  fictioc  letd  to  all  art 

realms,  033. 
Poets'  union,  in  Genaan;,  150». 
Poiorar^,  M.,  ninlateT  of  paMk  ioatnictioK,  US, 

Point  Rarrow,  riaited,  UK. 

Point  Itarrnw  scbool,  ^aa]Eft,i«portoa.l4U. 

Point  IIopo  UisaiMi  Sohosl, report oa,  UOT-lMS. 

Puhtnil,  A.  ]).,OD  ooniBiittoo «f,  15,  «70;  qootod  an 
iHliK'ation  io  Now  Jrrsey,  KSA-t-tM;  signa 
rriiort  of  KatxwminittMi  on  orgiminlisB  of 
I'itv  Ri'liool  sv8t«ms,  955;  State  auperlatcnd- 
cot,  77a. 

Polfiuil,  cdueationiil  hifltieitrc  «a  Koaala,  410; 
o4nratioii<il  qucstiana  iu,  398. 

Politic  il  criana,  influeiwo  on  eiluratioB,  378. 

Poliiiial  ovolntioa,  poortf  Tfnteated  by  popular 
historians.  506. 

Po1itir:il  prosiwrity,  depm4a  on  civil, 421. 

Polil  irni  Hcii'uc^  ttlicllllig  of,  (94. 

Poi.vtrchnicnia  of  Carlamlie,  613-<14. 

Polytochuicuiii  of  'Btisiugtonu  aeoaaBt^l^lZl. 

Polvloilmicnm  of  lliga, Ktotiatics, 3*8. 

Poole,  ^Villiaal  Frederick,  aleath  asd  sk<tt<A,  1772. 

Poor  Richard'*  Alnanac,  Franklin  fbnnds,  70*. 

Poor  schools,  in  tieorpia,  f;iilnro  of,  723. 

Pope,  ilio,  ^VCH  Spiim  coast  of  America  f^ron 
I.jiljmdrir  to  Ilcalopen,  $84. 

Ponotl'  Island,  acooBBtof,  1483. 

Popnlation,  distrilmtioa  of,  in  1781,  73S,  sCatiatica 
of  rilics,  1TS0-IB22;  of  proportion  in  ooUoge, 

'       I«g.10»;  studies  in,  IflSO-lWl. 

Porta, Bnpti«t,T,  founds  .icodomy,  1496. 

Porter,  T.  C„  Reoloiftst,  M6,«8(. 

Portugal,  statistics  of  education,  233B-22t*. 

Posen.  cliitdrea  in  school,  21t. 

Foot.n^e  stamps,  exhibit  at  intnrnatiosal  ezpoil- 
timi,  Milan,  lT2i. 

Potlnlcli.  the,  cercroeniea rf,  14<2-1«<4. 

Potter.  'Williiim  B.,  ewilojrist,  837, 841. 

Poivcll,  ,T.  W.,  geoloeiat,  S27,  855. 

PonvH, 'V7.  B..  andinaaaaltralaiag,  SSS;  ODCaai- 
mittcoof  FiftecB,  479;  «aat€«1  on  edocatim  in 
I>istrict«fC«lnail>ia,lSte-13«e;  ai;rD«  report  of 
KaVioiH»Biitt«o  OS  oti^aaiiation  of  city  school 
BVstoau,553i  saneriaMndoiitSiatrictsclKiols, 
773. 

Practical  .Scliool  at  AErlcnItnro  of  the  Slione, 
cxliihit  at  Lrona  Universal  Expoattiea,  1730. 

Prai  lie  View  State  Xonaal  Sdiool,  Texas,  pr^reaa, 
803. 

Pratt,  Charles,  fonnder  of  Pratt  lastttate,  Braok- 
hn,  N.  Y.,  mmtioned,  899. 

Pratt  Institntc,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  8W. 

Prt'limiBary  Xraiaiag  of  Teackcrs.  Sre  Scliool 
l««s. 

Prcpiiratory  nicdical  schools.  atatisticR,  2045. 

Pi-c|)arat<>ry  schools,  disciplinary  stodiea  ia,  619. 

I*rc?,h,vtcrian  schools,  S€. 

Prcstivicrian  schools  in  Alaslca^accoinit  of,  1451, 
1458,  MC2,  1405,  1469,  1477. 

Prcsbylcrians,  common  schoois  anMiag,  C51;  cm- 
snilo  asainst  isnorance  699;  polity,  natfixed, 
7UU;  Kcotcli  .ii.d  Iiisbln  North  Carnliaa, 6W ; 
statistics  of  colleges  and  nniv-ersitiea,  97, 141; 
ofurivnto  scconrtarj'  scboois,  84. 

Presidents  of  collcjses  ttIjo  teach  jieolM^  871. 

Prcsuppi^sitioBS,  imliffenoTis  to  Latin,  929. 

PresuiipoMitions  of  I'eTng.  need  to  lie  learned,  925. 

Prcttyman,  E.  B.,  State  snperiatendent,  77S. 

l*reyer,  Professor,  on  ariffin  of  naniber,  1981; 
rcscsTcbes  in  ckild  stmij',  4S8. 

Priasar^-  ediu^tiew,  iteedof  attevtioa  to,  917, 

Primary  schools  in  Fraace,  189-192. 

Primary  teachen  in  Ariasoa.  1351.  . 

Prince 'I'Mward  Island,  statiatica  ef  edacatiaa, 
2240-2341. 

Princeton  Collope,  chief  stady  in,  438;  emiaent 
alumni  of,  TOO;  foundntiou  aad  inflaence of, 
989;  ceolo(fyin,839, 800;  gntdnateaaf,  iB  Ifortli 
Carolina,  088;  log  cnllegu  model  of,  093. 

Princeton  Se«iinary,  978. 

PriBcipsIs,  nixl  aanltarr  osnditioB  cf  adtools, 
1327, 1330, 1332, 1396. 1342. 1343 ;  datieaia  Berlin 
emniooin  sebool,  393;  of  ptriratv  aeoaadary 
scIkmIs,  nawes,  19»-2917;  of  pabUc  high 
schools,  1823-1927.  r        v        gu 


PriatiBg,  InirtTneUaB  af  ealaral  nM>  ia.  IIS-MB, 
Prirato  and  paradia!  acbaola  In  K«w  T«rk,9n, 

Private  high  acSaMdacooipaml  uriili  ^fUic.  9943; 
elenieutary  pupils  in.  53;  i^iilaanai  aarf  i> 
omse. 54;  nnBiWref  gnulaatcs, SS;  pgrapatiia 
of  boys  and  giria  ia,  51 :  yiiplfa  wiifaiMH  te 
coUego.  52;  recoadary  pwpila  in,  SS;  atTtisHfr. 
37,50.51;  statistics oi']>upils.M-9S;  afaatai- 
ttry  students  in,  61 ;  of  atndiaw,  S3. 
See  alto  Public  bigk  sclnoU,  Prirate  aecaate; 
arhoola. 

Prirate  normal  acfamla.  atatiatica.  MS.  149;  Ihrkat 
tan  years.  ISO :  of  BCboola.  inxtractara,  aad  «§- 
dcMts,  137;  of  st^fdents  and  coarsaa  of  atadr, 
158. 199. 

Prirato  schools,  in  Alaska,  list  of  te*clM*a.Iin: 
lllSoatii,71I;  atatiatica,  18. ».  19>B-ai7. 

Prirato  secaadary  acbaola,  atatiattoa  ef  arerai^ 
of  teacliera  «id  atndaatii,  19-87;  of  baaabe- 
tia«a  ttt,  3234-2235:  of  eartaia  afitta,  Jt-?!*; 
of  denominational  acboals,  83,  84:  of  «qB^ 
meat  aad  IdoooH',  81. 82 :  af  ackasla,  iaatiacl 
aia,aMlstad*ata,74;  of  atadcBtaaadoomfs 
aratadT,7S.39v 

ProfcaaioBia  edueatiaa,  Sn-UltS:  atnalaBta.  K»- 
9(3. 

Professional  Inslrnctkta,  SacietjrcCaf  OwShne. 
1733. 

Prefeaiiiaua  aolioola,  atatiatica.  MI-M&  1M&.SST. 

Fi«r»<8ieBal  traiatae  af  teacbera,  ataaiatin.  18- 
153. 
Ste  alas  Pedafa(y. 

Piatessan  aad  iaatractara  in  anlToraMics  u4 
c^llcgea,  statistics,  98. 

PranminatieB  af  cheaiical  tanaa,  8T3-978,. 

Ftopertv,  statistics,  ef  agrtadtaial  aad  Marteai- 
cidcan«gD*,l»-138,»«»^ea;  afcWytclml!. 
intf-UM;  af  eailegea  tni  auimritha.  l»- 
194;  af  orilcfn  tut  wanea,  127;  of  i  iniai  ii 
scliools,  17;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  bUad  arbaob, 
«»l-2202.23ST-2n8,  2211-X211.  2314-aW.  2239 
of  normal  schools,  206&-2092;  of  priTVle  aer 
ondary  sehoola,  SI,  81,  Iie>-3M7;  of  mm<i.» 
afataar  aeha*K  29I5-28R:  af  wmVBc  Ue1> 
schools,  72,  73,  1813-1987;  of  nfam 
2227-2233;  of  schools  for  fteble  i 
2221. 

Praaser,  Oharka  S.,  jeealogM,  838,  Ml,  SC^  8*3. 

ProtaMolt  Alec,  refaraia  eaaaaerrial «  ~      ~ 

Protestant  Episcopal  Clinreii,  1 
and  tinivcrsitica,*?,  142, 

Ppatestant  aohnols  in  Pms^a,  t 

Protestant  teachers  iu  Piaaala,  ] 
249. 


Frateatasts,  aWuidnnee  ia  semadjiiy  aefcouJa  ia 
Garmany,  298-382:  llliteraey  ia  PrBsut  213. 
note ;  inom  favorable  conditions  af  edaratisa 
aaaoug,  ia  Prnsaia,  219 ;  arepartioa  of  Itilan 
iBPm«sia,23g,331;  atattatfeaof  j 


i- 


aoheolaaf  I>raaaia,2n. 
Protafwpef,   INaritil,    on    ttaiAxs 

Bna«ia,393. 
PrSTldaoce,  S.T.,c«nna«n  nr)raol5im,aM;  ^aat-.jl 

trainiag,  905. 911, 913, 91 4. 
Pnnsia,  boya  ia  aeeandaiy  setiaoia,  IBS,  SW:  ««r,. 
paratl ve  odoeatiaBBl  statiatkai,  377  ;  eaaaaan 
&T«  iUHnary  of  OMiioHea  asd  run.alM  i 
319,  aoM;  «onq^la»r7  odacatiaa,  laB)e:th.3r<. 
foreetaia,a09;  MatCTy  af  cstiaMa  atliialaT» 
teas  ef  Barita,  245-97;  ne  «(w  Berija  «:i 
BCbeal  B2?*eai ;  inflaeaco  of  poHlir  al  cilaci 
tteoia.3CT;rcligtog«»tatiatlea«f  iatiraatJia; 
ormf ddht  seboer*,  Ztl :  alotlatltssf  cdaeatlaa. 
S36-3237;  atady  of  bistary  in, 3»4. 
PnMSlan  «OBHDon  achaid  teaUieia.  aice  «C  23S-Sa 

OmditiaB  «f  laackora'  CuaKiea,  lA-ZaS. 

BxaminatioBa  paaiiid  by,  237. 

l^anaerly  reermlcd  ftom  bettor  claaa.  Bl. 

lasfai'laPBe  «^  is  aehaal,  239, 227. 

LoBgth  of  Hgrnee,333. 334, 

Manriago  aa»aag,235,2K. 

FHrcBtaee  of  teacbera  ia  latetaietfato  acbaals 
228-232;  proportion  of  Proteataata  aad  Ooabr 
lioa,  239,  231,  23«-34«;  proporHoB  «r  aacn  ^ 
women, 230,  Z37-1W;  pisaiiitisa  ahu  eaa  m. 
quire  aleadlRgpa«ltieB,3M.  

Keasona  irby  tliey  oppose  rtdbaan,  2M. 

Sftlariea,  2K,  St,  234,  149-10;  atatisUca.  !■ 
244. 
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Prnnslnn  common  scbods.  206-225. 

Attoudiinco  lu  larger  citiM,  ai7. 

Bovn  nud  sirla,  proportiou  ofcacb.  3U< 

CiUliolic  cibiltlron  iq,  proportion,  218 1  oImm*  ill 
asrboolhouHf.  ntinil>c'r,  213:  clafls  ruoras,  nam' 
bcr,  310, 211:  cooducatiuu.  2U:  cont  per  hea4, 
224-225;  roat  \ter  head  in  rariuUH  distritrtM,  217. 

Becrrnsc  in  common  school  papila,  2U3;  differ- 
enco  in  nnmljor  of  children  in  variuim  com- 
mnnit  i<'S,  208 ;  disproimrtlon  Iwtwceii  ( !utIioiic 
and  Tnttcatiuit  taacnors  anil  piipilH,  219, 220* 

EUut-ational  pm^csa  aince  1870  amaU,  207, 

KailurcH  to  aktcud  aclioola,  ^0. 

(iradiiiK  uC  pupils,  212-313. 

Incrcimi'  iu  common  school  pnpita,  207-2M. 

Lanj^uago  apolicn  l>y  pupils,  231-223. 

Vaxmium  namlM>r  of  cnildrca  in  various  dis 
IriclB.  200. 

TSot  :t  comraon  elementary  school  for  all,  208; 
number  of  children  in  school.  209, 210. 

Results  of  common  school  Htutistics  of  1881, 
200-2M. 

Snlnrii-9  iit  (?atholic  and  Proteat.int  teachers  in 
1861,219;  salaries  of  tc-wherx.  223-225:  achool 
lionsru.  condition.  210;  Hchoulroums  in  Schlea- 
wigllolstein,  211;  schoolroonis  in  Silesia,  211; 


cxjionditaros, 


Hmall  proportion   of  teachers   to  pnnils  in 
Herseliure,  218;    atstistica  of  cxiionait 
223-225. 

Teachers,  nnmbor  of  pnpils  to,  215,  210;  teach- 
ers, proportion  to  classes,  214. 

*scharr4ir,  Jobaun,  death  and  sketch.  1T78. 

'aychological  in«l£bt,lack  of,  cause  of  chaneee, 
028. 

^•yohologieal  BeTioT.  publication  began,  42S. 

^nrcboloirical  Kev-Hral,  child  studv  ntuwiciations 
faiin<iod,42«;  M Us  Smith  on,  42S-M7;  sbowu 
in  irorld's  coograasea,  425. 

'ayobalogy,  blbllograpfair  ior  1883-04.  445-4(16; 
oomiMtlODS  with  aiitbropolo"T.  448,447;  do- 
vdopmentof  comparatiro  jxycTmlogy,  446 ;  ex- 

Cirimental  biUioKraph.r,  lG»7-iefle ;  O.  Stan- 
j  Hon  on  doTelopmeiit  of.  in  univorsitiox, 
44E-440;  international  cangrtxM  of  iniperi- 
laantal,  in  London,  1678-1683 :  mistake  to  be. 
liero  that  the  full  reality  cun  be  understood 
aa  :i  plienomonon,  442-444;  necessary  in  trahi- 
inft  of  teachers,  475-478;  of  first  concern, 
•30 :  of  no  aervi<^  to  teacher*.  437, 438 ;  old  «*. 
new,  "W.  T.  Harris  on,  433-4^;  present  con- 
alitinns  of,  442;  phvainlogical  trainins  in, 
1(3R2-1083 :  relations  of,  to  the  teaelior,  440-444. 
f!re  aUo  Child  atodr. 
*Hyc]iO']ihyBiology,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  on  scope  of, 

461-465. 
'tohmiy  Philadelphns,  organizee  tbe  academy  in 

Alexandria,  1494. 
tolemy  Soter,  feonda  an  academy  in  Alexandria, 

1494. 
nblic  and    priratn  high  schools,  stntistioa  of 
acbiM^s.  instructors,  and  atndeats,  88;  of  ata. 
deuts  and  courses  of  study,  89. 
ubUc  hich  schools,  at  advantage  in  collateral 

bmnches  in  oollogos,  835. 
Classicfl  at  disadvantage  in  coUegea,  635;  ooro- 
pared  with  private,  56-01 ;    equipment  and 
iDcouM,  49;  number  of  pupils  prepKing  for 
college,  41.  43. 
Statisttn,  1823-1027:  of  aTCTagas  of  teachers 
and  atudenta,  85-87;  of  diatrihnllaii  of  stu- 
deota,  82-96{  of  equipment  and  income,  72, 73 ; 
of  achools,  instructors,  stodenta.  06;  of  sec- 
ondary stnilesai  in,  siimmsry  of,  61;  of  stn- 
do  n  ta  an  d  canrsca  of  study,  68, 70 ;  of  atndenta 
ill  certain  atndiee,  07-70. 
Summary  of  alomeatarypopils  in,  41;  ofgradn- 

ntea.41,43;  of  statisties,  38.43. 
■blic  iastnictien  in  Italy,  325-383;  administra- 

tioa,  333-335. 
iihllc  normal  soboola,  statistiFs,  147, 148;  of  ap- 
propriationa,  183, 164;  of  eqoipment  and  in- 
come, 156;  of  laat  ten  years,  150;  of  aohools, 
instructors,  and  students,  154:  of  atndeats 
and  counea  of  atady,  156, 180. 
ibUc  achoola,  adutartian  to  demands  of  oflar 
life,  017:  andhigbacboahiBatnaliyoBmpUmen. 
teT]r,<l21;  and  manual  traintog.  883;  iqipropri- 
atione  fiwn  public  treasnry,  G17;  argument 
against  caste  idea  in,  018.  Q 


Pnbllc  schools— Oontinnod. 
Canse  of  hostility  to.  023 ;  challenge  of  methods 
and  Rul>JectB  of,  017;   conflict  with  privato, 
about  instruction,  617:  coalUng  in,  908. 
Demand  for  lesa  Uroek  in,  617;   demand  for 
more  science  in,  617;  diplomaa  in  Colorado, 
1354. 
Xlementary,  secondary,  and  high,  663. 
Five  elementary  Htndies  to  be  taught  in,  633. 
Grndnation  in  Colorado.  1354. 
InCokmialonal  licvulutionary  period.  Rev.  A .  D. 
Mayo  on,  8-10-738;  in  Florida.  1370;  in  Maine, 
1878-1380;  inMasaachusctta,G83;  in  Kcw  Eng- 
land, 664;  10  North  Dakota.  1411-1412;  in  Wis- 
conain,  1445-1447;  iivjuredby  unwisezeal,  203; 
iaofaited  from  higher  cducaiJon.  624. 
I^ud  appnipriatioiiH  for.  in  PunnsylvaBia,  720. 
Uore  practical  studies  in,  617. 
BcMiuUa  from  caste  education  in,  619;  semitech- 
nical  education  in,  618. 
Public  schools,  statistics,  7-32,  33:  clasaified  by 
race,  1029;  of  city  manual  training,  2093-2113; 
systoiii  subHtantiiilly  correct,  621. 
Theory  tliat  the  State  should  support  only  pri- 
raarv.  063;  town  management  in  Conueoticnt, 
1354-1360. 
Union  of  disciplinary  and  collateral  studies  In, 

620. 
Sw  aUo  Common  schools. 
Pampeilv  lil>rnry  of  geology  iu  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 8:m. 
Pupil  tcuchirs,  decline  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 

Irahuid,  188. 
Pupils,  cost  per  vcar  of  jnannal  training,  934.035; 
health  of.  in  North  Dakota.  1412-1413;  num- 
ber iu  schools, 3-5;  sanitary-legislatiouatfect- 
iug,  1301-1349;  schoolsforshort-time,  in  Khods 
Island,  1428-1429:  soboola  for  "work,"  in 
Sbode Island.  1427-1428;  totlieteaeher  in  Ber- 
lin, 207;  vacciluiUon  of  1302,  1.304-1307,  1309, 
1311,  1314,  1317,  laiO.  1322, 1321, 1325, 1327, 1329- 
1331, 13:iS,  i:i39, 1340.  1343-1340. 
Pnrdno  University,  forestry  in,  817;  geology  in, 

828,  854 ;  progrewi,  707. 
Puritans,  a  peculiar  people,  885!  compared  te  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine.  (174;  encouraged  by  ac- 
cession of  'William  and  Mary.  633. 
Putnam,  Uen.  Bufos,  settles  Northwest  Territory, 

798. 
Pynchou,  W.  H.  C,  geologist,  821, 852. 


Qoadrivinm  inolodsd  geography  under  geometry, 

502. 
Quaker  schools  in  Philadelphia,  702. 
Quakers,  educational  work  of,  703 ;  hostile  to  edu- 
cation of  ])opnIi(r  type, 702. 
Quebec,  statistics  of  eilucation,  2240-2241. 
Queen  Margherita  School,  character  of  buildings, 

372. 
Qoaan's  College,  charier  of,  888. 
Queenshind,  statistic*  of  education,  2242-2243. 
Qucreau.  K.  C,  geologist  and  paleontologist,  82j, 

a»,  843,862. 

K. 

• 
B'a,  the  three,  eipnnsion  of,  622. 
Bailraads,  lumber  used  by,  809. 
Bandolph-Mseon  Woman's  College,  psychology 

in,  430. 
Rapid  transit,  possibilities  opened  by,  021. 
Banuh,  Jolut  11.,  ilcnih  and  scrtcli.  1772. 
Rauehbaupt.  William  von,  desib  and  sketch,  1778. 
Rannblsab.  Roltert  8.,  architect  Denver  Manual 

Trainilig  School,  920. 
Ranekberg,  Dr..  on  migration  into  cities,  1CJ3. 
Raadkn  time,  disonased,  464-485. 
Reading.    lni;lndes    mastery    of  Itterature,  833; 

pnpils'  courses  in,  Ohio,  1419-1421;  teaching 

in  Coaneoticut,  1365-13G6. 
Baadlngasd  writing,  the  mastery  of  letters,  830. 
Beadrrs,  series  used  in  Berlinconunon  schools.  283. 
Realized    intelligence,  changes  introduced  by, 

622 ;  expansion  of,  023. 
Receipts,  atatistios,  of  city  schools,  1797-1813;  of 

common  aohools,  19, 20. 
RscitsMoDs,  verlntim  reportsof,  in  nrlUuitetlo  and 

langnage,  557-816. 
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Befleotion  stage  in  aoqairiog  loiowledge,  623. 

Reform  HchonU,  staliatlea,  2227-2233]  of  manual 
training  in.  2128-2133, 2150-21S4. 

Keformation,  Catholic  clergymen  prcrioaaly  edu- 
cators, 651. 

Keformed  Chnrcta,  statiaticaof  coUegea  and  nni- 
TOmilics,  97, 142. 

liegents'  examination  system,  Kew  Tork,  1405- 

i4ue. 

Kegister  of  names  of  school  oCBcrrs,  773-780. 

Befiidcer,  Aleutian  Inlands  stocked  with,  1457; 
arrangements  fur  future  pnrcbases  in  Siberia. 
1485;  lit  Uiialaaks,  1457;  brenkiug  and  driv- 
ing. 1456;  distribution,  1455-1456;  nameia  for, 
1456;  herd,  1450;  tierding,  apprentices  for, 
1454-1450;  berdlug,  Lapps  imported  lor,  1454; 
landed  iu  Alaaka,  1488,  1491;  milking,  1456: 
proposed  transportation  by,  1457-14M;  par 
ciiaso  sUtion  needed  for,  in  Siberia,  1458-1459; 
secured  in  Siberia,  1484-1467,  1490;  use  of,  In 
AlaMka.1453;  wild,  1457. 

Keligion,  bibliographr,  1757-1750;  in  Berlin  com- 
mon schools.  295,  &6. 

iteligions  denominations,  statistics  of  ooUeges,  97. 

Beligions  instruction,  direction  of,  in  Berlin  com- 
mon schools.  278. 

Bennissancr,  Italian  origin  of,  359;  prodacoa 
learned  societies,  1495, 1499. 

Bonssclacr  Polytecbnic  Inatitute,  geology  in,  843, 
862. 

Beport  of  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Hee  Committee  of  fifteen,  report  of. 

Boports.  verbatim,  of  reoitations  in  arithmeUo 
and  language,  557-616. 

Bepresentative  government  in  English  eTsning 
continuation  achools,  777-179. 

Representative  youth,  Congress  of,  World's  Co- 
lumbian Gxnoaition,  1741, 1742. 1744. 

Besidence  of  college  and  university  students,  sta- 
tistics, 107,108, 110, 111,112-116. 

.Bothevinch,  C,  compiles  statistics  of  Gorman  edu- 
cation, 298-302. 

Reusa,  Jr.  Line,  boys  in  secondary  aehools,  299; 
statixtics  of  education,  2236-2237. 

Reuse,  Sr.  Line,  boya  in  secondary  schools,  29B; 
BtatlrtlcB  of  eduoation,  2236-2237. 

Revolution  of  1770,  epoch  of,  7U8;  leaders  tnm 
central  ami  southern  iiolonles,  710;  numberof 
colleg&i  at  lime  of,  711;  provnlenco  of  Kew 
England  soldiery  in,  672;  public  schools  in, 
ei'.i;  n-llginns  creeds  In  time  of,  710;  nn- 
favorable  lime  for  education.  712. 

Rhetoric,  compulsory  in  Harvard  UniTorsity,  619. 

Rhode  Island,  city  snperintendenta,  779;  ooUege 
prrsidents,  785;  convoying  children  tosohool, 
1427. 
Evening  schools,  1430-1131 ;  extremists  in,  660. 
Free  text-books,  1427. 
Gcologv  ill,  847, 864. 
Manual  training,  913,  914. 

Per  cent  of  students  of  French,  45;  jier  cent  of 
students  of  Greek,  45;  progress  of  agricul- 
tural nud  mechnnlral  college,  802;  pro^aions 
for  common  si-hooln  in,  716. 
Sanitary  school  le°;lslalii>n,  1323-1324;  schools 
for  '' \rork  pupils,"  1427-1428;  schools  for 
slioM-thiie  pLipils,  1428  1429;  slow  to  organize 
common  schooln  in,  660. 
Statistics  of  agricultuml  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 135,  i:t7,  793,  2042-2043;  of  art  schools, 
2ri8;  of  buaineis  colleges.  2170-2171.  2192-2193; 
of  city  schools,  27-28,  1793-1784,  1810,  1821;  of 
colleges  and  universities,  98.  100-102,  106-106, 
10)4-120,  I2'>-I2:i.2l)31 ;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
schools,  2200,  2210.  2211;  of  manual  training 
21196.2112,  2124-2125,  21:12-2133,  2145,2155,2161; 
of  normal  schools,  151-163,  2076-2077;  of  nurse 
trainiug  schools,  21)57;  of  private  secoudanr 
SChooK  74-81.  Sl-gj.  88-91,  IU,  1992-1995,  2012- 
2013;  of  prolCNsiounl  schools,  145;  of  public 
high  schools.  ft')-72,  85.  88-02,  1905;  of  reform 
schools.  2227,  2'.'32-3233;  of  State  school  sys- 
tems. 7.  O-IO.  12-23. 
Univi-.r.sity  cxteuslon  courses,  966. 
««  al9o  .School  laws. 

Bibot,  Thoodoro,  uu  concept^,  1682. 

Sj'?-  "'llHsin  North,  geologist,  824, 852. 

Kiclieljen,Cardinal,  incorporates  French  academy. 


Richet,  ProfeaaoT,  on  psyoholagy,  1681. 
Richmond,  Va..  school  statiaticis  30-31 . 
Richmond  Academy,  Georgia,  fomided.  7; 
Richmond  College,  univeraiiy  extension 

966. 
Rickcrt,    Bepreaentatlvp,    on    PmaaiaB 

bouses,  210, 220. 
Ries,  Heinrich,  mineralogist,  841. 
Bivauit,  David,  proposes  organlzatkm  of  an  aei^ 

emy,  1497. 
Robinson,  E.  Gilman.  death  and  aketeh.  1772: 
Robinson,  F.  W.,  and  manual  training,  89C. 
Robinson,  H.  K.,  Jr..  geologist.  8S0.  »B. 
Robinson,  John,  652;   offer  to  send  PsiiiaBi  Is 

Manhattan,  £90. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  discussed  aa  renter  for  oons- 

lation  of  studies,  539-.540;  not  a  pzvper  ccaler 

for  a  year's  studj',  521. 
Bogers,  C.  P.,  treaaurer  Iowa  Society  of  ChiU 

Study,  457. 
Rogers,  Henry  D.,  geologist,  SiS,  865. 
Rogers,  Thorold,  quoted,  806. 
Rogers.  William  B.,  geologist  84».  860. 
Rolfe,  Charles  W..  eeologist.  827, 854. 
Rolfe,  H.  Percy,  death  anil  aketcfa.  ITTT 
Roman  Catholics,  acboola,  56;  statiatica  of  ooOegts 

and  universities,  97, 142;  of  private  seeoadMy 

schools,  84. 
Boman  presupposition,  not  derived  fran  Oritat, 

629. 
Romanea,  George  John,  death  and  aketrh.  1776.    * 
Romanic  langnages,  importance  to  Engliah-apsak' 

ing  people,  tas. 
Borne  (city),  character  of  education  \tffant  VCt, 

869,370:   character  of  aebool  baOdiaga,  191: 

contrast  of  ItopnbUo  and  Empire,  So*;  cost  tt 

schools,  372:  Joins  Italy,  3M;  literary  TiadiM 

in,  1494;   schools  for  girls,  371:  statiatica  m 

aohools,  370,  371;    twenty     Team  afpaUe 

schools  369-372;  women  teaciiera  in,  372. 


} 


Borne  (Empire),  at  the  entraocv  to  tbe  i 

world.028;  barbariana  under  yoke  of.  ttR:iiaa 
of  individuality  deepens  into  that  of  legal  ■<*- 
son, 628;  U'.enluoToinlioDfraai,tB7;  iiniiiiM 
of  State  traced  from,  627. 

Boot,  Owen,  seidogist,  842. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  groloi^  in.  828,861. 

Rosa,  Ur.. quoted  on  phyaical  training  for  miiuw 
children,  460-461. 

Ross,  L.  S..  geologlat.  829, 8S<. 

Boss  Colony,  descendants  of,  1479. 

Botch,  Arthur,  death  and  sketch.  1772.   

Roumania,  statistica  of  alncation,  223S-2230. 

Rousseau.  J.  J.,  quoted,  483. 

Roxbury,  common  achoola  in  colonial  Ua>ea,0; 
number  of  scholars  in.  661. 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  not  a  public,  657. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Sciencea  at  Berlin,  faoadcA 
1499. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  CoBcnhagea, 
founded,  I4M. 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  fonnded,  ISC 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  IrUasi. 
fonnded,  1502. 

Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  founded,  I  SOS. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society,  founded,  I54I3. 

Boyal  Insutution  of  lireat  Britain,  fooodcd.  UB. 

Royal  Society,  American  members  of,  1508;  feaBi- 
ers,  1501;°  incorpomtiun of,  prcveniR  a  li  ai>i< 
migration  to  America,  1508 ;  memberahia  ia 
1501;  puM!eations.l501:  rise  of.  I^JO^IMT 

Roy.il  Society  of  Diiljliii.  I'ouailed.  I.'h'.'. 

Boy:ll  .Society  of  Kililiburgli,  f'onuilt^tl.  I50S. 

Bo.Mil  .Spani.sh  AcadcMny  ot  Madrid,  foiukdcd,  ItfL 

Boyal  .Swe«lis!i  Acadeniy.  founded.  1499. 

Eoycc.  Professor,  articles  by.  nieniiont^  4&X 

Buling  classes,  nlwiiys  educated  in  forai^n  caaa 
tries. ii'2l:  the  people  in  I'niteil  states, 821. 

RuTikI.>..Joliu  1)..  I.  ]«•)!  .11  i;. I --■..;:  .  \)ilbii,8Er 

Rush,  Bentamin,  common  schools  befriended  hj, 
720:  educational  phuia  of,  721. 

RuBse  J,  Israel  C,  geologist,  835. 841, 858. 

Russis,administration,  385. 386:  advaneo  of  ds 

mentary  and  secondary  schools,  411. 412;  aa 

of  pnplla  In,  391 ;  agriculture  in  acboola,  IK 

Bibilugranhy  of  education,  385;  blind,  educatfst 
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Children  in  uhool.*tati«tiet,387;  oommisaion 
for  study  of  elementary  education  in  foteicn 
countries,  3IW-tOO ;  coropnlsory  education,  397  -, 
cooraea  of  study,  3M '306;  current  movementa 
and  discussions  on  education,  3S6-<00. 

Bducation  in,  385-424;  educational  and  chari- 
table work  in  401-410;  educational  questions 
In  Poland  and  Caucasus,  908- 

Bmprcss  Marie  institutions;  administration, 
4«3,  401,  4U0,  407;  blind,  relief  of,  407;  class  of 

Enpils  extended,  404 ;  commercial  school  for 
ays,  founded.  402 ;  control  of,  assumed  by 
Empress,  402, 403 ;  course  of  study,  401, 405, 407, 
408;  oraches  established  in  prorinoes,  407 ; 
day  BchooU  established,  406 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
arfaool,  404,  407;  endowed  by  Empress,  403: 
establishmenta  of  Empresses  Elizabeth  and 
Alexandra  united  with,  405;  foundling  hos- 
pitals of,  402,  404;  funds,  406;  Moscow  com- 
mercial school  removed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
403;  new  institutions  established.  40:i ;  new 
institutions  for  eirU.  404;  orphan  homes.  405; 
public  schools  for  elrls,  407;  reforms  in.  403; 
schools  for  boys,  407 ;  school  for  daughters  of 
soldiera  and  sailors,  404;  sketch  of,  401-410; 
apheroofaotiTity  enlarged,  405, 406;  statistics, 
405-407,408,409;  widows' homes  founded,  404; 
work  of  hospitals,  407. 

Female  activity  about  Moscow,  409. 

Girls'  education,  399. 

norticultnre  in  scbools.396. 

Lay  schools  eatablished,  411;  learned  societies 
in.  1499;  longth  of  school  year,  390-391. 

Manual  training,  897;  memorable  dates  in  edu- 
cational history  of,  410-412;  military  schools, 
388,  tMt<;  moral  training  in  schools,  306. 

Mati'.naliMtion  of  unireraities,  307,  398;  nor- 
mal schools,  393. 

Pensions  of  teachers,  393-394. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  393 ;  school  administration 
and  sUtisttrs,  386,  387;  school  libraries.  399, 
400;soclalorgiinliatioBof,  401;  special  schools, 
390. 

Statistics,  385;  of  edueation,  377,  2238-2230;  of 
elementary  edueation,  388;  of  higher,  second- 
ary, and  professional  schools,  380;  of  univer- 
sity librariea,  312-:il4. 

Supervision  of  schools,  391,  392;  study  of  his- 
tory in,  305;  support  of  schools,  388. 890. 

Teachers,  392-.19t;  technical  and  Industrial 
education,  31^7:  technical  schools  establisfaed, 
411,412;  transformation  of  middle  school,  397. 

TJniversitiifS,  pruceduro  in  entering,  305. 

Woman's  position  in  earlier  times,  401 ;  work  of 
ladles'  Patriotic  Society,  410. 
Bassian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded,  1490. 
Bttssiau  Church,  work  in  Unalaska,  1491. 
Bussisn  edurational  exhibit  at  Centennial  Expo- 
sition (I87H).  882. 
Bnsslan  oxpb>rations  in  Alaska.  1472-1473. 
Btissiau  method  of  tool  instruction,  881,  882. 
Buitsian  Poland,  comparative  educational  stalls. 

tics.  372. 
Bust  University,  gpology  in,  837,  858. 
Bntgers  Cullege,  course.s  extended,  800;  geology 
io,  839,860;  university  extension  courses,  9S0- 
958. 

m. 

Sabin,  Henry,  signs  Iowa  child-study  circular, 
457;  State  superintendent.  773. 

Sadowa,  influence  <m  public  eilucation,  618. 

Saflvrd,  James  M.,  gpoiogist  817.  866. 

St.  Augustine,  view  of.  world  history,  519. 

St.  Etienue,  scliool  exhibit  at  Lyons  tTniversol 
Exposition,  1731. 

St.  Fons,  school  exhibit  Lyons  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 1731. 

St.  Jniin.  Samuel,  geologist,  844, 863. 

St.  John's  (.'olli'se,  Md.,  683;  founded,  712. 

St.  John's  Parish,  Ga.,  schools  of,  6UI. 

St.  Jolin's  l^irish.  Kev.Tolin  Lord's  schoolin, 667. 

St.  Lawrence  Island,  visited  1400. 

St.  La«Tence  Island'school,  i  eport  on,  1450. 

St.  Lawrencp  University,  geology  in,  842,  860. 

St  Louis  <  Mo.),  and  mnnunl  training.  885, 901, 003, 
009,911.935;  iorreaso  in  suiiervising  officers, 
25;  oral  lecturing  in  schools  of,  036;  promot- 


St.  Louis — Continued. 

era  of  manual  trainiog,  885;  sanitary  sehool 
legishktion,  1340-1341;  school  stattsUcs,  30-32. 

St  Louis  Manual  'f  raining  School,  cost  per  pupil 
per  ye.tr,  934-935;  occupations  of  graduatea 
(1894),  935-910:  prize  fur  exhibit  at  San  Fran- 
cisco (1888),  901 ;  report  of  director,  890. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Ey.,  geology  in,  830,  856. 

St.  Paul,  increase  in  supervising  othcors,  25:  man- 
nal  training,  911 ;  sanitary  school  legislation, 
1342-1343. 

St.  Pani's  College,  geology  in.  830, 868. 

St.  Peter's  College,  geology  in,  830. 858. 

St.  Petersburg,  Catherine  Institute  foundod,  403; 
deaf  and  dumb  school  near,  4C4 ;  foundling 
hospital  in,  402 ;  orphan  homes  in,  405 ;  widows' 
homo  in,  404. 

Salaries  in  common  schools,  16;  in  gymnasiums 
and  lyceunis  in  Italy.  361;  in  technical  sehoola 
and  institutes  in  Italy,  :167. 
Of  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  in  Prussia 
in  1881.219;  of  normal. »r.biiol  teachers  la 
Italy,  347-348;  of  professors  in  lulian  nni- 
TerHitios,  361 ;  of  teacliers  in  Berlin  common 
schools, 'i69-272;  of  teachers  in  Finland,  418; 
in  Italy,  342-343;  in  New  York,  140B-I4M:  in 
Prussia,  22:{-225, 234, 240-243;  in  Russia,  393. 
See  aUo  Berlin  comiuon-school  system. 

Salem,  N.  C,  Moravian  school  at-,  705. 

Salisbury,  Rollins  D..  leologiat.  825. 85a 

Salmon  canneries  in  Alaska,  1478, 1479, 1480. 

Salomon,  Otto,  quoted  UnoCvgnaeus,414-<15,nofa. 

Salvador,  statistics  of  education.  2240-2241. 

Salzbnrgers  in  Georgia,  693. 

Sand  Point  vilkge,  account  of,  1482. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edward,  patron  of  education  in  Vlr. 
ginla^  B77. 

Sanford,  £.  C,  assistantprofeesorp8ycbology,428 
p.iYchological  experiments  017445. 

San  Prauciacn,  exhibit  of  manual  training.  901. 
Lick  Mechanical  School,  01 1 :  meoting  of  Na^ 
tional  Educational  Association  (18|8),  901 
manual  training.  Oil :  school  sMtlstica,  82. 

Sanitary  legislation  affecting  schools  in  the 
'United  .States,  1301-1349. 

Sanscrit,  inflection  more  perfect  than  French  or 
Latin,  024. 

Savings  banks,  school,  in  France,  198. 

Saxe-Altenberg,  boys  in  seoimdary  schools,  299; 
statistics  of  education,  22.16-^:17. 

Saxe-(7oburg,  boys  in  secondary  schools.  299. 

Saxe.Coburg-Gotha,  statistics  of  education,  2236- 
2237. 

Saze-Ootha,  hoys  In  secondary  schools,  2li9. 

Saxe-Mnlningcn,  hovsin  secondsrv  sonools,  299; 
statistics  of  education,  22 :6-2337. 

'Saxe- Weimar,  boys  in  secondary  schools,  299; 
statintics  of  education,  22:i6-2i!37. 

Saxony,  boys  in  seooudary  schools.  298,  299;  com- 
piilsory  education,  length,  378;  statistics  of 
education,  22.ia-'2237. 

SaybnHik  and  Cambridge  platform,  Congregation- 
alism, foundeil  on,  662. 

Scammon,  Eliaklm  Parker,  death  and  sketch,  177S. 

ScnrlHirougb,  John  C,  State  superintendent,  773. 

Schnelfcr,  Nathan  C.,  quoted  on  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  1423-1420;  Sute  superintend- 
ent. 773. 

Schanroburg-Lippo,  boys  in  sccondarr  schoolo, 
209;  statistic-!  of  educition,  2236-2ZI7. 

Schelling.  iu  expression  equal  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  525;  quoted,  440. 

Scbettler's  metli«<i  of  gymnastics  used  iu  girls' 
schools  in  Berlin,  287. 

Schleswig-Uolstein.  number  of  schoolrooms  in, 
211. 

Schlotter,  Pastor,  arrival  nt  Philadelphia,  703. 

Schoharie,  N.  T.,  school  at,  697. 

Sohnia  Poetarum,  literary  society  in  Rome,  1481. 

School,  objector  education  m, 6'i5. 

School  adniinixtrntion  in  Italy,  3:12-335. 

Si'hool  age.  statistic*  of  ilitferent  cities,  30, 31. 

School  and  family,  exhibit  of  protective  iustitn- 
tion  at  Milan  Intemiitional  Exposition,  172^ 
1726. 

School  attendance,  in  Now  Hampshire,  1399-1400; 
in  Penusylvanla.  1424-1425. 
See  alto  School  bins. 

Scliool  board*.    See  School  laws. 
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School  bonnla  of  Berlin  comBOB  sobaok,  2T4-XrS. 
School  books.    Set  Text-books  aad  School  lava. 
Sehool  buililinzs,  descriptioii,  etc.,  of,  for  manual 
traiaiBS.  »n-»lB. 

8m  oho  ScUool  laws. 
School  census  u(  Berlin  ooauBOB  seboola,  cbatao- 

tor  and  object,  260,261;  of  Texaa,U33. 
School  cortlttcatM  of  Texas,  1433. 
School  comiuisttlotters  of  Now  York,  1409. 
School  districts,  consaUdutioa  of,  iu  ArlaoiUk,13S2; 
comitrv,  in  Kew  York,  HOC;  defocta  la  Wis- 
coiixin.'lUS;    New  York, U04-1MS;  of  Benin 
cuiuuiuu  schaok,  274-278. 
School  rxpoBditure,  statisties,  31-2^ 
School  f anda,  apportioiuiMBt  of;  Id  'Washiagton, 

1439. 

School  gardens  in  BoTlin  common  sehotds.  288, 289. 

Schoolhouses,  number  uf  c1a3j^«s  to,  in  Proaala, 

213:  proi)l»«l  schedule  for  sanitary  ijiTeati- 

Cation.  13-18-1319;  sanitary  conditieas  ia  Ore- 

json.  1422;  saaiury  tejrislation  atTecttaz,  1301- 

1149;  small,  reiisoais,  ii;  value,  statisucs,  17. 

School  laws: 

Addis,  Wellford,  oa  pedagogical  fratares  of 
f^liool  laws,  lOJBS;  prvparcs  digest  of  sehool 
laws  of  the  States,  i063-13ea 

AdniinistratioD  of  achools,  laws  rcfalatiDg, 
1003-13U0. 

Agents  of  State  boaid  of  edacatloa,  duties,  ia 
C'lmnecticiit.  1094. 

Alabama,  summary  of  aebaol  law*,  llS&-llt7. 

Alcohols  and  aarcvtioa.  <!IM  Stimalaata  and 
Narcotics. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  sdbool  lawa,  int-lltt. 

AMist:int  State  superiatendents,  dntiea  in  Hew 
York,  1102. 

Alt^nilaneeat  school,  laws  govemtag,  ia  Ala- 
ka;na,  115«-tlS7;  in  Arksnaaa,  1167;  ia  Caa- 
iit'i'ticut,  1098-10*9;  in  Delaware,  lUO;  in 
Florida,  1154;  in  Georgia,  1150;  in  lUtnaia, 
1190-1191;  ia  Indiana,  1184;  ia  Iowa,  1215-1216; 
In  Kansas,  1243-1244;  in  Kentncky,  1137;  in 
Louisiana.  1 1*2;  in  Maine,  lOW;  inHanland, 
1121;  in  Mossachnsetts,  lOSO-lOM;  in  Michi- 
gan. 1197;  in  Minneaota,  1219-1211;  InMbMs- 
sippi,  1159;  in  MiSM>nri,  1221;  in  Now  Hanp- 
shiro.  1071-10(2;  in  New  Jcrser,  1113-lU*j  ia 
Now  York,  llOfi-1108;  in  North  CaraUna,  1140; 
in  Ohio,  1175-1178;  in  OUakoma,  IW:  ia 
IVnnsylrania,  1118;  ia  Bliode  lahrnd,  1091- 
lOK);  in  South  Carolina.  1147;  in  Tazaa,tl7». 
1171;  in  Tennessee,  1143;  in  Venaoot,  197S- 
1070;  in  Virginia.  1)28;  in  AViwliinKtoa,  1280; 
in  West  Virginia,  1130;  in  Wiscou8in.l2(ia-1294. 

Bible,  not  to  be  excluded,  in  Georgia.  1150. 

Jliblo  roiuUng  in  schools,  in  New  Jersey,  1114. 

Bo.'inl  of  coinmis.'^ionen  for  sale  of  school  landa,  ' 
cUitii'S  in  Oregon.  1283, 1287-1288. 

Board  oi  district  directors,  duties,  in  Wasbiag- 
t»n, 1270-1277. 

Board  uf  education,  duties,  in  lUlaois,  1189;  in 
Sew  York,  1103-Ilft4:  in  Ohio,  1172-1173;  MS 
alxo  County  board  <»  edacatioa,  State  hoard 
or  rdncation. 

Board  of  eilueatiOB  of  ritiea,  datiea,  in  Kansas, 
1241-1242. 

Board  of  oxaminora  (State),  duties,  ia  Ken- 
tucky, 1132;  in  South  Carolina,  1145;  la  West 
Virginia,  1129. 

Bciard  of  schoo'  trtutM*,  dntiea,  in  Idaha,  1270. 

Bo;u\l  of  unirersity  and  scliool  lands,  dotlea,  in 
Maryland,  12'J3, 1228-1229. 

Boards.  Sw  City  boards,  Comtj  boards.  State 
b:>ards,  Town  lioards,  and  Township  boards. 

Buildings  and  sites,  laws  rctgnlaUajL  ia  Ala- 
Imuui.  1157;  in  Arkansas.  11U7:  in  Ohio,  1180; 
in  California,  1298;  in  Cidomdo,  1183;  in  Coa- 
nrrticnt,  IIUU;  in  Ilorida,  1154;  ia  Oeogrsia, 
1150;  in  Idalio,  1273;  in  lUlnaia,  1191 ;  ialndi- 
an.'i.  11S5:  in  Iowa.  121I-I317;  ia  Kaasas.  1344; 
in  Kontnckr,  I1.S7;  in  Maine,  I«a8-l«g9;  la 
UarTl.li>i:,  1134;  In  UsMUHikaaetta,  1987-1989; 
ia  Michigan.  1198:  in  MlBBcaota.  1211;  inMis- 
alsalppi.  II6LI:  in  Miasonri.  1222;  In  MoDtann, 
125.1;  in  Nebraska,  1237;  in  Nevada.  12(7-1268; 
.  Vt*"  Hampshire,  1072;  in  New  Jeniey,  1114; 
in  Nowlork,  1108:  in  North  Carolina;  J140; 
in  North  Dakota,  1228;  in  Ohio,  1188;  ia  Okla- 
homa, 1248;  in  Oregon,  1288;  In  Penasylnaia. 
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1118;  iaBbod»l8laail.Min;  la  Santh  Dakala, 
last;  in  Tenaeaaoe,  1144;  ia  Texaa.  1171:  ii 
TeraMBt,  19TS:  ia  Tlrviala.  lUB;  ia  WKOiiiig. 
tan,  1281;  ia  West  TiiKinia.  lUl;  iaVittm- 
sin,  1194;  ia  Wyeadac,  1257. 

Califonda.  anasary  of  school  lawa,  1288-109. 

Ceaaaa,  school,  aaaaal.  ia  New  Jersey,  111! 

Certificates,  in  Haiua,  1886;  U  Yensosit.  Iil74. 

Ckaiaeter  of  acheetn.  laws  legwlatiag.  luO-l^M. 
-      ^-Jip_   i,      -  •  - 


CMatae,  separate  achoala  nr,  ia  Caliani^ 
1396. 

City,  heroagh,  aad  towaahip  sapeiripleBdw  ta, 
dotiea,  in  Pwaaylvsnla,  1 1 17. 

City  and  rillagaexaBiioera,  dotiea,  ia  Ohio.  UT]. 

City  board  oTednratiaa,  dntieo.  ia  CaUfvnia, 
1290-1291;  in  Georgia,  1149:  in  Miaaescia, 
1207-1298;  in  Nebraska,  1235;  ia  Nnrtb  Di 
keta,  1234;  ia  Oklaboma,  1247;  ia  Soaib  Ba 
kota,  ISIS;  ia  Tcnaaaaeo,  1141;  ia  Waahing- 
toB,  1277. 

City  board  of  oxantinera,  dntiea,  in  Texas.  1148. 

City  board  of  school  «»aiaiiBsi»«»«r«.  ia  Tadiana, 
1183. 

City  school  board,  duties,  in  ladiaaa,  IISS-US, 
ia  Kentucky,  IIU;  in  Virinnia,  111*. 

CUj  school  board  aad  aaperiateadcBt,  datka. 
in  Loaiaiaaa,  118L 

City  schools,  in  &tissonri,  1219. 

City  snperiatendenta,  datiea,  ia  Olura,  1173;  is 
Virginia,  1126-1127. 

Clothiiig,  to  bo  famished  iadigoa  ckaUiea.  ia 
Colorado,  1261 

Colorado,  auaaiaiy  tt  aelioal  lava.  12B9-I18t 

Comraisaioaer  of  pobtic  seboaia,  la  ITbnda  la- 
huid.1989. 

Comialssioaer*.  iSM  Coaa^  oeamiaaiaaeTB, 
State  coainiiaaioaera. 

Common  schools,  laws  rcmlatja^  180-1188. 

Compulsory  atteadaaoe,lawa  ooh  la  CaUfanda, 
llJH-1298;  iaCoaBee*lcat,iaB8-]08t;  ia  C<de- 
rade,  liat^1268;  in  Uah«,  1171-1271:  ta  Uli- 
aoia,  UB0-119I;  ia  Kaaaao.  UIS-1M4:  U 
Maine,  1068;  in  Massachuaotta,  108&-UM:  ia 
Miebigaa,  1197;  in  Miaaeaota.  12I«-UU:  ia 
M«ntaa»,12S3-llSS:  iaKebnoka,!!!;:  iaXe- 
Tada,  12fl8-I2n;  ia  New  Haainahtre.  MTl-HTTl; 
in  Now  Jersey,  111^1114;  ia  M«w  Tartu  1108- 
1198;  ia  Nwlh  Dakota,  1228-I1Z7;  ia  OUe, 
1175-1178:  ia  Un)gaB.1285;  ia  Ubode  tsland. 
1881-1093:  in  Soa&  Dakota,  ISSl-13*!;  in  VcT- 
BOb^I87B;  in  Wisc<iBsin,12SI;  in  Wyeassg, 

use. 

Conneoticat,  samaiary  of  sebool  lawa,  It*4-1Ul. 
Conaty  board  of  edacatioB,  dotiea,  ia  Camhr- 

nia,   1288:  in  Georgia,  1148;  la  laiWaas,  1182: 

ia  Iowa,  1218, 1210:  in  North  CanUna.  U38- 

1139;  lu  Texaa.  1188. 
County  board  at  examiaatian,  dotiea.  ia  lk» 

Tada,  1265-126C:  in  Eansao,  12«I-1»U:  ia  Kea- 

tucky,  1133;  in  Utaaiaaippi.  USS;  in  KvwJn- 

sey,  nil;  ia  Ohio,  ini:  in  TtriibiMg.   I34«: 

in  On«oB,  1283-llM:  U  SMth  Canliim.  1148; 

in  Washington,  1278-1280;  in  Wert  Titeiaia, 

1129. 
Conaty  booid  of  anbUe  iastraetiea,  dattos,  ta 

I1erida,llS3. 
County  hoard  of  scho^^l  commissionera,  ilwiira. 

in  Marvland,  1122-llB. 
County  board  of  school  examiners,  datiea,  ia 

lliebiKan,lia8. 
County  buord  of  tmataes  of  the  school  t 

Huouity,  datiea,  ia  OOiforaia.  1280. 
County  coatBdaaiOBor  of  edueatiai 

Georgia,  1148-11481 
Coantv  eamatioaicaar  of  pnbUe  arhsah 

in  Missouri,  1218. 
CoDBty  commlssioaer  of  schoala,    diilhia.    ia 

Michigan,  1193-1194. 
County  edueatloaal  hoard,  dntieo,  ia  Alahaaai^ 

1155. 1156. 
County  examiner,  datias,  ia  ^  rkaaosa,  UMs  iB 

Uarytaad.  1128. 
Conpty  high'SehooI  tnutees,  datiea,  ia  'Kaaaoa, 

1241,1141 
Coaaty  iaatitnte  hoard  of  exaaaiacta,  ilaHaig.  )■ 

UlawBri,  11I9-1211. 
Coaaty  ocbool  board,  dirtiea^   ia  Tin«Bl«iljn>l 
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School  liiwB — CoDtinneil. 

Ccimty  ccbool  boanl,  dutiea,  in'Viigiaia,  1123- 
]120. 

CiHUitr  Brliool  cmnmiashnicni,  duties,  in  -South 
OoroUQa,  1115-1146. 

Coantv  suporintcnrient  of  edneation,  ilntlM,  in 
Alaljainn,  115:i;  in  CaUCoinia,  .128»-1»U;  in 
Colorado,  ISO;  in  Dclawsre,  I1I9:  in  I'lorida. 
11S3:  in  Idaho,  1889-1370;  in  lilinoi«,  1187- 
1183;  in  Indiana,  tlK;  inlon-u,  12l'2-I313;  in 
Kansas,  1210-12.11;  iuKcntniUv,  1132-1133;  in 
llinniiMta,  12^1I^VX~;  in  MiiitiiiKippi,  1158;  in 
Missouri,  1218-1219;  in  llontanu,  1310-1250; 
in  Kcbra«ka,  123.1-1234:  in  Movado,  1S66;  in 
Xcw  .Jersey,  llll;  in  Nortii  Carolina,  1139; 
in  Kortli  Mvkota,  1223-1231;  in  Oklahonw, 
124C;  in  Oregon,  1383;  in  I'mus.yWania,  1116: 
in  Montli  IXiKots,  1290:  in  TcunrsKre,  1141:  in 
Texas,  1JC8-11C0:  in  Virjjini.i,  1120;  inWasli- 
inj^u.  127&-12TU;  in  West  Virtilnio,  1129;  In 
Wisconsin,  1200;  in  Wyoming,  1^4-1255. 

Dela^rarr.  anniinary  of  scImmI  lii«-ii.  1119-1122. 

Deputy  St.'kto  superintondeiitof  public  inAtmC' 
ttoo,  ihttios,  in  ^'abraska,  1333 ;  in  Vev  York, 
1102. 

SlrcctoTH  «ml  contreUpm  »f  scluwis,  duties,  in 
PeDUsylvanlo,  1110-1117. 

JNatrict  faoard.  dntios,  in  Kanaas,  1^1 ;  in  1I«- 
fcmalui.  1234-IZB:  in  Wisi-ansin,  1200-1201. 

l>iatrict  boanl  ol'  drrertors,  duties,  in  Coionado, 
12(9-1200 :  in  Illinois,  1188-1 180 ;  in  Io<ra,  1213- 
I2M;  in  J.onisiaua,  1101:  in  Uioblgau,  1194- 
1  IKl ;  in  W  vranlns,  12a>-12M. 

District  bocrtl  of  idmmtion,  dutifs.  In  WcstVlr- 
ginta.  1130. 

DUtrict  boanl  of  «wliool  dtrcctors,  duties,  in 
ATkamos,  11«4-I1A5. 

SiatTictliaanl  of  school  trostera,  duties,  in  Cal- 
fforuJa.  1280-1201;  In  Kcvada,  120J-12M;  in 
Virainji^ll26. 

Slsltiiithaanl  of  tn»teiw,dntiwi.  in  Idiimeaota, 
1307;  in  MsntKBO,  12SU;  in  Horth  Bukota, 
1S34;  in-6cnitliUar*liua,lU0. 

District  eoannittiHi,  duties,  in  'Kerth  CaroliDa, 
IIM. 

District  ramnittco  imd  baord  Of  odncatton,  in 
Conaeetlout.  10I)&-1(«6. 

District  school  board  and  dirccter,  dnUas,  in 
Sootli  Dakota,  I329-12W. 

District  sclioAl  omBtoiasianoM,  Outies,  in  Dela- 
ware. 1119-lliO. 

District  school  directors,  duties,  in  ^isMniri, 
1210;  in  Oklaliomn,  1346-1247;  in 0Tag«i,.Ilt3; 
in  TBun«<s«e.  It41-1  U2. 

DMtriat  schnsl  trustees,  duties,  in  'MmylaDd, 
1133:  in  llHsisslppi,  IISB;  in  KhMlc  Island, 
1800:  in  'i'oxns,.llGe.  . 

District  traotcee,  iluties,  in  Kentucky,  1133- 
1134. 

District  tnnteee  and  board  of  cdneotien  in 
>'ow  York,  duties.  II03-1I04. 

Dos  and  miliwid  tszes  for  schools  In  Xmr 
llaniiishlrc,  1072. 

Erenlof  sohaols,  -iKOTided,  in  Pem^tTCHiia, 
1118. 

SxamiiMtieiw.Tillee  fDr,iii1Iaiiio,IMe;  in  Ver- 
mont, 1073, 1070. 

J?aa*tirv  higiekitkn)  on  eiiii>leTBMBt.  of  ohMdnn 
in,  1080;  in  L'nnnecticat,109«-1M0;  in  Uassa 
«iiasette,  1063;  in  Pesneylvania,  1118. 

Finances  of  pchools,  laws  re;;nlatinjr,  1003-1300 
in  Alabama.  11S7:  in  Arkoniiae,  11S7-IIRR:  in 
Oalfbnnki.  1298-1300;  in  Cnhiradn,  1103-1264 
in  CosneeticOt,  I1«0-liai :  in  Delaware,  1121- 
1122;  in  Plorfdii.  IIJI-IIK;  in  (ieorgia,  1150- 
IIS2;  in'IdiUlD,  127»-IZ74;  mlUinois.  1101-n02i 
in  IiMliana,  1183-1180:  in  Inw»,1217:  in  Kan- 
•aa,  UM-i:i4f>:  in  ICcntnokv,  1137-1138;  in 
3Hni>aiaBS,.ll<l3;  inUai«i],l«W-10T0;  inUary- 
laad.  1125:  in  HoasooiHiaetts,  lOSK-lSM;  in 
«iriiigni.lT«8-ll«9:  in  I>inm»ot<i,.I2)l-12l2; 
in  1lSBiaBb>pi,  11(0;  in  MiwHturi.  1222:  in 
'Montana.  1K:!-12»4:  in  Nehraslca.  1ZI8.'1230; 
la3«eTaila.  1218;  in  flow  ITnrapeliirK.  1072-1073; 
in  N<y<irJers«}-,lII5;  in  S^ow  Tork.  11*8-1110; 
in  Nortli  Iterolina,  1140;  in  Nortli  Dakota, 
1228-1299;  in  (Uiio.  I  HO- 1181 ;  in  OkbUMmn, 
n2iO:  iti'ilnwnn.  1287-1268;  in  PeimsVlTiinia, 
1II9;  in  .BiMde  KhtBd,  HMRi  in  Sonili  Oaro- 
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Una,  1147:  in  fSonih  DoKoti,  1232 ;  In  I'oonee- 
sce.  1144-1145;  in  Tcias,  1171:  in  Vermont, 
lOTO-1077;  ht  Virpiniii.  1128;  in  WashinKton, 
.1281-1282;  hi  West  Virj?inia,  1131;  in  Wiscon- 
■BiD,120!V-12«6;  in  Wyoming.  1257-1258. 

.l?reG.toxt.l>oi>ks,  laws  on,  in' California,  1207;  in 
(;oionulo,  128;i;  in  Connecticut,  1160:  in  Dela- 
ware, 1120-1121;  in  Iihiho,  1272-1273;  in  Illi- 
iw>ls,1101;  in lown. 1210;  iuXebroska, 1237;  in 
■Now  llaoiiwhire,  1072;  in  New  Jersev,  1114; 
in  ilatne,  ia«0,  irOH,  1060;  in  ;Mnryland,  1124; 
in  llaasaehtMetls,  I0S7;  in  Miciiijj.in,  1197- 
1I»8;  in  (h-o^on,  1285-12SG;  in  I'cnitsvlvnnia, 
1118:  in  UhwIeMmul,  1(103;  inVcrmiilit,  1076; 
in  Wrmhlngton,  1280-1281 :  inAVisi-onsiu.  r.;04. 

Tbirida,  snramary  of  school  hiws,  1 152-1  liiri. 

^"nnde,  sehool,  laws  on.   ArrPinaneesnf  scliools. 

fleorgla,  aumnutrj'  of  soliool  laws,  1147-1152. 

High  sdiool  district  trustees,  (luiies,  in  Xe- 
bmska,  12;i4. 

Tdahu,  samniary  ofsrhool  lawa,  12(IB-1274. 

Illinois,  snmmar}'  of  scliool  ktws,  1186-118?. 

Indian -schools, -sQpnTntc  in  California,  1296. 

^dione,  anmmar}'  of  school  hiws,  1181-1 180. 

Inspector  of  tnc  high  eefaeols,  duties,  in  Wis- 
eonstii,  1200. 

IiMtmotion  in  the  aehools,  chflracler  and  ex- 
tent. laws  on,  in  California,  129G;  in  Colorado, 
IHT!;  in  Conneeticrt.  10»t>^)1«0;  iti  Dnlnwnre, 
1120:  in  Florida,  1151;  in  Oeorsin,  1150;  In 
niiaois,  1191;  in  Iiidiann,  1184-1185;  In  Iowa, 
1210;  in  KauKas,  1244;  in  Kentucky,  1137;  in 
Xonlshins,  MS2-llO:i;  inUnine,  1008':  inllnry- 
land,  1121;  in  Hassnehnsetts,  10.>U-IO87:  in 
Itiehignn,  )lir7:  in  Hhinesota,  12II;  In  Mis- 
sissippi, 1150-1160;  in  Missouri,  1221 ;  in  Hun- 
to»i,1253;  in}Jcbr«sko,1287.  luNovathi,  1267; 
in  ?<evHainp«hirc.  I0T2 ;  in  Now  Jcmey,  II14 ; 
■hi  Kew  York,  HOB;  in  Korth  Canilin'a,  1140; 
in  Korth  Dakota,  1227-1228;  in  Ohio.  IITK;  in 
Oklalionin.  1248;  in  ilrecon,  12»0 ;  In  ■I'enn-.yl. 
-vania.  1118;  in  nhedo  tslnud,  1093;  in  South 
OaMUna,lM7;  in  ItanthDaknta,  1232;  in  Ten- 
nessee, Ii4:j-1144;  hi 'I'cxae.  1171 ;  in  Vermont, 
1070:  in  Virginlo,  1128;  in  IVashinsteD,  12t^0i 
in  West  Viiginin,  1130-1131;  hi  Sviseonsin, 
1204;  in  Wyoming.  1257. 

Jowa.enraniary  of  school  lawB,  1212-1217. 

Kansas,  summary  Of  sclfAOl'lA^vs,  1230-rji6. 

fientnsky,  miainMT^'  of^ciieol  Inws,  1131-1138. 

I^uisfama.  snmmary  of  school  hiws,  IIIX)-I>C3. 

Itttnnry  Itnids,  hnre  eouooruliig,  in  Htsw  Hanip- 
-ehlro.  1072. 

ilte  ttlto  I^inanets- 

Ataine,  sumnrary  of  school  laws,  1065-1070. 

Alarylantl.-stnnBmry  of  nohool  laws  in,  1122-1125. 

Uasiiitchtisette,  sninmary  of  school  laws,  1077- 
1089. 

Vassaelnisetts  scimol  fnnd,  laws  regnhiting, 
1088, 1089. 

Michigan,  smnninry  of  school  laws,  1192-1190. 

Minnesota,  summary  of  sobool  laws,  1206- 1212. 

Mississippi,  Huiiiniary  of  ttcliottl  Ia\rs,  11.'»7-1160, 

Missouri,  snmmarj"  of  school  hiws.  121H-122-J. 

Mongolians,  separate  sohools  for,  in  Calilomia, 
1SI». 

Montana,  snmmary  of  school  laws,  1X9-1234. 

Kebnnka,  snramary  of  school  laws,  1233-1230. 

Nogro,  pnts  for  educational  inirpo«'M  in  A>a- 
Imnin  nil  poll  tax  paiil  by  hb*  laee,  1157:  sopa- 
rato  schools  for.  in  Alnbnmu,  llSti;  in  Arkim- 
aas.  116?;  InDelownm,  1120:  hil''loridn.  1154; 
in  (ieorgis,  1149,  1150;  in  ludlann,  1184:  In 
Kansas,  1343;  In  ICentncky,  1136,  1137;  In 
Louisiana,  1162:  in  Mitsissippi,  ]1,'>9;  in  Mis- 
souri. 1221;  in  TfOTtli  Carnlinn,  1139,  IKO:  in 
Oklahonin,  1248;  in  South  Carolina,  1147;  in 
Tenncsnee.  1143;  in  Texas.  1170;  in  Virginia, 
1127 ;  in  West  ■Virginia.  1180 ;  in  Wyoming.  1200. 

Uovada.  Rummnry  of  *cheol  laws,  1204-1^8. 

3yew  Hampshire,  snmniai-y  of  uchodl'kiws,  lOTO- 
1673. 

17ow  horsey,  smmnnry  of  school  hvwfl,  1110-1115. 

New  York,  siimnuiry'of  «ahn<d  laws,  1101-1110. 

I^forth  CoToliuo,  stnaawry  of  school  laws,  1138- 
1»0. 

!Rarth  Dakota,  soniBar}-  of  rohool  laws,  1223- 

nw. 
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Ohio,  sniDinary  of  acbool  laws,  1171-1181. 

Oklahonin,  stimmnry  of  school  l:i^m,  1245-1240. 

Oregnn,  Riitniu.'vry  of  srboiil  ftVRteiurt,  1282-12S8. 

OrEiinization  of  hcliool  fivstemfl,  laws  on,  in 
Alabaiii.'i,  ]15j-ll5(h  in  Arkaiisan.  lietUllSS; 
in  Califi.nii.^  1288-1202;  in  Col"rn<Io,  12S9- 
1200;  in  Connecticut,  1094-1097;  in  l>el.iwaro, 
1119-1120;  in  Florid.n,  1152-1153;  in  t;»'or!^, 
1147-114!);  in  Iil.alio,  1268-1270;  in  lUhuiIs, 
11RG-1I80;  in  Indiana.  1181-118.1;  in  luva, 
1212-1214;  in  Kanaa.s  1239-1242;  in  Ki-nlucky, 
1131-1134;  in  I.onisiRnn,  1160-llGI;  in  M;iine, 
10G5-10C7;  in  Marvlund,  1122-112:1;  in  Mnssa- 
chnRntts,  1077-1079;  in  Micbisan,  1192-11»5j 
in  Minue.'sot.'v,  1206-1208;  in  Missonri,  1218- 
1219;  in  Nebraska,  1233-1235;  in  N"vad«, 
1204-1206;  in  New  Hnmpsbire,  1070-1071:  In 
New  JiTscy.  1110-1112;  in  New  York,  1101- 
1104;  in  North  Carolina,  1138-1139;  in  North 
Dakota,  1223-1224;  in  Ohio,  l-71-117;i;  in 
Oklahoma,  1245-1247;  in  Oregnn,  1'.('2-1283; 
in  renni*ylvania,  1110-1117;  iu  Kho4io  Islaad, 
1089-lOfiO;  in  South  Carolina,  1145-1146;  in 
South  Bakolo,  12-!'.>-12::U;  in  'lennossce,  1110- 
1142;  in  Texas,  1168-1109;  in  Yerinoiil,  1073- 
1074;  in  Virjiuia,  11.;.'.  )I27;  iu  Washington, 
1274-1277;  in  West  Virginia,  1129;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, llM-1201;  in  Wyoming.  1254-1255. 

Parish  school  board  ana  committee  for  appoint* 
ins  teachers,  clutlas,  in  Louisiana.  1100-1161. 

Famh  saperintendent,  duties,  in  Louisiana, 
1161. 

Foda^ogical  features  of  school  laws  treated, 
1063. 

Fennftylrania,  summary  of  school  laws,  1110- 
1119. 

Permanent  school  fund,  in  llhodo  Island,  1C93. 

rrelimlnarr  trainioK  of  teachers,  laws  concern- 
injt.  iu  Alabama.  1156;  in  California,  1294;  in 
Colorado,  12SI;  in  Florida,  1154;  in  Georgia, 
1149-1150;  in  Idaho,  1271;  in  Illinois. IIOU ;  in 
Indiana.1184;  in  Iowa,  1215;  in  Kansas,  1242- 
1243;  in  Kentucky,  1136:  in  Louisiana,  1162; 
in  Maine.  10e7-10Ji8;  in  Marylaod,  1123-1124; 
in  Massachusetts  1080;  in  Mlchiirnn,  1106;  iu 
Uinncaota,  1200;  inHisaisslppi.llSB;  in  Uis- 
nonri,  1220;  in  Uontana,  1251;  in  Nebraslia, 
1236;  in  New  Hampshire,  1071;  in  Now  Jer- 
sey, 1113;  in  North  Dakota,  1226;  in  Ohio, 
11^4-1175;  in  Orej^in,  1284;  in  rcunsylvania, 
1117-1118;  in  Khodo  Island,  1091;  in  South 
Carolina.  1147;  in  TennesMP,  1141-1143;  in 
Texas,  1170;  in  Vonnont,  1075;  in  Virginia, 
1I27-I128;  in  Washington.  1280;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1130;  in  Wisconsin.  1202-1203. 

Public  schools,  laws  rrgnlaiiug,  1063-1300. 

Publishing  of  text- books,  laws  on,  fn  California, 
1296-1298. 

Khodo  Island,  summary  of  school  laws,  1080- 
1093. 

School  census,  annual,  in  New  Jersey,  1111. 

Si'hool  commissioners,  in  New  York,  duties, 
1102-1103. 

School  committees,  in  Maine,  1063-1060;  in 
Rhode  Island,  1089-1090. 

School  fund  of  Couuocticut,  laws  concerning, 
1100-1101. 

School  supervisor,  dutiea,  in  Florida,  1153. 

School  trustees,  duties,  in  New  Jersey,  1112. 

School  visitors,  duties,  in  Connecticut.  1094-1095. 

Schools,  pnhlii',  lawsi-egulsting,  1U63-1300. 

Secretary  of  school  board  of  education,  duties, 
in  Connecticut,  1004. 

South  Carolina,  summary  of  school  laws,  1145- 
1147. 

South  Dakota,  summary  of  school  laws,  1229- 
12;i2. 

State  board  of  commissioners  for  managing 
school  lands,  duties,  in  Nebraska,  1233. 

State  boaril  of  educjitlon,  duties,  iu  California, 
1288;  in  Colorado,  1250;  in  Connectirnt,  1094- 
1097;  lunelaware.lllfl;  in  Florida,  1 1.V2-U53; 
in  Gcorcia,  1147;  in  Idaho,  1268;  in  Indiana, 
H81,118:ma5;  in  Kansas.  1239,1212-1243;  in 
Kentucky,  1131;  iu  I.nnisiana,  1160;  in  Mar\-- 
laiid,  1122;  in  MnssnchuKotts,  1077-1078-  In 
MIrlilgan,  1192;  in  Mississippi.  1157;  in  Slis- 
•oori,  1218;    In  Montana,  1240,  in  Nevada, 
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1284-1205;  in  New  Hampshire,  lOlO;  igKfi 
Jersey,  I110-1112;  in  North Caroliu,li:i:ii 
Oklalionia.  1243;  in  Oregon,  12K;  io  EUi 
Island,  1088-1090;  in  Tennesste,  ll4»-lltl;li 
Texas,  I'M;  in  Vermont,  1073;  is  Viijin 
1125;  in  Washington,  1274. 
State  board  of  examiners,  duties,  ia  Ctunk, 
1238-1281;  in  Iowa,  121I;inNewJfn«y.11U; 
in  Ohio,  1173;  in  Texas.  1163;  la  WiscgsA 

u-oo-isoa. 

State  board  of  the  school  fnad,  dslix,  b  ^Vot 
Virginia,  I1S8, 1131. 

State  commissioner  of  cammon  icbooU,  ditiet 
in  Ohio,  1171-1172. 

State  oommiasioners  of  school  fundj,  latio.  i 
Arkansas,  1164. 1167-1168. 

State  high-BChool  Ixiard,  duties  la  Mmiima. 
1206.  ,    ,. 

State  instltnto  conductor,  duties,  la  LasLsaik 
1160-1182. 

State  acbool  book  commission,  dntin,  is  Wt 
•onri,  1218, 1221-1222.  „ . 

State  school  commisaioner,  duties,  ia  Geap. 
1147-1148. 

Stato  scliiHil  fund  r(mlml9sion^^^  ostio,  !• 
Kan.=;as,  1239.  1244-1245.  ._«_ 

State  Kuperinleudent  of  public  oamam, 
duties,  etc.,  in  Alabama,  1155:  in  Artism 
1103-1104:  in  California,  12i»-l»a,-la,0* 
rado,  1250;  in  Floiida.  1154-1153;  filuh 
1268-1269;  in  III inoi.s.  1186-1187:  taWJ". 
1181-1182;  ill  Iowa.  1212:  in KsBMS, B»-n»; 
in  Kentuckv.  1132:  in  Loaistass,  IW;  » 
M.iine.  1060;"in  M:cbiKan.II«-II«!  "l""- 
nesota,  1206:  in  Mis-'issippi.  Hv'*!  " 
Missouri,  1218 ;  in  Mi.ntana,  1249;  in  New*"' 
1233;  in  Nevada.  1265;  in  New  H""I*"J' 
1070;  in  Now  Jersev.  1111;  1"  ^'^  iZS 
1101-1102;  in  North  Candina.  UM;  »  »«" 
Dakota.  1223;  in  OUIabn.ii.i.  l-i5-i-»:  » 
Oreson.  12(!2-12J'3:   in  !•■       -  '"'[? 

Khodo  J.Iiud.  1069;  in  -  ,;''^ 

In  South  Dakota.  122»;  in  Tr»w«*)»Jii? 
Texas,  1103:  iu  Vermont,  if!^'}")^^ 
1123;  In  Washington.  ]«*-«"i.  ^L."? 
Virginia,  1129;  in  Wiscoasia,  11"-"";  " 
Wyoming,  1254.  ,    , ,  .     «« 

State  texidjook  board.  duOes,  ia  l<ul»  •=* 
1272-1273;  Ohio.  117-ill78-117».  . 

States,  laws  regolating  paWic  «lw>"  » 
106?-1300.  ,.  ,  „ 

.Stimulants and  n.-ircotics.  liws  on  1™""',-,^ 
Calili.rnia.  1296;  in  Connecticut.  WJ;':«V^ 
ware,  1120;  in  Illinois,  IW:  '"  'f°?^ 
1162;  in  Massachusetts.  1300;  i"  U'™«? 
1108;  in  Mississippi.lloO;  mNew>°'.^>  j!: 
in  North  Dakota.  1227:  in  rcnnsjlyan* '" 
inl!budoIsl:iud,1n9:):iu'reia.«./l<l:i""'" 
liinf;tiin,1280;  in  Wisniiisin,  12iK.  '=«■ 

SulMliroctors,  d*tiicH,  in  Iowa,  1214.      -  ^    j, 

SubdUtrict  school  trustees,  dBtl««, «  '■<•«" 

Subdislrict  trustees,  duUes,  in  Fferite  ""•" 

West  Virginia,  1129.  ,      ,     ,„  «W 

Superintrndents  of  cities  sml  naioniw  ~~ 

districts  in  New  York,  doiien,  IIM. 
Superintendent  of  pubUo  schools,  U" 

Uassachnsetis,  1078.  ,    .  -.^i-umj 

Saperintendent  of  to  wn  schools,  in  Klwac  j—- 

102O.  ^..  u,. 

Taxation  fur  .scbooK  diaensswl.  l*^!"?;,,,, 

~-nlatin2,  iu   Alabama.  US':  '»  Ariu»»-; 


1108;    in   California,   1200-13W1:  ,'" 


C»Jiir** 


w:  '»  -  ,,..- 
1204:  in  Connecticut,  1101;  inU'la^'Tj.  ,; 
in  I'loiiila,  1155;  in  Ceorpa.  ".^'V.jIJm 
Idaho,  1271;  in  Illinois,  IlK;  i°'fSs 
1185-11.'!0;  iu  Iowa,  1217:  in  ^^^'v^ 
Kenlnckv,  1139;iu  Louisiana,  llw;!"^^ 
1063-1070';  in  Ma-ssachuselts,  l"','.'°,rto 
can,  1199;  in  Minnesota,  I'-'H'-'-'i"  ,A 
snuri,  1222:  in  Nebraska,  WJ;'?  {'"^ 
1268;  iu  New  Ilnuipshiru,  lO"-'''''; '°v„nl; 
York.  1109;  in  New  Jersev,  1  US' '°  n^L 
Carolina.  1 1 10;  in  North  Dakota,  IK':  '""-Sf; 
1180  1  ISl  ;  in  OivI;lhoUij.  ].':n :  i  1  "'■"-"".  I'i 
1288;  in  l'ennsylTania,lil»;iiil>>«»^VwI> 
1083;  in  .South  (iirolina,  1147:  in  <'?"!JLtt 
kota,  1232;  ia  Tooneasoc,  llMJl*5ii«I»» 
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1171;  in  Vermont  1077;  io  Tlrfrfiiia,  1128;  in 
'We8t^  irginia,  1131;  in  Wiiioonsln,  1205-1200; 
in  WyomTiiit,  125«; 

Teacbera,  apiraintment,  qnallficatioD*,  daties, 
etc.,  in  AlalMuna.  1190;  iu  Arkantwi,  116$-1167; 
inCalifornia,  1292-1294;  in  Colorado,  1260-1261; 
in  Connecticnt,  1007-1098;  in  Uolaware,  1120; 
in  Florida,  1153-1154:  in  Gonr^n,  1149;  lu 
Idaho,  1270-1271 ;  ia  Illinuiii.  1180-1190;  in  In- 
diana, 1183-1184;  in  Iowa,  1214-1215;  in  Kan- 
sas, 1242-1243;  in  Kentucky.  1134-1130;  in 
I.onisian»,  1101-1102;  in  Mainr,  1067-U68;  in 
Maryland.  1123-1124;  in  Massachuiietts,  1070- 
1080;  in  Micbiean,  1195-1196;  in  Minnesota, 
1208-13)9;  in  MiasiMippi,  1158-1150;  in  Itls- 
aonri,  1219^1220;  in  Montana,  1250-1251;  in 
Kebnwlia,  1235-1230;  in  Nevada,  1206;  in  Kew 
HampMhire,  1071 ;  lu  Now  Jersey,  1112-1113 ;  in 
New  Yorlc,  1 104-11 00 ;  in  North  Carolina,  1 139 ; 
In  North  Dalcofa,  1224-1220;  inOhio,  1174-1175; 
In  Oklahoma,  1247-1248;  in  Oregon,  1283-1284; 
In  Pennsvlvania.  1117-1118;  in  Bhode  Island. 
1091;  in  South  Camlin.'i,  1146-1147;  in  Sooth 
UaV-ota,  1230-1231 ;  in  Tenneuee,  1142-1143;  in 
Texas,  116!»_1170;  in  Vormont,  1074-1(175;  in 
Virginia,  1127-1128;  In  Washint^ton.  1277-1280; 
in  West  VirginU,  1130;  in  Wisconsin,  1201- 
1202;  in  Wyoming.  1256. 

Teachers*  annuity  andretireraent  fund,  trustees 
nf,  datie:<,  in  California,  1289. 

Tcacliers'  Iniititutes,  provided  for,  in  Alalwma, 
1156;  in  Arliansaa,  11C7;  in  California,  1294; 
in  Colormlo,  1201-1262;  in  Uelawaro,  1120;  in 
Florida,  1154 ;  in  Georgia,  1150 ;  in  Idaho,  1271 ; 
inlllinols,  1100;  in  Indiana,  1184:  in  Iowa,  1219; 
In  Kansas,  1243 ;  in  Kentiickr,  1 130 ;  in  Loiiisi- 
ana,1l«2;inMar]'1and,  1124;lnMlchigan,  1166; 
In  Minnesota,  l'210;  in  Mississippi,  1159;  lu 
Uissonrt,  122U-1221 ;  inMontana.  1251-1252;  in 
Nebraska,  1236;  in  Nevada,  l'>66;  in  North 
Dakota,  1226;  in  Oklahoma,  1248;  in  Oregon, 
1284-1285;  in  So"th  Carolina,  1I4T;  in  Sonth 
Dakota,  1231 :  iuTexas.  1170;  in  Virginia,  1128 ; 
in  Washington,  1280:  in  AVcst  Virginia,  1130; 
In  Wisconsin,  1203;  In  Wyoming,  1260. 

Tennessee,  summnry  of  school  laws,  1140-1145. 

Texas,  snmniaryof  sihoollaws,  1168-1171. 

Text-bofiks,  lawsrngalaling,  in  Arkansas,  1167; 
in  California,  1200-1298;  m  Colorado,  1263;  in 
Floridis  1154;  in  Georgia,  1150;  in  Illinois, 
1191;  In  Indiana,  1185;  in  Kansas,  1244;  lu 
Kentnckv,  li:!7;  inLoulsiana,  1163;  in  Missis- 
sippi. 1<60;  in  Misannri,  1221-1232;  iu  Mon- 
tana, 1251;  in  Nevada,  1207;  in  New  York, 
1108;  in  North  Carolina.  1140;  in  Ohio,  1178- 
1170;  In  Oklahoma,  1248;  iu  Oregon,  12-5- 
1286;  in  South  Carolina,  1U7;  in  'J'onnennee, 
1144;  in  Virginia,  1128;  in  Washington,  1280- 
1281;  in  West  Virginia,  1131;  iu  Wvoming, 
1257. 

Tovn  board  of  education,  duties,  In  Minnesota, 
1207-1208. 

Town  deposit  fund,  laws  ronceming,  in  Con- 
nectiint,  1101. 

Town  liigh  school  conmilttee,  in  Connecticut, 
1097. 

Town  school  boards,  dnties,  in  Indiana,  1182- 
1183. 

Town  school  committee,  duties,  in  Connecticut, 
1090-1097;  Mass.-whusetts,  1078-1079. 

Town  school  fnuds,  Isws  on.  in  Vermont,  1077. 

Town  schools  in  Missouri,  1219. 

Town  superintendent,  law  concerning,  in  Ver- 
mont, 1074. 

Township  board  of  directors,  duties,  in  Wis- 
consin. 1201. 

Township  board  of  school  inspectors,  duties,  in 
Michigan,  1194. 

Township  gcbool  trustees,  duties,  in  Indiana, 
1182-1183. 

Township  superintendents,  duties,  In  Alabama, 
115.-I1S6 

Train  ;ng  of  teachers.  See  Preliminary  training 
of  t<:acliers. 

Trunnt  officer",  dnties,  in  Connecticut,  1097, 
1099;  in  Maine,  I06&-I068:  in  Massachusetts, 
1070.  1084-1085;  iu  Montana,  1250,  1252-125:1; 
in   Now  IJampshIre,  1071;   in   Now  Jersey, 
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1112,  1114;  in  Now  York,  1104,  1107;  iu  Ohio, 
1173,1174-1178;  inlCbodolHland,  1090, 1092;  in 
South  Dakota,  1231;  in  AVisconsin,  1201,1203- 
1204. 
Truant  schools  in  Massachusetts,  1081-1082. 
Trustees  of  schools,  duties,  in  Illinois.  1188. 
United  States  deposit  money,  laws  on,  in  Con- 
necticut, 11U1 ;  inNew  York,  1108-1100 ;  in  Ver- 
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See  aho  Great  llritoiu  and  Ireland. 
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.St«io  school  ofUcors,  list  of,  773-780. 

Slj^te  iiovereigBty,  ide>ts  of,  in  Rerolntion,  71L 

State  saperlnlendent.    Ser  School  laws. 


Stato  University  of  Iowa,  oniveniity  extension 
courses,  953,964. 

Stato  University  of  Wyoming,  tmlveraity  oxlon- 
sioa  courses,  G9I. 

States,  common  schools  aided  by,  70S;  education  in 
Keveral.  13.31-1440. 

Stalisticsl  societies,  list  <^,  1551-1654,1650. 

Statistical  Society,  founded,  1502. 

Statistics,  of  SfcrifCnltural  and  mechanical  col- 
le^o^,  792-791 ;  of  beacfsetioas  to  education, 
2234-2233;  of  business  and  commercial  col- 
leEi'H,  2170-2197;  of  eitv  school  systems,  17S0- 
1122;  of  ra)1cgesforwoiDen,203S-2039;  of  mm- 
raon  schools  clussiiied  l»y  race,  1029;  of  deaf, 
dnmb,  and  blind  schools.  '2201-2220;  of  elemen- 
tary nluoation  ia  foroiHn  countries,  2230-2213; 
of  education  in  Alaska,  11G9-1470;  of  educa- 
tion in  Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland,  163-180;  of 
inaaual  and  industrial  schools,  2093-2160;  of 
naraud  schools,  2369-2092;  of  private  second- 
ary schonls,  1928-2017 ;  of  rwofessional  sciiools, 
2045-2067;  of  pablio  hi^rfi  schools,  1823-192T; 
of  pupils  and  stadents  in  school,  3-5;  of  re- 
form schools,  2227-2233;  of  scbooia  for  feeble. 
niinde<1,  2221-2226;  of  State  and  cifv  common 
aabooIs,7-32;  of  technologicnl  school, 2014;  of 
nnivcrallics  and  colleges,  2017-2039. 

Steams,  12 ben,  and  I'eabody  fund,  741;  founds 
Bormal  school  in  Tennessee,  737. 

Steel,  Edw.trd  T.,and  manu.ii  trnininK,90G. 

Steere,  E.  A.,  State  superintendent,  7M. 

Stenographers,  Congress  of,  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  174),  1742, 1746. 1747, 174& 

Stemeck,  Inama  vou,  on  length  of  a  generation, 
1000-1691. 

Stei-ner,  Matthaen,),  bibliography  of  arithmetic, 
314—323. 

Stetson,  ^Y.  W.,  Stale  superintendent,  773. 

.Stettin,  children  in  school,  209. 

Stevens,  Hart  ha  II,,  and  manual  training,  997. 

Stevens,  Thaddeos,  straggle  of,  for  childrcu's 
rights,  704. 

Stovensoa.  J.  J.,  eoologist,  8<9,  M>. 

Stevenson,  .Tehn  Jamca.  geolngist,  841. 801. 

Stevenson, Iloiwrt  Louis  Balfour, death  and  sketch, 
1  1770. 

Stininlants  and  narcotics.    Set  School  laws. 
'  Stockwell,  Tlmmas   H.,  quoted  oa  educatioa    in 
Bhode  Island,  1427-1431 ;  State  comKiasioaer, 
773. 

Sfadler,  Jaates  H.,  geologist,  841. 

Stone,  Mason  S.,  quoted  on  edocaticn  In  Vermont, 
1434-1137;  SUM  Bupwiutendent,  773. 

Stone  circles  in  east  Siberis,  1480-1487. 

StoiTs,  Uonrv  Martyn.  death  and  sketeb,  1773. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College,  geology  in,  824,  832; 
Governnu'nt  aid  t^i,  795. 

Story.  Nelson,  aids  Hontiiua  Agrienltural  and 
Meehanicnl  College,  8U0. 

Stover,  C.  C,  inveatigatoa  prooocity.  4fi8. 

.Stroag,  Jnaiea,  death  and  sketch,  1773. 

Strong,  Miss  Mary  A.,  deatli  iin<l  aketch,  1774. 

Rtrons.  William  (!.,  uenloijlst.  822,  K>2. 

Striimpel,  lirst  develops  iiedagogicai  psychology, 
448. 

Stuart,  A.  H.  11.,  mport  on  national  aid  to  schools, 
702. 

Student  labor,  1019, 1023. 

Students,  average  nnmher  to  eoeh  toaeher,  34; 
bibliography  of  works  for,  1701-1722;  college 
aad  nalversity,  congress  of,  AVorld's  Colum. 
hian  Exposition,  1741.  1742. 1743. 1744:  dental, 
S79,  980.  987,  989;  medical,  in  United  Stales, 
Great  Britain  aad  Ireland,  France,  (lermany, 
Canada,  980, 982 ;  medical.  979, 981, 982. 08.1.  U»4, 
1)86,937;  law,  979,  981,  982,  987;  number  in 
achools,  3-5;  numl)er  in  iiutitutions  for  col- 
ored  race,  other  than  eomraon  schools,  1030 ;  of 
phamuuT.  979,  980,  987,  989;  of  theology,  973, 
D79, 981, 982, 987;  of  veterinary  nedioine,  779; 
per  eeutpuraning  certain  studies,  35;  pmfes- 
aionsl,  !V79-003 :  proportion  of  boys  and  gi  rh  in 
private  schools.  31. 
StatisUea,  of  agricaltnral  aail  mechaahsal  col- 
legeo,  2040-2M3;  of  art,  music,  and  elocution 
scnools,  2198-2200 ;  of  bnsiness  and  commercial 
collej^,  2170-3197;  of  deaf,  dnmb,  and  bliad 
oebaoU.  2201-2220:  of  foreign  ronntrles,  2236- 
XMS;  of  naaoal  training,  2(M3-21«8;  of  private 
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geconilary  schools,  1928-2017;  of  normal 
Bchools,  2009-2002;  of  profeMlonal  eehoola, 
2045-2067;  of  reform  sohooU,  2237-2233;  of 
BCliooU  for  feebleminded,  2221-2223, 2225-2226 ; 
of  tecbnological  BchooU,  2044 ;  of  stndentB  in 
universitiea  and  coUegoa,  2017-2039 ;  of  iTomen 
medical.  980. 980.  ,.       ^^ 

Stndiea,  divisiong  of,  633-634;  universality  the 
text  in  selection  of,  036. 

Stndy,  course  of.    Set  Course  of  stndy. 

Sturm,  J.  C. ,  founds  Collegium  Curlofinm,  1400. 

Btnyvosant,  Peter,  sorrenders  New  York,  696. 

SlUK,  Dlricb,  death  and  sketch,  1778. 

SnbtrnctiOD,  teaching  of.    S'«  Arithmetic. 

Sully,  Jamea,  collecU  materials  fur  child  study , 
420. 

Snlpher  springs  In  Alaska,  1474. 

Summer  schools.    See  TTniTeraity  extension. 

Summerrille,  8.  C,  Ee  v.  John  Lord'sschool  in,  687. 

Snnbury  Academ^v,  Georgia,  founded,  722. 

Sunday  rest,  bibliography,  1759. 

Sunday  schools  in  Berlin,  2S0, 2S1. 

Superintendents,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
schools.  1340;  duties  of  county,  13U2. 

Superintendents'  meeting  and  manual  training, 
001. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  list  of,  773-780. 

Superior  institutes  of  Italy,  history  andstaUstlcs, 
300, 307. 

Superior  special  schools,  history  and  statistics, 
367.  308. 

Snper\'i8ins  officers,  increase  in,  25;  statistics  of 
city  schools,  27. 1780-1822. 

Supervision  in  Berlin  conunon  schools,  274-278. 
in  Russia,  301-392. 

Susqnobanna,  attempts  to  found  college  on  island 
of,  6^8. 

Sweden,  common  sobools  in,  6&1;  compaiKtire 
educational  statistics,  377;  oxplorea  vest 
coast  of  North  America,  1473;  learned  socie- 
ties in,  1499;  school  system  resembles  that 
of  Finland,  413;  sloyfl  in,  881;  sUtistics  of 
education,  2238-2239;  of  university  libmries, 
812-314. 

Siredenborgians.  statistics  of  theological  schools, 
142. 

Swedish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded,  1499. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Union  schfiols  in  Alaska, 
1408. 1492. 

Swift,  Dean,  nropoees  to  found  an  English 
academv.  1502. 

Swing,  David,  death  and  sketch,  1774. 

Switzerland,  camparativo  educational  statistics, 
377;  forestry  sclioul  In,  812 ;  imlustrbil  schools, 
894;  statistics  of  cdncalion.  2238-2239. 
Syracuse,  school  statistics,  30-31. 
Syracuse  University,  geology  in,  843,862;  nni- 

versitv  extension  courses,  959. 
Systems,  district,  in  Oklahoma.  1421;  school,  nnl- 
firatioQ  in  Washington,  1440-1441;  town,  in 
Vermont,  1434.1430;  township,  in  Ohio,  1414- 
1415. 


Tabulated  theoretic  survey  of  the  world,  631. 

Toft,  D.  v.,  geoloeist,  827. 

TalinnKr,  James  £.,  geologist,  848, 860. 

Tombruni,    Clotilda,  teaches    in    University  of 
iiolognn,  359,  notf. 

Tarbrll,  iloracu  t^.,  on  committee  of  15, 409;  signs 
report  on  training  of  teachers,  487. 

Tardo.  Judiic,  on  crimes  of  crowds,  16P6. 

Tasmania,  statistics  of  education,  2242-2243. 

Taxation,  lorul  school,  in  Arkansas,  1352. 
*SV^  aluo  School  laws. 

Teachers,  ago  in  I'mssin,  232-233;  and  sanitary 
condition  of  schools.  1327,  1333.  I:vt0,  1342;  as 
look  agents,  1432:  averages  In  high  schools, 
85-87;  average  number  of 'pupils  1o,  34. 
Cerliflcntes,  1370-1374;  certificates  in  Arkansas, 
1352-1^53;  in  On'gon,  1423;  in  Pennsylvania, 
1424;     in    Virginia.    1438-1430:    condition    of 
fjiniilles  of,  in  rrris'in,  235.236;  continuation 
of  studies  of,  in  Berlin  common  schools,  289. 
Dancer  in  now  lisvchology  to,  442. 
Emplnynient  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  1420;  exami- 
nations, i:)71-1374 ;  in  New  York,  I409-I4I0;  in 
Ohio,  1410;    in    Oregon,   1423;    in  Virginia, 


Teachers— Continued. 

1438-1439;    in   'Washiagton,    1440;  tam» 
tiona  nasacd  in  Prussia.  2S7. 
Formerly  recmitcd  from  better  clasan  ii  F>» 

aia.231. 
Importance  of,  in  the  school,  discuuen,SlST 
in  Alaska,  1470-1471;  in  Berlin  icbo<ils,K:ii. 
elementary  schoola  in  Italy,  34:-313:  tatw, 
tntions  for  colored  race,  1030;  is  Ke»I«ri 
1406-1409;  in  primary  schools  in  Fruce.  1& 
197:  in  private  denomiuatiooal  srlincdi,U.54 
in  Knssia,  392-3tM;  influence  of  their  liha 
and  dislikes,  629. 
Lenath  of  aervlce  in  Proasia,  233, 214. 
Marriage  amone.  In  Prussia,  239, 231 
Keed  to  understand  e-lncatioBsl  s;iUKi.7<i 
no  help  for,  flrom  child  study,  tn,€3i;  sor 
ber,  1029 ;  in  prirate  high  schools,  51. 
Parentage  of,  in  Pmsaia,  228-212;  pcosiatia 
Italy,  H75;  in  Ituaaia,   803-394:  pnmitiasel 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Pniss&,ai,S: 
primary,  iu  Arizona,  1351;  j.n)f»rtkiis/.t. 
cUssea  in  Prossi<H214, 2I(;  pn|iMtioBer»i 
and  womeninPmaal«,l!30, 2*7-l4»;  |>roportia 
of,  to  classes  in  I>masia,  215,  2W:  I»«I«»<«» 
to  acquire  leadinfc  position  iu  Pbises,  tu. 
BelaUona  of,  to  psycliology,  440-444;  "«*•■ 

hygienic  tests  of  children  on  work  •'.  «• 
Swiries  iu  Berlin  common  schools,  !M-!n,9l: 
in  common schooia,  16;  iaFinlaBd-4il:iBC» 
nasiums  and  Ivcemus  in  Italy,  351:  iaIuUB 
technical  schools  and  institutes.  397;  li  liil;. 
S42-343 ;  In  New  York,  1408-14O9;  hi  Pnnei 
223-225,234,240-243;  in  Ruasia,  X:  a  1K^ 
mal  schools  in  Italy,  347, 348.  ,      ^ 

Statistics,  149-153 ;  of  agricultorsl  and  atdat 
leal  colleges,  2040-2043:  of  art,»«sie,«i«ld> 
cntion  schools,  2108-2200;  of  bosiBewwUffn. 
2170-2197:  of  city  schools,  27,  I7»48a:olMj 
leges  and  nniveraitleis  a017-2M»;  «{  «* 
dumb,  and  bUnd  schools  2201-2J28:  of  te«P 
countries.  22:16-2243 :  of  high  8ehods.a»  « 
manual  training.  2093-2169;  of  normal  jchwj. 
2069-2092 ;  of  private  accondaiy  •<*«*y''; 
2017  ;  of  professional  schools,  2W«eC:  #f 
public  high  schools,  1823-1927.j>f  acta**' 
feeble-minded,  2221-2223,  222«22e:  ottaa 
common  schools,  15;  of  tcchnologicai  •caooa, 
2044 
Training  of,  in  Ksssacbusetts,  138S-I384;  triV 
uto  of  praise  to,  768.  ^ 

See  alto  Berlin  common  aebool  sjsKai:  "~ 
gogy  ;  normal  schools ;  School  Uws;  TnaSf 
of  teachers. 
Teachers'  institutes.    See  School  Isws. 
Teal,  John  William,  death  and  sketch,  1TI4. 
Technical  education,  and  Sir  Philip  »«»";*■ 
exhibit  at  Uailison  (18841,891;  nnderUaHa 
county  council,  IHJ- 184.  _         ,_^ 

Teclmicafinetitutes  in  Italy,  35J-35T;  «»sl» Su- 
perior institutes.  _     ,    „,  ,„, 
Tteclinical  schoola  established  in  Cassis,  4n.«-. 
in  Itslv,  see  alto  Superior  li>»t».*»«~-i"i? 
Haasachnsetis,  882 :  in  St.  Petersburg, BSLK. 
secondary  in  Italy,  353-358:  WashiMt«l_^ 
Tersity,   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  884,885;   *<««» 
polytochnio  school.  883.  „,,»— u 
TeolinoIogT.  schools  of,  statistics,  139.140,»h_ 
Teller  Reindeer  Training  School  tep«rtoo.I«r 
Temperance,  bibliogrsphv,  1759;  lastiucu"  * 
New  Jersey,  1404;  iuMa8sschu»etts,Mn-»» 
See  alto  School  laws. 
Teunant,  Dr..  founds  Log  College,  699.       ^^ 
Tennessee,  admission  into  tho  Uiii<iii.7B|»"2 
sion  of  women  into  SUte  Uni«i""3i.*i;Js 
national  educational  association,  assi™" 
(18891,901.  u^^ 
•  City  superintendents,  780;  college  pi«M«»» 
786, 788. 
Geology  in,  847. 866. 
Number  (.rivato  high  schools,  51. 
Original  constitution  of,  722.  .. 
Peda;«>gy  in  higher  iIlatitution^l.'>3;  P»P"' 

of  agriculturnland  mechanical  colle^.*3- 

ReprMuction  of  North  Carolina  la, S!(. 

Sanitary  scliool  legislation,  1324.  , 

Statistics  of  agiicnliural  and  mecbsnioK* 

leges,  135, 137, 2042-2043:  of  business  colkg 

2170-2171, 2192-3193;  of  cityachools,  27-*"* 
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1811, 1814, 1821 ;  of  collejtea  and  nnirenities, 
98, 100-103, 1(16-106, 108-120,  122-123,  794,  2031- 
2032  i  of  colleges  for  vomrn,  129, 131-lSI,  2038- 
2039;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  BcboolK,  2201, 
220S,  2208,  2215,  2210-2220,  of  dental  Mboolc, 
20S2;  of  lav  schools,  2U59;  of  maonaitTaininc, 
2110-2117,  2120-2121,  2124-21-J7,  2UI,  2149, 2ISS, 
2157;  of  medical  Bcbooln,  2048, 2040 :  ofnormul 
schools.  153-163,  2078-2070,  2088-2000;  of  pbar- 
maceiiticol  scbools,  2054;  of  private  secondary 
schools,  74-81,  B:I-85,  88-91,  IM,  1096-1999.2012- 
2013;  of  profe'sional  schools,  141-143,  I4S;  of 
piiblio  high  scbools,  65-72.85,88-92, 1907-1909, 
1927;  of  sciiools,  1029,  1030,  1036;  of  State 
school  systems,  8-10,  12-23;  of  theological 
schoohi.  2066. 
TJnircraity  extension  coarses,  060. 
Woman  snffrago  in  school  affairs,  1416. 
See  aUo  Schoollaws. 

Term,  school,  iuNuw  York,  1406;  in  Pennsylvania, 
1424;  in  tjonth  Carolina,  1431;  increaao  in 
length  in  city,  28;  statistics  of  common 
schooln,  14. 

Territorial  oztcnsion,  dno  to  Middle  and  Soothem 
Stetos,  725. 

Tentooic  words,  express  sensnons  experience  of 
common  life,  025. 

Tews,  J.,  on  results  of  Prussian  common  school 
statistics  of  1891.  206-244. 

Texas,  city  superintendents,  780;  college  presi- 
dent", 786,788;  country  schools,  1432-1433. 
Forestry  in  agricoltaral  and  mechanical  col- 


Icce,  818. 
JeoTog: 


Geology  in.  S47. 866. 
Pedagogy  iu  higher  institntions,  153;  per  cent 
of  stodents  of  geometry,  47 ;  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents of  physics,  47 ;  progress  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  803. 
School  census,  1433;   school  certificates,  1433; 

sectarian  schools,  1434. 
Statistics  of  agricoltnral  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 136-137,  794,  2042-2043;  of  bosinesa  eol- 
kges,  2170-2171,  2194-2195;  of  city  schools,  27- 
a<,  1794-1795.1811, 1821;  of  colleges  and  nnivcr- 
siUes.  98,  lOU-102, 105-100, 108-12U,  122-123,  794, 
2032-20.'!3 ;  of  collcKes  for  women,  129, 131-133, 
2030;  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  schools,  2201, 
2206, 2208, 2215, 2219-222U ;  of  law  schools,  2059 ; 
of  niannal  training,  2110-21 17,  2120-2121, 2124- 
2125,  2126-2129,  2132-2133,  2141,2155,2157.2164; 
of  molical  schools,  2049;  of  normal  schools, 
15.V163, 20T8-207U,  2090-2091  i  of  nur8<>.traioing 
schools,  2067 ;  of  private  secondary  schools,74- 
81,83-85  88-91,95, 1998-2003,2012-2013;  of  pro- 
fessinnal  schools,  141-143, 146;  of  public  high 
schook,  65-72, 85,  88-92, 1900-1911, 1927:  of  re- 
form schools,  2227,  2232-2233;  of  schools.  1029, 
lOJO.  1036;  of  State  school  systems,  8-10, 12-23; 
of  theological  schools,  2066. 
University  extension  courses,  060. 
See  alto  School  1  -ws. 
Text-books,  free,  in  Arizona,1351;  in  District  of 
L'olnrauia,  I36a-i:;68;  iu  Massachusetts,  1380; 
in  UinneanU,  1.190-1391 ;  in  Mew  Jersey,  1403- 
1404;  in  Korth  Dakota,  1413-1414:  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 142,V1 424;  iulihodo  Island,  1427;  in 
Vermont.  1436-1437;  in  Washington,  1440. 
In  Ohio,  1415-1416;  in  South  Carolina,  1432. 
trniform  in  Washington,  1439-1440. 
8re  al-o  School  laws. 
Tharandt,  forestry  school  at.  811. 
Thaxtrr.  T>ln.  Cefia,  death  and  slietch,  1773. 
I'ho  Junto,  Phihidelphia,  founded  by  Franklin, 

1503-1504. 
The  Sixty,  a  literary  society  in  Atliens,  1404. 
Theatrical  art,  exhibit  at  international  exposi- 
tion, Mllnn,  1728. 
Theoliigicnl  belief  distnrbp<1  by  Revolution,  7J3. 
Theological  sibnolx,  statintics,  141. 142,  206U-2067; 
of  l^nefiictionsto,  2234-22:15;  of  students,  4, 5. 
TheoIo;;y,  benefactions  to,  973,  077-978;   degrees 
in,  078;  prominence  of,  in  University  of  Paris, 
359;  schools  of,  973;  students  of,  973-977,979, 
981.082.987. 
Theoretic  survey  of  matter  and  humanity,  630, 
Thompson,  CO., on  nianiinl  training,  8!)2. 
Tlioronson,  H  nch  S.,  on  needs  of  South,  758 ;  super- 
intendent scbools  in  South  Carolina,  091, 706. 


Thompson,  Thomas  Herritt,  death  and  sketch, 

1774. 
Thompsons  Island  supports  Dorchester  school, 

Thornton,  Harry  R.,  murdered  in  Alaska,  1451- 
1452, 1453. 

Thomwell,  Dr.,  appeals  for  schools  In  South  Caro- 
lina, 760, 

Thouglit  transference,  1681. 

Threo  K's,  expansion  of,  622. 

Thurber,  Charles  11.,  founds  division  of  child 
stuily,  420. 

Thnrstou,  Kobt.  H.,  and  manual  training,  906, 907. 

'lillman,  S.  £.,  geologist,  843, 862. 

Time  given  to  various  subjects  in  Iterlln  common 
schools,  295. 

Tiraboschi,  on  learned  societies  in  Italy,  1495. 

Titchencr,  E.  IS.,  professor  of  psychology  in  Cor- 
nell, 329. 

Tobacco,  investigations  on,  iu  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 8i>4. 

ro<ld,  Jam>  a  £.,  geologist,  847,866. 

Todii,  John,  educational  leader  in  Kentucky,  723. 

Toledo,  manual  trnining.  Oil ;  oiiening  of  manual 
training  8<  hoot,  892. 

Toolinstrnclion,  and  Delia  Toe,  881-882;  Russian 
system,  882. 

Tool  work,  013. 

Torry,  David,  deatli  and  sketch,  1774. 

Townshipsystem  inOhio.  1414-1415;  recommended 
iu  Wisconsin.  1446-1447. 

Town  system,  schools,  Vermont,  1434-1436. 

Trade  schools,  and  Charles  H.  Pratt,  809;  catab- 
liahed  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Uermany, 
880;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  899; 
atalistics  of  manual  training  in,  2132-2135, 
2166-2167. 

Tradition,  chief  factor  in  development  of  individ- 
uals and  communities,  626. 

Training  of  teachers,  academic  studies  in,  dis- 
cm-sed,  473-474;    ago  rei|Ulred,  473;    art  of 
teaching  to  he  studied  in,  485-486 ;  attainments 
necessary,  «72-473. 
Child  study  necessary  in,  476;   conditions  for 
professional  training,  472-473 ;  critics  of  prac- 
tieo  work,  value  of,  481-482. 
For  secondary  schools,  483-484. 
History  of  education  necessary  In,  477^478. 
In  Franco,  197-198;   influence  of  "bom,  not 

made"  theory  on  teaching,  472. 
Length  of  course,  480-482. 
Methodology  in,  477. 

Plan  for  secondary  training  school,  481-487; 
post-graduate  work  in,  480-487;  practice  in 
normal  and  city  training  schools,  475;  »rao- 
tico  school  in,  479-480;  jirofessinnil  work  in, 
475;  psytliolugy  necessary  in,  475-470. 
Questions  submitted  to  suhcommittco  on,  470- 

471. 
Relative  time  given  to  practice,  47S;  report  of 
subcommitteo  on,  472-487 ;  required  In  Italy, 
342;    retinires   scbools   for  observation  and 
sclioola  for  practice,  4m8-470. 
School  economy  iu,  477;  school  for,  in  Florence, 
335;  schools  for.  473;  science  of  teaching  to 
be  studied  in,  485;  scope  of  report  on,  472. 
Test  of  succexs  in  practice  teaching,  4ri2-483. 

Translations,  knowledge  of  national  spirit  not 
acquired  by,  627. 

Transportution  by  reindeer,  proposed,  1457-1458. 

Transylvania  University,  Keutucky,  founded,  723. 

Trautscliohlt,  work  of.  noticed,  464. 

Xreadwell,  Daniel,  mathematical  i)rofc8.sor  In  Co- 
lumbia College,  840. 

Trinidad,  statislles  of  education,  2240-2241. 

'I'riulty  College,  Hartford,  geology  in,  824-852. 

Trinity  Church,  dominant  occlesiastical  power  in 
New  York,  G07. 

Trigononietiy.  prrcentof  secondary  pupils  in, 35; 
statistics  in  high  schools,  47 ;  iu  private  high 
schools.  54;  in  private  secondary  schools, 
00.77,80,87,91;  in  public  high  schools,  60,  68, 
71.87,91. 

Truancy,  importance  as  cause  of  crime,  182,  183; 
law  on.  in  Kew  York,  1410-1411. 

Truant  oftirers.    See  School  laws. 

Tr.vcg.  Frcikcn  Alii,  rcfonns  of.  423.  note. 

Tschumi,  Ail.,  dentil  and  sketch.  1778. 

Tults  College,  geology  in,  834, 858. 
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Tuiiion  tf<^  alxtlulied  in  Berlin  common  srlMtds, 

258,  M7:  in  Italy,  S74. 
TnUao  High  Hcboai,  nnaiuil  trainiaf:.  8t7. 
Tiiluno  l!nivBr«ity,  geology  iu,  S30-t!31,856;  TTnl- 

Vf rniiy  extCDSiou  cohtmos,  S54, 95d. 
Tmki'stan.  cilucationalKlatisticR,  nttS,  ttett. 
Tunwr,  JoUn  O.,  State  8ap«-iBtradeBt.  77S. 
'I'liskciiio  Normal  nuU  Industrial  Institute,  Ifllfl. 
Tiitllo,  Herbert,  dc.ithasdsicetcli,  1774. 
TylcT,  Mo.trs  Cult,  IlUtory  Amtricmo  Litetalaie 

meniioaM,  DM. 
Tymuuyvf  thn  auclents,  iuflnesc«  in  Ettrnpeuid 

Ajacrica,  S7S. 


rd.l™.  J.  A.,  E«>l0jrf8t,  M8, 854. 
Vjl.ik  lulanil.  Iiistory,  1481. 
l^nalaklik  bcImoI,  report  oa,  1469. 
Uniiljt.Hk.n,  iTimlecr   at,  1457;    work  of 

CliBrchin.  14»1. 
VnnliiaU.i  district,  schools  in,  1451-1461. 
Vna.i  school,  AUska,  re]>ort<w,  14M. 
ITudcr^n^uate  medical  acbooU,  atatistks,  2045- 

20  5U. 
T'ngradcd  scliools  in  Vermont,  1437. 
Vuion  College,  foDBding.  TDS,713;  0eal«igTio,e41- 

812,  802;  university  oxteusiou  conrsee,  961. 
Fnion  Seminary,  97;j.  ' 

T'uit.iriuns.  slutiatics  in  tbedogieal  sckoah,  142. 
United  Bretlum,  matiatiea  of  oidjegrs  aa4  aal- 

rcrsitics,  97,142. 
TTnlled  2I«tlieri«odH,  extent  of  odantfon  hi,  OSl. 
I'niled  Presbytwiiins,  atatistiea  ef  coMegea  and 

mnirersilief,  97. 
Uniteit  Stattts.  Hurran  of  Kdncntion  and  roaaaal 

trainintr,  1)02.    SteaUo  Butt»uaC  mmtrnttm; 

oxpliircH  west  coast  of  North  Ani«rica,  1473; 

forests  in,  809;  iaflnence  of  political  criacH  «b 

oiliic.ttiou,:iT8;medkalatii4eata,fl80.98>;  Pro- 

fnHsor  Baar  on  atady  of  hiatary  in,  301 ;  anai- 

tary  l«gUla*tea  aflnctiag  larlMcte,  ian-IM9; 

ntndv  of  htatorr  In,  eootpsrod  witJi  Earapo, 

302  -305. 
United  Slates  Gorcfament,  certificates  of  delttars 

to.  ra7. 
United    Slatca   Military   Aeadem}-,  geelrcy  in, 

813.  802. 

Uuivcc^al  cdBcatiaa,  idea  of,  ia  Uaitad  State*,  TV; 
niotiTo  power  «f  America.  799. 

Unircrsalixts.  atatisUca  of  raUegra  and  nnlveaai- 
tli"(.  97, 142. 

Univ<<rsi  tics,  challenge  of  mothoda  and  SB  l^ieelaaf, 
617:  nielkoila  of  icatruction  in  law,  1M0-W18: 
nntiimuiiziitiouer,  iu  Buaaia.  397. 398;  of  Italy, 
358  3C5;  per  cout  of  nopolatioa  in,  108,  109; 
psvcliology  in,  445-449. 
Statistic*,  Sf-124.  -.-on-SOni  of  tieaefaetions  to, 
2231-2235;   nf  dep'oea  oanfmred,  116-129:  of 

9  nativo  pupils  iii  aonio  colleges,  IIU;  of  neda- 
g"gy  '<>.  1'I9-153.  191 ;  of  preparation  of  Irash- 
mcn,  1U3,  106;  of  propeuiy,  120-184;  of  resi- 
dence, 107, 108;  ora<>coBdaty8tudeiita,92-4»;  of 
stud<'ntH,  4, 5 ;  of  atadcnta  ta  couraoa,  194, 105. 
Women,  entrnnoo  t«,  061. 

Universitv,  admuiiKtrati<«  of,  in  Baaaln,  392; 
land  set  apart  for.  ia  Virginia,  in  >«i9,  678; 
proocdure  in  imtcrios  ia  Kaaala,  395. 

Univcntitv  and  college  Mndcats,  consnas  of, 
AVorld's  Colambiau  i:xi>eaiti«a,  im,  1742, 
17J3,  1744. 

Univeisily  College,  Aberytawitli,  atatiatios,  U8. 

University  College,  liriatol,  stAtJatiea,  186. 

I'liirersiiy  Odlege,  Dundee,  Rtntlstica,  196. 

I'niversity  College,  Liverpool, stBtislioa.  186. 


,186. 

tisties,  180. 

University  CoUrgo  of  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
muutbKliiro.  Ktatiatica,  186. 

Universitv  oollc«es  iu  £sgfauid  aided  by  G«ram- 
meu  I,  184-180. 

University  oxtension,  964-971;  consreaa  on. 
World's  Colraabian  £xposit>en,  1741,  1743. 
1741,  I74.'i,  1746;  ooursas,  951-971:  in  Alfred 
I  niyci-sity  n69i  ia  American  Soeiety  forBx- 
tonHlon  of  I^BivoniitT  Teaohing,  961,  968-966 • 
!.".,  ■';"°li'>""J':°««-  *>».«««;  in  Baldwia  Cnil 
vorslty,  950,  060;  in  Bovdoin  OoUsge,  966- ta 


University  cxtooslon— Contiaroed. 

BfvwB  University.  M6:  ta  B^achtd  Cjdtn 
S».  668:  in  Cilifenia.  S&l;  ia  Oaihy  Cnivci. 
aity,  9»;  ia  CMaatn  Uai'svaiUv',  «•:  in  O 
lai^ia  Calleco.  »•;  ia  UiracU  Uwrmiir 
969;  in  Beaiaan  Uaiverai^,  SW.  9*»;  ia  Btfi- 
kaMCoUr«i,9U;  ia  Cotarad^  *SS:  inBiaiV 
tM  CaUeee,  959;  in  Hrifl<ill>ery  Uairmity, 
•S9.969:  inHimBi4Mlese.S5*.we:  la  Bstart 
OelWe.  e»:  ia  lOinoia,  S>»7.  SM;  hi  ladiaaa, 
963;  ia  Indiana  CuiTcraitT,  •33;  in  !•>«>.  «>x 
964;  ia  Kansas,  964;  ia  ]£eiiyoB  Osilr^-r.nt 
969:  ia  Knox  Oaaege.  CM.-  m  JjtUi^  S*-.i. 
tMUoivoraity.SSS;  in  T«>»Taiana.»Jt.95S;  ia 
LaiceForcstUniTerrity.SSS;  ialioaitiiana  jfj; 
lnMBine,965:  la  \InnettaCoUeep.B:9.9t.:  ia 
Harybmd,  964;  in  Mas»acbiiatt4a.  964.  94^ 
967-971:  in  UluBeaete,9S5,  836;  iaMiaBuOl. 
lege,  r59,  MO;  in  Ulaaaori.  05*:  ia  Maaamn 
College,  053 ;  in  Xcw  Jeraey,  956-958. 9«».  994" 
965;  IB  Hfw  York,  959.  964.  •«:  ia  Ssrch. 
acatem  Uni>-«rsitv.  SSI ;  la  Okerlin  Cttkt' 
9W,96a;  in  Ohio,  969-9C3,  MS,  »67:  ia  Okio' 
State  University,  959,  960,  S«l;  ia  Obis  Fai 
versHv,  09,960;  inOhieWesleymCBiTcnJ?. 
958, 9C0;  in  Uregcn.963;  in  Ottorbein  Cainr. 
aitv,  950,  966;  in  Pacifio  TaiTecaity,  9R:  il 
Fonnsylvnuia,  903,  064,  SOS;  la  PkaaMptia 
Society  for,  aU:  m  Uiwde  lalaad,  996:  la 
Kicbmond  CoUese,  966 ;  ia  Kabn**  CMter, 
99«-*S8:  in  School  •fAaplSedEtSka.atl-in; 
In  State  t'nireraty  of  lova.  K*.  164 :  b  ^' 
aease  Uniraraitv,  999;  in  TeaBeaser,  9K:  h 
Texas,  966;  in  Tulauu  rniveralty.M(,t6i;  ia 
Union  College,  959;  in  UBircraJty  ef  CSalifcr- 
Ida,  961 ;  iu  Unlrer^y  ^  Ckicaca,  t9Mi8: 
in  raiversity  of  daciaaatl,  961-968;  in  Uiu- 
venity  of  DoBv«r, 682;  in  tTaS venire*  Kan- 
sas, 054;  inUuirern^ef  lIiaBrsota.HS.SX; 
In  University  of  Onioa.  961:  in  Usivefsill 
of  Bocbeeter,  959;  in  UmrwraitT'ortbe  i^oatk, 
966;  iuUniveraitT  »f  Wiaceaa&.  9Si:  in  Cai- 
Tersity  of  WyoailDg,  967 ;  ia  Vaaxar  C^lri«, 
«9:  ia  Vireiaia,  966;  in  Wast  Viniaia,  M; 
ki'VriUiaBi  Je««HC^teCe.  9M;  ia  WitcMsia. 
966.867:  la  Whtenhcre  OaUece,  896^  969:  in 
Wyomio^  Ml,  967. 
BndownMuita  Baeded,8e7. 
Ittportaat  to  agTiealtnre,  806. 

Uaivenaity  lU«aneii  In  Eonpe,  SO*.  3*4. 

Ualvent^  men  aa  teachers  in  BoiSa  eaanwa 
ech**fa,276. 

UaiTMaity  «r  AlafcaoHk,  caeloKy  in.8a6.8K. 

UnlTcaaity  of  Aiinaa,  marpauxstiea.  796^ 

Uaiwiai^  of  Boia(;n«,  am  388;  liistoiy  vi,  33*: 
wvinea  tenotiers  in,  8GB,  ntlt. 

University  of  CaliCsnua.  ASM  ntody  ia.  419; 
SveioKy  ta,  821,  8K:  haadoaarters  U.  8..G*o- 
legiaSr  Survey,  811;  uaft«raity  ex  Haifa's 
courses,  051. 

University  of  CUcago,  child  study  In,  «S9;  «ed- 
ogy  in,  819,  825,  851;  untrenity  vxUaitm 
cooraes,  9It-8U. 

Ualvaratty  oT  CSaelanati,  onivwaity  Ktndoa 
ooarsea,  961-96L 

Univenity    of    Oaderado,    aaiveraity    exteaainn 
cenrsea,  182;  laiDend  oolleetias  ia.  8ZX  882. 
loryin.M2,(" 


TJniveraily  of  Dcavtr,  geolory  i 

Univetetty  of  Dwyat,  bcgiiiiiiiixsef.  416;  *y*T^ 

of  right  of  seB-vaTcniiseat,  412;  Boaaaaiia- 

tionof,397.398. 
University  of  Eaat  Tennessee,  foaaded,  713. 
Unirerait]-  of  Oeergla.  rlui«ered,  722. 
Univaraity  of  'BtiMafton.  acroant  of.  4S8-421: 

beginnings  of,  410;  organixod,  422;  atatiatica, 

Univnraity  af  Idalio,  geol^y  in,  8S,  854; 

790. 
UnlTendty  af  nUiMia,  farrastry,  817; 


827. 854 ;  nraaneriar  of. 797 ;  as i' cfcsh»i  in. 
Uaireraily  af  ladiaaa,  pUlaao|*y^iaOsycW- 

o^yin,  428. 
UaiTa«aity<rf  IfaawBa,  jeidagy  la,  »»,88»;  aairer- 

ally  extensian  eauraea,  8W. 
University  of  Kbarkof.establiehed.4n. 
Univenity  «r  Kaaaa,  eiitithllsfced.  UL 
UniveraK^  of  Xl«f,  begiaataf  >«£4I0. 
Univarsit^  of  Ijouiaiaaa,  |W0|iynaa  af,  716. 
Cniaenlty  af  MtryimaA,  elfcrts  taiiiaHiih.l. 
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University  of  Miclii;aii,  gpology  in,  833, 858 1  psy- 
flbolai^  in,  429, 

Uuiverstty  (<f  Mhniesota,  Additions  to,  790;  gool- 
ogv  in,  830, 858;  UDivamit)-  extension  ooorHP.i, 
955, 93(>. 

Fnivcrsity  of  Mi««is3lppi,  geology  in,  837, 858. 

UuivorftitV  of  Mis8oiirl,  furestry  in, 617;  gaology 
iu,  H'Sl]  860. 

fnh'orsity  of  Mosoow,  fonndeil,  -til. 

Uiilventity  of  Hnoiob,  prafcssioiinl  forestry 
tanglit  in,  8]6. 

niilrcrsity  of  Kaples.  nnnilior  of  ficiiltirs,  382. 

Knlversity  of  NaHtivillo  and  P«'uiMMiy  Fund. 745. 

t'niverRtly  of  Nehrnslia,  condition  of,  800  j  for- 
estry ill,  817 ;  gcologv  in,  838,  860. 

UniTorsitv  of  Nevada,  forestry  Is,  817;  geology 
in.  sas"  860 ;  proOTPss  of,  80ii. 

Unlrcrsltv  of  Korth  Carolina,  founded,  712,721; 
geology  in,  843,  8f2. 

TTniversily  of  Oliio,progrcB«of,  801, 

I'nivorsily  of  Okbtliomn,  coolocy  in,  645, 864. 

Tni vcratty  of  Omaha,  genlnijy  in,  838, 860. 

Univctstty  of  Orepou,  geoKjjy  in,  815,864; 
Tcrsitj-  ext«iimon  coursOH,  903. 

UnlTer-sitj- of  l*ariB,iypon)  inrDi:n<?f  theology  in,359. 

University  of  Pouniivlvania.  child  study  in, 428; 
Franliliu  n  fonnder  of,  008;  Frit'iid's  suhool 
annexed  to,  007;  grrflogy  in,  8(li,  804;  medical 
conrse,  985;  pnrRlug  of  Torylmn  from,  720; 
nonseotacian  in  ibevulotion,  711. 

UnlverBity  of  Booliuslor,  goology  in,  8*1, 862 ;  nnl- 
Torsity  extcnnion  couracH,  O.W. 

University  of  Sr.Potersbiirp.  etit»bli*hc<l,411. 

I'niverdf  y  of  Salerno,  ago  of,  358, 350 ;  inflnonoe  of 
Arabian  fu'ienrr  on,  :(59 ;  iuedn*nl  school  of,  359. 

University  of  Soirtli  Dakota,  ccdo^v  iii,  847, 886. 

University  of  Tt'nuoHxeo,  admission  of  women,  803 ; 
ceology  in.  848, 866. 

Uiiivcrrity  of  Texas,  geology  in,  81S,  860;  univer- 
sity extension  courst-s,  t)60. 

University  of  tlio  City  of  New  Torlc,  geology  in, 
842, 862;  university  extension  eourses,  939. 

University  of  Ibo  Roirth,  university  extension 
courses,  968. 

Untverslty  of  Utah,  goolngy  In,  848,  866. 

Untvorsit'.-  of  Veniiont,  founded,  713;  geology  in, 
B48.8I18;  nroeresn.  80.1. 

UniviTrtity  of  Virginia,  geology  in,  849,  86B;  hos- 
tility to,  733. 

University  of  W.-whington,  goolngj-  in,  819, 808. 

I^nlvorsity  of  'Went  Tir^jlula,  odilitious  to,  804. 

University  of  Wiseonsin.  sgrieultnml  work  in, 
804:  child  stuily  in.  439;  geology  in,  849,868; 
nni\  ersily  extension  eonrses,  988. 

University  of  AVvoming,  geology  In,  850.868;  im- 
pnncmeiits  jn,  804;  university  extension 
coiiTSsa,  8C7. 

University  students,  diagrams  of  reMidenee,  110, 
111;  statistics,  1OO-104;  of  residence,  113-116. 

UttHui  life,  fho  life  of  the  fature.  801. 

UTSinaa  Cnllnge,  geology  in.  MO,  864. 

UmBnoT.  atntlstii  s  of  edneation,  2240-2241. 

Utah,  o'tty  8iiporinl<>U'Ji'nti>,   780;   eollege  presl- 
dont«,'786. 
IForostrv  in.  818. 
r^eology  i  n,  848, 8M, 

For  eont'Of  male  stnitelftn  In,  62:  progress  of 
AgrieaHnnd  and  Meeh.inii^al  Collogc,  803. 
BanttAi<]r  sofaool  leclslBtion,  1324. 
Stati^tioM  of  agrienltnral  and  mechimioal  col- 
leges. 138.  inn,  794,  3012-2043 ;  of  bnsiness  col- 
leges. 2170-2171,2191 -3196;  of  elty  schools.  27- 
2",  1795, 181 1, 1821 ;  of  eolh>ges  and  universities. 
SB.  103-102,  105-103,  108-n8,  120.  122-123,  2033; 
of  donf,  dumb,  and  blind  sehools.  2202. 2200 ;  of 
manual  training,  3H6-2in,  2134-2125.  2132- 
2133,  2141,2155,  3164;  of  normal  sehools,  154- 
162,  16t,  2090-2691;  of  private  se«(mdary 
sehools,  74-81.  82-85,  88-91,  Or>,  2l)O2-20U3,  2012- 
2'>I3:  of  public  high  schools,  65-71.  73,  85.  88-91, 
•3,1011;  of  reform  schools.  2228, 2332.2333 ;  of 
State  school  syatcuis,  8, 9, 11, 13^J, 


Vuaolnntiim  of  mhool  obildren,  1303,  1304-1807, 
1309, 1311, 1314. 1317.  laiO.  13X2, 1B24, 1325,3827, 
1339-1331,  133.5,  I3B8, 1340,  I848-.IIH0. 
Ak  oiw  Kobool  Urwa. 


;  Vallambrosa.  forestry  school  at,  811. 
Value  of  jiropertv,  of  private  Ugh  sohools,  85; 
of  stiitistios  of  oommon  sohoou,  IT;  of  public 
schools,  49. 
Valnos,  educational,  W.  T.  Harris  on   017-635. 
Van  Hi:1^  Charles  li.,  geologist,  825.  840,  8S8. 
Van  Ingm,  I*rofessor,  geologist,  ftil. 
VamkrbUt  Univorslty.  gooiugv  in,  847,  8B6. 
VoBo,  Sir  Harry,  nidliijston  ronimnn  schools,  743. 
Yaasur  C<dlogo,  geulugy  in,  813,  802;  university 

oxtonsiou  courses,  952. 
Venotia,  joins  Itnl.-,  330. 
Venflzuul.1.  statistlcH  ofednoation,  2240,  2241. 
Tentilntion  of  school  houses.    Ste  Sanitary  legis- 
latioa  affortiug  schools  in  tho  ITiiifeedVtates. 
760*1101110  i-o|iorts  of  rooilations  in  acitlmietic  and 

laa{n>BS<'.  557-010. 
Termout,  <ity  snperintondents,  780;  college  pre.H- 
ideirt8  78S;  common  schools,  supported  m,  71ti ; 
«onr8o  of  study,  1437. 
Free  textbooks,  1480-1437. 
(>eol.)<ry  iu,  818-S4B,  866. 
OTganl2.ition  of,  660. 

Fcrcout  of  atudontaof  pbysica,  51;  Plymouth 
claims,  094;    progress  of  Agrioiiltunl   and 
Meclinuical  colle;;e,  803. 
Statisti('><  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col. 
legoe,-135,  137,791,  21M2-2043;  of  hnslness  col- 
leges, 2170-1271,  2194-2195;  of citTSfiioola,  27- 
2^i,  1705,1811, 1821;  ol'coliogos  anif  imiversitio!*. 
He,  100-102,  105-106.  108-120, 122-123.  794,  2033; 
of  uuinual  training,  2110-2117,  ♦131-2133,  2141, 
2104;    f>f  medical    schools,    2M9;   of  normal 
luihoola,  154-163,  2i)7S-3079;  of  nnrsc-training 
schools,  2057;    of  jirivatfl  seonndar\-   srhmds. 
74-81,  83-85,  88-01,  B4,  20J2-2i)03,  2012-2013;  of 
profeflHioniil  schools,  143,  145;  of  public  high 
schools,  Gj-72,  85,  SS-9J,  1912-1913,  1927;  of  re- 
form siliooU.  2-.'27,  2232-2233;  of  State  school 
systems,  2,  U-10, 12-23 ;  of  techiiolosiual schools, 
2044. 
Town  system  of  sdhools,  1434-1436. 
Ungraded  seliools,  1537. 
IVomaii  Hiitl'rage  in  school  affairs,  1436. 
See  aho  Sobool  laws. 
Veterinary  schools,  exhibit  at  Lyons  imiversnl 

oxp'jshion.  1730 ;  statistics,  141,  143,  2055. 
Yeterinary  students,  970. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  procloiraed  Eing  of  Italy,  330. 
Victoria,  statistics  of  education,  2212-2243, 
Virginia,  agricultural  sehools,  1021-1022. 
Bliuiden)  iu  first  settlsoioirt,  677 ;  boys  sent  to 
England  for  odncation,  678;  British  trade  and 
navigation  laws. 
Career   iloring   civil  war,  676;    Cavalier   and 
Itouudlioad  In,  079:  cession  of  territory  to  the 
Untteil Stares,  075;  Chiiroliof  England,  iiitoler- 
suit,678;  city  saperlutetideuts. 780;  "classes," 
reprcsontsd  b.yliiDdlio1ders,677;  eollegepresi. 
dents,  780,   768;  evnfliot  botween  r.liMses  and 
masses,  S76 ;  ooirfliot'Of'maeaeamd  classes,  076. 
Differ-  nces  ohlltoratsd  m,  078. 
EagemcHs  for  education  after  Itevolution,  683. 
Fnud.imentul  ideas  iu  settlement.  ■(J75. 
Geology  iu,  840,  808;  great  men  of  the  -Ilevolu- 

tion,  711. 
Hospitable  to  Iloyallst  immigrants,  078. 
Industrial  education  of  coloretl  race,  1021,  1022; 
its  history  oontral  romance  of  American  life, 
676. 
King's  seal  to  convert  Indians.  C77. 
London  Company  dissolved,  078;  loyal  to  the 

Stuart  dynasty,  670. 
Maniul  training.  892.  Oil;  most  characteristic 

reprcscutatinu  of  an  American  State,  675. 
Negro   problem  worked  oirt    in,   676;    normal 
schools.  1021-1022:  not  colonised  on  any  the- 
ory, 676;  not  settled   by  cavaliers,  077;   not 
contnillod  'bv  J»eoi>le. 
Old-field  snhoiils  in,  CK3. 

Paucity  of  free  schools,  680 ;  podkgacy  in  higher 
institutions.  163;  .personal  adnmnstratioQ  In, 
-678;  popnlatlon  in  1048,  C79;  progress  of 
Agrienltnral  and  'Uechani<:al  Cidlego,  603; 
Tinritnn  attempt  to  found  sdhtiol  in,  (178. 
Seligious  frseilom  in.  728;  representation  of 
jPratoHtant«xsat  Uritatn  in  1689,  C7U;  Iti^nl- 
fa<ts  in,  680. 
Smttary  sobodl  legislation,  1324. 
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Tirginia— Continned. 
Statistics  uf  kericaltiml  and  mechanical  col- 
Ipgoa,  135,  137,  TM,  2042-2M3;  of  buatness  eol- 
IcHes,  2170-2171. 2191-21l»i  of  city  schools,  27- 
28,  1795,  lSll-1812,  1S21;  of  colleges  and  nni- 
versitfes,  98, 100-102. 105-106,  108-118,  120,  122- 
12:i,  2033;  of  coUepes  for  women,  125,  127-129, 
2035,  2039;  of  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  schools, 
2201,  2200,  2208,  22J5,  2219-2220;  of  dental 
schools,  2032 ;  of  la V  schools,  2059 ;  of  manual 
traiuine,  2U6-21]7,  2122-2123,  2132-2135,2141- 
2142,  2143.  2145-2146.  2150,  2184,  2169;  of  medi- 
cal sohoalx,  2049;  uf  music  scliools,  2109;  of 
nonual  schools,  153-1S3,  2078-2079,2090-2091; 
of  pharmacentical  siliools.  2054;  of  priTaie 
secondary  Kchools.  74-81,  83-85,  88-91,  94,  20U2- 
2o07,  2014-2015;  of  professional  schools,  241- 
143, 145 ;  of  publio  higli  schools,  65-72. 85, 88-92, 
1913-1914,1927;  of  reform  schools,  2228,2232- 
2333 ;  of  scl;ools,  1030 ;  of  Stato  school  svstemb. 
8-10,  12-23;  of  tochnolugical  schools,  2044;  of 
thoolofncal  schools.  2066-2067. 
Smart  r6i:inio  hostile  to.  679;  snffrage  limited  to 

frocholders  and  housekeepers,  680. 
Teachers'  certificates,  1438-1439;  examinations 

for,  1438-1439. 
University  extension  oqnrses,  966. 
Wrsteru  lioundary  in  l60,  675;  iromaa  snflVago 

in  school  affairs,  1416. 
See  also  !$c}iool  laws. 

Yisi:liuoerad8ki,  Professor,  draws  plan  for  girls' 
sclioiils.  406. 

Vor^l  music  in  correlation  of  studios,  511-512. 

Voisiu.  Dr.,  ou  hypnotism  in  criminology,  1685. 

Yolcniiovs  in  Alaska,  1480. 

Voltaire  on  tlie  French  Academy,  1498. 

VoQ  Liszt  on  criminologj-,  1680. 

\r. 

Wabash  CoUeco,  geology  in,  829. 

Wagner,  Fr..  deatli  andsketcb,  1778. 

Waito,  .Morris<in  K.,  on  couimitteo  on  national  aid 
to  scliools,  7b2. 

Waldeck,  boys  in  secondary  schools,  299. 

Waldeck-Pyrmont,  sUtistlcs  of  education,  2238- 
2239 

Wales,  statistics  of  education,  2238-2239;  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  168;  of  higher  edncation, 
166. 
See  alto  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  and  manual  training,  898, 889; 
crilicisi-s  school  arithmetics,  499. 

Walker,  Stei>en  A.,  ou  manual  training,  887. 

Walker  Museum,  collections  of  geology  in, 826. 

Wallace,  on  iniportauco  of  infancy,  436. 

Wullascbek,  Dr.,  on  development  of  mnslc,  Itifl. 

Walsh.  Miss  Fannin  I.,  deatli  and  sketch,  1774. 

AValUirM,  J.  U.,  and  manual  training.  902. 

WauKomann.  H.  Th.,  death  and  skeUli,  1778. 

WartV.  liobert  de  Courcoy,  meteorologist,  833. 

Wardwel .  J.  TI.,  death  and  sketch,  1774. 

AVarren,  U.  A.,  quoted  on  education  in  Connecti- 
cut, 1361-1366. 

Wartburg  Teachers'  Seminary,  geology  iu,  829; 
removal,  829. 

Washburn,  l)r.,  geological  collection  in  Walker 
Museum,  826. 

Washburn  College,  geology  in,  830, 856. 

Wasliington,  George,  compliments  New  England 
Hohlicry,  673;  graduates,  678;  on  abolition  of 
slavery,  729. 

Washington,  apponionment  of  school  funds,  1439 
City  superintendents,  780;  college  presidents 

7S6. 
Forestry  in,  818;  free  toxt-books,  1440. 
neology  in,  849, 868. 
Pedagogy  iu  higher  Institutions,  153. 
Statistics  of  agricultursl  and  mechanical  col- 
legos,  l:i6.  13H.  794,  2042-3043:  of  business  col- 
leges. 2170.2171,  2104-21  n5;  ol  city  schools,  27- 
28, 1795.  1812. 1822:  of  ciilloKcsand  universities. 
08.  100-102.  103-100,   108-120.   122-123:  of  (leaf, 
ilurab,  and  blind  aihools,  2202.  2205,  2208,  221(1, 
2219-2220;  of  manual  training.  2t)90,  2112  2124- 
2125.    2128-2129.  2155.    2157.    2159;    of  normal 
Bcliools,     153-162.    104.    2078-2079;    of   private 
so<-ondnr>-  schools,  74-80.  83-85.  88-91.  95.  2000- 
•«)07;  of  publio  high  schools,  65-71,  73,  85  88- 


Washington— Continaed. 

01, 91, 1914-1915;  of  reform  aeboeU,  OU,  at- 
2233 ;  of  State  achool  ay  sterna,  8, 9, 11, 13-a 
Teachers'  examinations,  1440. 
Unification  of  school   srstem,  1440:   naifaa 

text-booka,  1439-1440. 
See  alio  School  laws. 
Washington  Agricultural  Colkge,  work  of  Mt 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  foanded.  712. 
Washington  Collage,  Maryland,  foaDded,  71* 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  geoiocy  ia,  ML 


W.ishington  Monument,  R.  C.  "Wint^rop's  i 

at  completion  of,  750. 
Waahington  University,  ideology  in,  837, 860;  tack- 

nical  education  at,  884,  88&,  8JC 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  incrcaae  in  anperridac  A 

cers,  25. 
Waterhoiiae,  Francis  A.,  death  and  akcteh,  mt. 
Watson,  Thomas  L.,  geologist,  849.  M8- 
Wanrzk,  Johann,  death  and  aketch,  1778. 
Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  giiftof  estate  tr.  Kl. 
Webb,  Sidney,  on  technical  edneation  ani«r  Lib- 

don  county  cooncU,  183-184. 
Weber,  work  uC  noticed,  463. 
Webater,  Hora  c,  geologist,  843. 
Weed,  Miss  Ells,  death  and  sketch,  1774. 
Weedon.  WiUism  B.,  Early  Inanstrial  sad  SocW 

Life  in  Kow  Englsnd,  quoted  649. 
Weeks,  Sh'phen,  B.,  compiles  list  of  learned  as4 

educational  societies,  1&11-IMI;  on  tha  ii» 

of  learned  societies,  1493-1510. 
Weld,  Francis  M.,  death  and  skeK-h,  1774. 
Welling,  James  Clark,  death  and  sketch,  1774. 
Weems,  Mason  L.,  and  P.  Horry,  life   of  Gaa. 

Francis  Marion,  mentioned,  092. 
Welleslcy  College,  psychology  in.  42». 
Wells,  Oliver  £.,  quoted  on  education  in  Wis- 
consin, 1444-1449. 
Wesley,  John,  founds  Betheada  Orphan  Hoeac. 

093. 
Wosleyan  University,  geolocy  in,  814,  85S. 
West  Australia,  statistics  ofeducstion,  22(2-3Sa- 
Westem  Itoaorvo  nniversity.  geolo^  '^'^ 


Sev 


West  India  Company,  grants  to,  OU; 
and  Hudson  valleys  occupied  by,  ■■ 
York  mannge<l  by,  607. 
West  Virginia,  ci^  auperiateodents.  780; 
presidents,  786,  788. 

Goology  in,  849,  868;  graded  conrso  of  study  f* 
couiitrv  and  village  schools,  1441-1444:  grovth 
I  of  State  UnivcrsitT,  804. 

High  schools.  1442-1444. 

Normal  schools.  1444. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  institutions,  153. 

Sanitary  school  legislation,  1325;  aecesaion  oC 
670;  separation  from  Virginia, 734. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  and  mechsaical  cal- 
leges,  135, 137.794.  2t>42-3l>43:  of  baainrss  cal- 
leges.  2170-2171,  2194-2195;  of  city  achooIaZ:- 
28, 1705, 1812, 1822;  of  colleges antVnaiTfTMtia. 
98,  100-103.  105-lOS.  108-120. 122-lEt.2u33,9nt- 
of  colleges  for  women,  129,  132-133.  atti:  «f 
deaf  dumb,  and  blind  ai^iioola.  2201, 2200. 33H. 
2215.2319-2220:  of  law  schools.  2aS0;  of  «n«al 
trainini!,  2116-2117.  2122-2123,  2lt6-3IS<l.  liX. 
2133,  2142.  2155.  2157.  2164:  of  normal  scboaia 
153  -1 6 1,  2078-2070, 2090-2091 ;  uf  pri vat»  n 
arv  schools,  74-H],  8:i-4!5,  88-Sl.  94, 


of  professional  achooln.  143;  of   pablle  bi£l 
schools.  C.5-72. 85, 88-92.  I91S;  of  reform  sr  buds. 
2227. '2232-2233:  of  schools.  1020,  1030.  Ia3«;  cf 
schools  for  feeble-minded,  2221,  2223,  2224;  ai 
Stato  school  systifms,  8-10, 12-33. 
Univor.sity  extension  courses, 964. 
Sf  also  School  laws. 
Whales,  taken  noar  Point  Barrow,  1480. 
Wheeler,  H.  J.,  geologist.  847, 864. 
I  Wheeler,  William  F.,  death  and  sketch,  1775. 
'  Whipple,  Ezeluel  Webster,  death  and  aketck 
I  1775. 

White,  E.  E.,  and  mann.il  training.  837,897. 
White.  Israel  C.  geologist,  849. 
AYhitflehl,    George,    founds    Betheada    Orpbs 
House,  093;  has  plantation  and  negroes,  m. 
Whitfield,  K.  P.,  geologist,  841. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  geologist,  832. 
Whitney,  WilliamDwight,deathandsketrk.  173- 
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"WUtoey  Library  of  G«ology  in  Harvard  TTni- 

Temity,  834. 

Wlittaker,  Channing,  and  tool  inatraction,  882. 

AiVliittier,  1).  B.,  (leath  and  alietoli,  ITTS. 

■Wliittle,  Cliarlea  Llv.v,  mineralogiat,  H33. 

Widcersham,  Dr.  Jauiea  P.,  Hifttory  of  KUucatioD 
in  I'eonaylvauia,  quoted,  702,  718-719;  on 
manual  training;  8S3. 

"Wilberforoe  Univemitv.  1023. 1027. 

"Wild,  J.,  deatii  and  aketcli.  1778. 

IVildemeaa.  aeat  of  ••'Sew  Ligbta"  in  Virginia, 
608. 

WllliinV  Dr..  iiratcbairman  of  Koyal  Society,  1501. 

Wlllanu'tle  l^iveraity,  univeraity  extonsion 
coiirHes,  963. 

"Willnrcl,  Kmina.  in  Hew  Engbind  diatrict  acboola. 

Williiim  II,  calla  December  conference,  204. 

AVilliam  and  Mary  College,  a  British  colonial  or- 
ganization, 08*1 ;  addition  of  pedagogy  to,  738 : 
ccrleaiaatical  organization,  682 ;  efficiency  of, 
682;  enconrages  Puritana,  653 ;  establiahed, 
680;  fonnded  on  arintocratic  ideala.  681;  op. 
poaed  to  educational  views  of  Tboniaa 
Jefferson,  682 ;  refusea  to  go  to  Richmond,  682 ; 
representative  gradiiatea,  682. 

William  Jewel  College,  geology  in,  837, 860;  uni- 
*   rersitv  extension  courses.  956. 

William  I^enn  Charter  School,  fonnded  in  Phila- 
delphia. 702. 

Williams,  Albert,  jr.,  geologiat,  836. 

Williams.  EdwarilH.,  geologiat,  846. 864. 

Williams,  George  Huntington, death  andslcetch, 
1775;  geologiat,  831, 832. 

Williams,  H.  M.,  geologist,  839. 

Williams.  Roger,  atand  for  peraonal  fireedom,  660. 

Williams  College,  founding  of,  713,  715;  geology 
in,  834. 858. 

WUliamabnrg,  aoienliflo  aocicty  at,  in  Revolution, 
1509;  seat  of  eovemment  transferred  from, 
728. 

Wllltston,  Samuel  W.,  geologist,  830, 856. 

WiUonghby,  W.  F.,  woric  of.  mentioned,  205. 

Wllloughby,  W.  ^V.,  work  of.  mentioned.  205. 

Wilson.  Henry,  preparation  for  college, 666. 

W'incbell,  Alexander,  geologiat,  828, 843. 863. 

Wine  and  oil,  exhibit  at  International  Exposition, 
MiUn.  1727. 

Winnsboro,  S.  C,  Meant  Zion  Scbool.  691. 

Winterbottom's  view  onoted,  698. 

Wintbron.  John,  founder  of  Boston  schools,  743; 
founds  Harvartl  College.  743. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  address  at  Torktown,  750, 
771;  and  Peabmly  fund,  746;  courtesy  con- 
tinued in  old  age,  ^69;  death  of,  739 ;  death  and 
aketcb,  1775;  educational  statesmanship  of, 
763;  extract  from  speech  on  national  aid  to 
education.  762 ;  family  of,  747-749;  last  annnal 
addresss,  769;  on  agricultural  eilncation,  749; 
opposed  to  Texas  annexation.  765;  president 
Harvard  alnmnl,  749;  proposed  st.itiie  in 
Washington,  769 ;  resolution  of  Hon.  William 
T.  Harria  on  death  of,  765;  Tillman's  tribute 
to.  766-767. 

Winthrop  common-school  bouse,  founding  of,  749. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Induatriai  College  for 
Toung  White  Women,  766. 

Winyaw  Indigo  Society,  at  Georgetown.  S.  C,  891. 

Wirt,  William,  talk  on  slavery  with  Jefferson.  732. 

Wiaconsin,  agricultural    colleges.  1449;  agricul- 
tural work  in  State  University,  H04. 
City  superintendent,   780,    colfego   preaidenta 

786,  788;  common  schools,  1445-1447. 
Defects  of  school  diatricta,  1446. 
Geology  in.  849-850, 868. 
High  schools,  1447-1448. 
Manual  training,  892,  911. 
Konnal  schools,  1448. 

Pedagogy  in  higher  inatitntiona,  1S3;  per  eent 
of  male  stndenta,  51 ;  per  cent  of  students  in 
German,  45 ;  per  cent  of  students  of  German, 
S3. 
Sanitary  school  legisUtton,  1325;  school  libra- 
ries, 1444-1445. 
Statistics  of  agricnltnral  and  mechanical  col. 
lege*.  136-137, 2042-2043;  of  bnaineaa  collegea, 
2170-2171,  2196-2197;  of  city  acboola,  27-28, 
179li-179«,  1812-1813, 1814, 18^;  of  colleges  and 
aniveraities,9«,10O-102, 106-106,108-120.122-123, 
794, 2034 ;  of  collegea  for  women,  130,033, 2Q39 ; 
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Wiaconsin— Continned. 

of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  acboola,  2202.  2200, 
2208,2209,  2210,  2211,2212-2214.2216,2219-2220; 
of  law8choola,2069;  of  manual  training,  2096, 
2112-2113,2118-2117,  2126-2129,  2132-2135,  2142, 
2143,  2145,    21S5,    2157,  2164.  2169;  of   medical 
schools,  2049;  of  normal  schoola,  153-162.164, 
8078-2079,2090-2081 ;  of  nurse  training  schoola, 
2057;  of  pharmaceutical  schools,  2064;  of  pri- 
vato  secondnry  schools,  74-80,  82-85,  88-91.  95, 
2006-2008;  of  profeasional  schoohi,  141-143, 145- 
146;  of  public  high  schools,  65-71,  73.  85.88-91, 
93. 1915-1919, 1927 ;  of  reform  schoohi.  2228,  2232- 
2233;  of  State  xehool systems, 8, 9, 11,12-23;  of 
theological  schools,  2u67. 
Township  system  recommended,  1446-1447. 
University  extension  courses,  966-lf67. 
Woman  suffrage  iu  aohool  aiiikira,  1418. 
Sef  aUo  Schoollaws. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  appeals  for  schools  in  Virginia, 
760;  and  manual  training.  902. 949. 

Witchcraft,  belief  in,  in  Alaska,  1459. 

Witmer,  Dr.,  on  aesthetic  value  of  the  mathe- 
maitcal  proportions  of  simijle  figures,  1681. 

Witmer,  L.,  conducts  child  study  in  u  niveraity  of 
Pennsylvania,  428. 

Wittenberg  College,  nniveraity  extension  conraea, 
»59,  961). 

Wolff,  J.  E.,  geologist,  832. 

"Woman,"  address  by  Charlea  H.  Ham,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  1749;  bibliography  of 
progress  of,  17^. 

Woman  suffrage,  in  achool  affaire,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansaa.  1416;  Connecticut,  1417;  Delaware, 
1416;  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansaa,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  1117;  Missouri.  1416;  Minnneaota, 
1418;  STebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  1418; 
North  Carolina.  1416;  Ohio,  1416;  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  1418;  South  Carolina,  1410; 
Tennessee.  1416;  Vermont,  Virginia.  1416; 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  1418;  admitted  to  Ital- 
ian univerHlties,  363 ;  education  in  Russia,  401 ; 
former  ideal  of,  664,  educational  condition  in 
($we<len,  address  hv  Hulda  Lundin.  men. 
tloned,  1749;  educational  efforts  by,  770-771; 
educational  work  in  Russia,  409;  in  theolog. 
leal  seminaries.  976 ,  medical  students,  985, 986; 
names  of  presidents  of  colleges  for,  746-788; 
progress  or,  in  Finland,  423. 
Statistics  of  colleges,  2035  2030;  of  degrees  re- 
ceived, 117.  119;  of  students  in  universitiea 
and  colleges.  100-104;  of  benefaotiona  to,  2234- 
2235. 

Women  teachers,  first  emploved  in  Berlin  schools 
in  1883,  268. 
In  Berlin  common  acboola,  272-274;  in  collegea 
and  universities,   statistics,  99;    in  France, 
195-196;  in  Italv,  842-343.  345-348;  in  schoola 
of  Rome,  372;  in  University  of  Bologna,  359, 
note;    inatruction  in  female  handiwork  by, 
274. 
ITumber  in  private  high  schools,  51. 
Parentage  of,  in  Prussia,  228-232;  per  cent  in 
public  and  private  acboola,  57;  preponderate 
in  North,  30;  proportion  in  Prussia.  230,  237- 
240. 
SaUiries,  in  Berlin  common  achoola,  269-272;  in 
Finland.  418;  atatiatica  of,  in  high  achoola,  88. 

Women's  colleges.    S€«  Colleges  for  women. 

Wood  Island  School,  report  on,  1468-1469. 

Woodward.  C.  M.,addrea8onequipmeutofmannBl 
training  achool,  St  Lonis,  Mo..  884;  and  man- 
na) training,  878,  887,  896, 899, 901, 90S,  906, 909- 
913;  on  deatroying  educational  effect  of  raan- 
oal  training,  437 ;  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
manual  training,  877-949. 

Woodwork,  equipment  for,  913, 914. 

Woodworth,  J.  B.,  geologiat,  833. 

Woolson,  Ccinatance  Fenimore,  death  and  sketch, 
1775. 

Wooton,  E.  O.,  geologiat,  839. 860. 

Worceater  Polytechnio  Inatitute,  geology  in,  834, 
858. 

Worceater  Polyteobnic  School,  881. 

Work  pupila,  acboola  for,  in  Rhode  laland,  1427- 
1428. 

World'a  Columbian  Expoaition,  attendance  at 
congreaaes,  1761;   bibliography  of  congreu 
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World's  CoIambUn  EzpMitioD — Continaed. 

pubUoations,  1754-1760  r  cost  of  concrest 
work,  1754 ;  departmenta  of  coDgreiwes,  1753- 
1753;  number  and  residencra  of  speakers, 
1752-1753;  manual  training  exhibit,  805;  opin- 
foDS  on  ooDgreaaea,  1753-1754;  programme  of 
world's  congreasea,  1735-1751;  aummary  of 
work.  1751-1780. 

World's  Congreaa  Aaxiliarr,  or^niiation  of,  1752. 

"Work  of  the  iroTiian  in  Moscow."  quoted.  409. 

Wn-ii,  Sir  Christoplici-,  lufutioued.  49G. 

Wiirteiuberg,  bova  in  secondary  schools,  298,  299; 
statistics  of  education,  377,  i-2.'W-2239. 

Wvlie,  Thcophilus  A.,  geologist,  828. 

Wyoming,  citysnperintendents,  780 ;  ooUegepresl- 
dents,  786. 
Geology,  850,868. 

Pedago'gv  in  higher  institutions,  153. 
State  Cmversity.  804, 

Statiatiis  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lejos.  138,  138,  2042-2043;  of  city  schmils,  27- 
28  1796, 1813,  1822:  of  colleges  and  univcrsilies, 
98,  100-102.105,  100,  1118-119,  122-123,  791,20:14; 
of  manual  training,  2116-2117,2142;  of  normal 
schools,  153-162,  164,  2090-2091;  of  private 
secondary  sclioola,  74-80.  82-85. 88-91.  95.  2008- 
200a ;  of  public  high  schools.  65-71,  73,  85, 88-91, 
93,  1919:  ofSlateschoolaystcms,  8.  9,  11,12-23. 
University  extension  courses,  951, 967. 


Wyoming — Con  tinned. 

Woman  snfl'rase  in  school  aflUrt,  UU 

See  also  School  laws. 
Wyoming  Colleciate  Inatitate,  geology  ia.  R. 

868 
Wyomine  Talley,  acboola  in,  6<B. 
Wythe,  George,  'teacher  of  Jeffersoa  inrl  Wirihil! 


727. 


V. 


Takutat  Contract  School,  raport  on,  1462. 

Yale,  Elihu,  gifta  to  Yale  College.  tM. 

Yale  College,  a  child  of  the  chaR;li,  6GC:  rondt- 

tton  of76S6;  Soger  Sherman,  immaoCTl!; 

theological  test  in,  (157. 
Yale  Unlveiaity,  child  study  in, 4i8;  gwlopit, 

823-824,852;  government  fund!  c«Diai,% 
Yankton  College,  geology  in,  847,  SM 
Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson,  death  tail  skfitk,  IrX 
York  College,  geology  in,  838,  WO. 
Yorkshire  College.  Leeds,  stattsUra.  186. 
Young  Harris  College,  geology  in,  8H.8N. 

Z. 

Zoological  societies,  1650.  ' 

Zurich,  forestry  school  at.  811,814-814 
Zwick,  Dr.  Hermann,  history  of  comnKnncMo. 
system  of  Berlin,  245-297. 
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